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PREFATORY  NOTE 


Of  the  contents  of  the  first  volume  of  this  History  of  Colorado, 
Chapter  XXIV,  on  the  subject  of  Mining  in  Colorado,  is  by  Jlr.  W. 
P.  R.  Mills,  of  Denver.  Chapter  XXV,  on  Colorado  Agriculture,  is 
by  Prof.  Walter  H.  Olin,  of  Denver.  Chapter  XXVI,  on  Irrigation  in 
Colorado,  is  by  Hon.  Frank  C.  Goudy,  of  Denver.  Chapter  XXVII, 
on  the  Live-stock  Industry  in  Colorado,  is  by  Mr.  Fred  P.  Johnson, 
of  Denver.  Chapter  XXIX,  on  Colorado  Legislation,  is  by  Hon.  Robert 
S.  Morrison,  of  Denver.  Chapter  XXX,  on  Colorado  Jurisprudence, 
is  by  Hon.  Wilbur  F.  Stone,  of  Denver,  and  formerly  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado.  Chapter  XXXI,  on  the  Medical 
Profession  in  Colorado,  is  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Leinen,  of  Denver.  The  other 
Chapters  are  by  Jerome  C.  Smiley,  of  Denver. 

The  contents  of  the  second  volume,  the  text  of  which  consists  of 
biographies  of  citizens  of  Colorado,  were  acciuired  exclusively  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  publishers. 

Some  i^referenee  is  given,  in  the  first  volume,  to  the  history  of 
Colorado's  Territorial  Period;  and  also,  but  in  lesser  extent,  to  that 
of  the  Pike's  Peak  Country  and  ad.jacent  sections  in  times  before  Colo- 
I'ado  came  into  existence. 

The  annals  of  Colorado  are  colored  strongly  by  the  elements  of 
romance,  and  in  many  of  their  parts  they  are  as  picturesque  in  de- 
gree as  are  the  physical  features  of  the  country  that  forms  the  domain 
of  the  State.  These  qualities  are  reflected  often  and  often  in  our  pages 
of  narratives  of  the  great  variety  of  historical  facts  that  pertain  to 
the  origin,  rise,  and  progress  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Boston  Company,  266 
Boulder,  617.  709 
Boulder    City,    240,   263,    289,   336,    435, 

439.  440,  .534 
Boulder  county.  365.  4.53,  533-5 
Boulder  County  Medical  Association,  681 
Boulder  Creek  District,  287 
Boulder   District,   533-6 
Bourgmont,    Sieur   de,   30,   36,   37 
Bowen,  Thomas  M.,  490 
Bowles,  J.  C,  361 
Boyd,  E.  D.,  291,  404 
Boyd  Lake  Eeseryoir.  582 
Boyd  Smelting  Works,  535 
BoVer.  William  J..  223 
Bracket,  William,  360 
Bradford,  Allen  A.,  372.  476,  617,  652 
Bradford  City,  269 
Breckenridge,"  258,  290 
Breckenridge  District,  536-7 
Bridger,  .Jam^,  1S6 
Bristol.  Xoah,  578 
Bromwell,  H.  P.  H.,  644 
Brookfield,  Alfred  A.,  240 
Brooks.  Franklin  E.,  492 
Brown,  G.,  349 
Brown.  George  W.,  603 
Brown,  Henry  C.  707 
Browne.  Samuel  E.,  417 
Brush.  J.  L..  603,  607 
Buache,  Philippe,  29 
Buchrel.   Henry  A.,   490,   portrait,   6S1 
Buckingham,  E.  G.,  628 
Buckskin,  Joe    (see  Laurette) 
Buell.  George  B.,  291 
Buena  Vista,   124,  559 
Buffalo  soldiers,  687 
Burkley,  G.,  618 

Burr.   Aaron    (his  conspiracy),   71-89 
Burrell.  James,  285 
Bute,  George  A.,  256 
Butters,  Alfred,  603 
Byers,   William   N.,    195,   203,   247,   262, 

288.  293,  3.34-6.  499,  574 
By-Laws  Colorado  Medical  Society,   678 


Cache  a  la  Poudre  Eeseryoir,  580 
Cache    a    la    Poudre    riyer    (see    Poudre 

river) 
Cajon   del   Yeso,   20 

California  Gulch,   280-3,   287,   435,   537-8 
Cameron,  Eobert  A.,  452,  456,  457 
Camp  Adams,  730 
Camp  Alva,  734 

Camp  Elbert,   (see  Camp  Weld) 
Camp  Weld,  382.  384,  392,  404-5 
Campbell,  Eobert.   186 
Canadian  river,  107 
Canal,  584 

Canby,  Edward  E.  S.,  385,  389-93 
Canon  City,  56,   104,  268,  290,  366,  435, 

439,  709" 
Capitol   Board   of  Direction   and   Super- 
vision. 708 
Capitol  Hill,  707 
Captain    Dodd  's   Independent    Company, 

382,  389,  391.  404,  406 
Captain     ' '  Jim  ' '     Ford  's     Independent 

Company.  382,   389,  404,  407, 
Caribou  Mine,  534 
Carr,  Eobert  E.,  519 
Carson,  Christopher   (Kit),  115,  119,  120, 

127,  249,  2.55.  258 
Carter,  Eli,  300,  339,  340,  353 
Carter.  Thomas  J.,  506,  507 
Case.  Francis  M.,  319,  508 
Castle  Eock,  100,  119 
Castro,  D.  B..  332,  334,  340 

Catlin  Canal,  584 

Catterson,  W.  A.,  291 

Catterson,  Wesley,  291 

Central    City,    264,    286,    366,    435,    439, 
448 

Central  Colorado  Improvement  Co.,  456 

Central    Overland.    California    &    Pike's 
Peak  Express  Co.,  436 

Central  Pacific  Railroad,  440 

Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Exploration,  23 

Chaffee,  Jerome  B.,  372,  475,  483-5,  488, 
490-2,  504.  617 

Chaffee  Light  Artillery,  730,  742 

Chambers.  Clark.  397 

Character  of  Colorado  pioneers,  650 

Charter  members  of  Denver  Medical  So- 
ciety, 674 

Cheesman,  Walter  S.,  514,  527 

Cherry  Creek,  239 

' '  Cherry  Creek  Pioneer, ' '  247 

Cheyenne   coiwty,   358 

Cheyennes.  33,   146-51,  412,  414,  416-32, 
638 

Chicago,    Burlington    &    Quincy    Railroad 
Company,  522 

Chicago  Colony,  451 

Chicago  Colorado  Colony,  453 

Chicago  Company,  251 

Chicago  Creek,  251,  254 

Chicago.  Eock  Island  &  Pacific  Company, 
525 

"Chicken   Bill,"   545 

Chilcott,  George  M.,  372,  475,  490,  621 

Chiles,  Henry  W.,  240 

Chivington,   John    M.,   381,   393-4,   396-9, 
417-S,  420-7,  472 

Chouteau,  Auguste  Pierre,  167 

Chouteau  's  Island,  170 

Chrysolite  Mine,  692 

Church   Ditch,   579 

Churchill.  John  A.,  224 

Citizens'  Ditch  Company,  585 

City    and    county    government    combined, 
751 
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City  and  county  of  Denver,  751 
City  hospital,  672 
City  physician,  673 

Civil       War — Military       conditions       in 
Colorado     (in     lS6i),    378;     Governor 
Gilpin    organizes    military    stafif,    379; 
southern    men    attempt   to    form   force, 
380;   first  enlistment,  381;   First  Eegi- 
ment  organizeil,  381;   financial  necessi- 
ties met,  384;  Confederate  invasion  of 
New   Mexico,  385;   Colorado  volunteers 
sent  into  that  territory,  389;  battle  of 
La  Glorieta  Pai-s,  395;   First  Colorado 
Infantry    becomes    First    Regiment    of 
Colorado       Volunteer      Cavalry,      403 ; 
Colorado  maile  a  separate  military  dis- 
trict, 404 ;    formation   of   Second   Regi- 
ment of   Colorado   Volunteer  Infantry, 
404;    organization   of   the   Third   Regi- 
ment,    405 ;     First     Colorado     Battery 
formed,   405;   Second  and   Third  Regi- 
ments  consolidated   into   Second   Regi- 
ment   of    Colorado   Volunteer    Cavalry, 
407;    ailvance    of    Colorado    troops    to 
repel     Price's     invasion     of     Missouri, 
407;    number   of   troops   furnished   the 
Union  army,  409. 
Clancy,  William,  332 
Clark;  Gruber  &  Co.,  288 
Clark,  J.  Max,  576 
Clark,  William,  45.  169,  234 
Clayton,  William  M.,  508 
Clear  Creek  county,  366,  440,  448 
Clear  Creek  Mining  District,  530-3 
Clear  Creek  Mountain  Road,  516 
Clewell,  E.  F.,  347 
Cliff  Dwellers,  569-70,  705 
Clough,  John  A.,  611 
Coal-mining,  755 
Cobb,  Frank  M.,  224 
Codes  of  1S77  and  1887,  647 
Coleman,  .James  T.,  288 
Coleman,  LeFevre  &  Co.,  274 
Colfax,   Schuyler,   296 
Collier,  D.  C.'.  347 
Collins,  William  O..  457 
Collyer,  Robert,  453 
C'olona,  264 

Colona  (see  La  Porte) 
Colorailo — Its  Spanish  past,  1;  De  Vaca, 
Alvaro  Nunez  Cabeza,  3-5;  tirst  trad- 
ers in  (French),  43;  Spaniards  pros- 
pect San  Juan  region  for  precious 
metals  (1761),  19;  first  habitation 
built  by  white  men,  43 ;  first  American 
structure,  53;  Pike's  exploration  of 
Central  and  Southern  Colorado,  55-70; 
"stars  and  stripes"  first  appear,  64; 
Pike  escorteil  to  Mexico  by  Spaniards, 
67;  arrives  at  Santa  Fe,  68;  Pike's 
party  liberated  at  Natchitoches,  69; 
organization  of  territory,  295;  terri- 
tory of  Colona,  296;  territory  of  Jef- 
ferson, 297;  territory  of  Idaho,  303; 
Colorado  suggested,  312;  Colorado  bill 
signed  by  the  president,  318;  other 
names  suggested,  319;  first  judicial  dis- 
trict, 320,  367;  meeting  of  first  legis- 
lative assembly,  321;  "temporary  gov- 
ernment" act,  321;  territorial  govern- 
ment in  operation,  363;  Governor  Gil- 
pin's first  message,  364;  Colorado's 
first  assembly.  363 ;  its  seventeen  coun- 
ties, 365:  judicial  districts,  367; 
second  assembly,  367 ;  third  assembly, 
369 ;     capital    fixed    at    Denver ,   370 ; 


territorial  governors,  370;  territorial 
secretaries,  371;  territorial  congress- 
men, 371;  population  by  counties  in 
1866,  439;  first  thorough  census,  446-9; 
as  a  state,  465;  first  enabling  act,  466, 
468;  bill  signed  by  the  president,  470; 
rejected  by  the  people,  472;  vetoed  by 
President  Johnson,  477;  bill  passed 
over  veto  (January  9,  1867),  479; 
vetoed  by  the  president,  481;  other 
attempts  at  statehooil.  483-5;  bill  finally 
approved  by  President  Grant,  4.^6;  elec- 
tion of  delegates.  486;  first  state  idli- 
cers  and  general  asseuddy,  488;  gov- 
ernors ami  United  States  senators,  490; 
congressmen,  491 ;  enabling  act 
(1875),  492;  its  coal,  building  stones, 
cements,  etc.,  548;  value  of  gold  and 
silver  output,  (1870-1908),  .549;  judi- 
ciary department,  649 ;  first  hospital, 
671;  development  under  statehood, 
685;  in  the  year  1894,  713;  cavalry, 
741;  recovery  after  the  pianic  of  1893, 
744 ;    first   sugar   beet    factory,   748 

Colorado  ct   Kansas  Canal,  584 

Colorado  &  Southern  Railway  Company, 
525 

Colorado  &  Wyoming  Railway,  526 

Colorado  Battery,  742 

Colorado  Cattle  &  Horse  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, 608 

Colorado  Cattle  Growers '  Association, 
605,  608,  613 

Colorado  Central  &  Pacific  Railroad,  504- 

7,  509 

Colorado  City,  102,  241,  256,  267-9,  367- 

8.  435,  439,  4.55,  641,  709 
Colorado  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  698 
Colorado  College,  702 

Colorado  Dollars,  713 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Companv,  526, 
698,  755 

Colorado  Insane  As3dum,  633-4 

Colorado  in  the  war  with  Spain,  728 

Colorado  Medical  Society,  673,  674 

Colorado  Midland  Railway  Company, 
524-5 

Colorado  Packing  Company,  612 

Colorado  Penitentiary,  635-6 

Colorado  pioneer  lawyers,  659 

Colorailo  Seminary.  700 

Colorado  Springs,   119,  455-6,  627,  709 

Colorado  Springs  &  Cripple  Creek  Dis- 
trict Railway,  526 

Colorado  State  Bar  Association,  663 

Colorado  State  Medical  Society,  The,  681 

Colorado  Stock  Growers '  Association,  599, 
602,' 605-6 

Colorado   Suffrage  Association,   715 

Colorado  Supreme  Court  reports,  6.54 

Comanches  ("les  Choumans"),  32-3,  158 

Comjilex  and  perplexing  legal  questions, 
664 

Conclusion   of   war   with   Spain,    743 

Conejos  county,  63,  440 

Consolidated  Home  Supply  Ditch  & 
Reservoir  Company,  579 

Constitution  amended,  656 

Constitution  Colorado  Medical  Society, 
677 

Coochetopa  Pass,  129,  133 

Cook,  Dave,  600 

Cook,  George  W..  352,  492 

Cook,  Richard,  461 

Cook,  Samuel  H.,  (first  Civil  war  volun- 
teer), 381,  382 
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Cooper,  Douglass  H.,  406 

Cooper,  Job  A.,  portrait,   46-i;   490 

Corkscrew  District,  2.58 

Corner  stone  of  Capitol  laid,  709 

Coronado,  Francisco  de,  6-10 

Cossio,  Antonio  A'alverde  v,  16 

Costilla  county,   190,  366,"440 

Costilla  Irrigation  &  Power  Company, 
586 

Costilla  States  Development  Company, 
586 

Coulson,  W.  W.,  487 

Counties — twenty-six  original,  015;  coun- 
ties established  since   1870,  615-6 

County   courts,   657 

County  of  Arapahoe.  751 

County  superintendent  of  schools  (first), 
443 

Court   of  appeals,  657 

Courts  of  Colorado,  656 

Coxey's  Army  of  Commonwealers,  712 

Cozzeus,  EilAvard,  291 

Craig,  William,  475 

Crawford,  George  A.,  693 

Creede,    544 

Cressinghani.  Clara.  727 

Cripple  Creek,   750 

Cripple  Creek  Central  Eailway  Company. 
526 

Cripple  Creek  Mines,  545-6 

Crocker,  G.   F.,   617 

Crystal   River  Railroad,  526 

Cumniings,  Alexander,  portrait,  128; 
370,   374 

Ciu-rier,  T.  L.,  279 

Curtice,  W.  J.,  256,  320 

Curtis.  Samuel  S.,  237,  405-8,  417-8 

Curtis,  W.  J.,  443 

"Daily  Mountaineer,"  288 

"Daily  Rocky  ilountain  Herald"  (first 
daily  newsjjaper),  288 

"Daily  Rocky  Mountain   News,"  288 

Dallilia,   James   E.,  320 

Davidson,  C„  332 

Davis,  C.  C,  625 

Davis,  John  G.,  298 

Dawson,   James  H.,   647 

Dead  Men  's  Gulch,  259 

Deadwood    Diggings,    244,    248 

Deadwood  Gulch,  255 

Decade  of  the  '80s  was  a  period  of  re- 
markable activity,  709 

Deceased  members  of  Colorado  Medical 
Society,  682 

Defiance  Land  and  ^Town  Companv,  The 
694 

DeFrance,  A.  H.,  621  * 

DeT.aMar,  F.,  349,  353 

T'eLnno,    William    W.,    320 

Dclisle,    William,    11 

Del    Xorte,   558 

Del   Nnrte  System,  585 

Delta,  694 

De  Munn,  Jules,  167,  168 

Denver,  98,   118,   141,   143.  193,  200,  203 
223,  234,  237.  2.39,  244,  245,  261,  262, 
287,  304,  343-4,  356,  358-9,  366-7",  369,' 
370,    435,    441,   444-8,   463,   472,   631-2 
706,  709,  749,  755 

Denver  &  Intermountain  Railway,  526, 
528  . '  ' 

Denver  &  Interurban  Railroad,  528 
Denver  &  Middle  Park  Railway  Company, 
526 


Denver  i;  New  Orleans  Railway  Company, 

523 
Denver  &  Northwestern  Eailway,  528 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railway  Company, 

4.55-7,   517-20 
Denver   &   Santa   Fe   Railway  and   Tele- 
graph Compan}',  517-8 
Denver  &  South  Park  Eailway  Companv, 

520 
Denver,     Boulder     &     Western     Eailway 

Company,  526 
Denver,   Central   &  Georgetown   Railroad 

Company,  510 
Denver  City  Town  Company,  673 
Denver,  first  cabin  on  site  of  pioneer  city, 

216 
Denver,    Georgetown     &    Utah    Railway 

Company,   519-20 
Denver  Home  Guards,  384 
Denver,   James    W.,   233 
Denver,    Laramie   &    Northwestern    Rail- 
way Company,  527 
Denver,    Leadville   &    Gunnison    Railway 

Company,  521 
Denver,   ilarshall      cic     BoiiMer     Railway 

Company,  517,  523 
Denver  Medical  Association,  673 
Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific  Railway 

Company,  527 
Denver  Pacific  Company,  510-16 
Denver  Pacific     Eailway     &     Telegraph 

Company,  508,  513 
Denver  Pacific  Eailway  Company,  452 
Denver  Reservoir  &  Irrigation  Companv, 

.582 
Denver,    South    Park    &    Pacific    Railway 

Company,  520-1 
Denver,  South   Park   A:   Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road, 518 
Denver,    Texas    &    Fort    Worth    Railroad 

Company,  524 
Denver,  Texas  &  (iidf  Railroad  Company, 

524 
Denver     Union     Stuck     Yards    Company, 
611-2  ^     '' 

Denver,    Utah    &    Pacific    Railway    Com- 
pany, 523 
Denver,  We.stern  &  Pacific  Com])any,  523 
Departure  of  First  Regiment,  731 
Dickson,  T.  C,  224 
Dillon,  Sidney,  510 

Distinguished    members   of   the    bar,    663 
District   courts,   652,  657 
Ditch    Companies — Fall       River,      Rocky 
Mountain  anil  Consolidated  Companies, 
272;    Nevada   Cherry  Creek  and   Platte 
Companies,   273. 
Ditch  No.   10,  576-7 
Divide  Creek,  20 
Dix,   John    A.,    504 
Dodd.  Theodore  H.,  381,  404 
Dodge,   Francis  S.,  687 
Dodge,  Granville  M..  428-9,  505 
Dodge,  Henry,  135;  biography,  151 
DoUoff,  L.  W.,  620 
Dolores  county,  543 
Pominguez,    C,    617 
Doolittle,  James  R.,  470 
Dorsett,  Folsom,  234 
Douglas  county,  366 
Dow,   L.,  279 
Downing,  Jacob,  382,  431 
Dry  Creek  Diggings   (see  Placer  Camp) 
Duff,  James,  577 
Durango,   560,   697,   709 
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Durango   Towu  Company,  The,  698 
Durant,   Thomas   C,   510 

Earl,   J.   B.,   279 

Early  court  practice,  651 

Eaton,  Benjamin  II.,  portrait,  400 ;  490, 
621 

Eaton,  Isaac,  507 

Eayre,  George  S.,  405 

Ebert,  F.  J.,  502,  620 

Economic  history  of  Colorado,   757 

Educational  institutions — University  of 
Colorado,  617-20;  State  Agricultural 
College,  620-4;  School  of  Mines,  624-7; 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  Mute,  627- 
9;  State  Normal  schools,  629-30;  State 
Industrial  School,  630-1;  Industrial 
School  for  girls,  632 ;  State  Home  for 
Dependent  and  Neglected  Children, 
632;  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home, 
632-3;  Colorado  Insane  Asylum,  633-5; 
Colorado  Penitentiary,  635-6 

Educational   institutions,  699 

Elbert  county,  463 

Elbert,  Samuel  H.,  portrait,  224;  370, 
376,  405,  425,  428,  574-5,  621 

El  Dorado  City,   241,  264 

Election — first  in  Jefferson  terri- 
tory, 342;  defeat  of  state  proiect 
342-3 

Elizabethtown,  265 

Elk  River  Irrigation  &  Construction  Com- 
pany, 589 

Elmer,  E.  P.,  405 

El  Paso,  240,  264,  267 

El  Paso  county,  358,  366 

El  Paso  Town  Company,  240 

El  Pueblo,  181 

Emmerson,  James,  353 

Empire  Canal,  585 

Empire  City,  286 

Empire  Reservoir,  582 

Englewood,   214 

Equal  suffrage  bill  passed  1893,  726 
-Escalante    Hills,    21 

Establishment  of  public  schools,  699 

Evans,  453-4 

Evans,  iia,  215 

Evans,  John,  poj'trait.  96;  370,  373, 
415-6,  418-9,.  472.  475,  483,  .500,  .504, 
508,  510,  514,  518-20,  523,  708 

Evans  Journal,  454 

Evans,  William  G.,  527 

Everett.  Fram-is  E.,  626 

Excelsior  Canal,  583 

Eyster,  Christian   S.,  654 

Fairplay,   198,   256,   257 

Fall   Leaf,  206 

Fandango  Dollars,  713 

Farnsworth,  John  F.,  313 

Farrer,  J.  P.,  335 

Federal  Cen.sus  of  1910,   756 

Feld,  J.,  617 

Fellows,  A.  L.,  593 

Felt,  Zeiih.  Charles,  527 

Ferguson.  Levi,  335 

Ferrell,  J.  M.,  343,  347 

Fields,  William,  279 

Fillmore,  John  S.,  379 

Financial  crisis  of   1893.  710 

First  Colorado   in  capture  of  the  city  of 

JIanila,  732 
First  Colorado  Infantrv.  640 
First  Colorado   mortality  list,   740 
First  Colorado  returns  home,  738 


First   election   of  supreme   court   judges, 
659 

First  enduring  medical  society,  673 

First  physician,  666 

First  portentous  labor-strike,  692 

First    Regiment    of    Colorado    Infantry, 
730 

Fisher,  George  W.,  335 

Fisher,   Morton  C,  379 

Fisher,  T.  W.,  240 

Fisk.  A.  C,  452 

Fitzgerald,  J.,  352 

Fitzpatrick,  Thomas,   177 

Flickinger,  J.  R.,   629 

Florence   &   Cripple   Creek   Railroad,   526 

Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  156,  159 

Ford,  James  H.,  381,  404 

Forest  Reserves,  609 

Forsvthe,  George  A.,  431-3 

Fort"  Bent,   122,   123,   125,   129,   155,  667 

Fort  Bent   (New),  179,  ISO,  211 

Fort  Collins,  220,  240,  457,  620,  709 

Fort  Collins  lamb,  612 

Fort   Davy   Crockett,   186 

Fort   Garland,   190  , 

Fort  Lancaster,   182,   183 

Fort  Laramie,  186,  187 

Port  Lupton,  183,  571 

Fort    Lyon,   190 

Fort  Lyons  Canal,  584,  585 

Fort  Massachusetts,  23,  129,  161,  190 

Fort   Misery,  186 

Fort  Morgan,  96 

Fort    Pueblo,    181 

Fort  St.  Vrain,  116,  184,  185,  571 

Fort   ^'asquez,   182 

Fort   William,   186 

Fort    Wise,    190 

Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Raihvay  Com- 
pany, 524 

Fountain  City,  24.  264,  292,  329 

Fountain   City   Bridge   Company,  272 

Fountain   Colony  of  Colorado,  456 

Fountain  county,  358 

Fountain  Creek,  170,  173,  174 

Fourth   Intantry,  688 

Fourth  of  July,  fiist  in  Rocky  Mountain 
Region,  98 

Fowler,  Jacob,  171,  188 

Fraeb,   Henry,    186 

France,   Matthew,   628 

Frazier,  Jesse,  566 

Frazier,   R.   J.,   350,   352    ■ 

Fremont  county,   174,  366 

Fremont  's  E.vpeilitions — first  expedition 
starts  (June,  1842),  115;  reaches  Fort 
St.  Vrain,  116;  returns  to  St.  Louis, 
117;  second  expedition  starts  (May, 
1843),  117;  enters  Logan  county, 
Colorado,  118;  encamps  on  Cherry 
Creek  (Denver),  118;  encamps  near 
the  41st  parallel  (northern  Colorado 
houndary),  120;  reenters  Colorado  on 
return  trip  (June,  1844),  120;  de- 
scends into  Middle  Park,  121;  leaves 
Puetio  and  moves  down  the  Arkansas, 
122;  disbanded  at  St.  Louis,  122;  third 
expedition  organized  (summer  of 
1845),  123;  leaves  Fort  Bent,  124; 
crcs-es  Grand  river  toward  Ftah,  125; 
fourth  expedition  leaves  West|)ort 
(October.  1848),  125;  disaster  in  .San 
Luis  Valley,  125;  Fremont  reaches  the 
California 'coast,  (April  18.  1H49),  127. 
Fremont,  John  C,  24,  572,  596 
French,  Adnah.  224,  226,  459,  460 
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French  District,  258 

Frj'ing-pan  Giileh,  283 

Fry,  Joshua,  41 

Fur  traders  aud  trading  posts,  163-92 

Gale,  William  H.,  654 

Gantt  and  Blackwell,  174,  175 

Garrison,  A.  F.,  338 

Georgetown,  264,  284,  448,  533 

Georgetown,     Breckenridge     &     Leadville 

Railway   Company,  517 
Georgia  Gulch,  2S4 

Gest,  J.  H.,  345 

Gibson  District,   258 

Gibson,  Frank  B.,  527 

Gibson,  Thomas,  247,  264,  288,  334,  336, 
338 

Giles,  Charles,  274 

Gilmore,   C,  332 

Gilpin  county,  366,  440,  448.  530 

Gilpin,  William,  portrait,  64;  117,  157, 
158,  201,  319-20,  363-4,  367,  370,  372, 
378-80,   382-4.  400-3,   47.5,   617,  639 

Glenn,  Hugh,  171 

Glenwood  Sjirings,  694,  709 

Gold,  discovery  of,  in  Colorado,  193,  207 

Gold  Hill  and  Gregory  Roads,  271 

Gold  King  Mine,  546 

Gold  mining  at  Cripple  Creek,  746 

Gold  Run    (see  Deadwood  Diggings) 

Gold,  value  of  mined  in  Colorado  (1860- 
70),  449 

Golden,  624.  630,   641 

Golden  (Arapahoe  City),  237,  249 

Golden  City,  266,  289,  361,  366,  309-70, 
439 

Golden  City   (see  St.  Charles  City) 

Golden  Ditch,  579 

Golden  Gate,  269 

Golden,   Thomas,  206 

Golden.  Thomas  L.,  249 

Golden',  Thomas  !:<..  353 

Golden  Town  Company,  266 

Goldrick.  O.  J.,  442 

Goode,  William  H.,  338 

Gorsline,    William   R.,   654 

Goss,   Jl.,   617 

Gothelph,  Isaac,  585 

Gotthelf.  Isaac,  629 

Goudv.   Frank  C,  569 

Gould,  Jay,  516,  521 

Graham,  Benjamin,  461 

Graham,  Hiram  J.,  296-8,  319,  327 

Graham,  Thomas  J.,  618 

Grand  county.  462-3 

Grand  Junctujn,  131,  290.  693,  709 

Grand  river,  20 

Grand  River  Canal  Company,  587 

Grand  Valley  Highline  Canal.  587 

Granite,  283 

Grant,  James  B.,  portrait.  368;   490. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S..  484-7,  575 

Great  American  Desert,  550 

"Great  Desert,"  112,  113 

Great  Plains  Storage  System.  584 

Great  AVestern  Railway'  Company.  526 

Greeley,  452,  454,  456,  629,  709" 

Greeley    Colony    (first    "dry"    Colorado 

community),  453 
Greeley  Colony,  574.  576-7 
Greeley  District,  556-7 
Greeley,  Horace,  452 
Greeley-Pondre  irrigation  project,  582 
Greeley,    Salt    Lake    &    Pacific    Railway 

Company,  523,  526 
"Greeley  Tribune,"  453 


Cireen  City,  454 

CJreen,  D.  S.,  454 

Green,  James  S.,  297,  318 

Green,  William  E.,  527 

Green,  William  H.,  272,  291,  292,  404 

Greenwood  county,  463,  447 

Greenwood,  W.  H.,  424 

Gregory,  David,  3.55 

Gregg,   tteorge    W.,    240 

Gregg,   Josiah,  200,   671 

Gregg  narrative,  671 

Gregory  District,  254,  256,  273-4 

Gregory,  John  H.,  250-2,  530 

Gregory  Lode,  252,  254,  530 

Grev.  James  A.,  300,  355 

Griffith,   D.    T.,    265 

CJrifKth,  George  F.,  265 

Gros  Ventres,  33.  146-9 

Grow,  Galusha  A.,  297,  305-7 

Growth  of  population  during  '80s,  709 

Guadalupe,  23 

Ciaudaloupe    county,    366 

Guggenheim,  Simon,  490,  491 

Gunnison,   461,   630,    695,    709 

Gunnison  Canon,  131 

Gunnison   country,    (see   Western   Slope) 

Gunnison,  J.  W.,  461 

Ciunnison,    John    W.,    23,    128,    131,    132, 

498,  572 
Gunnison   river,   20,    130 
Ciunnison  Tunnel  irrigation  proiect,  586- 

7,  593 

Hadley,  William  L.,  488 

Hahn's  Peak,  695 

Hall.   B.   F.,  319,  652,  677 

Hall.  Frank,  371.  374,  .566 

Hallett,  Moses,  653 

Hambleton,  Josiah  W.,  382 

Hamilton,  462 

Hamilton  City,  283 

Hamind.  William,  617 

Hammond.  iJeade,  587 

Handy   Ditch.   577,   579 

Harliour.  R.  R.,  405 

Harding,  Stephen   H.,  653 

Hardscrabble  Creek,  177 

Harlan,   James,   482 

Hartley,  William,  224,  227 

Hartsel,  Samuel,  598 

Hartsel   Station,   59 

Hatch,  William  H.,  623 

Hatcher,   John.   571,   585 

Hawes,  Jesse,  629 

Hayden,  F.  V..  535 

Hayes,  Maurice,  539 

Haynes,  H.  N.,  593 

Heail.  Lafayette.  23,  572 

Healthfulness  in  the  far  west,  571 

Hempstead,  Dr.,  667 

Henderson,  J.  D.,  343 

Henrylyn   irrigation   project,   582 

Hicklin.  Alexander,    (Zan.),  24 

Hicks,    George.    Sr..    211 

Higginbotham,    Josejih    (Buckskin    Joe), 

Highland    (North    Denver),    262 
Hifhline  Canal,  582,   584 
Hill,    Nathaniel   P.,   438,   490,   491     531 
625-6  ' 

Hinman,  Josiah,  223 
Hinsdale  county,  463 
Hi.'-torian   of  Long's  expedition,   667 
Holiack,   John,    166 
Hofier  Brothers,  611 
Hogg,  Herschel  M.,  492 
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Holbrook   Canal,   584 

HoUadav   Overland   Mail   &   Express   Co., 

4^(3,  502,  503 
Holly,  Carrie  S.,  727 
Hollv,   Charles   F.,   321,  466-7 
Holly,    William,   (503 
Holmes,  Mrs.  James  H.,  217 
Home  Supply  Ditch,   579 
Hopkins,   F.,    279 
Horse  Creek  Beservoir,  584 
Horsfal,  David,  255 
Horsfal  Lode,  255 
Horticulture.  557,  5(i5-7 
Howe,  Marshall  S.,  403 
Hottes,  A.  T.,  Ii21 
Hoyt,  Samuel  N.,  634 
Huddert,  William,  185 
Huerfano  county,  366 
Huerfano  river,  52,   105 
Hughes,   Bela   M.,   488,  490,   508,  510 
Hughes,  Charles  J.,  490,  527 
Humbell,   Auraria,   276 
Hunt,  A.  C.  portrait,  160;  370,  375,  518 
Hunt,  W.  P.,  166 
Huntsville,  269 

Idaho  Springs,  264 

III. lings,  James  W.,  384 

Illinois   Gulch,    254 

Increase  of  jiopulation  after  ailmission 
to  Union,  692 

Indian  tragedy,  685 

Indians — French  names  for  western 
tribes,  32-3;  Du  Tisne  (Du  Tissenet), 
34-5;  wars  with  (in  the  '60s),  411-33; 
first  open  depredations  in  Colorado. 
413 

Industrial  school  for  girls,  632 

Institute   for  the   Blind   and   Mute,  627-9 

Irrigation — Ancient  and  Spanish  irrigat- 
ing ditches,  570;  first  American  ditch, 
571;  San  Luis  (Mexican)  ditch,  572; 
first  irrigation  congress,  held  in  Denver, 
574;  development  of  irrigation  from 
1870  to  1880,  576;  modern  systems  of 
irrigation,  578;  the  "District  Irriga- 
tion Law."  (1901),  580;  in  the  Arkan- 
sas valley,  583 ;  San  Luis  valley,  585 ; 
Grand  River  valley,  587;  Colorado  irri- 
gation legislation,  589-93;  state  legis- 
lation regarding,  645-6 ;   757 

Irrigation  Congress  (first  in  the  United 
States),  574 

Irrigation  Districts,  590-2 

Jackson  county,  358,  561 

Jackson.   George   A.,   249.   251,   530 

Jackson  Lake  Reservoir,  581 

James,    Edwin,    667 

James,  Edwin,  92;   "His  Account,"  93, 

113;   biography,   110 
Janise,  Antoine,  240 
Janise.    Nicholas,    240 
Jaraniillo,  Juan.   7,  8,  9 
Jarvis,   George   E.,    625 
Jefferson  City,  257 
Jefferson  county,  358,  366 
Jefferson  Medical  Society,  669,  673 
Jenkins,  John   W.,   371 
Jessup,  A.  E.,  92 
Jewett,   M.   M.,   234 
Johnson,  Andrew,  475-81 
Johnson,  Charles   Scott,   527 
Johnson,    Colorado,    276 
Johnson,   S.   J.,    353 
Johnson,  Sanders  W.,  355 


Johnson,  W.  F.,  5US,  510,  514 
Jones  &  Cartright,  263 
Jones,  J.  S.,  617 
Jonesville,   462 
Judiciary   department,   649 
Julesburg,  435 
Jurisdiction  of  courts,  657 
Justices  of  the  peace,  657 

Kansas  Pacific  Company,  510-16 
Kansas  tribe   (French  "Canez"),  32 
Kassler,  George  W.,  520 
Kearny,  Stephen  W.,   153,   154,  156 
Kehler,  John  H.,  347,  355 
Kelley,  A.  G.,  279 

Kelley,   Malinda   Catherine    (first   Ameri- 
can   native    of    Colorado),    177 
Kelley 's  Mining  District,  279,  281 
Kennedy,  J.  L.,  259 
Kern.  Edward  M.,  123 
Kiugslniry,   E.   W.,   405 
Kingsbury,  Gaines  P.,  136,  138,  141,  143 
Kinua  &  Nye,  238 
Kinna,  John,  238 
Klock,  Frances  S.,  727 
Kountze,  Charles  B.,  520 
Kountze,  Luther,  508 
Kroenig,  William,  268 

La  Bruyere,  Fabree  de,  39 

La   Clede,   Pierre,  42  , 

La  Glorieta  Pass,  battle  of  (Gettysburg 
of  the  southwest),   394-6 

La  Harpe,  Benard  de,  35-6 

La  Honton.  Baron,  27 

La  Junta,  709 

Lake  City,  096 

Lake  county,.  366.  440,  448.  537 

Lake  Loveland  Reservoir,  580 

Lalande,   Baptist,  65,   165 

Lamar,  584 

Lamar  Canal,  583 

Lane.   James   H.,   408,   472,  473 

LaPlata  county,  463 

LaPorte.    240, '435 

Larick,  Freilerick,  585 

Larimer   &   Weld  Canal,   576-7-8,   580 

Larimer   county,   366,   440 

Laiimer  County  Ditch,  578 

Larimer.   William,   405 

Larimer,  William,  Jr.,  234,  235,  237,  320, 
329,   331 

Las  Animas  county,  107,  438 

Latham,   452 

Lathan,  W.  H.,  003 

Laurette,    284 

Lauzon,   F.   C.   586 

Lawrence,  Charles  A.,  234,  347 

Lawrence  Co.,  224 

Leadville,  58,  281,  287,  539-40-1,  692.  7.50 

Leadville  District,  540 

Leavenworth  and  Pike's  Peak  Stage  and 
Express  Co..  263 

Leavenworth,  Henry,  404 

Leavenworth,  Jesse  H.,  404-0 

Le  Doux,  Maurice,  174 

Lee,  Abraham,  279,  280 

Leech.   Heurv   C,   474-5 

Left  Hand,  418,  421 

Legislation — Unwritten  codes  of  the 
aborigines,  637-8;  pioneer  "laws," 
639;  organic  act  of  the  territory,  639; 
legislation  of  the  territorial  assembly, 
639-41;  Colorado  a  state.  641;  its  con- 
stitution  and  legislation,  641-8 

Lemen,  Lewis  E.,  666 
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Le  Moine.  Jean  Baptii?te  (Sieur  de  Bien- 
ville), 36 

Lewis,  Meriwether,  45 

Lilley,  John  G.,  003 

Little  Beaver,  206 

Little  Dry  Creek,  2U 

Little   Giant,    (gold   lode),  4(30 

Little  Raven,  422 

Little  Pittsburgh,  692 

Little  Pittslnirg  Mine,  .539 

Littleton,  516 

Livestock — Introduction  into  the  south- 
west, 594;  Texas  cattle  brought  to 
Pike's  Peak  (1860),  597;  first  stock 
laws,  597-,'i;  more  cattle  from  Texas, 
59.S  (iOl;  Colorado  cattlemen  organized, 
602-5 ;  clash  between  sheepmen  and 
cattlemen,  605-7;  organization  of  the 
Colorado  cattle  growers '  association, 
605;  "beginning  of  the  end''  of  the 
free  open  range,  608 ;  National  Live 
Stock  Association  organized,  608 ; 
dwindling  of  the  cattle  industry,  609; 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  live- 
stock, 610;  marketing  of  livestock,  611- 
2;  livestock  shows,  613;  number  and 
value  of  live  stock,  614 

Livestock  industry,  755 

Location  of  the  seat  of  Colorado 's  state 
government,  700 

Logan  county,  118,  417 

Logan,   Samuel    M.,   382 

Long  Expedition — Departs  from  St. 
Louis.  92;  organized  for  march  to  the 
Rocky  mountains,  93;  reaches  Pawnee 
villages,  94;  enters  Northeastern 
Colorado,  96  ;  Long 's  Peak,  96 ;  visits 
site  of  Denver,  98;  first  sight  of  Pike's 
Peak,  100;  reaches  the  localities  of 
Colorado  City  and  Manitou,  102 ;  first 
to  scale  Pike  's  Peak,  103 ;  at  the  sites 
of  Canon  City  and  Pueblo,  104-5;  de- 
scends the  Arkansas  river,  and  leaves 
Colorado,  107 ;  reunite<l  detachments 
disband  at  Cape  Girardeau,  110;  a 
summer  excursion,  112 

Long,    Stephen    Harriman     (biography), 

Longmont,  453,  709 

"Longmont  Sentinel,"  453 

Long's   Peak,   96,   111,   112 

Los  Juntas,  22 

Louden  Ditch,  577,  579 

Louisiane,  2,  40,  42;  acquired  by  the 
U.  S.  44;  exploring  expeditions,  45; 
the  Pike  expedition,  45-69;  its  identi- 
fication with  Burr's  conspiracy.  71- 
90;  Long's  expedition,  91-113;  Fre- 
mont's expeditions,   114-134 

Loveland  &  Greeley  Ditch,  577,  579 

Loveland,  W.  A.  H.,  474,  502,  505,  515, 
517,  625-6 

Lovell  &  Reed,  597 

Lowe,   T.   H.,   545 

Lower  Latham  Ditch,  577 

Lucero,  M.,  621 

Lupton,  Lancaster  P.,   182 

Lynch,  J.   T.,  621 

Magnolia,   534 

Mailie,  Charles,  382 
Malgares,  Don  Pacundo,  50-1 
Mallet   Bros.,  38 
Mallory,  Robert,  470 
Mam  Creek,  20 
Manitou,   102,    119 


Manitou  &  Pike's  Peak  Railway,  526 

Manufacturing,   755 

Manufacturing  and  commercial  enter- 
prises, 698 

Marcy,  R.  B.,   159-62,  185,  572 

Market  value  of  silver  mined  during  '80s, 
710 

Marshall  Reservoir,  582 

Martinez,  Antonio,  23 

Mayer,  Leopold,  585 

Maxwell,  James  P.,  628 

McAfee,  Henry,  338,  349,  350 

McAfee,  H.  H.,  352 

McAlister.  Henry,  455 

McClure,  William  P.,  344 

McCook,  Edward  M.,  portrait,  193;  370, 
375-7,  485,  575 

McCook,  Mrs.   Edward   M.,  715 

McCook,  Governor,  message  on  female  suf- 
frage, 716 

McCoy,  H.,  332,  334 

McCoy,  N.  B.,  629 

McCreery,  J.  W.,  629 

McDonald,  Jesse  P..  490,  portrait,  649; 
753 

McDougall,  George,  211 

McFadding,  William,  232 

McGaa,  William,  224,  226,  234 

McGaa,   William   Denver,   276 

Mclntire,   Albert   W.,  490,   portrait,   529 

McKnight,   John,   173 

.McLain,   W.   D.,  262,  405 

McLain's  Battery,  405,  407 

McLean,  Samuel,'  353,  360 

McNulty,  Gulch,  281 

Mead,  Elwood,  563 

Mears.   Otto,   448,   697 

Jledical  officers  with  Cols.  Henry  Dodge 
and  Stc]iheu  W.  Kearny,  667 

Medical  jirofession.  666 

Meeker,  694 

Meeker,   Nathan   ('.,  452,  685 

Merrick,  John  L.,  247,  350,  352 

Merritt,  Wesley,  690 

Meyer,  W.  H.,"629 

Middle  Park,  462,  561 

.Middleton,  Robert,  268 

Military  Expeditions — Dodge  expedition, 
135-53;  Kearny  expedition,  153-7;  Gil- 
pin expedition,  157-9;  Marcy  expedi- 
tion,  159-62 

Militia  orilered  out,  714 

Milk  Creek  tragedy,  689 

Miller,  James  W.,"280 

Miller,  John  D.,  218 

Miller,  Josefih,   166 

Mills,  J.  Warner,  644,  647 

Jlills,  W.  F.  R..  529 

Miners'  Association,  692 

Miners  strikes,  749 

Mining,  698 

Mining  camp  disturbance  of  Crinnle 
Creek,   715 

Mining  disturbances,   715 

Mining   for   the   precious   metals,    756 

Mining  of  silver,  710 

Missouri  City,  265 

Missouris  Massacre  Spaniards,  17 

Moer,    Samuel,    379 

Moffat,  David  H.,  508,  514,  520,  527 

Moffat  Road  (see  Denver,  Northwestern 
&  Pacific  Railway  Company) 

Mautana  City,  223,  224, ,227,  229   237 

Montana   Town  Co.,  22.3 

Monte  Vista,  632-3 

Monte  Vista  Canal,   585 

Montezuma    Valley,   560 
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Montezuma     Valley     Irrigation     District, 

588 
Montzunia  Valley  Irrigation  System,  588 
Montrose,  694,  709 
Montrose  and  Uneonipahgre  Dileh  Com- 

])'-ir.y,  11*14 
Monument   Creek,   101 
Mooers,  J.  H.,  431-3 
Moonlight,  Thomas,  428 
Moore,  John  C,  288,  345 
Moore,   Mark   A.,  353 
Morgan,  Charles  H.,  3(il 
Morgan,  <  harles  L.,  313 
Morgan  county,  96,  579 
Mormons,    arrive    at    the    Pueblo,     177; 

establish   family   life   in   Colorado,    177 
Morrison,  Arthur  R.,  644 
Morrison,  Robert  S.,  637 
Morrison,    William,    65,    165 
Morrison,  William  M.,   166 
Mortality  list  of  the  First  Colorado,  740 
Morton,  G.  W.,  405 

Moscoso  (see  Luis  Moseoso  de  Alvarado) 
Moses,  Thomas,  Jr.,  405 
Mount   Pisgah    Mining   District,    545 
Mount   Vernon,   269 
Mountain  City,  286,  290 
Mountain  City,   (see  Central  City) 
Mountain  county,  358 
Mountaineer  gold  lode,  460 
Munson,    Hugh,    621 

National  Live  Stock  Association,  60S 

National    Packing    Company,    612 

Negro    District,    258 

Nevada,    448 

Nevada  Gulch,  254 

New  England  Colony,  453 

New  Fort  Bent   (see  Fort  Bent) 

New  France,  2 

New  France — LaSalle  claims  the  Miss- 
issippi Valley  to,  25;  Belief  in  Asiatic 
connections,  26 ;  Sea  of  the  West,  30 ; 
Indian  tribes  named  by  French 
geographers,  32;  French  explorations 
west  of  the  Mississipjii,  33;  still  hunt- 
ing for  the  Chinese  frontier,  39;  divi- 
sion into  Canada  and  Louisiana,  40; 
last  search  for  the  water  passage  to 
India,  41;  Spain  takes  possession  of 
New  France  (1768),  42 

New  Spain — Coming  of  the  French  to, 
15;  returned  to  Prance  (1762),  21; 
No  permanent  settlement  established, 
22 

Niehol,  George,  585 

Nichols,  Charles,  224,  227,  233,  236 

Nicollet.  .lean,  30 

Nigger  Baby  Hill,  543 

Ninth  Regiment  of  United  States  Cav- 
alry, 687 

North  county,  358 

North  Park,'  462,   561 

North   Poudre   Irrigation   Company,   578 

Nye,   John,   238 

Oakes,   D.   C,   219 

Odell,   J.   N.,   352 

O'Donnell,   William,   220 

Old   Fortification  Camp,  689 

Olin,  Walter  H.,  550 

Onate,  Juan   de,   12-15 

Orman,  James  B.,  490,  portrait,  594 

Oro  City,  287 

Otero  Canal,  584 


Otis,  Harrison  (!.,  286 
Ouray,  461,  696,  "09 
Ouray  Town  Company,  697 
Outlying  towns  add  to  Denver,  751 
Output   of  gold   in   the  state   for  various 

years,    746 
Owens,  A.  H.,   272 
Oxford  Farmers'  Canal,  584 

Padilla,  Juan  de,  8,  10 

Padoucas,  32,  34,  35,  37,  38 

Pagosa  Springs,  436 

Palmer,   William  J.,  455-6,  514,  517 

Park  county,   198,  358,  366,  440,  448 

Parkman,   Francis,    176 

Parks,  121 

Parks,  R.   S.,   353 

Parkville,  258 

Parrott,   W.  J.,   355 

Pathfinder  of  the  San  Juan  Country, 
697 

Patterson,  A.  O.,  617 

Patterson,  C.  B.,  335 

Patterson,   Thomas   M.,   372,   485,   489-91 

Paul,    J.    Marshall,    621,    625 

Pawnee  &  Western  Company,  501,  502 

Pawnee  Creek,  9fi 

Pawnee  Ditch,  578 

Pawnee  Republic,  50 

Pawnees,  137,  150,  151 

Pawnees   (French  "Panis"),  32 

Peabody,  James  H.,  490,  portrait,  624; 
752 

Peak,  James,  112 

Peavy,  Angette  J.,  727 

Pecki  Charles  D.,  268 

Penalosa,  Don  Diego  Dionisio  de,  15 

Pence,   Lafe,   492 

Peralto,  Pedro  de,  14 

Percentages  of  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion in  the  counties  in  which  tilling 
the  soil  is  the  principal  occupation,  757 

Perry,   Samuel   M.,   527 

Peterson,   H.   C.  621 

Pettis,  S.  N.,  319,  652 

Piedmont,  269 

Pierce,  John,  508,  510 

Pike,  Zebulon  M.,  45,  69;  promoted  cap- 
tain, 86;  congress  refuses  extra  com- 
pensation, 89;  biography,  90;  570,  595 

Pike's  Fort  (1806),  first  American 
structure  in   Colorado,  53 

Pike's  Peak  Country,  201,  202,  204,  205; 
first  permanent  American  colony,  207, 
208,  the  Russell  expedition,  208-11; 
Lawrence  party,  211,  217.18;  O'Don- 
nell party,  220 ;  organization  of 
pioneer  town  companies,  223-42;  first 
mercantile  establishment  in,  237; 
memorial  for  home-maile  government, 
246;  first  newspapers,  247;  the 
"gobaeks, "  248;  actual  discoveries 
and  permanent  settlements,  249-59; 
first  mining  district  formed,  251;  early 
wagon  roads  through,  270-2;  ditch 
companies,  272-4;  pioneer  stamp  mills, 
274-5;  family  life,  276;  first  American 
native,  276;  first  daily  newspaper, 
288;  population  in  1860,  359;  551, 
638-9 

Pike's  Peak  excitement,  758 

Pike's  Peak,  first  measurement  of,  55; 
96,  100,  102,  103,  111,^112,  155-6; 
first  woman  to  ascend,  217 

Pioneer  feminine  legislators  in  Colo- 
rado, 727 
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Pitkin,  Frederick  \V.,  portrait,  337;   490, 

706 
Phillebert's  Company,  1(37,  168 
Physicians,    666 
Physieans  in   1S59,  669 
Placer   Camp,   215 

Plains  Indians   (see  Indians) 

Platte  Canon,   99 

Platte  Ditch,  574 

Platte  River,  38,  95,  101 

Platte   Valley   Canal,  579 

Plateau  Valley,  559 

Pleasant  Valley  &  Lake  Canal,  578 

Plum    Creek,    99,    119 

Political   episode  of  1904-05,   752 

Politics  and  the  judiciary,  65S 

Pony    Express,    288,    436 

Popple,  Henry  ("Map  of  the  British 
Empire  in  America"),  29 

Population    during     '80s,    709 

Population  of  Colorado  in  1900,   748 

Porter,  Samuel  G.,  593 

Post,  C.  C,  360 

Poudre   River,    120,   555 

Poudre  Valley  Ditch,  581 

Poulot    &    Voilleque,    547 

Poverty   Gulch,    546 

Preuss,  Charles,  115,  117,  120,  125 

Price,  Sterling.  407-8 

Printer  Roy  Lode,  537 

Pritchard.  "  Jesse   L.,   405,    407 

Proceedings  of  Territorial  Medical  Con- 
vention,  674 

Proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  the 
state  of  Colorado  on  female  snffraffe, 
726  "  ' 

Prosser,  Couklin  &  Co.,  274 

Public  schools — territorial,  442;  first 
union  school,  442;  first  legislation 
443;  fund  created,  443;  Denver  di- 
vided into  districts,  444;  new  law  of 
1870,    446 

Pueblo,  105.  173,  178.  2''0  ■'41  4m 
709.   755  '    '     '  ' 

Pueblo  City,  291.  292,  366,  435.  439,  633 

Pueblo  County — Pioneer  Mexican  set- 
tlers. 22,  24;  first  white-man's  house 
in  Colorado,  43;  366 

Pueblo-Indian  massacre   (1854),  178 

Puelilo  Indians,  revolt  of  (1680)    15 

Purcell,  James.  70,  193,  198;  first  Colo- 
rado American.   164 

Purgatory  River.  22,  52.   107-8 

Quajtz  and  stamp  mills,  first  arastra, 
273;  tmp-hammer  jiulverizer,  274; 
fir.st  stamp  mills,  274 

Quivira,    7-10,    14,    15,    29 

Raflferty.   Isaac   N.,  279,   280 

Railroads — First.  440-1 :  results  of 
advent  to  Colorado,  450-1 ;  early  dis- 
cussions of  transcontinental  highways, 
495-9;  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  500- 
23;  Union  Pacific,  500-7;  first  Colo- 
rado railroad  (Colorado  Central),  503; 
Colorado  Central  and  Pacific  Railroad, 
504-7.  509;  Denver  Pacific  Railway 
and  Telegraph  Company,  508;  513; 
first  Kansas  Pacific  train  enters  Den- 
ver. 515 ;  Kansas  Pacific  and  Denver 
Pacific  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  516; 
commencement  of  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  road,  517-20;  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railway  enters  Colorado, 
521 ;   Colorado  division  of  the  Chicago, 


Burlington  &  Quincy  System  built, 
522 ;  Colora<lo  Midland  Railway  Co! 
organized,  524;  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  Line  completed,  525 ;  Colo- 
rado &  Southern  Railway  Co.,  525 ; 
Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way, 527;  Denver,  Laramie  &  North- 
western Railway  Co.,  527 

Ralston  Creek,  203 

Ralston,   Lewis,  214 

Ralston,  Samuel,  209 

Ramage.  J.  D.,  238 

Randall,  George  M..  625 

Reports  of  proceedings  of  Jefferson 
Medical  Society,  670 

Report  of  Second  Special  Committee  on 
Female   Suffrage.    723 

Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Female 
Suffrage.    717 

Reynolds.  James, -409 

Rezner,  Jacob,  166 

Rice,  Frank  S..  647 

Richardson.  Sylvester,   461.  462 

Rio  Blanco  Canal.  589 

Rio   Cone.ios.   572 

Rio  de  los  Animas  (see  Purgatory 
River),    19.  .108 

Rio   de   los   Pinos,    19 

Rio  de  San  Antonio  Martir,  20 

Rio   de   San   Clemente,   21 

Rio  de  San  Francisco,  20 

Rio  de  San  Rafael,  20 

Rio  de  Santa  Rosalia,  20 

Rio   Dolores,   20 

Rio  Grande  Canal.  586 

Rio  Grande  county,   463 

Rio  Grande  Land  &  Canal  Company, 
585 

Rio  Grande  Valley-Mexico  attempts 
colonization.  22 

Rio   Grande  Western   Railway   Company, 

Rio  Mancos,  20 

Rio  Piedra,  19 

Riviere  de  la  Fontaine  qui  Bouille 
(River  of  the  Boiling  Spring),  170 

Rivera  Juan,  194 

Rivera,  Juan  Maria,  19 

Riviere  la  Plat  (River  of  the  Padoucas), 
38 

Riverside   Reservoir,   581 

Robbins.  Samuel  E.,  382 

Robert  E.  Lee  Mine.  539 

Roberts,  Benjamin  S..  391 

Roberts,   W.  'w.,   603 

Robidoux  's  Post,  191 

Robinson,  Edward,  166 

Robinson,  John  H..  666 

Rock   Mine,   538 

Rocky  Ford  Canal,  583 

Rocky  Mountain  City,   266 

Rocky    Mountain    Ditch.    579 

"Rocky  Mountain  Gold  Reporter  and 
Mountain  City  Herald."  264 

Rocky  Mountain  locust  plague,  458 

Rocky  Mountain  Medical  Society.  681 

"Rocky  Mountain  News,"  247,  264 

Rogers.  Hickory.  233,  338,  353 

Roman    Nose,   416.   431,   432 

Rositi,  62 

Ross-Lewin,  George  E.,  527 

Roster  of  presidents  of  Colorado  Medi- 
cal Society,  682 

Roubideau,  Antoine,  185,  201 

Routt  county,  561 
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Routt     County     Development     Company, 

589 
Koutt,  John  L..  portrait,  256;   371,  377, 

488 
Rowell,   L.   D.,   404 
Eueker,   Atterson   W.,   492 
Kucid,   Anson,   634 
Russell   brothers '   exjjedition,   668 
Russell    Gulch,    254 
Russell,  J.  O.  232,  254 
Russell,  J.  Oliver,  209,  215 
Russell,  L.  J.,  232,  262,  329,  332,  334,  668 
Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell,  263 
Russell  party,  239 
Russell,  William  Green,  208-10,  213,  215, 

216,  232,  254,  272 
Euxton,  Frederick,  176 

Sage,  Rufus,  201 
Saguache  county,  447 

St.     Charles    Association;     Its    constitu- 
tion,   the    earliest    Colorado    municipal 
document,   226 
St.  Charles  City,  225-8,  233,  234,  236 
St.  Charles  River,  52 

St.  Charles  Valley-Mexicans  settle  in,  22 

St.  Louis,  founding  of,   42 

St.  Louis  Western  Colony,  453 

St.  Matthews,  J.  H.,  349',  353 
St.    Pierre,   Legardeur   de,    31 

St.  Vrain,  Ceran,  174,  175,  179,  184,  185 

St."  Vrain  county,  358 

Salcedo,  Nimesio,  69 
Salida,  709 

Salt   Lake,   28 

Sanhorn,  George  L.,  382 

Sanborn,  John  B.,  159 

Sand  Creek  (battle  of),  421-8 

Sanders,  James,  249 

San  Felipe,  20 

Sanford,   Byron  M.,  617 

San  Juan  Country,  449,  542-4,  547 

San  Juan  county,  463 

San  Luis,  20 

San  Luis  Ditch,  22 

San  Luis  A'alley,   132,  558 

San  Luis  Valley  Canal,  585 

San  Luis  Valley,  Mexico  attempts  colon- 
ization of,  22 

San  Luis  Park,  63,  193 

Santa  Maria  Reservoir,  586 

Saratoga  county,   358 

Saratoga  West,  290 

Sarpv,  Peter  A.,  182 

Say,  Thomas,  108 

Schaffenburg,  Mark  A.,  635 

Schneider  Ditch,   578 

School  of  Mines,   624-7 

Schools,    699 

Scott,  J.   D.,  248,  255 

Scott,    Winfield,    153 

Scudder,  Edmund,   617 

Scudder,   Edwin,  466-7 

Scurry,  William  R.,  395-8 

Sea  of  the  West,  30 

Sedalia,    100 

Senex,     John      (his     "Map     of     North 
America"),  28 

Serra,  Junipero,  19 

Sewall,  Joseph   A.,  620 

Shafer.   D.,   353 

Shafer,  J.  M.,  332 

Shafroth,    John    F..    490,    492,    portrait, 
712 

Shank,  J.  L.,  259 

Sheldon,  A.  Z.,  628 


Sherwood,  Jesse  M.,  621 

Shiann    Pass    Town   Company,   265 

Shoup,  George  L.,  420 

Sibley,  Henry  H.,  386-92 

Silver  mining,   756 

Silver  Plume,  533 

Silverton,  696 

Silverton  Railway,  526 

Simmon-s,  Philander,  211,  214 

Simpson,  George,  175,  206 

Simpson,  James  H.,  7 

Skinner,  W.  E.,  527 

Slater,  S.  S.,  279-80 

Slaughter,  William  M.,  296,  332,  344, 
353 

Slough,  John  P.,  381,  382,  393,  396-8 

Smith,  A.  J.,  327 

Smith,  H.  P.  A.,  233,  235,  332,  334,  340, 
349 

Smith,  J.  Bright,  360 

Smith,  J.  Nelson,  404,  407-8 

Smith,   James  M.,  618,  621 

Smith,  James  T.,  626 

Smith,  John  S.,  (first  American  miner 
in  Colorado),  206,  214,  216,  224,  232, 
234 

Smith,  John  W.,  508 

Smith,  Josiah  F.,  268 

Smith,  Stephen,  268 

Smith,  Timothy  M.,  621 

Smith,   William,   224,   226 

Soldiers'  and   Sailors'  Home,  632-3 

Sopris,  Richard,  335,  355,  382 
South  Bend  Party,  252 

South  Park,  56,  198,  200,  202,  255 
South  Park  District,  536-7 

South  Platte  Ditch,  577 
South  Pueblo,  455-7,  463 
Southern  Colorado  Stock  Growers '  Asso- 
ciation, 603 
Southwestern  Colony,  453-4 
Spanish- American  war,  728 
Spanish   Bar,   255 
Speer,  Robert  W.,  751 
Stanton,  Elizabeth  C,  715 
State  Agricultural  College,  748 
State  cajiitol,  frontispiece,  vol.  1,  707 
State  constitution,  656 
State  Experiment  Station,  623 
State    Historical    and    Natural    History 

Society,  704 
State    Home    for    Dependent    and    Neg- 
lected Children,  632 
State  Industrial  School,  630-1 
State  Norma!  Schools,  629-30 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 727 
Steamboat  Springs,  695 
Steck,   Amos,   617 
Steele  county,  358 
Steele,  Robert  W.,  portrait.  32;  272,  300, 

340.  348,  351,  353,  356,  360-2 
Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  297 
Sterling  Ditch,  578 
Stevens,   George  W.,   279,  280 
Stevens,  W.  H.,  538-9 
Stevenson,  R.  M.,  23 
Stewart,   William   M.,   476 
Stilwell,    Jack,    432 
Stone,  Amherst  W.,  655 
Stone,  Samuel,   194 
Stone,   Wilbur  F.,   179,  291,  628,  659 
Stoughton,  William  L.,  319-20 
Stout,  E.  P.,  234-6,  267,  335,  338 
Stratton,   Winfield  S.,   627 
Strikes,    749 
Sublette,  William  L.,  182,  186 
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Suffrage  to  women,  715 

Sugar  beet  culture,  747 

Sulphur   Springs,   436,   462 

Summit  county.  366,  440,  448,  536 

Sumner,  Charles,  476 

Sunshine,  534 

Supreme  court,  657 

Swink,  George  W.,  583 

Symes,  George  C,  492 

Tabor,  H.  A.  W.,  283 

Tabor,  Horace  A.  W.,  490 

Taffe,   John,   371 

Tappan,  Lewis  N.,  267 

Tappan,  Samuel  F.,  381,  382 

Tarryall   City,   257 

Tarryall  Creek,  256 

Taylor,  Edward  T.,  492 

Taylor  Park,  461 

Teller,    Henry    M..    415,    417,    472,    488, 

490,   491 
Telluride,  697 
Telluride   Belt,    535 

Territorial   capital    remoyed    from    Gold- 
en to  Denyer,  707 
Territorial  court  system,  651 
Territorial    judges,    652 
Territorial   Medical  Conyention,  674 
Territorial     superintendent     of     common 

schools    (first)    443 
Territory  diyided  into  three  judical  dis- 
tricts,' 652 
Territory     of     Jefferson — Inception     of 
proyisional  goyernment,   327;    first   at- 
tempt at  local  ciyil  goyernment,  328 ; 
first    step    toward    state    goyernment, 
329 ;  conyention  at  Auraria"  City,  330 ; 
boundaries    for     proposed    ' '  state    of 
Jefferson,"   332;    conyention   at    Den- 
ver    City,     334;     the     Jefferson     con- 
stitution,   341;     the    election    returns, 
342;  political  complications,  347;  pro- 
ceedings   of     the     Denyer     conyention 
(October,    1859),    348;    another    elec- 
tion,  354;   end  of  Jefferson  territory, 
361;    Goyernor    Steele's    proclomation 
and  withdrawal,  362 
Terry  Lake,  580 
Thatcher,  J.  C,  628 
"The  Calf,"  106 

Thomas,  Charles  S.,  490,  portrait,  560 
Thomas,  W.  E.,  552 
Thornburgh,   T.    T.,   688 
"Thorough  Tillage   System,"  563-5 
Three    lawful    governors   in    twenty-four 

hours,  752 
Todd,   A.   C,   453 
Torrey's  Bough  Riilers,  742 
Totten,  O.  D.,  350,  3.52 
Towne,  Henry  D.,  472 
Townsend,  Copeland,  319 
Townsend,  Hosea,  492 
Trails.  188 

Trinidad.  436,  448,  459,  547,  709 
Tritch,  George,  620 
Trudeau,  Pierre.  432 
Turkey  Creek,   104 

Twin   Lakes   Water   &   Land   Company's 
Canal,  584 

Uintah  Railway,  526 
Ilncompahgre,   694 
Uncompahgre  Canal.  586 
Uncompahgre  River,  20 
Uncompahgre  Water  Users'  Association. 
587 


Union  (see  Greeley  colony) 

Union  Colony,  452,  685 

Union  Pacific,  Denver  &  Gulf  Railway 
Company.  517,  521 

Union   Pacific   Railroad,  440-1,   500-7 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  757 

Union  Park,  461 

United  Rico  Mines  Company,  543 

United  States  &  Mexico  Railway  Com- 
pany, 518 

University  of  Colorado,  617-20 

University  of  Denver.  700 

University   Park,   702 

Ute  Reservation,  (invasion  of  by  min- 
ers), 459-62 

Utes,  413 

Ute  uprising,  686 

Valdez,   C,   620 

Value  of  merchantable  sugar,   755 

Valverde,  battle  of,  391 

Valverde       (see       Antonio       Valverdey 

Cossio) 
Van  Geison,  W.  H.,  620 
Vargas,  Don  Diego  de,  15 
Vasquez    and    Sublette,    182,    184 
Verendrye,  Sieur  de.  31 
Villasur,  Pedro.  17 

Wagoner.  S.  W.,  331,  335,  345,  361,  404 

Wagon  Roads — Ute  Pass,  Fort  Laramie 
and  Plum  Creek  Roads,  270;  Denver, 
Auraria  &  Colorado  Road,  270; 
St.  Vrain.  Golden  City  and  Colorado 
Road,  271;  Boulder  City,  Gold  Hill  & 
Left  Hand  Creek  Road,  271;  and  St. 
Vrain,  Altona  Gold  Hill  and  Gregory 
Road,  271 

Wade,  Benjamin  F.,  478 

Waite,  Ciovernor  Davis  H..  490 ;  portrait, 
496;   administration,   712 

Wallace,  J,  M.,  629 

Wall,  David  K.,  252 

Wallingford,   D.   P..   617 

Ward.   Calvin   W.,   535 

Ware,  W.  W.,  625 

Warner,  James  M.,  385 

Warren,  Silas,  291 

Washburne.  Elihu  B.,  469 

Webster,  Daniel,  529 

Weed,  George,  338 

Weld  county,  366,  452,  464 

Weld,  Lewis  L.,  319,  371 

Wells,  Ebenezer  T..  654 

Wells,   E.   T..  640 

Wells,  .John  H..  618 

West  Denver,  693 

West,  George,  266,  404 

"Western  Mountaineer,"  266,  441,  509 

Western    Packing   Company,    612 

Western   Slope  Settlements",   459,  460 

Western   Stock   Show  Association,  613 

Wet  Mountain  Valley,  558 

Wetzel,   S.   E..   607 

Wheeler.  John.  621 

Whidbee,   B.   T.,   621 

■^^Tiite  River,  21 

Whitsitt,  Richard  E..  234.  379 

Whittemore,  O.  A..  466,  472 

Widner.  Amos,  618 

Wiley.  W.  M..  584 

Wilkinson.  James,  45.  46,  47,  49,  55,  57, 
71-3.   76-7,   79,  83-90 

William.  James  M.,  634 

Williams,  A.  J.,  603 

Williams.   Andrew   J.,   238 
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Williams,  Beverly  D.,  299,  301,  321,  338, 

339,  346,  361 
WiUiams,  "Bill,"  127,  202 
Williams,  Ezekiel,  166,  167 
Willing,  George  M.,  346 
Wilson,  Adair,  585 
Wilson,  James  M.,  603,  605 
Wilson,  Joseph  C,  487 
Witter,  Daniel,  472 
Winchester,   L.   J.,   267,   335 
Windsor   Reservoir,    580 
Woleott,  Edward  O.,  490 
Wolfe,  J.  S.,  628 
Woman  Suffrage,  642-3 
Wood,  A.  B.,  538-9 
Wood,  J.  M.,  272,  353 
Wood,  0.  M.,  338 


Woodbury,  R.  W.,  487 

Wooton,  Riehens  L.,   (Uncle  Dick),  238, 

247,  329,  330,  347,  353,  596 
Wright,  A.  C,  292 
Wright,  Alpheus,  625-6 
Wulsten,   Carl,  451 
Wyatt,  N.  G.,  349,  353 
Wynkoop,    Edward    W.,    233,    382,    398, 

414 

Yates,  Richard,  482 

Yellow     Stone     Expedition      (see     Long 

Expedition) 
Young,   William   H.,   268 
Yount,  A.  K.,  219,  621 

ZiegelmuUer,  Joseph,  384 


History  of  Colorado 


CHAPTEK  I. 

FOEE-HISTORT     OF     THE     LAND      OF     COLOEADO. — ITS     ASSOCIATIONS     WITH 

A  SPANISH  PAST. ANTIQUITY  OF  SPANISH  EXPLORATIONS  OF  PARTS  OF 

THE    STATE. NEW    SPAIN    IN    NORTH    AMERICA. — EXTENT    OF    SPANISH 

DISCOVERT    RIGHTS. — INTRUSION    BY    THE    FRENCH    AND    THEIR    CLAIMS 

TO     THE     MISSISSIPPI     BASIN. ENGLISH     COLONIAL     PRETENSIONS     TO 

TERRITORY    IN    THE    FAR    WEST. — BEGINNING    OF    SPANISH    HISTORY    OF 

OUR   SOUTHWEST. ADVENTURES   AND   WANDERINGS   OF   CABEZA  DE  VACA 

AND  HIS  COMPANIONS. EXCITEMENT  CAUSED  IN  MEXICO  BY  HIS  AC- 
COUNTS OF  THE  NORTHERN  COUNTRY. GUZMAn's  ATTEMPT  TO  EXPLORE 

IT. PRELIMINARY    EXPLORING    EXPEDITIONS    DESPATCHED    BY    VICEROY 

MENDOZA. — MARCOS  DE  NIZZA  AND  THE  PUEBLO  OF  ZUNI. — CORONADO's 
EXPEDITION  INTO  THE  NORTH. — HIS  MARCH  TO  QUIVIRA  AND  RETURN 
THROUGH    SOUTHEASTERN    COLORADO. — FATHER    PADILLa's    VENTURE    TO 

QUIVIRA. MOSCOSO'S    MARCH    INTO    THE    SOUTHWEST. — THE    HUMANA 

EXPEDITION  AND  ITS  FATE. — ONATE'S  COLONIZATION  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

ZALDIVAR's     EXCURSION     INTO     COLORADO. — ONATE's     EXPEDITION     INTO 

NORTHEASTERN  NEW  SPAIN. HIS  SECOND  ADVANCE  INTO  THAT  SECTION. 

SPANISH  ROVERS   OF  THE   PLAINS   IN   THE   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. — '■ 

PEN.iLOSA's  EXCURSION  TO  QUIVIRA. — SPANIARDS  DRIVEN  FROM  NEW 
MEXICO. THEIR  RETURN. — NEW  SPAIN  MENACED  BY  FRENCH  SETTLE- 
MENTS.— OPERATIONS    OF    SPANISH    TRADERS. — VALVERDE's    EXPEDITION. 
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In  man}-  of  its  historical  associations,  as  well  as  by  its  name,  tlie  Com- 
monwealth of  Colorado  is  linked  to  a  Spanish  Past  that  had  its  origin  not 
far  from  four  centuries  ago.  The  beginning  of  the  recorded  Fore-history 
of  the  State's  domain  lies  in  years  in  which  men  who  had  seen  Christopher 
Columbus  still  were  living  and  not  yet  old.  Spaniards,  who  had  entered  the 
present  continental  area  of  the  American  Union  by  way  of  the  back  door, 
trod  upon  soil  of  Colorado  more  than  forty  years  before  an  Englishman 
had  set  foot  upon  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States;  and  some  later 
Spanish  pioneers,  who  had  likewise  come  from  Mexico,  penetrated  far  into 
the  land  of  our  State  almost  a  decade  prior  to  the  founding  of  the  fii:st 
permanent  English  settlement  in  America. 

Of  the  various  jurisdictions,  the  earlier  of  which  practically  were 
nominal  until  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  have  been 
projected  over  all  or  parts  of  the  territory  that  is  now  embraced  by  the 
boundaries  of   Colorado,  the  first  was  that  of  "Xueva  Espaiia."     In   its 
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original  extent,  Xew  Spain  in  Xorth  America,  as  defined  by  mapmakei's 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  covered  an  immense  empire,  which  inchided  tlae 
present  Mexico  and  spread  out  over  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver  until  it  faded  into  "parts  unknown"  and  "regions  unexplored''  in 
the  far  North  and  Northwest.  Spain's  title  to  New  Spain  rested  in  general 
upon  the  "discovery  claims"  she  had  set  up  in  the  first  half  of  that  century 
to  all  that  she  desired  to  take  and  hold  in  the  New  World,  and  in 
particular  upon  explorations  made  by  her  people.  Alvarez  de  Pineda  had 
discovered  the  Mississippi  in  1519,  naming  it  "Eio  del  Espiritu  Santo"; 
and  within  twenty-five  years  thereafter  parts  of  our  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Colorado  were  traversed 
by  Spanish  explorers.  East  of  the  lower  Mississippi  lay  "Florida,"  which 
encompassed  not  only  the  areas  of  our  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  but  was  shown  upon  sixteenth-century 
maps  as  extending  far  toward  the  latitude  of  the  Ohio  Eiver.  So,  when  the 
pioneer  English  settlements  upon  the  eastern  edge  of  what  is  now  the 
United  States  were  established,  about  four-fifths  of  the  present  continental 
territory  of  the  Union  was  Spanish  domain,  according  to  the  then  prevail- 
ing theoiT  of  "discovers'  rights." 

These  Spanish  "rights"  in  New  Spain  and  Florida  were  not  seriously 
menaced  until  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Some  French- 
men had  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver  to  the  site  of  Montreal  in  1534 ; 
and  shortly  afterward  others  of  their  countrymen  attempted  to  found  a 
settlement  at  a  point  farther  down  on  that  river,  but  soon  abandoned  it. 
The  religious  wars  in  which  the  French  now  became  engaged  at  home  de- 
laved  the  rise  of  their  "New  France,"  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
until  the  early  years  of  the  next  century.  In  the  last  quarter  of  that 
hundred,  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  who  had  entered  the  Illinois  countrj'  by 
way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  descended  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  to  its  mouth.  Here,  on  April  9,  1682,  with  elaborate  and  pious 
ceremonies  and  pompous  formal  utterances,  he  took  possession,  in  the  name 
of  his  king  and  for  his  country,  of  the  Great  Eiver,  of  all  the  streams  that 
discharged  into  it,  and  all  the  lands  through  which  they  and  their  affluents 
flowed  from  their  farthermost  sources;  thus  laying  claim  to  the  entire 
drainage-basin  of  the  Mississippi,  extending  from  the  summit  of  the 
Alleghanies  to  that  of  the  Eocky  ^lountains.  He  then  caused  to  be  written 
an  "instrument,"  in  which  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage  were  recited, 
and  which  was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  his  company;  and  after  a 
discharge  of  guns,  buried  a  leaden  plate  upon  which  were  engraved  the 
Arms  of  France  and  a  legend  in  Latin  stating,  in  the  name  of  his  king, 
that  he  and  his  companions  had  navigated  the  Great  Eiver  from  the  Illi- 
nois countrv-  to  its  mouth,  and  had  made  this  plate  on  April  9,  1682,  La 
Salle  named  the  vast  region,  of  which  he  had  thus  taken  possession, 
"Louisiane,"  in  honor  of  his  sovereign,  Louis  XIV. 

New  France  now  nominally  embraced  approximately  one-half  of  the 
present  area  of  the  United  States  proper,  and  included  a  large  part  of  Colo- 
rado's soil.  Although  Spain  denied,  and  continued  to  deny,  the  validity 
of  La  Salle's  acts  and  the  right  of  France  to  any  part  of  the  country 
lying  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  also  to  any  part  of  "Florida,"  the  French 
held  their  Louisiane  until  past  the  middle  of  the  following  century,  when, 
by  a  secret  treaty  consummated  in  November,  1762,  they  gave  up  their  in- 
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terests  in  it  by  ceding  it  to  Spain,  by  which  act  the  Great  Eiver  again 

became  the  easterly  and  northeasterly  boundary  of  ISTew  Spain or,  as  the 

Spanish  domain  in  our  Southwest  now  was  commonly  called,  "New  Mexico." 
But  for  a  period  long  before  that  transfer  was  made,  several  of  the 
English  colonies  upon  our  Atlantic  Coast  independently  had  asserted  their 
right,  under  their  respective  charters  from  their  king,  to  all  the  territory 
between  their  limits  of  latitude  out  to  the  "Western  Ocean,"  however  far 
away  that  sea  might  be.  These  pretensions,  first  raised  in  times  when  no 
Englishman  yet  had  seen  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  were  arrayed  upon 
nearly  every  English  map  of  America  produced  prior  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Accordingly,  Pike's  Peak  was  in  Virginia's  country, 
although  the  only  eyes  of  white  men  that  had  beheld  it  when  that  colony 
first  laid  claim  to  territory  in  which  our  stately  and  historic  landmark 
stands,  and  for  long  after,  were  those  of  Spanish  pioneers  who  had  come 
from  ^Mexico. 

Spanish  history  of  the  land  that  is  now  the  southwestern  quarter  of 
the  United  States  begins  with  the  remarkable  experiences  and  adventures 
in  it  of  the  Spanish  nobleman,  Alvaro  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  and  his  three 
companions,  Andres  Dorantes,  Alonzo  del  Castillo  Maldonado,  and  a  North 
African  negro  named  Estevanico  (Stephen),  who  were  the  first  Europeans 
to  tread  upon  its  soil.  Excepting  a  prisoner  held  by  Indians  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  these  men  were  the  sole  survivors  of  the  calamitoiis  expedition 
of  Panfilo  de  Narvaez  into  the  Florida  country  in  1528,  and  of  which  De 
Vaca  was  the  Treasurer.  After  wandering  and  floundering  for  several 
months  through  forests  and  swamps,  De  Xarvaez  struck  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  not  far  east  of  the  Mobile  Bay.  Here  five  rude  boats 
were  built,  and  the  company  embarked  in  them,  about  fifty  men  in  each, 
to  make  the  harbor  of  Panuco,  well  down  on  the  jMexiean  coast  of  the 
Gulf.  The  little  fleet  kept  close  to  the  shore  until  it  came  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  strong  current  of  which  swept  the  boats  out  to  sea, 
where  the  crazy  vessels  were  separated.  But  two,  one  of  which  was  in  De 
Vaca's  charge,  ever  were  beard  of  again.  These,  becoming  reunited,  were 
driven  westward  along  the  coast  to  a  point  supposed  to  be  at  or  near  the 
vicinity  of  the  Galveston  Bay,  where,  late  in  October,  they  were  cast  ashore 
by  storm-raised  waves.  Some  of  the  men  were  drowned  in  the  surf,  and 
shortly  afterward  a  violent  sickness  broke  out  among  the  rest,  and  which 
left  but  fifteen  alive.  Of  these,  only  De  Vaca  and  the  three  others  named 
above  ever  again  were  seen  by  white  men. 

De  Vaca  was  held  a  drudging  prisoner  by  an  Indian  tribe  in  the  locality 
of  the  landing-place  for  several  years,  and  then  escaped  into  the  interior, 
where  presently  he  fell  in  with  Dorantes,  Maldonado,  and  Stephen,  who  had 
gone  thither  from  the  coast  not  long  after  the  two  boats  had  been  thrown 
upon  its  beach.  The  four  castaways  resolved  to  attempt,  defenseless  as 
they  were,  to  find  their  way  to  Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico ;  and  with  this 
purpose  fixed  in  mind  they  tramped  slowly  from  tribe  to  tribe  of  Indians, 
frequently  being  detained  for  months  in  the  villages  of  the  savages.  No  one 
knows  for  certain  the  course  they  took,  but  it  seems  that  they  roamed  near 
to  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  present  State  of  Oklahoma  and  then 
turned  southwesterly.  x\t  length  they  reached  the  western  coast  of  Mexico, 
where  they  encountered  a  prowling  band  of  their  countrj'men.  These 
furnished  them  with  guides  to  Spanish  settlements,  farther  south  on  the 
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coast,  and  from  which  they  proceeded  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  they 
arrived  in  July,  1536,  nearly  eight  3'ears  since  the  breakers  had  tmnbled 
them  npon  the  coast  of  Texas. 

Some  modern  writers  have  said  that  De  Yaca  and  his  comrades 
entered  the  land  of  Colorado  by  way  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  and  went  into 
New  ilexico  through  the  Eaton  Pass.  But  this  is  far  beyond  all  proba- 
bility. Others  have  held,  with  a  fair  array  of  circumstantial  evidence  to 
sustain  their  conclusions,  that  the  wanderers  moved  west  from  their  farthest 
northing  and  crossed  central  New  Mexico  to  the  western  border  of  that 
Territory  before  turning  to  a  southward  course.  Still  others,  among  whom 
is  a  writer  of  high  authority,  insist  that  the  worn  travelers  crossed  the 
Eio  Grande  far  enough  below  El  Paso  for  their  route  to  that  stream  to 
have  kept  them  outside  the  boimds  of  New  Mexico.  While  there  is  con- 
siderable elbow-room  for  opinions  where  much  uncertainty  is  conceded  to 
exist,  none  of  those  who  have  studied  De  Yaca's  narrative  have  found  in 
it  a  reason  for  assuming  that  he  and  his  fellow-heroes  reached  any  place 
farther  north  than  the  latitude  of  Santa  Fe. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  their  haphazard  way,  these  men  were  the 
first  Europeans  to  penetrate  any  piart  of  the  wide  expanse  of  plains  and 
mountains  that  constitutes  our  Southwest,  and  the  first  to  describe  the 
character  and  customs  of  any  of  its  native  people.  No  story  of  hardship 
and  adventure  more  remarkable  than  the  leader's  account  of  their  long  and 
wearisome  journey  ever  was  told. 

De  Yaca  was  hailed  by  his  countrymen  in  Mexico  as  one  risen  from  the 
dead,  for  it  had  been  supposed  that  every  man  of  the  three  hundred  who 
had  gone  with  De  Narvaez  had  perished.  His  account  of  the  country  he 
had  traversed,  and  his  repetition  of  what  its  Indians  had  told  him  of  other 
parts  of  the  region,  stimulated  Spanish  imagination  to  the  highest  pitch. 
He  was  sent  to  Spain  forthwith,  there  to  recite  his  narrative  in  the  most 
exalted  quarters.  The  wildest  tales  as  to  fabulous  opidence  in  the  mys- 
terious northern  lands  soon  were  afloat  among  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico.  It 
was  recalled  that  Cortes,  in  days  following  the  conquest,  had  heard  of  a 
great  and  rich  nation  far  to  the  north,  that  was  ruled  by  powerful  Amazons 
who  possessed  vast  wealth. 

About  seven  years  before  De  Yaca's  arrival  at  the  City  of  Jlexico, 
Nuno  de  Guzman,  then  President  of  the  Audienca,  the  administrative  and 
Judicial  board  which  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  government  in  New  Spain 
since  the  return  of  Cortes  to  the  mother  country,  was  told  by  one  of  his 
servants,  a  Tejos  Indian,  a  marvelous  story  about  golden  cities  that  existed 
in  the  far-north  region.  The  Indian  said  he  had  been  to  seven  of  these 
cities  "once  or  twice"  with  his  father,  who  had  been  a  trader  in  wares 
made  of  feathers.  According  to  his  account,  the  cities  were  as  large  and 
fine  as  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  aliounded  -srith  gold  and  silver,  a  great  many 
of  their  people  being  workers  in  these  metals.  Although  they  were  far 
beyond  a  very  bad  land,  the  Indian  was  confident  that  he  could  guide  a  com- 
pany of  Spaniards  to  them,  and  thought  the  journey  could  be  made  in  about 
forty  days  of  travel.  The  tale  inspired  Guzman  with  an  ambition  to  be 
the  first  explorer  of  this  golden  empire,  and  in  the  year  1530  he  marched 
from  the  City  of  Mexico  at  the  head  of  some  four  hundred  enthusiastic 
Spanish  cavaliers  and,  as  the  old  Spanish  story  runs,  about  twenty  thousand 
Mexican  Indians,  to  find  and  plunder  the  seven  rich  cities,  taking  the  Tejos 
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Indian  to  show  him  the  way.  Moving  northwestward,  Guzman  passed 
througli  the  country  bordering  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
California  until  he  was  far  into  the  limits  of  the  modern  Mexican  State  of 
Sonora.  But  having  found  his  progress  hampered  by  greater  difficulties 
than  he  had  anticipated,  and  as  "some  of  the  rich  men  who  were  with  him, 
who  had  possessions  in  Mexico,  every  day  became  more  anxious  to  return," 
he  turned  back  at  the  Yaqui  River.  Upon  his  retreating  march,  he  halted 
in  the  "district  of  Culiacan"  and  there  foimded  the  town  of  Culiacan  (in 
the  modern  Mexican  State  of  Sinaloa).  When,  a  few  years  later,  that 
territory  became  the  Province  of  New  Galicia,  in  which  Culiacan  was  the 
first  settlement,  Guzman  was  made  its  Governor. 

At  the  time  De  Vaca  and  his  companions  appeared  in  the  City  of 
ilexico,  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza  was  Viceroy  of  all  New  Spain,  and  he 
had  been  for  about  two  years ;  and  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  a  gallant 
young  Spanish  nobleman,  who  had  crossed  the  sea  as  a  member  of  Mendoza's 
retinue,  was  in  the  Viceroy's  service.  When  Mendoza  heard  De  Vaca's 
story,  he  thought  he  saw  another  Peru  in  the  strange  country  of  which  the 
wanderer  told,  and  perhaps  even  richer  in  gold  and  silver.  He  resolved 
to  have  the  region  explored,  but  as  some  months  of  time  would  be  required 
for  assembling  and  equipping  a  force  adequate  to  its  conquest,  he  decided 
to  send  a  scouting  party  to  spy  out  the  land  before  an  army  should  ad- 
vance to  subdue  and  occupy  it. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1538  that  the  first  of  Mendoza's 
scouts  were  despatched  to  prospect  the  alleged  opulent  cities  in  the  distant 
North.  These  were  two  Franciscan  friars,  Juan  de  la  Asuncion  and  Pedro 
Madal.  With  several  attendants,  they  penetrated  the  countrj'  as  far  as  the 
Gila  River,  in  Arizona,  where  they  lost  heart  and  abandoned  the  purpose  of 
their  mission.  Not  discouraged  by  their  failure,  Mendoza  determined  to 
send  another  party,  under  the  leadership  of  a  more  experienced  and  resolute 
man  than  either  of  these.  His  choice  of  a  captain  for  the  second  at- 
tempt fell  upon  Marcos  de  Nizza,  also  a  Franciscan,  who  had  been  in  Peru 
with  Pizarro. 

Early  in  1539,  in  company  with  De  Vaca's  negro  companion,  Stephen, 
several  northern  Indians  who  had  accompanied  De  Vaca  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  and  in  the  meantime  had  been  taught  a  little  Spanish,  and  Onorato, 
a  lay  brother  of  his  order,  Marcos  set  out  upon  his  long  march  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  North.  Coronado,  now  Governor  of  New  Galicia,  escorted 
the  friar  and  his  company  as  far  as  Culiacan,  from  which  the  latter  de- 
parted on  March  7th.  Shortly  afterward,  sickness  caused  Onorato  to  fall 
out  and  return  to  Culiacan.  The  others  pushed  onward,  and  were  joined 
by  many  Indians  through  whose  country  they  passed.  Presently,  Stephen, 
with  a  large  band  of  the  natives,  was  sent  forward  as  an  emissary  by  Marcos, 
with  instructions  to  report  by  messengers  as  the  Franciscan  followed  him. 
The  beginning  of  June  found  the  leader  and  his  Indian  attendants  upon  the 
border  of  the  "Land  of  Cibola"— the  "buffalo  country"— in  which  the  seven 
rich  cities  were  understood  to  be  situated.  Here  he  received  the  dismaying 
news  that  Stephen  had  been  killed. 

The  dauntless  negro  and  his  band  of  Indians  had  made  their  way  to  a 
great  pueblo,  the  ruins  of  which  still  may  be  seen  near  the  Pueblo  of  Zuni, 
in  the  western  part  of  our  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  Upon  his  near  ap- 
proach he  was  warned  by  its  inhabitants  to  come  no  closer,  else  they  would 
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kill  him.  But.  the  negro  went  boldly  among  them,  and  a  few  days  later 
his  conduct  became  so  exasperating  to  the  people  that  they  put  him  to 
death.  Some  of  his  Indian  associates  escaped,  and  one  of  them  hastened  to 
JIarcos  with  tidings  of  Stephen's  fate.  But  the  brave  friar  resolved  not 
to  turn  back  until  he  had  had  a  glimpse  of  the  "city"'  in  which  the  negro 
had  perished.  With  several  of  his  Indian  companions  he  advanced 
cautiously,  and  at  length  came  to  an  eminence  from  which  he  obtained  a 
distant  view  of  this  "City  of  Cibola,"  at  which  he  gazed  in  wonder.  Marcos 
went  no  farther,  but  his  imagination  soared  as  he  traveled  homeward. 
Although  he  had  seen  but  little,  he  told  much  upon  his  return  to  the 
settled  parts  of  Mexico.  The  exaggerated  versions  of  De  Vaca's  story,  and 
the  tale  of  the  Tejos  Indian  told  to  Guzman,  seemed  to  be  fully  confirmed 
by  the  reports  he  gave  out.  Marcos  thought  the  "city"  he  had  seen  to 
be  larger  than  the  City  of  Mexico;  he  assumed  that  its  inhabitants  were 
civilized  and  rich;  "they  use  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,"  he  said,  "for  they 
have  no  other  metal,  whereof  there  is  greater  use  and  more  abundance 
than  in  Peru." 

The  friar's  fancies,  which  were  taken  for  truth,  threw  all  of  Spanish 
Mexico  into  a  fever  of  excitement.  One  of  the  seven  great  and  opulent 
cities  in  the  ^orth  had  been  seen  and  its  wealth  ascertained;  the  others 
remained  to  be  discovered.  Every  Spanish  adventurer  in  the  country 
thought  of  the  ship-loads  of  gold  and  silver  plunder  that  had  been  taken 
in  Peru,  and  therefore  active  preparations  eagerly  were  begun  for  the  im- 
mediate invasion  of  this  new  land  of  treasure. 

Viceroy  Mendoza  had  determined  to  grasp  the  prizes  of  discovery  and 
conquest  at  once,  and  within  a  month  after  the  return  of  Marcos,  in  the 
autumn  of  1539,  was  engaged  in  equipping  and  otherwise  providing  for  a 
military  exploration  of  the  northern  field  of  promise,  "sparing  neither 
pains  nor  expense  to  insure  the  success  of  the  expedition,"  of  which  he 
appointed  Francisco  de  Coronado,  the  yoiing  Governor  of  New  Galicia, 
Captain-General. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  particulars  of  the  extraordinary 
achievements  and  adventures  of  Coronado  and  his  cavaliers  during  the 
first  year  of  their  operations,  as  we  are  more  concerned  here  with  what 
they  did  in  the  second.  On  February  23,  1540,  the  leader  marched  from 
Compostella,  in  New  Galicia,  with  Friar  Marcos  and  three  otlier  Franciscans, 
260  Spanish  cavaliers,  seventy  Spanish  footmen,  more  than  a  thousand 
servants  and  Mexican  Indians,  six  small  pieces  of  artillery-,  and  1,000 
horses  carrying  baggage,  sujjplies  and  ammunition ;  and  entered  what  is 
now  the  southeastern  corner  of  Arizona  near  the  end  of  spring.  The  re- 
mainder of  that  year  was  occupied  in  subduing  the  Pueblo  Indians  and  in 
explorations,  the  following  winter  finding  the  battered  troop  on  the  Eio 
Grande,  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  village  of  Bernalillo  now  stands. 
The  year  had  been  one  of  bitter  disappointment.  Instead  of  the  magnificent 
Seven  Cities,  rich  in  golden  plunder,  only  forbidding  and  poverty-stricken 
pueblos,  inhabited  by  hostile  red  men  living  a  life  of  barbarism,  had  been 
found.  Instead  of  a  fair  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  the  way  of 
the  invaders  had  been  for  the  most  part  over  rugged  mountains  and  dreary 
wastes.     The  splendid  dream  had  not  yet  come  true. 

But  Coronado  still  had  hope.  A  plains  Indian,  probably  a  Pawnee, 
who  had  become  separated  from  his  people  and  was  an  inmate  of  the  Pecos 
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Pueblo — the  "Cicuye"  of  these  Spaniards — some  fifty  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Bernalillo's  site,  held  out  to  him  another  golden  lure.  This  crafty 
savage,  whom  the  cavaliers  called  "the  Turk,"  from  his  fancied  resemblance 
in  appearance  and  dress  to  the  male  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  told  the 
Spanish  leader  that  he  was  a  native  of  a  fine  country  a  thousand  miles 
to  the  northeast,  in  which  a  grand  city,  wherein  gold  and  silver  were  the 
most  common  of  everyday  things,  was  situated,  and  that  he  could  lead  the 
way  to  this  wonderful  metropolis.  Again  Spanish  imagination  was  set 
aflame.  The  army  must  march  to  the  capital  of  this  flourishing  land  of 
"Quivira,""  and  with  the  cit\''s  portable  wealth  be  compensated  for  past 
disappointments. 

The  march  thither  began  on  April  21,  1541,  with  the  Turk  for  a  g\iide, 
and  with  every  man  in  the  anny  elated  by  the  glorious  prospects  of  fame 
and  fortune.  It  has  been  surmised  by  some  that  reasons  in  addition  to 
those  that  grew  out  of  the  Turk's  stoiT  were  influential  in  persuading 
Coronado  to  this  chase  of  a  rainbow;  but  if  so  no  one  knows  what  they 
were.  The  army  proceeded  from  the  Eio  Grande  to  the  Pecos  PueWo,  and 
thence  northwai'd  by  east  to  a  river,  which  had  to  be  bridged,  and  which 
douljtless  was  the  southerly  branch  of  the  Canadian,  the  crossing-place 
probably  being  just  below  the  Mora's  confluence  with  that  stream.  After 
passing  the  Canadian,  the  Spaniards  continued  on  a  northeasterly  course 
for  ten  days,  and  on  the  tenth  first  met  Indians  of  the  plains.  Of  this 
stage  of  the  march.  Captain  Juan  Jaramillo,  one  of  Coronado's  officers, 
says  in  his  narrative  written  some  years  later,  that  "we  turned  more  to 
the  left  hand,  which  would  be  more  to  the  northeast,  and  began  to  enter 
the  plains  where  the  cows  [buffalos]  are,  although  we  did  not  find  them 
for  some  four  or  five  days.  .  .  .  We  found  Indians  among  these  first 
cows,  who  were,  on  this  account,  called  'Querechos'  [a  name  suggestive  of 
'Apaches']  by  those  in  the  flat-roof  houses"  [the  Pueblo  Indians].  .  .  . 
We  went  on  for  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  same  direction,  along  those  streams 
which  are  among  the  cows." 

Many  have  been  the  opinions  and  discussions  as  to  the  northing  made 
by  Coronado  when  on  this  part  of  his  outward  march,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  question  ever  will  be  determined  to  the  satisfaction  of  eveijbody. 
Moving  more  to  the  northeast  from  the  Canadian  crossing  at  an  average 
rate  of  no  more  than  twelxe  miles  a  day  would  have  led  them  into  the  far- 
southeastern  part  of  our  State;  and  it  seems  probable,  if  not  certain,  that, 
in  the  fresh  enthusiasm  born  of  the  Turk's  story,  they  woiild  have  made 
a  daily  distance  exceeding  twelve  miles.  General  James  H.  Simpson,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  whose  name  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  history  of 
early  American  explorers  of  the  Southwest,  and  who  gave  much  study  to 
the  operations  of  its  Spanish  pioneers,  carried  the  line  of  Coronado's  march 
from  the  Canadian  nearly  due  north  to  a  point  half-way  between  that  river 
and  the  Arkansas,  and  then  turned  it  east^vard  by  north,  a  route  that  leads 
into  southeastern  Colorado. 

But  however  this  may  have  been,  the  Turk,  when  the  little  army  was 
on  •'those  streams  which  are  among  the  cows,"  diverged  from  the  north- 
easterly course,  which  he  said  led  directly  to  his  countrv',  and  guided  the 
Spaniards  eastward  for  a  few  days,  and  then  bore  southeastward.  On  the 
35th  day  of  the  movement,  the  expedition  halted  at  the  village  of  another 
trite  of  plains  Indians,  to  whom  the  narratives  give  the  name  of  "Teyans," 
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and  who  probably  were  Comanches.  Here  it  was  computed — evidently 
rather  loosely — that  the  amiy  had  traveled  250  Spanish  leagues  (650 
miles)  from  the  wintering-place  on  the  Eio  Grande.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Spaniards  now  were  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  Eiver,  in  what  was 
recently  Oklahoma  Territory,  not  far  east  of  the  100th  meridian.  But  the 
estimate  of  the  distance  traveled  since  leaving  the  Eio  Grande,  even  after 
allowing  for  a  considerable  northing  into  the  southeastern  corner  of  our 
State,  would  have  put  them  at  some  distance  farther  southeast  than  tliis 
point  on  the  North  Canadian.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  computa- 
tion had  produced  an  exaggerated  result. 

Jaramillo  tells  that  among  the  Indians  at  this  place  "an  old  blind 
man  with  a  beard  gave  us  to  understand,  by  signs  which  he  made,  that  he 
had  seen  four  others  like  us  many  days  before,  whom  he  had  seen  near 
there  and  rather  more  toward  New  Spain."  In  these  the  Spaniards  at  once 
recognized  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  three  companions. 

At  this  village  Coronado  held  a  council  with  his  officers,  at  which 
it  was  decided  that  the  main  body  of  his  travel-worn  force  should  go  no 
farther  in  the  search  for  Quivira,  but  return  to  the  wintering-place  on 
■  the  Eio  Grande,  while  he  and  thirty  of  his  best-equipped  horsemen  should 
continue  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  golden  city.  So  the  reduced  little 
army  started  back  to  Tiguex — as  the  Spaniards  called  the  pueblo  at  the 
site  of  Bernalillo — taking  a  direct  route  westward,  under  the  guidance 
of  several  of  the  Teyan  Indians  who  were  familiar  with  the  country.  As 
the  daily  movement  was  made  slow  and  short,  it  was  the  middle  of  July 
before  the  weary  and  discouraged  men  reached  their  destination.  It  appears 
that  nothing  of  importance  occurred  on  the  march  nor  while  the  army 
awaited  the  backcoming  of  its  intrepid  commander  and  his  comrades. 

Coronado  and  his  thirty  cavaliers,  together  with  a  Franciscan  friar 
named  Juan  de  Padilla,  and  guided  by  Teyan  Indians,  "rode  north  by  the 
needle,"  taking  the  Turk,  who  was  now  gravely  suspected  of  treachery, 
with  them  a  prisoner  in  chains.  About  a  month  later,  on  the  day  of  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul,  they  "came  to  a  large  river,"  which  they  named  for  the 
two  saints.  Crossing  to  its  north  bank,  the  party  followed  the  course  of 
its  current,  "the  direction  being  northeast,"  and  after  several  days'  riding 
turned  northward.  Obviously,  this  river  was  the  Arkansas,  and  the 
point  at  which  they  struck  it  appears  to  have  been  at  or  near  the  fording- 
place  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  of  long-after  times,  and  from  which  the 
river  flows  northeastwardly  for  about  seventy-five  miles,  where  it  begins 
to  bend  southeastward^ — thus  forming  the  "Great  Bend."  Jaramillo 
states  explicitly  that  after  fording  the  river  the  party  marched  in  the 
direction  of  its  flow,  which  was  to  the  Northeast.  Forty-two  days  from  the 
time  they  had  separated  from  the  army,  and  "after  traveling  across  these 
deserts  for  seventy-seven  days  in  all,"  as  Coronado  wrote,  they  arrived  at 
Quivira. 

Here  the  leader  and  his  band  of  heroes  found  the  dregs  of  bitter  disap- 
pointment. Instead  of  a  fine  and  wealthy  city,  rich  in  the  precious  metals, 
they  entered  an  ordinar\-  village  of  prairie  Indians,  supposed  to  have  been 
Pawnees,  who  cultivated  some  patches  of  corn,  but  depended  chiefly  on  the 
herds  of  bufllalos  for  their  food.  The  Spaniards  remained  in  this  locality 
twent3'-five  days,  when,  after  having  garroted  the  lying  Turk,  they  set  out, 
with  several  Quivira  Indians  as  guides,  upon  their  return  to  the  Eio  Grande, 
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going  by  "a  straighter  way,"  which  was  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  that  of 
the  outward  march.  They  retraced  tlie  course  by  which  they  had  come  from 
the  Eiver  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  and  when  they  reached  its  north- 
ward bank  "turned  more  toward  the  West,"  "taking  the  right  hand." 
Proceeding  in  that  direction,  they  at  length  entered  the  country  in  which 
they  had  met  with  the  Quirechos.  and  where  the  Turk  had  diverged  from 
the  direct  path  to  Quivira.  Thence  they  rode  on  to  the  Bio  Grande,  by 
way  of  the  Pecos  Pueblo,  rejoining  the  army,  at  Tiguex,  on  the  20th  of 
October  (1541).  Of  some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  journey,  Jaramillo 
says : 

' '  We  took  five  or  six  of  the  Indians  from  these  villages  [of  Quivira]  to  lead 
and  guide  us  to  the  flat-roof  houses  [the  pueblos  of  the  Eio  Grande  country].  Thus 
they  brought  us  back  by  the  same  road  as  far  as  where  I  said  before  that  we  came 
to  a  river  called  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's,  and  here  we  left  that  by  which  we  had 
come  [the  outgoing  route],  and,  taking  the  right  hand,  they  led  us  along  by  watering 
places  and  among  cows  and  by  a  good  road,  although  there  are  none  other  either 
one  way  or  the  other  except  those  of  the  cows  [buft'alo  paths],  as  I  have  said.  At 
last  we  came  to  where  we  recognized  the  country,  where  I  said  we  found  the  first 
settlement  [the  Querechos'  village],  where  the  Turk  led  us  astray  from  the  route 
we  should  have  followed.  Thus,  leaving  the  rest  aside,  we  reached  Tiguex.  where 
we  found  the  rest  of  the  army." 

It  seems  evident  that  these  daring  men,  when  on  this  march,  forty-nine 
years  after  Columbus  first  saw  land  of  the  New  World,  crossed  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Colorado.  Jaramillo's  account  of  the  journey  makes  it  ap- 
pear probable  that  they  followed  the  Arkansas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Purga- 
tory Eiver  and  rode  up  the  valley  of  the  latter.  The  apparent  familiarity 
of  the  Quivira  guides  with  the  route  by  which  they  led  the  Spaniards  to 
the  tlat-roof  houses  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  an  established  way 
from  their  country  to  the  pueblos  on  the  Eio  Grande,  and  their  course  up 
the  Arkansas  plainly  indicates  that  the  route  led  across  the  southeastern 
section  of  our  State. 

Coronado  and  his  men  remained  at  Tiguex  through  the  following 
winter,  and.  in  April  started  upon  their  weary  way  back  to  the  capital  of 
New  Spain.'  The  leader  was  disconsolate  over  such  an  ending  of  his  long 
and  toilsome  expedition,  and  cast  down  by  the  prospective  effect  of  his 
failure  to  accomplish  anything  of  importance  would  have  upon  his  fair 
fame.  Before  leaving  Tiguex,  he  had  a  fall  from  his  horse  and  was  seriously 
injured.  Some  of  his  officers  thought  that  this  mishap  had  unbalanced  his 
mind.  When  Coronado  met  Mendoza,  the  Viceroy  received  him  coldly,  and 
he  soon  found  himself  discredited  by  others  in  authority.  As  he  sank  into 
undeserved  obscurity,  nothing  certainly  is  known  of  his  subsequent  career. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  died  in  Mexico,  within  eight  or  ten  years  after  his 
return  from  th.e  Xorth,  and  when  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  location  of  Coronado's  Quivira.  He 
said  it  was  "950  leagues"  (about  2,470  miles)  distant  from  the  City  of 
Mexico  by  the  route  he  traveled,  and  was  situated  in  latitude  40  degrees 
(the  north  line  of  the  State  of  Kansas),  but  he  gave  no  longitude.  Some 
writers  have  endeavored  to  show  that  he  went  as  far  as  the  Missouri  Eiver, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  cit}-  of  St.  Joseph :  while  others  have  thought 
that  his  course  from  the  Arkansas  was  nearlv  north.     However,  the  weight 
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of  opinion  ia  that  bis  outward  wanderings  enrl*^!  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  site  of  Junction  City,  Kansas. 

T"     *' -     -     -1    '  -      -    '  long  in  the  rmri'i-  of  rii^:n,  and  even  the 

foreri.  o  give  it  up.     It  app-ar--  ufion  both  French 

and  English  maps  of  the  country  west  of  the  ilissiseippi  made  as  late  as 
trr     "^    r  '-    '        '    ■'-  '-      r'  '  •;  time.     The  name  i»  written 

li  ;s  set  down  at  various  places 

between  the  longitnde  of  eastern  Kansas  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  are, 
i'  •      •  M  SfjanUh  c!.  '  •  on  the 

i .  .     .  red  to,  it  i.'-   -  ::ion  of 

a  section  of  country,  and  sometimes  that  of  a  "citj-."  Upon  a  French 
rr.  ^        '         '       ■         '      '      '     '     '    "  '  'H, 

t:.-    .  _  _      _  .  .  jp- 

olis  '  ocated  in  latitude  and  longitude  veT>-  nearly  that  of  the 

citj'  01  V-  '       >n  an  Ef.       '  "  \orth  .\  in 

the  year  i.  _  is  a  tov .  .-m  piin  iir 

Territory  of  Arizona. 

F     '  '-'ji:i,  v,ti>:  -    iinled  (.oro- 

nado  .    ^  ons  for  ,  .ird,  Father 

Juan  de  Padflla,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Qnirira,  resolved  that  he 
w        '  '  r  of  his  life  to 

ri  ,  -  only  to  sac-rifice 

himself  for  hie  foitfa.  The  Qnivira  guides,  who  harl  conducted  Coronado 
ar  '  .    "       .  T,.^  }jafi  spent  the  winter  with  the 

S"^  _  LOW  to  return  to  their  own  people, 

the  deroted  friar  arranged  to  accompany  them.  When  the  army  Ijegan 
t;  J,  with  .\  '  la  Portuguese)  and 

v.:  ^ jins  of  C .: _..  i,  each  of  whom  had 

Tohmteered  for  the  senrice,  set  out  with  the  Quinra  Indians  in  the  op- 
p-  -  and  a  horse  and  ornaments 

aj. . :.....    ,.    :...,3  mixed  little  company  was 

the  some  as  that  br  which  the  Qnivira  Indians  had  come.  Charles  F. 
Lnrnmi*,  r»,  a  work  that  n*eivefl  the  emphatic  ap- 
proval of  i  ...^..  ...: ;. .    „..  the  party  "went  by  way  of  the  Pueblo  of 

Pecos,  thence  into  and  across  a  comer  of  what  is  now  Colorado."    I  think 
t:  •  as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement,  which 

tt.-,..^.       .;,, —  ...........  tliat  Coronado,  aUo,  traverse*]  that  section 

of  onr  State  when  upon  his  l>ackcoming  from  Quivira. 

y  "  hi.*  fate.    NSTien  he  and  his  companions  arrived 

in  tbt  <..-..,.  ,..,:.,.  :... ,  found  some  of  its  Indians  hostile,  and  the 
friar  wa.«  ki]le<l  by  savages  whom  he  had  hofje*!  to  ser^-e.  Ac-cording  to  the 
J^r  '  t.  of  the  eif»eflition,  Cam|»o  and  the  Mexican  Indians  made 

th-..  .  ■  „f^  „{jd  ws'.''  .'  ''  .,..,. ,,ji  ,,i  the  Southwest  for  eight  years, 
finally  reaching  th-  -  nt  of  Tampico,  on  the  Mexic-an  coast 

of  the  Gulf  of  MexKw,  wiiere  they  told  of  the  tragic  ending  of  Parlilla's 
mis^on  and  of  their  rovings  hither  and  thither  befof  '^■•-  •-ndgwl  into 
that  primitive  communit}'. 

In  1542-43,  Lnis  Mosctjibo  de  Alvarado,  leading  the  ragge<i  remnant  of 
the  .Spanish  force  with  which  Uemamlo  de  Soto  had  undertaken  his  unfor- 
tanate  «xji*;»]ition  into  Florida,  drifted  far  into  the  northern  land  of  New 
Spain  alicmt  a  year  after  Coronado  went  to  Qnivira.    Vihf.n  De  Soto,  who 
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the  Indians  who  had  them  kept  standing  npon  the  tops  of  their  tepees,  in 
full  confidence  that  the}'  were  "good  medicine"  for  keeping  off  all  sorts 
of  bodily  and  other  afflictions. 

The  utterly  barren  results  of  Coronado's  exploits,  and  the  dismal 
tales  told  by  the  survivors  of  Moscoso's  march  into  the  West,  discouraged 
Spanish  enterprise  in  the  direction  of  the  far-north  country  until  after 
about  forty  years  had  elapsed.  Several  excursions  then  were  made  into  our 
Xew  Mexico-Arizona  region,  but  nothing  effective  was  accomplished  toward 
founding  a  settlement  in  it  until  near  the  close  of  that  century. 

Among  these  fruitless  adventures — if  the  accounts  of  it  be  true — was 
that  of  Francisco  Leyva  Boiiilla,  a  Portuguese  captain  in  Spanish  service 
in  New  Spain,  in  or  near  the  year  1595,  with  a  force  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  about  ninety  Spaniards  and  some  Mexican  Indians.  Boiiilla  had 
been  directed  by  the  Governor  of  New  Yiscaye  to  punish  a  tribe  of  depre- 
dating Indians  on  the  frontier  of  the  northern  Spanish  settlements  in 
Mexico.  According  to  one  version  of  the  story,  he  was  authorized  then  to 
go  on  into  the  far  North  to  search  for  Quivira,  should  his  command  be  in 
condition  for  so  long  a  march ;  but  another  has  it  that  his  Quivira  enter- 
prise was  "a  rebellious  act."  At  that  time,  fresh  rumors  of  people  of  great 
wealth  living  somewhere  in  that  distant  region  again  were  in  circulation 
among  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  and  therefore  Boiiilla  hoped  to  find  and 
pillage  some  of  these  rich  strangers. 

After  having  attended  to  the  case  of  the  insubordinate  Indians, 
Captain  Boiiilla  moved  on  to  the  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande,  in  New  Mexico, 
where  six  of  his  men  refused  to  go  farther.  But  the  Captain  with  the  rest 
of  his  command  pushed  forward,  and  were  next  heard  from  when  they  were 
upon  the  plains  and  searching  for  Coronado's  Quivira.  Here,  Boiiilla 
was  killed  in  a  quarred  with  Juan  de  Humaiia,  his  chief  under-ofRcer, 
who  then  took  charge  of  the  expedition,  which  is  supposed  by  some  already 
to  have  passed  through  southeastern  Colorado  into  the  plains  of  south- 
western Kansas.  Shortly  afterward,  the  party  came  to  a  broad  river, 
probably  the  Arkansas,  and  which  was  at  so  high  and  swift  a  stage  that  it 
had  to  be  crossed  on  rafts  of  logs.  At  this  river,  three  Mexican  Indians 
deserted,  one  of  whom,  named  Jose,  or  Jusepe,  made  his  way  to  the  Pueblo 
of  Picuvis,  between  the  sites  of  Taos  and  Santa  Fe,  and  whose  people 
adopted  him.  Several  years  later,  this  Indian  served  as  a  guide  to  another 
Spanish  expedition  into  the  northeastern  country. 

The  story  goes  on  to  tell  that  after  crossing  the  broad  river  Humaiia 
moved  on  in  quest  of  Quivira,  and  at  length,  when  he  and  his  men  were 
encamped  at  a  place  where  the  growth  of  grass  and  rushes  was  tall  and  rank, 
they  were  beset  by  a  horde  of  Indians,  who  fired  the  grass  on  all  sides 
of  them.  As  the  hazy  record  runs,  only  one  Spaniard,  Alonzo  Sanchez,  to- 
gather  with  a  half-breed  Indian  girl,  escaped  death — the  two  being  made 
prisoners.  They  were  adopted  by  the  attacking  Indians,  and  Sanchez,  from 
whom  the  story  of  the  massacre  was  said  to  have  come,  became  a  great 
chieftain  among  his  captors. 

As  the  treasury  of  New  Spain  now  had  been  closed  against  financial 
aid  to  further  expeditions  into  the  disappointing  northern  wilds,  Juan  de 
Oiiate,  of  Zacatecas,  contracted  late  in  the  year  1595  with  Viceroy  Velasco 
to  plant  a  colony  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Eio  Grande  at  his  own  ex- 
pense— a  bargain  that  cost  him  eventually  a  sum  exceeding  a  round  million 
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of  our  dollars.  But  as  there  was  much  delay  in  obtaining  from  hiolier 
authority  the  necessary  confirmation  of  the  agreement,  Oiiate  did  not  set 
forth  upon  his  mission  until  nearly  three  years  later.  Leaving  Zacatecas 
early  in  January,  1598,  with  eight  or  ten  Franciscan  friars,  two  hundred 
soldiers  and  about  as  many  colonists  with  their  families,  together  with 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  Oiiate  entered  the  Eio  Grande  Vallev, 
proJjably  at  the  site  of  El  Paso,  in  the  after-part  of  April.  Here,  on 
April  30th,  he  formally  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Spain — the  sixth  performance  of  that  ceremony  since  the  year 
1539.  The  company  then  moved  up  the  valley  by  easy  stages  to  a  locality 
about  thirty  miles  above  the  site  of  Santa  Fe.  Here,  about  the  close  of 
August,  Oiiate  founded  the  town  of  "San  Gabriel  de  los  Espailoles,"  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Eio  Chama  with  the  Eio  Grande.  When  the  "Colonizer' 
— as  he  l^ecame  known  in  the  early  history  of  Xew  Mexico — halted  here, 
Plymouth  Eock  was  an  unknown  boulder,  and  there  was  no  Jamestown, 
nor  even  an  English  cabin  in  the  Xew  World.  San  Gabriel  was  the  second 
town  established  by  white  men  in  all  the  present  area  of  the  United  States; 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  having  preceded  it  by  thirty-three  years.  Seven 
years  later,  Oiiate  founded  Santa  Fe — the  City  of  the  Holy  Faith  of  St. 
Francis. 

Three  or  four  weeks  after  Onate  had  laid  the  foundation  of  San 
Gabriel,  he  sent  his  nephew,  the  valiant  Juan  de  Zaldivar  (though  some  have 
said  it  was  Juan's  brother,  Vicente,)  with  fifty  cavaliers,  to  explore 
the  country  beyond  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Eauge.  While  but  little  certainly 
is  known  of  this  exploit,  it  is  believed  that  Zaldivar  reached  the  plains 
from  our  San  Luis  Valley,  by  way  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass,  and 
went  northward  along  the  foot-hills  as  far  as  the  locality  of  the  city  of 
Denver. 

It  appears  that  at  or  near  the  end  of  his  nortlung  he  came  to  a  large 
stream  flowing  out  of  the  mountains,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  "Eio 
de  Chato" — "Flat  Eiver,"  or  "Flatfish  Eiver ' ;  an  appellation  having  the 
same  meaning  as  the  determinative  word  in  the  present  name  of  the 
South  Platte  Eiver,  and  which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  second  chapter  of 
this  volume,  was  applied  to  the  lower,  or  main,  Platte  by  Frenchmen  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Zaldivar's  time.  As  it  would  seem  that 
the  character  of  the  Arkansas  in  its  course  adjacent  to  the  foot-hills  would 
hardly  have  suggested  the  application  of  such  a  name  to  that  stream, 
and  as  there  was  none  other  of  considerable  width  vmtil  the  South  Platte 
was  reached,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  Zaldivar  visited  the  locality 
of  Denver,  and  that  his  Eio  de  Chato  was  our  South  Platte,  the  shallowness 
of  which  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  prompted  the  Spanish  explorer  to 
bestow  that  name  upon  it.  This  stream  now  is  greatly  attenuated  by  the 
drains  from  it  to  meet  requirements  of  irrigation,  but  in  and  before  our 
pioneer  period  it  was  truly  a  river,  and  in  the  ordinaiy  stages  of  its 
flow  sprawled  over  a  bed  of  far  greater  width  than  that  which  it  occupies 
at  present. 

Zaldivar  returned  to  San  Gabriel  after  an  absence  of  about  eight  weeks. 
He  discovered  traces  of  the  Bonilla-Humafia  expedition;  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  encountered  serious  trouble  somewhere  in  the  course  of  his 
exploration,  as  he  then  had  but  thirty  men  in  condition  for  immediate 
further  dutv. 
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In  addition  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  coimtrv  to  the  northward  of  his 
settlement  that  he  derived  from  Zaldivar's  expedition,  Onate,  in  his  frequent 
rausackings  here  and  there  from  San  Gabriel,  had  become  familiar  with 
our  San  Luis  Valley  by  the  close  of  that  century;  and  meanwhile  his 
colony  had  been  strengthened  by  several  contingents  of  recruits  from  j\Iexico. 
He  and  his  people  were  credited  with  liaving  found  gold  in  the  valley 
at  that  time — a  matter  to  which  I  shall  return  in  another  chapter. 

In  the  year  1601,  Onate,  with  two  Franciscan  friars  and  a  mounted 
company  of  eighty  men,  left  San  Gabriel  to  explore  the  northeastward  region 
farther  than  Zaldivar  had  gone.  Having  found  at  the  Pueblo  of  Picuvis 
the  Mexican  Indian,  Jose,  who  had  been  with  Humaiia's  ill-starred  expedi- 
tion, Onate  took  him  along  as  a  guide.  It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the 
Colonizer's  purposes  in  this  enterprise  was  to  learn  certainly  the  fate  of 
Humaiia  and  his  men.  In  one  of  the  Spanish  accounts  it  is  stated  that 
Oiiate,  in  his  five  months  of  absence  from  San  Gabriel,  went  to  the  ''River 
of  the  North"  and  to  the  great  "Lake  of  Conibas,"  on  the  bank  of  which 
was  seen  "afarre  off  a  citty  7  leagues  long  and  above  2  leagues  broad,"  the 
market-place  being  so  strongly  fortified  that  the  Spaniards  dare  not  attack. 
Some  modern  writers  have  it  that  Oiiate  marched  northward  to  the  South 
Platte  River  and  followed  it  into  the  present  State  of  Nebraska,  whence 
he  proceeded  eastward  to  the  land  of  Quivira,  in  which  he  saw  evidence  of 
an  a.mndance  of  gold.  It  was  also  told  that  he  brought  away  from  that 
country  an  Indian  who  possessed  much  knowledge  of  the  yellow  metal  and  of 
methods  of  mining  and  refining  it.  This  savage  metallurgist  afterward  was 
sent  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  he  excited  great  interest.  As  the  story 
further  runs,  Oiiate  discovered  the  scene  of  the  destruction  of  Humana  and 
his  company.  Somewhere  on  his  route — no  one  pretends  to  know  where — he 
came  to  a  place  which  was  strewn  with  pieces  of  armor,  scraps  of  iron, 
horseshoes,  and  bones  of  horses.  The  presence  of  these  relics  is  said  to 
have  convinced  the  Colonizer  that  tliis  was  the  spot  whereon  the  unlucky 
Humana  and  his  band  had  been  annihilated. 

Six  years  later,  Oiiate,  who  in  the  meantime  had  been  to  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  California  with  a  squad  of  his  heroic  followers,  again  ex- 
plored the  Great  Plains.  But  of  this  adventure  nothing  is  known  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  and  his  cavaliers  rode  far  into  the  Northeast  and  re- 
turned. This  remarkable  man  passed  from  public  view  in  1608,  when  he 
was  superseded  by  Pedro  de  Peralto,  the  second  Governor  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  on  the  Eio  Grande. 

Through  the  seventeenth  century,  down  to  1675,  expeditions  frequently 
were  made  by  small  parties  of  Spaniards  in  almost  eveiy  direction  from 
the  settlements  in  the  Eio  Grande  Valley,  and  Pike's  Peak  became  a  familiar 
landmark  to  many  of  these  rovers,  who  usually  prowled  on  horseback, 
but  sometimes  on  foot.  Most  of  them  were  inspired  partly  by  hope 
of  finding  gold  and  partly  by  sheer  love  of  adventure.  However,  some  went 
forth  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  When  the  two  noted  Frenchmen,  Louis 
Joliet  and  Father  Jacques  Marquette,  descended  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  in  1673,  they  found  the  Acansea  Indians,  who 
were  lodged  at  that  point,  in  possession  of  European  hatchets,  knives,  and 
trinkets.  While  these  weapons  and  ornaments  might  have  come  from 
English  or  French  sources,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  they  had  been 
derived  from  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico. 
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But  after  Onate's  second  expedition,  no  far-distant  exi^loration  of  the 
Northeast  was  undertaken  until  1G62,  when  Don  Diego  Dionisio  de  Pefialosa, 
haunted  by  the  Quivira  myth,  is  said  to  have  marched  into  the  country 
in  which  Coronado  had  expected  to  find  it  a  reality.  According  to  the  tale 
that  lias  come  down.  Penalosa.  who  had  l)een  appointed  fiovernor  of  New 
Mexico  two  years  before,  left  Santa  Fe  early  in  iMarch  with  four  Spanish 
officers  and  eighty  soldiers.  1,000  Pueblo  Indians,  800  horses,  300  mules, 
six  small  cannon,  and  thirty-six  wagons  and  carts  carrying  ammunition  and 
other  supplies.  He  was  also  accompanied  by  two  Franciscan  friars,  one  of 
whom.  Nicholas  de  Freytas,  became  the  historian  of  the  expedition. 
Nicholas"  l)ombastic  account  of  it  is  sucli  a  mess  of  extravagant  exaggera- 
tions and  absurdities  that  it  has  but  little,  if  any,  historical  value.  At  first, 
he  says  the  army  pi'oceeded  east  from  Santa  Fe  for  about  five  hundred 
miles,  "to  a  large  river  which  they  called  'Mischipi,' "'  but  afterward  speaks 
of  Quivira  as  being  northeast  of  New  Mexico's  capital.  Penalosa  entered 
the  Quivira  country  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  first  of  its  villages 
seen  by  the  army  is  magnified  by  Father  Nicholas  into  the  "great  City  of 
Quivira  ...  so  large  and  of  so  great  a  population  that  we  could  not 
reach  the  end  in  two  days ;  .  .  .  the  shape  of  the  buildings  for  the 
most  part  is  round,  two.  three,  and  four  stories."'  The  friar  says  nothing 
of  the  return  route.  There  are  some  weighty  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
any  such  expedition  ever  was  undertaken  by  Penalosa;  and  also  for  believing 
that  Father  Nicholas"  narrative  is  entirely  a  fabrication,  based  upon  Oiiate's 
advance  to  the  Quivira  country  in  1601. 

By  the  year  1680,  there  was  a  strand  of  Spanish  settlements  along  the 
Rio  Grande  stretching  from  the  Taos  Yalley  in  the  North  to  Socorro  in  the 
South,  a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  miles  by  the  river's  flow.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  was  the  principal  industry  of  most  of  the 
people,  but  mining  for  the  precious  metals  had  attained  a  fair  develop- 
ment, although  its  results  doubtless  have  been  much  overestimated  by  some 
modern  writers.  The  heavier  part  of  the  labor  in  the  mines  was  done  by 
Pueblo  Indians  in  a  state  of  slavery.  In  August  of  that  year  came  the  or- 
ganized and  bloody  uprising  of  the  Pueblo  communities,  confederated  to 
drive  the  foreigners  out  of  their  country.  _  The  Spaniards  were  unprepared 
for  the  revolt,  and  within  two  weeks  all  who  had  not  been  massacred  were 
in  flight  afoot — men,  women,  and  children — down  the  valley  toward  El 
Paso.  By  the  first  day  of  September  not  a  Spaniard  was  left  alive  on  the 
upper  Rio  Grande,  while  the  towns  had  been  wrecked  and  the  torch  applied 
to  their  ruins. 

But  the  Spaniards  of  that  age  were  not  men  who  gave  up.  After  two 
failures  by  others  to  reconquer  the  land  with  scarcely  more  soldiers  than  our 
average  militia  company  numbers,  Don  Diego  de  Vargas,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  of  war  and  some  colonists,  succeeded  in  1693-94,  but 
not  without  fighting  as  desperate  as  ever  occurred  upon  this  continent. 
So  the  seventeenth  century  went  out  leaving  the  Spanish  flag  flying  over 
the  northern  parts   of  historic   New   Spain. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  graver  menace  to  Spanish  au- 
thority in  that  immense  domain  arose.  French  settlers,  who  had  landed  on 
the  Gulf  Coast,  near  where  the  city  of  New  Orleans  stands,  in  1699,  now 
were  being  strengthened  by  additions  to  their  number  and  obtaining  a 
strong  foothold  upon  the  southwestern  border  of  Spanish  Florida.     In  the 
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North,  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Great  'River,  in  what  is  now  the 
sonthem  part  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  other  French  commnnities  had  been 
established.  The  Sienr  de  la  S"  '  .  with  a  band  of  his  coantrj-men, 
had  canoed  his  way  down  the   '.'.  ./i  to  its  mouth  in  the  spring  of 

1682,  and  then  and  there  claimed  for  his  conntr>-  all  the  lands  drained  by 
that  noble  stream  and  it?  rast  network  of  tributaries,  had  come  from 
France  in  the  winter  of  16i*4-85  with  some  ship-loads  of  colonists  and  made 
the  banning  of  a  settlement  upon  the  Gulf  Coast  at  a  place  about  one 
hundred  miles  southwest  of  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Galveston.  That 
venture  had  cfrnie  i/j  grief  and  was  abandon wl  within  three  3'ears,  but  the 
later  settlements  gave  every  promise  of  becoming  permanent,  and  of  result^ 
ing  in  French  control  of  the  eas>'  highways  into  the  interior  of  the  continent 
afforded  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  affluents. 

With  the  incoming  of  the  new  centurj-,  Spanish  traders  and  other  ad- 
venturers from  the  coUiuies  on  the  upj>er  Kio  Grande  appear  to  have  in- 
creased in  number  and  to  have  extended  the  field  of  their  operations.  For 
reasons  which  I  shall  mention  in  another  chapter,  the  probabilitiea  that 
s/jme  of  these  rovers  discovered  copf^er  in  Montana,  hifore  the  year  170-5, 
are  almost  the  equivalents  of  a  certainty;  and  it  is  known  that  Spanish 
traders  were  among  the  red  people  dwelling  on  the  upper  Arkansas  Eiver,  in 
the  plains  countr>',  as  early  as  1710.  Before  1715,  the  Kaskaskia  tribe  of 
Illinois  Indians  had  come  into  possession  of  Spani.sh  horses,  which  had  lx«n 
passed  to  thern  from  Indians  of  the  great  prairies  in  the  West;  and  soon 
afterward  a  report  was  brought  to  the  French  settlement  of  Kaskaskia  by 
French  explorers  of  the  Missouri  Biver  that  a  tribe  living  ".500  leagues"  up 
that  stream  lately  had  Ijeen  fighting  a  band  of  Spanish  adventurers.  About 
that  time,  some  silver-W;aring  ore,  which  was  understoo<l  to  have  been 
carried  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  Missouri  Biver  by  Spanish  traders 
^as  used  by  French  sharpers  to  "salt"  an  alleged  mine  of  that  metal  in 
Illinois.  A  year  or  two  later,  Spanish  traffickers  who  had  been  in  eastern 
Kansas  reportwl  to  Antonio  Valverde  y  Cossio,  who  was  then  ad  interim 
Governor  and  Captain-General  of  New  Mexico,  that  they  had  crossed  French 
tracks.  It  had  been  told  in  the  French  settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  in 
the  year  1714,  that  some  Frenchmen  who  had  gone  from  Biloxi,  near  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  two  years  before,  had  ascendwl  the  Arkansas  Biver 
to  its  source. 

In  1719  Go.'ii/ioi  Valverde  drew  the  sword  against  such  inroads  upon 
the  domain  of  his  sovereign.  A  force  of  one  hundred  and  five  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  thirty  Pueblo  warriors,  with  Father  Juan  Piiio  as  chaplain, 
was  sent  from  Santa  Fe  in  Septeml>er  to  deal  first  with  the  unruly  Coman- 
ches  and  then  to  hunt  for  French  intrudens  and  compel  them  to  withdraw 
from  Spanish  tenator}'.  After  crossing  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains 
at  some  point  not  far  from  Santa  Fe,  the  route  taken  by  the  expedition  was 
northward  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  range.  At  the  "Bio  Napestle," 
evidently  the  Arkansas,  the  command  was  joined  by  a  party  of  Apache  allies, 
several  memVicrs  of  which  bore  unhealed  gun-shot  wounrls  received  from 
Frenchmen  and  some  of  the  latter's  Pawnee  partisans.  Valverde  believed 
that  his  little  army  advanced  farther  north  than  any  previous  Spanish 
organization  harl  gone.  .Tiiftin  Winsor,  in  hi.-  recently-published  Mufiiniippi 
Jj'mn,  says  it  moved  on  northward  U)  the  South  Platte,  in  Colorado,  and, 
following  the  course  of  that  stream  eastward,  "went  as  far  as  any  Spaniards 
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yet  had  been."  But  the  enterprise  was  barren  of  important  resnlts,  and  it 
appears  that  if  there  were  any  Frenchmen  then  in  the  region  which  Val- 
verde's  army  patrolled  they  managed  to  keep  well  out  of  sight. 

As  French  explorers  and  traders  continued  to  prowl  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Missouri,  Platte,  and  Arkansas  rivers,  another  military  force,  of  about 
two  hundred  cavaliers,  and  which,  according  to  French  accounts,  was 
accompanied  by  a  large  concourse  of  colonists,  set  out  from  Santa  Fe  in 
the  year  1720,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Pedro  Villasur,  to  establish 
an  outpost  upon  the  Spanish  frontier  in  the  Northeast.  The  French  in 
Illinois,  whose  traders  had  given  them  timely  warning  of  the  movement, 
thought  the  ultimate  destination  of  this  bold  enterprise  to  be  their  Fort 
Chartres,  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Mississippi,  about  sixty  miles,  by  the 
river's  course,  below  the  site  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Du  Mont  de  Montigny, 
who  relates  in  his  Memoires  Historiqaes  sur  La  Louisiane  many  particulars 
of  the  tragic  fate  that  befell  this  undertaking,  says  "their  caravan  was 
composed  of  1,500  people — men,  women,  and  soldiers — having  with  them  a 
Jacobin  for  a  chaplain,  and  bringing  also  a  great  number  of  horses  and 
cattle,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  nation  to  forget  nothing  that  might 
be  necessary  for  a  settlement.  Their  design  was  to  destroy  the  Missouris 
[the  Missouri  tribe  of  Indians,  who  were  friendly  to  the  French]  and  seize 
upon  their  country."  This  is  the  first  Spanish  expedition  that  is  certainly 
known  to  have  traversed  the  entire  distance  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  Missouri 
River. 

The  Spanish  plan  was  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Pawnees,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  the  Missouris,  and  have  them  join  Villasur  in  an  exter- 
minating attack  upon  the  latter.  But  bj  some  mischance,  or  through 
ignor-ance  of  the  country,  the  Spaniards  -  encountered  .  lie  Missouris  first; 
and,  as  the  story  runs,  supposing  them  to  be  the  Pawnees,  began  negotiations 
with  them  for  their  cooperation  in  a  scheme  that. was  jjatended  to  work  their 
destruction.  Quickly  realizing  the  SpamaTds'_  mistake, .'flle  jlirewd  Missouri 
chieftains  assented,  and  Villasur's  people  fell  into  the  trap.  Three  days 
later,  the  Missouris,  who  had  now  been  joined  by  many  other  Indians,  sud- 
denly raised  the  war-cry  and  annihilated  their  stranger-enemies.  It  has 
been  surmised  that  the  whole  affair  was  instigated  and  arranged  by  the 
French  in  Illinois,  and  that  the  Missouris  deceived  the  Spaniards  by  pre- 
tending to  be  Pawnees.  Du  Mont  tells  that  the  attack  was  made  at  daybreak 
by  "two  thousand  savages,  divided  into  several  bands,"  and  that  "in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  the  caravan  was  murdered ;  no  one  escaping 
the  massacre  except  the  chaplain,  whom  the  barbarians  saved  because  of  his 
dress;  at  the  same  time  they  took  possession  of  all  the  merchandise  and 
other  effects  which  they  found  in  their  camp."  The  same  writer  says  that 
about  six  months  later  the  priest,  mounted  upon  a  fleet  horse,  made  his 
escape  and  "took  the  road  to  Mexico,  where  doubtless  he  arrived."  Father 
Charlevoix,  in  a  letter  written  from  Kaskaskia  in  June,  1731,  says  that  of 
the  Spaniards  "almost  all  were  drunk  and  fast  asleep"  when  the  attack 
was  made,  and  that  "it  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  killed," 
but  mentions  the  escape  of  the  chaplain  in  the  manner  related  by  Du  Mont. 

It  is  probable  that  Villasur's  expedition  followed  from  Santa  Fe  to 
the  Arkansas  River  the  route  taken  by  Valverde's  raiders,  and  went  east- 
ward along  the  course  of  that  historic  stream  to  the  apex  of  its  great 
bend,  and  thence  marched  northeasterly  across  eastern  Kansas.    His  appears 
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to  have  been  the  last  Si^anish  military  movement  against  tlie  French  in  the 
northeastern  border  of  New  Spain,  and  it  seems  that  French  explorers  and 
traders  for  j-ears  thereafter  were  permitted  to  continue  tlieir  operations 
upon  Spanish  territory  in  that  quarter  without  opposition  more  serious  than 
occasional  official  protests. 

Spanish  excursions  in  other  directions  from  the  settlements  on  the  Eio 
Grande  continued  to  be  made,  and  some  went  far  into  the  Xorth.  The  Man- 
dan  Indians,  on  the  Missouri  Eiver,  in  the  western  part  of  what  is  now 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  told  the  French  explorer,  Verendrye  (the  elder), 
in  1738,  that  "at  a  day's  journey  off  there  were  white  men  who  always  rode 
horses,  and  wore  clothes  of  metal  when  fighting."  It  is  obvious  that  these 
were  armored  Spaniards  from  the  Eio  Grande,  who  no  doubt  had  traversed 
the  full  extent  of  eastern  Colorado  from  south  to  north. 

The  uncertainties  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  various  expeditions 
from  the  Eio  Grande  into  the  farther  parts  of  New  Spain  by  Spanish 
pioneers  in  the  Southwest,  and  as  to  the  outs  and  ins  of  the  routes  they 
traveled,  largely  are  due  to  the  indifference  of  the  Spanish  people  of 
that  age  to  geographical  records.  Unlike  the  French,  the  old-time  Spaniards 
had  no  fondness  for  mapmaking,  and  therefore  Spanish  maps  of  countries 
in  the  New  World  produced  in  the  period  of  discovery  and  exploration 
were  but  few,  and  very  inaccurate.  The  better  charts  of  the  New  Spain 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  are  the  work  of  Italians,  who 
drew  them  partly  from  Spanish  reports,  partly  from  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, and  partly  from  imagination.  But  these  afford  us  no  enlighten- 
ment as  to  the  particulars  referred  to  above.  Most  French  explorers  care- 
fully gathered  data  for  maps  of  the  regions  they  visited,  including  records 
of  latitudes  and  longitudes,  but  among  the  surviving  Spanish  accounts  of 
expeditions  into  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  by  Spaniards  we  have 
scarcely  more  than  rambling  narratives,  in  which  we  are  told  how  many 
leagues  were  believed  to  have  been  marched,  and  how  long  the  adventurers 
were  absent,  V'ct  rarely  containing  anything  concerning  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes, or  definite  references  to  conspicuous  landmarks  or  other  landscape 
features  by  which  the  courses  taken  might  be  identified. 

Several  of  the  early  expeditions  by  Spaniards  into  the  region  north 
and  northeast  of  their  settlements  on  the  upper  Eio  Grande  are  known  only 
by  later  allusions  to  them.  While  it  is  not  likely  that  a  definite  report 
in  detail  was  made  of  the  course  taken  by  any  of  these,  it  is  probable  that 
some  account  of  each  was  written,  and  that  they  would  be  of  much  historical 
value  now.  But  the  records  of  pioneer  Spanish  operations  in  our  South- 
west have  suffered  great  losses.  When  the  Pueblo  Indians  revolted  and 
drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  New  Mexico,  in  1680,  they  destroyed  everything 
that  might  remind  them  of  their  oppressors ;  and  the  archives  went  with  the 
rest.  The  wear  and  tear,  accidents,  carelessness  and  neglect  of  after-times 
doubtless  made  way  with  many  important  historical  documents.  Since  New 
Mexico  became  United  States  territory  the  work  of  American  vandals  has 
added  greatly  to  the  losses,  and  in  which  two  Governors  of  the  Territory, 
who  were  in  authority  soon  after  the  close  of  our  Civil  War,  made  themselves 
conspicuous.  One  of  these  has  been  charged  with  having  shipped  to  Europe 
several  l)arrels  filled  with  musty  and  time-worn  written  books  and  docu- 
ments there  to  be  sold  to  whomsoever  cared  to  buy  them,  and  to  have  been 
responsible  for  the  wanton  destruction  of  many  more.     Of  the  otlier  of  this 
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pair  of  "officials,"  it  lias  been  alleged  by  an  authority  of  the  first  rank,  that 
"having  despaired  of  disposing  of  the  immense  mass  of  old  documents  and 
records  by  the  slow  process  of  using  them  to  kindle  fires,  sold  the  entire 
lot  as  junk — an  invaluable  collection  of  material  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  Southwest  and  its  early  European  and  native  inhabitants."  As  no 
thorough  examination  of  the  New  Mexican  archives  by  skilled  students  of 
history  yet  had  Ijoen  made,  no  one  knows  how  many  valual^le  records  of  the 
past  were  lost  by  these  astounding  acts  of  vandalism. 

In  the  middle  years  of  the  eighteenth  eentuiy,  there  was  developed  at 
Santa  Fe  much  interest  in  the  region  that  is  now  the  San  Juan  section  of 
Colorado.  As  it  was  reported,  or  assumed,  that  the  precious  metals  existed 
there,  some  small  parties  of  Spaniards,  at  the  instance  of  Governor 
Capuchin,  went  on  prospecting  expeditions  into  the  locality  of  the  Bio 
San  Juan's  headcpiarters  at  that  time.  But  the  earliest  known  extended  ex- 
ploration of  that  quarter  of  Colorado  for  any  purpose  was  made  in  1761 
by  Juan  Maria  Rivera,  in  company  with  Joaquin  Lain,  Pedro  Mora, 
Gregorio  Sandoval,  and  several  others.  These  men  spent  three  or  four 
months  in  prospecting  that  section  for  gold  and  silver  and  in  seeking  to 
determine  the  value  and  general  character  of  its  mineral  deposits.  After 
entering  and  examining  the  district  drained  by  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Eio  San  Juan  and  its  easterly  affluents,  and  where,  according  to  the  common 
understanding  of  the  expedition's  results,  they  found  some  of  the  more 
precious  of  the  two  metals,  the  party  moved  on  westward  to  the  Eio  la 
Plata,  on  which  the  prospecting  was  continued.  Leaving  this  stream, 
Eivera  and  his  companions  went  northward  into  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison 
Eiver,  down  which  they  made  their  way  to  a  place  a  short  distance  l)elow 
the  union  of  its  main  forks,  from  which  locality  they  returned  to  Santa 
Fe.  So  far  as  there  is  any  known  record,  they  were  the  first  white  men  who 
visited  the  Gunnison  Valley. 

Some  twelve  years  later.  Father  Junipero  Serra,  then  in  general  charge 
of  the  Spanish  missions  in  Upper  California,  the  first  of  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1769,  urged  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  civil  authorities  at  Santa  Fe 
to  locate  a  route  from  the  capital  of  New  Mexico  into  that  part  of  the 
Pacific  coast-region  in  which  his  missions  were  situated.  Nothing  was  done 
toward  complying  with  Serra's  request  until  1776,  when  Father  Francisco 
Silvestre  Velez  Escalante,  Ministro  Doctrinero  of  Zuui,  was  appointed  to 
lead  an  expedition  to  California  for  that  purpose.  Accompanied  by  Father 
Atanacio  Dominguez,  who  was  Visitador  Comisario  of  New  Mexico;  Pedro 
Cisneros,  the  Alcalde  Mayor  of  Zuiii;  Bernardo  Miera  y  Pacheco,  Capitan 
Miliciano  of  Santa  Fe ;  Joaquin  Lain,  who  had  been  with  Eivera,  and  was 
now  to  serve  as  a  guide;  and  five  soldiers — Lorenzo  Oliveras,  Lucrecio 
Muniz,  Andres  Muiiiz,  Juan  de  Aguilar,  and  Simon  Lucero,  Escalante  sel 
out  from  Santa  Fe  upon  this  long  and  toilsome  exploration  on  July  SQth. 

Taking  a  northwesterly  course,  the  explorers  entered  the  west-southern 
border  of  what  is  now  our  Archuleta  County,  and  encamped  on  the  Eio  de 
San  Juan  at  a  ]joint  "three  leagues"  below  the  mouth  of  the  Xavajo  on 
August  5th,  naming  the  place  in  honor  of  "Xuestra  Senora  las  Nieves." 
Proceeding  west  by  north,  the  party  crossed  several  of  the  San  Juan's 
northerly  affluents,  giving  them  names  that  are  still  retained— "Eio  Piedra," 
"Eio  de'los  Piilos,"  "Eio  Florida,"  and  "Eio  de  los  Animas."  The  reader 
is  reminded  that  another  of  Colorado's  streams  l)ears  a  form  of  the  last- 
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named  appellation,  the  Rio  las  Animas,  or  Purgatory,  being  a  tributary  of 
the  Arkansas.  Our  explorers  named  the  easterly  extension  of  La  Plata 
Range  ''Sierra  de  la  Grulla,"  and  La  Plata  River  "Rio  de  San  Joaquin." 
Escalante  says  in  his  narrative  that  in  the  eafion  of  La  Plata  were  the  mines 
for  which  Governor  Capuchin's  prospectors  were  seeking,  and  from  which 
La  Plata  Range,  believed  to  be  silver-bearing,  received  its  name.  The 
westward  march  was  continued  to  the  Rio  ^Mancos,  Escalante's  ''Rio  de  San 
Lazaro,"  where  the  party  "heard  reports  of  mines." 

From  the  Maneos  the  explorers  moved  north  by  west  to  the  Rio  Dolores, 
and  while  on  that  stream  saw  ruined  habitations  of  men  high  up  in  its 
left  bank.  They  gave  names  to  several  places  and  localities  along  their 
march  down  the  Dolores — "Asuncion,"  "Agua  Tapada,"  "Canon  Agua  Es- 
condida,"  "Miera  Labarinto" — in  honor  of  the  Capitan  Miliciano — ,  and 
"'Ancon  San  Bernardo."  A  small  tributary  of  the  Dolores,  at  the  last-named 
place,  was  termed  by  the  leader  "Paraliticas,"  in  consequence  of  having  there 
encountered  three  paralytic  Ute  squaws.  Near  this  point,  the  explorers 
passed  from  the  cation  of  the  Dolores  into  the  Gypsum  Valley,  or  "Cajon  del 
Yeso,"  a  name  that  it  still  bears.  Ascending  to  the  top  of  a  mesa,  they 
went  "six  leagues"  northeasterly  to  their  next  halting-place,  which  they 
named  "San  Bernabe."  Another  six  leagues  led  them  through  a  canon  to 
the  San  Miguel  River,  which  they  called  "Rio  de  San  Pedro."  Places  at 
which  they  encamped  while  on  this  stream  were  named  "San  Luis,"  "San 
Felipe"  (where  they  found  more  reminders  of  Rivera's  prospecting),  and 
"Fuento  de  la  Guia."  Leaving  the  San  Miguel,  they  traversed  the  "Canada 
Honda"  (probably  the  present  "Uncompahgre  Park")  and  made  camp  at 
"OJo  de  Lain,"  so  named  in  honor  of  Joaquin  Lain,  the  guide.  The  party 
now  had  reached  the  Uncompahgre  River  (rendered  "Aneapagari"  by  Es- 
calante), which  was  rechristened  "Rio  de  San  Francisco."  Escalante  gave 
the  distance  traveled  from  the  San  Miguel  to  this  point  as  "twenty-four 
and  one-half  leagues,"  an  estimate  that  implies  a  long  detour  while  oh  the 
way  to  the  Uncompahgre.  From  this  river  the  party  moved  north  by  east, 
the  first  station  on  this  part  of  the  course  being  named  "San  Augustin," 
and  reached  the  Gunnison  River,  after  "ten  leagues"  from  Uncompahgre, 
a  short  distance  below  the  confluence  of  its  North  and  South  Forks.  The 
Indians'  name  for  the  Gunnison  at  that  time  was  "Tomichi,"  but  in  place 
of  this  Escalante  substituted  "Rio  de  San  Javier."  Rivera  had  been  in  this 
locality,  and  had  cut  the  figure  of  a  cross  in  the  rocky  face  of  a  bluff  a  little 
farther  down  the  Gunnison. 

The  party  now  proceded  up  the  Gunnison  and  its  North  Fork.  At  a 
distance  of  "four  leagues"  in  a  northeasterly  direction  the  explorers  came 
to  a  small  stream  to  which  was  given  the  name  "Rio  de  Santa  Rosa";  and 
presently  to  another,  which  they  called  "Rio  de  Santa  Monica,"  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  north  branch  of  the  Gunnison's  North  Fork. 
Marching  up  the  course  of  this  stream,  they  came  to  a  branch  to  which  they 
applied  the  name  "Rio  de  San  Antonio  Martir,"  and  which  has  been  known 
in  modern  times  as  Divide  Creek.  To  the  two  buttes,  North  Mam  and 
South  Mam,  they  gave  the  appellations  of  "San  Silvestre"  (honoring  Es- 
calante) and  "Nebuncari";  and  to  the  present  Mam  Creek  that  of  "Rio  de 
Santa  Rosalia."  Crossing  the  summit  of  the  Elk  Range  by  way  of  the 
head  of  the  San  Antonio  Martir,  the  party  descended  into  the  valley  of  our 
Grand  River,  upon  which  stream  Escalante  bestowed  the  name  "Rio  de  San 
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Rafael."  Continuing  upon  a  northwesterly  course  from  the  Grand,  the  ex- 
plorers struck  the  White  River,  called  by  them  the  "Rio  de  San  Clemente," 
about  where  it  crosses  the  Colorado-Utah  boundary,  arriving  there  on  Sep- 
tember 9th,  after  having  been  upon  their  journey  upward  of  two  months, 
and  having  traveled  "eighty-six  and  one-half  leagues"  since  leaving  the  Rio 
Doloi'es.  They  had  in  the  meantime  seen  two  worn  paths;  and  Escalante 
mentions  one  of  tliese,  which  had  been  crossed  near  the  Santa  Rosalia,  as 
being  a  more  direct  route  from  the  Gunnison  River  to  the  Grand  than  the 
one  by  which  the  party  had  come. 

The  explorers  now  passed  into  the  territory  of  the  present  State  of 
Utah,  and  took  a  course  westward  that  led  them  to  Utah  Lake.  Here  they 
turned  south  by  west  upon  a  route  by  which  they  reached  the  Sevier  River, 
skirted  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Sevier,  and  went  on  to  a  point  on  the 
Virgin  River  at  or  near  the  west-southern  boundary  of  the  present  "Wash- 
ington County,  Utah.  While  upon  this  part  of  the  journey,  the  leaders  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  remainder  of  their  original  purpose  and  return  to 
Santa  Fe.  Their  homeward  course  was  through  the  northern  border  of  Ari- 
zona to  the  Rio  Colorado,  thence  southeasterly  to  the  present  western  line 
of  New  Mexico,  and  thence  east  by  north  to  the  New  Mexican  capital. 

Though  this  expedition  did  not  accomplish  all  that  it  had  set  out  to 
do,  it  was,  for  that  period  and  under  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
the  time,  a  remarkable  undertaking,  in  which  Fathers  Escalante  and  Domin- 
guez  presented  another  example  of  the  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  that 
were  characteristic  of  their  order  in  whatever  its  members  were  called 
upon  to  perform.  Escalante's  name  still  is  retained  in  several  places  in 
western  Colorado,  but  the  more  fittingly  in  its  application  to  the  great 
range  of  mountainous  hills  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  State. 

The  trail  between  Santa  Fe  and  Los  Angeles,  as  it  was  established  some 
years  later,  coursed  through  the  far-southwestern  part  of  Colorado  for  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  entering  the  area  of  the 
State  where  the  Rio  Piedra  crosses  the  southern  boundary  and  passing  out 
at  a  point  about  thirty  miles  north  of  the  State's  southwestern  corner. 

In  this  period,  the  Mississippi  River  formed,  as  I  have  mentioned 
heretofore,  the  eastern  boundary  of  New  Spain's  domain  in  the  North; 
and,  aside  from  England's  rather  flimsy  pretensions  to  ownership  in  the 
Oregon  countr,y,  the  Spanish  nation  was  master,  in  theory,  at  least,  of  the 
immense  empire  lying  west  of  the  Great  River.  The  treaty  of  peace  made 
between  England  and  France  in  the  year  1763  deprived  the  French  of  all 
their  authority  and  of  every  acre  of  their  territory  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  and  left  the  entire  present  area  of  the  United  States  proper 
divided  between  the  English  and  Spanish  crowns.  In  the  year  1800,  by  a 
treaty,  of  which  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States  as 
well,  were  kept  in  ignorance  at  the  time,  for  reasons  that  were  best  known 
by  the  parties  to  the  bargain,  Spain  returned  to  France  all  the  territory 
that  the  latter  had  ceded  to  her  by  their  treaty  of  1762,  which  was  made 
while  negotiations  for  peace  between  England  and  France  were  pending. 
Three  years  later,  France  sold  all  this  territory  to  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, these  proceedings  left  Spain  still  in  possession  of  about  one-half  of 
Colorado's  area.  When  Mexico  rebelled  and  became  an  independent  na- 
tion, late  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  her  flag  displaced 
that  of  Spain  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.    The  Republic  of  Texas  joined 
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the  family  of  nations  some  fifteen  years  later,  -H-ith  claims  to  more  than 
half  of  the  present  New  Mexico,  to  about  two-fifths  of  the  land  of  Colorado, 
and  to  a  small  part  of  the  present  Wyoming ;  and  to  which  she  was  holding 
when  annexed  to  our  Union  of  States.  The  results  of  our  war  with  Mexico 
set  the  northern  frontier  of  that  country  back  nearly  to  its  present  place, 
and  made  the  undisputed  part  of  the  Colorado  area  United  States  territory. 
In  1850,  for  a  large  money  consideration  from  the  United  States  Treasury, 
Texas  gave  up  her  claims  to  the  northwesterly  extension  of  her  domain  and 
accepted  her  present  boundaries. 

During  the  entire  period  of  Spanish  domination  in  the  Southwest,  no 
permanent  Spanish  settlement  was  established  upon  Colorado  soil.  It  has 
been  said  that  in  the  later  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  small  military 
outpost,  apparently  intended  to  guard  the  easterly  approach  to  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Pass,  was  maintained  for  some  years  on  the  Huerfano  (Orphan) 
Eiver,  about  half-way  up  to  the  sources  of  that  stream.  But  no  traces  of 
its  site  have  been  discovered. 

It  seems  that  two  small  and  apparently  temporary  hamlets  of  Mexicans 
— probably  colonists  on  the  Vigil  and  St.  Vrain  land-grant,  which  was  made 
to  those  men  in  1843 — existed  on  the  Purgatory  Eiver  some  miles  above  its 
mouth,  before  our  war  with  Mexico.  Evidently  these  were  the  "settlements" 
that  became  known  a  few  years  later  as  "Los  Juntas."  Eemains  of  old 
ditches  that  doubtless  were  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  also  of  what  appeared 
to  be  foundations  of  small  buildings,  that  were  seen  in  our  pioneer  times 
at  several  places  on  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  below  the  site  of  our  city  of 
Pueblo,  and  of  which  some  still  survive,  have  been  considered  as  relics 
of  a  far  earlier  Spanish  occupation  of  the  valley  of  that  river.  But  every 
probability  assigns  these  to  the  period  of  the  fur-trading  establishments 
on  the  Arkansas  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Neither 
Pike's  part}',  in  1806,  nor  Long's,  in  1820,  saw  any  sign  of  white  men's 
occupation  of  land  lying  along  the  upper  reaches  of  that  stream. 

Aside  from  the  temporary  effects  of  the  transitory  operations  of  nine- 
teenth-century fur-traders,  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  Frenchmen 
and  Americans,  conditions  in  the  Colorado  country  while  any  part  of  it 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  independent  ]\Iexico  remained  about  the  same 
as  they  had  been  under  the  former  regime.  An  attempt  had  been  made  in 
1842-43  to  plant  a  Mexican  colony  in  our  San  Luis  Valley.  A  large  body 
of  land  in  what  is  now  our  Conejos  County  was  granted  in  1843  to  four 
Mexican  associates — Antonio  and  Jose  Maria  JIartinez,  Seledon  Valdez,  and 
Julian  Galligos.  These  promoters  located  a  small  number  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  upon  the  grant;  but  as  the  Ute  Indians  arose  in  hostility  to 
the  enterprise,  and  threatened  the  settlers  with  destruction,  the  latter  soon 
abandoned  the  lands  which  had  been  assigned  to  them  and  withdrew. 

In  the  winter  of  18.51-53,  another  small  colony  of  Mexicans  settled  in 
that  section  of  the  Eio  Grande's  drainage-basin,  and  which  obtained  a 
permanent  foothold.  Among  the  improvements  made  by  these  people  was 
a  main  ditch  for  irrigation,  constrvicted  in  1853.  This  waterway,  the  "San 
Luis  Ditch,"  is  still  in  use;  and  its  water-rights  are  the  oldest  at  present  in 
force  in  our  State. 

At  some  time  prior  to  the  year  1853,  but  probably  not  long  before, 
several  Mexican  families  settled  side  by  side  on  the  upper  reach  of  the 
Greenhorn  branch  of  the  St.  Charles  Eiver,  which  empties  into  the  Arkansas 
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near  our  city  of  Pueblo.  This  liamlet,  which  did  not  prove  to  be  per- 
manent, appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  far-southwestern  part  of 
what  is  now  our  Pueblo  County.  It  was  visited  in  the  summer  of  1853 
by  Lieutenant  E.  G.  Beckwith,  the  ofBcer  second  in  command  of  Captain 
John  W.  Gunnison's  "Central  Pacific  Railroad  Exploration,"  which 
was  made  in  that  year  through  the  land  of  Colorado  from  east  to  west  along 
the  course  of  the  38th  parallel.  Before  the  dwellings  of  these  settlers  came 
into  view,  the  explorers  had  not  seen  in  the  Colorado  part  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley  any  signs  of  white  men's  habitations.  When  the  party  was  encamped 
on  the  upper  Huerfano,  early  in  August,  Beckwith  and  several  others  made 
a  side-trip  to  the  Greenhorn  settlement,  and  of  which  he  tells  the  following 
in  his  official  report  of  tlie'exploration: 

"Passing  over  another  shai'ii  ridge,  we  descended  in  two  miles  to  the  fine  little 
valley  of  the  Greenhorn,  a  stream  of  two  feet  in  width  and  three  or  four  inches  in 
depth,  which  is  now  entirely  diverted  from  its  natural  channel  and  employed  in 
irrigating  the  lands  of  the  six  New  Mexican  families  who  reside  at  and  constitute 
the  present  population  of  the  place.  They  plant  a  few  acres  of  corn  and  wheat,  of 
beans  and  of  watermelons. ' ' 

Beckwith  mentions  that  the  houses,  built  of  adobe,  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  were  surrounded  by  a  close  fence  of  high  pickets;  and  also 
that  the  settlers  had  corrals  for  the  safe-keeping  of  their  stock  at  night. 

The  report  of  the  Gunnison  expedition  further  states  that  there  was  a 
small  Mexican  settlement  and  some  Mexican  ranchmen  located  at  that  time 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Massachusetts.  This  United  States  military  post, 
built  in  the  year  1852,  by  troops  of  the  Regular  Army,  stood  upon  the  right 
bank  of  Ute  Creek,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Pass.  As  this  fort  gave  protection  against  the  Indians  to  these 
settlers,  and,  but  to  a  lesser  extent,  also  to  those  on  the  Greenhorn,  I  think 
it  is  probable  that  both  settlements  were  made  at  the  time  when  the  construc- 
tion of  the  post  was  begun. 

Fort  Massachusetts  was  supplanted  in  June,  1858,  by  Fort  Garland, 
also  a  United  States  miUtary  post,  built  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  in  a 
more  favorable  location,  several  miles  farther  down  Ute  Creek;  and  in  that 
season  the  white  population  in  that  district  was  considerably  increased  by 
Mexicans  who  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  fort,  and  who  became 
permanent  residents  of  the  locality. 

A  part  of  the  land  that  had  been  granted  to  Antonio  Martinez  and  his 
associates,  in  184-^,  was  occupied  in  the  spring  of  1854  by  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  settlers.  At  that  time,  Major  Lafayette  Head,  who  had  served  in 
General  Kearny's  army  and  had  become  a  citizen  of  New  Mexico  shortly 
after  the  conquest  of  that  Province  by  Kearny,  organized  a  colony  of  some 
fifty  Mexican  families  and  established  them  on  the  northward  side  of  the 
Eio  Conejos,  the  locality  being  within  ten  miles  north  of  Colorado's  southern 
boundary.  These  people,  who  named  their  settlement  "Guadalupe,"  built 
adobe  houses  and  engaged  in  stock-raising  and  agriculture.  Although  they 
were  frequently  menaced  by  Indians  during  the  next  several  years,  and  at 
one  time  were  attacked  by  a  war-party  of  Utes,  they  held  their  ground  and 
multiplied  and  prospered.  Their  hamlet  of  Guadalupe  still  survives;  and 
likewise  their  "Guadalupe  Ditch,"  for  irrigation. 

E.  M.  Stevenson,  in  a  historical  sketch  of  Pueljlo  County  which  forms 
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a  part  of  a  History  of  the  Arlansas  Valley,  published  in  1881  by  0.  L. 
Baskin  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  says: 

"It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  first  settlements  in  what  is  now  Pueblo  County, 
was  located  at  Charley  Autobees'  [Autobeas]  ranch  near  the  point  where  the 
Huerfano  river  flows  into  the  Arkansas.  Charley,  who  was  an  old  hunter  and 
trapper,  seems  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  there  at  an  early  day,  and  drawn 
around  him  a  party  of  ^lexicans  and  half-breeds,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  their 
ruler  and  leader  in  their  many  skirmishes  with  hostile  Indians." 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  National  Intelli- 
gencer, in  December,  1854,  Captain  John  C.  Fremont,  referring  to  his 
"recent  winter  expedition  across  the  Eocky  Mountains,"  says : 

' '  In  the  beginning  of  December,  we  found  yet  no  snow  on  the  Huerfano  river, 
and  were  informed  by  an  old  resident,  then  engaged  in  establishing  a  farm  at  the 
mouth  of  this  stream,  that  snow  seldom  fell  there,  and  that  cattle  were  left  in  the 
range  all  the  winter  through. " ' 

It  is  evident  that  Fremont's  "old  resident",  was  Autobeas,  who  had 
"settled  down"  in  that  locality  in  1849,  and  who  was  said  to  have  been  living 
upon  the  ranch  as  late  as  1880. 

Mr.  Stevenson  goes  on  to  say  that  "settlements  of  Mexicans  also  were 
made  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Fontaine 
qui  Bouille  and  the  Arkansas."  However,  these  "settlements"  were  transi- 
tory affairs  of  the  fur-trading  period.     The  same  writer  further  says : 

"A  settlement  also  was  made  on  Greenhorn  creek  by  Alexander.  Hicklin,  better 
known  throughout  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  as  Zan  HickUn.  He  came  up  from  Santa 
Fe  and  located  on  a  portion  of  the  Vigil  and  St.  Vrain  [land]  Grant,  which  he 
became  owner  of,  through  his  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Bent.  He 
cultivated  a  large  tract  of  land,  raised  immense  quantities  of  grain,  was  an  extensive 
stock-owner,  and  gathered  around  him  a  number  of  Mexican  peons.  His  house  was 
a  renowned  stopping-place  for  travellers,  and  his  genial  humor  and  kindness  of 
heart  endeared  liim  to  everybody. ' ' 

Excepting  what  was  done  by  fur  traders  and  by  a  few  gatherings  of 
Mexicans  and  Americans  at  or  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  some  of  the 
trading-posts,  as  related  in  another  chapter,  the  foregoing  accounts  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  the  soil  of  Colorado  had  been  occupied  by  white  people 
before  the  "Pike's  Peak  excitement"  brought  hither  the  men  who  made  the 
first  permanent  American  settlements  upon  the  land  of  our  State. 
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The  French  title  to  the  Mississippi  Valle}^  as  it  stood  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  based  primarily  upon  the  explorations 
made  by  Louis  Joliet  and  Father  Jacques  Marquette  in  1673,  and  by  the 
Sieur  de  la  Salle  and  his  companions  in  1682.  But  the  more  valid  claims 
rested  upon  the  actual,  though  weak,  French  settlement  of  a  part  of  the 
Gulf  Coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  a  small  district, 
bordering  on  the  Great  Eiver,  in  southern  Illinois.  Joliet  and  Marquette 
had  descended  the  majestic  stream,  from  the  Wisconsin  Eiver  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  and  there  turned  back.  But  La  Salle,  launching 
his  canoes  upon  the  Illinois  Eiver,  went  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where,  as 
I  have  stated  in  Chapter  I,  he  '•'Jumped"  Spanish  claims  in  the  Mississippi's 
vast  basin  in  behalf  of  his  king  and  country,  with  ostentatious  ceremonies 
and  formalities.  Hence  greater  importance  had  been  attached  to  liis 
exploration  and  its  attendant  vauntings  and  broad  declarations  at  the 
river's  mouth  than  to  the  nnobstrusive  voyage  upon  a  sliorter  part  of  the 
stream  by  Joliet  and  Marquette. 

Before  the  intrepid  La  Salle  liad  rendered  this  memorable  service  to 
his  king  and  nation,  the  French  had  not  boldly  claimed  territory  in  Xorth 
America  much  l^eyond  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver  and  the  imme- 
diate region  of  the  Great  Lakes;  but  now,  as  I  have  heretofore  related, 
they  extended  their  New  France  over  the  Mississippi's  entire  basin,  thus 
including  in  it  about  one-half  of  Colorado's  soil— all  that  is  drained  by 
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her  streams  whose  waters  find  their  way  into  the  Mississippi.  By  the 
dawn  of  the  new  century,  the  French  also  had  laid  claim  to  the  Gulf  Coast 
between  :\Iobile  Bay  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Grande,  and  to  the  Texas 
country  northwest  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Eio  Grande  Valley.  However, 
the  French  pretensions  as  to  the  Mississippi  Basin  were  promulgated  with- 
out a  reckoning  with  those  of  the  English  colonies  upon  the  seaboard  of 
the  Atlantic  which  were  asserting  that  by  virtue  of  their  royal  charters 
their  territory  stretched  from  sea  to  sea  within  their  limits  of  latitude. 

But  in  that  period  neither  the  French  nor  the  English  had  any  definite 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  magnitude  of  the  far  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  both  were  endeavoring  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  it  by 
liberal  drafts  on  their  imagination.  It  was  still  believed  that  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Asiatic  and  JSTorth  American  continents  were  united  by  a 
broad  land-connection,  and  that  the  Chinese  frontier  probably  was  not  out 
of  reach  by  an  overland  journey  of  moderate  duration.  Another  cherished 
faith  saw  a  navigable  water-passage — a  ready-made  "ship-canal" — from  the 
upper  Mississippi  or  from  one  of  its  large  tributaries  in  the  middle  West, 
either  directly  to  the  Western  Ocean  (or  South  Sea)  or  to  a  great  gulf 
projecting  many  miles  inland  from  that  ocean. 

The  belief  in  a  land-connection  with  Asia  was  common  in  that  era, 
and  that  of  the  French  in  Canada  as  to  the  near  proximity  of  Asiatic 
peoples  harked  back  to  an  account  given  French  explorers,  before  the  year 
1635,  by  Indians  living  upon  the  northward  shore  of  the  Georgian  Bay, 
of  men  without  hair  or  beard  who  came  from  the  West  to  trade  with  a 
tribe  of  red  people  which  dwelt  beyond  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the  last  half 
of  that  centur}',  the  theory  of  an  easy  connection  by  land  with  Asia  was 
thought  by  the  French  to  be  confirmed  by  a,  tale  told  by  Adrian  Grelon,  a 
Jesuit  missionary,  who  died  in  1697.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  service, 
Grelon  had  been  in  Canada,  but  afterward  was  sent  to  "Chinese  Tartary," 
where,  according  to  the  story,  he  encountered  a  woman,  of  the  Huron  tribe 
of  Indians,  and  whom  he  had  known  in  her  native  country,  between  the 
Georgian  Bay  and  the  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  Grelon  understood 
that  she  had  been  sold  as  a  slave  from  tribe  to  tribe  until  she  had  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Tartars. 

The  fiction  of  the  water-way  had  grown  out  of  exaggerated  versions 
by  French  missionaries  and  traders  of  Indian  accounts  of  "big"  rivers  and 
connected  lakes  far  oif  in  the  West,  and  of  vague  stories  of  large  streams 
that  started  from  the  same  place  and  flowed  in  opposite  directions,  but 
which  really  meant  the  interlacing  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  with 
those  of  the  Columbia  Eiver  and  of  that  of  the  sources  of  the  Platte  and 
the  Arkansas  with  those  of  the  Eio  Colorado.  Moreover,  some  early  French 
pioneers  on  the  upper  Mississippi  heard  from  red  men  of  "mountains  of 
monstrous  height"  far  away  beyond  sundown;  and  a  Frenchman  who  was 
on  that  part  of  the  river  in  1688  was  told  of  a  great  sea  or  gidf  lying  upon 
tJie  farther  side  of  these  mountains,  and  that  its  coast  was  inhabited  by 
men  who  rode  horses.  When  Louis  Joliet  and  Father  Jacques  Marquette 
undertook  their  exploration  of  the  Mississippi,  it  was  thought  by  some  of 
the  French  that  they  "might  seek  a  passage  from  here  to  the  Sea  of  China, 
by  the  river  that  discharges  into  the  Vermillion,  or  California  Sea"— the 
Gulf  of  California.     About  that  time,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  on  the  Great 
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Lakes  reported  that  they  had  "surmises  touching  the  Xorth  Sea,  the  South 
Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  China,  which  we  hope  ere  long  to  discover." 

French  geographers,  working  in  Paris,  having  received  greatly  expanded 
forms  of  the  Indian  accounts  of  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  far  West  of  North 
America,  construed  them  as  meaning  the  existence  somewhere  in  the 
transmississippi  wilderness  of  a  continuous  water-passage  to  the  Western 
Ocean,  and  therefore  laid  it  down  upon  their  maps,  placing  it  according 
to  their  differing  opinions  as  to  where  it  ought  to  be.  The  English  and 
others,  who  had  not  heard  anything  about  it  at  first  hands  themselves,  fell 
in  with  and  adopted  the  French  conclusions.  Such  a  channel  could  be 
made  part  of  a  highway  of  floating  commerce  with  the  Orient.  The 
German  writer,  Lugtenberg.  made  use  of  it  in  the  year  1700  in  propound- 
ing his  theory  of  the  peopling  of  the  Western  World  by  our  troublesome 
ancient  friends,  the  "Lost  Tribes  of  Israel";  and  near  that  year  a  bungled 
French  translation  of  a  Spanish  narrative  had  a  ship  make  its  way  through 
the  continent  from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
water-passage  long  was  sought,  and  Frenchmen  mourned  because  they  found 
it  not.  Well  on  to  a  hundred  years  of  failure  to  discover  it  elapsed  before 
all  belief  in  its  reality  was  shattered. 

Another  popular  conviction  among  both  French  and  English  made  the 
unknown  western  country  "rich  in  mines."  So  the  French  pioneers  in 
what  we  lased  to  call  the  "Far  West"'  had  much  to  inspire  them  in  their 
work. 

In  the  opening  years  of  the  eighteenth  centur_y,  the  Baron  La  Hontan, 
a  Frenchman  of  fertile  mind,  who  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  region  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  but  probably  never  saw  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  alleged  that 
while  he  had  not  found  an  unobstructed  water-way  to  the  Sea  of  the  West 
he  had  fallen  upon  some  things  which  were  next  to  it.  These  were  two 
great  sluggish  streams,  several  miles  wide,  the  heads  of  which  were  almost 
joined,  being  separated  by  only  a  low  and  narrow  range  of  hills.  The 
eastern  river  extended  from  the  divide,  tlrrough  South  Dakota,  to  the 
Mississippi,  while  the  other  flowed  directly  west  to  the  Occidental  Ocean. 
He  displayed  them  upon  a  map  inserted  in  a  narrative  of  his  travels  and 
adventures  in  New  France  {Nouveaux  Voyages  dans  I'Amerique  Septen- 
trionale),  which  he  published  at  The  Hague  in  1703;  and  as  the  book  was 
brought  out  in  English  and  German  soon  afterward  it  was  widely  read  and 
believed. 

La  Hontan  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  eastern  river,  and  to  have 
explored  it  for  two-thirds  of  its  course,  some  fifteen  years  before  (or  about 
1688),  and  said  that  the  Indians  he  met  at  the  termination  of  his  voyage 
upon  its  waters  described  its  farther-western  parts,  and  drew  for  him  on 
deerskin  a  sketch  of  them.  These  obliging  savages  also  told  him  of  the 
great  western  river  and  made  a  similar  sketch  of  it.  Of  the  accuracy  of 
these  descriptions  and  sketches  the  Baron  had  no  doubt.  He  named  the 
eastern  river  the  "Eiviere  Longue,"  but  noted  that  it  was  "called  by  some 
the  Eiviere  Morte  [Dead  Eiver]  because  of  its  slowness."  His  broad  and 
ragged  Long  Eiver,  as  shown  upon  his  map,  and  which  is  widened  into  a 
circular  lake  near  its  western  end,  looks  like  the  figure  of  a  huge  sprawling 
reptile  of  some  sort,  with  its  head  at  the  hills  and  the  end  of  its  tail  in  the 
Mississippi,  while  its  left  front  leg  reaches  downward  nearly  to  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Colorado. 
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The  Baron  pretended  to  have  found  three  tribes  of  Indians  lodged  on 
the  banks  of  his  Eiviere  Longue ;  the  Eokoros,  Essanapes,  and  the  Gnacsi- 
tares;  and  to  have  met  some  of  the  Mozeemleks,  who  dwelt  near  the  head 
of  the  western  river.  He  pictured  upon  his  map  one  of  the  "boats  of  the 
Tanuglauk,"  a  people  he  did  not  see,  but  of  whom  his  Indian  friends  told 
him.  Two  hundred  men  could  row  in  this  boat,  if  it  were  such  as  the 
Mozeemleks  had  drawn  for  him  upon  pieces  of  bark.  He  estimated  that 
''such  a  boat  should  have  130  feet  of  length  from  prow  to  stern."  His 
map  also  shows  a  "house  of  the  Tanuglauk  of  eighty  paces  [about  200  feet] 
of  length,  such  as  the  slaves  of  Mozeemlek  have  depicted  for  me  on  barks 
of  trees",  and  which  looks  much  like  Fort  Sumter  before  our  Civil  War. 

La  Houtan's  story  of  his  exploration  west  of  the  Mississippi  was,  of 
course,  a  barefaced  fabrication.  His  two  rivers  were  imagined  from  vaga- 
bond tales  that  had  originated  with  western  Indians  and  grown  large  as 
they  traveled:  and  there  is  hardly  any  room  for  doubting  that  his  eastern 
stream  stood  for  the  wide  and  shallow  Platte  Eiver,  magnified  greatly  and 
moved  some  two  hundred  miles  north  of  its  course.  His  house  of  the 
Tanuglauk  may  have  represented  a  measure  of  knowledge  of  the  pueblos 
of  Xew  Mexico  by  Indians  whom  he  met  in  the  country  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
Ijut  the  Tanuglauk  boat  floated  only  in  the  realm  of  his  fancy. 

Nevertheless,  the  Baron's  story  and  his  map  generally  were  taken  at 
their  face  value  during  the  first  quarter  of  that  century.  A  popular  English 
version  of  Ms  cartographic  fraud,  but  with  some  notable  alterations  and 
additions,  among  the  latter  being  the  introduction  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
of  Utah,  was  contained  in  a  Map  of  North  America  "corrected  from  the 
observations  commimicated  to  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London  and  the  Eoyal 
Academy  at  Paris  by  John  Senex,  F.  E.  S.,  1710."  Its  representation  of 
the  Salt  Lake  is  tlie  earliest  known  in  geographical  charting,  and  was 
leased  upon  hazy  knowledge  that  had  come  to  Senex,  through  the  French, 
from  Indian  sources.  At  that  time  the  lake  was  otherwise  unknown  to 
white  men,  unless  some  forgotten  Spaniards  had  gone  to  it  from  the  Eio 
Grande;  nor  had  any  Frenchman  yet  seen  the  Eocky  Mountains.  In  a 
note  upon  his  map,  Senex  thus  describes  the  salt  sea  of  Utah : 

"A  Lake  of  Salt  water  30  Leagues  wide  and  300  about  [apparejitly  meaning 
'  about '  300  long]  according  to  the  report  of  the  Savages  who  allso  say  that  the 
mouth  of  it  is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  South  Coast  and  is  [there]  but  2  leagues' 
broad.  That  there  is  above  100  Towns  about  it  And  that  they  Sail  on  it  with 
large  Boats. ' ' 

The  English  geographer  made  the  western  river  of  La  Hontan's  map 
empty  into  the  Salt  Lake,  and  shifted  the  Eiviere  Longue  from  an  eastward 
to  a  southeastward  course.  Midway  in  its  flow,  the  latter  is  expanded  into 
a  great  lake,  which  receives  the  waters  of  a  broad  river  that  rises  near  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Colorado.  In  another  note,  Senex  expresses  confi- 
dence in  his  authority  for  these  features  of  his  map,  "Unless  the  Baron 
Lahontan  has  invented  these  things,  which  is  hard  to  resolve.  He  being  the 
only  Person  that  has  Travel'd  into  these  vast  Countries". 

Although  most  European  geographers  had  rejected  La  Hontan's  story 
and  chart  before  the  year  1740,  some  upheld  them  and  kept  forms  of  his 
rivers  upon  their  maps  imtil  that  century  had  passed  far  toward  its  close. 
But  in  the  meantime  nearly  all  makers  of  maps  of  North  America  had 
continued  to  believe  that  a  navigable  water-way  to  the  Western   Ocean 
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existed  somewhere  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  many  of  them  had  gone 
on  giving  their  ideas  of  it  a  fair  display  upon  their  charts.  Some  thought 
it  would  be  found  to  extend  from  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior,  but 
others,  basing  their  belief  upon  early  and  misunderstood  Lidian  descrip- 
tions of  the  Platte  Eiver,  placed  it  in  the  central  region.  Here  it  might 
prove  to  be  "a  large  and  vigorous  river",  or  perhaps  a  wide  lagoon-like 
channel  lazily  stretching  its  course  toward  sundown,  either  connected  with 
a  western  tributary  of  the  Missouri  or  having  its  source  in  an  extensive 
lake,  from  which  an  eastward  outflow  was  discharged  into  that  river. 

The  far-away  mountains  were  not  regarded  as  necessarily  presenting  a 
barrier  to  a  westward-flowing  stream.  They  might  not  form  a  contimious 
chain.  It  was  thought  probable  that  they  were  divided  hj  a  depression 
through  which  a  way  to  the  ocean,  or  to  the  reported  gulf,  was  open. 
Beside  the  Indian  story  of  what  had  been  construed  to  mean  an  eastward 
"arm  of  the  South  Sea",  the  geographers  had  heard  something  from  the 
Spaniards  of  the  inlet  now  known  as  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

Henry  Popple,  an  eminent  English  geographer,  elaborated  the  central- 
lake  idea  upon  his  Map  of  the  British  Empire  in  America,  published  in 
1732,  by  substituting  for  Senex's  form  of  La  Houtan's  Eiviere  Longue  two 
great  lakes  connected  by  a  broad  but  short  channel  and  having  an  eastward 
outlet  in  the  direction  of  the  Missouri  Eiver.  The  southward  shore  of  the 
eastern  of  these  lakes  is  placed  not  far  above  the  northern  boundary  of 
Colorado.  Mountains  and  small  groves  are  scattered  over  the  country 
'round-about  as  if  they  had  been  sifted  down  from  on  high. 

However,  several  French  explorers  had  penetrated  far  into  the  central 
plains-region  before  1735  without  having  found  any  water-way  more  prom- 
ising than  the  Arkansas  Eiver  and  some  of  the  lower  branches  of  the 
Missouri. 

The  "large  and  vigorous"  westward-flowing  river — the  "Meschasipi, 
or  Gi-and  Eiviere" — appears  upon  several  French  and  English  maps  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  made  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  its  course  being  near  the  40th  parallel,  which  lies  a  few 
miles  north  of  Denver.  Strangely  enough,  after  all  that  was  said  in  that 
period  about  a  through  water-passage,  the  river  is  not  connected  with  the 
Missouri  nor  with  any  other  eastward-flowing  stream,  but  has  its  source 
in  a  small  lake — the  "Lake  of  the  Panis" — placed  near  the  Missouri,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  "prairie".  As  to  how  and  why  this  little 
lake  gave  rise  to  so  large  a  river  no  explanation  doth  appear. 

The  most  pretentious  charted  representation  of  the  "arm  of  the  South 
Sea"  w^as  made  upon  a  map  in  a  "ilemoire  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  by  Philippe  Buache  in  1752".  Working  with  Senex's 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  some  Spanish  knowledge  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
this  geographer  joined  the  two  widely-separated  bodies  of  salt  water  and 
then  magnified  the  combination  into  a  mediterranean  gulf  or  sea — the 
"Mer  de  I'Ouest" — nearly  as  large  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  connected 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  a  comparatively  narrow  strait.  The  map  has 
the  Meschasipi,  or  Grande  Eiviere,  which  Buache  called  the  "Eiviere  de 
rOuest",  emptying  into  this  Sea  of  the  West,  which  submerges  a  large 
area  of  northern  Colorado.  The  mythical  golden  city  of  Quivira  is  located 
upon  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  sea,  near  the  river's  mouth,  and,  as  I 
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have  remarked  in  Chapter  I,  approximately  in  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  Denver. 

Buache  labored  at  long  range,  and  in  a  time  when  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes in  the  immense  region  west  of  the  ]\Iississij)pi,  as  well  as  conceptions 
of  its  topograph}'  and  extent,  were  in  great  confusion.  He  did  the  best  he 
.could  with  the  light  he  had;  and  all  that  he  could  to  make  the  land  of 
Colorado  a  maritime  country  and  the  future  Denver  a  seaport. 

For  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  year's  before  Buache's  maj)  appeared, 
many  European  geographers  had  accepted  the  Sea  of  the  West  upon  its 
own  merits,  regardless  of  the  westward-flowing  river.  Some  believed,  prob- 
ably from  fugitive  Indian  knowledge  of  Puget  Soimd,  that  its  eastern 
shore  was  "about  300  leagues"'  to  the  west  of  Lake  Superior,  but  most  of 
its  advocates  located  it  in  central  latitudes,  with  its  nearest  coast  about 
that  distance  from  the  Mississippi.  During  the  eighteenth  century  there 
was  almost  as  much  hunting  for  the  imagined  sea  as  for  the  watei-Tway, 
and  it  lingered  in  shrinking  form  about  as  long  as  its  companion  myth 
survived. 

The  theory  of  the  union  of  Korth  America  with  Asia,  and  also  of  the 
nearness  of  China  to  the  western  confines  of  the  Mississippi  Basin,  together 
with  the  belief  that  Mongolian  people  might  be  found  in  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  West,  likewise  had  kept,  from  an  early  time,  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  attention  of  French  pioneers  in  N"ew  France. 

I  have  mentioned,  a  few  pages  back,  a  story  told  them  by  Indians  of 
the  Georgian  Bay  country  of  strange  men  coming  from  the  West  to  trade 
with  a  tribe  of  red  people  that  was  seated  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  In  or  about  the  year  1635,  Jean  Xicollet  was  sent  as  an  ambassador 
of  the  Huron  Indians  to  make  peace  between  them  and  this  tribe,  which 
turned  out  to  be  that  of  the  AVinnebagoes,  then  living  at  the  head  of  the 
Green  Bay,  an  inlet  from  Lake  Michigan.  Expecting  there  to  meet  some 
of  the  trading  strangers  of  the  West,  who  A\-ere  thought  to  be  Chinese, 
Nicollet,  supposing  that  they  might  be  accompanied  by  mandarins  pro- 
vided himself,  as  a  dress  of  ceremony,  with  a  full-length  robe  of  Chinese 
damask,  gaily  embroidered  with  figures  of  flowers  and  birds.  As  he 
entered  the  Winnebago  town,  clothed  in  his  gorgeous  robe,  the  squaws  and 
children  took  to  their  heels  in  terror,  and  as  they  ran  screamed  their  fear 
of  this  awful  manitou. 

When  La  Salle  was  exploring  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver,  in  1669,  san- 
guine of  finding  a  short  passage  to  China,  some  of  his  men,  having  refused 
to  advance  farther,  upon  their  return  to  the  rapids  in  that  stream,  near 
Montreal,  in  derision  of  his  purpose  called  them  "La  Chine  Eapids"  (the 
China  Eapids),  a  name  by  which  they  are  known  to  this  day. 

But  the  French  were  no  further  at  sea  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  China 
than  were  the  English.  We  all  know  of  the  confidence  with  which  the 
founders  of  Jamestown  were  authorized  to  explore  the  Chickahominy  Eiver 
in  search  of  a  new  way  to  the  Flowery  Kingdom. 

A  French  trader,  the  Sieur  de  Bourgmont,  who  was  on  the  far-lower 
Missouri  before  the  year  1710,  reported  that  he  had  heard  from  Indians 
that  men  of  small  stature,  who  lived  around  a  great  lake  very  far  olf  in 
the  AVest  and  wore  clothes  somewhat  like  those  of  the  French,  were  trading 
with  the  Panis  and  other  tribes  in  the  treeless  country,  which  was  beyond 
the  farthest  point  to  which  he  had  gone.     When  this  story  came  to  the 
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ears  of  the  French  in  Illinois  and  in  the  settlements  ujaon  the  Gulf  Coast, 
it  was  surmised  that  these  traffickers  would  prove  to  be  Chinese. 

Father  Bobe,  a  priest  who  was  living  at  Versailles,  France,  in  that 
period,  and  had  a  correspondent  at  Mobile,  also  had  heard  of  these  people, 
or  of  others  like  them.  He  informed  the  French  geographer,  William 
Delisle,  that,  according  to  his  advices  from  his  friend,  there  was  a  fine  and 
populous  country  in  the  direction  of  the  Western  Ocean,  and  which  was 
known  to  the  Spaniards.  In  his  loyalty  to  his  king,  the  worthy  Father 
suggested  "Bonrbonia"  as  an  appropriate  name  for  this  flourishing  land. 
Several  contemporary  stories  about  the  water-passage  to  the  South  Sea  had 
told,  with  seeming  truthfulness,  of  civilized  white  people  dwelling  upon 
its  banks,  near  the  sea,  and  using  horses  in  their  daily  business. 

In  a  memorial  prepared  at  Paris  in  1718,  outlining  a  plan  for  giving 
the  French  a  commanding  position  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  it  was 
proposed  tliat  mines  said  to  exist  in  ilissouri  should  be  worked  energetically, 
and  that  commerce  with  the  western  Indians  and  with  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Southwest  be  established  from  that  base.  Inasmuch,  it  went  on  to  say, 
as  the  Missouri  has  one  branch  leading  to  the  South  Sea,  trade  can  also 
be  opened  -with  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese.  In  common  with  the 
geographers  of  that  time,  these  promoters  had  a  little  long-distance  knowl- 
edge of  the  deceptive  Platte  River,  and  it  was  by  way  of  that  stream  that 
they  expected  to  open  this  oriental  trade.  Perhaps  the  reader  can  imagine 
our  South  Platte  as  a  part  of  a  thoroughfare  of  direct  commerce  with  sons 
of  eastern  Asia,  and  mentally  see  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  a  local 
harbor  for  the  passing  argosies  of  the  traders. 

The  Sieur  de  Yerendrj-e,  who  was  on  the  Missouri  River,  in  North 
Dakota,  in  1738,  stated  that  he  had  seen  in  that  country  some  monuments, 
of  the  nature  of  landnuirks,  of  which  no  one  knew  the  origin,  and  that  one 
of  them  bore  an  inscription  in  "Tartar  characters".  Beside  these,  he  said 
he  had  seen  old  furrows  in  the  soil,  from  which  he  concluded  that  the 
region  once  had  been  occupied  by  people  who  used  plows.  When  on  the 
Assiniboine  River,  in  the  next  year,  Wn-endrye  heard  through  a  messenger 
from  the  ^Mandan  Indians,  of  North  Dakota,  of  Indians  from  the  farther 
West,  or  the  Southwest,  who  had  come  to  trade  with  the  Mandans  and  had 
told  that  bearded  white  men,  "pale-faces",  lived  near  their  country,  and 
had  forts  of  stone  and  brick,  with  cannon  in  them.  These  strange  people 
planted  and  harvested  many  things,  had  horses  and  oxen,  wore  clothes 
made  of  woven  stuff,  and  tied  soles  to  their  feet.  They  had  "medicine" 
books  and  crosses,  and  their  houses  were  upon  the  shore  of  a  great  water 
that  came  up  and  went  down  (tides),  but  the  water  was  not  fit  to  drink. 
When  they  heard  this  travel-worn  story,  some  of  the  French  savants  had 
sensible  thoughts  of  Spaniards  upon  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  but 
others  shook  their  heads  and  pointed  toward  Asia. 

Not  to  l3e  outdone  by  Yerendrye,  Legardeur  de  St.  Pierre,  who  ex- 
plored a  part  of  the  country  west  of  Lake  Superior  in  years  around  1750, 
reported  that  the  Indians  of  that  region  told  him  that  there  were  white 
people— not  quite  so  white  as  the  French— living  in  that  part  of  the  West 
"where  the  sun  sets  in  the  month  of  June";  that  is,  in  the  Northwest. 
St.  Pierre  said  he  knew  that  these  people  must  be  well  civilized,  for  he  had 
seen  horses  and  saddles  which  his  Indian  informants  had  obtained  from 
them. 
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Philippe  Buaclie,  the  exploiter  of  the  iler  de  I'Ouest,  in  1755  made  a 
map  of  Xorth  America  •upon  which  his  sea  was  shown  smaller,  and  the 
coast  of  the  Western  Ocean,  above  and  below  the  sea's  connection  with  it, 
was  designated  as  "the  country  of  the  Chinese" — the  vicinity  of  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco.  Some  observant  Frenchmen  who  were  in  the  West  in 
that  period  were  snre  they  recognized  "Chinese  sounds"  in  the  harsh  speech 
of  the  plains  Indians. 

The  French  geographers  of  that  century  gave  to  some  Indian  tribes 
in  the  West  names  that  are  unfamiliar  now.  As  the  contemporary  English 
maps  in  the  main  were  copies  of  the  French,  these  names  were  repeated 
upon  them.  La  Hontan's  Eokoros,  Essanapes,  Gnacsitares,  Mozeemleks, 
and  Tanuglauk  are  unknown  in  the  modern  history  of  the  western  country ; 
and  probably  were  inventions  of  his  own.  But  the  Essanapes  and  Gnacsi- 
tares are  retained  upon  maps  made  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  Baron's 
time.  The  "Panis"  (Pah-nees)  of  the  French  were  the  Pawnees,  whose 
range  was  in  east-northern  Kansas  and  east-southern  Nebraska;  and  their 
Canzes",  sometimes  "Conzes",  were  the  Kansas  tribe,  of  eastern  Kansas. 
Upon  the  reprint  of  William  Delisle's  map  that  defines  Moscoso's  course 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  which  I  have  referred  in  Chapter  I,  tlie 
plains  of  Colorado  and  the  northeastern  part  of  New  Mexico  constitute  the 
"Counti-y  of  the  Apaches  and  of  the  Padoucas";  but  upon  a  later  chart 
(Carte  d'Amerique),  published  in  1722,  he  has  the  Colorado  plains  occu- 
pied by  the  "White  Padoucas"  and  the  "Black  Padoucas",  the  former  being 
located  between  the  South  Platte  and  North  Platte  Eivers,  and  the  latter 
on  the  Arkansas;  and  has  the  Comanches  ("les  Choumans")  in  eastern 
New  Jlexico  and  western  Texas.  His  reasons  for  distinguishing  the  Padou- 
cas as  "white"  and  "Ijlack",  and  as  later  geographers  continiied  to  do,  are 
not  certainly  known.  Le  Page  du  Pratz,  a  Frenchman  who  was  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  in  the  first  quarter  of  that  century,  says,  in  his  Histoire 
de  la  Loidsiane,  which  was  not  published  until  1758,  that  the  Padoucas 
were  "very  numerous"  in  his  time,  "extending  almost  300  leagues",  and 
that  "they  have  villages  quite  close  to  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico". 
"From  the  Padoucas  to  the  Canzes,  proceeding  always  east",  he  states, 
"we  may  now  safely  reckon  65i  leagues.  The  river  of  the  Canzes  is 
parallel  to  this  route".  According  to  Du  Pratz's  figures,  the  habitat  of 
the  Padoucas  extended  into  the  Southwest  to  a  distance  of  about  265 
leagues,  or  somewhere  near  800  miles,  from  that  of  the  Kansas  tribe.  It 
has  been  held  by  some  writers  that  "Padoucas"  was  a  collective  name  for 
several  local  tribes,  whose  proper  appellations  were  unknown  to  the  French 
in  that  period ;  but  according  to  others  the  "Padoucas"  were  the  Comanches. 
In  later  times  the  word  was  in  use  among  the  Sioux  as  a  name  for  the 
Comanches.  Delisle's  map  of  Louisiana  has  villages  of  Padoucas  located 
on  the  upper  Arkansas,  and  also  here  and  there  in  the  plains  country  that 
corresponds  geographically  with  that  of  the  South  Platte  and  North  Platte 
rivers.  Upon  some  other  old  French  charts,  the  Platte  Eiver  itself  is 
called  "Eiviere  des  Padoucas",  while  later  ones  bestow  the  name  upon  the 
South  Platte  only,  and  which  that  stream  retained  upon  the  work  of  some 
American  mapmakers  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
a  few  instances  among  old  maps  the  name  is  given  to  an  affluent  of  the 
South  Platte — to  a  stream  apparently  intended  to  represent  the  Cache  a  la 
Poudre  Eiver.     The  word  "Padouca",  the  significance  of  which  remains 
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in  doubt,  appears  to  have  been  familiar  to  several  Indian  peoples  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  is  the  name  of  a  tiourishing  little  city  in  Kentucky. 

The  Comanches  were  known  upon  the  Colorado  plains  within  Ameri- 
can historical  times  mostly  by  their  bloody  raids  from  a  range  farther 
south ;  the  principal  tribes  that  occupied  or  frequented  the  Colorado  section 
being  the  Arapahoes,  Southern  Cheyennes,  and  the  Kiowas,  together  with 
a  few  Gros  Ventres  and  Blackfeet,  none  of  which  figures  upon  very  old 
maps  by  a  recognizable  name.  The  Arapahoes  called  themselves  "Inuiiaina", 
which  is  understood  to  be  ecjuivalent  of  "our  people".  But  by  the  Sioux 
and  the  Cheyennes,  for  reasons  that  have  not  been  determined,  they  were 
also  known  as  the  "Blue-sky  people"  and  the  "Cloud  men".  "Arapahoe", 
of  which  there  was  a  large  assortment  of  variants,  has  been  supposed  to 
be  an  alien  term  for  them  and  to  signify  "He  who  buys  or  trades",  or  "'One 
who  serves  as  a  go-between",  or  acted  as  a  broker  in  efEecting  exchanges  of 
portable  property  between  tribes.  "Cheyenne"  is  from  the  Sioux  name 
for  that  tribe,  "Sha-hi-yena",  or  "'Shai-ena",  said  to  mean  "People  of  alien 
speech".  To  "Kiowa",  from  that  tribe's  own  name,  "Ga-i-gwa",  or 
"Ka-i-gwa",  is  attributed  the  meaning  of  "Principal  people".  The 
Comanches  are  said  to  have  called  themselves  "Ne-um",  which  has  been 
variously  understood  to  have  meant  ''The  people",  "The  men",  and  the 
"Good  men".  Among  the  many  other  names  by  which  they  were  known 
were  "letans",  "latons",  "lotans",  "Tetans",  and  "Tetaus".  "Comanches" 
appears  to  have  been  the  Spanish  name  for  them,  and  which  is  of  uncertain 
meaning,  but  probably  a  Spanish  form  of  a  Comanche  word.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Comanches  considered  themselves  to 
be  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world;  and  next  to  them  in  numbers 
and  valor,  according  to  their  reckoning,  were  the  "Americas",  which  was  the 
name  by  which  they  knew  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  Apaches, 
so  far  as  written  history  runs,  were  not  dwellers  in  the  country  north  of 
the  Arkansas  Eiver,  but  occasionally  they  forayed  into  it  and  left  bitter 
memories  along  their  blood-stained  trails. 

Some  of  the  French  geographers,  having  in  mind  the  object  of  Coro- 
nado's  vain  search,  applied  the  name  "Grande  Quivira"  to  the  section  of 
the  West  supposed  by  them  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  Bourgmont's  "men 
of  small  stature",  and  which  also  was  suitable  to  Father  Bobe's  "fine  and 
populous  country",  that  was  understood  to  lie  in  the  same  quarter;  the 
bounds  assigned  to  it  embracing  a  large  portion  of  the  western  part  of 
Colorado.  Herman  Moll,  an  English  geographer,  evidently  intending  to 
disparage  such  French  pretensions,  noted  upon  a  map  by  him  in  1720  that 
Grande  Quivira  was  occupied  by  "many  wandering  nations  of  Indians 
.     .     .     who  use  horses  and  trade  with  the  French  and  Spaniards." 

Nothing  was  known  of  the  plains  region  by  either  the  French  or  the 
English  before  the  year  1700,  aside  from  the  little  that  had  been  learned 
at  second-hand  from  Indians.  It  has  been  alleged  that  a  party  of  New 
Englanders  crossed  the  Mississippi  Eiver  and  went  on  to  Santa  Fe  in  the 
year  1678.  This  story  has  been  told  as  a  historical  fact,  but  the  eminent 
American  historian,  Francis  Parkman,  after  a  thorough  investigation, 
pronounced  it  to  be  without  proof  or  probability. 

The  earliest  known  French  attempt  to  explore  the  central  region  west 
of  the  Mississippi  was  made  in  1703,  when  a  party  of  twenty  men  left 
Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  to  make  their  way  to  New  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
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opening  trade  with  the  Spaniards,  and  also  with  the  expectation  of  discov- 
ering mines.  But  it  seems  that  they  never  returned,  and  that  no  one  knew 
what  became  of  them.  During  the  next  eight  or  ten  years  several  French 
parties  explored  the  Missouri,  one  of  which,  in  1705,  under  a  leader  named 
Laurain,  claimed  to  have  gone  "high  up"  on  that  river.  In  later  times,  it 
was  said  that  some  Frenchmen  had  been  500  leagues  up  the  Missouri  before 
the  year  1720.  The  story  says  that  the  voyagers  turned  back  from  the  vil- 
lage of  an  Indian  tribe  that  had  Ijeen  fighting  some  Spaniards,  a  circum- 
stance that  caused  the  French  much  uneasiness  lest  the  Spaniards  should 
establish  themselves  in  that  part  of  Xew  France. 

In  1712,  a  company  of  Frenchmen  set  out  from  Biloxi,  the  primitive 
French  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  to  explore  the  country 
of  the  Arkansas  Eiver.  Of  this  expedition  little  is  known  for  certain,  but 
it  appears  that  the  adventurers  went  far  enough  to  see  "endless  herds  of 
buffaloes".  They  were  the  men  who  were  said  to  have  ascended  that  river 
to  its  source,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  Chapter  I.  "Wliile  it  is  altogether 
improbable  that  they  followed  the  Arkansas  to  its  headwaters  in  the  moun- 
tains, they  may  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  eastern  border  of  Colorado,  or 
even  to  the  foot-hills.  If  so,  they  were  the  first  Frenchmen  to  tread  the 
soil  of  our  State. 

When  Crozat  came  into  power  on  the  lower  Jlississippi,  a  few  years 
later,  several  efforts  were  made  to  open  a  route  for  trade  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Eio  Grande,  one  of  the  expeditions  for 
that  purpose  being  known  to  have  gone  up  the  Arkansas  Eiver.  But  I 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  any  of  these  ventures. 

Two  French  explorers,  having  in  view  the  extension  of  their  country- 
men's influence  and  trade  among  the  Indians  of  the  plains,  and  probably 
also  incited  by  the  various  stories  about  the  presence  of  strange  white  men 
in  the  distant  West  and  of  the  existence  of  a  water-way  to  the  Occidental 
Ocean,  entered  into  the  wilderness  of  the  central  West  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  the  year  1719. 

One  of  these,  Du  Tisne  (or  Du  Tissenet),  with  five  or  six  companions, 
all  mounted  upon  horses,  started  from  Kaskaskia,  and  after  crossing  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Missouri,  arrived,  early  in  the  summer,  at  a  large  village 
of  Pawnee  Indians,  located  somewhere  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  present 
Fort  Eiley,  Kansas,  and  where  the  French  leader  raised  the  standard  of 
France.  As  the  French  were  experts  in  winning  Indian  friendship,  Du 
Tisne  soon  was  on  good  terms  with  the  Pawnees.  But  when  he  prepared  to 
move  on  westward  to  visit  the  Padoucas  his  new  friends  objected,  saying 
that  those  Indians  were  their  enemies  and  kept  them  from  having  trade 
with  the  white  people'  on  the  Eio  Grande.  However,  after  much  coaxing 
and  some  extra  presents,  the  Frenchmen  gained  their  consent  and  went  into 
the  Padoucas'  country — "fifteen  days'  journey" — where,  on  September  27th, 
he  "set  up  a  column",  a  monument  of  some  sort,  in  token  of  French 
authority  over  the  land.  The  locality  in  which  he  met  the  Padoucas  can 
not  be  determined  with  any  close  approach  to  precision,  and  therefore  we 
are  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  place  in  which  he  erected  his  memorial.  Le 
Page  du  Pratz  understood  that  until  1724  the  range  of  the  Padoucas  took 
them  nearer  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Kansas  tribe  than  after  that  year. 
But  as  fifteen  days'  travel  upon  horseback  could  easily  have  covered  some 
300  miles,  Du  Tisne's  "colmnn",  if  it  were  made  of  material  as  durable  as 
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stone,  still  maj'  be  Ij'ing  somewliere  near  the  eastern  Ijovder  of  Colorado, 
unless  the  Indians  appropriated  and  carried  it  off  as  a  "big  medicine". 
■Du  Tisne  turned  back  from  the  Padoucas'  country,  and  arrived  at  Kaskaskia 
in  November,  without  having  found  anything  that  resembled  a  water- 
passage  to  the  South  Sea  or  seen  any  people  who  looked  like  Chinese. 

The  other  expedition  into  the  central  West  in  that  year  was  under  the 
command  of  Benard  de  la  Harpe,  and  appears  also  to  have  entered  the 
country  of  the  Padoucas.  La  Harpe  set  out  from  the  French  post  at 
Natchitoches,  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Eed  Eiver,  in  March,  with  seven 
soldiers  and  a  negro  ser^-ant,  in  canoes,  to  explore  the  country  of  the  Eed, 
to  open  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  in  New  Mexico,  and  to 
establish  a  small  French  post  high  up  on  that  stream.  Early  in  April  he 
landed  at  an  Indian  village  which  he  thought  to  be  about  125  leagues  from 
Natchitoches,  by  the  river's  course,  and  where  he  heard  that  war  had  been 
declared  between  France  and  Spain.  This  news  caused  him  to  abandon 
his  previous  plans  and  to  change  his  route  and  purposes.  With  twenty- 
two  horses  bought  in  trade  from  the  Indians  of  the  village,  and  with  two 
of  these  red  men  for  guides,  the  party  left  the  Eed  Eiver  and  proceeded  in 
a  northerly  and  westerly  direction,  and  on  September  3d  came  to  a  river 
which  La  Harpe  called  "the  southwest  branch  of  the  Arkansas".  Francis 
Parkman,  in  his  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict  (New  York,  1892),  says  that 
if  La  Harpe's  "observation  of  latitude  is  correct",  this  river  "must  have 
been  the  main  stream,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Fort  Mann".  This  fort, 
one  of  our  early  military  posts  in  the  central  plains-country,  stood  upon 
the  northward  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  100th 
meridian,  and  near  the  site  of  the  present  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  which  is 
two  degrees  east  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Colorado.  It  was  in  this 
locality  that  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  crossed  the  river  in  times  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  La  Harpe's  coming;  and,  as  the  reader  will  recall,  it 
is  believed  that  Coronado  forded  the  stream  somewhere  near  this  point 
when  upon  Ms  outward  march,  in  1541. 

La  Hai-pe  here  found  a  great  gathering  of  Indians  of  several  tribes, 
assembled  for  an  autumn  buffalo-hunt,  their  villages  being  strung  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  for  a  mile  or  more.  He  estimated  the  population 
of  the  aggregation  to  be  "six  thousand  souls" ;  the  people  having  a  plenty 
of  horses  and  using  saddles  and  bridles  after  the  Spanish  manner.  Indian 
hospitality  was  lavished  upon  the  stranger-visitors ;  the  feasts,  speeches  and 
dances  continuing  throughout  the  entire  day  and  far  toward  the  next 
morning.  The  Indians  told  La  Harpe  that  he  could  go  easily  to  the  Spanish 
settlements  on  the  Eio  Grande  by  following  their  river,  but  advised  strongly 
against  an  attempt  to  do  so  at  that  time.  From  these  Indian  friends  he 
also  learned  of  the  Spanish  miUtary  expedition,  sent  from  Santa  Fe  by 
Governor  Valverde,  over  the  Colorado  plains  and  eastward  toward  the  Mis- 
souri Eiver,  and  which  was  afoot  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  The  French 
leader  raised  a  "pillar"  at  this  Indian  town,  as  evidence  of  his  exploration 
of  the  country,  and  then  began  his  journey  back  to  the  Eed  River  and 
thence  to   Natchitoches. 

As  in  the  experience  of  Du  Tisne,  La  Harpe  neither  saw  nor  heard  of 
Chinese,  or  a  water-way  to  the  Western  Ocean.  But  upon  his  return  to 
his  countrymen  he  described  to  them  some  things  about  as  interesting,  in 
the  forms  of  unicorns,  and  of  other  beasts  almost  as  singular,  which  he  said 
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he  had  seen  upon  the  great  plains.  Father  Charlevoix,  who  visited  the 
French  settlements  in  Illinois  in  1721,  having  heard  these  stories,  remarked 
in  his  journal  that  traveling  in  the  distant  West  seemed  to  untit  men  for 
telling  the  truth. 

Kut  in  that  wonder-loving  age  no  tale  could  be  too  marvelous  to  he 
believed.  Travelers  into  new  countries,  as  with  voyagers  over  the  wide 
oceans,  were  expected  to  see  and  to  tell  of  things  and  places  the  like  of 
which  never  had  been  heard  of  before ;  and  in  the  imagiuation  of  the  com- 
mon run  of  the  people  who  stayed  at  home  the  faraway  seas  and  new  lands 
swarmed  with  prodigies. 

The  enterprises  of  Du  Tisue  and  La  Harpe  alarmed  the  Spanish 
authorities  at  Santa  Fe,  and  were  the  immediate  reasons  for  their  calami- 
tous military  and  colonizing  expedition  to  the  northeastern  frontier  of  New 
Spain,  and  which  was  sent  forth  in  the  next  year.  Indians  of  the  tribes 
encountered  by  the  two  explorers  carried  to  SantSi  Fe  the  news  of  their 
visits  and  of  their  acts  in  formally  taking  possession  of  the  country,  as  soon 
as  the  French  backs  were  turned. 

France  and  Spain  having  agreed  to  peace  after  about  two  years  of 
conflict.  Governor  Jean  Baptiste  le  Moine,  the  Sieur  de  Bienville,  in 
authority  at  Xew  Orleans,  sent  La  Harpe  upon  another  expedition  into 
the  plains  country,  in  December,  1721.  It  was  intended  that  the  party 
which  ascended  the  rivers  in  canoes  should  explore  the  Arkansas  from  its 
mouth,  to  determine  whether  it  afEorded  a  practicable  trade-route  to  New 
Mexico ;  and  another  important  object  of  the  undertaking  was  that  of 
obtaining  cattle  from  the  Spaniards  on  the  Eio  Grande.  La  Harpe  was 
to  have  the  stock  driven  across  the  country  to  New  Orleans — a  foresight 
of  the  favorite  work  of  the  American  cowboy  in  our  own  times  when  the 
plains  were  open  and  free  cattle-ranges.  The  distance  ascended  the 
Arkansas  by  La  Harpe  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  far  enough  to  confirm  his 
belief  that  the  Indians  whom  he  had  visited  in  1719  had  told  the  truth 
when  they  said  the  Spaniards  of  New  llexico  might  be  reached  readily 
from  the  upper  waters  of  their  river.  He  so  reported  when  he  returned 
to  New  Orleans,  in  the  following  May,  and  added  that  the  Comanches  also 
were  accessible  by  way  of  the  Arkansas.  It  was  told  that  he  neglected  to 
attempt  to  go  to  the  Spaniards  for  the  cattle  in  order  that  he  might  employ 
his  time  in  hunting  for  emeralds.  Parkman  says  he  "accomplished  little 
besides  killing  a  good  number  of  buffalo,  bears,  deer,  and  wild  turkeys". 

A  few  daring  traders  from  the  French  settlements  in  Illinois  had  had 
dealings  with  Spaniards  of  the  Eio  Grande  towns,  and  perhaps  had  been 
in  Santa  Fe,  within  several  years  next  before  1723,  and  also  with  Indians 
living  near  the  Spanish  border,  as  some  of  the  latter  possessed  newly-made 
French  products  at  that  time.  It  is  probable  that  these  venturesome 
traffickers,  when  going  into  the  far  Southwest,  ascended  the  upper  Arkansas 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Colorado  foot-hills. 

In  the  year  1722,  the  trader,  Bourgmont,  whom  I  have  already  intro- 
duced, and  who  had  now  been  among  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  country 
for  some  fifteen  years,  was  employed  by  the  French  "Company  of  the  West 
Indies"',  a  great  commercial  organization  which  included  the  accessible 
parts  of  Louisiana  in  its  field  of  operations,  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
guard  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Eiver  against  such  Spanish  inroads  as  that 
people  had  attempted  two  years  before  with  their  expedition  to  plant  a 
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colony  upon  it.  Bourgmont  decided  that  the  first  thing  wliich  should  be 
done  was  to  build  a  fort  on  the  Missouri,  as  a  base  from  which  the  French 
might  iind  a  practicable  route  for  trade  with  the  Spaniards  in  times  of 
peace  and  for  stopping  their  incursions  in  times  of  war.  This  project 
having  been  approved,  he  erected  upon  an  island  (washed  away  in  modern 
years)  in  the  river,  near  the  site  of  Jefferson  City,  a  strong  stockade, 
which  he  named  "Fort  Orleans".  In  August,  1723,  he  received  instruc- 
tions from  Governor  Bienville  directing  him  to  build  another  fort,  some- 
where up  the  Kansas  Eiver,  as  a  picket  against  the  Spaniards,  and  to  defend 
himself  with  arms,  if  necessary,  should  any  force  be  sent  from  Santa  Fe 
to  interfere  with  him.  He  was  also  to  make  treaties  of  amity  with  the 
plains  Indians  to  win  them  from  Spanish  influences  and  secure  a  French 
monopoly  of  their  trade. 

Bourgmont  deferred  execution  of  Bienville's  orders  until  the  following 
year,  when,  late  in  June,  leaving  Fort  Orleans  to  the  care  of  a  small  garri- 
son, he  started  for  the  country  of  the  Kansas  tribe  of  Indians,  with  about 
twenty  of  his  men.  Upon  his  arrival  there  he  fell  dangerously  sick,  and 
had  to  be  carried  back  to  his  fort  in  a  litter.  He  set  out  again,  early  in 
September,  striking  off  from  the  Missouri  Eiver  at  or  near  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Atchison,  accompanied  by  a  French  officer  of  engineers,  a  surgeon, 
nine  soldiers,  and  his  son,  all  mounted  upon  good  horses,  and  having  with 
them  a  large  band  of  Missouri  Indians.  The  Kansas  now  received  him 
with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  friendship,  and  his  march  through 
their  country  was  made  a  continuous  ovation.  Councils  were  held,  the 
peace-pipe  smoked,  and  grandiose  speeches  delivered  by  both  red  and  white 
orators,  after  which  the  Frenchmen  distributed  presents  with  a  lavishness 
that  delighted  the  Indian  heart.  In  the  after  part  of  October,  having 
continued  upon  a  westerly  course  from  the  Fort  Eiley  locality,  Bourgmont 
arrived  at  a  large  village  of  Padoucas,  which  probably  was  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  eastern  border  of  Colorado,  and  opposite  Denver.  Here 
a  grand  council  was  held,  and  heaps  of  presents  were  handed  out  to  the 
overjoyed  red  men.  Two  days  were  devoted  to  feasts,  dances,  and  other 
forms  of  celebration.  In  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  visitors,  the  great 
chieftain  of  the  Padoucas  said:  "Is  it  true  that  you  are  men?  I  have 
heard  wonders  of  the  French,  but  I  never  could  have  believed  what  I  see 
this  day".  Taking  up  a  handful  of  earth,  he  went  on:  "The  Spaniards 
are  like  this,  but  you  are  like  the  Sun".  I  may  remark  here  that  the 
Arapahoes  are  known  to  have  been  much  given  to  such  extravagant  meta- 
phors. With  these  Indians  the  Frenchmen  made  a  treaty  of  friendship 
and  alliance,  under  which  the  Padoucas  pledged  themselves  to  give  French 
traders  safe  and  free  passage  through  their  country  to  and  from  the  Spanish 
towns  on  the  Eio  Grande,  the  head  chieftain  offering  the  French,  in  case 
of  need,  the  services  of  his  two  thousand  warriors. 

Bourgmont  made  no  effort  to  go  farther  and  search  for  the  strange 
people,  living  around  a  great  lake  and  suspected  to  be  Chinese,  of  whom  he 
had  heard  early  in  his  career  as  a  trader  among  the  Missouri  Indians. 
From  the  Padoucas  he  went  back  to  his  stockaded  fort  upon  the  island  in 
the  Missouri  Eiver,  and  was  heard  of  no  more  in  the  parts  of  the  West 
adjacent  to  the  Great  Mountains. 

While  plodding  traders  continued  to  venture  far  into  the  West,  there 
was  no  other  organized  French  expedition  in  the  direction  of  the  Eocky 
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Mountains,  in  Colorado,  until  fifteen  years  after  Bourgmont's  picturesque 
enterprise.  In  the  meantime,  some  Frenchmen  had  gone  up  the  Missouri 
as  far  as  the  Mandan  villages  and  returned  with  interesting  information 
concerning  the  Yellowstone  Biver.  From  their  understanding  of  that 
river's  course,  as  described  by  the  Mandans,  they  believed  that  it  and  the 
Missouri  afforded  a  water-way  into  Xew  Mexico — an  assumption  similar 
to  one  entertained  by  our  Captain  Pike,  about  three-quarters  of  a  century 
later. 

With  this  in  mind,  and  also  having  liefore  them  the  chances  of  finding 
the  water-passage  to  the  Western  Ocean,  or  the  eastern  shores  of  the  gulf- 
like Sea  of  the  West,  a  party  of  eight  Frenchmen,  under  the  leadership  of 
two  brothers  named  Mallet,  one  of  whom  is  said  to  have  been  a  Jesuit 
Father,  entered  the  northeastern  comer  of  Colorado,  in  the  year  1739,  and 
traversed  the  land  of  our  State  in  its  full  extent  from  north  to  south. 
With  the  purpose  of  going  to  the  Spanish  towns  in  New  Mexico,  they  had 
left  the  French  settlements  in  Illinois  early  in  the  spring  of  that  year  and 
ascended  the  Missouri  Eiver  as  far  as  the  villages  of  Arickaree  (or  Aricara) 
Indians,  expecting  to  reach  their  destination  by  way  of  the  Yellowstone. 
The  Arickarees,  astonished  by  this  idea,  told  them  of  their  geographical 
misunderstanding  and  described  to  them  the  proper  course  to  take.  De- 
scending the  Missouri  a  considerable  distance,  the  Frenchmen  there  struck 
out  across  the  country  southwest  to  the  Platte  Eiver,  which  then  was  known 
to  those  of  their  countrymen  who  had  been  on  the  Missouri  as  the  "Eiviere 
des  Padoucas",  which  in  that  period,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  so  was 
named  upon  some  French  maps  of  the  West,  which  showed  its  sources  to 
be  in  the  Padoucas'  coimtry. 

It  was  with  these  explorers  that  the  present  name  of  that  river  origi- 
nated, the  meaning  of  which  is  the  same  essentially  as  that  of  the  Spanish 
"Eio  de  Chato",  given  by  Zaldivar,  in  1597,  to  some  stream  flowing  east- 
ward out  of  the  mountains  in  the  Pike's  Peak  region,  and  which,  as  I  have 
remarked  in  Chapter  I,  probably  was  the  same  river.  For  "Eiver  of  the 
Padoucas",  the  Mallet  brothers  substituted  "Eiviere  la  Plat" — "the  Flat 
Eiver" — because  of  the  stream's  undue  width  in  proportion  to  its  depth; 
the  qualifying  word  being  used  here  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  which  we 
apply  "plated"  (derived  from  a  common  source)  to  the  thin,  or  shallow, 
coating  of  a  precious  metal  upon  "plated  ware".  The  obsolete  English 
"platte"  is  from  the  same  source  and  has  the  same  meaning. 

Following  the  Platte  to  its  head  in  the  union  of  the  North  Platte  and 
the  South  Platte,  the  Mallet  party  proceeded  up  the  latter  to  its  confluence 
with  Lodge-pole  Creek,  in  the  immediate  locality  of  our  town  of  Julesburg, 
and  just  within  the  northern  boundary  of  oar  State.  Here  the  explorers 
left  the  South  Platte  and  struck  across  the  plains  in  a  direction  south  by 
west.  After  passing  over  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  they  continued  on  a  south- 
westerly course,  probably  up  the  valley  of  the  Purgatory,  or  perhaps  up 
that  of  the  Huerfano,  and  crossed  the  southern  extension  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Eange  to  the  Pueblo  of  Picuvis  (or  Picuris),  from  which  they  went 
to  Santa  Fe,  where  they  arrived  on  July  S'Jd  (1739). 

The  trend  and  character  of  the  streams  they  had  seen  in  the  later 
stages  of  their  journey,  together  with  the  presence  of  the  towering  chain  of 
mountains,   no   doubt    convinced    them    that   neither    a    water-wav    to   the 
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TTestern  Ocean  nor  a  sea  connected  with  the  latter  was  to  be  found  in  this 
part  of  the  coimtn,'. 

These  bold  Frenchmen  tarried  at  Santa  Fe  until  the  following  spring, 
when,  on  May  1st,  they  began  their  journey  back  to  the  Mississippi.  Moving 
to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Canadian  Eiver,  they  went  eastward  alono-  that 
stream.  At  some  point  in  the  Texas  Panhandle,  or  in  western  Oklahoma, 
the  party  separated  into  two  groups,  one  of  which  crossed  the  plains  to  the 
Missouri  Eiver,  while  the  other,  which  included  the  brothers  Mallet,  coursed 
down  the  Canadian  and  the  Arkansas  to  the  Mississippi,  and  by  the  latter 
on  to  Xew  Orleans. 

The  brothers'  account  of  their  exploit  excited  great  interest  in  the 
southern  capital  of  Xew  France,  and  caused  Governor  Bienville,  and  others 
as  well,  to  suspect  that  when  the  explorers  were  tramping  through  Colorado 
they  were  traversing  the  eastern  border  of  Asia — uninhabited  parts  of 
China,  which  was  then  understood  to  include  all  of  northeastern  Asia. 
Eemembering  the  old  stories  about  strange  white  men  having  visited  the 
plains  Indians  for  trade,  and  dwelling  upon  imagined  reasons  for  the 
apparently  studied  exclusiveness  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  Eio  Grande,  the 
Governor  could  not  rest  until  he  had  despatched  an  expedition  farther  to 
explore  the  debatable  country. 

The  man  chosen  to  be  the  leader  in  this  hunt  for  the  Chinese  frontier 
was  Fabree  de  la  Bruyere,  a  naval  officer  of  ability,  but  not  well  qualified 
for  such  a  land-dut}\  His  party  consisted  of  a  squad  of  soldiers,  several 
Frenchmen  from  Canada  who  were  experienced  in  work  of  the  kind  in 
hand,  and  the  brothers  Mallet.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  brothers 
shared  Bienville's  surmises  and  were  anxious  to  participate  in  the  honor  of 
entering  Asia  through  the  back  door.  Ascending  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Arkansas,  in  the  autumn  of  1741,  La  Bruyere  turned  into  the  Canadian 
.Eiver,  instead  of  continuing  up  the  larger  stream  in  accordance  with  the 
original  purpose.  At  a  point  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Canadian's 
mouth  he  built  a  little  fort,  in  which  the  party  passed  the  ensuing  winter. 
After  a  feeble  effort  to  go  farther,  which  brought  on  disputes  with  some 
members  of  the  company,  and  having  failed  to  get  even  a  whiff  of  any- 
thing that  savored  of  China,  La  Bruyere  gave  up  the  undertaking  and  put 
out  for  home.  Upon  the  way  back  to  Xew  Orleans,  late  in  the  spring  of 
1742,  the  part}'  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canadian  long  enough  to  go 
through  the  formal  ceremony,  which  included  burial  of  an  inscribed  leaden 
plate,  of  taking  possession  of  all  that  region  for  France  in  the  name  of  the 
French  king. 

At  the  time  when  La  Bruyere  was  returning  to  Xew  Orleans  to  report 
his  failure  to  find  the  frontier  of  China,  the  two  brothers  Verendrye,  sons 
of  the  Sieur,  entered  Xorth  Dakota  upon  a  search  for  Asiatics  and  the 
everlasting  water-passage  to  the  South  Sea.  Traveling  southwestward,  they 
crossed  the  upper  Missouri,  without  knowing  what  it  was,  and  went  on  to 
the  Big  Horn  ;Mountains,  in  Wyoming,  and  probably  farther  toward  the 
locality  of  the  present  town  of  Lander,  in  that  State.  They  expected  here 
to  find  some  Snake  Indians  whom  they  might  induce  to  guide  them  farther, 
but  meeting  none  they  retraced  their  course  to  their  starting-point,  on  the 
Assiniboine  Eiver.  Like  their  father,  they  believed  that  Asia  was  not 
remotely  distant,  and  that  Mongolian  people  once  had  occupied  the  country 
which  thev  had  visited. 
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While  some  French  maps  of  the  trans-mississippi  region,  made  in  the 
eighteenth  centurj^,  show  the  routes  of  a  few  of  the  early  explorers  of  the 
Great  "West,  only  one  track  to  which  was  attributed  the  character  of  an 
established  trail  appears  upon  them,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  marked 
out  not  long  after  the  time  of  the  Mallet  expedition  to  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains.    This  is  a  "French  Eoute  to  the  Indian  Country",  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  earliest  well-defined  representation  upon  a  map   (1763),  started 
from   a  point  on  the   Mississippi,   opposite   the   mouth   of  the  Wisconsin 
Eiver,  and  terminated  on  the  Missouri,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  South 
Dakota.     Upon  a  chart  produced  several  years  later,  the  trail  is  extended 
to  the  "White  Padoucas'  Xation'",  and  terminates  near  the  junction  of  the 
South   Platte   and  Xorth   Platte   rivers.     It  was  the  general   practice   of 
French  traders  among  the  Indians  to  depend  more  on  navigating  the  lakes 
and  rivers  in  their  canoes  and  bateaux  to  reach  their  red-skinned  customers 
than  on  traveling  by  land,  and  therefore  they  did  not  wear  many  beaten 
paths  in  the  region  of  their  operations.     The  map  referred  to  above  (that 
of  1763)  also  shows  an  unnamed  line  from  far  down  in  the  Southeast,  and 
which  crosses  the  Arkansas,  near  the   foot-hills,   and   runs  thence  north- 
ward until  it  fades  out  not  far  from  the  site  of  Denver.     This  may  have 
Ijeen  intended  to  indicate  a  part  of  a  line  marking  the  political  division 
of  New  France,  wliich  had  Ijeen  made  in  the  first  quarter  of  that  century. 
While  "Xew  France"  embraced,  in  a  broad  sense,  all  the  French  pos- 
sessions in  North  America,  it  had  become  necessary  in  that  jDeriod  to  divide 
the  great  domain  for  purposes  of  administration.     Therefore  it  was  cut 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  which  were  commonly  called  "Canada"  and 
"Louisiane" ;  the  former  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government 
at  Quebec  and  the  latter  under  that  of  the  government  of  the  settlements 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  which  New  Orleans  was  made 
the  capital  in  1722.     As  the  dividing  line  never  was  definitely  determined, . 
mapmakers  drew  it  according  to  their  differing  ideas  as  to  where  it  should 
be  placed,  having  it  cross   the  Jlississippi  at  various  points  within  two 
degrees  above  the   Ohio  Elver's  mouth  and  two  below.     This  confusion 
enabled  law-breakers  to  escape  punishment  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
uncertainty    as    to    jurisdiction    in    the    vicinity    of    the    division.     Some 
geographers  gave   the   line   a   northwesterly   trend    from   the   Mississippi, 
while  others  ran  it  westward  and  rather  centrally  through  the  area  of 
Colorado.     Although  the  Spaniards  at  that  time  held  that  New  'Spain 
extended  eastward  to  the  Mississippi  and  northward  indefinitely,  most  of 
the  French  maps  issued  before  the  year  1750  gave  it  a  boundary  in  the 
Southwest  that  included  only  a  small  portion  of  the  land  of  our  State. 
According  to  some  of  these  charts,  the  part  of  Colorado  not  conceded  to 
New  Spain   (about  four-fifths)   was  wholly  within  Louisiane;  but  accord- 
ing to  others,  about  one-third  was  assigned  to  Canada.     However,  in  those 
times  and  for  long  afterward  it  was  not  a  matter  of  great  importance  as 
to  which  or  what  jurisdiction  prevailed  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country. 

Diiring  the  entire  period  in  which  the  French  had  possessions  in 
North  America,  their  government  was  not  inclined  to  be  specific  as  to  the 
limits  of  New  France,  excepting  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where  some 
frontiers  had  to  be  recognized.  As  early  as  1715,  Eaudot,  Colonial  Wm- 
ister  of  France,  requested  French  geographers  to  remove  from  their  maps 
all  lines  and  other  indications  intended  to  mark  the  extent  of  La  Salle's 
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Louisiane,  saying  "the  Court  wishes  it  left  indefinite,  and  does  not  want 
Frencli  maps  quoted  by  foreign  nations  against  us".  But  the  mapmakers 
declined  to  comply  with  these  desires  of  the  Court. 

Much  guesswork  was  applied  to  the  preparation  of  all  maps  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  made  before  our  War  of  the  Eevolution, 
and  in  the  early  French  productions  certain  of  the  topographical  features 
of  the  Far  West  -n-ere  greatly  displaced.  On  some  of  the  latter,  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  its  head  in  Montana,  flows  almost  due  south  through  the 
middle  of  Colorado ;  the  Red  Eiver,  made  to  rise  in  eastern  Wyoming,  runs 
across  the  Colorado  plains  upon  its  way  to  the  Southeast;  the  Arkansas, 
with  its  sources  in  these  plains,  is  east  of  the  Red,  and  gets  into  Kansas 
after  a  few  miles  of  meandering  upon  Colorado  soil.  The  Platte  and  its 
main  branches  generally  were  shown  near  their  actual  courses.  A  French 
chart,  published  in  1723,  has  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Rio 
Colorado,  and  the  Missouri  closely  interlaced  in  central  Colorado;  the 
mountains  being  omitted.  But  as  substitutes  for  the  ranges,  this  map  has 
several  fine  volcanoes  in  lively  operation  around  the  site  of  Denver. 

After  La  Bruyere's  failure  to  find  the  Asiatic  border,  we  hear  no  more 
of  official  and  land-grabbing  expeditions  by  the  French,  or  of  their  further 
searchings,  in  the  direction  of  Pike's  Peak,  for  the  water-way  to  the  Western 
Ocean  and  for  the  Sea  of  the  West,  although  the  geographers  continued  to 
draw  forms  of  these  imagined  features  upon  their  maps. 

The  last  known  proposition,  and  the  first  for  Englishmen,  to  explore 
the  trans-mississippi  country  in  quest  of  the  hidden  water-passage,  was 
made  in  1753  by  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  of  Virginia,  to  Robert  Dinwiddie, 
the  Colonial  Governor  of  that  Province.  Dinwiddie  thought  well  of  it,  and 
appointed  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  likewise  a  Virginian,  and  whom  he  called 
"a  person  of  fortune  and  great  activity",  to  organize  and  command  such 
an  expedition.  Dr.  Walker  made  some  preparations  for  the  enterprise, 
but  the  oncoming  of  war  between  England  and  France  caused  it  to  be 
given  up. 

A^Hiile  the  Spaniards  had  not  attempted  any  military  interference  with 
French  intruders  into  Xew  Spain  since  1730,  they  had  in  the  meantime 
persisted  in  asserting  their  right  to  the  country  toward  the  East  as  far  as 
the  ilississippi  and  to  the  arctic  regions  in  the  North ;  and  also  in  pro- 
testing officially  against  traders  and  other  adventurers  prowling  in  their 
territory  and  making  compacts  with  its  Indian  tribes,  who  were  subjects 
of  the  King  of  Spain.  But  for  nearly  a  decade  from  1739,  the  Spaniards 
had  more  pressing  business  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  England  declared 
war  on  Spain  late  in  that  j^ear.  In  1744,  she  pounced  upon  France — the 
"War  of  the  Austrian  Succession" — and  it  was  not  until  October,  1748, 
that  she  made  peace  with  the  two  Latin  nations.  In  the  meantime  the 
French  of  the  IMississippi  Valley  had  ceased  from  troubling  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  Southwest  with  exploring  expeditions  into  the  domain  which 
the  Spaniards  had  claimed  as  their  own.  So  the  plains  country  was 
left  to  wandering  traders  and  trappers  and  to  the  Indians  and  the  buffalos, 
undisturbed  by  international  friction;  and  Spain  was  now  disposed  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  France  over  Louisiane. 

The  peace  of  1748  between  England  and  France  was  nothing  more 
substantial  than  a  truce,  and  was  followed  immediately  by  a  rasping  con- 
flict of  interests  in  North  America  that  forebode  the  early  coming  of  an- 
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other  struggle  between  the  two  nations.  The  war  began  seven  years  later, 
and  it  was  j^et  seven  years  more  before  peace  was  ratified.  New  France 
then  disappeared,  and,  as  I  have  remai'.ed  near  the  close  of  Chapter  I, 
the  French  were  left  without  a  foot  of  soil  upon  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. England  foi-mally  and  finally  renounced  the  pretensions  of  her 
American  colonies  to  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  recognized  as 
valid  the  secret  transfer  of  that  part  of  La  Salle's  Louisiane  lying  beyond 
that  river,  and  also  of  the  District  of  New  Orleans,  by  France  to  Spain, 
made  on  the  eve  of  peace  to  keep  this  territory  from  falling  to  the  English. 
So  the  whole  of  the  land  of  Colorado  again  became  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
empire  in  America,  though  Spain  did  not  actually  take  possession  of  the 
cession  until  1768. 

Through  all  the  years  down  to  the  close  of  that  war,  the  French  had 
made  no  permanent  settlements  anywhere  in  the  central  region  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  aside  from  the  hamlet  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Great  Eiver,  some  seventy  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  ]\Iissouri; 
their  only  other  "improvements"  having  been  a  few  temporary  "forts", 
several  stockaded  cabins  of  traders  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Missouri, 
and  the  huts  of  some  settlers  opposite  the  straggling  settlements  in  Illi- 
nois. 

Unlike  that  of  the  English,  and,  but  in  somewhat  lesser  degree,  of  the 
Spanish,  also,  who  founded  their  communities  upon  family  life  and  home- 
making,  the  policy  of  the  French  in  America  placed  the  fur  trade  above 
all  things  else,  and  therefore  was  opposed  to  much  disturbance  of  the 
country's  natural  conditions.  This  policy  was  supported  heartily  by  the 
French  missionaries  among  the  red  people,  in  order  that  they  might  devote 
their  labors  exclusively  to  the  salvation  of  Indian  souls. 

From  the  downfall  of  French  dominion  in  North  America,  in  1763,  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  Province  of  Louisiane  by  the  United  States,  the 
history  of  the  central  region  of  the  West,  from  the  Mississippi  Eiver  to 
the  Eocky  Mountains,  is,  as  far  as  surviving  records  tell,  almost  a  blank, 
if  it  may  be  so  expressed.  A  pall  of  lethargy  rested  upon  it,  and  history- 
making  events  within  its  limits  were  few,  far  between,  and,  with  one  ex- 
ception— the  founding  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis — of  low  importance. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1764,  Pierre  La  Clede,  a  partner  in  and  the 
representative  of  a  French  fur  company,  built  a  small  trading-post  upon 
the  Mississippi's  west  bank,  about  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri;  an  enterprise  in  which  Auguste  Chouteau  took  part.  So  the 
kernel  of  St.  Louis  came  into  existence.  A  town  arose  slowly  around  La 
Clede's  station  and  became  the  headquarters  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  farther 
West  and  the  Northwest,  which  Frenchmen  practically  monopolized  until 
well  into  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  About  the  year  1770, 
a  French  "fort",  doubtless  a  little  trading-post,  was  built  on  the  Platte 
River,  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  east  of  the  union  of  the  South  Platte  and 
the  North  Platte,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  survived  many  seasons. 

Through  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  French  traders  and 
trappers,  few  of  whom  made  any  written  records  of  their  goings  and  com- 
ings, were  busy  in  the  country  of  the  Missouri  and  in  that  of  its  lower 
western  tributaries ;  and  some  of  these  had  become  familiar  with  the  plains 
and  eastern  foot-hills  of  our  State  long  before  any  American  explorer  of 
the  West  beheld  the  Eocky  Mountains. 
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A  party  of  French  traders  built  a  trading-post  upon  Colorado  soil 
prior  to  the  year  1763 ;  their  attempt  thus  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
Colorado  country  for  the  purposes  of  trade  having  been  the  first  of  the 
kind,  so  far.  as  known,  in  the  primitive  history  of  the  region  that  now 
forms  our  State.  For  the  preservation  of  a  record  of  this  interesting  under- 
taking, we  are  indebted  to  General  Amos  Stoddard,  who  was  the  American 
officer  (then  a  Captain)  who  represented  our  government  in  the  formali- 
ties and  other  proceedings  by  which  the  upper  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase was  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  at  St.  Louis, 
on  March  9,  1804;  and  who,  some  years  later,  wrote  and  published  a  his- 
torical volume  entitled  Sketches  of  Louisiana,  in  which  he  related  the 
circumstances  of  this  pioneer  trading-enterprise,  the  projectors  of  which 
came  into  the  land  of  our  State  by  way  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  and  halted 
on  that  stream,  near  the  base  of  the  mountains.  General  Stoddard  does 
not  name  the  year  in  which  this  venture  was  made,  nor  is  he  more  definite 
as  to  the  time  than  to  say  it  was  "when  Louisiana  was  in  the  hands  of 
France" — that  is,  before  November,  1763,  at  which  time  France  ceded 
Louisiane  to  Spain.  Yet  it  could  not  have  been  very  long  before,  as  one 
of  the  men  who  formed  the  party  still  was  living  in  1813.  Of  the  enter- 
prise and  its  unfortunate  ending,  General  Stoddard  relates  the  following: 

' '  While  Louisiana  was  in  the  hands  of  France,  some  of  the  French  traders 
from  the  upper  Mississippi  transported  a  quantity  of  merchandise  by  way  of  the 
Arkansas  to  the  Mexican  Mountains,  where  they  erected  a  temporary  store,  and 
opened  a  trade  with  the  Indians  and  likewise  with  the  Spaniards  of  north  Mexico. 
The  Spanish  traders  at  or  near  Santa  Fe,  deeming  this  an  infringement  of  their 
privileged  rights,  procured  the  imprisonment  of  the  Mississippi  adventurers,  and 
the  seizure  of  their  effects;  and  demanded  punishment  and  confiscation.  The  cause 
was  ultimately  decided  at  Havana.  The  prisoners  were  liberated  and  their  property 
restored  on  the  ground  that  the  store  in  question  (situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  and  below  the  source  of  the  Arkansas)  was  within  the 
boundaries   of  Louisiana. ' ' 

This  account  makes  it  plain  that  the  'temporary  store',  of  these  traders 
was  built  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  foot-hills.  Probability  points  to  the  locality  at  the  mouth  of  our 
Fountain  Creek,  in  the  eastern  section  of  Pueblo,  as  the  place  where  this 
pioneer  business  establishment  was  erected.  So  far  as  known,  this  struc- 
ture was  the  first  habitation  built  by  white  men  in  the  land  of  Colorado; 
and  also,  so  far  as  known,  the  first  in  the  entire  region  of  the  Eockies 
north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  our  State. 
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ACQUISITION"    OF    THE    PROVINCE    OF    LOUISIANE    BY    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

ZEBULON  M.  pike's  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  KOCKY  MOUNTAINS. HIS  IN- 
STRUCTIONS FROM  GENERAL  JAMES  WILKINSON. SPAEKS'  EXPLORA- 
TION OF  THE  RED  RIVER. PIKE's  DEPARTURE  FROM  BELLE  FONTAINE. 

HIS  VISITS  TO  THE  VILLAGES  OF  THE  OSAGE  AND  THE  PAWNEE  INDIANS. 

SPANISH    COUNTER-EXPEDITION. PIKE's    ASCENT    OF    THE    ARKANSAS 

RIVER  INTO  THE  LAND  OF  COLORADO. HIS  ENCOUNTER  WITH  MIS- 
CHIEVOUS   INDIANS. — HIS    BREASTWORK    UPON    THE    SITE    OF    THE    CITY 

OF    PUEBLO. HIS    FAILURE   TO   REACH    THE    SUMMIT   OF   HIS   MOUNTAIN 

MONUMENT. ERRONEOUS  MEASUREMENT  OF  ITS  HEIGHT. GEO- 
GRAPHICAL   MISTAKES. — THE    PARTY's    WANDERINGS    IN    THE    COLORADO 

MOUNTAINS. COURSE    OF    THE    MARCHES. PIKERS    BLOCKHOUSE    UPON 

THE   SITE  OF   CANON   CITY. PREPARATIONS    FOR   CROSSING   THE   SANGRE 

DE    CKISTO    RANGE. THE    MARCH    UP    THE    WET    MOUNTAIN    VALLEY. 

HARDSHIPS    AND    SUFFERINGS    OF    THE    LEADER    AND    HIS    MEN. THEIR 

DESCENT   TO    THE    RIO    GRANDE. — PIKe's    FORT    ON    THE    RIO    CONEJOS. 

DR.  Robinson's  departure  for  santa  fe. — alleged  purpose  of  his 

MISSION. APPEARANCE     OF     SPANISH     SCOUTS     AND     A     COMPANY     OF 

DRAGOONS. PIKE    AND    HIS    MEN    TAKEN    INTO    SPANISH    CUSTODY    AND 

CONDUCTED  TO  SANTA  FE. PIKE'S  RECEPTION  BY  GOVERNOR  ALLEN- 
CASTER. THE    PARTY    ESCORTED    TO     CHIHUAHUA. INTERVIEW     WITH 

GENERAL   SALCEDO. — RETURN   TO    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

Wlien,  in  the  year  1800,  France  and  Spain  entered  into  a  treaty — the 
"Treaty  of  San  Ildefonso" — under  which  the  former  again  came  into 
possession  of  all  that  part  of  La  Salle's  Louisiane  lying  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver,  and  also  of  the  "District  of  New  Orleans",  the  westerly 
boundaries  of  this  vast  extent  of  territory  were  not  precisely  determined, 
but  left  indefinite,  as  they  had  been  when  France  ceded  the  region  to 
Spain  in  1762.  The  part  of  Colorado's  domain  that  became  French  soil 
once  more,  by  virtue  of  that  treaty,  did  not  remain  so  for  long.  Three  years 
later,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Eepublic, 
anticipating  war  with  England,  and  fearing  that  France,  in  that  event, 
would  be  unable  to  keep  the  English  from  taking  New  Orleans,  and  so 
gain  a  position  from,  which  they  could  easily  command  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  the  cession,  sold  the  whole  of  it,  however  much  it  might 
prove  to  be,  to  the  United  States  for  $15,000,000.  Napoleon  is  represented 
to  have  said,  when  he  was  informed  by  his  ministers,  Talleyrand  and 
Barbe-Marbois,  that  the  negotiations  had  been  concluded,  "this  accession 
of  territory  strengthens  forever  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
have  given  to  England  a  maratime  rival  that  will  sooner  or  later  humble 
her  pride." 

For  this  deal  in  real  estate,  the  largest  ever  consummated  by  peace- 
ful ways  and  means,  and  which  turned  out  for  the  buyer  about  as  well  as 
any  that  ever  was  made.  President  Thomas  Jefferson  was  most  violently 
denounced  by  his  jDartisan  opponents.  The  act  was  one  of  usurpation,  an 
outrage  upon  the  people,  unconstitutional,  a  shameful  waste  of  public 
money,  and  everything  else  that  was  Ijad.  but  nothing  that  was  good.    Even 
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some  of  his  political  associates  hesitated  about  endorsing  the  extraor- 
dinary proceeding.  However,  the  President  was  upheld  by  those  who  had 
foresight  of  the  United  States  as  a  continental  republic.  No  single  act 
by  the  government  of  any  nation  ever  yielded  results  so  great  and  bene- 
ficent, directly  and  indirectly,  as  those  which  have  followed  the  purchase 
of  the  Province  of  Louisiane.  The  transaction  has  been,  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
said  it  would  be,  "replete  with  blessings  to  unborn  millions  of  men." 

In  1804,  President  Jefferson  .sent  an  overland  expedition,  under  Cap- 
tains Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark,  of  the  United  States  Armv, 
into  the  new  territory.  These  explorers  went  in  boats,  from  St.  Louis,  up 
the  Missouri  to  the  headwaters  of  that  river,  where  they  crossed  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  and  then  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 
Two  years  later,  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  a  young  officer  of  the  Regular  Armv, 
and  whose  name  always  will  be  closely  associated  with  our  State,  led  his 
historic  expedition  across  the  plains  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Colorado, 
in  obedience  to  orders  from  James  Wilkinson,  then  the  Commanding-Gen- 
eral of  the  few  thousand  men  who  constituted  the  military  force  of  flie 
United  States.  In  the  year  before,  under  instructions  from  Wilkinson, 
Pike  had  successfully  conducted  an  expedition  to  the  far-upper  reaches 
of  the  Mississippi,  partly  for  exploration  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  friendly  advances  to  the  Indians  lodged  upon  its  banks  and'  at  the 
same  time  to  apprise  them  that  the  country  w^est  of  the  Great  River  now 
belonged  to  the  United  States. 

The  "primary  object"  of  the  fresh  duty  to  which  Pike  now  was  as- 
signed was  that  of  restoring  to  their  people  a  band  of  Osage  Indians  who 
had  been  held  as  prisoners  by  the  Pottawattomie  tribe,  of  Illinois ;  and  also 
to  escort  to  their  homes  several  Osage  and  Pawnee  chieftains  who  had 
been  taken  to  Washington  to  visit  their  new  Great  Father.  These  were  the 
"passengers"  mentioned  by  Wilkinson  in  the  first  of  his  formal  written 
orders  to  Pike,  which,  in  full,  were  as  follows : 

"To  Lieutenant  Z.  M.  Pike." 

"St.  Louis,   .June  27th,   1S06.'' 

"Sir: 

"YOU  are  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  cantonment  on  the  Missouri,  where 
you  are  to  embark  the  late  Osage  captives,  and  the  deputation  recently  returned  from 
Washington,  with  their  presents  and  baggage,  and  are  to  transport  the  whole  up 
the  Missouri  and  Osage  rivers  to  the  to'nn  of  the  Grand  Osage.  The  safe  delivery 
of  this  charge  at  the  point  of  destination  constitutes  the  primary  ob.ject  of  your 
expedition,  and  therefore  you  are  to  move  with  such  caution  as  may  prevent  surprise 
from  any  hostile  band,  and  are  to  repel  with  your  utmost  force  any  outrage  which 
may  be  attempted.  Having  safely  deposited  your  passengers  and  their  property, 
you  are  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  permanent  peace  between 
the  Kanses  and  Osage  nations,  for  which  purpose  you  must  effect  a  meeting  between 
the  head  chiefs  of  those  nations,  and  are  to  employ  such  arguments,  deduced  from 
their  own  obvious  interests,  as  well  as  the  inclinations,  desires,  and  commands  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  may  facilitate  your  purpose  and  accomplish 
the  end.  A  third  object  of  considerable  magnitude  will  then  claim  your  attention: 
It  is  to  effect  an  inters-iew,  and  establish  a  good  understanding  with  the  Tetans 
or  Camanches.  For  this  purpose  you  must  interest  White  Hair  of  the  Grand  Osage, 
with  whom  and  a  suitable  deputation,  you  will  visit  the  Panie  Eepublic,  where  you 
may  find  interpreters  and  inform  yourself  of  the  most  feasible  plan  to  bring  the 
Camanches  to  a  conference.  Should  you  succeed  in  this  attempt,  and  no  pains  must 
be  spared  to  effect  it,  you  will  endeavour  to  make  peace  between  that  distant  pow- 
erful nation  and  the  nations  which  inhabit  the  country  between  us  and  them, 
particularly  the  Osage;    and  finally,  you  will  endeavour  to  induce  eight  or  ten  of 
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their  distinguished  chiefs  to  make  a  visit  to  the  seat  of  goTernment  next  September, 
and  you  may  attach  to  this  deputation  four  or  five  Panis  and  the  same  number  of 
Kanses  chiefs.  As  your  interview  with  the  Camauches  will  probably  lead  you  to 
the  head  branches  of  the  Arkansaw  and  Red  rivers,  you  may  find  yourself  approx- 
imated to  the  settlements  of  Xew  Mexico,  and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  you 
should  move  with  great  circumspection,  to  keep  clear  of  any  hunting  or  reconnoitring 
parties  from  that  province,  and  to  prevent  alarm  or  oflfenee,  because  the  affairs  of 
Spain  and  the  United  States  appear  to  be  on  the  point  of  amicable  adjustment; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  President  to  cultivate  the  friendship  and 
harmonious  intercourse  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  particularly  our  nearest 
neighbours,  the  Spaniards. 

"In  the  course  of  your  tour  you  are  to  remark  particularly  upon  the  geograph- 
ical structure,  the  natural  history,  and  population  of  the  country  through  which  you 
may  pass,  taking  particular  care  to  collect  and  preserve  specimens  of  everything 
curious  in  the  mineral  and  botanical  worlds  which  can  be  preserved  and  are  portable. 
Let  your  courses  be  regulated  by  your  compass,  and  your  distances  by  your  watch, 
to  be  noted  in  a  field-book;  and  I  would  advise  you,  when  circumstances  permit,  to 
protract  and  lay  down  in  a  separate  book  the  march  of  a  day  at  every  evening 's  halt. 

' '  The  instruments  which  I  have  furnished  will  enable  you  to  ascertain  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  latitude,  with  exactness;  and  at  every 
remarkable  point  I  wish  you  to  employ  your  telescope  in  observing  the  eclipses  of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  having  previously  regulated  and  adjusted  your  watch  by  your 
quadrant,  taking  care  to  note  with  great  nicety  the  periods  of  immersion  and 
emersion  of  the  eclipsed  satellite.  These  observations  may  enable  us  after  your 
return,  by  application  to  the  appropriate  tables,  which  I  cannot  now  furnish  you, 
to  ascertain  the  longitude.  It  is  an  object  of  much  interest  with  the  executive  to 
,  ascertain  the  direction,  extent,  and  navigation  of  the  Arkansaw  and  Bed  rivers; 
as  far  therefore  as  may  be  compatible  with  these  instructions,  and  practicable  to 
the  means  you  may  command,  I  wish  you  to  carry  your  views  to  those  subjects,  and 
should  circumstances  conspire  to  favour  the  enterprise,  you  may  detach  a  party 
with  a  few  Osages  to  descend  the  Arkansaw,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant 
Wilkinson  or  Sergeant  BaUinger,  properly  instructed  and  equipped  to  take  the 
courses  and  distances,  to  remark  upon  the  soil,  timber,  &c.,  and  to  note  the  trib- 
utary streams.  This  party  will,  after  reaching  our  post  on  the  Arkansaw,  descend 
to  Fort  Adams,  and  there  await  further  orders.  And  you  yourself  may  descend  the 
Red  river,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  the  most  respectable  Camanches  to  the  post 
of  Natchitoches,  and  there  receive  further  orders.  To  disburse  your  necessary 
expenses,  and  to  aid  your  negotiations,  you  are  herewith  furnished  six  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  goods,  for  the  appropriation  of  which  you  are  to  render  a  strict 
account,  vouched  by  documents  to  be  attested  by  one  of  your  party. 

' '  Wishing  you  a  safe  and  successful  expedition, 
' '  I  am,  Sir,  with  much  respect  and  esteem, 

"Tour  very  obedient   servant, 

' '  James  Wilkinson.  ' ' 

"To  Lieutenant  Z.  M.  Pike." 

"Cantoxmext,  Missouei,  July  12,  1806.'' 

"  Sir : 

' '  THE  health  of  the  Osages  being  now  generally  restored,  and  all  hopes  of  the 
speedy  recovery  of  their  prisoners  from  the  hands  of  the  Potowatomies  being  at  an 
end,  they  have  become  desirous  to  commence  their  journey  for  their  villages;  you 
are  therefore  to  proceed  to-morrow.  In  addition  to  the  instructions  given  to  you  on 
the  24th  ultimo.  I  must  require  you  to  have  the  talks  under  cover,  delivered  to  White 
Hair  and  the  Grand  Peste,  the  chief  of  the  Osage  band  which  is  settled  on  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansaw,  together  with  the  belts  which  accompany  them;  you  will 
also  receive  herewith  a  small  belt  for  the  Panis,  and  a  large  one  for  the  Tetans  or 
Camanches.  Should  you  find  it  necessary,  you  are  to  give  orders  to  Maugraiue,  the 
resident  interpreter  at  the  Grand  Osage,  to  attend  you.  I  beg  you  to  take  measures 
for  the  security  and  safe  return  of  your  boats  from  the  Grand  Osage  to  this  place. 
Doctor  Robinson  will  accompany  you  as  a  volunteer;  he  will  be  furnished  witli 
medicines,  and  for  the  accommodation  which  you  give  him,  he  is  bound  to  attend 
to  your  sick. 

' '  Should   you   discover   any   unlicensed   traders   in   your   route,   or   any    person 
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from  this  Territory  [I.ouisianal,  or  from  tlie  United  States,  witlaout  a  proper  license 
or  passport,  yon  are  to  arrest  sucli  person  or  persons,  and  dispose  of  their  property 
as  the  law  directs. 

"My  confidence  in  your  caution  and  discretion  has  prevented  my  urging  you 
to  be  vigilant  in  guarding  against  the  stratagems  and  treachery  of  the  Indians ; 
holding  yourself  above  alarm  and  surprise,  the  composition  of  your  party,  though 
it  be  small,  will  secure  to  you  the  respect  of  a  host  of  untutored  savages. 

' '  You  are  to  communicate  from  the  Grand  Osage,  and  from  every  other 
practicable  point,  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  your  letters  to 
this  place,  under  cover  to  the  commanding  officer,  or  by  any  more  convenient  route. 
I  wish  you  health,  and  a  successful  and  honorable  expedition,  and  am  yours,  with 
friendship,  James   Wilkinson." 

From  Wilkinson's  reference  to  the  Osages  and  the  Pottawattomies  it 
appears  tliat  the  redemption  of  other  Osage  prisoners  from  captivity  among 
the  latter  had  heen  expected. 

At  the  time  Willcinson  issued  these  orders  to  Pilve,  there  was  serious 
and  increasing  friction  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  over  the 
southwestern  boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase;  and,  as  Spain  also  had 
some  other  ranlvling  grievances,  an  early  declaration  of  war  by  the  one 
or  the  other  was  thought  by  many  to  he  inevital)le.  Moreover,  the  flying 
rumors  of  the  purposes  of  Aaron  Burr's  conspiracy,  which  menaced  Mexico 
as  well  as  the  Mississippi  Valley,  already  were  familiar  to  Spanish  ears. 
While  Pike  was  making  preparations  for  his  expedition  into  the  West  he 
was  under  constant  surveillance  by  Spanish  agents  at  St.  Louis,  from 
whom  Spanish  authorities  in  the  Southwest  received  reports  before  his  de- 
parture. Of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  and  of  this  spying 
watchfulness,  he  says  in  a  foot-note  in  his  Journal  of  an  Expedition 
Througli  the  Interior  of  Louisiana: 

"In  the  year  1S06,  our  affairs  with  Spain  began  to  wear  a  very  serious  aspect, 
and  the  troops  of  the  two  governments  almost  came  to  actual  hostilities  on  the 
frontiers  of  Texas  and  the  Orleans  territory.  At  this  time,  when  matters  bore 
every  appearance  of  coming  to  a  crisis,  I  was  fitting  out  for  my  expedition  from 
St.  Louis,  when  some  of  the  Spanish  emissaries  in  that  country  transmitted  the 
information  to  Majar.  Merior,  and  the  Spanish  council  at  that  place,  who  immediately 
forwarded  the  information  to  Captain  Sebastian  Roderiques,  the  then  commandant 
of  Nacogdoches,  who  forwarded  it  to  Colonel  [Don  Antonio]  Cordero,  by  whom  it 
was  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  government.  This  information  was  personally 
communicated  to  me,  as  an  instance  of  the  rapid  means  they  possessed  of  conveying 
intelligence  relative  to  the  occurrences  transacting  on  our  frontiers." 

Early  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  a  small  military  party,  commanded 
by  Captain  Eichard  Sparks,  of  the  United  States  Army,  left  Natchez  in 
boats  to  explore  the  Eed  Elver  to  its  sources.  His  company  consisted  of 
Lieutenant  Enoch  Humphreys,  two  non-commissioned  officers  and  fifteen 
private  soldiers,  of  the  Eegular  Army ;  a  negro  servant,  and  two  civilians- 
Thomas  Freeman  and  Dr.  Custis.     Sparks  had  been  instructed  to 

ascend  the  Eed  in  his  boats  to  the  village  of  a  detached  clan  of  Pawnee 
Indians,  dwelling  near  its  headwaters.  From  these  people  he  was  to  pur- 
chase horses  to  be  used  for  carrying  his  equipment  and  supplies,  and  then 
to  "proceed  to  the  top  of  the  mountains",  which  were  considered  to  be 
"about  300  miles  distant"  from  this  Pawnee  village.  But  when  he  reached 
its  neighborhood,  he  encountered  a  force  of  Spanish  dragoons,  under  Cap- 
tain Don  Francisco  Yiana,  who,  with  his  troops,  had  been  sent  from  the 
Spanisli  post  at  Xacogdoches,  in  Texas,  to  intercept  the  Americans  and 
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compel  them  to  withdraw  from  the  country.  As  the  Spaniards  outnum- 
bered his  party  several  times.  Captain  Sparks  abandoned  his  enterprise 
and  went  back  down  the  river. 

Pike  left  St.  Louis  on  July  11,  1806,  and  went  to  Belle  Fontaine,  on 
■  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  six  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  the 
cantonment  was  located.  From  this  place,  in  the  afternoon  of  July  15th, 
he  and  liis  party  started  up  the  Missouri  in  two  large  boats,  accompanied 
by  fifty-one  Indians,  who  traveled  afoot  along  the  river,  on  the  south 
side.  His  command  proper  consisted  of  Lieutenant  James  B.  Wilkinson 
(a  son  of  the  General),  Dr.  John  H.  Eobinson,  Sergeants  Joseph  Ballenger 
and  William  E.  Meek,  Corporal  Jeremiah  Jackson,  Interpreter  A.  T. 
Baronet  Vasquez  (a  native  of  St.  Louis,  whom  Pike  usually  called 
"Baroney"),  and  sixteen  private  soldiers  of  the  Eegular  Army — John 
Bole}',  Samuel  Bradley,  John  Brown,  Jacob  Carter,  Thomas  Dougherty, 
William  Gorden,  Solomon  Huddleston,  Henry  Kennernian,  Theodore 
Miller,  Hugh  Menaugh,  John  ilountjoy,  Alexander  Eoy,  John  Sparks, 
Patrick  Smith,  Freegift  Stoute  and  John  Wilson.  Kennerman  deserted 
when  a  few  days  out. 

The  expedition  proceeded  up  the  ilissouri  to  the  Osage  Eiver,  and 
thence  by  that  stream  and  its  north  fork  to  a  point  nearest  the  "Grand 
Osage"  village,  which  was  reached  by  a  short  march  westward — six  weeks 
after  the  departure  from  Belle  Fontaine.  This  Indian  town  was  situated 
on  or  near  the  Missouri-Kansas  boundary,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
northeastward  of  the  present  city  of  Fort  Scott,  Kansas.  Here  the  Osage 
captives  were  delivered  to  their  people,  and  from  the  Indians  of  the  vil- 
lage Pike  procured  pack-horses  for  his  journey  into  the  West. 

Here,  on  the  20th  of  August,  Pike  received  additional  advices  from 
General  Wilkinson,  dated  August  6th,  and  which  had  been  sent  from  the 
cantonment  at  Belle  Fontaine  by  a  swift-footed  messenger.  In  order  that 
his  entire  open  instructions  for  the  expedition  may  be  placed  before  the 
readers  of  these  pages,  these  supplemental  directions  are,  in  the  following, 
reproduced  in  full:    ' 

"To  Lieutenant  Pike." 

"Cantonment,  Missouri,   August   6,   1S06. " 

"Sir: 

"IN  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  the  enclosed  letters,  I  have  thought  proper 
to  send  you  an  express  to  enable  you  to  announce  to  the  Osage  the  designs  of  their 
enemies,  that  they  may  take  seasonable  measures  to  circumvent  them.  You  will  not 
fail,  in  addition  to  the  within  talk,  to  enhance  our  paternal  regard  for  this  nation 
by  every  proper  expression;  but  are  to  keep  clear  of  any  conflict  in  which  they 
may  be  involved,  though  you  are  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  abandoning  them.  If 
it  should  be  the  Potowatomies '  intention  to  carry  their  threat  into  execution,  it 
is  probable  they  will  not  attempt  to  make  the  blow  before  the  falling  of  the  leaves; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  Osages  should  establish  a  chain  of  light  scouts  along  the 
coast  of  the  Missouri,  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  approach  of  their  enemy. 

"It  is  reduced  to  a  certainty  that  [blank,  thus,  in  Pike's 

published  account:  but  it  is  known  now  that  the  person  referred  to  was  Manuel 
de  Lisa,  a  conspicuous  fur  trader  at  St.  Louis]  and  a  society  of  which  he  is  the 
ostensible  leader  have  determined  on  a  project  to  open  some  commercial  intercourse 
with  Santa  Fe ;  and  as  this  may  lead  to  a  connection  injurious  to  the  United  States, 
and  will,  I  understand,  be  attempted  without  the  sanction  of  law  or  the  permission 
of  the  Executive,  you  must  do  what,  consistently,  you  can  to  defeat  the  plan.  No 
good  can  be  derived  to  the  United  States  from  such  a  project,  because  the  prose- 
cution  of   it   will   depend    entirely    on    the   Spaniards,   and    they    will    not   permit    it, 
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unless  to  serve  their  politif-al  as  well  as  their  personal  interests.  I  ;ini  informed 
that  the  ensuing  antumn  and  winter  will  be  employed  in  reconnoitring  and  opening 
a  connection  with  the  Tctans.  Panis,  &e. ;  that  this  fall,  or  the  next  winter,  a  grand 
magazine   is   to    be    established    at    the    Osage    towns,    where   these    operations   will 

commence;  that  [De  Lisa]  is  to  be  the  active  agent,  having  formed 

a  connection  with  the  Tetans.  This  will  carry  forward  their  merchandise  within 
three   or  four   days'   travel   of  the   Spanish  settlements,  where  they  will   deposit  it 

under   a   guard   of   300   Tetans. [Do   Lisal    will   then   go   forward 

with  four  or  five  attendants,  taking  with  him  some  jewelry  and  fine  goods.  With 
these  he  will  visit  the  Governor,  to  whom  he  «ill  make  presents,  and  implore  his 
pity  by  a  fine  tale  of  sufferings  which  have  been  endured  by  the  change  of  govern- 
ment: that  they  are  left  here,  with  goods  to  be  sure,  but  not  a  dollar's  worth  of 
bullion,  and  therefore  they  have  adventured  to  see  him,  for  the  purpose  of  praying 
his  leave  for  the  introduction  of  their  property  into  the  Province.     If  he  assents, 

then  the  whole  of  the  goods  will  be  carried  forward ;    if  he  refuses,  then  

[De  Lisa]  will  invite  some  of  his  countrymen  to  accompany  him  to  his  deposit,  and 
having  there  exposed  to  them  his  merchandize,  he  will  endeavour  to  open  a  forced 
or  clandestine  trade;  for,  he  observes,  the  Spaniards  will  not  dare  to  attack  his 
camp.  Here  you  have  the  plan,  and  you  must  take  all  prudent  and  lawful  means 
to   blow  it  up. 

"In  regard  to  your  approximation  to  the  Spanish  settlements,  should  your 
route  lead  you  near  them,  or  should  you  fall  in  with  any  of  their  parties,  your 
conduct  must  be  marked  by  such  circumspection  and  discretion  as  may  prevent  alarm 
or  conflict,  as  you  will  be  held  responsible  for  consequences.  On  this  subject  I 
refer  you  to  my  orders.  We  have  nothing  new  respecting  the  pending  negotiations 
in  Europe,  but  from  Colonel  [T.  H.l  Gushing  I  understand  the  Spaniards  below  are 
behaving  now  with  great  courtesy. 

"By  the  return  of  the  bearer  you  may  open  your  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  of  War  [General  Henry  Dearborn] ;  but  I  would  caution  you  against 
anticipating  a  step  before  you,  for  fear  of  deception  and  disappointment.  To  me 
you  may,  and  must,  write  fully  and  freely,  not  only  giving  a  minute  detail  of  every 
thing  past  worthy  of  note,  but  also  of  your  prospects  aiid  the  conduct  of  the 
Indians.  If  you  discover  that  any  tricks  have  been  played  from  St.  Louis,  you 
will  give  them  to  me  with  names,  and  must  not  fail  to  give  particulars  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  with  names,  to  warn  him  against  improper  confidence  and  decep- 
tion. Inclose  your  dispatch  for  me  to  Colonel  Hunt,  and  it  will  follow  me  by  a 
party  which  I  leave  for  the  purpose.  It  is  interesting  to  you  to  reach  Natchitoches 
in  season  to  be  at  the  seat  of  government  pending  the  session  of  Congress;  yet  you 
must  not  sacrifice  any  essential  object  to  this  point.  Should  fortune  favour  you 
on  your  present  excursion,  your  importance  to  our'  country  will,  I  think,  make  your 
future  life  comfortable. 

"To  shew  you  how  to  correct  your  w.atch  by  the  quadrant,  after  it  has  been 
carefully  adjusted,  preparatory  to  your  observing  on  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  I  send  you  a  very  simple  plan,  which  you  will  readily  understand;  a 
bason  of  water,  in  some  place  protected  from  the  motion  of  the  air,  will  give  you 
a  fairer  artificial  horizon  than  Mercury  [the  metal].  I  think  a  tent,  with  a  suitable 
aperture  in  the  side  of  it,  would  do  very  well.     I  have  generally  unroofed  a  cabin. 

"Miranda  has  botched  his  business.  He  has  lost  two  schooners  captured,  and 
himself  in  the  Leander  returned  to  Jamaica.  The  French  have  a  squadron  of  four 
frigates  at  Porto  Rico,  and  of  five  sail  of  the  line  with  Jerome  Bonaparte  at 
Martinique.     I  consider  them  lost. 

"Your    children    have    been    indisposed;     but    Mrs.    Pike    writes    you.     She 

appears  well. 

"My  regards  to  your  associates,   and  may  God  protect  you. 

"J.  Wilkinson." 

Pike  left  the  "Grand  Osage"  village  on  September  1st,  "about  twelve 
o'clock  with  fifteen  loaded  horses.  Our  party  consisting  of  two  Lieutenants 
[himself  and  Wilkinson],  one  Doctor,  two  Sergeants,  one  Corporal,  fifteen 
Privates,  two  interpreters  [one  of  whom  was  released  soon  afterward], 
three  Pawnees,  and  four  chiefs  of  the  Grand  Osage,  amounting  in  all  to 
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thirty  warriors  [counting  all  the  white  men  as  such],  and  one  woman". 
His  course  until  noon  of  the  third  day  was  south  by  east,  when  he  turned 
to  the  right  and  bore  northwestward  through  Kansas,  arriving  at  his  destina- 
tion among  the  Pawnees — "the  Pawnee  Eepublic'' — on  September  25th, 
without  having  had  serious  mishap  or  adventure.  The  country  he  had  trav- 
ersed was  "black  with  buffalo"'.  Some  writers  have  located  the  Pawnee  Eepub- 
lic in  Nebraska,  on  the  Eepublican  Eiver,  Just  over  the  middle  of  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Kansas"" ;  but  more  probable  determinations  place  its  locality 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  present  Eepublic  County,  Kansas,  and 
which    borders    Nebraska. 

A  large  body  of  Spanish  troops  had  preceded  Pike  to  the  Pawnee  Ee- 
public. A  Pawnee  hunter,  whom  he  had  met  on  September  32d,  told  him 
that  "a  party  of  300  Spaniards  lately  had  been  as  far  as  the  Saline,  but 
for  what  purpose  was  unknown".  "Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Americans  at  the 
Pawnee  capital,  the  head  chieftain  of  the  town  gave  them  "many  par- 
ticulars, which  were  interesting  to  us,  relative  to  the  late  visit  of  the 
Spaniards".  Having  had  early  knowledge  of  Captain  Sparks'  expedition 
up  the  Bed  Eiver,  and  being  exceedingly  suspicious  of  the  purposes  of  the 
American  government  in  the  Southwest,  the  Spanish  authorities  also  had 
organized  and  despatched  a  military  force  from  Santa  Fe  into  the  central 
plains  country  to  intercept  American  intruders  upon  the  Spanish  border 
in  that  quarter,  and  to  enter  into  treaties  of  amity  and  alliance  with  the 
plains  Indians.  Of  this  militant  Spanish  counter-campaign,  I  quote  from 
the  account  given  of  it  by  our  explorer  in  a  foot-note  in  his  Journal  (etc.), 
which  was  written  in  the  form  we  have  it  after  liis  return  to  the  United 
States : 

"1  will  here  attempt  to  give  some  memoranda  of  this  expedition,  which  was 
the  most  important  ever  sent  out  of  the  province  of  New  Mexico ;  and  in  fact  the 
only  one  directed  to  the  north-eastward,  except  that  mentioned  by  the  Abbe  Eaynal, 
in  his  History  of  the  Indies,  to  the  Pawness.  .  .  .  Tlie  expedition  .  .  .  had 
three  objects  in  view:  first,  to  descend  the  Eed  Eiver,  in  order  that  if  they  met 
our  expedition  to  intercept  and  turn  it  back;  or  should  Major  Sparks  and  Mr. 
Freeman  have  missed  the  [Spanish]  party  from  Nacogdoches,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Viana,  to  oblige  them  to  return,  and  not  penetrate  farther  into  the 
country,  or  make  them  prisoners  of  war. 

' '  Secondly,  to  explore  and  examine  all  the  internal  parts  of  the  country,  from 
the  frontiers  of  the  province  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Missouri,  between  the  La  Plate 
[the  Platte]    [sentence  left  unfinished], 

' '  Thirdly,  to  visit  the  Tetans,  Pawnees  Eepublic,  Grand  Pawnees,  Pawnee 
Mahaws,  and  Kans.  To  the  head  chief  of  each  of  these  nations,  the  commanding 
officer  bore  flags,  a  commission,  grand  medal,  and  four  mules;  and  with  each  of 
them  he  had  to  renew  the  chains  of  aneieut  amity,  which  was  said  to  have  existed 
between  their  father,  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty,  and  his  children,  the  red  people. 

"The  commanding  ofBcer  also  bore  positi\e  orders  to  oblige  all  jiarties  or 
persons  in  the  above  specified  countries,  either  to  retire  from  them  into  the 
acknowledged  territories  of  the  United  States,  or  to  make  prisoners  of  them,  and 
conduct  them  into  the  province  of  New  Mexico. 

"Lieut.  Don  Facundo  Malgares,  the  oificer  selected  from  the  five  internal 
provinces  to  command  this  expedition,  was  an  European,  and  his  uncle  was  at  that 
time  one  of  the  royal  judges  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  in  several  long  expeditions  against  the  Appaches  and  other  Indian  nations, 
with  whom  the  Spaniards  were  at  war:  added  to  these  circumstances,  he  was  a 
man  of  immense  fortune,  and  generous  in  its  disposal,  almost  to  profusion:  pos- 
sessed a  liberal  education,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  and  a  disposition  formed  for 
military  enterprize. 
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' '  This  officer  niarehed  from  the  province  of  Biscay,  with  oue  hundred  draaioons 
of  the  regular  service,  and  at  Santa  Fe,  the  place  where  the  expedition  was  fitted 
out,  he  was  joined  by  five  hundred  of  the  mounted  militia  of  that  province,  armed 
after  the  manner  described  by  my  notes  on  that  subject,  and  completely  equipped 
with  ammunition,  &c.,  for  six  months;  each  man  leading  with  him  (by  order)  two 
horses  and  one  mule.  The  whole  number  of  their  beasts  was  two  thousand  and 
seventy-five.  They  descended  the  Red  Eiver  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  leagues. 
Met  the  grand  bands  of  the  Tetans,  held  councils  with  them;  then  struck  off  to 
the  northeast,  and  crossed  the  country  to  the  Arkansaw,  where  Lieut.  Malgares 
left  two  hundred  and  forty  of  his  men,  with  the  lame  and  tired  horses,  whilst  he 
proceeded  on  with  the  rest  to  the  Pawnee  Eepnblic.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  the  Grand  Pawnees;  held  councils  with  the  two  nations,  and 
presented  them  the  flags,  medals,  &c.,  which  w-ere  designed  for  them.  He  did  not 
proceed  on  to  the  execution  of  his  missions  with  the  Pawnee  Mahaws  and  the  Kans, 
as  he  represented  to  me  [after  Pike  was  taken  to  Santa  Fe],  from  the  poverty  of 
their  horses  and  the  discontent  of  his  own  men ;  but,  as  I  conceive,  from  the 
suspicion  and  discontent  which  began  to  arise  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians. 
The  former  wislung  to  revenge  the  death  of  Villeneuve  and  his  party,  whilst  the 
latter  possessed  all  the  suspicions  of  conscious  villany,   deserving  punishment. 

"Malgares  took  with  him  all  the  traders  he  found  there  from  our  country, 
some  of  whom  being  sent  to  Natchitoches,  were  in  abject  poverty  at  that  place  on 
my  arrival,  and  applied  to  me  for  means  to  return  to  St.  Louis.  Lieutenant 
Malgares  returned  to  Santa  Fe  in  October,  when  his  militia  was  disbanded;  but  he 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place  until  we  were  brought  in,  when  with  his 
dragoons  he  became  our  escort  to  the  seat  of  government"   [in  Chihuahua]. 

It  is  probable  that  Malgares  left  Santa  Fe  about  the  middle  of  June, 
as  a  commission  carried  by  him  to  the  chief  of  the  Pawnees  bore  that  date. 
His  course  was  down  the  Canadian  River,  thence  northeast  to  the  Arkan- 
sas, and  thence  on  to  the  Pawnee  villages,  at  which  he  held  a  grand  council. 

Pike  was  well  received  b)^  the  Pawnees,  but  his  visit  was  without  any 
result  of  importance  sufficient  to  warrant  the  long  detour  he  had  made 
to  reach  them.  He  induced  their  head  men  to  enter  into  a  "treaty"  with 
the  Osages  who  accompanied  him,  and  which  document  he  and  Lieutenant 
Wilkinson  attested.  In  this  pact,  the  principal  parties  "jointly  bind  them- 
selves in  behalf  of  and  for  their  respective  nations,  to  observe  a  friendly 
intercourse,  and  keep  a  permanent  peace,  and  mutually  pledge  themselves 
to  use  their  every  influence  to  further  the  commands  and  wishes  of  their 
Great  Father"  [the  President  of  the  United  States].  As  Indian  treaty- 
■  making  was  understood  also  to  include  the  spot-delivery  of  presents,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  Pike  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Pawnees 
thus  to  shake  hands  with  his  Osages— with  a  mental  reservation  to  do  as 
they  pleased  after  his  back  was  turned.  Beyond  this  transaction  the  Ameri- 
cans accomplished  nothing  by  their  visit  to  the  Pawnee  Republic. 

Pike  departed  from  his  Pawnee  friends  on  October  8th,  with  three 
Osage  braves  as  guides  (one  of  which  left  him  a  few  days  later),  follow- 
ing the  homeward  trail  of  the  Spanish  dragoons,  the  course  of  which  was 
south  by  west,  and  arrived  at  the  Arkansas  Eiver  on  the  18th,  at  a  point 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Kansas  town  of  Great  Bend.  Here  he  crossed 
the  stream  and  made  camp  upon  its  southward  bank,  where  the  party 
tarried  ten  days,  when  Lieutenant  Wilkinson,  five  soldiers  and  the  remain- 
ing two  Osage  guides  were  detached  to  descend  the  river  "to  our  post  on 
the  Arkansaw",  in  compliance  with  General  Wilkinson's  instructions.  These 
adventurers  set  out  upon  their  voyage  on  October  28th,  in  two  improvised 
boats,  and  landed  at  their  destination  on  the  9th  of  the  next  January. 

Eecrossing  the  Arkansas  on  the  day  of  Wilkinson's  "sailing",  Pike, 
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now  having  with  him  Dr.  Eobinson,  Interpreter  Yasquez,  Sergeant  Meek, 
Corporal  Jackson,  and  privates  Brown,  Carter,  Dougherty,  Gorden, 
Menaiigh,  ]\Iiller,  Mountjo}-,  Eoy,  Smith.  Sparks  and  Stoute,  but  no  guide, 
started  westward  on  the  northward  bank  of  tlie  river,  following  the  home- 
ward trail  of  the  Spanish  troops.  On  the  30th,  the  party  again  crossed  to 
the  southward  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  as  the  Spaniards  had  done,  and  con- 
tinued on  that  coiirse  into  the  land  of  Colorado. 

On  the  15th  of  Xovember,  Pike  had  his  first  glimpse  of  the  parts  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains  which  include  the  lofty  peak  that  now  bears  his  name, 
when  he  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Purgatory  Eiver,  which  he  called  the 
"First  Fork".     Of  this  incident,  the  explorer  says  in  liis  Journal: 

"At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  tlinnght  I  could  distinguish  a  mountain 
to  our  right,  which  appeared  like  a  small  blue  cloud ;  viewed  it  with  the  spyglass, 
and  was  still  more  confirmed  in  my  conjecture,  yet  only  communicated  it  to  Dr. 
Eobinson,  who  was  in  front  of  me,  but  in  half  an  hour  it  appeared  in  full  view 
before  us.  When  our  small  party  arrived  ou  the  hill,  they  with  one  accord  gave 
three  cheers  to  the  Mexican  Mountains.  Their  appearance  can  easily  be  imagined 
by  those  who  have  crossed  the  Alleghany,  but  their  sides  were  white  as  if  covered 
with  snow,  or  a  white  stone." 

During  the  next  several  days,  as  the  party  moved  on  up  the  Arkansas, 
the  mountains  seemed  to  be  about  as  far  away  as  when  first  discovered — 
a  phenomenon  that  has  surprised  many  a  traveler  since  Pike's  time,  and 
which  he  thus  recorded  under  date  of  Xovember  17th: 

"Marched  at  our  usual  hour:  pushed  on  with  an  idea  of  arriving  at  the 
mountains,  but  found  at  night  no  visible  difference  in  their  appearance  from  what 
we  had  observed  yesterday. ' ' 

Continuing  the  march,  still  upon  the  southward  bank  of  the  Arkansas, 
the  wayfarers  crossed  the  Huerfano  Eiver,  which  Pike  called  the  "Second 
Fork",  on  Xovember  22d.  On  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  they  "came 
up  to  the  third  fork  on  the  south  side,  and  encamped  at  night  on  the  point 
of  the  Grand  Forks".  The  "third  fork"'  was  the  St.  Charles  Eiver— tlie 
"San  Carlos"  of  the  Spaniards — which,  as  with  its  branch,  the  Greenhorn, 
rises  in  the  Wet  Jlountains,  off  to  the  southwest,  flows  northeast  and  dis- 
charges into  the  Arkansas,  near  the  eastward  limits  of  our  city  of  Pueblo. 
By  the  "Grand  Forks",  the  Arkansas  and  the  St.  Charles  appear  to  have 
been  meant;  and  the  "point"  would  seem  to  have  been  the  peninsula  be- 
tween those  streams  at  their  confluence. 

The  entire  journey  from  the  Pawnee  Eepublic  had  been  without  serious 
adventure,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  the  Journal  is  rather  monotonous, 
being  made  up  of  accounts  of  hunting  buffalos  and  wild  horses,  and  of 
routine  details  of  marching,  camping  and  the  like.  WTien  on  the  trail  from 
the  Pawnee  capital  to  the  Arkansas,  Pike  and  Eobinson  became  separated 
from  the  party  while  chasing  buffalos,  their  three  days'  absence  causing 
much  uneasiness  among  the  others.  The  discover}',  on  Xovember  21st,  of 
"the  tracks  of  two  men  who  had  ascended  the  river  yesterday,  caused  us  to 
move  with  caution,  but  at  the  same  time  increased  our  anxiety  to  overtake 
them".  Xo  one  knows  who  these  men  were.  On  the  day  before  reaching 
the  "point  of  the  Grand  Forks",  the  expedition  encountered,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Huerfano  Eiver,  a  mischievous  band  of  sixty  Pawnee  warriors,  who 
had  been  on  a  raid  into  the  Comanches'  countrv.    These  threatened  to  make 
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trouble  for  the  Americans,  but  after  receiving  some  presents  and  helpino- 
themselves  to  "one  sword,  a  tomahaw-k,  a  broad-axe,  five  canteens,  and 
sundry  small  articles"  they  put  out  toward  home.  "When  I  reflected  on 
the  subject",  says  Pike,  "I  felt  sincerely  mortified  that  the  smallness  of 
my  number  obliged  me  thus  to  submit  to  the  insults  of  lawless  banditti, 
it  being  the  first  time  a  savage  had  ever  taken  anything  from  me  with  the 
least  appearance  of  force". 

Although  the  snow  and  cold  of  an  early  and  hard  winter  now  were  in 
possession  of  the  country  around  him.  Pike  rashly  decided  to  go  to  the 
summit  of  the  "Blue  Mountain"  or  "Grand  Peak",  which  towered  to  what 
seemed  to  be  no  great  distance  northward,  and  of  which  he  had  a  fine 
view  from  the  "point  of  the  Grand  Forks".  Under  date  of  Xovember  SSd, 
he  says  that  "as  the  river  appeared  to  be  dividing  itself  into  several  small 
branches,  and  of  course  must  be  near  its  extreme  source,  I  concluded  to 
put  my  party  in  a  defensible  situation,  and  ascend  the  north  fork  [the 
Fontaine  qui  Bouille]  to  the  high  point  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  which  we 
conceived  would  be  one  day's  march,  in  order  to  be  enabled  from  its 
summit  to  lay  down  the  various  branches  of  the  river  and  the  positions 
of  the  countn-".  Therefore,  early  in  the  next  morning,  he  had  his  men 
"cut  down  fourteen  logs,  and  put  up  a  breastwork  five  feet  high  on  three 
sides,  and  the  other  was  thrown  on  the  river". 

According  to  Pike's  Chart  of  the  Internal  Part  of  Louisiana,  which 
accompanies  his  Journal,  and  which  is  ver}-  inaccurate  in  many  respects, 
the  breastwork  was  not  built  upon  the  "point  of  the  Grand  Forks",  but 
upon  the  southward  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  at  a  place  apparently  about 
as  far  above  the  mouth  of  the  Fontaine  as  the  distance  between  the  mouth 
of  that  creek  and  that  of  the  St.  Charles.  He  represents  the  Arkansas 
as  describing,  from  the  fortification  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles,  a 
semicircle,  and  has  the  Fontaine  discharge  into  the  river  at  the  half-way 
point  on  this  bend.  However,  it  is  likely  that  the  breastwork  was  nearer 
the  mouth  of  the  Fontaine  than  the  chart  shows — that  its  site  is  not  far 
from  the  locality  in  which  Pueblo's  Union  Avenue  crosses  the  river.  The 
spot  never  has  been  identified,  and  probably  never  will  be.  As  the  open 
rear  of  the  fortification  was  "thrown  on  the  river" — was  near  the  waters 
edge — the  chances  are  that  the  whole  thing  was  washed  away  by  the  next 
flood-rise  of  the  stream ;  or  if  not  so,  that  its  logs  soon  were  used  by  In- 
dians for  camp-fire  fuel,  or  for  that  purpose  by  some  of  the  white  fur- 
gatherers  who  were  upon  the  ground  a  few  years  after  the  coming  and  go- 
ing of  Pike's  party.  Doubtless  the  breastwork  was  a  lightly-constructed 
affair. 

So  far  as  there  is  any  known  record,  this  temporary  defense  was  the 
first  structure  raised  by  Americans  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  Colorado.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  an  American  trader 
among  the  Indians  on  the  Platte  and  South  Platte  rivers,  who  figures  upon 
other  pages  of  this  volume,  and  who  was  in  the  mountains  at  the  head  of 
the  South  Platte  in  the  year  1803-04,  had  built  a  cabin  or  some  other 
kind  of  habitation  while  sojourning  there.  If  Pike  ran  up  the  American 
flag  over  his  breastwork,  that  was  the  first  time  the  stars  and  stripes 
ever  floated  in  the  air  of  Colorado.  Although  he  does  not  mention  having 
done  so,  it  would  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  daring  of  his  character 
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so   to  have   flaunted   his  flag  while   Icnowing   that  his   fortiflcation   stood 
upon  soil  that  was  claimed  by  Spain. 

Having  seen  the  eighteen  logs  placed  in  position,  Pike,  Dr.  Eobinson 
and  two  of  the  soldiers  started  at  one  o'clock  on  the  24th  upon  their 
tramp  to  the  summit  of  the  peak,  "with  an  idea  of  arriving  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain"  before  evening.  Here  we  have  the  ultimate  form  of  the  now 
familiar  and  tattered  story  about  the  stranger  in  Denver  expecting  to  walk 
to  the  mountains  and  back  before  breakfast.  Of  the  distance  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  peak,  about  fifty  miles  as  the  crow  is  said  to  fly,  the  four 
men  made  but  twelve  on  that  day.  In  the  next  morning.  Pike  and  his 
companions  "marched  early,  with  the  expectation  of  ascending  the  moun- 
tain, but  was  only  able  to  encamp  at  its  base,  after  passing  over  many  small 
hills  covered  with  cedars  and  pitch  pines".  But  instead  of  being  at  the 
base  of  the  Grand  Peak,  they  were  at  the  foot  of  an  elevation  to  the  south- 
east of  it,  most  probably  Cheyenne  Mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  that  of  Pike's  Peak.  On  the  26th,  they  began  the 
ascent  of  this  mountain,  supposing  that  they  were  now  nearing  their  goal. 
"Expecting  to  return  to  our  camp  that  evening",  says  Pike,  "we  left  all 
our  blankets  and  provisions  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain".  They  "found 
the  way  very  difficult,  being  obliged  to  climb  up  rocks  sometimes  almost 
perpendicular,  and  after  marching  all  day  we  encamped  in  a  cave  without 
blankets,  victuals,  or  water".  They  attained  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
on  the  next  day,  and  were  astonished  by  finding  that  they  were  not  upon 
the  Grand  Peak.     Of  this  day's  experience.  Pike  relates  the  following: 

"Arose  hungry,  thirsty,  and  extremely  sore  from  the  iinevcnness  of  the  roeks 
on  which  we  had  lain  ail  night ;  but  were  amply  compensated  for  our  toil  by  the 
sublimity  of  the  prospects  below.  The  unbounded  prairie  was  overhung  with  clouds, 
which  appeared  like  the  ocean  in  a  storm,  wave  piled  on  wave,  and  foaming,  whilst 
the  sky  over  onr  heads  was  perfectly  clear.  Commenced  our  march  up  the  mountain, 
and  in  about  one  hour  arrived  at  the  summit  of  this  chain ;  here  we .  found  the 
snow  middle  deep,  and  discovered  no  sign  of  beast  or  bird  inhabiting  this  region. 
The  thermometer  which  stood  at  9  degrees  above  zero  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
here  fell  to  4  degrees  below.  The  summit  of  the  Grand  Peak,  which  was  entirely 
bare  of  vegetation,  and  covered  with  snow,  now  appeared  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  miles  from  us,  and  as  high  again  as  that  we  had  ascended ;  it  would 
have  taken  a  whole  day's  march  to  have  arrived  at  its  base,  when  I  believe  no 
human  being  could  have  ascended  to  its  summit.  This,  with  the  condition  of  my 
soldiers,  who  had  only  light  overhauls  on,  and  no  stockings,  and  were  every  way 
ill-provided  to  endure  the  inclemency  of  this  region,  the  bad  prospect  of  killing 
anything  to  subsist  on,  with  the  further  detention  of  two  or  three  days  which  it 
must  occasion,  determined  us  to  return.  The  clouds  from  below  had  now  ascended 
the  mountain  and  entirely  enveloped  the  summit,  on  which  rest  eternal  snows.  We 
descended  by  a  long  deep  ravine  with  much  less  ditficulty  than  we  had  contemplated. 
Found  all  our  baggage  safe,  but  the  provisions  all  destroyed.  It  began  to  snow, 
and  we  sought  shelter  under  the  side  of  a  projecting  rock,  where  we  all  four  made 
a  meal  on  one  partridge,  and  a  pair  of  deer's  ribs  which  the  ravens  had  left  us, 
being  the  first  food  we  had  eaten  for  forty-eight  hours. ' ' 

So  ended  the  first  attempt  by  Americans  to  scale  Colorado's  famous 
landmark,  to  the  summit  of  which  the  locomotive  takes  us  nowadays.  The 
party,  after  the  descent  of  Cheyenne  Mountain,  occupied  two  days,  Novem- 
ber 28th  and  29th,  in  returning  to  the  camp  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fon- 
taine. On  the  28th,  the  disappointed  explorers  killed  two  bufCalos,  "when 
we  made  the  first  full  meal  we  had  eaten  for  three  days". 
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Pike  abandoned  the  breastwork-camp  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  and 
moved  slowly  up  the  Arkansas,  crossing  to  its  north  bank  on  December  2d. 
The  weather  had  become  stormy  and  very  cold,  and  every  member  of  the 
expedition  suffered  severely.  Of  the  existing  conditions  and  the  party's 
hardships  at  this  time,  Pike  tells : 

"The  storm  still  continuing  with  violence,  we  remained  encamped;  the  snow 
by  night  was  one  foot  deep,  our  horses  being  obliged  to  scrape  it  away  to  obtain 
their  miserable  pittance.  To  increase  their  misfortune,  the  poor  animals  were 
attacked  by  the  magpies,  which,  attracted  by  the  scent  of  their  sore  backs,  alighted 
on  them,  and  in  defiance  of  their  whinnying  and  kicking,  picked  many  places  quite 
raw;  the  difSculty  of  procuring  food  rendered  these  birds  so  bold  as  to  alight  on 
our  men's  arms  and  eat  meat  out  of  their  hands.  ...  It  cleared  off  in  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  the  thermometer  stood  at  17  degrees  below  zero  (Eeanmer), 
being  three  times  as  cold  as  any  morning  we  had  yet  experienced.  .  .  .  The 
hardships  of  my  last  voyage  [apparently  meaning  his  journey  to  the  top  of  Cheyenne 
Mountain]  now  began  to  be  again  experienced  [the  thermometer  now  standing  at  3 
degrees  below  zero],  and  had  the  climate  been  as  severe  as  that  to  which  I  was  then 
exposed,  some  of  the  men  must  have  perished,  for  they  had  no  winter  clothing.  I 
wore  myself  cotton  overhauls,  for  I  had  not  calculated  on  being  out  in  this  inclement 
season  of  the  year." 

On  December  3d,  the  leader,  with  Dr.  Eobinson  and  some  assistants, 
"went  out  and  took  the  altitude  of  the  north  mountain  [the  Grand  Peak] 
on  the  base  of  a  mile"',  but  their  calculations  of  the  data  obtained  added 
about  4,400  feet  to  the  actual  height  of  the  peai,  the  error  being  due 
chiefly  to  their  overestimate  of  the  elevation  of  their  base.  In  a  foot-note 
in  his  Journal  the  explorer  says: 

"The  perpendicular  height  of  the  mountain  from  the  level  of  the  prairie,  we 
found  to  be  10,581  feet,  and  admitting  the  prairie  to  be  8,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  it  would  make  the  elevation  of  this  peak  18,581  feet.  .  .  .  Indeert 
it  was  so  remarkable  as  to  be  known  to  aU  the  savage  nations  for  hundreds  of  miles 
around,  and  to  be  spoken  of  with  admiration  by  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico,  and 
formed  the  bounds  of  their  travels  to  the  N.  W.  [Northwest].  In  our  wanderings 
in  the  mountains  from  the  loth  November  [the  day  on  which  the  party  first  saw 
the  summit  of  the  Grand  Peak]  to  the  27th  .January,  it  was  never  out  of  our  sight, 
except  when  we  were  in  a  valley. ' ' 

According  to  General  Wilkinson's  orders,  "a  third  object  of  consider- 
able magnitude"  was  to  have  received  Pike's  attention  after  he  had  visited 
the  Pawnee  Eepublic.  This  was  "to  effect  an  interview  and  establish  a 
good  understanding  with  the  Tetans  or  Camanches".  But  this  duty  had 
received  no  attention  whatever  from  him,  nor  does  he  refer  to  it  in  his 
account  of  his  journey  up  the  Arkansas.  At  that  time  it  was  well  known, 
and  doubtless  by  his  interpreter,  that  the  habitat  of  these  Indians  was  in 
and  around  the  country  of  the  Eed  Elver's  upper  reaches,  and  there  was  no 
great  scarcity  of  maps  of  the  West  that  indicated  its  direction  and  distance 
from  the  Arkansas.  While  Pike  seems  to  have  been  unprovided  with  any- 
thing in  the  form  of  a  map  of  the  region  he  had  set  out  to  explore,  he  could 
easily  have  obtained,  if  Interpreter  Vasquez  were  ignorant,  some  definite 
knowledge  of  the  Comanches'  whereabouts,  and  also  of  the  way  to  the  Eed 
Eiver,  from  the  band  of  marauding  Pawnees,  whom  he  met  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Huerfano,  on  N'ovember  22d.  But  he  sought  no  information  from 
them. 

The  explorers  now  continued  their  march  up  the  Arkansas,  along  its 
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northward  bank,  and  on  December  5th  encamped  upon  or  very  near  the  site 
of  our  Canon  City,  according  to  Pike's  chart,  though  in  his  narrative  he 
makes  this  camping-place  sixty-six  miles  distant  from  the  breastwork,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Fontaine.  The  error  lies  in  his  estimate  of  the  numljer 
of  miles  he  had  traveled  from  that  point;  for,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
he  was  still  below  the  Grand  Canon.  His  Spanish  friends,  whose  trail  he 
had  followed  from  the  Pawnee  Eepublic  to  the  breastwork-camp,  had  gone 
on,  upon  the  soiithward  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  to  the  foot-hills,  where  be- 
fore turning  to  a  southerly  course  toward  Santa  Fe,  they  sent  a  detachment 
into  the  mountains  to  search  for  him.  They  had  been  on  the  watch  con- 
stantly for  the  American  expedition,  thinking  that  perhaps  it  had  abandoned 
the  projected  visit  to  the  Pawnees  and  proceeded  directly  westward  from 
the  Osage  country  either  to  the  head  of  the  Eed  Eiver  or  to  the  moun- 
tains. From  the  Caiion  City  camp,  Pike  sent  out  several  small  parties  of 
his  men  "in  search  of  the  Spanish  trace".  One  of  these  "ascended  until 
the  river  was  merely  a  brook,  bounded  on  both  sides  with  perpendicular 
rocks  [the  Grand  Canon],  impracticable  for  horses  ever  to  pass".  Another 
discovered  upon  the  southward  bank  of  the  river  a  trail  which  the  men 
recognized  as  having  been  made  by  Spanish  dragoons.  Pike,  "on  examining 
the  trace  found  yesterday,  conceived  it  to  have  been  only  that  of  a  re- 
connoitring party  detached  from  the  main  body". 

Pike  and  his  men  now  began  a  series  of  wanderings  in  bewilderment 
through  the  rocky  defiles  and  into  the  narrow  mountain-valleys  between 
the  Arkansas  Eiver  and  the  South  Park,  and  had  a  hard  time  while  they 
groped  their  way  along  the  streams  and  over  the  dividing  ridges.  The 
cold  was  severe,  the  snow  waist-deep  iu  many  places,  and  not  one  of  tlie 
men  was  even  half-clad  for  such  service.  Provisions  ran  low,  game  was 
very  scarce  and  shy,  and  therefore  to  the  suffering  caused  by  coldness 
was  added  the  misery  of  extreme  hunger,  all  hands  having  to  fast  frequently 
for  forty-eight  hours  at  a  stretch.  'Their  pack-horses  suSered  with  them 
and  became  enfeebled,  as  the  pasturage  in  the  valleys  was  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey  buried  beyond  reach  under  the  mantle  of  snow.  These 
rangings  were  not  ended  until  January  5th  (1807),  when  the  dilapidated 
party,  after  having  moved  in  a  great  circle  for  about  a  month,  returned 
to  and  reoccupied  the  camp  on  the  site  of  Caiion  City.  In  most  of  the 
mountain  recesses  they  had  traversed  they  were  the  first  Americans  who 
had  ever  set  foot. 

The  course  of  their  tedious  marching  can  not  always  be  determined 
with  any  satisfactor}'  approach  to  exactness.  Pike's  chart  is  so  inaccurate 
that  it  is  of  no  great  assistance,  and  as  the  section  through  which  the 
party  went  is  so  hastily  sketched  in  the  narrative  and  the  streams  which 
were  followed  are  so  confusingly  described,  no  one  now  can  identify  and 
say  for  certain  in  every  particular  just  where  and  how  far  the  band  of  brave 
and  hardy  men  wondered.  Pike  notes  frequent  halts  "to  take  meridional 
observation",  but  the  results  of  these  are  not  brought  out  in  the  text  of 
his  account,  and  even  compass-directions  are  scarcely  mentioned.  Further- 
more, the  "distance  advanced"'  upon  each  day's  march  obviously  is  over- 
estimated. Doubtless  some  of  the  uncertainties  are  due  to  the  seizure 
and  retention  of  his  records  and  papers  by  the  Spanish  authorities  at 
Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua,  and  to  his  boiTOwing  from  Spanish  maps.  But 
not  all  of  his  records  were  thus  lost,  copies  of  his  original  notes  for  his 
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Journal  having  been  made  and  retained.     Of  this,  Pike  saj-s  in  a  long 
letter  he  wrote  to  General  Wilkinson,  from  Na^hitoches,  on  July  5,  1807: 

".  .  .  The  General  will  please  to  recollect  that  my  journals  were  saved  at 
Santa  Fe,  which  were  continiied  and  arc  entire  to  this  post ;  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance of  the  Doctor's  [Robinsonl  having  copied  my  courses  and  distances  through 
all  the  route  (except  an  excursion  we  made  to  the  source  of  the  River  La  Plate 
[the  South  Platte]  )  to  the  Spanish  territories,  and  preserved  them.  These  will  enable 
me  to  exhibit  a  correct  chart  of  the  route,  although  not  so  minutely  as  the  one 
seized  on,  which  was  laid  down  daily  by  the  eye  and  angular  observations.  Thus 
my  only  essential  papers  lost  were  my  astronomical  observations,  meteorological 
tables,  and  a  book  containing  remarks  on  minerals,  plants,  &c.,  with  the  manners, 
population,  customs.  &e.,  of  the  savages;  but  the  results  of  the  former  were  in  part 
communicated,  and  probably  my  journal  may  supply  part  of  the  others,  and  our 
memories  will  make  the  loss  of  the  latter  of  but  little  consequence." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Pike,  himself,  had  been  lost  as  to 
latitude  and  longitude  from  the  time  he  struck  the  Arkansas  Eiver.  In  his 
letter  to  Wilkinson,  from  which  the  above  extract  was  taken,  he  says  most 
of  his  instruments  "were  ruined  in  the  mountains  by  falling  of  the 
horses  from  precipices,  &c.";  yet  he  had  continued  to  use  them  in  making 
meridional  observations  while  on  his  way  from  the  Arkansas  Eiver  to  Santa 
Fe.  However,  as  things  turned  out,  our  hero  did  not  distinguish  himself 
as  an  explorer  when  in  the  Far  West,  and  was  not  far  from  total  failure 
as  a  geographer.  No  great  number  of  the  eighteenth  century  mapmakers, 
with  all  their  guessing,  did  much  worse  than  he  in  their  dealings  with 
the  central  part  of  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  a  letter  written 
at  Washington  City,  in  January,  1808,  to  Secretary  Dearborn,  after 
mentioning  the  loss  of  his  papers  at  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  authorities, 
he  says  that 

"although  I  retained  a  Copy  of  Courses,  Distances,  &c. — by  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  retrace  my  plans,  and  routes,  yet  they  necessarily  are  not  so  perfect  as 
the  Original  and  daily  protractions  would  have  made  them :  .  .  .  But  what  I 
regret  the  most  was  my  Astronomical  Observations  having  taken  at  Several  of  the 
most  important  points,  the  necessary  Data,  from  which  on  my  arrival  at  the  United 
States,  and  having  it  in  my  power  to  refer  to  the  appropriate  tables  and  Calcula- 
tions, I  could  have  fixed  the  Latt.  and  Longitude  and  thereby  secured  the  Great 
Geographical  Object  of  giving  a  Determinate  position  to  Various  and  important 
points  of  our  Country.  .  .  .  The  few  notes  you  see  of  the  Latt.  are  ascertained 
from  letters  I  wrote  Genl.  Wilkinson  at  different  periods  and  the  longitude  would 
have  been  preserved  in  the  same  manner  had  I  have  had  tables  with  me  which  would 
have  enabled  me  to  calculate  the  immersions  and  emersions ; — as  well  as  angular 
distances  at  the  time  the  observations  were  taken.  In  the  Chart  herewith  I  have 
included  all  the  Country  between  the  La  Plate  of  the  Jlissouri  and  the  Bed  river 
of  the  Mississippi ;  and  although  it  is,  and  from  the  nature  of  our  information  of 
that  immense  district  must  he.  very  imperfect;  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  it 
is  the  best  extant.     ..." 

Still,  a  more  competent  explorer  readily  could  have  done  much  better 
under  such  circumstances.  The  ascertainment  of  latitude  is  comparatively 
an  easy  thing,  and  had  Pike  more  carefully  estimated  his  daily  "distance 
advanced"  westward  upon  the  plains  he  should  have  been  able  more  closely 
to  approximate  his  longitude.  His  chart  is  not  only  badly  at  fault  as  to 
details,  but  as  a  whole  is  far  displaced  geographically.  The  effects^  of 
his  mistakes  put  the  entire  region  covered  by  the  chart  much  too  far  west 
and  north,  as  mav  be  illustrated  In-  using  the  latitude  and  longitude  in 
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which  it  places  the  grand  landmark  that  now  bears  his  name.  It  has  the 
summit  of  this  "Highest  P^ak'",  as  he  calls  it  upon  his  map,  in  latitude  40 
degrees  48  minutes,  and  in  longitude  111  degrees  27  minutes,  which  de- 
terminations would  locate  it  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  east  by  north  of  Salt 
Lake  City;  or  about  130  miles  west  of  the  western  boundary  of  Colorado 
and  almost  in  line  with  the  State's  northern  boundary. 

However,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Pike  reached  the  head- 
waters of  the  South  Platte,  in  the  South  Park,  for  upon  no  other  assump- 
tion can  the  courses  of  some  of  the  streams  he  followed,  as  he  mentions 
them  in  his  Jotirnal,  be  reconciled  with  the  facts  of  modern  geogTaphy. 
It  is  also  apparent  that  he  led  his  men  into  the  far-upper  part  of  the 
mountain-valley  of  the  Arkansas— into  the  neighborhood  of  Leadville. 
Some  commentators  have  thought  it  possible  that  he  crossed  the  Continental 
Divide,  in  that  direction,  penetrated  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Gunnison, 
and  there  turned  back.  But  neither  his  chart  nor  his  narrative  lends  any 
support  to  such  a  conclusion. 

When  he  left  the  Canon  City  camp,  on  December  10th,  Pike  diverged 
from  the  Arkansas  and,  according  to  his  map,  took  a  course  bearing  north- 
westerly. He  "found  the  road  over  the  mountain  to  be  excellent",  and  on 
the  next  day's  march  "struck  a  branch  of  the  Arkansas".  A  northwesterly 
course  would  imply  that  this  branch  was  Currant  Creek,  which  discharges 
into  the  Arkansas  at  Parkdale,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  "Eoyal  Gorge",  but 
the  best  that  can  be  made  out  from  his  Journal  requires  his  course  to 
have  been  northward  and  identifies  the  branch  with  Oil  Creek.  Continuing 
up  this  stream  and  its  western  fork,  now  known  as  Ten  Mile  Creek,  he 
crossed,  at  noon  of  the  13th,  "a  dividing  ridge,  and  immediately  fell  on 
a  small  branch  running  North  20  degrees  "West".  "There  being  no  appear- 
ance of  wood",  says  Pike,  "we  left  it,  together  with  the  Spanish  trace, 
to  our  right,  and  made  for  the  hills  to  encamp.  After  the  halt  I  took  my 
gun  and  went  out  to  see  what  discovery  I  could  make.  After  marching 
about  two  miles  north,  I  fell  on  a  river  40  yards  wide,  frozen  over,  which, 
after  some  investigation,  I  found  ran  North-east". 

The  presence  of  a  northeastern-flowing  river  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  party  was  now  encamped  "was  the  occasion  of  much  surprise",  remarks 
Pike,  "as  we  were  taught  to  expect  to  meet  with  the  branches  of  the  Bed 
river,  which  should  have  run  southeast.  Querj',  must  it  not  be  the  head- 
water of  the  Eiver  Plate  ?  If  so,  the  Missouri  must  run  much  more  to  the 
west  than  is  generally  represented.  For  the  Plate  is  a  small  river,  by 
no  means  calculated  to  excite  an  expectation  of  so  extensive  a  course". 
Pike  seems  to  have  started  upon  his  expedition  with  very  little  geograph- 
ical knowledge  of  the  trans-mississippi  country.  The  course  of  the  ilis- 
souri,  as  far  as  eastern  Montana,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  Eiver, 
then  was  so  well  known  by  fur  traders  that  the  purport  of  his  reference 
to  it  affords  another  bit  of  evidence  of  his  unpreparedness  for  such  an 
enterprise  as  he  had  undertaken.  But  there  is  practically  no  room  for 
doubting  that  he  had  now  struck  the  South  Platte  Eiver,  near  its  entrance 
into  what  is  now  called  Eleven  Mile  Caiion,  which  is  at  a  point  about  twelve 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Florissant,  on  the  Colorado  Midland 
Eailway.  The  leader  says  that  "as  the  geography  of  the  country  had  turned 
out  to  be  so  different  from  our  expectations,  we  were  somewhat  at  a  loss 
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which  course  to  pursue,  unless  we  attempted  to  cross  the  snow-capt  moun- 
tains to  the  south-east  of  us,  which  appeared  to  be  almost  impossible". 

However,  during  the  next  three  days  the  party  ascended,  by  short 
marches,  the  puzzling  river  which  flowed  northeast,  and  on  the  fourth 
(December  17th)  turned  up  "a  left  hand  fork"  and  "ascended  it  some  dis- 
tance, but  finding  it  to  bear  too  much  to  the  north,  we  encamped  about 
two  miles  from  it."  It  ajjpears  that  this  camping-place  was  near  the  site 
of  Hartsel  Station,  on  the  Midland  Eailway.  Pike  says  that  both  sides  of 
the  section  of  the  river  which  he  had  followed  during  these  four  days 
"were  covered  with  old  Indian  camps,  at  which  we  found  corn  cribs",  and 
that  from  these  he  was  "induced  to  believe  that  these  savages,  though 
erratic,  )uust  remain  long  enough  in  one  place  to  cultivate  grain,  or  must 
obtain  it  from  the  Spaniards.  From  their  sign  they  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  have  possessed  vast  numbers  of  horses".  One  of 
the  party  "found  a  large  camp  which  had  been  occupied  by  at  least  three 
thousand  Indians,  with  a  large  cross  in  the  middle".  The  presence  of  the 
latter  25rompted  Pike  to  note  this  inquiry :  "Are  these  people  Catholics  ?" 
He  suspected  that  some  of  the  many  camp-tokens  might  have  been  left  by 
the  Sjianish  reconnoitering  party,  but  "it  was  impossible  to  say  which 
course  the  Spaniards  had  pursued  among  the  multiplicity  of  signs". 

On  the  18th  of  December,  the  wanderers  "marched  and  crossed  the 
mountains  which  lay  south-west  of  us" — the  chain  now  known  as  the  Park 
Eange — and  entered  upon  the  Arkansas  Eiver  watershed.  Pike's  map 
shows  that  before  making  this  crossing,  the  party,  or  some  members  of  it, 
had  gone  from  the  camp  near  Hartsel  Station  to  a  point  northwesterly, 
apparently  at  a  distance  of  some  forty  miles,  where  another  river  was  dis- 
covered. This  "side-trip"  is  not  recorded  in  proper  sequence  in  the  Journal, 
nor  are  any  particulars  of  it  given  elsewhere.  Indeed,  it  is  known  in  the 
story  only  by  an  implication.  This  appears  under  date  of  January  5th 
(1807),  where  the  leader,  after  referring  to  his  "great  mortification"  be- 
cause he  had  traveled  in  a  circle  until  he  had  returned  to  the  Cafion  City 
camp,  "which  we  had  left  nearly  one  month  since",  goes  on  to  say : 

"I  consoled  myself  with  the  knowledge  I  had  acquired  of  the  source  of  the 
Plate  and  Arkansaw  rivers,  with  the  river  to  the  north-west,  supposed  to  be  the 
Pierre  Jaun,  which  scarcely  any  person  but  a  madman  would  ever  purposely  attempt 
to  trace  any  further  than  the  entrance  of  these  moutnaius,  which  had  hitherto 
secured  their  sources  from   the  scrutinizing  eye  of  civilized  man." 

About  forty  miles  of  the  stream  "supposed  to  be  the  Pierre  Juan" 
(from  the  French  "pierre  juane" — yellow  rock  or  stone — hence  the  French 
name  of  the  "Yellowstone"  Eiver)  appears  on  Pike's  chart,  where  it  is 
labeled  "Yellowstone  Eiv.  Branch  of  the  Missouri",  although  the  nearest 
headwater  of  the  Yellowstone  was  more  than  400  miles  away.  The  N"orth 
Fork  of  the  South  Platte  partly  encircles  the  South  Park  on  the  north, 
but  in  its  upper  reaches  is  not  of  gi-eater  magnitude  than  a  fair-sized 
mountain  creek.  The  other  branch,  which  retains  the  name  "South  Platte", 
has  a  similar  course  through  the  southeastern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
park.  As  Pike  gives  no  account  of  a  journey  to  his  Pierre  Juan,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  matter  of  this  river  is  fictitious — 
that  it  came  to  his  mind  as  an  afterthought.  His  Journal  allows  no  time 
for  a  side  round-trip  to  it,  as  it  .states  that  he  camped  near  the  "left  hand 
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fork"  ou  December  17th,  and  that  on  the  next  day  he  "c-rossed  the  moun- 
tains which  lay  Southwest  of  us". 

After  crossing  the  Park  Eange,  on  December  18th,  the  party  descended 
Trout  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas,  and  encamped  about  four  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Pike  and  Dr.  Rol^inson 
'•went  out  to  make  discoveries,  as  was  our  usual  custom,  and  in  about  four 
miles  march  struck  what  we  supposed  to  be  Eed  river,  which  was  here  about 
25  yards  wide,  ran  with  great  rapidity,  and  was  full  of  rocks.  We  re- 
turned to  the  party  with  the  news,  which  gave  great  pleasure".  So  they 
moved  down  to  the  supposed  Eed  Eiver  the  next  day,  and  made  camp  upon 
its  left  bank,  at  a  place  believed  to  be  about  six  miles  below  our  town  of 
Buena  Yista.  Here  they  remained  until  the  21st,  when  Pike  and  two  of 
the  soldiers  (Mountjoy  and  Miller)  started  to  explore  the  Arkansas  farther 
up,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  proceeded  down  the  river.  According  to 
Pike's  iigures,  he  and  his  two  companions,  in  two  days  of  tramping,  as- 
cended the  Arkansas  twenty-five  miles,  "to  a  large  point  of  the  mountains, 
whence  we  had  a  view  of  at  least  thirty-five  miles,  to  where  the  river  entered 
the  mountain"'.  Here,  at  tlie  limit  of  their  trudge  up  the  Arkansas,  Pike 
and  his  two  soldiers  were  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  site  of  Leadville; 
but  they  could  not  have  seen  the  course  of  the  river,  even  from  a  lofty 
eminence,  much  beyond  the  immediate  locality  of  that  city.  "My  littfe 
excursion  up  the  river',  says  Pike,  "had  been  undertaken  with  a  view  of 
establishing  the  geography  of  the  sources  of  the  (supposed)  Eed  river 
....     I  determined  that  its  upper  branches  should  be  well  explored". 

Turning  back,  the  weather  being  "extremely  cold".  Pike  overtook  the 
main  body  of  his  party  on  tlie  24th,  "encamped  on  the  river's  bottom". 
Some  of  these  men  had  had  good  luck  in  hunting,  having  killed  eight  buf- 
falos  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  "Thus",  as  the  leader  records, 
"from  being  in  a  starving  condition,  we  had  at  once  eight  beeves  in  our 
camp.  We  now  again  found  ourselves  all  assembled  together  on  Christmas 
eve,  and  appeared  generally  to  be  content,  although  all  the  refreshment 
we  had  to  celebrate  the  day  was  with  buffalo  flesh,  without  salt  or  any 
other  thing  whatever". 

Christmas  was  spent  in  that  camp,- the  location  of  which  probably  was 
near  Brown's  Canon  Station,  on  the  Denver  &  Eio  Grande  Eailway,  seven 
miles  above  the  city  of  Salida.  In  his  Journal,  under  date  of  December 
25th,  Pike  says: 

"The  weather  being  stormy,  and  having  some  meat  to  dry,  I  concluded  to 
lie  by  this  day.  Here  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  observing  that  in  this  situation 
the  hardships  and  privations  we  underwent,  were  on  this  day  brought  more  fully 
to  our  minds  than  at  any  time  previously.  We  had  before  been  occasionally  accus- 
tomed to  some  degree  of  relaxation,  and  extra  enjoyments;  but  the  case  was  now 
far  different:  eight  hundred  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  our  country,  in  the  most 
inclement  season  of  the  year;  not  one  person  properly  clothed  for  the  winter,  many 
without  blankets,  having  been  obliged  to  cut  them  up  for  socks  and  other  articles; 
lying  down,  too,  at  night  on  the  snow  or  wet  ground,  one  side  burning  whilst  the 
other  was  pierced  with  the  cold  wind;  this  was  briefly  the  situation  of  the  party: 
whilst  some  were  endeavouring  to  make  a  miserable  substitute  of  raw  buffalo  hide 
for  shoes,  and  other  covering.  I  will  not  speak  of  diet,  as  I  conceive  that  to  be 
beneath  the  serious  consideration  of  a  man  on  a  journey  of  such  a  nature.  We 
spent  this  day  as  agreeably  as  could  be  expected  from  men  in  our  circumstances." 

On  the  next  day,  the  party  continued  the  march  down  the  Arkansas, 
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but  did  not  cover  the  distance  to  the  Royal  Gorge,  some  forty-five  miles  by 
the  river's  course — Pike  makes  it  one-half  greater — until  January  4th. 
It  was  a  hard  Journey.  The  horses  floundered,  stumbled,  and  fell,  one  be- 
ing hurt  so  badly  by  falling  from  a  precipice  that  he  had  to  be  shot. 
The  animals  were  relieved  of  their  packs,  some  of  which  were  carried  by 
the  weary  and  footsore  men  and  others  drawn  by  them  upon  makeshift 
sleds,  and  the  party  l^ecame  scattered  into  several  small  groups. 

It  would  seem  from  Pike's  chart  that  the  expedition  went  through  the 
Royal  Gorge,  but  the  narrative  shows  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Each  of 
the  detachments,  that  of  Interpreter  Yasquez  having  the  horses,  detoured 
and  straggled  over  the  mountains  in  which  the  chasm  lies,  some  going  on 
the  north  side  and  others  on  the  south.  Pike  alone  attempted  to  make  the 
passage  of  the  gorge,  but  when  nearly  half-way  through  gave  up  the  task  and 
took  the  small  side-canon  that  opens  from  the  caiion,  on  the  north  side,  and 
by  which  he  clambered  out  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  where  he  fell  in  with 
two  of  the  others  and  made  camp.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day,  he 
obtained  a  wide  view  eastward,  and  then  "immediately  recognized"  that  the 
river  flowing  through  the  gorge  was  the  Arkansas,  and  realized  that  for 
nearly  a  month  he  had  been  traveling  in  a  circle.  Descending  the  moun- 
tain, he  and  his  companions  "proceeded  to  our  old  camp  [on  the  site  of 
Caiion  City],  which  we  had  left  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  reoccupied 
it".  But  it  was  not  until  January  Oth  that  the  last  of  the  stragglers  came 
in.  "The  whole  party",  says  Pike,  "was  once  more  joined  together,  when 
we  felt  comparatively  happy,  notwithstanding  the  great  mortification  I  had 
experienced  at  being  so  egregiously  deceived  as  to  the  Red  river". 

But  the  disappointed  and  still  bewildered  leader  was  not  disposed  to 
tarry  here  any  longer  than  necessity  required.  I  quote  again  from  liis 
Journal: 

"I  now  felt  at  considerable  loss  how  to  proceed,  as  any  idea  of  service  at 
that  time  from  my  horses  was  entirely  preposterous.  Thus,  after  various  plans 
formed  and  rejected,  and  the  most  mature  deliberation,  I  determined  to  build  a 
small  place  for  defence  and  deposit,  and  leave  part  of  the  baggage,  horses,  my 
interpreter,  and  one  man ;  and  with  the  remainder,  with  our  packs  of  Indian  presents, 
ammunition,  tools,  &c.,  on  our  backs,  to  cross  the  mountains  on  foot,  find  the  Eed 
river,  and  then  send  back  a  detachment  to  conduct  the  horses  and  baggage  after  ns. 
by  the  most  eligible  route  we  could  discover;  by  which  time  we  calculated  our 
horses  would  be  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  the  march. 
In  consequence  of  this  determination,  some  were  put  to  constructing  the  block 
house,  some  to  hunting,  some  to  take  care  of  horses,  &c.,  &c.  I  myself  made  prep- 
arations to  pursue  a  course  of  observations,  that  would  enable  me  to  ascertain  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  situation,  which  I  conceived  to  be  an  important  one." 

All  traces  of  Pike's  "place  of  defense  and  deposit",  which  is  designated 
upon  his  map  as  "Blockhouse",  have  vanished ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  had  disappeared  long  before  the  permanent  settlement  of  Colorado. 
The  blockhouse  was  built  upon  the  northward  bank  of  the  river,  upon  a  site 
that  most  probably  is  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Caiion  City. 

Pike  set  out  upon  his  terrible  and  foolhardy  journey  "to  find  the  Eed 
river"  on  January  14,  1807.  His  Journal  says  his  party  "consisted  of  18 
soldiers,  the  Doctor,  and  myself";  but  "18"  probably  is  a  typographical 
error,  as  there  were  but  twelve  soldiers  in  the  devoted  band— Sergeant 
Meek,  Corporal  Jackson,  and  Privates  Brown,  Carter,  Dougherty,  Gordon, 
Menaugh,  Miller,  Jlountjoy,  Roy,  Sparks,  and  Stoute.    Interpreter  Yasquez 
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and  Private  Patrick  Smith  were  left  ■  i  charge  of  the  blockhouse  and  the 
horses.  Pike  says  "each  of  us  carried  fort;'-tive  pounds,  and  as  much  pro- 
vision as  he  thought  proper;  which,  ^yith  arms,  &c.,  made  on  an  average 
seventy  pounds"'. 

They  took  the  course  of  Grape  Creek  (which  unites  with  the  Arkansas 
a  mile  or  so  above  Canon  City,  and  which  appears  upon  some  early  maps 
of  the  West  as  "Pike's  Fork",)  into  the  Wet  Mountain  Valley:  and,  con- 
sidering the  depth  of  the  snow,  made  good  progress  in  the  first  four  days. 
Pike  says  they  covered  seventy-eight  miles,  but  probably,  with  all  the  wind- 
ings, the  distance  was  within  sixty.  In  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day, 
they  encamped  at  the  base  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Eange,  at  a  point  nearly 
due  west  of  the  present  town  of  Eositi.  Here  their  troubles  began  in 
earnest.  Pike  tells  that  "when  we  halted  at  the  woods  at  eight  o'clock 
for  encampment,  we  discovered  that  the  feet  of  nine  of  our  men  were 
frozen,  and  to  add  to  the  misfortune,  of  both,  of  those  whom  we  called 
hunters  among  the  number.  This  night  we  had  no  provision.  .  .  . 
Eeaumer's  thermometer  stood  at  18|  below  0".  Pike  and  Dr.  Eobinson  put 
forth  in  the  next  morning  in  search  of  game,  but  had  a  day  of  failure. 
Eather  than  go  back  to  the  others  empty-handed,  they  "went  among  some 
rocks,  where  we  encamped  and  sat  up  all  night,  as  from  the  intense -cold  it 
was  impossible  to  sleep;  also,  hungry  and  without  cover".  Late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  daj-,  they  killed  a  bufEalo — a  stroke  of  good 
fortune  that  saved  the  life  of  ever}-  man  who  had  come  with  the  leader  into 
this  death-trap.  "By  this  time",  says  Pike,  "I  was  becoming  extremely 
weak  and  faint,  it  being  the  fourth  day  since  we  had  received  sustenance. 
We  were  .  .  .  determined  to  remain  absent  and  die  by  ourselves  rather 
than  return  to  our  camp  and  behold  the  misery  of  our  poor  companions". 
Cutting  as  much  of  the  buffalo  meat  as  they  could  carry  in  their  weakened 
condition,  the  two  set  out  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  for  the  camp.  "We 
arrived  there  about  twelve  o'clock  [midnight],  and  when  I  threw  my  load 
down,  it  was  with  difficulty  I  prevented  myself  from  falling :  1  was  attacked 
with  a  giddiness  which  lasted  for  some  minutes.  On  the  countenances  o* 
the  men  was  not  a  frown,  nor  was  there  a  desponding  eye;  all  seemed  happy 
to  hail  their  officer  and  companions,  yet  not  a  mouthful  had  they  eaten 
for  four  days".  The  lemainder  of  the  buffalo's  carcass  was  brought  to  the 
camp  the  next  morning. 

Undismayed,  Pike  resolved  to  push  on.  As  the  feet  of  two  oi  me 
men  now  were  found  to  be  so  badly  frozen  that  it  was  "impossible  for  them 
to  proceed" — those  of  one  "presenting  every  probability  of  his  losing 
them" — "and  two  others  only  without  loads  with  the  help  of  a  stick",  the 
leader  decided  to  leave  the  totally  disabled  pair  (Dougherty  and  Sparks) 
where  they  were,  and  later  to  send  some  of  his  men  back  for  them.  The 
onward  march  was  resumed  on  January  22d.  Pike  says  he  "furnished  the 
two  poor  fellows  who  were  to  remain  with  ammunition,  and  made  use  of 
every  argument  in  my  power  to  encourage  them  to  have  fortitude  to  resist 
their  fate,  and  gave  them  assurances  of  my  sending  relief  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  parted,  but  not  without  tears".  Why  at  least  one  able  man — 
why  the  Doctor,  who,  as  Wilkinson  had  said,  was  "bound  to  attend  to  your 
sick" — was  not  left  with  them  is  hard  to  understand.  "Taking  merely 
sufficient  provision  for  one  meal,  in  order  to  leave  as  much  as  possiljle  for 
the  two  poor  fellows  who  remained",  the  overburdened,  more  than  half- 
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starved  and  less  than  half-clad  nie.i  staggered  their  way  on  up  the  valley 
along  the  base  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Jlountains.  The  hun^ei-  and  other 
hardships  of  the  preceding  days  again  were  endured,  and  on  the  23d  a 
furious  snow-storm  beset  the  party,  continuing  to  rage  until  the  next 
morning.  Pike,  "for  the  first  time  in  the  voyage",  found  himself  -'dis- 
couraged". Before  noon  of  the  •24th,  exhaustion  compelled  the  wanderers, 
now  upon  the  eastward  side  of  the  narrowed  valley,  to  halt  and  ?o  into 
camp.  No  game  had  been  seen  since  they  left  the  disabled  men,  but  in  the 
afternoon  of  this  day  Pike  and  Eobinson  killed  a  buffalo,  and  on  the  next 
three  more  were  slain.  This  camp,  which  was  near  the  southern  border  of 
Custer  County,  was  occupied  until  the  mornino-  of  January  27th. 

Pike  had  "determined  to  attempt  the  traverse  of  the  mountains"  (the 
Sangre  de  Cristo),  and  also  "never  again  to  march  with  so  little  provision 
in  hand ;  for  had  the  storm  continued  one  day  longer,  the  animals  [the 
buffalos]  would  have  continued  in  the  mountains,  and  we  should  have 
become  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  hunt,  and  of  course  have  perished". 
So  he  "got  in  all  the  meat  and  dried  it  on  a  scaffold;  intending  to  take 
as  much  as  possible  along  and  leave  one  of  my  frozen  lads  with  the  remain- 
der, as  a  deposit  for  the  parties  who  might  return  for  them  with  the 
baggage,  &c.,  on  their  way  to  Baroney's  camp".  Setting  out  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  STth,  leaving  the  solitary  and  frozen  lad,  Menaugh,  "encamped 
with  our  deposit",  the  party,  "determining  to  cross  the  mountains",  floun- 
dered through  the  deep  snow,  passed  the  summit  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Eange,  and  before  nightfall  "struck  on"  two  small  creeks  running  west- 
ward. These  were  "hailed  with  fervency,  as  the  waters  of  the  Eed  Eiver". 
On  the  next  day,  as  the  encouraged  toilers  marched  down  the  western 
slope,  they  "discovered  after  some  time  that  there  had  been  a  road  cut  out, 
and  on  many  trees  were  various  hieroglyphics  [Indian  picture-w'riting] 
painted".  Camp  was  made  that  evening  among  the  sand  dunes  at  the 
western  base  of  the  range.  "When  we  encamped",  says  Pike,  "I  ascended 
one  of  the  largest  hills  of  sand,  and  with  my  glass  could  discover  a  large 
river,  flowing  nearly  north  by  west  and  south  by  east  through  the  plain". 
He  was  witlrin  sight  of  the  Eio  Grande,  flowing  through  the  San  Luis 
Park. 

There  is,  and  perhaps  always  will  be,  some  uncertainty  as  to  Pike's 
route  across  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Eange,  as  there  are  three  passes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  course  laid  down  upon  his  chart.  All  that  Pike  says  in  his 
Journal  about  his  crossing  of  the  divide  is  that  "after  a  bad  day's  march", 
on  January  27th,  "we  struck  on  a  brook  which  led  west".  It  is  supposed 
that  the  party  had  wandered  into  the  upper  border  of  our  Huerfano  County; 
and  from  the  most  thorough  examination  that  has  been  made  of  the  nuitter, 
it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  heroic  little  band  went  through  the 
Medafio  or  Sandhill  Pass,  which  opens  from  near  the  northwestern  corner 
of  that  county  into  the  southeastern  corner  of  Saguache  County,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  9,800  feet. 

Instead  of  going  directly  to  the  Eio  Grande  from  his  camp  among  the 
sand-dunes.  Pike  took  a  course  south  by  west,  and  in  the  evening  of  the 
30th  reached  the  river,  at  a  point  probably  that  of  the  site  of  our  town  of 
Alamosa.  "As  there  was  no  timber  here,  w^e  determined",  says  he,  "on 
descending  until  we  found  some,  in  order  to  make  transports  to  descend  the 
river  with:  where  we  might  estalilish  a  position  that  four  or  five  might 
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defend  against  the  insolence,  cupidity  or  barbarity  of  the  savages;  whilst 
the  others  returned  to  assist  on  the  poor  fellows  who  were  left  behind  at 
different  points.  We  descended  eighteen  miles,  when  we  met  a  large  west 
branch,  emptying  into  the  main  stream;  up  which,  about  five  miles,  we 
took  our  station".  That  this  "large  west  branch"  was  the  Eio  Conejos  is 
beyond  doubt,  though  Pike's  "distance  advanced"  during  these  three  days 
would  have  put  him  some  miles  farther  south.  But  here,  as  usual,  he  had 
overestimated  the  length  of  his  marches. 

The  next  two  weeks  mainly  were  occupied  by  Pike  in  hunting — deer 
being  plentiful  and  luck  rather  good — and  by  most  of  the  men  in  building 
the  fortified  station,  which  was  erected  at  this  camping-place,  "about  five 
miles"  up  the  Conejos,  upon  its  northward  bank,  opposite  the  warm  springs 
that  flow  out  of  a  hill  upon  the  southward  side  of  the  stream.  Recent 
investigators  believed  that  they  had  identified  the  spot  by  their  discovery 
of  traces  of  the  moat  or  ditch  that  surrounded  the  structure,  and  which,  as 
expressed  by  them  in  terms  used  by  the  land  surveyor,  "is  on  the  middle 
of  the  W.  line  of  the  N".  W.  i  of  the  N.  E.  i  of  Sect!  7,  T.  35,  R.  11".  Of 
the  location  and  character  of  his  fort.  Pike  says : 

"The  stockade  was  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  western  branch,  the  west 
fork  of  the  Bio  del  Norte,  about  five  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  main  river, 
in  a  small  prairie.  The  south  flank  joinina;  the  edge  of  the  rivpv  (wliieh  at  thai 
place  was  not  fordable),  the  east  and  west  curtains  were  flanked  by  bastions  in  the 
N.  E.  and  N.  W.  angles,  which  likewise  flanltcd  the  curtain  on  the  north  side  of  the 
work.  The  stockade  from  the  center  of  the  angles  of  the  bastions  was  thirty-six  feet 
square.  There  were  heavy  cottonwood  logs  about  two  feet  diameter,  laid  up  all 
around  about  six  feet,  after  which  lighter  ones  until  we  made  it  twelve  feet  in 
height;  these  logs  were  joined  togetlier  by  a  lap  of  about  two  feet  at  each  end.  We 
then  dug  a  small  ditch  on  the  inside  all  round,  making  it  perpendicular  on  the  internal 
side,  and  sloping  next  the  work:  m  this  ditch  we  planted  small  stakes  of  about  six 
inches  diameter,  sharpened  at  the  upper  end  to  a  nice  point,  slanting  them  over  the 
top  of  the  work,  giving  them  about  two  and  a  half  feet  projection.  We  then 
secured  them  below  and  above  in  that  position,  which  formed  a  small  pointed  frieze, 
which  must  have  been  remo^■ed  before  the  works  could  have  been  scaled.  Lastly,  we 
dug  a  ditch  round  the  whole,  four  feet  wide,  and  let  the  water  into  it ;  the  earth 
taken  out  being  thrown  against  the  work,  forming  an  excellent  rampart  against  small 
arms,  three  or  four  feet  high.  Our  mode  of  getting  in  was  to  crawl  over  the  ditch 
on  a  plank,  and  into  a  small  hole  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  work  near  the  river  for 
that  purpose.  Our  port-holes  we  pierced  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a 
platform  prepared  to  shoot  from. 

"Thus  fortified,  I  should  not  have  had  the  least  hesitation  in  putting  the 
hundred  Spanish  horse  at  defiance  until  the  first  or  second  night,  and  then  to  have 
made  our  escape  under  cover  of  the  darkness;  or  made  a  sally  and  dispersed  them, 
when  resting  under  a  full  confidence  of  our  being  panic  struck  by  their  numbers  and 
force. ' ' 

Pike  ran  up  the  American  flag  over  his  fort — the  first  known  appear- 
ance of  the  stars  and  stripes  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Under  date  of  Februaiy  6th,  Pike  notes  that  "the  Doctor  having  some 
pecuniary  demands  on  the  Province  of  New  Mexico,  conceived  this  to  be 
the  most  eligible  point  for  him  to  set  out  from,  in  order  to  return  pre- 
viously to  all  my  party  having  joined  me  from  the  Arkansaw,  and  before  I 
could  be  prepared  to  descend  to  Natchitoches".  Of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  these  "demands"  the  leader  tells : 

' '  The  demands  which  Dr.  Robinson  had  on  persons  in  New  Mexico,  although 
originally  legitimate,  were  in  some  degi-ee  spurious  in  his  hands:    the  circumstances 
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(vere  as  follows:  In  the  year  1S04,  William  Morrison,  Esq.,  an  enterprising  mer- 
chant of  Kaskaskias  [Kaskaskia.  Illinois],  sent  a  man  by  the  name  of  Babtiste 
Lalande,  a  Creole  of  the  country  of  Missouri  and  of  La  Plate,  directing  him  if  pos- 
sible to  push  into  Santa  Fe.  He  sent  in  Indians,  and  the  Spaniards  came  out  with 
horses  and  carried  him  and  his  goods  into  the  province.  Finding  that  he  sold  the 
goods  high,  had  land  offered  him,  and  that  the  women  were  kind,  he  concluded  to 
expatriate  himself,  and  convert  the  property  of  Morrison  to  his  own  benefit.  "When 
I  was  about  to  sail,  Morrison  conceiving  that  it  was  possible  I  might  meet  some 
Spanish  factors  on  the  Red  river,  intrusted  me  with  the  claim,  in  order  if  they 
were  acquainted  with  Laiande,  I  might  negotiate  the  affair  with  some  ot  them. 
When  on  the  frontiers,  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  us  of  making  this  claim  a  pretext 
for  Robinson  to  visit  Santa  Fe.  We  therefore  gave  it  the  proper  appearance,  and 
he  marched  for  that  place.  Our  views  were  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  the 
prospect  of  trade,  force,  &c.,  whilst  at  the  same  time  our  treaties  with  Spain  guaa'- 
anteed  to  him,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  right  of  seeking  the  recovery 
of  all  just  debts,  dues,  or  demands,  before  the  legal  and  authorized  tribunals  of  the 
country,  as  a  franchised  inhabitant  of  the  same,  as  specified  in  the  22d  article  of 
the  treaty. ' ' 

In  the  morning  of  February  7th,  "the  Doctor  marched  alone  for  Santa 
Fe,  and  in  the  evening  Pike  "•'despatched  Corporal  Jackson  with  four  men 
to  recross  the  mountains,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  baggage  left  with  the 
frozen  men,  and  to  see  if  they  were  3'et  able  to  proceed."'  The  Corporal  and 
three  of  the  men  returned  on  the  ITth,  and  reported  that  '"two  more  would 
arrive  the  next  day,  one  of  whom  was  Menaugh,  who  had  been  left  alone  on 
the  27th  of  January ;  but  the  other  two,  Dougherty  and  Sparks,  were  unable 
to  come."     Pike  then  continues : 

"They  [the  Corporal  and  his  men]  said  that  they  had  hailed  them  with  tears 
oS  joy,  and  were  in  despair  when  they  again  left  them  With  'the  chance  of  never 
seeing  them  more.  They  sent  on  to  me  some  of  the  boncS'  taken  out  of  their  feet, 
and  conjured  me  by  all  that  was  sacred  not  to  leave  them  to  perish  far  from  the 
civilized  world.  Oh !  little  did  they  know  my  heart,  if  they_  cotild'  stispect  me  of  con- 
duct so  ungenerous!  No,  before  they  should  be  lef {, . I  wenM  "f (fi:  months  have  carried 
the  end  of  a  litter,  in  order  to  sec-ure  them  the  happiness  of  once  more  seeing  their 
native  homes,  and  being  received  in  the  bosom  of  a  grateful  country.  Thus,  these 
poor  fellows  are  to  be  invalids  for  life,  made  infirm  at  the  commencement  of  man- 
hood, and  in  the  prime  of  their  course;  doomed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days 
in  misery  and  want.  For  what  is  the  pension?  What  man  would  even  lose  the 
smallest  of  his  joints  for  such  a  pittance!  " 

However,  this  grandiose  declamation  is  far  from  comporting  with  the 
circumstances.  Although  Pike  and  his  men  had  been  well  supplied  with 
venison  from  the  day  they  halted  on  the  Conejos,  a  full  week  had  elapsed 
before  any  movement  was  made  to  rescue  the  disabled  men,  the  more  remote 
and  more  helpless  of  whom  were  distant  five  days'  journey.  Heartlessness 
seems  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  sympathy  in  this  matter. 

On  the  18th,  Sergeant  Meek  and  Private  Miller  started  "for  the  Arkan- 
saw,  where  we  had  left  our  interpreter,  horses,  &c.,  to  conduct  them  to  us, 
and  on  his  return  to  bring  the  two  invalids,  who  were  still  on  the  mountains". 
As  to  the  courage  of  his  soldiers  and  their  devotion  to  duty,  Pike  interjects 
the  following : 

"I  must  here  remark  the  effect  of  habit,  discipline,  and  example,  in  two 
soldiers  soliciting  a  command  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  over  two 
great  ridges  of  mountains  covered  with  snow,  inhabited  by  bands  of  unknown  sav- 
ages in  the  interest  of  a  nation  with  whom  we  are  not  on  the  best  understanding: 
and  to  perform  this  journey  each  had  about  ten  pounds  of  venison!  Only  let  me 
ask,  what  would  our  soldiers  generally ,  think  of  being  ordered  on  such  a  tour,  thus 
Vol.  I— 0 
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equipped?      Yet   those   men   volunteered   with   others,    and   were    chosen,    for   which 
they  thought  themselves  highly  honored. ' ' 

Sergeant  Meek  returned  to  the  post  on  the  Conejos  in  due  course  of 
time,  with  Interpreter  Yasquez,  Private  Patrick  Smith,  the  two  "frozen 
lads",  and  the  horses  and  baggage.  But  he  found  the  fort  in  the  possession 
of  a  squadron  of  Spanish  cavalry,  and  learned  that  his  commander  was  in 
Spanish  custody  at  Santa  Fe. 

Sometliing  had  happened  in  the  meantime,  and  which  had  been  fore- 
shadowed before  the  Sergeant  set  out  upon  his  relief  expedition.  On  the 
16th  of  February,  Pike  and  one  of  the  soldiers  had  gone  out  to  hunt,  and  at 
a  place  about  six  miles  from  the  fort  wounded  a  deer.  Of  what  next 
occurred  I  quote  the  leader's  account : 

"Immediately  afterwards  I  discovered  two  horsemen  rising  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  about  half  a  mile  to  our  right.  As  my  orders  were  to  avoid  giving  alarm  or 
offence  to  the  Spanish  government  of  Xew  Mexico,  I  endeavored  to  shun  them  at 
first,  but  when  we  attempted  to  retreat,  they  pursued  us  at  full  charge,  flourishing 
their  lances,  and  when  we  advanced  they  would  retire  as  fast  as  their  horses  could 
carry  them.  Seeing  this,  we  got  into  a  small  ravine,  in  hopes  to  decoy  them  near 
enough  to  oblige  them  to  come  to  a  parley,  which  happened  agreeably  to  our  desires. 
As  they  came  on,  hunting  us  with  great  caution,  we  suffered  them  to  get  within 
forty  yards,  where  we  had  allured  them,  but  were  about  running  off  again,  when 
I  ordered  the  soldier  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  walk  towards  them,  at  the  same  time 
standing  ready  with  my  rifle  to  kill  either  who  should  lift  an  arm  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner. X  then  hallooed  to  them,  that  we  were  Americans  and  friends,  which  were  almost 
the  only  two  words  I  knew  in  the  Spanish  language:  after  which,  with  great  signs 
of  fear,  they  came  up,  and  proved  to  be  a  Spanish  dragoon  and  a  civilized  Indian; 
armed  after  their  manner.  .  .  .  We  were  jealous  of  our  arms  on  both  sides, 
and  acted  with  great  precaution.  They  informed  me  that  that  was  the  fourth  day 
since  they  had  left  Santa  I'e;  that  Eobinson  had  arrived  there,  and  had  been  re- 
ceived with  great  kindness  by  the  Governor.  As  I  knew  them  to  be  spies,  1  thought 
it  proper  merely  to  inform  them  that  I  was  about  to  descend  the  river  to  Natchi- 
toches. We  sat  here  on  the  ground  a  long  time,  and  finding  they  were  determined 
not  to  leave  me,  we  arose  and  bade  them  adieu;  but  they  demanded  where  our  camp 
was,  and  finding  that  they  were  not  about  to  depart,  I  thought  it  most  proper  to 
take  them  with  me,  thinking  we  were  on  Ked  river,  and  of  course  in  the  territory 
claimed  by  the  United  States. 

' '  We  took  the  road  to  my  fort,  and  as  they  were  on  horseback,  they  travelled 
rather  faster  than  myself.  They  were  halted  by  the  sentinel,  and  immediately  re- 
treated much  surprised.  When  I  came  up  I  took  them  in  and  then  explained  to 
them  as  well  as  I  was  able,  my  intentions  of  descending  the  river  to  Natchitoches; 
but  at  the  same  time  told  them  that  if  Governor  Allencaster  would  send  out  an 
officer  with  an  interpreter,  who  spoke  French  or  English,  I  would  do  myself  the 
pleasure  to  give  his  Excellency  every  reasonable  satisfaction  as  to  my  intentions 
in  coming  on  his  frontiers.  They  informed  me  that  on  the  second  day  they  would 
be  in  Santa  Fe,  but  were  careful  never  to  suggest  ail  idea  of  my  being  on  the  Rio 
del  Norte.  As  they  concluded  I  did  not  think  as  I  spoke,  they  were  very  anxious 
to  ascertain  our  number,  &c.  Seeing  only  five  men  here,  they  could  not  believe  we 
came  without  horses;  to  this  I  did  not  think  proper  to  afford  them  any  satisfaction, 
giTing  them  to  understand  we  were  in  many  parties. 

"In  the  morning  [of  February  17th]  our  two  Spanish  visitors  departed,  after 
I  had  made  them  some  trifling  presents,  with  which  they  seemed  highly  delighted. ' ' 

Aside  from  Sergeant  Meek's  departure,  nothing  of  importance  came  to 
pass  at  the  fort  until  the  tenth  day  thereafter.  Twice,  while  out  hunting, 
Pike  had  seen  "the  sign  of  horses  and  men".  Therefore  he  gave  "particular 
orders"  to  the  members  of  his  garrison  that  if  they  "discovered  any  people, 
to  endeavour  to  retreat  unobserved;  but  if  not,  never  to  run,  and  not  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  disarmed  or  taken  prisoners,  but  conduct  whatever 
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party  discovered  them,  if  they  could  not  escape,  to  the  fort".  That  Pike, 
since  the  visit  of  the  Spanish  dragoon  and  the  Mexican  Indian,  had  been 
expecting  a  larger  Spanish  force  to  appear  at  his  fort,  is  shown  by  his 
journal-entry  on  the  22(1,  and  which  reads: 

"As  I  began  to  think  it  Tpas  time  we  received  a  visit  from  the  Spaniards,  or 
their  emissaries,  I  established  a  look-out  guard  on  the  top  of  a  hill  all  day,  and  at 
night  a  sentinel  in  a  bastion  on  the  land  side.  Studying,  reading,  &c.  Working  at 
our  ditch  to  bring  the  river  round  the  work". 

The  anticipated  visit  was  made  by  the  Spaniards,  on  the  36th,  and  of 
its  particulars  and  consequences  Pike  relates  the  following: 

"In  the  morning  I  was  apprised  by  the  report  of  a  gun  from  my  look-out  guard, 
of  the  approach  of  strangers;  immediately  after,  two  Frenchmen  arrived.  My  sen- 
tinel halted  them,  and  I  ordered  them  to  be  admitted  after  some  questions.  Tliey 
informed  me  that  his  Excellency,  Governor  Allencaster,  hearing  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Utah  Indians  to  attack  me,  had  detached  an  officer  with  fifty  dragoons  to  come 
out  and  protect  me,  and  that  they  would  be  with  me  in  two  days.  To  this  I  made 
no  reply,  but  shortly  after,  the  party  hove  in  sight,  as  I  afterwards  learned;  fifty 
dragoons,  and  fifty  mounted  militia  of  the  Province  armed  in  the  same  manner, 
with  lances,  escopates  [Spanish  carbines],  and  pistols.  My  sentinels  halted  them  at 
the  distance  of  about  fifty  yards.  I  had  the  works  manned:  I  thought  it  most  proper 
to  send  out  the  two  Frenchmen  to  inform  the  commanding  oflScer  that  it  was  my 
request  he  should  leave  his  party  in  a  small  copse  of  wood  where  he  halted,  and  that 
I  would  meet  him  myself  in  the  prairie,  in  which  our  work  was  situated;  this  I  did, 
with  my  sword  on  me  only.  I  was  thus  introduced  to  Don  Ignatio  Saltelo  and  Don 
Bartholomew  Fernandez,  two  lieutenants;  the  former  the  commander  of  the  party: 
I  gave  them  an  invitation  to  enter  the  works,  but  requested  the  troops  might  remain 
where  they  were.  This  was  complied  with:  but  when  they  came  round  and  discovered 
that  to  enter  they  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  their  bellies  over  a  small  drawbridge, 
they  appeared  astonished;  they,  however,  entered  without  further  hesitation. 

' '  We  first  breakfasted,  on  some  deer,  meal,  goose,  and  some  biscuit,  which  the 
civilized  Indian  who  came  out  as  a  spy  had  brought  me.  After  breakfast  the  com- 
manding officer  addressed  me  as  follows: 

"  'Sir,  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  being  informed  that  you  had  missed 
your  route,  ordered  me  to  offer  you  in  his  name  mules,  horses,  money,  or  whatever 
you  may  stand  in  need  of,  to  conduct  you  to  the  head  of  Bed  river;  as  from  Santa 
Fe,  to  where  it  is  sometimes  navigable,  is  eight  days'  journey,  and  we  have  guides 
and  the  routes  of  the  traders  to  conduct  us.' 

"  'What',  interrupted  I,  'is  not  this  the  Eed  Eiver?'  'No,  sir,  it  is  the  Eio 
del  Norte'.  I  immediately  ordered  my  flag  to  be  taken  down  and  rolled  up,  feeling 
how  sensibly  I  had  committed  myself  in  entering  their  territory,  and  was  conscious 
that  they  must  have  positive  orders  to  take  me  in.  He  now  added,  that  he  had 
provided  one  hundred  mules  and  horses  to  take  in  my  party  and  baggage,  and  stated 
how  anxious  his  Excellency  was  to  see  me  at  Santa  Fe.  I  stated  to  him  the  absence 
of  my  Sergeant,  the  situation  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  that  my  orders  would 
not  justify  my  entering  into  the  Spanish  territories.  He  urged  still  further,  until 
I  began  to  feel  myself  a  little  heated  in  the  argument,  and  told  him  in  a  peremptory 
style  that  I  would  not  go  until  the  arrival  of  my  Sergeant,  with  the  remainder  of 
my  party.  He  repUed  that  there  was  not  the  least  restraint  to  be  used,  only  that 
it  was  necessary  his  Excellency  should  receive  an  explanation  of  my  business  on  his 
frontiers;  that  I  might  go  now,  or  on  the  arrival  of  my  party;  but  that  if  none 
went  at  present  he  should  be  obliged  to  send  in  for  provisions.  He  added  that  if  I 
would  now  march,  he  would  leave  an  Indian  interpreter  and  an  escort  of  dragoons 
to  conduct  the  Sergeant  into  Santa  Fe.  His  mildness  induced  me  to  tell  that  I 
would  march,  but  must  leave  two  men  in  order  to  meet  the  Sergeant  and  party  to 
instruct  him  as  to  coming  in,  as  he  would  never  do  so  without  a  fight,  unless 
ordered. 

"I  was  induced  to  consent  to  the  measure  by  conviction  that  the  officer  had  a 
positive  command  to  convey  me  in;  and  as  I  had  no  orders  to  engage  in  hostilities, 
and  indeed  had  committed  myself,  although  innocently,  by  violating  their  territory. 
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I  conceived  it  would  be  better  to  shew  a  will  to  come  to  an  explanation,  rather  than 
be  in  any  way  constrained.  Yet  my  situation  was  so  eligible,  and  I  could  so  easily 
have  put  them  to  defiance,  that  it  was  with  great  reluctance  I  suffered  all  our  labour 
to  be  lost,  without  once  trying  the  efficacy  of  it. 

' '  My  compliance  seemed  to  spread  general  joy  through  the  Spanish  party  as 
soon  as  it  was  communicated.  But  it  appeared  to  be  different  with  my  men,  who 
wished  to  have  had  a  little  daist,  (as  they  expressed  it),  and  were  likwise  fearful 
of  Spanish  treachery. 

"My  determination  being  once  taken,  I  gave  permission  for  the  lieutenant's 
men  to  come  to  the  outside  of  the  works  and  some  of  mine  to  go  out  and  see  them. 
Immediately  the  hospitality  and  goodness  of  the  Creoles  and  Mestis  began  to  be 
manifested  by  their  producing  their  provision  and  giving  it  to  my  men;  at  the  same 
time  covering  them  with  their  blankets. 

"After  writing  orders  to  my  Sergeant,  and  leaving  them  with  my  Corporal 
and  one  private  who  were  to  remain,  we  sallied  forth,  mounted  our  horses,  and  went 
up  the  river  about  twelve  miles  to  a  place  where  the  Spanish  officers  had  made  a 
camp  deposit,  from  whence  we  sent  down  mules  for  our  baggage." 

So  ended  the  troubled  expedition  of  Zebulon  M.  Pike  into  tlie  Eoclcy 
Mountain  country.  Its  leader  felt,  in  spite  of  the  polite  pretensions  of  his 
captors  that  they  had  been  sent  to  rescue  him  from  danger  and  conduct  him 
to  the  capital  of  the  Province  to  visit  the  Governor,  that  he  was  a  prisoner. 
He  and  his  escort  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  on  March  3d,  and  with  liim  were  six 
of  his  soldiers.  Privates  Carter,  Gorden,  Menaugh,  Mountjoy,  Koy  and 
Stoute.  Corporal  Jackson  and  Private  Brown  had  been  left  at  the  fort  to 
await  the  return  of  Sergeant  Meek  and  Private  Miller,  who  had  gone  to 
bring  over  Interpreter  Vasquez,  Private  Smith,  and  the  two  disabled  soldiers, 
Sparks  and  Dougherty. 

Tlie  little  group  of  Americans  presented  rather  a  sorry  appearance 
when  they  entered  Santa  Fe;  and  of  this  Pike  says: 

" .  .  .  After  we  left  our  interpreter  and  one  man  on  the  Arkansas,  we  were 
obliged  to  carry  all  our  baggage  on  our  backs;  consequently,  that  which  was  the 
most  useful  was  preferred  to  the  few  ornamental  articles  of  dress  we  possessed. 
The  ammunition  claimed  our  first  care;  tools  were  secondary;  leather  leggins,  boots 
and  mockinsons  were  the  next  in  consideration:  consequently,  I  left  behind  all  my 
uniform  clothing,  trunks,  &c.,  and  the  men  also  did  the  same,  except  what  they  had 
on,  conceiving  that  which  would  secure  the  feet  and  legs  from  the  cold  to  be  prefer- 
able to  any  other.  Thus,  when  we  presented  ourselves  at  Santa  Fe,  I  was  dressed 
in  a  pair  of  blue  trowsers,  mockinsons,  blanket  coat,  and  a  red  cap  made  of  scarlet 
cloth,  lined  with  fox  skin;  and  my  poor  fellows  in  leggins,  breech  cloths  and  leather 
coats;  and  not  a  hat  in  the  whole  party.  This  appearance  was  extremely  mortifying 
to  us  all,  especially  as  soldiers;  and  although  some  of  the  officers  used  frequently  to 
observe  to  me,  that  'worth  made  the  man',  with  a  variety  of  adages  to  the  same 
amount,  yet  the  first  impression  made  on  the  ignorant  is  hard  to  eradicate;  and  a 
greater  proof  cannot  be  given  of  the  ignorance  of  the  common  people  than  their 
asking  if  we  lived  in  houses,  or  in  camps  like  the  Indians,  or  if  we  wore  hats  in  our 
country.  These  observations  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  impression  our  savage  appear- 
ance made  among  them. ' ' 

At  first,  the  Governor,  Don  Joachim  Eeal  AUencaster,  was  inclined  to 
be  austere,  but  presently  relaxed  and  became  cordial  and  hospitable.  After 
looking  over  Pike's  papers,  which  were  contained  in  a  small  trunk,  the 
Governor  told  him  that  he  and  his  soldiers  who  were  now  with  him  would 
be  taken  to  Chihuahua,  where  he  should  be  presented  to  the  Commandant- 
General,  who  would  question  him  further  and  more  carefully  examine  the 
papers.  The  Americans  were  started  on  the  5th,  under  a  military  escort, 
for  that  capital.     Two  days  later  they  were  rejoined  by  Dr.  Eobinson,  at  a 
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village  below  Albuquerque,  to  wliich  the  Doctor  had  been  sent  shortly  after 
his  advent  at  Santa  Fe. 

Arriving  at  Chihuahua  on  April  2d,  the  Amerieans  were  taken  directly 
to  the  quarters  of  General  Nimesio  Salcedo,  "Commandant-General  of  the 
Interior  Provinces  of  New  Spain",  who  received  Pike  graciously  and  with 
the  remark,  "you  have  given  us  and  yourself  a  great  deal  of  trouble". 
Salcedo  already  had  received  from  Santa  Fe  a  report  of  Eobiuson's  appear- 
ance tfiere  and  of  the  arrest  of  Pike  and  his  men.  The  trunk  was  brought 
in,  and  from  it  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  expedition  were  taken  and 
passed  over  to  the  General.  Three  weeks  later.  Pike  was  notified  by  Salcedo 
that  he  and  his  men  who  were  with  him  would  be  escorted  to  the  American 
post  at  Natchitoches  (April  28th  being  designated  as  the  date  of  their 
departure),  but  that  his  papers  would  be  retained;  and  that  those  of  his 
men  who  were  still  behind  would  follow  him  homeward.  In  the  meantime, 
Salcedo  had  granted  Pike's  request  for  an  advance  of  $1,000,  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  expenses  of  the  party  until  it  arrived  upon 
American  soil.  He  had  received  previously,  from  Governor  Allencaster, 
sums  amounting  to  aljout  $200.  While  in  Chihuahua,  Pike  and  the  Doctor 
were  the  recipients  of  many  social  attentions,  and  appear  to  have  had  a 
pretty  good  time. 

Leaving  Chihuahua  on  the  appointed  date,  the  Americans  were  con- 
ducted upon  a  "round-about  course  through  the  northeasterly  part  of  what 
is  now  Mexico,  to  the  lower  reaches  of  tlie  Eio  Grande,  and  thence,  by  way 
of  San  Antonio,  across  Texas  to  Natchitoches,  where  they  were  liberated  on 
July  1,  180?.  "Language  cannot  express  the  gaiety  of  my  heart",  says 
Pike,  "when  I  once  more  beheld  the  standard  of  my  country  waved  aloft. 
'All  hail !',  cried  I,  'the  ever-sacred  name  of  Country,  in  which  is  embraced 
that  of  kindred,  friends,  and  every  other  tie  which  is  dear  to  the  soul  of 
man!'." 

There  is  no  available  record  as  to  when  and  how  those  of  Pike's  men 
who  had  been  left  Ijehind  in  New  Spain  were  returned  to  the  LTnited  States, 
nor  of  the  condition  of  the  frozen  two  when  they  were  brought  out  of  the 
mountains.  Pike's  last  reference  to  them  is  in  a  brief  report  containing 
their  names,  which  he  filed  in  the  War  Department  on  May  3,  1808,  and 
which  is  headed,  "Eeturn  of  a  Detachment  of  Infantry  of  the  Army  of  the 
U :  States,  detained  at  Chihuahua,  the  Seat  of  Government  for  the  Internal 
Pi'ovinces  of  New  Spain,  by  Order  of  the  Commandant  General  of  those 
Provinces,  in  the  year  180T".  His  interpreter,  Yasquez,  is  known  to  have 
been  a  Lieutenant  in  the  American  Army  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  a 
trader  among  the  Indians  on  the  upper  Missouri  in  1820. 

During  Pike's  short  detention  at  Santa  Fe,  he  was  visited  by  a  Ken- 
tuckian,  who  had  been,  as  it  would  seem,  an  unwilling  dweller  in  the  capital 
of  New  Mexico  since  the  spring  of  1805,  and  whose  place  in  the  history  of 
the  Colorado  country  is  that  of  its  first  American  pioneer.  Pike  remem- 
bered and  recorded  his  name  as  "James  Pursley",  but  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained in  recent  times  that  his  surname  was  "Purcell".  Some  further 
account  of  this  intrepid  wanderer  and  of  his  adventures  appears  in  Chapters 
VII  and  VIII. 

It  has  been  said  often  that  Captain  Pike  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
great  eminence  that  bears  his  name.  But  he  was  not,  nor  did  he  assume 
to  have  been,  nor  was  he  the  first  American  who  beheld  it.     As  he  implies 
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in  his  narrative,  and  as  we  have  seen  upon  preceding  pages  of  this  volume, 
it  had  for  long  been  an  object  familiar  to  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico. 
Beside  these,  French  fur  traders  and  trappers  had  been  within  full  view  of 
it  many  years  before  he  saw  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  first  American 
whose  eyes  surveyed  the  peak's  lofty  heights  doubtless  was  James  Pureell, 
who  passed  near  it  some  eighteen  months  before  Captain  Pike  entered  the 
land  of  Colorado. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCEALED  PURPOSES  OF  PIKE'S  EXPEDITION. — ITS  EVIDENT  IDENTIFICATION 
WITH    BCER's     CONSPIRACY. — GENERAL    WILKINSON'S    IMPLICATION    IN 

THE  PLOT. pike's  CORDIAL  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  TRAITOROUS  GENERAL, 

AND   OTHER    SUGGESTIVE    CIRCUMSTANCES. — FACTS    OF   THE    EXPEDITION 

THAT  ARE  IRRECONCILABLE  WITH  ANT  THEORY  OF  NON-COMPLICITY. 

WHAT  WAS  pike's  PURPOSE  IN  BUILDING  A  FORT  ON  THE  RIO  CONEJOS? 

HIS  PRETENDED  SURPRISE  WHEN  TOLD  HE  WAS  ON  THE  RED  RIVER. 

EVIDENCE  THAT  PIKE  INTENDED  AND  EXPECTED  A  COLLISION  WITH 
SPANISH  TROOPS. DR.  ROBINSON  A  SPY. — THE  MORRISON  CLAIM  PROB- 
ABLY' OBTAINED  FOR  USE  AS  A  PASSPORT  BY  A  SPY. — ROBINSON'S  STORY 
TO    GOVERNOR   ALLENCASTER. — PIKE's    DENIAL    THAT   ROBINSON    WAS    OF 

HIS  PARTY. HIS  DUPLICITY  AND  FLAGRANT  PREVARICATION  WHILE  IN 

SPANISH    CUSTODY. ACTING   THE    SPY   AND  INFORMER. THE   "sECREt" 

OF  THE  EXPEDITION. — THE  NATCHITOCHES  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN 
WILKINSON  AND  PIKE. SALCEDO's  LETTER  TO  WILKINSON. — WILKIN- 
SON'S CAUTIONS  TO  PIKE. PUBLIC  OPINION  AS  TO  PIKE's  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  burr's  PLOT. — PIKE  AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. — CON- 
GRESS REFRAINS  FROM  GRANTING  EXTRA  COMPENSATION  TO  PIKE. — 
WILKINSON'S  UNSAVORY  RECORD. — SUBSEQUENT  CAREER  OF  CAPTAIN 
PIKE. HIS  DEATH  AND  BURIAL. 

The  sinister  shadows  of  the  twin  traitors  and  conspirators,  Aaron  Burr 
and  General  James  "Wilkinson,  had  kept  company  with  Pike's  expedition 
from  the  day  it  embarked  at  Belle  Fontaine.  That  the  undertaking  was 
not  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  exploring  the  central  and  southwestern 
parts  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  for  becoming  acquainted  and  estab- 
lishing friendly  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  region,  but  a  move- 
ment in  the  interest  of  Buri-'s  ambitious  scheme  to  seize  a  vast  extent  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  greater  part  of  New  Spain,  and  to  organize  in 
these  domains  a  government  of  which  he  should  be  Dictator,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  even  standing-room  for  a  doubt.  The  more  closely  Pike's 
narrative,  other  documents,  and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
expedition,  are  studied  from  every  point  of  view,  the  more  imperiously  do 
they  require  us  to  regard  him  as  an  emissan-  of  the  conspirators — the  more 
evident  it  becomes  that  he  and  his  western  enterprise  were  of  the  plot,  and 
that  he  knew  it;  although  he  may  not  otherwise  have  participated  in  it 
personally. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  case,  Pike,  a  mere  subaltern— a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Eegular  Anny  when  he  started — received  certain  orders  from  the  military 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  and,  as  duty  required,  proceeded  to  obey 
them.  These  orders  or  instructions — at  least  those  dated  June  24th  and 
July  12th  (1806)— are  without  guile,  their  purport  being  peaceful  and 
laudable.  But  it  is  well  imderstood  that  the  Lieutenant  had  secret  instruc- 
tions from  the  traitorous  and  grossly  corrupt  General,  who  also  was  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana;  and,  as  we  shall  see.  Pike  himself  reveals 
this  fact  indirectly.  With  the  expedition  stripped  of  its  mask,  we  shall 
also  see  that  its  real  purposes  must  have  been  to  explore  and  locate  a  prac- 
ticable military  route  across  the  plains  to  New  Mexico;  to  spy  out  that 
land,  and  to  ascertain  by  obsen-ation  and  inquiry  the  military'  and  other 
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resources  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  Province.  Should  it  precipitate  a  con- 
flict with  them,  all  the  better.  A  clash  of  arms  would  bring  to  the  con- 
spirators the  opportune  moment  for  attempting  their  purpose  to  dismember 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  to  raise  a  new  flag  and  proclaim  a  new 
government,  a  new  nationality,  in  the  Great  West;  and  then  appeal  to 
England,  which  at  that  time  claimed  and  held  the  "Oregon  Country",  for 
intervention  and  support  in  its  behalf,  or  to  France,  should  England  be 
indift'erent. 

That  General  Wilkinson  was  deep  in  this  plot  is  an  established  fact  of 
our  Nation's  history.  Letters  which  he  wrote,  letters  which  he  received, 
including  some  from  Burr  in  cipher,  and  to  which,  as  their  writer  testified 
under  solemn  circumstances,  Wilkinson  replied,  unmistakably  revealed  his 
guilt.  Indeed,  his  whole  conduct  made  his  complicity  apparent  beyond 
question.  Before  Pike  left  St.  Louis,  the  General  had  begun  to  sound  his 
younger  officers  as  to  their  probable  attitude  in  the  event  of  open  action  by 
the  conspirators.  While  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Pike's  personal 
relations  with  A\'ilkinson — "my  General",  as  he  fondly  and  repeatedly  calls 
him — imply  that  he  was  deeply  involved  in  the  treasonable  scheme,  they 
were,  as  sho-s^Ti  by  his  letters,  of  an  unusnall}'  close  and  cordial  nature. 
Pike  addressed  him  in  terms  of  endearment  uncommon  in  communications 
between  military  officers,  and  with  obvious  pride  spoke  of  himself  as  the 
General's  "'military  protege",  and  of  the  General  as  his  "paternal  friend". 

Wilkinson  already  had  trumped  up  a  pretext  upon  which  he  might 
gain  control  of  additional  Federal  soldiers  and  possession  of  Federal  mili- 
tar}^  equipment.  Affecting  to  believe  that  war  with  Spain  over  the  disputed 
boundary  in  the  Southwest  was  imminent,  he  had  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  from  St.  Louis,  on  November  26,  1805,  as  follows: 

".  .  .  Our  situation  at  New  Orleans  is  a  defenceless  one,  &  Colonel  Free- 
man's removal  of  two  Companies  from  Fort  Adams  to  that  city  leaves  us  without 
the  means  of  offence  above  Batton  Rouge,  which  I  do  [not]  like,  but  Freeman  felt 
himself  too  feeble  to  stand  alone  without  those  Companies — I  most  ardently  implore 
that  we  may  not  be  forced  to  War,  because  I  seek  repose  &  we  are  not  indeed  pre- 
pared for  it;  that  is,  against  European  troops — yet  if  we  must  draw  the  sword,  the 
whole  of  the  troops  destined  to  operate  West  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  mounted, 
whether  Gun-men  or  sword-men,  because  every  Man  of  the  Enemy  will  be  found  on 
Horse  Back,  and  the  composition  should  be  such  as  I  haTO  described  in  a  former 
Letter — If  anything  should  be  done  from  this  Quarter  direct,  and  I  might  be  in- 
dulged to  recommend  my  otScers,  to  plan  &  Lead  the  expedition.  If  I  do  not  reduce 
New  Mexico,  at  least,  in  one  Campaign,  I  will  forfeit  my  Head. ' ' 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  Pike's  account  of  his  expedition,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  published,  was  made  up  (at  Washington  City)  after 
his  beloved  General  had  become  discredited,  and  after  Burrs  acquittal  of 
the  charge  of  treason;  the  arch-traitor  having  escaped  conviction  partly  by 
virtue  of  having  kept  his  mouth  shut  and  partly  by  the  inefficiency  of  the 
prosecution,  but  mainly  upon  the  technicality  that  he  had  not  yet  actually 
borne  arms  against  the  L^^nited  States.  Pike  injected  into  his  narrative  fre- 
quent assertions  and  celebrations  of  his  intense  patriotism,  his  lofty  motives, 
and  his  exalted  conceptions  of  personal  honor.  While  it  is  apparent  that  these 
in  some  part  probably  were  due  to  the  rather  broad  streak  of  vainglory  with 
which  he  was  endowed,  one  can  not  easily  avoid  a  strong  suspicion  that  he 
protested  them  overmuch — that  he  was  holding  them  up  as  virtues  which 
had  safeguarded  him  against  such  evil  influences  as  those  that  had  ema- 
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nated  from  Burr  and  Wilkinson.  He  had  proved  his  personal  coura'^e 
and  daring  to  be  of  a  high  order,  but  the  other  good  personal  qualities  to 
which  he  urgently  invited  attention  had  not  restrained  him  from  keepin" 
inviolate  a  certain  "secret"  of  the  expedition,  nor  from  employing  trickery, 
deceit,  and  downright  lying  after  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  New  Mexico. 

"When  the  French  province  of  Louisiane  became  United  States  terri- 
tory, very  little  was  authentically  known  of  it  by  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people,  who  were  also  much  in  the  dark  as  to  Spanish  possessions 
that  bordered  it  in  the  West-Southwest.  To  the  large  majority  the  latter 
constituted  a  land  of  mystery  and  romance.  Vague  rumors  that  the  northern 
parts  of  New  Spain  abounded  with  gold  and  silver  were  afloat,  and  it  was 
rather  generally  believed  that  these  metals  were  filling  both  public  and 
private  coffers  to  repletion.  It  has  since  been  supposed  that  this  reputed 
opulence  of  precious  metals  figured  largel}'  in  Burr's  plans,  but  neither  he 
nor  any  other  American  had  any  more  knowledge  of  it  than  could  be 
derived  from  the  drifting  reports.  It  was  the  policy  of  Spain  jealously  to 
guard  her  American  possessions  against  foreign  observation  and  to  veil 
their  resources  to  foreign  eyes.  The  doors  of  these  were  opened  cautiously  to 
foreign  visitors,  who  were  surrounded  by  restraints  while  they  remained. 
As  the  transfer  of  Louisiane  to  the  United  States  was  not  agreeable  to 
Spain,  she  had,  before  Pike  started  upon  his  march  toward  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  begun  maneuvering  to  secure  for  New  Spain  the  farthest  pos- 
sible frontier  in  the  North  and  the  Northeast.  That  Spanish  officers 
regarded  his  movement  with  grave  suspicion  was  shown  by  the  surveillance 
of  the  preparations  for  it  at  St.  Louis  by  their  secret  agents;  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  inimical  to  Spanish  interests  was  demonstrated  by  later 
events. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  Pike's  expedition  with  any 
theory  that  attributes  to  it  merely  the  character  of  an  exploration  for  scien- 
tific, geographic  and  economic  purposes,  with  incidental  proffers  of  friend- 
ship and  good  understanding  to  the  Indians  of  the  country  he  was  to 
traverse;  or,  as  he  states  it,  to  gather  "such  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
southwestern  boundary  of  Louisiana  as  to  enable  the  government  to  enter 
into  a  definite  arrangement  for  a  line  of  demarkation  between  that  Terri- 
tory and  New  Mexico",  and  also  "to  obtain  information  founded  on  scien- 
tific pursuits,  and  with  a  view  of  entering  into  a  chain  of  philanthropic 
arrangements  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit 
those  vast  plains  and  deserts".  It  was  not  undertaken  by  order  or  with 
previous  knowledge  and  approval  of  either  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  AVar,  but  solely  by  direction  of  General  Wilkinson,  who  had  not,  so  far 
as  records  go,  been  authorized  from  Washington  to  procure  data  bearing 
upon  the  boundary  question  or  to  begin  preparations  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  hard  conditions  of  life  among  the  Indians  of  the  plains. 

In  his  additional  instnictions,  of  August  6th,  Wilkinson  makes  a  great 
ado  over  the  alleged  purpose  of  a  St.  Louis  trader  to  engage  in  "some  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Santa  Fe",  and  orders  Pike  to  utilize  this  as  a 
pretext  for  using  violence.  Now,  when  the  latter  is  beyond  recall— com- 
munications were  slow  in  those  days — he  may  open  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  of  War.    But  Pike  sought  no  opportunity  to  "blow  up"  De  Lisa's 
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plan,  aud  the  first  and  onl}-  report  that  he  sent  to  tlie  Secretary  of  War  while 
he  was  in  the  West  was  written  in  the  Pawnee  Eepublic  on  October  1st. 

After  Lieutenant  Wilkinson's  departure  down  the  Arkansas  Biver, 
Pike's  movements  were  controlled  by  a  single  purpose — that  of  pressing 
forward  to  and  into  the  mountains,  though  he  must  have  known  that  he 
would  reach  them  in  the  most  inauspicious  season  for  exploration.  Why- 
did  he  ignore  his  open  instructions  to  visit  the  Comanches,  a  duty  which 
General  Wilkinson  had  made  nominally  "the  third  object  of  considerable 
magnitude"  ?  Why,  if  this  expedition  were  what  it  purported  to  be,  did  he 
plunge  into  the  defiles  and  recesses  of  the  great  snow-clad  ranges,  without 
chart  or  guide,  in  frantic  search  for  a  stream  by  the  course  of  which  he 
might  reach  the  Spanish  frontier?  What  imperious  demand  impelled  him 
to  this  reckless  effort  to  make  progress,  at  a  time  when  the  rigors  of  a  hard 
winter  were  in  supreme  control,  and  at  the  gravest  peril  to  liimself  and 
to  those  who  must  obey  his  commands  ?  His  undertaking  now  had  lost  all 
semblance  to  one  for  exploration,  and  bore  the  aspect  of  a  struggle  to  attain 
a  single  predetermined  objective. 

If  it  had  been  the  design  that  Pike,  with  friendly  consideration  for 
Spanish  opinion  and  sentiment,  should  quietly  explore  the  new  American 
possessions  to  the  head  of  the  Bed  Biver,  and  then  descend  that  stream 
upon  his  homeward  way,  why  had  he  come  without  map  or  pilot  to  show 
him  the  route  thither?  Even  in  his  time  the  plains  were  not  an  "unknown 
country"  to  all  men  excepting  Indians.  Maps  of  the  West,  not  seriously 
inaccurate,  were  available  at  St.  Louis,  where,  also,  there  were  Frenchmen 
who  were  familiar  with  courses  leading  from  the  Missouri  Biver  to  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Bed ;  and  he  had  met  Indians,  within  the  bounds  of  Colorado, 
who  could  have  served  him  as  well.  Why  did  he  not  turn  to  his  interpreter, 
who  was  expected  to  serve  in  the  pretendedly  projected  visit  to  the 
Comanches?  As  Vasquez  could  not  have  learned  their  speech  without 
having  been  in  their  country,  therefore  he  would  have  knowTi  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Bed's  headwaters,  and  also  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
frontier  and  of  the  direction  of  Santa  Fe.  If  the  expedition  were  not  dis- 
guised, if  there  were  no  concealed  urgent  factor,  why  the  desperate  march 
from  the  Arkansas  to  the  Bio  Grande,  in  the  depth  of  a  cruel  winter?  What 
demand  of  duty  and  of  disciplined  sense  of  obedience  to  orders  constrained 
Pike  to  abandon  upon  that  march  three  of  his  heroic  soldiers,  leaving  them 
helpless  and  at  the  mercy  of  fanged  wild  beasts  and  savage  men,  while  he 
pushed  forward  feverishly? 

What  was  it  that  stood  upon  the  southwestern  horizon,  beckoning  him 
onward  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  which  can  not,  in  the  least 
degree,  be  reasonably  identified  with  the  nominal  objects  of  his  expedition  ? 
Was  it  not  the  mirage  of  the  empire  expected  to  be  born  of  Burr's  plot  ? 

It  is  equally,  if  not  more,  difficult  to  reconcile  Pike's  acts  after  he  had 
entered  the  Bio  Grande  Valley  with  his  putative  character  as  the  leader  of 
an  exploration  for  exploration's  sake,  and  also  to  believe  that  he  thought  he 
was  then  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Bed  Biver.  Indeed,  the  whole  body  of 
his  references  to  that  river  is  extremely  attenuated.  As  there  was  no  timber 
at  Alamosa,  he  determined  to  go  on  until  he  found  some,  "in  order",  he 
says,  "to  make  transports  to  descend  the  [Bed]  river  with".  His  far  south- 
ing must  have  told  him  that  he  was  now  in  a  part  of  the  country  in  which 
spring  opened  early  and  that  he  might  expect  the  frozen  streams  to  be 
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freed  and  at  good  tide  within  four  or  five  weeks.  But  instead  of  sending 
some  of  his  men  back  at  once  to  bring  over  those  who  had  been  left  beliind, 
and  putting  tlie  others  to  constructing  boats  for  a  voyage  down  the  Eed, 
he  set  all  hands  at  work,  not  upon  a  temporary  small  structure  for  defence 
and  deposit,  but  upon  a  strong  military  fortification,  and  left  those  who 
were  lying  helpless  in  the  mountains  and  the  two  who  were  in  suspense  on 
the  Arkansas  longer  to  await  relief.  In  his  statement  that  this  fortified 
post — he  called  it  a  "Fort" — was  intended  to  be  a  defence  against  the 
"insolence,  cupidity  or  barbarity  of  the  savages",  he  trifles  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  readers.  His  men  at  the  "Blockhouse"  on  the  Arkansas,  and 
the  "frozen  lads"  in  the  mountains,  were  in  far  greater  danger  from  Indians 
than  were  he  and  his  companions  on  the  Conejos;  but  he  was  in  no  hurry 
to  send  for  them.  There  was  obvious  need  for  a  sheltering  and  defensive 
building  of  some  sort  on  the  Arkansas,  but  the  "Blockhouse"  was  no  such 
establishment  as  that  erected  on  the  Conejos,  having  been  thrown  together 
by  some  members  of  the  party  in  three  or  four  days.  Pike  did  not  con- 
sider it  of  importance  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  description,  but  he  entered 
into  minute  details  of  the  various  means  adopted  to  give  great  strength  to 
the  fort  he  had  built  upon  Spanish  territory.  Yet  he  must  have  known 
of  the  understanding  between  the  two  governments  that  neither  should 
encroach  upon  the  disputed  border  while  the  boundary-question  was  pending. 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  direction  pursued  by  Dr.  Eobinson  in  going 
west  from  the  fort,  on  his  journey  to  Santa  Fe,  indicates  ignorance  of  the 
country".  But  the  circumstances  of  Pike's  capture  indicate  the  contrary — - 
that  there  was  a  Spanish  trail  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  in  that  direc- 
tion, to  the  towns  below.  The  Doctor's  course  was  the  same  as  that  by 
which  Lieutenant  Saltelo's  command  had  come,  and  the  same  by  which  he 
returned  with  his  prisoners,  as  evidenced  by  Pike's  statement  and  indi- 
cated by  his  chart  that  his  captors,  after  leaving  the  fort,  "went  up  the 
river  [the  Conejos]  about  twelve  miles,  to  a  place  where  the  Spanish  officers 
had  made  a  camp  deposit".  It  is  true  that  under  a  later  date  he  mentions 
the  river  as  the  "Eio  del  Norte"  [Rio  Grande],  but  this  obviously  is  one  of 
the  slips  of  his  pen  such  as  appear  occasionally  elsewhere  in  his  narrative; 
as,  for  example,  a  reference  to  the  Missouri,  in  which  he  calls  that  river 
"the  Mississippi".  His  chart  shows  no  detour  up  the  Rio  Grande,  but  has 
the  route  extending  up  the  Conejos  from  the  fort.  From  an  early  period, 
doubtless  from  before  Pike's  time,  there  was  a  trail  leading  from  the 
Spanish  towns  to  the  head  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  passing  near  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Conejos,  with  branches  from  its  northerly  stretches  to 
passes  in  the  mountains  on  both  sides.  The  Ute  Indians  usually  took  this 
path  down  and  back  when  on  trading  errands  to  Santa  Fe.  When  Pike 
and  his  companions  were  descending  the  west  side  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Range  they  discovered  "that  there  had  been  a  road  cut  out"  upon  the  slope. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  had  they  followed  that  "road"  they  would  have 
struck  the  north-and-south  main  trail,  upon  which  they  were  aftenvard 
taken  down  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  by  the  Spaniards. 

Pike's  pretended  surprise  when  Lieutenant  Saltelo  told  him  that  he 
was  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  not  on  the  Eed  River,  should  deceive  no 
one.  The  Spanish  authorities  of  New  Mexico  were  not  misled  by  it.  The 
Spanish  dragoon  and  his  civilized  Indian  associate,  whom  Pike  encoiintered 
and  conducted  to  his  fort  on  February  16th,  had  gained  nothing  by  their 
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carefulness  "never  to  suggest  an  idea  of  m_v  being  on  tlie  Rio  del  Xorte". 
If  the  American  leader  had  not  already  known  that  he  was  on  that  river, 
the  presence  of  these  scouts  and  their  remark  that  they  could  be  in  Santa  Fe 
on  the  second  day  after  leaving  the  fort,  gave  full  notice  to  him  that  he 
was  upon  the  northern  edge  of  the  settled  parts  of  New  Mexico ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  rather  com- 
monly-known fact  that  the  Spanish  towns  and  villages  of  the  Province  at 
that  time  practically  were  confined  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  that  some 
of  them  were  at  a  considerable  distance  north  of  Santa  Fe.  Nor  did  Pike 
gain  anything  by  his  yam  to  the  scouts,  in  which  he  said  he  "was  about  to 
descend  the  river  to  Natchitoches".  If  so,  what  was  the  purpose  of  this 
strong  fort,  and  why  was  the  Seiior  Americaiio  still  working  upon  it.  The 
conclusions  of  the  scouts  were  represented  a  few  days  later  by  Saltelo  and 
his  hundred  horsemen. 

That  both  Pike  and  Robinson  knew  where  they  were,  we  have  additional 
evidence  in  the  fact  that  the  latter — with  utter  indifference  to  the  condition 
of  the  frozen  men  back  in  the  mountains — had  set  out  alone  and  afoot  to  go 
to  Santa  Fe.  Can  it  be  reasonably  supposed  that  he  would  attempt  such 
a  journey  had  he  and  Pike  believed  they  were  on  the  Red  River — that  they 
were  in  the  Comanches'  country?  Even  the  most  ardent  of  Pike's  apolo- 
gists (General  Henry  AVhiting,  in  his  Life  of  Pike,)  admits  that  Robinson's 
venture  was  "in  pursuance  of  a  previous  scheme"'.  Robinson  having  gone. 
Pike  continued  at  work  upon  his  fortification.  Two  weeks  later  he  "began 
to  think  that  it  was  time  we  received  a  visit  from  the  Spaniards  or  their 
emissaries",  which  shows  that  he  was  expecting  to  be  struck.  When  the 
Spaniards  came,  it  was  seen  that  their  course  to  the  fort  had  been  the  same 
as  that  which  the  dragoon  and  his  Indian  comrade  had  followed,  and  by 
which,  as  the  latter  had  told  Pike,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico  could  be 
reached  on  the  second  day. 

A  supposition  that  Pike  really  thought  that  he  and  his  fort  were  on 
the  Red  River,  as  he  asks  us  to  believe,  would  place  him  in  no  better  light. 
At  that  time,  the  United  States  openly  conceded  that  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Red  should  form  part  of  the  rightful  boundary  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; and  Pike's  narrative  carries  evidence  that  he  knew  this.  His  open- 
day  instructions  from  Wilkinson — those  which  rated  as  "official" — had 
warned  him  to  be  very  cautious  should  be  find  himself  "approximated"  to 
New  Mexico.  These  injunctions  were  repeated  in  the  Grcneral's  supplemen- 
tary instructions  of  August  6th.  Pike's  conduct  now  must  be  marked  by 
"such  circumspection  as  may  prevent  alarm  or  conflict".  Yet,  according 
to  his  own  story,  and  evidently  hunting  for  trouble,  he  had  deliberately 
crossed  the  boundary-stream,  marched  with  armed  troops  of  the  United 
States  five  miles  into  undisputed  Spanish  territorj',  and  there  erected  a 
menacing  military  post,  over  which  a  flag  of  his  Nation  now  was  flying. 
This  alone  is  sufficient  wholly  to  discredit  his  pretensions  that  he  believed 
the  Rio  Grande  to  be  the  Red  River,  and  which  he  reiterates  with  an 
insistence  that  is  offensive  to  the  common  sense  of  his  readers. 

Moreover,  some  statements  made  by  Pike  in  a  letter  written  to  General 
Wilkinson,  on  July  22  (1806) — a  week  after  his  departure  from  Belle 
Fontaine — from  the  "Village  de  Charette",  on  the  lower  Missouri,  make 
plain  these  several  significant  facts :  that  he  had  started  with  the  expectation 
of  invading  Spanish  territory;  that  ho  knew  the  headwaters  of  the  Red 
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Eiver  were  in  the  country  of  the  Conianches;  that  his  affectation  of  aston- 
ishment when  Saltelo  told  him  he  was  on  the  Eio  Grande  was  a  part  of  his 
prearranged  plans;  that  he  had  anticipated  that  he  and  his  party  might  be 
made  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Spaniards;  that  his  plans  provided  for  an 
attempt  to  deceive  the  Spanish  authorities  by  cool  falsifications,  should  he 
be  taken  before  them;  and  that  he  also  had  anticipated  having  a  conflict 
with  Spanish  troops.  Bearing  in  mind  that  he  had  met,  on  Xovember  2-id, 
near  the  mouth  of  our  Huerfano  Eiver,  a  war-party  of  Pawnees  who  had 
come  directly  from  the  Comanches'  range,  but  did  not  ask  them  to  point 
out  to  him  the  way  thither,  and  that  he  had  taken  no  step  toward  attaining 
the  "third  object  of  considerable  magnitude"'  by  visiting  the  Comanches, 
the  following  verbatim  extract  from  his  Charette  letter  is  illuminating 
(the  italicized  passage  being  in  Eoman  in  the  original)  : 

""With  respect  to  the  Tetans  [letans,  or  Comanches],  the  General  may  rest 
asured  I  shall  use  every  precaution  previous  to  trusting  them,  but  as  to  the  mode  of 
conduct  to  be  pursued  towards  the  Spaniards,  I  feel  more  at  a  loss,  as  my  instruc- 
tions lead  me  into  the  country  of  the  Tetans,  part  of  which  is  no  doubt  claimed  by 
Spain,  although  the  boundaries  between  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  have  never  yet 
been  defined.  [Wilkinson,  in  his  open  instructions  had  told  Pike  that  "the  affairs 
of  Spain  and  the  United  States  appear  to  be  on  the  jioint  of  amicable  adjustment ' '.] 
In  consequence  of  which,  should  I  encounter  a  party  from  the  villages  near  Santa 
Fe,  I  have  thought  it  iv(nild  he  good  policy  to  give  them  to  v/nderstaiul,  that  we  were 
about  to  join  our  troops  near  Natchitoches,  lut  had  been  uncertain  about  the  head 
waters  of  the  rivers  over  which  we  passed;  but,  that  now,  if  the  commandant  ap- 
proved of  it,  we  would  pay  him  a  visit  of  politeness,  either  by  deputation,  or  the 
whole  party,  but  if  he  refused,  signify  our  intention  of  pursuing  our  direct  route 
to  the  post  below,  but  if  not  I  flatter  myself  secure  us  an  unmolested  retreat  to 
Natchitoches.  But  if  the  Spanish  jealousy,  and  the  instigation  of  domestic  traitors 
should  induce  them  to  make  us  prisoners  of  war,  (in  time  of  peace)  I  trust  to  the 
magnanimity  of  our  country  for  our  liberation  and  a  due  reward  to  their  opposers, 
for  the  insult  and  indignity  offered  their  national  honor.  However,  unless  they 
give  ample  assurances  of  just  and  honorable  treatment,  according  to  the  custom  of 
nations  in  like  eases,  I  would  resist,  even  if  the  inequality  was  as  great  as  at  the 
affair  of  Bender  [a  town  of  Russia] ,  or  the  streights  of  Thermopyla?. ' ' 

So  the  uncertainty  aljout  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers  in  the  case,  and 
a  scheme  for  giving  the  Spaniards  to  understand  something  different  from 
the  truth,  as  well  as  a  provocation  and  a  plan  for  a  fight,  and  all  the  rest, 
had  been  put  into  pickle  down  on  the  Missouri,  before  the  expedition  had 
gone  far  out  of  sight  of  St.  Louis. 

Pike  added  to  his  plan  of  campaign  a  request  that  his  General  would 
"pardon  the  foregoing  as  the  enthusiasm  of  a  youthful  mind,  yet  not  alto- 
gether unimpressed  by  the  dictates  of  prudence".  It  is  probable  tliat 
Wilkinson  granted  the  pardon  instantly,  and  also  that  he  smiled  in  satis- 
faction with  the  determination  of  his  protege  to  accomplish  the  real  purposes 
of  the  expedition. 

However,  as  the  reader  has  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Pike,  when 
confronted  by  Lieutenant  Saltelo's  cavalrj',  made  no  such  resistance  as 
that  which  liad  distinguished  "the  affair  of  Bender,  or  the  streights  of 
Thermopylffi".  In  connection  with  his  description  of  his  fort,  he  says 
boastfully  that  he  "should  not  have  had  the  least  hesitation  in  putting  the 
hundred  Spanish  horse  at  defiance  until  the  first  or  second  night,  and  then 
to  have  made  our  escape  under  cover  of  the  darkness;  or  made  a  sally  and 
dispersed  them,  when  resting  under  a  full  confidence  of  our  being  panic 
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struck  liy  their  numbers  and  force"'.  But  when  the  hundred  Spanish  horse 
apjjeared,  he  did  nothing  of  the  liind.  After  a  little  wordj-  blustering,  he 
hauled  do^\'n  his  flag,  quietly  took  hi?  place  in  the  marching  column  of 
his  captors  and  peaceably  rode  away  with  them  to  Santa  Fe. 

Had  he  not,  since  leaving  the  Arkansas,  planned  this  method  of  gaining 
entrance  into  the  settled  parts  of  New  Mexico  for  purposes  concealed  in 
his  secret  instructions?    Had  he  not  been  courting  capture? 

It  is  as  plain  as  daylight  that  Dr.  Robinson  had  been  sent  ahead  as 
a  spy.  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  been  attached  to  Pike's  com- 
pany to  serve  in  such  a  capacity.  Had  the  two  countries  been  at  war  at 
that  time,  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  fully  justified  in  shooting  hhn. 
There  are  reasons  for  suspecting  that  Morrison's  small  claim — it  could  not 
have  been  large — on  La  Lande  had  been  procured  to  serve  as  a  passport 
for  a  spy.  Under  even  commonplace  circumstances  it  would  have  been  an 
extraordinary  thing  for  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  command 
of  a  body  of  United  States  troops,  to  undertake  to  collect  for  a  citizen  a 
petty  commercial  debt  while  in  the  field — or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter. 
But  here,  we  have  an  officer  in  charge  of  ,an  expedition  into  a  vast  newly- 
acquired  possession,  and  which,  even  upon  the  face  of  General  Wilkinson's 
open  instructions,  was  to  be  one  of  great  importance,  commissioned  to  hunt 
up  and  dun  an  obscure  rascal  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  foreign  country. 
Pike's  explanation  that  it  was  thought  he  might  meet  some  Spanish  factors 
on  the  Red  River',  and  that  if  any  of  them  happened  to  be  acquainted  with 
La  Lande  he  "might  negotiate  the  affair  with  them",  becomes  faint  in  the 
washing.  It  would  seem  that  he  revealed  its  true  purpose  in  his  hands  in 
his  statement  that  "when  on  the  frontiers  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  us  of 
making  this  claim  a  pretext  for  Robinson  to  visit  Santa  Fe"'.  So  they  put 
it  into  a  form  best  calculated  to  deceive — "gave  it  the  proper  appearance" — 
and  the  nervy  Doctor  set  out  to  pretend  to  be  hunting  for  the  French 
absconder,  with  a  claim  upon  him  which  Pike  confesses  "was  in  some  degree 
spurious"  in  the  hands  of  the  substitute  collector. 

When  the  two  met  again,  on  March  7th,  the  Doctor  told  Pike,  as  the 
latter  records,  that  he  tramped  up  the  Conejos  from  the  fort,  and  upon  the 
second  day,  while  bearing  more  to  the  south,  met  two  Ute  Indians,  who, 
after  some  parleying  and  delay,  agreed  to  conduct  him  to  the  Spanish 
towns.  Putting  forth  in  the  next  morning,  the  three  reached  the  village 
of  Agua  Caliente  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  he  was  "imme- 
diately taken  to  the  house  of  the  commandant,  and  expresses  were  despatched 
to  Santa  Fe".  The  Doctor  departed  from  Agua  Caliente  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Santa  Fe  was  taken  before  Governor 
AUencaster.  Of  his  reception  and  treatment  by  the  Governor,  I  quote  from 
Pike"s  version  of  the  Doctor's  story : 

".  .  .  The  Governor  received  me  with  great  austerity  at  first,  entered  into 
an  examination  of  my  business,  and  took  possession  of  all  my  papers.  After  all  this 
was  explained,  he  ordered  me  to  a  room  where  the  officers  were  confined  when  under 
arrest,  and  commanded  a  non-commissioned  officer  to  attend  me  when  I  walked  out 
into  the  city,  which  I  had  free  permission  to  do.  I  was  supplied  with  provision 
from  the  Governor's  table,  who  had  promised  he  would  write  to  Baptiste  Lalande  to 
come  down  and  answer  to  the  claim  I  had  against  him ;  whose  circumstances  I  had 
apprised  myself  of.  The  second  day  the  Governor  sent  for  me,  and  informed  me  that 
he  had  made  enquiry  as  to  the  abilities  of  Lalande  to  discharge  the  debt,  and  found 
that   he   possessed   no   property;   but   that   at   some   future   period   he   would   secure 
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the  money  for  me.  To  this  I  made  a  sijirited  remonstrance,  as  an  infringement  of 
our  treaties  and  a  protection  of  a  refugee  citizen  of  the  United  States  against  his 
creditors;  which  had  no  other  effect  than  to  obtain  me  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and 
rather  more  respectful  treatment  than  I  had  hitherto  received  from  his  Excellency. 

But  Pike's  version  of  the  Doctor's  tale  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
In  a  letter  written  to  General  Wilkinson  (who  was  then  at  New  Orleans) 
by  General  Salcedo,  from  Chihuahua,  under  date  of  April  8,  1807 — Pike 
being  in  Chihuahua  at  that  time — the  Spanish  commander  gave  the  follow- 
ing further  particulars  of  the  account  Robinson  had  given  of  himself  to 
Governor  Allencaster,  at  Santa  Fe : 

' '  On  the  16th  .of  February  last,  John  Eobinson  appeared  before  the  Governor 
of  New  Mexico,  saying  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  an  inhabitant  of  St.  Louis,  which 
place  he  left  on  the  15th  of  June  last  year,  with  the  view  of  going  to  the  country 
of  the  Pananas  [Pawnees],  to  make  recoveries  [collect  debts];  that,  having  received 
information  that  his  debtors  had  directed  their  steps  to  said  Province  [New  Mexico], 
he  had  concluded  to  follow  them,  in  company  with  15  other  persons,  who  went  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  on  the  rivers  of  Ares  [Osages],  Arkansaw,  and  Colorado,  (Bed 
River) ;  that  in  the  neighboring  mountains  of  the  two  last  [-named  rivers]  his  com- 
pany had  left  him,  for  which  reason  he  saw  himself  under  the  necessity  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  Yutas  Indians  [the  Utes],  to  whom  he  exposed  his  situation,  and  who 
accordingly  agreed  to  conduct  him"  [to  Santa  Fe]. 

This  collection  of  picturesque  fabrications  had  been  arranged  at  the 
fort  on  the  Rio  Conejos,  and  when  it  came  Pike's  turn  to  appear  before 
Governor  Allencaster  he  plaj'ed  his  part  boldly  and  brazenly. 

On  the  ISth  of  February,  Robinson  was  sent  down  the  Rio  Grande  to 
the  "village  of  St.  Fernandez",  a  place  which  can  not  now  be  identified  by 
that  name,  but  which  evidently  was  a  few  miles  below  Albuquerque.  Pike 
found  him  there  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  in  his  account  of  their  meeting 
represents  the  Doctor  as  having  said : 

"I  was  received  [at  St.  Fernandez]  and  taken  charge  of  by  Lieutenant  Don 
Faoiendo  Malgares,  who  commanded  the  expedition  to  the  Pawnees,  and  whom  you 
will  find  a  gentleman,  a  soldier,  and  one  of  the  most  gallant  men  you  ever  knew. 
With  him  I  could  no  longer  keep  up  the  disguise,  and  when  he  informed  me;  two 
days  since,  that  you  were  on  the  way  in,  I  confessed  to  him  that  I  belonged  to  your 
party,  and  we  have  been  ever  since  anticipating  the  pleasure  we  three  will  enjoy  in 
our  journey  to  Chihuahua;  for  he  is  to  command  the  escort,  his  dragoons  being  now 
encamped  in  the  field,  awaiting  your  an-ival. ' ' 

AVJien  taken  into  Spanish  custody  at  his  fort.  Pike  affected  ignorance 
of  Robinson  and  of  the  latter's  purposes  in  visiting  Santa  Fe,  but  when 
confronted  by  Governor  Allencaster  he  admitted  that  he  knew  the  Doctor, 
yet  denied  point-blank  that  the  medicine-man  was  of  his  party.  He  had 
previously  instructed  those  of  his  soldiers  who  had  been  brought  in  with 
him  that  they  must  not,  under  any  circumstances,  recognize  Robinson, 
should  they  fall  in  with  him,  unless  he  gave  them  a  sign  to  do  so.  Pike 
says  that  when  he  was  introduced  to  the  Governor  "the  following  conversa- 
tion took  place  in  French" : 

Governor. — "Do  you  speak  French?" 

Pfte.— "Yes,  sir." 

Governor. — "You  come  to  reconnoitre  our  country,  do  you?" 

Pile. — "I  marched  to  reconnoitre  our  own." 

Governor. — "In  what  character  are  you?" 

pU-e.—"Jn  my  proper  character,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army." 
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Governor. — "And  this  Eobinson,  is  he  attached  to  your  party?" 

pare.— "No." 

Governor. — "Do  you  know  him?" 

PiTce. — "Yes,  he  is  from  St.  Louis." 

Governor. — "How  many  men  have  you?" 

Pifce.— "Fifteen." 

Governor. — "And  this  Eobinson  makes  sixteen?" 

PiJce. — "I  have  already  told  your  Excellency  that  he  does  not  belong  to  my 
party,  and  shall  answer  no  more  interrogatories  on  that  subject." 

Governor. — "When  did  you  leave  St.  Louis?" 

P*e.— "15th  July." 

Governor. — ' '  I  think  you  marched  in  June. ' ' 

Pa-e.— "No,  sir." 

Governor. — "Well,  return  with  Mr.  Bartholomew  to  his  house;  come  here  again 
at  seven  o  'clock,  and  bring  your  papers. ' ' 

Pike  attempts  to  excuse  himself  for  the  wretched  prevarication  to  the 
Governor  with  this  explanation  of  his  motives: 

' '  I  had  understood  the  Doctor  had  been  sent  45  leagues  from  Santa  Fe,  under 
a  strong  guard,  and  the  haughty  and  unfriendly  reception  of  the  Governor  induced 
me  to  believe  war  had  been  declared,  and  that  if  it  were  known  Doctor  Eobinson 
accompanied  me,  he  would  be  treated  with  great  severity.  I  was  correct  in  saving 
he  was  not  attached  to  my  party,  for  he  was  only  a  volunteer,  and  could  not  prop- 
erly be  said  to  be  one  of  my  command. ' ' 

The  Spanish  authorities  were  not  deceived  by  the  web  of  miserable 
misrepresentations  in  which  Pike  and  the  Doctor  had  entangled  themselves. 
The  former  liad  been  apprised  of  the  Burr  conspiracy,  but,  while  they  now 
had  no  doubt  that  Pike"s  expedition  was  connected  with  it,  they  continued  to 
treat  the  forlorn  little  band  of  Americans  as  guests,  rather  than  as  prisoner's. 

When  Pike  met  Dr.  Eobinson  at  "St.  Fernandez",  he  again  afEected, 
for  the  moment,  not  to  know  him.  In  his  account  of  the  meeting,  the 
leader  makes  the  reunion  very  theatrical,  and  has  himself  and  the  Doctor 
give  vent  to  some  bombast  which  certainly  was  overmuch  out  of  place,  as 
both  liad  been  the  recipients  of  every  courtesy  and  hospitable  attention, 
notwithstanding  their  many  prevarications  and  the  provoking  circumstances 
that  had  attended  their  entrance  into  Spanish  territory.  Of  his  recovery  of 
Robinson,  Pike  relates  the  following : 

".  .  .  We  were  invited  into  the  house  of  the  commandant.  When  I  eutered, 
I  saw  a  man  sitting  by  the  fire,  reading  a  book,  with  blooming  cheeks,  tine  com- 
plexion, and  a  genius  speaking  eye.  He  arose  from  his  seat ;  it  was  Eobinson !  Not 
that  Eobinson  who  had  left  my  camp  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Eio  del  Norte,  pale, 
emaciated,  with  uncombed  locks  and  beard  of  eight  months'  growth,  but  with  fire, 
unsubdued  enterprise  and  fortitude;  the  change  was  indeed  surprising.  I  started 
back  and  exclaimed,  'Eobinson!'  'Yes.'  'But  I  do  not  know  you',  I  replied. 
'But  I  know  you',  he  exclaimed;  'I  would  not  be  unknown  to  you  here,  in  this  land 
of  tyranny  and  oppression,  to  avoid  all  the  pains  they  dare  to  inflict,  Yet,  my  friend, 
I  grieve  to  see  you  here  and  thus,  for  I  presume  you  are  a  prisoner. '  I  replied 
'  No !  I  wear  my  sword,  you  see ;  all  my  men  have  their  arms,  and  the  moment  they 
dare  to  ill-treat  us,  we  will  surprise  their  guards  in  the  night,  carry  off  some  horses, 
and  make  our  way  to  [thel  Appaches,  and  set  them  at  defiance. 

' '  At  this  moment.  Captain  D  'Almansa  entered,  and  I  introduced  Eobinson  to 
him,  as  my  companion  de  voyage  and  friend.  Having  before  seen  him  at  Santa  Fe, 
he  did  not  appear  much  surprised,  and  received  him  with  a  significant  smile,  as 
much  as  to  say  'I  knew  this.'  We  then  marched  out  to  the  place  where  the  soldiers 
were  encamped,  not  one  of  whom  would  recognize  him,  agreeable  to  my  orders, 
until  I  gave  them  the  sign;  then  it  was  a  joyful  meeting,  as  the  whole  party  was 
enthusiastically  fond  of  him. ' ' 
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Pike  appears  to  have  believed  up  to  this  time  that  his  denial  of  Bob- 
son's  identification  with  his  party  had  been  taken  as  truth  by  the  Spanish 
officers  to  whom  he  had  made  it.  But  as  Captain  D'Almansa's  "significant 
smile"  had  shaken  the  foundations  of  that  belief,  our  hero  now  concluded 
openly  to  confess  the  attempted  deception.  So,  on  that  day,  he  wrote  to 
Governor  Allencaster  as  follows  : 

"On  my  arrival  at  this  village,  and  meeting  with  Dr.  Eobinson,  he  informed 
me  that  he  acknowledged  to  Lieutenant  Malgares  to  belong  to  my  party.  As  this 
acknowledgment,  in  fact,  only  interested  himself,  I  am  constrained  to  explain  to 
Your  Excellency  my  reasons  for  having  denied  his  connection  with  me.  He  marched 
from  St.  Louis  with  my  detachment  as  a  volunteer,  after  having  with  much  pains 
and  solicitation  obtained  permission  from  the  General  for  that  purpose.  On  our 
arrival  on  the  Eio  del  Norte  (then  supposed  to  be  the  Red  river)  he  left  the  party 
in  order  to  come  to  Santa  Fe,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  information  as  to  trade,  and 
collect  some  debts  due  to  persons  in  the  Illinois.  On  my  being  informed  of  his 
embarrassments,  I  conceived  it  would  be  adding  to  them  to  acknowledge  his  having 
accompanied  a  military  party  on  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Province — and  conceived 
myself  bound  in  honour  and  friendship  to  conceal  it.  But  scorning  au}-  longer  the 
disguise  he  had  assumed,  he  has  left  me  at  liberty  to  make  this  acknowledgement  to 
Your  Excellency,  which  I  hope  will  suflSciently  exculpate  me  in  the  opinion  of  every 
man  of  honour  and  of  the  world,  for  having  denied  a  fact  when  I  conceived  the 
safety  of  a  friend  in  a  foreign  country  to  be  concerned  in  the  event.  The  above 
statement  will  be  corroborated  by  Lieutenant  Wilkinson,  and  he  [Robinson]  will  be 
reclaimed  by  the  United  States  as  a  citizen,  agreeably  to  our  treaties  with  Spain, 
regulating  the  intercourse,  commerce,  &c.,  between  the  two  nations.  I  felt  disposed 
to  enter  into  an  expostulation  with  Your  Excellency  as  to  the  deception  practised  on 
me  by  the  officers  who  came  out  with  your  invitation  to  enter  the  Province,  but  will 
refrain,  and  only  request  that  my  Sergeant  and  party  may  be  ordered  to  follow 
with  all  possible  despatch,  as  he  has  all  my  astronomical  instruments  and  cloathing, 
except  what  I  now  wear.  I  have  found  Lieutenant  Malgares  to  be  what  you  stated 
him,  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier;  and  I  sincerely  wish  the  fortunes  of  war  may  one 
day  enable  me  to  shew  the  gentlemen  of  the  Spanish  army,  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  forming  an  acquaintance,  with  what  gratitude  I  appreciate  their 
friendship  and  politeness,  and  none  more  highly  than  Your  Excellency's." 

In  this  letter,  Pike  only  adds  to  the  sorriness  of  the  situation  in  which' 
his  falsehoods  had  placed  him.  He  still  tries  to  veil,  in  a  cloud  of  verbal 
dust,  while  lauding  his  personal  honor,  the  obvious  purposes  of  Eobinson's 
visit  to  Santa  Fe.  It  is  somewhat  amusing,  in  full  view  of  his  duplicity 
in  dealing  with  his  hosts,  to  read  his  complaint  as  to  the  "deception 
practised"  on  him  by  the  officers  who  took  him  from  his  fort;  to  find 
elsewhere  in  his  narrative  a  condemnation  of  Lieutenant  Saltelo  because 
the  latter  had  "deceived"  him  "and  had  not  acted  with  candour"  in  pre- 
senting Governor  Allencaster's  "invitation" ;  and  to  hear  him  denounce  the 
"falsity,  want  of  candour,  and  meanness"  of  two  Spanish  under-officials 
at  Chihuahua,  in  technically  making  it  seem  to  appear  that  he  had  sur- 
rendered his  records  and  other  papers  voluntarily,  and  not  under  restraint. 
Moreover,  as  shown  by  his  narrative,  he  persistently  abused  the  privileges 
and  consideration  accorded  him  by  his  polite  custodians  by  practising  the 
arts  of  a  shrewd  spy  and  informer  at  every  step  of  his  way  through  the 
Spanish  territory  he  traversed. 

■\\Tiile  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  Pike  had  tidings, 
from  Spanish  sources,  of  the  collapse  of  the  Burr  conspiracy.  Of  this,  he 
savs,  in  his  letter  of  great  length,  written  to  General  Wilkinson  from 
Xatchitoches,  on  July  5,  1807,  and  in  which  he  outlined  some  of  his  ex- 
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perience  while  in  Spanish  custody,  told  of  the  loss  of  his  records  and  papers, 
and  gave  "my  General"  various  other  particulars  of  the  condition  of  his 
affairs : 

"We  had  heard  in  the  Spanish  dominions  of  the  convulsions  of  the  western 
country,  originating  in  Mr.  Burr's  plans,  and  that  you  were  implicated;  sometimes 
that  you  were  arrested,  somtimes  superseded,  &c.  Those  reports  (although  I  never 
gave  credit  to  them)  occasioned  me  great  unhappiness,  as  I  conceived  that  the  shafts 
of  calumny  were  aiming  at  your  fame  and  honour,  in  a  foreign  country,  where  they 
had  hitherto  stood  high,  and  were  revered  and  respected  by  every  class.  At  St. 
Antonio,  Colonel  Cordero  informed  me  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  which  took 
a  load  from  my  breast  and  made  me  comparatively  happy,  and  I  hope  ere  long  the 
villainy  will  be  unmasked  and  malignity  and  slander  hide  their  heads. ' ' 

But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  this,  upon  a  presumption  that  Pike's  ex- 
pedition was  not  of  the  conspiracy,  with  the  following  passages  in  the 
same  letter?  (The  italics  in  this  and  in  some  of  the  succeeding  cpiota- 
tions  are  introduced  hy  the  present  writer.)  : 

"On  examining  my  papers,  orders,  &c.,  he  [Governor  Allencaster]  told  me  to 
remove  my  trunk  to  ray  own  quarters,  and  that  on  the  morrow  he  would  converse 
with  me  on  the  subject.  I  had  caused  the  men  to  secrete  my  papers  about  their 
bodies,  conceiving  this  to  be  safer  than  leaving  them  in  the  baggage;  but  in  the 
evening,  finding  the  ladies  of  Santa  Fe  were  treating  them  to  wine,  &c.,  I  was 
apprehensive  their  intemperance  might  discover  the  secret,  and  took  them  from  all 
but  one  (who  had  my  journal  in  full)  who  could  not  be  found,  and  put  them  in  my 
trunk,  conceiving  the  inspection  was  over;  but  next  morning,  an  officer,  with  two 
men,  waited  on  me  and  informed  me  that  he  had  come  for  me  to  visit  the  Governor, 
and  had  brought  these  two  men  to  take  up  my  trunk.  I  immediately  perceived  I 
was  out-generalled. 

".  .  .  I  must  further  add  the  following  anecdote  of  my  men,  in  whose 
breasts  lay  the  whole  secret  of  my  papers,  and  whom  frequently,  when  in  the  Spanish 
territories,  I  was  obliged  to  punish  for  outrages  committed  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion; yet  never  did  one  offer  or  show  a  disposition  to  discover  it.  It  is  certain  they 
knew  imstant  death  woitld  follow,  but  still  their  fidelity  to  their  trust  is  remarkable. 
I  have  charged  them  as  to  communications,  and  shall  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  put  it  in  their  power  to  give  things  much  puhlicity." 

What  was  the  "whole  secret"  of  his  papers,  that  instant  death  should 
be  the  punishment  for  its  betrayal  by  any  of  his  soldiers?  What  was  it 
that  his  men  knew,  that  they  must  be  so  disposed  of  as  to  prevent  them 
from  giving  their  knowledge  much  publicity?  Certainly  not  the  trivial 
incident  of  the  secretion  of  a  part  of  his  documents  under  the  clothing 
of  the  men,  which  some  have  tried  to  make  it  appear.  This  abortive  sub- 
terfuge was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  it  would  make  no  difference  now  if  the 
men  should  proclaim  everywhere  the  attemjited  trick  upon  the  Spanish 
authorities.  This  had  been  a  ruse  of  the  moment  and  had  completely  failed 
of  its  purpose,  without  prejudice  to  either  side.  Moreover,  Pike  surely 
must  have  known  that  the  Spanish  officers  would  not  have  suffered  him  to 
inflict  the  least  punishment  upon  an  offender  in  that  case. 

That  the  "secret"  was  the  mainspring  of  the  expedition  seems  to  be 
made  plain  by  Pike's  assurance  to  "my  General"  that  he  had  "charged  them 
[his  men]  as  to  communications,  and  shall  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  put  it  in  their  power  to  give  things  much  publicity" :  and  that  the 
men  so  charged,  those  who  were  to  be  disposed  of,  were  the  six  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  the  long  journey  through  the  Spanish  possessions  to 
]SI"atchitoches.  and  were  still  under  his  military  authority. 
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This  letter  to  Wilkinson  was  in  response  to  one  which  Pike  received 
from  his  General  upon  his  arrival  at  Natchitoches,  and  was  written  on  the 
fourth  day  after  he  had  reached  that  place.  Wilkinson  had  received  Gen- 
eral Salcedo's  communication,  from  Chihuahua,  and  from  which  I  have  al- 
ready quoted,  about  the  middle  of  May.  After  his  relation  of  the  untruth- 
ful story  told  by  Robinson  to  Governor  Allencaster,  Salcedo  went  on  to 
say: 

"On  the  2oth  of  the  same  month  of  February,  at  the  distance  of  four  days' 
march  from  the  town  of  Santa  Fe,  and  nine  leagues  west  of  its  settlement,  at  the 
place  called  the  Ojocaliente  (Hot  Spring),  near  the  confluence  of  Bio  Grande  del 
Norte  (Great  North  Eiver)  and  that  known  under  the  name  Eiver  de  los  Conejos 
(of  Babbits),  a  detachment  of  the  garrison  of  the  said  Province  of  New  Mexico, 
met  Montgomery  Pike,  1st  Lieutenant  of  the  infantry  of  the  United  States,  with 
eight  men  of  the  said  infantry,  who,  on  being  given  to  understand  that  he  must  be 
conducted  to  the  said  town,  consented  to  accompany  them.  It  was  then  settled  that 
two  of  his  men  should  remain  on  the  spot  with  half  of  His  Catholic  Majesty 's  de- 
tachment, to  await  for  six  others  [of  Pike's  men]  who  had  not  yet  arrived;  while 
he  proceeded  to  the  Governor 's,  to  whom  he  declared  that  his  being  in  that  neigh- 
borhood was  owing  solely  to  his  having  been  lost,  and  having  mistaken  the  Bio  del ' 
Norte  for  the  Colorado  [Bed  Eiver].  But  this  [Spanish]  officer,  in  compliance  with 
the  orders  of  his  superior  officer,  forwarded  the  said  1st  Lieutenant  [Pike],  with  the 
six  men  of  the  American  army  and  the  above  mentioned  John  Bobinson,  to  this  cap- 
ital. 

' '  They  arrived  here  on  the  2d  instant,  and  the  said  officer,  on  being  presented 
to  me,  laid  before  me,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  to  the  Governor  of  Santa 
Fe,  the  papers  relative  to  his  mission,  the  correspondence  he  had  can-ied  on  with 
Your  Excellency  since  it  commenced,  his  journals  and  note  books. 

"Your  Excellency  is  not  ignorant  of  the  repeated  representations  made  by 
the  King's  Minister  in  the  United  States,  and  by  the  Marquis  of  Casa  Calva  whilst 
he  was  in  Louisiana,  summoning  the  American  government  [a  warning  notification 
not  to]  carry  into  effect  any  projects  of  extending  its  expeditions  into  territories 
unquestionably  belonging  to  His  Majesty.  You  must,  therefore,  without  any  further 
observations  or  remarks  on  my  part,  be  satisfied  that  these  documents  contain  evi- 
dent, unequivocal  proofs  that  an  offense  of  magnitude  has  Veen  committed  against 
His  Majesty;  and  that  every  individual  of  this  ijarty  ought  to  have  been  considered 
as  prisoners  on  the  very  spot.  Notwithstanding  such  substantial  and  well-grounded 
motives  as  would  have  warranted  such  a  measure,  also  wishing  to  give  the  widest 
latitude  to  the  subsisting  system  of  harmony  and  good  understanding,  and,  above 
all,  fiimly  persuaded  that  Your  Excellency  will  take  such  steps  as  your  judgment 
may  suggest  as  best  calculated  to  prevent  any  bad  consequences  on  the  occasion,  I 
have  concluded  to  keep  in  this  general  government  all  the  papers  presented  by  Lieu- 
tenant Pike,  and  to  give  him  and  liis  men  full  liberty  to  return  to  Your  Excellency, 
after  having  treated  them  with  attention,  and  offered  them  every  assistance  they 
stood  in  need  of. ' ' 

Wilkinson  had,  ere  this  time,  as  the  reader  will  recall,  betrayed  his 
master-conspirator  and  "turned  State's  evidence"  to  save  himself.  He  was 
now  professing  great  horror  of  the  "infamous  designs"  of  "the  arch- 
traitor"'  and  affecting  virtuous  indignation  because  he  had  been  accused  of 
being  as  deep  in  the  mud  as  Burr  was  in  the  mire.  Anticipating  that  Pike, 
upon  his  return  from  Xew  Spain,  by  the  courtesy  of  General  Salcedo,  would 
head  for  the  American  outpost  at  Natchitoches,  Wilkinson  took  pams  to 
have  a  letter  of  advice  and  warning  awaiting  him  there  upon  his  arrival, 
and  which  was  written  on  May  20,  1807.  In  this  epistle  the  treason- 
stained  General  said: 

"After  having  counted  you  among  the  dead,  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised 
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to  find,  by  a  letter  from  General  Salcedo,  received  a  few  days  since,  that  you  were  in 
his  possession,  and  that  he  proposed  sending  you,  with  your  party,  to  our  frontier 
post.  I  lament  that  you  should  lose  your  papers,  but  shall  rely  much  on  your  memory. 
Although  it  was  unfortunate  that  you  should  have  headed  Red  river,  and  missed  the 
object  of  your  enterprise,  yet  I  promise  myself  that  the  route  over  which  you  have 
passed  will  afford  some  interesting  scenes,  as  well  to  the  statesman  as  the  philosopher. 
' '  You  will  hear  of  the  scenes  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  and  may  be  in- 
formed that  the  traitors  whose  infamous  designs  against  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  our  country  I  have  detected,  exposed,  and  destroyed,  are  vainly  attempting  to 
explain  their  own  conduct  by  inculpating  me;  and  among  other  devices,  they  have 
asserted  that  yours  and  Lieutenant  Wilkinson 's  enterprize  was  a  premeditated  co- 
operation with  Burr.  Being  on  the  wing  for  Eiehmond,  in  Virginia,  to  confront  the 
arch-traitor  and  his  host  of  advocates,  I  have  not  leisure  to  commune  with  you  as 
amply  as  I  could  desire.  Let  it  then  suffice  to  you  for  me  to  say,  that  the  informa- 
tion you  have  acquired,  and  the  observations  you  have  made,  you  must  be  cautiotis, 
extremely  cautious,  how  you  ireatlie  a  word;  because  publicity  may  excite  a  spirit  of 
adventure  adverse  to  the  interests  of  our  government,  or  injurious  to  the  maturation 
of  those  plans  which  may  hereafter  be  found  necessary  and  justifiable  by  the  govern- 
ment. " 

After  giving  Pike  some  instructions  about  making  his  reports  and  as  to 
his  future  movements,  Wilkinson  closed  his  letter  with  the  following: 

' '  I  offer  you  leave  to  go  immediately  to  your  f amil}-,  because  I  apprehend  it 
will  be  most  desirable;  yet,  if  you  possess  in  your  information  aught  which  you  may 
desire  to  communicate  in  person,  you  are  at  liberty  to  proceed,  by  the  shortest  route, 
to  the  seat  of  government,  near  which  you  will  find  me,  if  alive,  three  or  four  months 
hence.     I  pray  you  to  attend  particularly  to  the  injunctions  of  this  hasty  letter. ' ' 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  Wilkinson's  letter  with  a  theory  that  the 
expedition  was  an  innocent  exploration  as  it  is  to  harmonize  with  such  a 
theory  some  of  Pike's  statements  in  reply.  Wilkinson  deemed  it  un- 
fortunate that  Pike  should  have  headed  the  Red,  yet  in  his  open  instructions 
he  said  "your  interview  with  the  Camanches  will  probably  lead  you  to  the 
head  branches  of  the  Arkansaw  and  Red  rivers".  He  invites  an  early  con- 
ference with  his  warned  young  friend,  and  his  flamboyant  denunciation 
of  the  traitors,  whose  "infamous  designs"  he  had  "detected,  exposed,  and 
destroyed",  reads  like  a  cue  for  Pike,  who  had  threatened  with  instant 
death  any  of  his  soldiers  who  should  betray  the  "secret",  and  promised  so 
to  dispose  of  them  that  they  could  do  no  harm  after  they  had  passed  be- 
yond his  control.  Wilkinson's  appeal  to  Pike  to  be  cautious,  extremely 
cautious,  how  he  breathed  a  word,  sounds  like  a  cry  from  an  implicated 
and  frightened  man  to  one  who  possessed  knowledge  that  would  be  incrim- 
inating as  evidence — like  an  entreaty  to  a  friend  to  "keep  mum".  Other- 
wise— if  the  expedition  had  had  no  relation  to  the  plot  and  had  Pike  been 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  conspiracy — what  information  could  he  have  acquired 
that  should  be  so  scrupulously  guarded  from  even  the  least  publicity  among 
the  American  people?  We  find  nothing  in  his  published  narrative  that 
really  was  of  great  importance  from  any  point  of  view.  The  Spaniards  were 
the  only  people  who  had  counter-interests  in  the  Southwest,  but  their  au- 
thorities at  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua  knew  that  Pike  had  acted  the  spy  on 
every  day  while  he  was  in  their  territory.  Wilkinson's  pretended  fear  that 
publicity  might  be  "adverse  to  the  interests  of  our  government"  hardly 
rises  to  the  rank  of  a  pretext.  Burr  was  about  to  be  put  on  trial,  and  the 
tarred  General  was  struggling  to  extricate  himself  from  the  ugly  situa- 
tion. 
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Pike  had  written  his  General  at  some  length  from  Chihuahua,  hut  as 
the  letter  had  to  pass  the  censorship  of  General  Salcedo,  by  whom  it  was 
forwarded,  it  contained  nothing  more  than  a  recital  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  writer's  capture — including  a  repetition  of  his  yarn  about  having 
mistaken  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  Red;  an  acknowledgement  of  his  "in- 
finite obligations  to  the  friendship  and  politeness  of  all  the  Spanish  officers, 
and  in  particular  to  the  Commandant  General  of  these  Provinces"  [Sal- 
cedo]  ;  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  General  would  approve  his  aspira- 
tion "to  a  considerable  promotion  of  the  new  corps",  "should  the  politics 
of  our  country  make  it  necessary  to  augment  the  army  previous  to  my  ar- 
rival", and  recommending  himself  for  appointment  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  determine  the  boundary  "should  the  line  of  demarkation  he 
amicably  adjusted  between  the  United  States  and  Spain".  All  this  was  for 
Saleedo's  eyes. 

Pike's  jSTatchitoches  letter  to  Wilkinson,  written  under  no  such  re- 
straint, contains  further  passages  that  are  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  present  subject.    He  begins : 

' '  Once  more  I  address  you  from  the  land  of  freedom  and  under  the  banners  of 
our  country.  Your  esteemed  favour  of  the  20th  of  May  now  lies  before  me,  in  which 
I  recognize  the  sentiments  of  my  General  and  friend,  and  will  endeavour,  as  far  as 
my  limited  abilities  permit,  to  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  your  instructions. 

' '  I  must  premise  to  Your  Excellency  that  my  letter  of  the  20th  April,  dated  at 
Chihuahua,  went  through  a  perusal  by  General  Salcedo,  previous  to  his  forwarding 
it.     .     .     ." 

"Being  under  no  restrictions  previous  to  arriving  at  Santa  Fe,  I  had  secreted 
all  my  papers  which  I  conceived  necessary  to  preserve,  leaving  my  book  of  charts,  my 
orders,  and  such  others  as  might  lead  the  Governor  to  know  me  in  my  proper  charac- 
ter and  to  prevent  his  suspicions  being  excited  to  a  stricter  inquiry." 

Pike  here  invites  these  questions:  What  documents  could  a  non-mili- 
tant expedition,  for  treaty-making  and  scientific  and  geographical  explora- 
tion, but  which  had  lost  its  way  and  wandered  into  foreign  territory,  have 
had  that  should  not  have  withstood  the  strictest  inquiry  by  the  au- 
thorities of  that  territory?  Did  not  some  of  those  which  he  secreted  at 
Chihuahua,  show  him  in  an  improper  character?  If  not,  why  should  he 
have  feared  a  stricter  inquiry,  and  how  are  we  to  explain  his  motives  and 
purpose  in  hurriedly  hiding  certain  of  his  papers  ? 

After  telling  of  the  concealment  of  the  contraband  documents  upon  the 
persons  of  his  men  (which  seems  to  have  been  a  later  expedient),  and  re- 
counting at  length  the  circumstances  of  the  examination  and  retention  of 
his  records  and  papers,  which,  as  General  Salcedo  informed  him,  "would  be 
kept  in  the  secret  cabinet  of  that  Captain-Generalship  until  the  pleasure 
of  His  Catholic  Majesty  was  known",  Pike  continues : 

"While  in  the  Spanish  territories  I  was  forbidden  the  use  of  pen  and  paper, 
notwithstanding  which  I  kept  a  journal,  made  meteorological  observations,  took 
courses  and  distances,  from  the  time  I  entered  their  country  until  my  arrival  at  this 
place,  all  of  which  I  brought  safe  off  in  the  men's  guns  [those  of  the  six  soldiers 
Vfho  accompanied  him]  (where  I  finally  secreted  my  papers)  [his  later  notes?]  without 
detection. 

"From  our  unremitting  attention,  day  and  night,  the  immense  territory  they 
Ud  us  through,  and  the  long  time  we  were  in  their  country,  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect (I  make  bold  to  assert)  a  correct  account  of  their  military  force,  regular  and  ir- 
rsgular;  also,  important  and  interesting  information  on  geographical  situations, 
pditical  sentiments  and  dispositions  of  the  people  of  every  class,  the  manners,  arts, 
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resources,  riches,  revenues,  value  and  productions  of  their  mines,  situation.  &c.,  &e. 
with  the  annual  revenues  paid  Bonaparte;  and  had  we  possessed  as  great  knowledge 
of  th6  Spanish  language  when  we  entered  the  territories  as  when  we  left  them,  our 
infora  ation  would  have  been  nearly  as  complete  as  I  could  have  wished  it  if  sent 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  it  by  the  open  authority  of  His  Majesty.    .    . " 

"\nlkinson's  open  orders  for  the  expedition  contain  not  a  trace  of  in- 
struction to  collect  such  data  as  this,  vet  Pike  had  begun  the  work  of 
gathering  it  before  he  heard  the  confused  rumors  which  reached  New 
Mexico  "of  the  convulsions  of  the  western  country,  originating  in  Mr. 
Burr's  plans''. 

"£j  the  Sergeant  [MeekJ,  who  is  still  in  the  rear,  and  was  never  suffered  to 
join  me,  as  General  Salcedo  conceived  he  should  probably  procure  some  information 
from  Mm,  which  he  could  not  if  [the  Sergeant  were]  immediately  under  my  orders, 
I  expect  many  other  communications  of  importance  from  many  individuals,  who 
promised  to  forward  them  by  him.  But  I  presume  the  General  has  found  himself 
in  an  error,  as  I  perceive  by  a  letter  from  him  to  Governor  Cordero  [at  San  Antonio] 
the  Sergeant  killed  one  of  his  men  in  consequence  of  some  improper  conduct,  and  the 
General  accuses  him  of  great  intractability,  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  it." 

Whether  Meek  had  killed  one  of  his  own  men  for  improper  conduct  (as 
to  the  "secret?"),  or  one  of  Salcedo's  in  a  brawl,  is  not  clear.  The  Ser- 
geant had  cltarge  of  "nearly  all  the  baggage",  but  Pike  had  taken  care  to 
leave  "him  orders  that  none  of  the  said  baggage  should  be  opened  except 
by  force". 

Our  hero  repeated  to  the  Wilkinson  Excellency  that  in  spite  of  the 
seizure  of  his  records  and  papers  at  the  time  of  his  capture,  he  yet 
possessed 

' '  immense  matter,  the  result  of  one  year 's  travel  in  a  country  deserted  and  unpopu- 
lated, which  has  been  long  the  subject  of  curiosity  to  the  philosopher,  the  anxious 
desire  of  the  miser,  and  the  waking  thoughts  and  sleeping  dreams  of  the  man  of 
ambition  and  aspiring  soul,  and  in  our  present  critical  condition  I  do  conceive 
immensely  important,  and  which  opens  a  scene  for  the  generosity  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  our  country,  with  a  wide  and  splendid  field  for  harvests  of  honor  for  indi- 
viduals. But  my  papers  are  in  a  mutilated  state,  from  the  absolute  necessity  I  was 
under  to  write  on  small  pieces  in  the  Spanish  country;  also,  from  being  injured  in 
the  gun  barrels,  some  of  which  I  fired  three  times  off  to  take  out  the  papers.  .  .  . 
All  now  form  an  undigested  mass. ' ' 

"With  respect  to  the  Spanish  country"  he  "must  know  the  extent  of 
the  objects  in  view"  in  order  to  emljrace  "these  points"  in  his  reports — a 
remark  which  some  may  think  savors  of  an  intent  to  make  the  reports  fit 
the  existing  circumstances.     He  had  been 

"under  the  necessity  of  going  into  very  considerable  expense  to  support  what  I  not 
only  considered  my  own  honour,  but  the  dignity  of  our  army.  This,  where  a  captain's 
pay  is  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  was  a  ruinous  thing  to  my 
finances;  but  I  hope  it  may  be  taken  into  due  consideration." 

Pike  had  been  promoted  Captain  on  August  6th  of  tlie  previous  year, 
when  his  expedition  was  on  the  Osage  Biver,  and  evidently  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Wilkinson.  However,  as  his  last  communication  from 
his  General  bore  the  same  date  and  is  addressed  to  "Lieutenant  Pike" — 
written  at  St.  Louis  liefore  Wilkinson  had  been  advised  of  his  protege's 
advancement — Pike  could  not  have  heard  of  his  promotion  until  his  ar- 
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rival  at  Xatchitoches.  As  published,  the  letter  from  Wilkinson  that  he 
received  there  is  addressed  "To  Captain  Pike,  U.  S.  Armv".  But  as 
Wilkinson  does  not  mention  the  new  rank  of  his  protege  in  the  text  of  the 
epistle,  in  the  form  in  which  it  appeared  in  Pike's  published  report,  it 
seems  probable  that  in  this  form  the  document  does  not  contain  all  that 
"my  General"  then  wrote  him.  In  his  reply  he  told  Wilkinson  that  "a  letter 
addressed  to  me  'Cincinnati,  Ohio',  may  possibly  reach  me  on  my  route, 
when  I  hope  to  receive  the  approbation  of  my  conduct",  and  that  "many 
letters  written  to  me,  addressed  to  this  place,  have  been  secreted  or  de- 
stroyed :  probably  the  General  can  give  me  a  hint  on  the  subject".  Was 
this  expression  of  a  hope  to  receive  approbation  of  his  conduct  inspired 
by  a  fear  that  the  General  might  turn  against  him  as  he  had  against  Burr  ? 
The  Captain's  belief  in  the  probability  that  Wilkinson  could  give  him  a 
hint  'as  to  the  reasons  why  the  "many  letters"  had  been  secreted  or  de- 
stroyed would  seem  to  imply  much  more  than  one  reads  in  his  words.  Pike 
now  concludes  this  remarkable  letter  to  his  General  with  the  following: 

"These  ideas  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  and  did  not  an  all- 
ruling  passion  sway  me  irresistably  to  the  profession  of  arms  and  the  paths  of 
military  glory,  I  would  have  long  since  resigned  my  sword  for  the  rural  cot,  where 
peace,  health  and  content  would  at  least  be  our  inmates,  should  not  our  brows  be 
crowned  with  laurel. 

"I  must  now  conclude,  as  this  letter  has  faj-  exceeded  the  bounds  proposed 
■when  commenced;  but  the  effusions  of  my  heart  are  such  on  its  contents  that  I  could 
not  limit  them  to  a  more  contracted  space.  Excuse  my  scrawl,  as  I  am  entirely  out 
of  patience,  but  believe  me  to  be, 

' '  Dear    General, 

"With    high    respect    and    esteem, 
' '  Your    obedient    servant, 

"Z.    M.    Pike,    Captain." 

If  letters  addressed  to  Pike  had  been  "secreted  or  destroyed"  at 
Jfatchitoches,  doubtless  their  seizure  was  due  to  the  cloud  of  suspicion 
that  hitng  low  over  everything  connected  with  his  expedition  into  the 
Southwest.  Should  the  records  and  other  papers  taken  from  him  by  Gen- 
eral Salcedo  ever  be  brought  into  the  light  of  day,  it  is  likely  that  they 
will  reveal  something  more  definite  about  the  "secret"  of  the  undertaking 
than  is  available  at  the  present  time.  It  had  been  generally  charged 
that  Pike  was  an  emissary  of  the  Burr  conspiracy ;  and  while  he  was  on  his 
journey  from  Xatchitoches  to  Washington  he  was  regarded  everywhere  with 
distrust  and  looked  at  askance,  as  one  who  had  taken  part  in  "the  con- 
spirators' infamous  scheme",  which  had  brought  the  young  Xation  to  the 
verge  of  revolution  and  dismemberment.  He  denounced  the  accusations 
most  vigorously  as  calumnies,  and  in  this  was  assisted  by  personal  friends. 
But  the  denials  were  not  commonly  believed :  and,  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  expedition  certainly  imply,  refusal  to  accept  the  protestations  of  in- 
nocence was  not  without  reason.  The  finger  of  Suspicion  was  pointed  at 
Pike  by  many  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  his  relations  with  Wilkinson  con- 
tinued to  tarnish  his  name  and  fame  after  his.  death. 

In  some  ofScial  quarters  Pike  fared  better.  Now  that  the  chief  con- 
spirator had  avoided  conviction  (Burr  had  been  acquitted  on  September  1, 
1807),  and  Wilkinson  had  escaped  indictment  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,  why 
should  an  example  be  made  of  a  subaltern  officer  of  the  army,  whose  pre- 
vious record  had  been  excellent,  even  if  it  were  true  that  he  had  pelded 
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to  the  malign  influences  of  his  General  and  ■"ijaternal  friend"",  but  of 
which  there  was  no  direct  evidence?  Moreover,  as  war  with  England  seemed 
inevitable  and  imminent,  and  as  Pike  was  now  vehement  in  his  declarations 
of  innocence  and  deep  patriotism,  he  might  render  good  service  in  the  ap- 
proaching conflict,  in  which  the  young  Nation  would  have  urgent  need  for 
every  military  officer  of  ability  to  command.  So  the  smirched  Captain  was 
retained  in  the  army. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Pike  on  February  22,  1808,  the  pur- 
port of  which  may  be  discerned  in  the  reply.  Secretary  of  War  Dearborn 
wrote  him,  briefly  and  rather  stiffly  two  days  later.  While  the  Secretary 
did  not  express  either  his  own  or  the  President's  approval  of  the  two  expedi- 
tions of  which  Pike  had  been  the  leader,  he  said  that  although  they  had  not 
been  previously  ordered  by  the  President,  there  had  been  ex  post  facto  com- 
munications on  the  subject  of  each  between  General  Wilkinson  and  the  War 
Department,  and  of  which  the  President  had  been,  from  time  to  time,  ac- 
quainted; that  it  would  "be  no  more  than  justice  to  say"  that  Pike's  per- 
sonal conduct  in  these  undertakings  "met  the  approbation  of  the  Presi- 
dent"; that  the  information  Pike  had  obtained  "has  been  considered  highly 
interesting  in  a  political,  geographical,  and  historical  view" ;  that  he 
might  rest  assured  that  his  services  were  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
President ;  and  that  "if  any  opinion  of  my  own  can  afford  you  any  satisfac- 
tion, I  very  frankly  declare  that  I  consider  the  public  much  indebted  to 
you  for  the  enterprising,  persevering,  and  judicious  manner  in  which  you 
have   performed   them." 

An  effort  was  made  about  that  time  to  have  Congress  provide  extra  com- 
pensation to  Pike  and  his  men  for  their  unusual  services.  The  committee 
to  which  the  matter  had  been  referred  reported  favorably  on  March  10th, 
but  no  fiirther  action  was  taken  at  that  session.  On  the  7th  of  the  next 
December,  Secretary  Dearborn  sent  copies  of  Wilkinson's  open  instructions 
to  Pike  for  the  two  expeditions  to  "the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolution  to  inquire,  Whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  [extra]  compensation 
ought  to  be  made  to  Captain  Zebulon  M.  Pike  and  his  companions,  for  their 
services  in  exploring  the  Mississippi  river,  and  in  their  late  expedition 
to  the  sources  of  the  Osage,  Arkansaw,  and  La  Plate  Rivers  and  in  their 
tour  through  New  Spain".  In  his  accompanying  letter  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Dearborn  told  him  that  he  would  "perceive  that  the  instruc- 
tions were  given  by  General  Wilkinson,  the  object,  however,  of  each  party, 
together  with  the  instructions,  were  commimieated  to,  and  approved  by, 
the  President".  While  those  for  the  second  expedition  were  not  commimiea- 
ted to  the  President  imtil  Pike  was  well  advanced  into  the  West,  the  open 
instructions  to  him,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  will  stand  examination.  Dear- 
bom  then  proceeded  to  say  that  "although  no  special  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  individuals  who  performed  these  laborious  and  dangerous  ex- 
peditions, yet  it  was  but  reasonable  for  them,  should  they  fortunately  suc- 
ceed in  their  objects,  to  expect  a  liberal  reward  from  the  government; 
and  as  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  zeal,  perseverance,  and 
intelligence  of  the  commander,  or  of  the  faithful  conduct  and  aixluous  ex- 
ertions of  the  individuals  generally,  composing  the  respective  parties,  it 
may,  I  trust,  be  presumed  that  no  objection  will  be  opposed  to  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  such  meritorious  services".     On  December  16th,  the  com- 
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mittee  again  reported  favorably.  After  reciting  the  circumstances  and 
results  of  the  expeditions,  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  words  Dearborn 
had  used  in  his  letter  to  Pike  in  the  previous  February,  and  in  the  one  he 
had  addressed  to  the  committee,  the  report  closed  with  the  followino-: 

".  .  .  the  zeal,  perseverance,  and  intelligence  of  Captain  Pike  as  commander, 
nave  been  meritorious,  and  the  conduct  of  the  individuals  generally  who  composed 
the  parties  respectively,  has  been  faithful,  and  their  exertions  arduous.  The  Com- 
mittee therefore  are  of  the  opinion  that  compensation  ought  to  be  made  by  law  to 
Captain  Pike  and  his  companions." 

Nevertheless,  such  was  the  feeling  among  the  national  lawmakers  that 
Congress  refrained  from  granting  any  extra  compensation  to  Pike  and  his 
men,  although  provisions  had  been  made  for  generous  rewards  to  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  and  for  those  who  had  accompanied  them  to  and  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River.  Long  after  Pike's  death,  his  widow  revived  the  matter 
and  appealed  to  Congress  to  appropriate  to  her  the  additional  compensa- 
tion which  she  believed  had  been  due  her  husband;  but  her  petition  was 
ignored.  The  oft-repeated  statement  that  Pike  "received  the  thanks  of  the 
United  States  Government"  for  his  services  in  the  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  untrue. 

Pike's  beloved  General  left  an  unsavory  record.  While  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  War, 
"Wilkinson  participated  in  General  Thomas  Conway's  intrigue — the  plot  of 
the  '"Conway  Cabal'" — to  have  General  Washington  displaced.  Resigning 
from  the  army  in  1781,  he  removed  to  the  Kentucky  country  three  years 
later,  and  there  became  influential,  and  where  he  took  a  leading  part  in  a 
treasonable  scheme  to  turn  over  the  trans-alleghany  territory  of  the  United 
States  to  Spain.  For  his  services  in  this  impotent  affair  he  was  given  a 
pension  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  also  valuable  trade-concessions  in 
the  Spanish  possessions  bordering  upon  the  Mississippi  River,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  Ijecome  the  largest  dealer  in  tobacco  in  the  great  valley 
of  that  river.  His  connection  with  that  plot  then  being  unknown,  Wilkin- 
son was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  United  States  Army  in  1791; 
was  made  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  next  year ;  served  under  General  Wayne 
in  the  Ohio  campaign  aaginst  the  Indians  in  1794;  and  shortly  afterward 
succeeded  AVayne  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army.  In  1805,  when  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  had  been  divided  into  the  two  Territories  of  Orleans  and 
Louisiana,  President  Jefferson  appointed  Wilkinson  also  Civil  Governor 
of  the  latter,  with  his  capital  at  St.  Louis.  At  this  time  the  corrupt 
intriguer  and  scoundrel  already  was  in  Burr's  confidence.  After  he  had 
turned  traitor  to  Burr  and  betrayed  and  theatrically  denounced  him,  Wil- 
kinson appealed  to  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  to  i-eward  him  in  money  for 
having  thus  saved  that  country  from  Burr's  clutches.  In  December,  1807, 
John  Randolph  brought  into  Congress  a  resolution  "to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Brigadier-General  James  Wilkinson  in  relation  to  his  having, 
at  any  time,  while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  corruptly  re- 
ceived money  from  Spain  or  its  agents".  While  Randolph  was  confident  of 
the  man's  guilt,  it  could  not  be  proved.  Early  in  1810,  two  Congressional 
Committees  took  up  new  charges  against  Wilkinson,  and  caused  him  to  be 
court-martialed.  But  again  the  cunning  General  escaped,  and  continued  in 
command  of  the  armv.     In  1813,  during  the  second  war  with  England,  he 
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was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  but  as  he  proved  incapable,  was 
superseded  in  1814.  In  Novemljer  of  that  year  he  was  put  on  trial  by  court- 
martial  upon  charges  of  "neglect  of  duty,  drunkenness,  conduct  unbecom- 
ing an  officer,  and  of  countenancing  and  encouraging  disobedience  of  orders"'. 
His  trial  dragged  into  the  next  year,  when  a  "not-proven"'  verdict  was 
rendered.  Having  been  discharged  from  the  service  soon  after  his  last 
trial,  the  discredited  and  ostracized  General  left  the  United  States  and 
located  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  afterward  taking  some  part  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  the  Mexicans,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  their  in- 
dependence of  Spain.  He  died  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1825,  the  later 
years  of  his  life  having  been  spent  in  efforts  to  collect  from  the  Mexicans 
a  large  sum  of  money  which  he  claimed  to  be  due  him  for  amis  and 
other  military  equipment  which  he  alleged  he  had  furnished  them,  iluch 
additional  evidence  connecting  him  with  Burr"s  conspiracA',  and  showing  him 
to  have  been  not  only  corrput  to  the  core,  but  an  intriguing  traitor  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  came  to  light  after  his  death. 

•Is  it  probable  that  Pike,  the  protege  of  such  a  man,  and  to  whom  the 
latter  was  a  "paternal  friend",  could  have  been  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  General's  greatest  intrigue  when  the  expedition  to  the  Colorado  country 
was  organized  and  despatched  ? 

Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike  was  born  in  Lamberton,  Xew  Jersey,  on 
January  5,  1779.  His  father,  Zebulon  Pike,  was  an  officer  in  the  War  of  the 
Eevolution  and  in  the  United  States  Army  afterward;  and  was  breveted 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1812.  The  son  entered  his  father's  regiment  as  a 
Cadet  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  on  November  1,  1800,  received  a 
Lieutenant's  commission.  As  mentioned  heretofore,  he  was  made  a  Captain 
in  August,  1806.  In  1808,  he  became  a  Major,  in  1809  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  in  1812  a  Colonel.  He  was  nominated  Brigadier-General  on 
March  12,  1813,  and  assigned  to  the  duty  of  Adjutant  and  Inspector-Gen- 
eral, but  died  a  soldier's  death  before  the  Senate  had  confirmed  his  nomina- 
tion. He  sen-ed  under  General  Henry  Dearborn  in  the  expedition  against 
York  (now  Toronto),  Canada,  in  the  spring  of  1813;  and  on  April  27th 
bravely  led  a  storming  party  against  a  section  of  the  British  fortifications 
there,  and  which  routed  its  defenders,  who,  as  they  fled,  fired  a  train  which 
exploded  their  magazine.  A  flying  fragment  of  its  masonry  struck  Pike 
and  inflicted  an  injury  from  which  he  died  a  few  hours  later.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Fort  Tompkins  military  cemetery,  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  New 
York,  but  in  1819  his  remains  were  removed  to  the  military  cemetery  at 
Madison  Barracks,  New  York,  where  they  now  lie.  The  sword  worn  by  him 
in  the  conflict  at  York  is  among  the  collections  of  the  Colorado  State 
Historical  and  Natural  History  Society,  in  the  State  capitol  at  Denver. 
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The  exploring  expedition  to  tlie  Eocky  Jlonntains  in  Colorado,  in  the 
year  1820,  commanded  by  Major  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  was  the  outcome  and  about  the  only  effective  result  of  a  more  am- 
bitious enterprise  which  had  been  projected  in  1818,  and  which  became 
popularly  known  at  the  time  as  the  "Yellowstone  Expedition".  As  stated  in 
the  original  instructions  given  him  by  Secretary  of  War  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Major  Long,  in  command  of  the  military  and  scientific  organization  which 
had  been  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  using  the  United  States  steamboat, 
''Western  Engineer",  which  had  been  built  near  Pittsburgh  for  exploration 
of  the  western  rivers,  was  to 

"explore  the  Missouri  and  its  principal  branches,  and  then,  in  succession,  Eed  river, 
Arkansa  and  Mississippi  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  The  object  of  the  Expedi- 
tion is  to  acquire  as  thorough  and  accui'ate  knowledge  as  may  be  practicable,  of  a 
portion  of  our  country,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  interesting,  but  which  is  as 
yet  imperfectly  known.  With  this  view,  you  will  permit  nothing  worthy  of  notice, 
to  escape  your  attention.  You  will  ascertain  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  remarkable 
points  with  all  possible  precision.  You  will  if  practicable,  ascertain  some  point  in 
the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  which  separates  our  possessions  from  those  of  Great 
Britain.  A  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  our  limits  will  tend  to  prevent  collisions  be- 
tween our  traders  and  theirs.  .  .  .  You  will  conciliate  the  Indians  by  kindness 
and  presents,  and  will  ascertain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  number  and  character  of 
the  various  tribes,  with  the  extent  of  country  claimed  by  each.  .  .  .  The  Instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Capt.  Lewis,  which  are  printed  in  his  travels,  will  afford 
you  many  valuable  suggestions,  of  which,  as  far  as  applicable,  you  will  avail  your- 
self. ' ' 

The  expedition  also  was  to  locate  on  the  upper  Missouri  sites  for  mili- 
tary posts,  which  were  to  be  established  for  controlling  the  Indians,  pro- 
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tecting  the  American  fur  traders,  and  for  checking  the  operations  and 
influence  of  English  traders  among  the  red  people  in  the  northerly  parts  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

As  there  was  much  public  interest  at  that  time  in  the  country  be3'ond 
the  ilississippi,  the  proposed  Yellowstone  Expedition  stood  high  in  public 
favor.  A  new  commonwealth,  Missouri,  carved  from  that  territory,  was 
about  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  the  people  of  the  States  were 
awakening  to  the  probability  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
trans-mississippi  region  might  be  found  capable  of  sustaining  populations 
sufficient  to  constitute  some  other  States. 

Several  companies  of  United  States  troops,  which  were  to  cooperate 
with  Major  Long,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Henry  Atkinson,  were  sent 
to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  the  autumn  of 
1818,  and  passed  the  following  winter  at  that  place.  The  inefficient 
"Western  Engineer",  the  second  steamer  to  navigate  the  Missouri,  left 
Pittsburgh,  with  Long  and  his  party  on  board,  on  May  5,  1819;  and,  after 
a  tedious  voyage  of  more  than  a  month,  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  June  9th. 
Clearing  from  that  infant  metropolis,  on  the  21st,  the  boat  turned  into 
the  Missouri  on  the  next  day.  Her  headway  up  that  treacherous  river  was 
slow,  and  occasional  stops  were  made — some  for  a  week's  duration;  and  so  it 
was  not  until  September  17th  that  the  boat  reached  the  place  appointed 
for  the  establishment  of  winter  quarters.  This  was  upon  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  some  twenty  miles  above  the  site  of  the  city  of  Omaha,  and 
near  which  the  troops  that  had  put  in  the  previous  winter  at  Leavenworth 
now  were  quartered.  Here  Long's  party  built  cabins  for  a  winter  camp, 
which  was  named  "Engineer  Cantonment''. 

On  October  11th,  Major  Long  and  A.  E.  Jessup  (the  expedition's 
botanist),  in  company  with  several  frontiersmen,  set  out  down  the  river,  in 
a  canoe,  for  St.  Louis,  upon  their  way  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington, 
where  they  spent  the  following  winter,  leaving  their  colleagues  to  em- 
ploy themselves  in  examinations  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  canton- 
ment and  to  gather  information  relative  to  the  neighboring  tribes  of 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Omaha,  Oto,  and  Pawnee  Indians.  The  season  was  passed 
agreeably  and  with  some  profit  by  those  who  remained  at  the  winter  camp 
in  making  short  excursions  here  and  there  and  in  receiving  visiting  delega- 
tions of  their  Indian  neighbors. 

Major  Long  returned  to  the  West  in  the  spring  of  1830,  having  with 
him  Captain  J.  R.  Bell,  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  Dr.  Edwin  James,  who 
had  succeeded  to  Jessup's  position.  The  three  departed  from  St.  Louis  on 
April  •lith,  and,  crossing  the  country  by  land,  arrived  at  Engineer  Canton- 
ment on  :\ray  2Sth.  Before  leaving  Washington,  Long  had  received  fresh 
instructions,  Mhich  upset  all  previous  plans  and  arrangements  for  the  expe- 
dition. Congress,  irritated  by  the  dilatoriness  of  the  first  season's  operations 
(which  had  entailed  expense  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  results  accom- 
plished), by  the  difficulties  Colonel  Atkinson  had  had  in  procuring  bateaux 
for  the  transportation  of  his  men,  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  "Western 
Engineer",  and  influenced  by  the  impaired  condition  of  the  national 
finances,  had  refused  to  appropriate  money  for  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  Yellowstone  enterprise,  but  had  consented  to  an  exploration  of  the 
Far  West  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Platte,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers.  Spain 
and  the  United  States  finally  had  agreed  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty  that 
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fixed  the  intei-national  boundary  in  the  Southwest,  and  which  recognized 
as  Spanish  soil  all  that  part  of  our  State's  area  lying  west  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  and  south  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

Major  Long  now  announced  that  "agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Honourable  Secretary  of  War,  the  further  progress  of  the  Exploring  Expe- 
dition up  the  Missouri  is  arrested  during  the  present  season.  By  the  same 
authority  an  excursion,  by  land,  to  the  source  of  the  river  Platte,  and 
thence  by  way  of  the  Arkansa  and  Red  Rivers  to  the  Mississippi,  is  ordered. 
The  Ex23edition  will,  accordingly,  proceed  on  this  duty  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, and  be  governed  by  the  order  of  the  31st  iLarch,  1819,  issued  at 
the  United  States'  Arsenal  near  Pittsburgh  so  far  as  it  may  be  applicable. 
.  .  .  The  duties  of  the  Expedition  being  arduous,  and  the  objects  in 
view  difBcult  of  attainment,  the  hardships  and  exposures  to  be  encountered 
requiring  zealous  and  obstinate  perseverance,  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
all  embarked  in  the  enterprise  will  contribute  every  aid  in  their  power 
tending  to  a  successful  and  speedy  termination  of  the  contemplated  tour"". 

As  organized  for  the  march  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  party  consisted 
of  Stephen  H.  Long,  Major  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers, 
commanding  the  expedition ;  J.  E.  Bell,  Captain  of  Light  Artillery,  LTnited 
States  Army;  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Swift,  of  the  Artillery  Corps,  United  States 
Army,  Assistant  TopograjDher,  commanding  the  guard;  Dr.  Thomas  Saj', 
Zoologist,  "'&c.";  Dr.  Edwin  James,  Botanist,  Geologist,  and  Surgeon;  T. 
R.  Peale,  Assistant  Naturalist;  Samuel  Seymour,  Landscape  Painter; 
Stephen  Julien,  French  and  Indian  Interpreter;  H.  Dougherty,  Hunter; 
D.  Adams,  Spanish  Interpreter;  Zachariah  Wilson,  Baggage  Master;  J. 
Oakley  and  J.  Duncan,  Engagees  (civilian  employees)  ;  Jolm  Sweeney, 
Private  of  the  Corps  of  Artillery ;  Corporal  William  Parish,  and  Privates 
Peter  Barnard,  Robert  Foster,  Charles  Myers,  Mordecai  Rowland,  and 
Joseph  Verplank,  of  the  Rifle  Regiment  of  the  United  States  Army,  Pack- 
horse  Men  and  Hunters.     In  all,  twenty  men. 

Dr.  James  also  became  the  historian  of  the  exploration.  His  Account 
of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Bochy  Mountains,  Performed  in 
the  Years  1819  and  '20,  hy  Order  of  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Sec'y  of  War, 
under  the  Command  of  Major  Stephen  H.  Long,  is  the  only  extant  full 
narrative  of  the  "Tour" — as  the  leader  termed  it.  The  original  edition,  which 
the  present  M-riter  here  follows,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  two  maps, 
prepared  by  Lieutenant  Swift,  showing  the  entire  itinerary  for  the  two 
years,  was  published  in  two  volumes,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1823.  An  edition 
was  published  at  London,  England,  in  the  same  year,  and  wliich  differs 
somewhat  in  phraseology;  while  each  contains  some  paragraphs  of  minor 
importance  which  are  missing  in  the  other.  In  the  London  edition  the 
two  maps  are  merged  into  one,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  originals  in 
some  details.  Dr.  James'  prominent  connection  with  the  expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  lends  to  his  Account  an  authority  equivalent  to  that  of 
an  official  report.  He  also  had  at  his  command  most  of  the  data  which  his 
associates  had  collected,  and  was  aided  in  his  work  personally  by  Major 
Long.  The  latter  made  a  general  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  was 
printed  in  full  in  the  London  edition,  but  of  which  Dr.  James  used  only 
some  extracts — that  fonn  an  appendix  to  his  second  volume — from  the 
Major's  general  description  of  the  country  he  had  traversed. 

The  Doctor  savs  that  twentv-eight  horses  and  mules  were  provided  for 
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the  expedition  at  Engineer  Cantonment,  "one  for  each  individual  of  the 
party,  and  eight  for  carrying  packs.  .  .  .  Our  saddles,  and  other  articles 
of  equipage,  were  of  the  rudest  kind,  being,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such 
as  we  had  purchased  from  the  Indians,  or  constructed  ourselves".  Of 
the  supplies,  presents  for  the  Indians,  and  other  equipment  taken  by  the 
company,  he  gives  the  following  particulars,  among  which  the  reader  will 
find  evidence  that  the  party  was  exceedingly  temperate  as  to  its  supply  of 
fire-water,  as  but  one  quart  for  each  man  was  taken : 

' '  Our  outfit  comprised  the  following  articles,  of  provisions,  Indian  goods,  &e. ; 
viz.  1501b.  of  pork,  5001b.  of  biscuit,  3  bushels  of  parched  corn  meal,  5  gallons  of 
whiskey,  251b.  coffee,  301b.  sugar,  and  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  51b.  vermillion,  21b. 
beads,  2  gross  of  knives,  1  gross  of  combs,  3  doz.  fire  steels,  300  flints,  1  doz.  gun 
worms,  2  gross  of  hawk 's  bells,  2  doz.  moekasin  awls,  1  doz.  scissors,  6  doz.  looking 
glasses,  301b.  tobacco,  and  a  few  trinkets,  2  axes,  several  hatchets,  forage  bags,  can- 
teens, bullet-pouches,  powder  horns,  tin  canisters,  skin  canoes,  packing  skins,  pack 
cords,  and  some  small  p.acking  boxes  for  insects,  &e. 

' '  The  gentlemen  of  the  party  were  supplied  with  such  instruments  as  were 
deemed  indispensably  requisite  in  their  several  pursuits.  The  Instruments  for  topo- 
graphical purposes  were,  three  travelling,  and  several  pocket  compasses;  one  sex- 
tant, with  radius  of  five  inches;  one  snuff  box  sextant;  one  portable  horizon  with 
glass  frame  and  mercurial  trough;  one  and  a  half  pounds  mercury,  in  a  ease  of  box- 
wood;  two  small  thermometers;  several  blank  books,  port  folios,  &c. 

"The  hunters,  interpreters,  and  attendants  were  furnished  with  ritles  or  mus- 
kets; the  soldiers  were  armed  exclusively  with  rifles,  and  suitably  equipped.  Our 
stock  of  ammunition  amounted  in  all  to  about  30  pounds  of  powder,  20  of  balls,  and 
forty  of  lead,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  flints  and  some  small  shot. ' ' 

Some  of  the  Indians  who  were  gathered  at  Engineer  Cantonment,  "to 
whom  our  proposed  route  had  been  explained,  and  who  had  witnessed  our 
preparations,  affected  to  laugh  at  our  temeritjf,  in  attempting  what  they 
said  we  should  never  be  able  to  accomplish.  They  represented  some  parts 
of  the  country,  through  which  we  intended  to  travel,  as  so  entirely  destitute 
of  water  and  grass,  that  neither  ourselves  nor  our  horses  could  be  subsisted 
while  passing  it".  Our  old  acquaintance,  "Baroney"  Vasquez,  Pike's  in- 
terpreter, now  a  trader  among  the  Indians  along  the  Missouri  Eiver,  and 
who  happened  to  be  at  the  cantonment  at  that  time,  assured  Major  Long 
that  there  was  no  probability  that  he  could  avoid  the  attacks  of  hostile 
Indians,  who  "infested  every  part  of  the  country"  through  which  the  pro- 
posed route  ^\ould  lead  him. 

Leaving  Engineer  Cantonment  on  the  6th  of  June  (1820),  Long 
marched  westward,  through  Nebraska,  and  on  the  11th  reached  the  "Pawnee 
Tillages",  which  the  western  map  accompanying  Dr.  James'  Account  places 
on  the  Loup  Fork  (the  present  Loup  Eiver)  of  the  Platte,  in  a  locality  some 
twenty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Platte  Eiver  Grand  Island.  Here  the 
party  was  Joined  by  a  young  Spaniard,  "a  refugee  from  some  of  the  settle- 
ments of  New  Mexico,  intending  to  accompany  us  as  far  as  his  fear  of  his 
own  countrymen  would  permit" ;  and  by  two  hired  Frenchmen,  Joseph 
Bijeau  and  Abraam  Le  Doux,  the  one  to  serve  as  guide  and  interpreter  and 
the  other  as  a  himter  and  farrier.  Again  the  Americans  were  warned  of 
the  dangers  ahead  of  them.  The  great  chief  of  the  Pawnees  declared  that 
they  "must  have  long  hearts,  to  undertake  such  a  journey  with  so  weak  a 
force — hearts  that  would  reach  from  the  earth  to  the  heavens". 

After  a  stay  of  two  days  at  the  Pawnee  villages.  Long  crossed  the  Loup 
and  moved  southward  to  the  Platte  Eiver.    Thence  his  course  westward  was 
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along  the  north  bank  of  that  stream  to  its  great  forks,  the  North  Phitte 
and  the  South  Platte  rivers,  where  he  arrived  on  June  22d,  tlie  length  of 
his  daily  marches  having  ranged  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles.  The 
party  had  had  no  trouble  with  Indians,  nor  from  any  other  cause;  but  the 
young  Spaniard,  probably  anticipating  trouble  for  himself  should  he  go 
nearer  the  border  of  Xew  ilexico,  had  deserted  and  returned  to  the  Pawnees. 
Xear  the  camping  place  on  the  18th  the  ground  was  strewn  with  the  bones 
of  men  and  of  buffalos.  The  presence  of  so  many  human  bones  gave  rise  to 
the  supposition  "that  at  no  very  distant  period  a  battle  had  been  fought, 
or  a  massacre  committed,  on  this  spot"'. 

Having  forded  the  Xorth  Platte  at  its  mouth  before  making  camp  on 
the  22d,  on  the  next  day  the  party  crossed  the  South  Platte,  which  the 
historian  of  the  expedition  calls  "Padouca  or  South  Fork".  "Riviere  des 
Padoucas"  was,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter,  a  name  given  by 
the  French  to  the  Platte  River  in  the  early  part  of  the  previous  century. 
Moving  along  the  southward  bank  of  the  South  Platte,  the  explorers,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  James'  map,  passed  over  the  intersection  of  the  41st  parallel 
and  the  10"M  meridian — the  northeastern  corner  of  Colorado — on  the  26th; 
but,  allowing  for  his  errors  of  longitude,  it  would  seem  that  they  entered  the 
land  of  our  State  on  the  2Tth.  While  the  map's  latitudes  are  not  greatly 
out  of  agreement  with  modern  determinations,  its  longitudes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mountains  are  almost  half  a  degree  too  far  east.  "Large  herds  of 
bisons  were  seen  in  every  direction",  and  besides  these  the  country  through 
which  the  party  now  was  marching  was  "enlivened  by  great  numbers  of 
deer,  badgers,  hares,  prairie  wolves,  eagles,  buzzards,  ravens,  and  owls".  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  James  that 

"this  barren  and  ungenial  district  appeared,  at  that  time,  to  be  tilled  with  greater 
numbers  of  animals  than  its  meager  productions  are  sufficient  to  support.  It  was, 
however,  manifest  that  the  bisons,  then  thronging  in  such  numbers,  were  moving 
towards  the  south.  Experience  may  have  taught  them  to  repair  at  certain  seasons  to 
the  more  luxurious  plains  of  Arkansa  and  Red  river.  What  should  ever  prompt  them 
to  return  to  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  the  Platte,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  con- 
jecture. ' ' 

The  explorers  ended  their  march  of  the  26th  near  a  military  structure 
which  had  been  occupied  lately  by  a  war-party  of  Indians,  and  of  whicli 
Dr.  James  tells  the  following : 

"At  a  few  rods  distant  on  our  right  hand,  was  a  fortified  Indian  camp,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  recently  occupied.  It  was  consti-ucted  of  such  broken  half- 
decayed  logs  of  wood  as  the  place  afforded,  intermixed  with  some  skeletons  of  bisons 
recently  killed.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  enclosing  space  enough  for  about  thirty 
men  to  lie  down  upon.  The  wall  is  about  five  feet  high,  with  an  opening  towards 
the  east,  and  the  top  uncovered. 

"At  a  little  distance  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  this  breastwork,  was  a  semi- 
circular row  of  sixteen  bison  skulls,  with  their  noses  pointing  down  the  river.  Xear 
the  center  of  the  circle  which  this  row  would  describe,  if  continued,  was  another 
skull  marked  with  a  number  of  red  lines. 

"Our  interpreter  informed  us  that  this  arrangement  of  skulls  and  other  marks 
here  discovered  were  designed  to  communicate  the  following  information,  namely, 
that  the  camp  had  been  occupied  by  a  war  party  of  the  Skeeree  or  Pawnee  Loup 
Indians,  who  had  lately  come  from  an  excursion  against  the  Cumancias  [Comanches], 
letans,  or  some  of  the  western  tribes.  The  number  of  red  lines  traced  on  the  painted 
skull  indicated  the  number  of  the  party  to  have  been  thirty-six;  the  position  in  which 
the  skulls  were  placed,  that  they  were  on  their  return   to  their  own   country.     Two 
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small  rods  stuck  in  the  gTound,  \Yith  a  few  hairs  tied  in  two  parcels  to  the  end  of 
each,  signified  that  four  scalps  had  been  taken.  A  record  of  facts  which  may  be 
important  and  interesting  to  others,  is  thus  left  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  may 
follow. ' ' 

■  The  party  "rode  on  through  the  same  uninteresting  and  dreary  country 
as  before",  and  on  the  28th  passed  opposite  the  mouths  of  "three  small 
creeks  discharging  into  the  Platte  from  the  northeast.  One  of  these, 
called  by  the  Indians  Bat-so-ah,  or  Cherry  creek,  heads  in  the  Eocky 
Mountains."  This  "Cherry  creek"  evidently  was  our  Pawnee  Creek  which 
unites  with  the  South  Platte  a  few  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Sterling, 
the  county  seat  of  Logan  County.  It  does  not  head  in  the  mountains, 
but  has  its  sources  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Weld  County.  Long's  party 
did  not  explore  any  of  the  affluents  of  the  South  Platte  excepting  Willow 
Creek  and  a  part  of  Plum  Creek,  which  join  the  river  near  the  lower  end 
of  the  Platte  Canon.  On  the  30th,  the  adventurers  forded,  at  its  mouth,  a 
small  stream  to  which  they  gave  the  name  "Bijeau's  Creek"',  apparently  in 
honor  of  their  French  guide  and  intei-preter.  It  still  retains  this  name  in 
the  slightly  modified  form  of-  Bijou  Creek.  Early  in  the  morning  of  that 
day,  the  explorers  came  within  sight  of  the  tops  of  the  mountains;  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  Pike,  were  not  certain  whether  they  were  mountain-tops  or 
clouds,  as  Dr.  James  states  in  the  following  extract  from  his  account: 

' '  On  the  30th  we  left  our  encampment  at  our  accustomed  early  hour,  and  at  8 
o  'clock  were  cheered  by  a  distant  view  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  For  some  time  we 
were  unable  to  decide  whether  what  we  saw  were  mountains,  or  banks  of  cumulous 
clouds  skirting  the  horizon,  and  glittering  in  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun.  It  was 
only  by  watching  the  bright  parts,  and  obserxing  that  their  form  and  position  re- 
mained unaltered,  that  we  were  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  they  were  indeed  mountains. 
.  .  .  Our  first  views  of  the  mountains  were  indistinct,  on  account  of  some  smokiness 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  from  our  encampment  at  noon  we  had  a  very  distinct  and 
satisfactory  prospect  of  them.  .  .  .  Snow  could  be  seen  from  every  part  of  them 
which  was  visible  above  our  horizon. ' ' 

The  point  at  which  the  mountains  first  appeared  to  the  party  probably 
was  not  far  from  the  site  of  our  town  of  Fort  Morgan,  the  county  seat  of 
Morgan  County.  "We  soon  remarked'',  says  Dr.  James,  "a  particular  part 
of  the  range  divided  into  three  conic  summits,  each  apparently  of  equal  alti- 
tude. This  we  concluded  to  he  the  point  designated  by  Pike  as  the  'Highest 
Peak'."  But  it  was,  as  the  Colorado  reader  will  recognize  immediately,  the 
majestic  mountain,  the  name  of  which  now,  as  it  has  for  many  years,  com- 
memorates Major  Long.  Viewed  from  the  East,  its  upper  masses  are  seen 
to  be  split  into  two  peaks ;  and  in  the  line  of  sight  on  their  northward  side  a 
third,  but  lower,  cone  rises.  Because  of  the  pair  of  higher  peaks,  the  early 
French  trappers  and  fur  traders  called  the  great  elevation  "Les  Deux 
Oreilles"'   (the  Two  Ears). 

It  has  been  rather  a  common  understanding  that  ]\Iajor  Long's  name 
was  bestowed  upon  his  mountain-monument  by  the  other  members  of  his 
party,  at  the  time  they  came  into  full  view  of  it:  but  this  was  not  the  ease. 
Dr.  James  does  not  attach  the  Major's  name  to  it  in  the  text  of  his  Account, 
while  upon  his  map  he  designates  it  as  the  "Highest  Peak'',  although  no  at- 
tempt was  made  by  any  member  of  the  expedition  to  measure  its  altitude. 
Long's  name  was  given  it  by  American  traders  and  trappers  within  ten  years 
afterward,  and  by  which  it  had  become   familiarly  known  more  than  a 
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decade  before  the  time  of  Fremont.  The  mountain  appears  as  "Long's  Peak" 
upon  maps  made  in  the  middle  '30s  of  that  century.  Its  elevation  is  14,271 
feet — 164  feet  higher  than  Pike's  Peak.  The  error  in  concluding  at  first 
sio'ht  that  Long's  was  Pike's  "Highest  Peak"  was  not  discovered  until  ten 
days  later,  when  the  party  was  near  the  crest  of  the  divide  between  the  South 
Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  mistake, 
as  Pike,  in  his  narrative  as  well  as  upon  his  map,  plainly  locates  his 
"Highest  Peak"  near  the  Arkansas.  L'pon  James"  map  the  summit  of  Long's 
Peak  is  placed  in  latitude  40  degrees  26  minutes,  and  in  longitude  29  de- 
grees (106  west  from  Greenwich)  10  minutes  west  from  Washington.  The 
modern  figures  are  respectively,  40,  16:  28  (105),  40. 

According  to  the  map,  camp  was  made  in  the  evening  of  July  1st  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  South  Platte,  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  Elver,  to  which  Dr.  James  gives  no  name.  Its  singu- 
lar appellation,  by  which  it  has  for  long  loeen  known,  was  given  it  a  few 
years  later  by  some  French  hunters  and  trappers  who  cached  (concealed  by 
burial)  a  part  of  their  supply  of  powder  near  its  mouth.  The  explorers 
had  marched  early  on  the  1st,  and  traveled  "over  a  tract  differing  in  no 
i-espect  but  its  greater  barrenness  from  that  passed  on  the  preceding  day. 
.  .  .  Many  acres  of  this  plain  had  not  vegetation  enough  to  communicate 
to  the  surface  the  least  shade  of  green;  a  few  dwarfish  sunflowers  and 
grasses,  with  had  growTi  here  in  the  early  part  of' the  summer,  being  now 
entirely  withered  and  brown".  Since  entering. , the  land -of  Colorado  the 
party  had  seen  mirages  almost  daily,  the  appearance  of  which  was  "so  per- 
fect and  beautiful"'  as  to  deceive  nearly  every  man  of  the  company. 

Two  days  were  spent  in  the  camp  near  the  mouth  of  the  Poudre;  the 
2d  of  July,  being  Sunday,  "was  devoted  to  rest"'.  The  m"ouhtains,  in  plain 
view,  "stretched  from  north  to  south,  like  an  immense  wall,  occupying  all 
that  portion  of  the  horizon  lying  to  the  northwest,  west  and  southwest". 

Starting  early  on  the  3d,  the  party  passed  in  the  course  of  the  day 
"the  mouths  of  three  large  creeks,  heading  in  the  mountains".  Of  the 
third  Dr.  James  tells  the  following: 

"One  of  these,  nearly  opposite  to  which  we  encamped,  is  called  Potera's  creek, 
from  a  Frenchman  of  that  name,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bewUdered  upon  it,  wan- 
dering about  for  twenty  days,  almost  without  food.  He  was  then  found  by  a  band 
of  Kiawas,  who  frequent  this  part  of  the  country,  and  restored  to  his  companions,  a 
party  of  hunters,  at  that  time  encamped  on  the  Arkansa. " 

At  this  juncture  there  is  some  confusion  between  the  narrative  and  the 
map.  According  to  the  latter,  the  mouths  of  three  more  creeks  on  the  west 
side  of  the  South  Platte  were  passed  on  the  4th,  the  second  of  which  is 
labeled  "Potera's  Cr.",  and  the  third  "Elk  Or.";  names  which  long  since 
dropped  out  of  use.  The  first  stream  passed  on  the  3d  would  have  been  the 
Poudre,  which  comes  from  the  northwest  and  discharges  into  the  river, 
about  four  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Greeley;  the  second  would  have  been 
Big  Thompson  Creek,  which  is  unnamed  on  the  map;  and  the  third  St. 
Vrain  Creek,  also  unnamed  by  James.  Beginning  with  the  Poudre  and 
ending  with  Clear  Creek,  the  map  has  eight  streams  entering  the  river  from 
the  westward— two  more  than  the  facts  call  for,  unless  mere  rivulets  be 
counted.  It  seems  the  more  probable  that  the  confusion  as  to  Potera's 
Creek  is  due  to  an  error  in  the  map,  and  therefore  that  that  stream  should 
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be  identified  witli  St.  Vrain  Creek.  Tlie  party  did  not  attempt  to  go  to 
Long's  Peak,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  having  been  made  on  the  3d,  when 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  still  was  some  forty  miles  distant. 

The  camping  place  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  is  shown  on  the  map  as 
being  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  4:0th  parallel  crosses 
it :  or,  allowing  for  errors  of  latitude,  at  no  great  distance  below  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  Brighton,  the  county  seat  of  the  lately-formed  Adams 
County.     Of  what  was  done  there  on  "Independence  Day"  Dr.  James  says: 

""We  had  hoped  to  celebrate  our  great  national  festival  on  the  Eoeky  Moun- 
tains; but  the  day  had  arrived,  and  they  were  still  at  a  distance.  Being  extremely 
impatient  of  any  unnecessary  delay,  which  prevented  us  from  entering  upon  the 
examination  of  the  mountains,  we  did  not  devote  the  day  to  rest,  as  had  been  our 
intention.  It  was  not,  however,  forgotten  to  celebrate  the  Anniversary  of  our  Na- 
tional Independence,  according  to  our  circumstances.  An  extra  pint  of  maize  was 
issued  to  each  mess,  and  a  small  portion  of  whiskey  distributed.  .  .  .  The  party 
remained  in  camp  during  the  afternoon,  when  the  extra  allowance  of  corn  was  cooked 
and  eaten,  and  the  whiskey  drank  in  honor  of  the  day." 

So  our  Brightonians  may  claim  for  the  vicinity  of  their  town  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  the  scene  of  what  most  probably  was  the  first 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  all  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

On  the  5th,  the  party  "ascended  the  Platte  about  ten  miles",  and  then 
"encamj)ed  for  the  dav."  Here  we  find  again  some  confusion  between  the 
story  and  the  map,  the  fault  evidently  being  with  the  former,  which,  at 
this"  juncture,  is  very  loosely  written.  The  map  places  the  camp  of  the 
5th  upon  the  site  of  Denver,  a  little  east  of  where  the  Union  Railway  Station 
stands.     From  this  camp,  according  to  the  text, 

"Dr.  James  and  Mr.  Peale,  with  two  riflemen,  Verplank  and  Bernard,  went  out  for 
an  excursion  on  foot,  intending  to  ascend  the  Cannon-ball  creek  to  the  mountains, 
which  appeared  to  be  about  five  miles  distant.  This  creek  is  rapid  and  clear,  flowing 
over  a  bed  paved  with  rounded  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss.  It  is  from  a  supposed 
resemblance  of  these  masses  to  cannon  balls  that  the  creek  has  received  its  name  from 
the  French  hunters.  The  channel  is  sunk  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  below  the 
common  level  of  the  plain.  .  .  .The  detached  party  extended  their  walk  about 
eight  miles  without  finding  the  apparent  distance  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  had 
very  considerably  diminished.  They  had  unluckily  forgotten  to  make  any  provision 
for  dinner,  and  now  found  themselves  fatigued  and  hungry  at  the  distance  of  eight 
miles  from  the  encampment  of  the  main  body,  and  so  far  from  the  mountains  that 
it  was  evidently  impossible  to  reach  them  and  return  on  the  same  day.  They  there- 
fore determined  to  reUnquish  the  attempt,    .    .    .    and  arrived  at  camp  after  sunset. ' ' 

It  would  seem  that  "Cannon-ball  creek",  a  name  which  does  not  appear 
upon  the  map,  could  have  been  none  other  than  our  Clear  Creek,  although 
it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  gorge  through  which  it  is  here  said  to  flow 

in  its  course  near  the  river. 

At  the  Denver  camp.  Major  Long  and  Lieutenant  Swift  took  "a  com- 
plete set  of  observations  for  latitude,  longitude,  &c.",  "having  preceded  the 
party  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  before  seven  o'clock,  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

In  the  morning  of  the  6th,  "soon  after  leaving  the  encampment,  we 
crossed  Vermillion  creek,  a  considerable  tributary  from  the  south".  This 
stream,  which  also  appears  upon  the  map  by  that  name,  was  Denver's  Cherry 
Creek.  Dr.  James  explains  the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  he  knew  it  by 
saying  that  "in  some  part  of  its  course,  its  valley  is  bounded  by  precipitous 
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cliffs  of  a  red  sand-rock,  whence  tlie  name  of  the  creek".  The  French 
guide,  Bijeau,  informed  the  party  that  a  few  years  before,  a  band  of 
Indian  hnnters  destroyed  every  individual  of  a  large  herd  of  buffalos  by 
driving  the  animals  over  the  brink  of  one  of  these  precipices. 

The  historian  of  the  expedition  now  goes  on  to  say,  adding  a  little 
more  to  the  confusion  of  his  narrative: 

"Opposite  the  moutli  of  Vermillion  creek,  is  a  much  larger  stream,  from  the 
northwest,  which  is  called  Medicine-lodge  creek,  from  an  old  Indian  medicine  lodge, 
which  formerly  stood  near  its  mouth.  A  few  miles  further,  on  the  same  side,  is 
Grand-camp  creek,  heading  also  in  the  mountains.  About  four  years  previous  to  the 
time  of  our  visit,  there  had  been  a  large  encampment  of  Indians  and  hunters  on  this 
creek.  On  that  occasion  three  nations  of  Indians,  namely,  the  Kiawas,  Arrapahoes, 
and  Kaskaias  or  Bad-hearts,  had  been  assembled  together,  with  forty-five  French 
hunters  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Choteau  and  Mr.  Demun  of  St.  Louis.  They  had  been 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  trading  council  with  a  band  of  Shiennes. 
These  last  had  been  recently  supplied  with  goods  by  the  British  traders  on  the 
Missouri,  and  had  come  to  exchange  them  with  the  former  for  horses.  The  Kiawas, 
Arrapahoes,  &c.,  who  wander  in  the  extensive  plains  of  the  Arkansa  and  Bed  river, 
have  always  a  great  number  of  horses,  which  they  rear  with  much  less  difficulty  than 
the  Shiennes,  whose  country  is  cold  and  barren.  .  .  .  Two  miles  beyond  Grand  Camp 
creek  is  the  mouth  of  Grape  creek,  and  a  little  above  on  the  opposite  side  [the  easterly 
side  of  the  river],  that  of  Defile  creek,  a  tributary  to  the  Platte,  from  the  south, 
which  has  its  course  in  a  narrow  defile,  lying  along  the  base  of  the  mountains. ' ' 

It  is  not  easy  to  identify  '"Medicine  Lodge",  ''"Grand  Camp",  and 
'"Grape"  creeks  certainly.  The  first  appears  to  be  mythical,  as  there  is  no 
stream  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion  (wluch  must  have  been  Den- 
ver's Cherry  Creek),  nor  in  that  neighborhood,  larger  than  a  trifling  brook. 
"Grand  Camp"  probably  was  the  modern  Bear  Creek,  which  flows  from  the 
mountains  back  of  Fort  Logan;  and  ""Gi"ape"  the  present  "Deer  Creek". 
"Defile  Creek"  plainly  is  our  Plum  Creek,  which  comes  down  from  Douglas 
County. 

"At  eleven  o'clock  [on  the  lith]  we  arrived  at  the  boundary  of  that  vast 
plain",  say  Dr.  James,  '"across  which  we  had  journeyed  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  one  thousand  miles""  [it  was  about  6'^5]  ;  .  .  .  The  woodless 
plain  is  terminated  by  a  range  of  naked  and  almost  perpendicular  rocks, 
visible  at  a  distance  of  several  miles,  and  resembling  a  vast  wall,  parallel 
to  the  base  of  the  mountains.  .  .  .  Passing  within  this  first  range 
[the  foot-hills],  we  found  a  narrow  valley  separating  it  from  a  second 
ridge  of  sandstone,  of  nearly  equal  elevation,  and  apparently  against  the 
base  of  a  high  primitive  hill  beyond.  At  the  foot  of  the  first  range,  the 
party  encamped  at  noon,  and  were  soon  scattered  in  various  directions,  be- 
ing eager  to  commence  the  examination  of  that  interesting  region". 

The  party  remained  at  the  entrance  to  Platte  Caiion  until  the  second 
day  after.  In  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Dr.  James  and  Assistant  Naturalist 
Peak,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  soldiers,  "were  sent  out  to  examine  the 
mountains'",  which  ""appeared  most  accessible  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
which  was  opposite  the  encampment.  The  river  was  here  about  four  feet 
deep,  and  the  strength  of  the  current  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  a 
man  to  keep  on  his  feet  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  stream"'.  Of  their  cross- 
ing Dr.  James  says: 

' '  As  some  of  the  party  destined  for  the  mountains  could  not  swim,  it   was  I 

thought  hazardous  for  them  to  attempt  to  cross  by  fording.     To  obviate  this  dif-  -I 'lA  t)^'^ ' 
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ficulty,  two  men  were  sent  with  a  long  rope,  which  they  were  directed  to  stretch 
across  the  river,  making  the  ends  fast  on  either  shore.  This  was  readily  accomplished, 
one  of  the  men  swimming  across  with  the  end  of  the  rope  in  his  teeth.  By  the  aid 
of  this  the  detachment  were  enabled  to  keep  their  feet  in  crossing,  though  with  ex- 
treme ditficulty,  as  the  bed  of  the  river  was  uneven  and  rocky.  They  all,  however, 
arived  in  safety  on  the  left  bank  about  sunrise. ' ' 

Thev  ••expected  to  he  able  to  ascend  the  most  distant  summits  then  iu 
sight  and  return  the  same  evening",  but  again  they  were  deceived  by  the 
eiiects  of  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  mountain  cotmtry.  It  was  their 
intention,  however,  "to  cross  the  first  range  of  the  mountains  and  gain 
the  valley  of  the  Platte  beyond",  but  "after  climbing  successively  to  the 
summit  of  several  ridges,  which  we  bad  supposed  to  he  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  we  still  found  others  beyond  higher  and  more  rugged''.  So  the 
undertaking  was  abandoned,  and  the  mountain-examiners  turned  their  faces 
toward  the  camp,  where  they  arrived  "at  a  late  hour  of  the  night".  It  ap- 
pears tliat  they  did  reach  a  height  from  which  they  saw  the  two  forks  of 
the  Platte,  as  James  says  "we  could  distinguish"  from  a  point  "much  ele- 
vated above  the  river",  two  principal  branches  of  the  Platte,  one  coming 
from  the  northwest,  the  other  from  the  south.  A  little  below  the  conflu- 
ence of  these  branches  the  river  turns  abruptly  to  S.  E.,  bursting  through 
a  chasm  in  a  vast  mural  precipice  of  naked  columnar  rocks". 

The  narrative  says  the  explorers  left  the  camp  at  Platte  Caiion  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  July,  and  ascended  a  small  south-side  tributary  of 
the  South  Platte  (the  modern  Willow  Creek),  along  a  narrow  valley,  to  its 
source,  where  they  crossed  an  inconsiderable  ridge  which  separated  it  from 
the  valley  of  "Defile  Creek",  which  they  now  followed  "to  a  place  where 
its  principal  branch  descends  from  the  mountains",  and  there  went  into 
camp.  Here  we  have  another  instance  of  careless  recording,  as  no  account 
of  July  8th  is  made.  The  map  has  the  party  encamp  at  this  place — on  or 
near  the  site  of  our  town  of  Sedalia — on  the  8th,  and  remain  there  until 
the  morning  of  the  10th ;  but  it  seems  that  the  stay  was  for  but  one  night. 
In  this  vicinity.  Defile  (Plum)  Creek  was  obstructed  by  so  many  beaver- 
dams  that  "it  appeared  like  a  succession  of  ponds  rather  than  a  continued 
stream". 

The  events  of  the  9th  and  the  10th  are  merged  into  a  dateless  account, 
and  the  description  of  the  route  followed  on  those  days  is  so  muddled  and 
improl)able  that  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  derived  from  it.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  the  explorers,  on  the  9th,  clambered  to  the  top  of  a 
small  mesa,  "elevated  nearly  1,000  feet,  about  800  yards  in  length  and  500 
in  breadth,  the  summit  of  which  was  of  an  oval  form".  From  the  top  of 
this  mesa  they  had  their  first  sight  of  Pike's  Peak— "the  High  Peak  men- 
tioned by  Captain  Pike  was  discovered,  and  its  bearing  found  to  be  S.  50 
degrees  W.".  The  map  has  the  party  encamp  on  the  10th  in  close  proximity 
to  the  peculiar  formation  to  w-hich  the  explorers  gave  its  present  appellation, 
"Castle  Eock",  and  from  which  the  county  seat  of  Douglas  County,  which 
stands  near  it,  took  its  name.  But  the  map  has  Monument  Creek  rising 
northwest  of  the  Eock,  and  flowing  past  it,  whereas  the  "Castle"'  is  on  the 
east  fork  of  Plum  Creek.  Artist  Seymour's  picture  of  the  Castle  Eock, 
which  appears  in  the  atlas  that  accompanies  James'  Account,  is  much  more 
castle — ,  or  rather  temple — ,  like  than  it  is  seen  by  modern  eA'es.  The  Doctor 
refers  to  it  in  these  words : 
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"One  of  these  singular  Mils,  of  which  Mr.  Seymour  has  preserved  a  sketch,  was 
called  the  Castle  roek,  on  account  of  its  striking  resemblance  to  a  work  of  art.  It  has 
columns,  and  porticos,  and  arches,  and,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  has  an  astonish- 
ingly regular  and  artificial  appearance. ' ' 

The  story  goes  on  to  tell  that  on  the  11th,  "from  our  encampment,  we 
travelled  nearly  south,  and,  crossing  a  small  ridge  dividing  the  waters 
of  the  Platte  from  those  of  the  Arkansa,  halted  to  dine  on  a  tributary  of 
the  latter".  This  stream  was  our  Monument  Creek,  which  unites  with  the 
"Fontaine  qui  Bouille",  of  the  French  trappers  and  fur  traders,  about  mid- 
way between  Colorado  City  and  Colorado  Springs.  The  halting-place 
probably  was  near  the  site  of  Monument  Station,  on  the  Denver  &  Eio 
Grande  Railway.  After  dinner  the  party  moved  on  down  the  creek,  which 
was  "inhabited  by  great  numbers  of  beavers",  and  continued  on  that  course 
through  the  remainder  of  the  day."  "Towards  evening",  says  Dr.  James, 
"our  guide  discovered  we  had  already  passed  considerably  beyond  the  base 
of  the  Peak,  near  which  it  had  been  our  intention  to  halt.  As  we  were  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  visiting  the  mountains  at  the  point  designated  in  manv 
maps  as  the  'Highest  Peak',  we  resolved  to  return  upon  our  course,  but  as  it 
was  now  near  sunset  we  thought  it  advisable  to  encamp  for  the  night". 

In  this  part  of  the  Accownt  we  have  still  another  instance  of  confusion. 
According  to  the  narrative,  the  movement  from  Castle  Rock  to  the  camp- 
ing-place "considerably  beyond  [south  of]  the  base  of  the  Peak"  was 
made  on  the  11th.  As  "a  ride  of  twenty-eight  miles"  southwesterly,  on  the 
16th,  took  the  party  to  the  Arkansas  River,  this  camping-place  would  seem 
to  have  been  somewhere  in  the  immediate  locality  of  Fountain  Station,  on 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railway,  and  therefore  some  fifty-five  miles  dis- 
tant from  Castle  Rock.  To  cover  in  one  day's  travel  such  a  distance  in 
such  a  country  would  have  required  rather  a  hard  forced-march.  But,  as 
the  date  "July  12th"  does  not  appear  in  the  text  of  the  Account,  it  is 
evident  that  the  records  of  two  days'  march  are  thrown  together  under 
date  of  July  11th,  and  therefore  that  it  was  in  the  evening  of  the  12th 
that  camp  was  made  "a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  base  of  the  Peak". 
At  this  juncture  in  the  narrative  there  is  a  jumbled  reference  to  having 
"retraced  our  path  of  the  preceding  day",  which  is  contradicted  by  the 
movements  in  the  morning  of  the  13th,  and  also  by  the  following: 

"From  this  camp  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  'the  Highest  Peak'.  It  appeared 
about  twenty  miles  distant,  towards  the  northwest;  our  view  was  cut  off  from  the 
base  by  an  intervening  spur  of  less  elevation  [Cheyenne  Mountain?],  but  all  the  upper 
part  of  the  Peak  was  visible,  with  patches  of  snow  extending  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  woody  region.  ...  As  one  of  the  objects  of  our  excursion  was  to 
ascertain  the  elevation  of  the  Peak,  it  was  determined  to  remain  in  our  present  camp 
for  three  days,  which  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  some  of  the  party  to  ascend 
the  mountain. " 

In  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  Jul)',  a  mounted  detachment  consisting 
of  Dr.  James  and  four  of  the  soldiers.  Lieutenant  Swift  and  the  French 
guide,  Bijeau,  set  out  from  the  camp  before  sunrise.  James  and  two 
of  his  men  were  to  attempt  to  ascend  the  peak  to  its  summit,  the  other 
tfl-o  to  be  left  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  take  care  of  the  horses; 
while  Swift  and  the  guide  were  to  measure  the  base-line  and  from  it  obtain 
data  from  which  to  calculate  the  peak's  elevation.  "Taking  the  most  di- 
rect route  across  the  plains",  the  detachment  reached  the  "base  of  the 
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mountain"  at  eleven  o'clock.  Here  Lieutenant  Swift  found  a  place  suited 
to  his  purpose,  "where  also  was  a  convenient  spot  for  those  who  were  to 
ascend  the  mountain,  to  leave  their  horses  in  a  narrow  valley,  dividing 
transversely  several  sandstone  ridges,  and  extending  westward  to  the  base 
of  the  Peak".  Leaving  the  horses  here,  in  charge  of  two  men,  the  rest  of 
the  detachment  moved  up  the  narrow  valley — that  of  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Fontaine— on  foot,  traversing  the  site  of  Colorado  City  and  "arriving 
about  noon  at  the  Boiling  spring",  in  the  present  town  of  Manitou,  the 
lower  terminus  of  the  railroad  to  the  peak's  summit.  After  the  noon-time 
luncheon,  James  took  leave  of  Swift  and  with  two  men  began  to  climb  the 
steep  slope,  carrying  "each  a  small  blanket,  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  bison 
meat,  three  gills  of  parched-corn  meal,  and  a  small  kettle". 

James'  course  up  the  peak  can  not  be  traced  from  his  Account.  But  he 
had  not  gone  far  before  he  "began  to  credit  the  assertions  of  the  guide, 
who  had  conducted  us  to  the  foot  of  the  Peak,  and  left  us  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  whole  of  the  mountain  to  its  summit  was  covered  with 
loose  sand  and  gravel,  so  that  though  many  attempts  had  been  made  by  the 
Indians  and  by  hunters  to  ascend  it,  none  had  ever  proved  successful". 
James  says  he  "passed  several  of  these  tracks".  "After  clambering  with 
extreme  fatigue  over  about  two  miles",  the  climbers  halted  at  sunset  in 
a  small  cluster  of  fir  trees,  where  they  encamped  for  the  night.  As  soon 
as  daylight  appeared  next  morning,  they  suspended  in  a  tree  "whatever 
articles  of  clothing  could  be  dispensed  with,  blankets  and  provisions,  ex- 
cept about  three  pounds  of  bison  flesh",  and  continued  the  ascent,  "hoping 
to  be  able  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  Peak  and  return  to  the  same  camp 
in  the  evening".  The  day  was  "agreeably  bright  and  calm",  but  one  of  hard 
work  for  the  party.  The  timber-line  was  passed  near  noon,  but  it  was 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  weary  men  attained  the  sum- 
mit. The  view  here  was  magnificent,  "diversified  with  innumerable  moun- 
tains, all  white  with  snow",  and  "immediately  under  our  feet  on  the  west 
lay  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Arkansa,  which  we  could  trace  running  to- 
wards the  northwest,  probably  more  than  sixty  miles". 

"To  the  east  lay  the  great  plain,  rising  as  it  receded,  until,  in  the  distant  hori- 
zon, it  appeared  to  mingle  with  the  sky.  .  .  .  The  Arkansa  with  several  of  its 
tributaries,  and  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Platte,  could  be  distinctly  traced  as  on 
a  map,  by  the  line  of  timber  along  their  courses. 

"On  the  south  the  mountain  is  continued,  having  another  summit  (probably 
that  ascended  by  Captain  Pike,)  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  This,  however, 
falls  much  below  the  High  Peak  in  point  of  elevation,  being  wooded  quite  to  its 
top.  Between  the  two  lies  a  small  lake,  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide, 
discharging  eastward  into  the  Boiling-spring  creek.  A  few  miles  farther  towards  the 
south,  the  range  containing  these  two  peaks  terminates  abruptly. ' ' 

Aside  from  the  mere  laboriousness  of  the  task,  James  had  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  summit  of  Pike's  "Grand  Peak"  on  those  July 
days.  The  latter  had  recorded  his  belief  that  "no  human  being  could  have 
ascended  to  its  pinical";  but  it  should  not  be  forgotton  that  he  made  his 
effort  to  go  there  in  an  exceptionally  inclement  time,  when  the  weather 
■was  cold  and  when  the  entire  land  of  many  leagues  of  mountains  and  plains 
laid  under  a  heavy  mantle  of  snow,  with  himself  and  his  men  barely  half- 
clad  and  more  than  half-starved. 

After  the  short  stay  of  "only  about  half  an  hour"  upon  the  summit. 
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James  and  his  companions  began  the  descent,  but  as  dusk  came  on  lost 
their  way  and  went  into  camp  with  neither  blankets  nor  food.  Resuming 
the  down-hill  tramp  at  daylight  next  morning,  they  soon  found  their  camp 
of  the  second  evening  before,  but  it  was  in  smoking  ruins.  A  fire,  which 
probably  had  been  set  a-going  by  embers  blown  from  their  carelessly-aban- 
doned camp-fire,  had  burned  eveiything  they  had  suspended  in  the  tree, 
leaving  only  some  half-consumed  fragments  of  the  bison  meat,  upon  which 
they  made  "a  scanty  breakfast".  Taking  a  different  route  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  descent,  they  arrived  at  the  Boiling  Spring  a  little  past 
noon,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  place  where  the  horses  had  been  left.  Here 
they  dined  bountifully — the  horse-tenders  having  killed  a  deer  that  morning. 
After  the  dinner  the  whole  party  rode  off  to  the  camp  on  the  Fontaine, 
which  was  reached  at  nightfall. 

It  is  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  Dr.  James  and  his  two  asso- 
ciates were  the  first  white  men,  and  perhaps  the  first  of  all  men,  to  set 
foot  upon  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  known 
record  that  coiild  be  used  to  dispute  their  claim  to  this  distinction. 

Dr.  James  found  in  the  bubbling  springs  at  Manitou  "a  great  number 
of  beads  and  other  small  articles  of  Indian  ornament",  these  "having  un- 
questionably been  left  there  as  sacrifices  or  presents  to  the  springs,  which 
are  regarded  with  a  sort  of  veneration  by  the  savages".  Guide  Bijeau  as- 
sured the  Doctor  that  he  had  "repeatedly  taken  beads  and  other  ornaments 
from  these  springs  and  sold  them  to  the  same  savages  who  had  thrown  them 
in".  Some  of  the  Indians  of  Colorado  continued  such  offerings  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  springs  until  after  our  Civil  War.  A  modernly  popular,  but 
dubious  "legend",  attributed  to  the  Indians  and  said  to  account  for  the 
veneration  in  which  they  held  these  fountains,  runs  as  follows: 

' '  Two  red  hunters  having  come  to  the  springs,  the  less  successful,  in  envious 
anger,  seized  his  rival  vrhile  the  latter  was  drinking,  and  held  his  head  beneath  the 
water  untU  he  was  drowned.  Thereupon  a  vapor  arose,  and  there  appeared  an  aveng- 
ing spirit  who  struck  the  bad-hearted  hunter  with  his  war-club,  dashing  Ms  brains 
into  the  spring  and  so  causing  the  water  to  be  bitter. ' ' 

James  also  noted  "a  large  and  much  frequented  road",  which  passed  the 
springs  and  entered  the  mountains,  "running  to  the  north  of  the  High 
Peak".  "It  is  travelled",  says  he,  '•principally  by  the  bisons,  sometimes 
also  by  the  Indians,  who  penetrate  here  to  the  Columbia".  This  "road" 
was  the  old  trail  through  the  now  familiar  Ute  Pass. 

In  the  meantime,  Lieutenant  Swift  had  performed  his  task.  His  meas- 
urement of  the  peak's  elevation  placed  its  summit  at  8,50  7i  feet  above  the 
level  of  his  base,  and  11,507^  above  the  sea.  He  was  not  far  wrong  as  to 
the  height  above  the  part  of  the  valley  in  which  he  made  his  observations; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Pike,  though  in  reverse  order,  he  erred  greatly  in  his 
estimation  of  the  altitude  of  his  base,  which  he  assumed  to  be  3,000  feet, 
whereas  it  was  about  5,700,  according  to  the  most  generally  accepted  modem 
determination  of  the  peak's  elevation  above  the  sea,  which  makes  it  14,107 
feet. 

•'Complete  sets  of  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude"  were  taken 
for  the  location  of  the  camp.  These  placed  it  nearly  half  a  degree  too 
far  south  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  degree  too  far  west— another  instance 
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of  the  geograpliical  errors  due  to  inaccurate  observations  made  by  the 
expedition. 

On  July  16th,  the  party  moved  "in  a  southwestern  direction  to  the 
Arkansa" — a  "ride  of  twenty-eight  miles,  which  we  finished  without  having 
once  dismounted  from  our  horses",  and  which  "occupied  about  ten  hours  of 
a  calm  sultry  day,  in  every  respect  like  the  preceding,  in  which  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  shade  ranged  from  95  to  100  degrees".  Camp  was  made  in 
the  evening  of  that  day  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  at  or  near 
the  mouth  of  Turkey  Creek,  which  is  about  seventeen  miles  west  of  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Fontaine  and  the  Arkansas. 

"The  place  where  we  encamped",  says  Dr.  James,  "was  supposed  to 
have  been  near  where  Pike"s  block  house  formerly  stood,  but  we  sought  in 
vain  for  the  traces  of  anything  resembling  the  work  of  a  wliite  man".  This 
statement  betrays  remarkable  indifference  to  Pike's  narrative  and  also  to 
his  chart.  By  "Pike's  block  house",  James  apparently  refers  to  the  "place 
of  defense  and  deposit"  built  by  Pike  upon  the  site  of  Canon  City;  as  the 
latter,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  distinguishes,  in  his  story  as  well  as  upon 
his  chart,  the  little  fortification  of  logs  which  he  put  up  on  the  south- 
ward bank  of  the  Arkansas,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Fontaine,  as  a  •"Breastwork" ;  and  his  structure  at  Canon  City  as  a  "Block- 
house". If  James  meant  the  former,  he  was  some  fifteen  miles-  west  of 
its  location,  and  upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  river;  if  the  latter,  he  was 
about  twenty-six  miles  east  of  its  site. 

In  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  Doctor,  Captain  Bell  and  two  other 
men  left  the  Turkey  Creek  camp  "to  ascend  the  Arkansa  to  the  mountains", 
taking  short  rations  for  two  days,  and  halted  for  the  first  night  a  few 
miles  below  the  site  of  Caiion  City.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  they 
reached  the  lower  end  of  the  Eoyal  Gorge,  of  which  locality  the  Doctor 
says : 

"We  have  noticed,  that  this  partiuular  spot  is  designated  in  the  language  of 
hunters,  'as  the  place  where  the  Arkansa  comes  out  of  the  mountains',  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  the  expression  is  not  entirelj-  inapplicable.  The  river  pours  with  great 
impetuosity  and  violence  through  a  deep  and  narrow  fissure  in  the  gneiss  rock,  which 
rises  abruptly  on  both  sides  to  such  a  height  as  to  oppose  an  impassable  barrier  to  all 
further  progress.  According  to  the  delineation  of  Pike's  route  on  the  map  which 
accompanies  his  work,  he  must  have  entered  the  mountains  at  this  place,  but  no  cor- 
roboration can  be  derived  from  his  journal.  It  appears  almost  incredible  that  he 
should  have  passed  by  this  route  and  neglected  to  mention  the  extreme  difficulty 
which  must  have  attended  the  undertaking." 

This  seems  to  imply  that  James  had  Pike's  published  Journal  and  chart 
under  his  hand  at  the  time  he  wrote,  if  not  with  him  when  on  the  expedi- 
tion. Therefore,  he  should  have  known  that  Pike  did  not  pass  through  the 
Boyal  Gorge  either  when  going  or  returning  on  his  excursion  to  the  South 
Park  and  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Arkansas,  and  also  should  have 
recognized  this  place  as  the  locality  in  which  the  dauntless  Pike  had  built 
his  blockhouse,  for  relics  of  which  James  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
any  search  at  Caiion  City. 

In  its  primitive  condition  the  Eoyal  Gorge  truly  did  "oppose  an  impas- 
sable barrier  to  all  further  progress"  along  the  channel  of  the  Arkansas: 
and  in  long-after  times  it  gave  even  the  railway  builders  no  little  trouble. 
In  locating  the  Denver  &  Eio  Grande  Eailway  through  the  gorge,  some 
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members  of  the  surveying  corps  with  their  instruments  were  lowered  from 
the  overhanging  cliffs  by  ropes  to  reach  positions  from  which  the  more  dif 
oult  sections  of  their  work  could  be  done. 

James  and  his  comrades  made  but  a  short  stay  at  the  site  of  Canon 
City,  as  they  returned  to  the  camp  at  the  mouth  of  Turkey  Creek  late  in 
the  evening  of  the  ISth.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day  all  hands 
turned  their  backs  to  the  mountains  '"and  began  to  move  down  the  Arkansa", 
along  its  northward  bank.  "Wliile  the  stores  with  which  they  had  left  the 
Missouri  River  now  were  running  low,  "it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  re- 
gret", says  the  historian  of  the  expedition,  "that  we  found  our  long  con- 
templated visit  to  these  grand  and  interesting  objects  was  now  at  an  end. 
llore  than  one  thousand  miles  of  dreary  and  monotonous  plains  lay  between 
us  and  the  enjoyments  and  indulgences  of  civilized  countries.  This  we  were 
to  traverse  in  the  heat  of  sumcner,  but  the  scarcity  of  game  about  the  moun- 
tains rendered  an  immediate  departure  necessary".  They  crossed  the  ground 
upon  which  the  city  of  Pueblo  now  stands,  passing  opposite  the  site  of 
Pike's  breastwork  in  ignorance  of  their  proximity  to  it.  After  having  cut 
oft'  twenty-five  miles  of  the  Doctor's  thousand  which  were  supposed  to  lie 
between  them  and  the  enjo3'ments  and  indulgences  of  civilization,  thej' 
went  into  camp  at  a  place  which  the  map  locates  a  short  distance  below 
the  union  of  the  St.  Charles  and  the  Arkansas. 

The  homeward-bound  troop  put  out  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
and  by  evening  had  left  twenty-six  more  miles  behind.  Soon  after  starting, 
"we  passed  the  mouth  of  a  creek  on  the  south  side,  which  our  guide  informed 
us  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  'Wharf  creek',  probably  from  the  circum- 
stances of  its  washing  perpendicular  precipices  of  moderate  height,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  case".  This  affluent  of  the  Arkansas  was  the  Huerfano 
River,  and  as  the  pronunciation  of  its  name  is  nearly  like  that  of  "Wharf- 
ano",  Bijeau  may  have  given  the  Americans  an  abbreviated  form  of  the 
name  in  use  among  the  trappers  and  fur  traders,  and  perhaps  also  by  some 
of  the  Spaniards  of  N"ew  Mexico.  But  the  Doctor,  apparently  acting  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  guide's  name  for  the  stream  had  come  from  the 
obvious  facility  which  which  its  vertical  low  banks  might  serve  as  a  wharf 
for  boats,  put  it  down  upon  his  map  as  "^¥harf  Creek".  The  stream  rises 
in  Huerfano  County,  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  its 
course  for  the  main  part  being  northeast.  At  this  point  the  map  is  again 
out  of  agreement  with  the  narrative,  as  it  locates  the  camping  place  for 
the  evening  of  this  day  (July  20th)  above  the  mouth  of  the  Huerfano  in- 
stead of  below. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  party  moved  on  down 
the  river,  still  on  its  northward  side,  and  at  ten  stopped  and  made  camp. 
The  locality  of  this  historically  important  halting-place  can  not  be  ex- 
actly detei'mined.  James  says  it  was  "about  eighteen  miles  above  the  con- 
fluence of  that  tributary  of  the  Arkansa,  called  in  Pike's  maps  'The 
First  fork',  and,  Ity  our  computation,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
base  of  the  mountains".  Eighteen  miles  above  Pike's  First  Fork,  the  Pur- 
gatoire  River — which  is  so  named  upon  James'  map — would  place  the  site  of 
the  camp  a  mile  or  so  to  the  eastward  of  our  town  of  La  Junta,  which,  by 
railway  distance,  is  about  seventy-seven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Turkey 
Creek.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  explorers  had  not  gone  so  far.  Accord- 
ing to  the  narrative,  fiftv-one   miles  had   been  covered   in   the  first  two 
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days  from  Turkey  Creek,  but  as  to  the  distance  marched  on  the  21st,  James 
gives  no  clue  further  than  to  mention  an  advance  of  "six  or  eiglit  miles" 
and  then  "several  miles"  more.  As  this  march  terminated  at  ten  o'clock  i- 
the  morning,  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  were  made  on 
that  d^y.  This  would  locate  the  camping-place  of  the  21st  somewhere  near 
the  site  of  our  town  of  Eocky  Ford,  which  stands  upon  the  south  bank  of 
the  Arkansas. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  expedition  had  encountered  no  Indians 
since  leaving  the  Pawnee  villages  in  eastern  Nebraska ;  had  traversed  a  vast 
extent  of. Indian  country,  "without",  as  Dr.  James  states,  "having  met  a 
single  savage".  But  early  in  the  march  on  July  31st  the  party  met  two, 
a  young  brave,  who  gave  his  name  as  "The  Calf",  and  his  squaw.  Of  this 
interesting  couple  and  of  their  services  to  the  company.  Dr.  James  tells 
the  following: 

".  .  .  We  met  an  Indian  and  squaw,  -nlio  were,  as  they  informed  us,  of  the 
tribe  called  Kaskaias;  by  the  French,  Bad-hearts.  They  were  on  horse-back,  and 
the  squaw  led  a  third  horse,  of  uncommon  beauty.  They  were  on  their  way  from 
the  Arkansa  below,  to  the  mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Platte,  where  their 
nation  sometimes  resides.  They  informed  us  that  the  greater  part  of  six  nations  of 
Indians  were  encamped  about  thirteen  days'  journey  below  us,  on  the  Arkansa. 
These  were  the  Kaskaias,  Shiennes,  Arrapahoes,  Kiawas,  the  Bald-heads,  and  a  few 
Shoshones,  or  Snakes.  These  nations,  the  Kaskaia  informed  us,  had  been  for  some 
time  embodied,  and  had  been  engaged  on  a  warlike  expedition  against  the  Spaniards 
on  Eed  river,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  with 
considerable  loss.  At  our  request,  the  Kaskaia  and  his  squaw  returned  with  us  several 
miles,  to  point  out  a  place  suitable  for  fording  the  Arkansa,  and  to  give  us  any 
other  information  or  assistance  in  their  power  to  communicate.  Being  made  to  un- 
derstand it  was  the  design  of  some  of  the  party  to  visit  the  sources  of  the  Red  river, 
he  pretended  to  give  us  information  and  advice  upon  that  subject.  .  .  .  Our  Kas- 
kaia visitor,  with  his  handsome  and  highly  ornamented  wife,  encamped  near  us.  having 
erected  a  Uttle  tent  covered  with  skins.  .  .  .  Captain  Bell  bought  of  him  the 
horse  which  they  had  led  with  them,  and  which,  according  to  their  account,  had  re- 
cently been  caught  from  among  the  wild  horses  of  the  prairie.  .  .  .  The  Indian 
informed  us  he  was  called  'The  Calf.  He  appeared  excessively  fond  of  his  squaw, 
and  their  caresses  and  endearments  they  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  ...  He  took 
leave  of  us  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  having  received  several  presents,  with  which  he 
appeared  highly  pleased." 

But  lackaday  !  The  Calf  and  his  squaw  were  elopers.  She  was  the  wife 
of  another  Indian,  from  whom  he  had  stolen  her,  and  the  two  now  were 
fleeing  far  into  the  land  of  Colorado.     Of  this  escapade,  the  Doctor  tells: 

"It  was  conjectured  by  our  guide,  and  afterwards  ascertained  by  the  detach- 
ment that  descended  the  Arkansa,  that  this  mutually  fond  couple  had  married  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  and  usages  of  their  tribe,  she  being  already  the  wife  of  another 
man;  and  that  they  had  stolen  the  horse  they  sold  us,  and  deserted  their  band  to 
escape  punishment. ' ' 

Immediately  upon  the  party's  arrival  at  this  camping-place,  which 
The  Calf  had  located  at  an  easy  ford,  preparations  were  begun  for  the 
division  of  the  company  into  two  bodies,  which  were  to  diverge  widely  in 
the  farther  march  across  the  plains.  Of  the  arrangements  for  the  separa- 
tion the  historian  of  the  expedition  says: 

"It  was  now  proposed,  pursuant  to  the  plan  already  detailed,  that  one  division, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Say,  Mr.  Seymour,  Lieutenant  Swift,  the  three  Frenchmen,  Bijeau, 
Le  Doux,   and  Julien,  with  five  riflemen,   the   greater  part   of  the  pack-horses  and 
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heavy  baggage,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Bell,  should  proceed  down  the  Arkansa, 
by  the  most  direct  route,  to  Fort  Smith,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  other 
division;  while  Major  Long,  accompanied  by  Dr.  James,  Mr.  Peale,  and  seven  men, 
should  cross  the  Arkansa,  and  travel  southward  in  search  of  the  sources  of  Eed  river. ' ' 

The  movements  of  the  party  were  resumed  in  the  morning  of  July  24th. 
Major  Long,  with  tlie  division  bound  for  the  Eed  Eiver,  and  having  six 
horses  and  eight  mules,  crossed  the  Arkansas  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. "On  aiTiving  at  the  opposite  bank",  says  Dr.  James,  "three  cheers 
were  given,  which  our  late  companions  returned  from  the  other  side.  We 
lost  sight  of  them  as  they  were  leaving  the  camp  to  descend  the  Arkansa." 

Long's  detachment  pursued  a  course  a  little  to  the  east  of  south,  with 
intention  to  strike  and  ascend  the  Purgatory  Eiver.  This  stream  was 
reached  at  noon  of  the  next  day,  after  a  march  from  the  Arkansas  which 
was  estimated  to  have  covered  thirty-six  miles,  and  at  a  point  probably 
not  far  from  the  present  hamlet  of  Bent's  Cafion,  in  Las  Animas  County. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  Long  turned  up  "the  valley  of  a  small 
creek,  tributary  from  the  southeast  to  the  stream  we  had  been  ascending", 
and  went  into  camp  about  ten  miles  from  the  creek's  mouth.  This  valley 
evidently  was  the  rough  trough  of  Chaquaqua  Creek,  which  joins  the  Purga- 
tory about  two  miles  above  Bent's  Caiion.  In  the  evening  of  the  26th,  camp 
was  made  near  the  head  of  the  creek,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
the  part}',  on  the  27th,  managed  to  climb  out  of  the  gorge  into  the  open 
country  of  the  Mesa  de  Maya,  "taking,  without  the  least  regret,  our  final 
leave  of  the  'Valley  of  the  Souls  in  Purgatory"." 

' '  Here,  the  interminable  expanse  of  the  grassy  desert  burst  suddenly  upon  our 
view.  Instead  of  a  narrow  crooked  avenue,  hedged  in  by  impending  cliffs  and  fright- 
ful precipices,  a  boundless  and  varied  landscape  lay  spread  out  before  us.  The 
broad  valley  of  the  Arkansa,  studded  with  little  groves  of  timber,  and  terminated  in 
the  background  by  the  snowy  summit  of  James'  [Pike's]  Peak,  lay  in  our  rear. 
The  Spanish  Peaks  and  numerous  spurs  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  with  the  shining 
pinnacles  of  the  more  distant  ranges,  limited  our  view  on  the  right.  On  our  left  and 
before  us,  lay  the  extended  plain  diversified  with  vast  conic  mounds  and  insular 
table-like  hills,  while  herds  of  bisons,  antelopes,  and  wild  horses  gave  life  and  cheer- 
fulness to  the  scene. ' ' 

Long  encamped  in  the  evening  of  that  day  at  a  stagnant  pool  "about 
ten  miles  nearly  due  south  from  the  point  where  we  had  left  the  valley  of 
the  creek";  and  on  the  28th  passed  over  the  37th  parallel— the  southern 
boundary  of  Colorado.  The  course  on  this  day  was  "a  little  east  of  south", 
which  took  the  party  to  a  point  on  that  parallel  south  by  west  of  the 
site  of  the  hamlet  of  Troy,  in  Las  Animas  County.  James'  map  has  it  in 
longitude  103  degrees  37  minutes. 

The  Americans  moved  on  southward,  through  Spanish  territory,  upon 
which  they  had  been  since  crossing  the  Arkansas,  and  on  the  30th  came  to 
a  tributary  of  the  Canadian  Eiver  which  flows  southeastward  out  of  the 
present  Union  County,  New  Mexico,  and  which  is  now  called  "Major  Longs 
Creek".  James'  map,  which  was  largely  guess-work  for  this  part  of  the 
country,  makes  this  stream  the  upper  Canadian,  but  gives  it  the  name  of 
Mora,  "an  affluent  of  the  Canadian  at  a  point  some  sixty  miles  distant. 
Five  days'  travel  along  the  course  of  this  branch,  passing  within  130  miles 
of  Santa  Fe,  took  the  explorers  to  the  creek's  union  with  the  Canadian, 
near  the  present  town  of  Tascosa,  in  the  Texas  Panhandle.     They  sup- 
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posed  that  river  to  be  the  Bed,  but  suspicions  that  it  was  a  difEerent  stream 
soon  were  aroused  by  its  deviation  from  the  course  they  had  attributed  to 
the  other,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  Texas  Panhandle.  Yet  it  was  not 
until  they  had  gone  far  down  the  Canadian  that  its  identity  became  certain 
to  them.  Following  it  to  its  confluence  with  the  Arkansas,  they  turned 
down  the  valley  of  the  latter,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Smith  on  September  13th, 
where  they  found  Captain  Bell  and  his  detachment  awaiting  them.  The 
journey  from  the  Arkansas  had  been  without  incidents  of  much  interest — 
a  long  and  monotonous  march,  accompanied  by  daily  hardships,  which  at 
times  were  of  the  rank  of  sufferings  from  scarcity  of  food.  But  not  a  man 
had  fallen  out  by  the  waj'.  The  only  Indians  encountered  were  a  moving 
band  of  Kaskaias — men,  women  and  children — who  were  met  on  Augaist 
10th.     But  they  were  not  hostile. 

The  narrative  of  the  march  of  Captain  Bell  and  his  detachment  down 
the  Arkansas  to  Fort  Smith  was  contributed  to  James'  Account  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Say.  This  party  had  an  easier  time  than  those  who  had  gone  by 
way  of  Kew  Mexico,  to  hunt  for  the  sources  of  the  Eed  Eiver.  "We  could 
not,  however",  remarks  Dr.  Say,  "look  forward  to  the  trackless  desert  which 
still  separated  us  from  the  uttermost  boundary  of  civilization,  and  which 
we  had  no  reason  to  believe  was  less  than  one  thousand  miles  in  breadth 
[the  distance  from  the  camp  near  La  .Junta  to  Fort  Smith,  by  the  river's 
windings,  was  about  700  miles],  traversed  in  many  portions  of  its  extent  by 
lawless  war  parties  of  various  nations  of  Indians,  without  an  emotion  of 
anxiety  and  doubt,  as  to  the  successful  termination  of  our  enterprise". 

The  march  of  the  first  two  days  was  without  noteworthy  incident.  In 
the  evening  of  July  24th — the  day  of  the  separation — Bell  encamped  near 
the  line  between  our  Otero  and  Bent  counties,  and  in  that  of  the  next  day 
a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Purgatory  and  not  far  from  opposite 
Hilton  Station,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Eailway. 

Of  the  Purgatory  Eiver,  Dr.  Say.  in  a  foot-note,  says  that  "this 
tributary  of  the  Arkansa,  designated  on  the  old  maps  as  the  First  Fork,  as 
we  learned  from  Bijeau,  is  called  among  the  Spaniards  in  New  Mexico,  'The 
Eiver  of  the  Souls  in  Purgatory' ".  The  Spaniards  had  two  names  for  the 
Eiver — "Eio  Purgatorio"  and  "Eio  de  los  Animas".  The  equivalent  of  the 
French  fur  traders  and  trappers  for  the  former  was  "Eiviere  Purgatoire", 
which  some  of  our  American  traders  and  trappers  reduced  to  "Picket-wire" 
Eiver.  On  a  small  map,  made  in  1849,  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Wirtz,  of  the  medical 
staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  the  stream  is  called  "Pick  of  Ware".  The 
Purgatory,  which  is  of  a  fair  size,  heads  in  the  far-southwestern  part  of  Las 
Animas  County,  near  the  border  of  Xew  Mexico,  its  course  to  the  Arkansas 
being  to  the  northeast. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  July  26th,  the  party  came  upon  the  motley 
collection  of  several  hundred  Kiowa,  Kaskaia  (probably  a  branch  of  the 
Kiowas),  Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  and  other  Indians,  of  whom  the  Calf  had 
told  them,  and  whom  Dr.  Say  understood  were  "distinguished  collectively 
by  the  name  of  Padoucas".  ■  They  were  encamped  in  a  part  of  the  unusual 
growth  of  Cottonwood  trees  which,  in  after-times,  was  called  "the  Big 
Timber".  These  groves  were  stretched  along  both  sides  of  the  Arkansas  for 
a  considerable  distance,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  our  town  of  Lamar, 
the  county  seat  of  Prowers  County. 

The  Indians  swarmed  out  to  meet  the  strangers,  who,  as  Dr.  Say  tells. 
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"were  happy  to  observe,  in  their  fcatiires  and  gestures,  a  numifestation 
of  the  most  pacific  disposition;  they  shoolv  us  by  the  hand,  assured  us  by 
signs  tliat  they  were  rejoiced  to  see  us,  and  invited  us  to  partake  of  their 
hospitality".  Bell  and  his  party  went  into  camp  here,  and  remained  with 
their  new-found  red  friends  until  the  afternoon  of  the  28th.  "We  had 
scarcely  pitched  our  tents,  watered  and  staked  our  horses,  before  presents 
of  jerked  bison  meat  were  brought  to  us  by  the  squaws,  consisting  of  se- 
lected pieces,  the  fattest  and  the  best,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
consumption  of  two  or  three  days".  On  the  27th,  visits  of  ceremony  were 
exchanged,  and  which  were  followed  by  informal  calls,  powwows,  and  the 
passing  of  presents;  the  chiefs  joining  in  making  a  gift  of  four  horses  in 
return  for  some  "knives,  combs,  vermillion,  &c."'.  "Our  tents  were  tilled, 
and  our  persons  hemmed  in  by  the  ardent  and  insatiable  curiosity  of  the 
multitude  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  mounted  and  on  foot.  To  an 
observer  of  mankind  the  present  scene  was  abundantly  fruitful  and  in- 
teresting. We  could  not  but  remark  the  ease  and  air  of  security  with 
which  the  equestrians  preserved  their  equipoise  on  the  naked  backs  of 
their  horses  in  their  evolutions  beyond  He  crowd,  nor  could  we  restrain 
a  smile,  in  the  midst  of  vexatious  circumstances,  at  the  appearance  of 
the  naked  children  mounted  on  horses,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  three  or 
four  on  each,  fearlessly  standing  erect,  or  kneeling  upon  their  backs,  to 
catch  a  glimpse  over  the  heads  of  the  intervening  multitude,  at  the  singu- 
lar deportment,  costume,  and  appearance  of  the  white  strangers." 

Here  the  Americans  met  the  duly-incensed  husband  of  the  handsome 
young  squaw  who  had  eloped  with  their  friend,  the  Calf,  and  who,  with  her 
n'ew  spouse,  now  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pike's  Peak.  Of 
the  interview  with  the  despoiled  one,  Dr.  Say  tells : 

"Soon  after  our  arrival,  an  InJian,  well  strk-ken  in  years,  inquired  if  we  had 
seen  a  man  and  squaw  within  a  day  or  two  on  our  route;  we  described  to  him  the 
appearance  of  the  Calf  and  his  squaw.  '  Tliat  is  my  wife, '  said  he,  '  who  has  eloped 
from  me,  and  I  will  instantly  go  in  pursuit  of  them.'  He  accordingly  procured  a 
companion,  and  both  were  soon  on  their  way,  well  armed  and  mounted." 

The  fate  of  the  hero  in  this  native  western  romance  is  among  the  un- 
known details  of  the  Colorado  country's  early  history. 

Striking  their  tents  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  the  Americans  con- 
tinued their  journey  down  the  Arkansas,  and  after  a  short  march,  accord- 
ing to  James'  map,  made  camp  near  the  site  of  Lamar.  Their  camping- 
place  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  was  just  above  the  mouth  of  our  Big  Sandy 
Creek,  and  in  that  of  the  30th  upon  or  near  the  site  of  the  town  of  Holly, 
in  Prowers  County.  The  map  has  them  cross  the  102d  meridian,  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Colorado,  in  the  forenoon  of  the  31st.  In  the  after- 
noon of  this  day  they  fell  in  with  a  band  of  eight  Arapahoe  warriors,  and  on 
August  1st  with  a  large  war-party  of  Cheyennes.  Further  than  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt,  mainly  by  dint  of  lying,  by  a  member  of  the  Arapahoe 
band,  who  was  denounced  by  his  comrades,  to  take  as  his  own  property  the 
fine  horse  which  Captain  Bell  had  bought  from  the  wife-stealing  Calf, 
these  Indians  were  not  disposed  to  make  trouble  for  the  strangers.  On 
August  7th,  the  Frenchmen,  Bijeau  and  Le  Doux,  having  more  than  ful- 
filled the  period  of  their  engagement,  left  the  party  and  set  out  across 
the  country  to  return  to  the  Pawnee  villages  in  eastern  Nebraska. 
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Bell's  detachment  arrived  at  Fort  Smith  on  September  9th,  without 
having  lost  a  man  by  death,  and  also  without  having  had  a  hostile  en- 
counter with  any  Indians.  The  most  serious  event  of  the  Journey  was  the 
desertion,  on  August  30th,  of  three  of  the  soldiers — Barnard,  Myers,  and 
Nowland.  These,  not  content  with  their  theft  of  three  horses,  wantonly 
carried  off  with  them  all  the  records  which  had  been  compiled  by  Dr.  Say 
and  Lieutenant  Swift  since  the  expedition  had  left  the  Missouri  River. 
These  papers,  which  contained  a  great  mass  of  data,  never  were  heard 
of  again.  Toward  the  end  of  the  journey,  the  party  had  been  bewildered 
for  several  days  as  to  the  proper  course  to  the  fort,  but  finally  met  some 
Osage  Indians  who  set  them  upon  the  right  track. 

The  reunited  detachments  proceeded  from  Fort  Smith  overland  to  the 
Missouri  town  of  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  some  forty 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  organization  was  disbanded 
about  the  middle  of  October,  when  Major  Long  and  Captain  Bell  set  out  for 
Washington,  leaving  their  colleagues  to  act  according  to  their  preference. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  Far  West,  Major  Long  was  sent  to 
explore  the  St.  Peter  (now  the  ilinnesota)  River  to  its  sources;  an  under- 
taking which  had  been  contemplated  as  a  part  of  the  projected  Yellowstone 
Expedition,  but  which  had  been  deferred  at  the  time  that  enterprise  was 
abandoned. 

Stephen  Harriman  Long  was  born  at  Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1784.  After  graduation  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1809,  he  became  a  teacher. 
On  December  12,  1814,  he  was  appointed  Second  Lieutenant  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Anny,  and  thereafter,  until  the  spring  of  1816,  served  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  New  York.  On  April  29th,  of  that  year,  Long  was  brevetted 
Major  of  Topographical  Engineers,  and  soon  afterward  sent  to  explore  and 
survey  the  upper  Mississippi  and  certain  of  its  tributaries — a  duty  which 
he  perfonned  under  many  and  great  diiBeulties.  He  also  explored  much  of 
the  country  between  the  lower  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  of  which  tour  his 
journals,  though  never  published,  ranked  among  the  most  useful  sources  of 
information  for  that  jungled  region.  For  ten  years  of  faithful  service 
in  one  grade,  a  period  which  covered  the  years  of  his  explorations  on  and 
beyond  the  Jlississippi,  he  was  brevetted  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  April  29, 
1826.  In  1827,  he  was  detached  to  assume  charge  of  the  surveys  for  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway ;  and  for  about  ten  years  thereafter  was  engaged 
in  engineering  on  pioneer  railways  in  the  West  and  the  South.  His  Rail- 
road Manual,  published  in  1829,  was  the  first  treatise  on  railway  build- 
ing produced  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1838,  when  the  Topographical 
Engineers  were  made  a  separate  corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  Long 
was  appointed  (July  7th)  a  Major  in  the  new  organization.  On  September 
9,  1861,  he  became  Chief  of  Topographical  Engineers,  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  and  so  served  until  his  nominal  retirement,  by  the  operation  of  the 
age-limit  law,  on  June  1,  1863.  But  he  continued  to  be  entrusted  with 
many  important  duties,  and  was  in  the  harness  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Alton,  Illinois,  on  September  14,  1864. 

Dr.  Edwin  James  had  preceded  his  chief  into  the  Great  Unknown  three 
years  before.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  account  of  Long's  ex- 
pedition to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Doctor  was  appointed  a  Surgeon  in 
the  United  States  Army,  and  for  six  years  served  in  that  capacity  upon 
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what  then  was  the  western  frontier.  During  that  time  he  mastered  several 
of  tlie  western  Indian  languages,  one  of  the  results  of  his  studies  of  these 
ajDpearing  in  the  form  of  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Chiijpeway  dialect,  published  in  1833.  In  1830,  the  Doctor  published  the 
Narrative  of  John  Tanner,  the  storj-  of  the  life  adventures  of  a  then  well- 
known  Indian  interpreter  who,  when  a  child,  had  been  stolen  from  his 
people.  Dr.  James  resigned  his  position  in  the  army  in  1830,  and  then 
became  Associate  Editor  of  the  Temperance  Herald  and  Journal,  published 
at  Alljany,  Xew  York.  In  1834,  he  removed  to  Iowa,  and  two  years  later 
acquired  a  body  of  land  near  Burlington,  upon  which  he  settled  and  where 
he  lived  the  life  of  a  prosperous  farmer  until  his  death,  in  1861.  He  was 
born  at  AVeybridge,  Vermont,  in  1797,  and  after  his  graduation  at  Middle- 
bury  College,  in  1816,  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  under  a  brother, 
David  James,  who  was  a  practicing  physician  of  Albany,  New  York.  At 
the  same  time  he  prosecuted  studies  in  botany  and  geology  under  Dr.  John 
Torrey  and  Professor  Amos  Eaton,  and  was  fresh  from  the  tutelage  of 
these  instructors  when  he  joined  Major  Long's  expedition. 

Major  Long  bestowed  James'  name  upon  Pike's  "Grand  Peak".  The 
Doctor,  accepting  the  compliment,  attached  his  name  to  it  on  his  map,  and 
transferred  Pike's  alternative  name  for  it — "Highest  Peak" — to  the  grand 
elevation  to  which  the  trappers  and  fur  traders  in  later  days  gave  Long's 
name.  Major  Long  in  his  manuscript  notes  (which  remain  unpublished), 
under  date  of  July  15,  1820,  says: 


"From  the  information  of  Inilians  and  hunters  who  have  frequently  visited 
this  part  of  the  country,  as  also  from  the  account  given  by  Pike,  relative  to  this 
Peak,  it  appears  that  no  person  either  ci%-ilized  or  savage,  had  ever  ascended  it  to  its 
summit,  and  that  the  ascent  was  deemed  by  them  utterly  impracticable.  Dr.  James 
having  aceomplishe<l  this  difficult  and  hazardous  task,  I  have  thought  proper  to  call 
the  Peak  after  his  name,  as  a  compliment,  to  which  his  zeal  and  perseverance,  together 
with  the  skillful  attention  with  which  he  has  examined  its  character  and  productions, 
give  him  the  fairest  claim.  Pike  has  indeed  given  us  notice  that  there  is  such  a 
Peak,  but  he  only  saw  it  at  a  distance.  The  unfavourable  circumstances  under 
which  he  came  into  its  neighborhood,  preventing  his  arrival,  even  at  its  base.  He 
attempted  to  ascertain  its  altitude,  but  it  is  beUeved  that  his  estimate  is  very 
erroneous. ' ' 

However,  the  Peak  did  not  long  retain  the  name  of  Dr.  James.  The 
early  American  trappers  and  fur  traders  in  the  Eock-y  Mountain  country, 
among  whom  Pike  had  become  a  popular  hero,  soon  began  to  call  the  great 
landmark  by  his  name,  and  within  ten  or  twelve  years  after  Long's  expe- 
dition it  appears  to  have  been  so  known  by  most  of  the  rangers  of  the  Far 
West.  Fremont  has  been  generally  credited  with  having  fixed  the  name  in 
cartographv,  but  it  had  appeared  upon  maps  made  some  years  before  his 
time.  It  is  applied  to  the  peak  upon  the  map  that  accompanies  the  reports 
of  Colonel  Henry  Dodge's  militarj'  expedition  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  in 
Colorado,  in  the  year  1835;  and  both  he  and  his  Adjutant  mention  the 
name  in  a  manner  implying  that  it  was  then  the  one  in  common  use.  Upon 
a  map  of  the  Norihirest  Coast  and  Adjacent  Territories,  "drau-n  by  David 
H.  Burr",  and  published  in  1838,  the  mountain  is  called  "Pike's  Peak-", 
and  James-  name  is  transferred  to  another  elevation,  a  few  miles  to  the 
northwest,  but  which  can  not  now  be  certainly  identified.     An  anonymous 
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small  Map  of  the  United  States,  made  about  the  year  1825,  by  a  curious 
error  transforms  "James'  Peak"  into  "J.  Haines'  Peak"'.  Upon  these  thi-ee 
maps  Long's  Peak  is  designated  by  its  present  name.  During  the  time 
in  which  James'  name  was  applied  to  Pike's  Peak  by  mapmakers  and 
various  writers.  Pike's  name  was  given  by  some  to  the  Spanish  Peaks. 
Thomas  J.  Parnham,  writing  of  1839  on  the  upper  Arkansas,  in  his  Travels 
in  the  Great  Western  Prairies  (New  York,  1843),  says  "Pike's  Peai  in  the 
southwest,  and  James'  Peak  in  the  northwest,  at  sunset  showed  their  hoary 
heads  above  the  clouds  that  hung  around  them";  and  again,  that  "sixty 
miles  east  of  these  mountains  [the  main  ranges  in  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico],  and  50  south  of  the  Arkansas,  stands,  isolated  on  the  plain, 
'Pike's  Peak,  and  the  lesser  ones  that  cluster  around  it'".  These  passages 
point  plainly  to  the  Spanish  Peaks. 

Dr.  James  did  not  accept  his  mountain  as  being  the  highest  within 
view  from  its  summit.  "Although  that  point  which  we  have  denominated 
'James'  Peak' ",  says  he,  "has  been  represented  as  higher  than  any  other 
part  of  the  mountains,  within  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  falls  much  below  several  other  peaks,  and 
'  particularly  that  [Long's  Peak]  which  was  for  so  many  days  observed  by 
the  party,  when  ascending  the  Platte.  ...  By  standing  a  little  detached 
from  the  principal  group  of  the  mountains,  it  acquires  a  great  portion  of  the 
imposing  grandeur  of  its  appearance".  Within  the  State  of  Colorado  there 
are  above  twenty  mountain-summits  which  are  higher  than  Pike's  Peak. 

Dr.  James'  name  is  not  now  absent  from  the  mountain-nomenclature 
of  our  State.  In  modern  times  it  was  given  to  a  snow-mantled  eminence 
upon  the  Continental  Divide,  and  of  which  the  pinnacle  is  nine  miles  north 
by  west  of  Georgetown,  the  county  seat  of  Clear  Creek  County,  and  just 
within  the  southeasterly  extremity  of  Grand  County.  The  elevation  of 
James"  Peak  is  13,283  feet. 

As  different  from  the  experience  of  Captain  Pike  as  day  is  from  night 
was  that  of  ilajor  Long"s  expedition,  which  had  more  of  the  character  of  a 
summer  excursion  into  a  new  and  interesting  land  than  of  that  of  an 
exploration.  But  while  valuable  geographical  and  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  country  through  which  it  passed  was  acquired,  the  results  as  a  whole  were 
greatly  disappointing  to  most  of  the  people  of  the  States.  Viewed  from 
our  distance  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been  what  they  should,  and  time 
has  proved  that  the  verdict  of  the  leaders  was  based  upon  superficial  conclu- 
sions. The  march  was  hurried;  the  party  putting  in  less  than  five  weeks 
in  Colorado,  and  halting  at  only  a  few  places  for  as  long  as  a  full  day  or 
two.  In  his  account  of  their  little  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  Dr. 
James  says  that  he  and  his  associates  were  "extremely  impatient  of  any 
unnecessary  delay  which  prevented  us  from  entering  upon  the  examination 
of  the  mountains".  Yet,  aside  from  his  short  and  almost  fruitless  excursion 
to  the  easterly  rim  of  the  South  Park,  his  ascent  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  his 
brief  visit  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Eoyal  Gorge,  no  examinations  of  the 
mountains  appear  to  have  been  made.  The  scientific  work  of  the 
expedition  was  limited  to  rather  cursory  geological,  zoological,  and  botanical 
observations. 

Upon  his  map,  the  Doctor  labeled  the  country  between  the  South  Platte 
and  Canadian  rivers  the  "Great  Desert",  and  upon  the  area  which  is  now 
that  portion  of  the  eastern  part  of  Colorado  lying  between  the  South  Platte 
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and  Arkansas  rivers  wrote  this  legend :  "The  Great  Desert  is  frequented 
by  roving  bands  of  Indians  who  have  no  fixed  places  of  residence,  but  roam 
from  place  to  place  in  quest  of  game".  In  reviewing  the  whole  matter,  he 
expressed  his  final  estimate  in  the  following : 

"We  have  little  apprehension  of  giving  too  unfavorable  an  account  of  this 
portion  of  the  country  [the  general  plains  region].  Though  the  soil  is  in  some  places 
fertile,  the  want  of  timber,  of  navigable  streams,  and  water  for  the  necessities  of 
Hfe,  render  it  an  unfit  residence  for  any  but  a  nomad  population.  The  traveller  who 
shall  at  any  time  have  traversed  its  desolate  sands,  will,  we  think,  join  us  in  the  wish 
that  this  region  may  forever  remain  the  unmolested  haunt  of  the  native  hunter,  the 
bison,  and  the  jackal. ' ' 

While  Captain  Pike  had  given  a  discouraging  account  of  a  great  part 
of  the  plains  country,  he  saw  considerable  vahtes  in  other  parts.  But  to 
ilajor  Long  the  vast  area,  taking  it  by  and  large,  was  fit  only  for  bufEalos 
and  wild  goats.  Fortunately,  however,  it  would  serve  as  a  barrier  to  pre- 
vent too  wide  an  extension  of  our  population  westward;  a  service  which 
Pike  likewise  had  foreseen.  In  that  part  of  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  containing  his  "description  of  the  country  situated  between  the  Meri- 
dian of  the  Council  Bluff  [on  the  Missouri  Eiver,  near  Omaha]  and  the 
Eocky  Mountains"",  the  Major  says: 

"In  regard  to  this  extensive  section  of  country,  we  do  not  hesitate  in  giving 
the  opinion  that  it  is  almost  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  of  course  uninhabitable 
by  a  people  depending  upon  agriculture  for  their  subsistence.  Although  tracts  of 
fertile  land,  considerably  extensive,  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  yet  the  scarcity 
of  wood  and  water,  almost  uniformly  prevalent,  will  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  settling  the  country.  This  objection  rests  not  only  against  the  immediate 
section  under  consideration,  but  applies  with  equal  propriety  to  a  much  larger  por- 
tion of  the  country.  Agreeably  to  the  best  intelligence  that  can  be  had  concerning  the 
country  both  northward  and  southward  of  the  section,  and  especially  to  the  inferences 
deducible  from  the  account  given  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  of  the  country  situated  between 
the  Missouri  and  the  Eocky  ilountains,  above  the  river  Platte,  the  vast  region  com- 
mencing near  the  sources  of  the  Sabine,  Trinity,  Brasis  [Brazos],  and  Colorado  [of 
Texas],  and  extending  northwardly  to  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  by 
which  the  "United  States  territory  is  limited  in  that  direction,  is  throughout,  of  a 
similar  character.  The  whole  of  this  region  seems  peculiarly  adapted  as  a  range 
for  buffaloes,  wild  goats,  and  other  wild  game,  incalculable  multitudes  of  which 
find  ample  pasturage  and  subsistence  upon  it. 

"This  region,  however,  viewed  as  a  frontier,  may  prove  of  infinite  importance 
to  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  it  is  calculated  to  serve  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  too 
great  an  extension  of  our  population  westward,  and  secure  us  against  the  machina- 
tions or  incursions  of  an  enemy,  that  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  annoy  us  in 
that  quarter." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Fremont's  several  explorations  of  the  far  west. — his  unmerited 
fame  as  the  "pathfinder". — some  effects  of  the  popularity  it 
gate  him. — organization  and  purposes  of  his  first  expedition, 

in  1842. advance  across  the  plains. the  leader's  detour  into 

colorado's  area  and  visit  to  fort  st.  vrain. his  second  expe- 
dition  and  its   objects,   in   1843. its   personnel. joined   by 

WILLIAM  GILPIN. — ITS  ITINERARY  TO  FORT  ST.  VRAIN. FREMONT's  SIDE- 
TRIP    TO    THE    ARKANSAS    RIVER    AND    RETURN. ORGANIZATION    DIVIDED 

INTO    TWO    PARTIES. FREMONT's    COURSE    THROUGH    NORTHERN    COLO- 
RADO.— THE    expedition's    MARCH    TO    THE    COLUMBIA   RIVER. RETURN 

FROM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST,  IN  1843-44. ITS  ROUTE  THROUGH  THE  COLO- 
RADO   COUNTRY. — ARRIVAL    AT    FORT    BENT. HOMEWARD    COURSE. — THE 

pathfinder's    third    expedition. — ITS    PURPOSES. OVER    THE    PLAINS 

TO  FORT  BENT. THE  DIVIDE  CROSSED  BY  WAY  OF  THE  ARKANSAS  RIVER.— 

ROUTE  DOWN   THE   WESTERN    SLOPE  AND   INTO   THE   UTAH    BASIN. — FRE- 
MONT   REMAINS    IN    CALIFORNIA. HIS    FOURTH    EXPEDITION,    IN    THE 

WINTER  OF  1848-49. ENTERS  THE  MOUNTAINS  IN  A  SEVERE  SEASON. 

DISASTROUS  FAILURE  OF  THE  UNDERTAKING. — REORGANIZATION  AT  SANTA 
FE     AND     COURSE     TO     THE     PACIFIC     COAST. — SURVEYS     FOR     A     PACIFIC 

RAILWAY. CAPTAIN     JOHN     W.     GUNNISON's    EXPEDITION.     IN     1853. 

TRAVERSES    THE    CENTRAL    PART    OF    COLORADO    FROM    EAST    TO    WEST.— 

COURSE    AND    INCIDENTS    OF    THE    SURVEY. SAN6RE     DE     CRISTO     PASS 

PRACTICABLE    FOR    A   RAILWAY. DIFFICULTIES    OF    RAILWAY    CONSTRUC- 
TION IN  THE  GUNNISON  VALLEY. GUNNISON   AND   SEVERAL  OTHERS   OF 

THE   PARTY    KILLED    BY'   INDIANS. FREMONT's    FIFTH    AND    LAST   EXPE- 
DITION.   LATE   IN    1853. FOLLOWS   IN    CAPTAIN    GUNNISON's    TRACKS. 

HARDSHIPS  OF   THE   PARTY   WHEN   ON   THE   WESTERN    SLOPE. PROCEEDS 

TO    CALIFORNIA. — PRACTICABILITY   OF   A   TRANS-CONTINENTAL   RAILWAY 
DEMONSTRATED  BY  THE   SURVEYS  BEGUN   IN    1853. 

John  Charles  Fremont,  who  had  entered  the  Eegnhir  Anny  as  a 
Lieutenant  of  Topographical  Engineers  under  an  appointment  from  civil 
life  hy  President  Jackson,  and  whose  brilliant  career  is  recorded  upon  many 
pages  of  OUT  national  history,  traversed  much  more  of  the  old-time  Far 
West  than  any  other  explorer  of  the  trans-mis.sissippi  country  sent  into  it 
by  the  United  States  govemment  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  official  reports  and  other  accounts  of  Ms  several  expeditions 
to  and"  beyond  the  Eocky  Mountains  brought  him  great  fame  and  popularity 
as  the  "Pathfinder",  and  the  American  public  crowned  him  with  a  halo  of 
romance  and  adventure.  Even  to  this  day,  our  dictionaries  specifically 
define  "pathfinder"  as  "a  sobriquet  of  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  who  discov- 
ered new  passes  in  the  Eocky  Mountains."  His  achievements  in  the  West 
contributed  as  much  as  anything  else— and  perhaps  a  great  deal  more— 
toward  making  him  the  Eepublican  party's  first  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dencv,  in  1856. 

But  the  truth  is  that  Fremont  found  no  "new  passes  in  the  Eocky 
Mountains",  and  that  but  few  localities  which  he  explored  had  been  untrod- 
den by  white  men.  The  Oregon  and  Santa  Fe  trails  had  become  beaten 
roads  before  he  led  his  first  expedition  into  the  great  mountains  of  the 
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West,  and  for  each  of  his  undertakings,  excepting  the  hist,  he  had  experi- 
enced frontiermen  to  serve  as  guides,  and  who  were  familiar  with  the  high- 
ways and  most  of  the  byways  in  the  territory  that  he  traversed.  Nearly 
all  the  paths  he  traveled  had  been  known  through  a  train  of  years  prior  to 
his  first  coming,  and  in  the  main  his  conductors  had  but  little  trouble  in 
showing  him  the  way  to  go.  Organizations  of  French  and  American  fur 
traders  and  trappers  had  been  systematically  ransacking  the  western  region 
of  mountains  and  plains  since  shortly  after  the  time  of  Captain  Pike; 
while,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter,  some  Frenchmen  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  eastern  aspects  of  the  Rocky  Jlountains  long  liefore. 

Fremont's  first  expedition  into  the  central  West,  '"as  ordered  by  the 
Topographical  Bureau  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  War",  and 
upon  which  he  made  no  more  than  a  side-trip  into  the  land  of  Colorado, 
was  set  afoot  late  in  the  spring  of  1842 ;  its  nominal  purpose  being  "to 
explore  and  report  upon  the  country  between  the  frontiers  of  ilissouri  and 
the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains".  But  he  says,  in  his  Memoirs 
(Chicago  and  Xew  York,  1887),  that  "it  was  not  long  after  that  it  was 
avowed  to  be  'in  aid  and  auxiliary  to  the  Oregon  emigration' ".  It  appears 
also  to  have  been  understood  that  Fremont  was  to  take  notice  of  favorable 
sites  for  some  military  jjosts  which  were  contemplated  for  the  protection 
of  the  fur-gathering  people  and  the  American  emigration  to  the  Columbia 
River  country ;  the  latter  movement  having  been  initiated  several  years 
before. 

Final  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  completed  at  Cyprian  Chou- 
teau's trading  post,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kansas  River,  about  ten  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  that  stream.  The  organization  consisted  of  Lieutenant 
Fremont,  Charles  Preuss,  Assistant  Topographer;  Christopher  ("Kit") 
Carson,  guide:  Lucien  Maxwell  (brother-in-law  of  Carson),  hunter;  Henry 
Brant,  a  young  man  nineteen  years  of  age ;  Randolph  Benton,  "a  lively  boy 
of  twelve",  son  of  ilissouri's  famous  Senator,  Thomas  Benton,  whose 
daughter.  Jessie,  Fremont  recently  had  married ;  and  twenty-two  experi- 
enced plainsmen,  mostly  Canadian  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  fur  companies  and  other  traders. 

Leaving  Chouteau's  post  in  the  morning  of  June  10th,  Fremont  and 
his  party,  mounted  upon  horses,  and  with  a  supply-train  of  carts  drawn  by 
mule  teams,  mo\ed  southwesterly  to  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  upon  which,  on  the 
next  day,  they  reached  the  junction  of  the  Oregon  Trail  with  the  older  road. 
Thence  their  course  was  upon  the  former,  which  crossed  the  Kansas  River 
a  few  miles  below  the  site  of  the  city  of  Topeka.  ran  northwest  into  and  up 
the  valleys  of  tlie  Big  and  Little  Blue  rivers,  and  on  to  the  Platte  River. 
striking  the  latter  about  twenty  miles  below  the  head  of  Grand  Island,  and 
at  which  place  the  company  arrived  on  June  26th.  Continuing  upon  the 
trail,  up  the  Platte,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  the  expedition  passed 
the  union  of  the  Xorth  Platte  and  the  South  Platte  on  July  2d ;  and  on  the 
-1th  went  into  camp  on  the  South  Platte  "within  a  few  miles  of  [below]  the 
place  where  the  road  [the  Oregon  Trail]  crosses  to  the  Xorth  Fork"— the 
Xorth  Platte.  The  party  had  had  no  serious  trouble,  and  had  seen  but 
three  Indians— two  Cheyenne  men  and  a  boy  of  thirteen— bound  for  their 
people's  village,  which  was  well  up  on  the  South  Platte,  and  who,  at 
Fremont's  invitation,  accompanied  him  for  the  remainder  of  their  homeward 
journey. 
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The  leader,  in  his  report,  savs  that  "various  reasons"  led  him  to  divide 
his  company  at  the  encampment  of  July  4th,  and  goes  on  thus  to  state 
them: 

' '  The  North  Fork  was  the  principal  object  of  my  surve}' ;  but  1  was  desirous 
to  ascend  the  South  Branch,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  astronomical  positions, 
and  determining  the  mouths  of  its  tributaries  as  far  as  St.  Vrain  's  Fort,  estimated  to 
be  some  two  hundred  miles  farther  up  the  river  and  near  to  Long's  Peak.  There  1 
hoped  to  obtain  some  mules,  which  I  found  would  be  necessary  to  relieve  my  horses. 
In  a  military  point  of  view,  I  was  desirous  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  country 
relative  to. the  establishment  of  posts  on  the  line  connecting  the  settlements  with  the 
South  Pass  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  by  way  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  South  and 
Laramie  Forks  of  the  Platte.  Crossing  the  country  northwestwardly,  from  St. 
Vrain 's  Fort  to  the  American  [Fur]  Company's  Fort  [Fort  Laramie]  at  the  mouth 
of  Laramie,  would  give  me  some  acquaintance  with  the  affluents  which  head  in  the 
mountains  between  the  tw'o. ' ' 

Leaving  the  main  body  of  his  party  to  proceed  to  Fort  Laramie  by  the 
Oregon  Trail,  and  there  to  await  his  arrival,  "which  would  be  prior  to  the 
16th",  Fremont,  accompanied  liy  Lucien  Maxwell,  Basil  Lajeunesse,  Honore 
Ayot,  and  the  three  Cheyennes,  set  out  in  the  morning  of  July  5th  upon  his 
side-trip  to  Fort  St.  Train.  On  July  6th,  when  about  ten  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  Lodge-pole  Creek, 

"we  crossed  the  bed  of  a  considerable  stream,  now  entirely  dry — a  bed  of  sand.  In 
a  grove  of  willows  near  the  mouth,  were  the  remains  of  a  considerable  fort,  con- 
structed of  trunks  of  large  trees.  It  was  apparently  very  old,  and  had  probably  been 
the  scene  of  some  hostile  encounter  among  the  roving  tribes.  Its  solitude  formed 
an  impressive  contrast  to  the  picture  which  our  imaginations  involuntarily  drew  of 
the  busy  scene  which  had  been  enacted  there." 

Fremont  and  his  companions  reached  Fort  St.  Vrain  on  July  11th, 
without  mishap.  Of  the  structure's  situation  and  of  the  party's  reception 
there  the  leader  says : 

' '  TMs  post  is  situated  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte,  immediately  under  the 
mountains,  about  seventeen  miles  east  of  Long 's  Peak.  It  is  on  the  right  bank,  on 
the  verge  of  the  upland  prairie,  about  forty  feet  above  the  river,  of  which  the 
immediate  valley  is  about  six  hundred  yards  wide.  The  stream  is  divided  into  various 
branches  by  small  islands,  among  which  it  runs  with  a  swift  current.  ...  At  the 
fort  we  found  Mr.  St.  Vrain,  who  received  us  with  much  kindness  and  hospitality. 
Maxwell  had  spent  the  last  two  or  three  years  between  this  post  and  the  village  of 
Taos  [New  Mexico] ;  and  here  he  was  at  home,  and  among  his  friends." 

The  stay  at  Fort  St.  Train  was  short.  The  "kindness  of  Mr.  St. 
Train"  having  enabled  Fremont  to  procure  "a  couple  of  horses  and  three 
good  mules",  and  with  the  addition  of  a  Mexican  hired  at  the  fort,  "and 
two  others,  who  were  going  to  obtain  service  at  Laramie's  Fork",  the  party 
started  northward  in  the  forenoon  of  the  12th,  fording  the  South 
Platte  at  a  place  not  far  below  the  fort.  "For  a  short  distance,  our 
road  lay  down  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  which  resembled  a  garden  in  the 
splendor  of  fields  of  varied  flowers  which  filled  the  air  with  fragrance".  The 
Cache  a  la  Poudre  was  crossed  at  noon,  and  the  evening  camp  was  made 
on  Crow  Creek,  after  twenty-eight  miles  of  travel.  "According  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  country".  Fort  Laramie  was  nearly  due  north,  and  distant 
about   one    hundred    and    twenty-five   miles    from    Fort    St.    Train.     The 
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remainder  of  the  journey  was  covered  during  the  next  three  days,  the  party 
arriving  at  Fort  Laramie  in  the  evening  of  July  15th. 

The  united  company  left  that  post  on  July  21st,  and  by  the  middle  of 
August  reached  the  limit  of  the  march  into  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
course  homeward  was  by  way  of  the  North  Platte  to  its  junction  with  the 
South  branch,  and  then  by  the  main  Platte  to  its  mouth,  at  which  the  party 
arrived  at  the  end  of  September.  Here,  at  a  trading  jjost  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  a  large  boat  was  built,  in  which  Fremont  and  his  associates 
descended  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  St.  Louis. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1843,  Fremont  began  to  prepare  for  his  second 
expedition,  the  first  in  which  he  made  extensive  explorations  of  parts  of 
Colorado's  territory,  and  which,  according  fo  the  orders  he  received, 

"was  to  connect  with  the  first  expedition  at  the  South  Pass,  but  to  approach  the 
mountains  on  a  different  line.  It  was  intended  to  examine  the  broad  region  south 
of  the  Columbia  Eiver,  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
this  way  the  two  expeditions  would  give  a  connected  survey  of  the  interior  and 
western  half  of  the  continent. ' ' 

The  leader,  with  a  part  of  his  company,  arrived  by  steamer  "at  the 
little  town  of  Kansas  [the  germ  of  the  present  Kansas  City],  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Kansas  River  with  the  Missouri'",  on  May  17th,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  preparations  for  the  expedition.  The  organization  as  perfected 
consisted  of  thirty-nine  men  in  all,  among  whom  was  Charles  Preuss,  who 
had  been  with  Fremont  in  the  year  before,  and  who  was  again  to  be  his 
Assistant  Topographer ;  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  who  was  to  serve  as  guide  as 
far  as  the  mountains,  and  who  had  seen  "many  years  of  hardship  and 
e.xposure  in  the  western  territories";  Theodore  Talbot,  of  Washington  City, 
"attached  to  the  party  with  a  view  of  advancement  in  his  profession";  and 
Frederick  Dwight,  "a  gentleman  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  availed  himself 
of  our  overland  journey  to  visit  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  China,  by  way 
of  Fort  Vancouver".  The  engagees,  principally  Canadian  and  Creole 
Frenchmen,  were  Alexis  Ayot,  Francois  Badeau,  Oliver  Beaulieu,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Bernier,  John  A.  Campbell,  John  G.  Campbell,  Manuel  Chapman,  Ran- 
som Clark,  Philibert  Courteau,  Michel  Crelis,  Wilham  Creuss,  Clinton  De- 
forest, Jean  Baptiste  Derosier,  Basil  Lajeunesse,  Frangois  Lajeunesse,  Henry 
Lee,  Louis  Menard,  Louis  Montreuil,  Samuel  Neil,  Alexis  Pera,  James 
Power,  RajDhael  Proue,  Oscar  Sarpy,  Baptiste  Tabeau,  Charles  Taplin,  Bap- 
tiste Tesson,  Auguste  Yasquez,  Joseph  Yerrot,  Patrick  White,  Tiery  Wright, 
Louis  Zindel,  and  two  Delaware  Indians — "a  fine-looking  old  man  and  his 
son,  who  were  engaged  to  accompany  the  expedition  as  hunters".  The  party 
was  armed  generally  with  Hall's  carbines,  and  had  a  brass  twelve-pound 
howitzer.  The  camp-equippage  and  provisions  were  laden  in  twelve  carts, 
each  drawn  by  two  mules,  while  a  light  covered  spring-wagon  was  provided 
for  the  safer  carriage  of  the  instruments. 

Moving  from  the  river  on  May  29tli,  on  a  southwesterly  course,  as  in 
the  previous  year,  the  expedition  reached  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  at  Elm  Grove, 
on  the  31st.  "Here",  says  Fremont,  in  his  report,  "we  were  joined  by  Mr. 
William  Gilpin,  of  ilissouri  [in  later  years  the  first  Governor  of  Colorado 
Territory],  who,  intending  this  year  to  visit  the  settlements  in  Oregon,  had 
been  invited  to  accompany  us,  and  proved  a  useful  and  agreeable  addition 
to  the  party".     From  Elm  Grove  the  company  proceeded  to  the  divergence 
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of  the  Oregon  Trail,  which  was  followed  nearly  to  its  crossing  of  the  Kansas 
River.  "Trains  of  wagons  were  almost  constantly  in  sight,  giving  to  the 
road  a  populous  and  animated  appearance,  although  the  greater  portion  of 
the  emigrants  were  collected  at  the  crossing,  or  already  on  their  march 
beyond  the  Kansas  River."'  On  June  3d,  when  within  a  few  miles  from 
the  fording-place,  the  Fremont  party  turned  up  the  valley  of  the  Kansas, 
and  on  the  8th  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Republican 
rivers,  which,  by  their  union,  form  the  Kansas  River.  Crossing  the  Smoky 
Hill  at  its  mouth,  the  party's  course  for  several  days  was  west  by  north  up 
the  valley  of  the  Republican.  The  advance  of  the  expedition  "had  been 
laboriou.s  and  extremely  slow",  and  liy  the  evening  of  June  14th  only  265 
miles  had  been  traversed  since'  it  left  the  Missouri  river,  "the  unusually 
wet  spring  and  constant  rain  having  so  saturated  the  whole  country  that 
it  was  necessary  to  _  bridge  everv'  water-course,  and,  for  days  together,  our 
usual  march  averaged  only  five  or  six  miles"'.  "Finding  that  at  such  a  rate 
of  travel",  continues  Fremont,  "it  would  be  impossible  to  comply  with  my 
instructions,  I  determined  at  this  place  [the  evening  camp  of  June  14th] 
to  divide  the  party,  and,  leaving  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  with  twenty-five  men  in 
charge  of  the  provisions  and  heavier  baggage  of  the  camp,  to  proceed  myself 
in  advance,  w-ith  a  light  party  of  fifteen  men,  taking  with  me  the  howitzer 
and  the  light  wagon  which  carried  the  instruments." 

In  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  leader  and  his  fifteen  men,  among 
whom  was  Maxwell,  started  on  ahead,  with  the  understanding  that  Fitz- 
patrick and  the  rest  of  the  company  should  follow  at  a  slower  gait.  Fre- 
mont's course  was  westward,  across  the  headwaters  of  the  Solomon  River 
and  several  of  the  Republican's  upper  branches  and  thence  on  to  the  South 
Platte,  which  he  reached  on  June  30th,  at  a  point  near  the  southeastern 
corner  of  our  Logan  County.  Here  he  turned  up  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  and  about  noon  of  the  4th  arrived  at  Fort  St.  Vrain,  where  he  and 
his  companions  received  a  hearty  welcome.  Fitzpatrick,  with  his  division 
of  the  party,  having  followed  the  .same  route,  appeared  at  the  fort  a  week 
or  so  later. 

Fremont  had  depended  on  obtaining  fresh  animals  and  replenishing 
his  supply  of  provisions  at  Fort  St.  Train,  but  as  to  these  expectations  he 
was  disappointed,  having  found  the  fort  "in  a  very  impoverished  condition". 
Maxwell's  term  of  employment  now-  was  at  an  end,  and  as  he  was  about  to 
go  to  his  home  at  Taos,  Fremont  engaged  him  to  purchase  ten  or  twelve 
mules,  "with  the  understanding  that  he  should  pack  tliem  with  provisions 
and  other  necessaries,  and  meet  me  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouit, 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  to  which  ]ioint  I  would  be  led  in  the  course  of  the 
survey". 

Maxwell  set  out  on  a  direct  course  homeward  early  in  the  morning  of 
July  6th,  and  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day  Fremont  and  his  companions 
began  their  journey  up  the  South  Platte,  having  left  instructions  for  Fitz- 
patrick directing  him,  upon  his  arrival  at  Fort  St.  Vrain,  to  remain  there 
and  aw-ait  the  party's  return.  In  the  evening  of  July  7th,  Fremont 
encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  "a  little  above  Cheny  Creek"',  the 
place  being  in  what  is  now  "West  Denver".  Shortly  before  this  halt,  he 
passed  through  an  Arapahoe  village,  in  the  river  bottom,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  lodges.  "It  appeared  extremely 
populous,  with  a  great  number  of  children;  a  circumstance  which  indicated 
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a  regular  supply  of  the  means  of  subsistence."'  Continuing  up  the  river  on 
the  next  day,  nearly  to  the  mountains,  Fremont  took  his  way  up  the  course 
of  Plum  Creek,  which  appears  on  his  map  as  "Vermillion  C",  a  name  that 
Dr.  James  had  applied  to  Cherry  Creek.  On  the  Dth,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Castle  Eock,  he  turned  eastward,  "along  the  dividing  ground  between  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas",  and,  as  provisions  were  run- 
ning low,  "in  hope  of  falling  in  with  the  buffalo".  From  a  headwater  of 
Bijou  Creek,  on  July  11th,  he  proceeded  south  by  west,  and  on  the  second 
day  thereafter  struck  the  Fontaine  at  a  point  about  fifteen  miles  below  the 
site  of  Colorado  Springs.  The  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fontaine,  at 
which  the  party  arrived  at  noon  of  the  14th,  was  down  the  east  side  of  that 
stream. 

Maxwell,  who  was  to  have  met  Fremont  here  with  mules  and  provisions, 
had  failed  to  keep  the  appointment,  having  been  detained  on  the  Eio  Grande 
by  a  tumult  among  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  Taos  against  the  "foreigners"  of 
that  place.     Concerning  this  disappointment,  Fremont  says : 

"By  this  position  of  affairs  our  expectation  of  obtaining  supplies  from  Taos 
was  cut  off.  I  had  here  the  satisfaction  to  meet  our  good  buffalo  hunter  of  1842, 
Christopher  Carson,  whose  services  I  considered  myself  fortunate  to  secure  again; 
and  as  a  reinforcement  of  mules  was  absolutely  necessary,  I  despatched  him  im- 
mediately, with  an  account  of  our  necessities,  to  Mr.  Charles  Bent,  whose  principal 
post  is  on  the  Arkansas  Elver,  about  seventy-five  miles  below  Fontane  qui  Bouit. 
He  was  directed  to  proceed  from  that  post  by  the  nearest  route  across  the  country, 
and  meet  me,  with  what  animals  he  should  be  able  to  obtain,  at  St.  Vrain's  Fort. 
I  also  admitted  into  the  party  Charles  Towns — a  native  of  St.  Louis,  a  serviceable 
man,  with  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  Toyageur. " 

In  the  morning  of  July  16th.  the  full  liuiit  of  time  for  Maxwell's 
appearance  having  expired,  Fremont  started  upon  his  return  to  Fort  St. 
Vrain,  going  up  the  east  side  of  the  Fontaine,  and  arrived  at  the  "Boiling 
Springs",  Manitou,  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  and  where  the  party 
remained  until  the  morning  of  the  19th.  Thence  the  course  of  the  Journey 
was  up  Monument  Creek  and  over  the  divide  to  the  head  of  Plum  Creek, 
near  which  the  divergence  eastward  had  been  made  on  the  outward  march. 
The  party  now  descended  Plum  Creek  to  the  South  Platte  and  proceeded 
down  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  Fort  St.  Vrain. 

"Reaching  St.  Vrain's  Fort  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  we  found  Mr.  Fitz- 
patriek  and  his  party  in  good  order  and  excellent  health,  and  with  him  my  true  and 
reliable  friend.  Kit  Carson,  who  had  brought  ten  good  mules  with  the  necessary 
pack-saddles.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  often  endured  every  extremity  of  want  during 
the  course  of  his  mountain  life,  and  knew  well  the  value  of  provisions  in  this  country, 
had  watched  over  our  stock  with  jealous  vigilance;  and  there  was  an  abundance  of 
flour,  riee,  sugar,  and  coffee  in  the  camp;  and  again  we  fared  luxuriously." 

Fremont  "had  been  able  to  obtain  no  certain  information  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  passes  in  this  portion  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  range, 
which  had  always  been  represented  as  impracticable  for  carriages,  but  the 
exploration  of  which  was  incidentally  contemplated  with  the  view  of  finding 
some  convenient  point  of  passage  for  the  road  of  emigration,  which  would 
enable  it  to  reach,  on  a  more  direct  line,  the  usual  ford  of  the  Great  Colo- 
rado—a place  considered  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  country  beyond 
that  river".     Fremont  goes  on  to  say : 

"Into  this  uncertain  and  dangerous  region  small  parties  of  three  or  four  trap- 
pers who  now  could  collect  together  rarely, ventured ;  and  consequently  it  was  seldom 
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visited  aud  little  known.  Ha^-ing  determined  to  try  the  passage  bj'  a  pass  through 
a  spur  of  the  mountains  made  by  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  Eiver,  which  rises  in  the 
high  bed  of  mountains  around  Long's  Peak,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  avoid  any  in- 
cumbrance which  would  occasion  detention,  and  accordingly  again  separated  the  party 
into  two  divisions — one  of  which,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Fitzpatriek,  was  directed 
to  cross  the  plains  to  the  mouth  of  Laramie  Eiver,  and,  continuing  thence  its  route 
along  the  usual  emigrant  road,  meet  me  at  Fort  Hall,  a  post  belonging  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  [Fur]  Company,  and  situated  on  Snake  Eiver,  as  it  is  commonly  called  in  the 
Oregon  Territory,  although  better  known  to  us  as  Lewis '  Fork  of  the  Columbia. ' ' 

Fremont  selected  from  the  company  the  following-named  men  to  con- 
stitute his  party,  "a  number  of  whom  old  associations  rendered  agreeable"' 
to  him :  Charles  Preuss,  Christopher  Carson,  Basil  Lajeunesse,  Frangois 
Badeau,  Jean  Baptiste  Bernier,  Louis  Menard,  Raphael  Proue,  Jacob  Dod- 
son,  Louis  Zindel,  Henr\-  Lee,  Jean  Baptiste  Derosier,  Frangois  Lajeunesse, 
and  Auguste  Vasquez.  To  the.se  was  added  Alexander  Godey,  "a  young 
man  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  been  in  this  country  six  or 
seven  years'",  hired  at  Fort  St.  Train  to  seiwe  as  a  hunter,  in  place  of  the 
two  Delaware  Indians,  who  had  now  decided  to  return  to  their  homes. 

On  July  ieth.  the  two  parties  started  upon  their  respective  routes. 
Fitzpatrick  took  the  old  trail  northward  to  Fort  Laramie,  while  Fremont 
diverged  to  the  northwest  at  Big  Thompson  Creek.  Ascending  that  stream 
several  miles  from  its  crossing  by  the  Laramie  Trail,  he  then  passed  over  to 
the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  River.  After  moving  up  the  latter's  course  for  three 
days,  he  turned  northward,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  encamped  on  or 
near  the  41st  parallel — the  northern  boundary  of  our  State,  after  having 
traveled,  according  to  his  measurement,  eighty  miles  from  Fort  St.  Vrain. 
On  the  preceding  day,  he  had  been  "compelled  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
to  cross  the  river  eight  or  nine  times  at  difSeult,  deep,  and  rocky  fords,  the 
stream  running  with  great  force,  swollen  by  the  rains — a  true  mountain 
torrent,  only  forty  or  fifty  feet  wide.  It  was  a  mountain  valley  of  the 
narrowest  kind — almost  a  chasm ;  and  the  scenery  very  wild  and  beautiful". 

Fremont's  route  thence  was  northwest,  along  the  easterly  base  of  the 
iledicine  Bow  Range  and  on  to  the  Oregon  Trail.  Proceeding  westward 
upon  that  highway,  through  the  South  Pass  and  beyond  the  Green  River, 
he  took  a  winding  course  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  from  which  he  went  north 
to  Fort  Hall,  where  he  arrived  on  September  18th,  and  found  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick and  his  party  awaiting  him.  From  Fort  Hall  the  united  company 
went  down  the  Snake  Eiver  Valley  and  on  to  the  Columbia  Eiver. 

Upon  his  homeward  journey,  Fremont  left  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia 
on  November  25th  (1843),  and  during  the  following  winter  made  his  way 
southward  through  central  Oregon  and  California  to  a  point  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Sierra  Xevada  Eange  to  the  northeast  from  Los  Angeles.  His 
route  thence  was  northeastwardly,  into  and  across  the  Utah  Basin  to  Utah 
Lake.  Crossing  the  Wasatch  Eange,  he  continued  upon  a  northeasterly 
course,  and  entered  the  northwestern  corner  of  Colorado's  area  early  in 
June  (1844),  by  way  of  Brown's  Hole. 

Moving  on  toward  the  northeast,  Fremont  crossed  into  territory  of  the 
present  State  of  Wyoming  and  passed  over  the  Continental  Divide  into  the 
valley  of  the  North  Platte,  which  he  entered  on  Jime  13th.  In  his  report, 
under  that  date,  he  says : 

' '  We  were  now  about  two  degrees  south  of  the  South  Pass,  and  our  course  home 
would  have  been  eastwardly;  but  that  would  have  taken  us  over  ground  already  ex- 
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amiued,  and  therefore  without  the  interest  which  would  excite  curiosity.  Southwardlj 
there  were  objects  worthy  to  be  explored,  to-wit:  The  approximation  of  the  head- 
waters of  three  difieerent  rivers— the  Platte,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Grand  Eiver  Fork 
of  the  Eio  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of  California;  the  passes  at  the  heads  of  these 
rivers;  and  the  thr^e  remarkable  mountain  coves,  called  parks,  in  which  they  took 
their  rise.  One  of  these  parks  [our  "Middle  Park"]  was,  of  course,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  dividing  ridge ;  and  a  visit  to  it  would  require  ns  once  more  to  cross  the 
summit  of  the  Eocky  ilountains  to  the  west,  and  then  to  recross  to  the  east;  making 
in  all,  with  the  transit  we  had  just  accomplished,  three  crossings  of  that  mountain 
[range]  in  this  section  of  its  course.  But,  no  matter.  The  coves,  the  heads  of  the 
rivers,  the  approximation  of  their  waters,  the  practicability  of  the  mountain  passes, 
and  the  locality  of  the  three  parks,  were  all  objects  of  interest;  and,  although  well 
known  to  hunters  and  trappers,  were  unknown  to  science  and  to  history.  We  there- 
fore changed  our  course,  and  turned  up  the  Valley  of  the  [North]  Platte,  instead  of 
going  down  it. ' ' 

Moving  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  along  the  base  of  the  main  range, 
with  the  North  Platte  upon  his  left,  Fremont  reentered  the  land  of  Colo- 
rado about  noon  of  June  15th;  and  in  the  evening  of  that  day  encamped 
on  the  river  at  a  place  a  few  miles  southwest  of  the  present  hamlet  of 
Pinkhampton  (in  Larimer  Coimty).  "The  valley  narrowed  as  we  as- 
cended," says  he,  "and  presently  degenerated  into  a  gorge,  through  which 
the  river  passed  as  through  a  gate.  We  entered  it,  and  found  ourselves 
in  the  New  Park  [our  "North  Park"] — a  beautiful  circular  valley  of 
thirty  miles  diameter,  walled  in  all  around  with  snowy  mountains,  rich 
with  water  and  with  grass,  fringed  with  pine  on  the  mountain  sides  belo* 
the  snow-line,  and  a  paradise  to  all  grazing  animals.  The  Indian  name 
for  it  signifies  'Cow  Lodge',  of  which  our  own  may  be  considered  a  trans- 
lation; the  enclosure,  the  grass,  the  water,  and  the  herds  of  buffalo  roam- 
ing over  it,  naturally  presenting  the  idea  of  a  park." 

Taking  a  course  up  the  westward  fork  of  the  North  Platte,  Fremont 
crossed  the  divide  on  the  17th  and  descended  into  our  Middle  Park, 
which  was  then  known  as  "Old  Park".  "We  fell  into  a  broad  and  excel- 
lent trail,  made  by  buffalo,  where  a  wagon  would  pass  with  ease;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  we  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, through  a  pass  which  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  we  had  ever 
seen."  Having  followed  Milk  Creek  to  its  union  with  the  Grand  Eiver, 
the  party  here  encountered  a  large  band  of  Arapahoe  and  Sioux  Indians, 
who  were  disposed  to  make  trouble  until  mollified  by  a  generous  number 
of  presents.  Proceeding  up  the  Blue  Eiver,  the  explorers  passed  from  its 
farthest  headwater  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Middle  Park  across 
the  range  to  the  head  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  South  Platte  Eiver,  in 
the  northwestern  section  of  the  South  Park,  on  the  21st.  Moving  down 
the  South  Fork  on  the  next  day,  the  party  passed,  about  noon,  within 
hearing  distance  of  a  luittle  between  TJte  and  Arapahoe  Indians;  and 
during  the  afternoon  Pike's  Peak  was  plainly  in  view.  "This  was  a 
familiar  object",  says  Fremont,  "and  it  had  for  us  the  face  of  an  old 
friend.  At  its  foot  were  the  springs,  where  we  had  spent  a  pleasant 
day  in  coming  out.  Near  it  were  the  habitations  of  civilized  men;  and 
it  overlooked  the  broad,  smooth  plains,  which  promised  us  an  easy  journey 
to  our  home."  Of  his  exit  from  the  South  Park  and  descent  from  the 
mountains  to  "the  haliitations  of  civilized  men",  the  leader's  report  tells 
the  followinsr : 
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"The  next  clay  [June  22(1]  we  left  the  river  [the  South  Fork  of  the  South 
Platte],  which  continued  its  course  toward  Pike's  Peak;  and,  taking  a  southeasterly 
direction,  in  about  ten  miles  we  crossed  a  gentle  ridge,  and,  issuing  from  the  South 
Park,  we  found  ourselves  involved  among  the  broken  spurs  of  the  mountains  which 
border  the  great  prairie  plains.  Although  broken  and  extremely  rugged,  the  country 
was  very  interesting,  being  well  watered  by  numerous  affluents  to  the  Arkansas  River, 
and  covered  with  grass  and  a  variety  of  trees.  The  streams  which,  in  the  upper 
part  of  their  courses,  ran  through  grassy  and  open  hollows,  after  a  few  miles  all 
descended  into  deep  and  impracticable  canons,  through  which  they  found  their  way 
to  the  Arkansas  Valley.  Here  the  buffalo  trails  we  had  followed  were  dispersed 
among  the  hills,  or  crossed  over  into  the  more  open  valleys  of  other  streams.  During 
the  day  our  road  was  fatiguing  and  difficult,  reminding  us  much,  by  its  steep  and 
rocky  character,  of  our  travelling  the  year  before  among  the  Wind  Eiver  Mountains; 
but  always  at  night  we  found  some  grassy  bottom,  which  afforded  us  a  pleasant 
camp.  In  the  deep  seclusion  of  these  little  streams  we  found  always  an  abundant 
pasturage  and  a  wild  luxuriance  of  plants  and  trees.  .  .  .  After  several  days' 
laborious  travelling  we  succeeded  in  extricating  ourselves  from  the  mountains,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th  encamped  immediately  at  their  foot,  on  a  handsome  tributary 
of  the  Arkansas  Eiver.  In  the  afternoon  we  descended  the  stream,  winding  our 
way  along  the  bottoms,  which  were  densely  wooded  with  oak,  and  in  the  evening  en- 
camped near  the  main  river.  Continuing  the  next  day  our  road  along  the  Arkansas, 
and  meeting  on  the  way  a  war  party  of  Arapahoe  Indians  (who  had  recently  com- 
mitted some  outrages  at  Bent's  Fort,  killing  stock  and  driving  off  horses),  we  ar- 
rived before  sunset  at  the  pueblo  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouit  Eiver, 
where  we  had  the  pleasure  to  find  a  number  of  our  old  acquaintances. ' ' 

Leaving  the  Pueblo  on  June  30th,  Fremont's  ''cavalcade  moved  rap- 
idly down  the  Arkansas,  along  the  broad  road  which  follows  the  river", 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  arrived  at  Bent's  Fort.  "As  we 
emerged  into  view  from  the  groves  on  the  river,  we  were  saluted  with  a 
display  of  the  national  flag  and  repeated  discharges  from  the  guns  of 
the  fort,  where  we  were  received  by  Mr.  George  Bent  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come and  a  friendly  hospitality,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  we  spent 
several  very  agreeable  days." 

Fremont  set  out  from  Bent's  Fort  upon  his  way  to  the  Missouri 
Eiver  on  July  5th,  continuing  upon  the  "broad  wagon  road"  down  the 
Arkansas  for  about  twenty  miles,  where  he  crossed  northeastwardly  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Smoky  Hill  Eiver.  Following  the  course  of  this 
stream  to  a  point  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Lindsborg,  Kan- 
sas, he  diverged  to  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  upon  which  he  proceeded  eastward, 
arriving  at  "the  little  town  of  Kansas"  on  the  last  day  of  that  month. 
On  August  1st,  the  party  boarded  a  steamboat  bound  for  St.  Louis, 
where  the  organization  was  disbanded  a  week  later. 

Fremont's  third  expedition  into  and  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  on  which  he  crossed  from  east  to  west  the  central  part  of  Colorado's 
domain,  was  undertaken  in  the  summer  of  1845.  Of  its  purposes,  he 
tells  the  following  in  his  Memoirs: 

"Concurrently  with  the  Eeport  upon  the  second  expedition  the  plans  and  scope 
of  a  third  one  had  been  matured.  It  was  decided  that  it  should  be  directed  to  that 
section  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  gives  rise  to  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of  California;  to 
complete  the  examination  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  its  interesting  region ;  and  to 
extend  the  survey  west  and  southwest  to  the  examination  of  the  great  ranges  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion through  the  mountains  to  the  ocean  in  that  latitude.  And  in  arranging  this  ex- 
pedition, the  eventualities  of  war  were  taken  into  consideration. 

' '  The  geographical  examinations  proposed  to  be  made  were  in  greater  part  in 
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Mexican  territory.  This  was  the  situation:  Texas  was  gone  and  California  was  break- 
ing off  by  reason  of  distance;  the  now  increasing  American  emigration  was  sure  to 
seek  its  better  climate.  Oregon  was  still  in  dispute;  nothing  was  settled  except  the 
fact  of  a  disputed  boundary;  and  the  chances  of  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain  lent 
also  its  contingencies. 

"Mexico,  at  war  with  the  United  States,  would  inevitably  favor  English  pro- 
tection for  California.  English  citizens  were  claiming  payment  for  loans  and  in- 
demnity for  losses.  Our  relations  with  England  were  already  clouded,  and  in  the 
event  of  war  with  Mexico,  if  not  anticipated  by  us,  an  English  fleet  would  certainly 
take  possession  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. ' ' 

The  third  expedition  was  organized  upon  the  familiar  ground  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  Elver.  Of  the  preparations  and  personnel  of 
the  organization,  Fremont,  novy  a  Brevet-Captain  by  President  Tyler's 
appointment,  says  in  his  Memoirs: 

".  .  .  For  this  expedition  ampler  means  had  been  provided,  and  in  view  of 
uncertain  conditions  the  force  suitably  increased.  In  addition  to  the  usual  outfit  of 
arms  I  had  procured  about  a  dozen  rifles,  the  best  that  could  be  found ;  with  the  object 
of  setting  them  up  as  prizes  for  the  best  marksmen,  to  be  shot  for  during  the 
journey.     Many  of  my  old  men  joined  me.    And  I  had  again  Godey. 

"The  animals  I  had  left  on  pasture  were  in  fine  condition;  hardened  by  the 
previous  journey  and  thoroughly  rested,  they  were  well  fitted  to  endure  a  campaign. 
From  the  Delaware  nation  twelve  men  had  been  chosen  to  go  with  me.  These  were 
known  to  be  good  hunters  and  two  of  them  were  chiefs,  Swanok  and  Sagundai.  Mr. 
Preuss  was  not  with  me  this  time;  but  was  now  in  assured  employment  and  preferred 
in  his  comfortable  home  to  rest  from  the  hardships  of  the  last  journey.  In  his  place 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Kern,  of  Philadelphia,  went  with  me  as  topographer.  He  was  besides 
an  accomplished  artist;  his  skill  in  sketching  from  nature  and  in  accurately  drawing 
and  coloring  birds  and  plants  made  him  a  valuable  accession  to  the  expedition.  Lieu- 
tenants Abert  and  Peck  had  been  attached  to  my  command,  and  also  with  me  were 
Mr.  James  McDowell,  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Benton,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Talbot,  whose 
health  had  been  restored  by  the  previous  journey. ' ' 

The  organization  traveled  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  to  its  crossing  of  the 
Arkansas  Elver,  and  thence  followed  the  old  trail  of  the  fur  traders  up 
the  northward  bank  of  that  river,  arriving  at  Fort  Bent  on  August  2d. 
No  exceptional  incidents  had  occurred  during  the  march.  The  Memoirs 
of  tlie  Pathfinder  now  go  on  to  say : 

' '  This  was  our  real  point  of  departure.  It  was  desirable  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  prairie  region  to  the  southward,  embracing  the  Canadian  and  other  rivers.  I 
accordingly  formed  a  detached  party,  in  charge  of  which  I  placed  Lieutenants  Abert 
and  Peck,  Lieutenant  Abert  being  in  chief  command.  Including  these  officers,  the 
command  consisted  of  thirty-three  men,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  my 
friend  Mr.  Fitzpatriok  for  their  guide.  I  had  endeavored  to  obtain  the  services  of 
an  Indian  who  knew  well  the  country,  and  was  a  man  of  great  influence,  especially 
among  the  Camanches,  but  no  offer  that  I  could  make  him  would  induce  him  to  go. 
It  happened  that  the  Fort  [Fort  Bent]  was  well  provisioned,  and  from  its  supplies 
we  were  able  to  furnish  the  party  with  a  good  outfit.    .    .    . 

' '  On  the  12th  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  took  leave  of  me  and  joined  the  party.  On  the 
same  day  Lieutenant  Abert  changed  his  encampment  preparatory  to  making  his  start, 
and  on  the  14th  the  two  officers  came  to  take  leave  of  me.  .  .  .  The  next  day  I 
sent  Lieutenant  Abert  his  instructions,  which  were  to  survey  the  Canadian  from  its 
source  to  its  junction  with  the  Arkansas,  taking  in  his  way  the  Purgatory  River,  and 
the  heads  of  the  Wasliita;  and  on  the  16th  he  commenced  his  journey  down  the 
Arkansas  [to  the  Purgatory].  With  lieutenant  Abert  also  went  Jlr.  James  Mc- 
Dowell, who  decided  to  avail  himself  of  this  survey  to  return  for  the  reason  that  his 
work  would  not  be  carried  into  the  winter,  while  my  journey  to  the  Pacific  was  ex- 
pected to  be  of  long  duration. 

"From  the  Fort  I  sent  an  express  to  Carson  at  a  rancho,  or  stock  farm,  which 
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with  his  friend  Eiehard  Owens  he  had  established  on  the  Cimarron,  a  tributary  to  the 
Arkansas  Eiver.  But  he  had  promised  that  in  the  event  I  should  need  him,  he  would 
join  me.  And  I  knew  that  he  would  not  fail  to  come.  My  messenger  found  him 
busy  starting  the  congenial  work  of  making  up  a  stock  ranch.  There  was  no  time  to 
be  lost,  and  he  did  not  hesitate.  He  sold  everything  at  a  sacrifice,  farm  and  cattle; 
and  not  only  came  liimself  but  brought  his  friend  Owens  to  join  the  party.  This  was 
like  Carson,  prompt,  self-sacrificing,  and  true.  I  received  them  both  with  great  satis- 
faction. That  Owens  was  a  good  man  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  and  Carson  were 
friends.  Cool,  brave,  and  of  good  judgment;  a  good  hunter  and  good  shot;  ex- 
perienced in  mountain  life;  he  was  an  acquisition,  and  proved  valuable  throughout 
the  campaign.  Godey  had  proved  himself  during  the  preceding  journey,  which  had 
brought  out  his  distinguishing  qualities  of  resolute  and  aggressive  courage.  .  .  . 
I  mention  him  here  because  the  three  men  come  fitly  together,  and  because  of  the  . 
peculiar  qualities  which  gave  them  in  the  highest  degree  efficiency  for  the  service  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  The  three,  under  Kapoleon,  might  have  become  Marshals, 
chosen  as  he  chose  men.  Carson,  of  great  courage,  quick  and  complete  perception, 
taking  in  at  a  glance  the  advantages  as  well  as  the  chances  for  defeat;  Godey,  in- 
sensible to  danger,  of  perfect  coolness  and  stubborn  resolution;  Owens,  equal  in 
courage  to  the  others,  and  in  coolness  equal  to  Godey.  .  .  .  Godey  was  a  Creolo 
Frenchman  of  Saint  Louis,  of  medium  height,  with  black  eyes  and  silky  curling  black 
hair  which  was  his  pride.  In  all  situations  he  had  that  care  of  his  person  which 
good  looks  encourage. ' ' 

Fremont  left  Fort  Bent  on  August  16th,  proceeding  up  the  north- 
ward side  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  upon  the  old  trail,  "with  a  well- 
appointed  compact  party  of  sixty;  mostly  experienced  and  self-reliant 
men,  equal  to  any  emergency  likely  to  occur  and  willing  to  meet  it". 
The  route  l)y  which  they  were  to  cross  the  mountains  was  by  way  of  the 
Arkansas  to  the  Continental  Divide,  but  their  rate  of  travel  to  the  summit 
was  slow.  The  evening  camp  of  the  20th  was  made  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Fontaine.  The  caravan  crossed  the  river  at  a  point  a  few  miles 
above  the  site  of  the  city  of  Pueblo,  and  continued  on  the  south  side  of 
the  stream — upon  Mexican  territory — to  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Canon, 
where  the  river  was  recrossed,  arriving  there  in  the  evening  of  August 
26th.  Fremont  says  that  after  resuming  the  march  in  the  next  morning, 
"we  passed  in  our  way  over  a  bench  of  the  mountain  wlaich  the  trappers 
believed  to  be  the  place  where  Pike  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mexicans. 
But  this  side  of  the  river  was  within  our  territory.  He  supposed  him- 
self to  be  on  the  Arkansas  [  !]  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  where  he  had  built  a  stockade".  In  all  the  reports  of  his  explora- 
tions, this  is  Fremont's  only  reference  to  Captain  Pike's  operations  in  the 
EocW  Mountains. 

Neither  Fremont  nor  any  of  his  men  attempted  to  pass  through 
the  Royal  Gorge,  the  entire  caravan  malting  a  detour  around  it  on  the 
northward  side.  After  fording  Currant  Creek,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Arkansas,  the  party  pursued  a  winding 
course  through  the  narrow  mountain-valleys,  approacliing  at  one  point 
close  to  the  route  Fremont  had  followed  out  of  the  South  Park  in  the 
year  before,  and  struck  the  river  on  September  2d,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  site  of  our  town  of  Buena  Yista.  Crossing  to  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  stream,  the  company  moved  up  its  valley,  making  more  rapid  prog- 
ress than  on  previous  stages  of  the  march  since  leaving  Fort  Bent. 
"This  was  pleasant  traveling.  The  weather  now  was  delightful  and  the 
country  beautiful.  Fresh  and  green,  aspen  groves  and  pine  woods  and 
clear  rushing  water,  cool  streams  sparkling  over  rocky  beds."     From  the 
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head  of  the  Arkansas,  Fremont  traversed  the  sxuiimit  of  the  main  range 
to  the  head  of  Eagle  Eiver,  which  he  called  "Piney  Creek",  on  Septem- 
ber 4th,  probably  by  the  pass  which  at  present  Isears  his  name.  Pro- 
ceeding down  the  course  of  the  Eagle  into  the  neighborhood  of  our 
town  of  Minturn,  he  turned  toward  the  Xorthwest,  and  crossed  the 
Grand  Eiver  several  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  present  Egeria  Creek. 
Thence  his  course  was  west  by  noi-th  to  the  head  of  the  White  River, 
down  wliieh  he  took  his  way  into  tlie  country  that  now  forms  the  State 
of  Utah. 

Continuing  westward,  through  the  Utah  Basin,  Fremont  entered  Cal- 
ifornia early  in  December  (1845).  In  the  next  year,  he  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  series  of  swiftly-moving  events  by  which  that  Mexican 
Province  was  attached  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  close  of  our  war  with  Mexico,  Fremont,  then  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  United  States  Army,  resigned  his  commission  and  re- 
turned to  civil  life.  In  the  summer  of  1848,  he  made  preparations  for 
his  fourth  expedition  into  the  Far  West,  and  which  was  a  private  enter- 
prise, in  the  interests  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  survey  of  a  route 
for  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  he  and  Senator  Benton  bearing  a  large 
part  of  the  expense.  As  brought  together  at  Westport  (now  a  part  of 
Kansas  City),  in  the  fore  part  of  October,  of  that  year,  Fremont's  com- 
pany numbered  thirty-three  men,  most  of  whom  had  been  with  him  in  his 
Ijrevious  expeditions.  Again  he  had  Charles  Preiiss,  the  Topographer; 
E.  M.  Kern,  Artist  (together  with  the  latter's  brother,  R.  H.  Kern); 
and  Alexander  Godey,  the  hunter;  but,  unfortunately,  Carson  was  not 
and  was  not  to  be  with  him.  Instead  of  wagons  for  transporting  bag- 
gage and  supplies,  a  drove  of  pack-mules  had  been  provided  for  that 
service. 

Leaving  Westport  on  October  19th,  Fremont  traversed  the  plains  of 
Kansas  by  way  of  the  Kansas  River  and  its  Smoky  Hill  fork,  and  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  latter  he  went  southwest  to  the  Arkansas,  arriving 
at  Fort  Bent  in  the  middle  of  November.  His  purpose  was  to  take  a 
more  southerly  route  across  the  ranges  than  any  he  had  pursued  in  his 
former  explorations;  and  notwithstanding  the  warnings  given  him  by 
frontiennen  and  Indians  then  at  the  fort  of  the  severe  winter-conditions 
existing  in  the  mountains  even  that  early  in  the  season,  he  pushed  for- 
ward upon  his  mission. 

With  one  hundred  and  twenty  pack-mules  in  liis  train,  he  moved 
up  the  Arkansas  to  the  Pueblo,  where  he  found  "Old  Bill"  Williams,  a 
noted  rover  of  the  plains  and  the  mountains,  whom  he  engaged  to 
serve  as  guide.  Proceeding  on  up  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hard- 
scrabble,  Fremont,  turned  southwest,  crossed  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range 
by  way  of  Roubideau's  Pass,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  December,  en- 
tered the  San  Luis  Valley.  "About  the  11th  of  December,"  says  Fre- 
mont, "we  found  ourselves  at  the  north  of  the  Del  Norte  [Rio  Grande] 
Canon,  where  that  river  issues  from  the  St.  John's  [San  Juan]  Moun- 
tains, one  of  the  highest,  most  nigged  and  impracticable  of  all  the 
Rocky  Mountain  ranges,  inaccessible  to  trappers  and  hunters  even  in 
the  summer  time.  Across  the  point  of  this  elevated  range  our  guide 
conducted  us,  and  having  still  great  confidence  in  his  k-nowledge,  we 
pressed   onwards   with    fatal   resolution."      While   tlie   traveling   had   been 
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hard  since  they  passed  the  foot-hills,  their  troubles  now  began  in  earnest. 
The  dead  of  an  unusually  rigorous  winter  was  at  hand,  the  weather 
bitterly  cold,  and  the  snow  almost  waist-deep.  Of  the  occurrences  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  or  twelve  days  I  quote  the  following  from  Fremont's 
narrative : 

"We  pressed  up  towards  the  summit,  the  snow  deepening;  and  in  four  or  five 
days  reached  the  naked  ridges  which  lie  above  the  timbered  country,  and  which  form 
the  dividing  grounds  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Along 
these  naked  ridges  it  storms  nearly  all  winter,  and  the  winds  sweep  across  them  with 
remorseless  fury.  On  our  first  attempt  to  cross  we  encountered  a  pouderie  (dry 
snow  driven  thick  through  the  air  by  \-iolent  wind,  and  in  which  objects  are  visible 
only  at  a  short  distance),  and  were  driven  back,  having  some  ten  or  twelve  men 
variously  frozen,  face,  hands  or  feet.  The  guide  became  nigh  frozen  to  death  here, 
and  dead  mules  were  already  lying  about  the  fires.  Meantime,  it  snowed  steadily. 
The  next  day  we  made  mauls,  and  beating  a  road  or  trench  through  the  snow  crossed 
the  crest  in  defiance  of  the  pouderie,  and  encamped  immediately  below  in  the  edge  of 
the  timber.  The  trail  showed  as  if  a  defeated  party  had  passed  by;  pack-saddles 
and  packs,  scattered  articles  of  clothing,  and  dead  mules  strewed  along.  A  con- 
tinuance of  stormy  weather  paralyzed  all  movement.  We  were  encamped  somewhere 
about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Westward,  the  country  was  buried  in  deep  snow. 
It  was  impossible  to  advance,  and  to  turn  back  was  equally  impracticable.  We  were 
overtaken  by  sudden  and  inevitable  ruin.  It  so  happened  that  the  only  places  where 
any  grass  could  be  had  were  the  extreme  summit  of  the  ridges,  where  the  sweeping 
winds  kept  the  rocky  ground  bare  and  the  snow  could  not  lie.  Below  these,  animals 
could  not  get  about,  the  snow  being  deep  enough  to  bury  them.  Here,  therefore,  in 
the  full  violence  of  the  storms  we  were  obliged  to  keep  our  animals.  They  could  not 
be  moved  either  way.    It  was  instantly  apparent  that  we  should  lose  eyery  animal. 

' '  I  determined  to  recross  the  mountain  more  towards  the  open  country,  and  haul 
or  pack  the  baggage  (by  men)  down  to  the  Del  Norte.  With  great  labor  the  bag- 
gage was  transported  across  the  crest  to  the  head  springs  of  a  little  stream  leading  to 
the  main  river.  A  few  days  were  sufficient  to  destroy  our  fine  band  of  mules.  They 
generally  kept  huddled  together,  and  as  they  froze,  one  would  be  seen  to  tumble 
down  and  the  snow  would  cover  him;  sometimes  they  would  break  off  and  rush 
down  towards  the  timber  until  they  were  stopped  by  the  deep  snow,  where  they  were 
soon  hidden  by  the  pouderie.  The  courage  of  the  men  failed  fast;  in  fact,  I  have 
never  seen  men  so  soon  discouraged  by  misfortune  as  we  were  on  this  occasion.  .  .  . 
In  this  situation,  I  determined  to  send  in  a  party  to  the  Spanish  settlements  of  New 
Mexico  for  provisions,  and  mules  to  transport  our  baggage  to  Taos.  With  economy, 
and  after  we  should  leave  the  mules,  we  had  not  two  weeks'  provisions  in  the  camp. 
These  consisted  of  a  store  which  I  had  preserved  for  a  hard  day,  macaroni  and 
bacon.  From  among  the  volunteers  I  chose  King,  Braekenridge,  Creutzfeldt  [the 
botanist  of  the  expedition],  and  the  guide  Williams;  the  party  under  the  command 
of  King.  In  case  of  the  least  delay  at  the  settlements,  he  was  to  send  me  an  express. 
In  the  meantime,  we  were  to  occupy  ourselves  in  removing  the  baggage  and  equipage 
down  to  the  Del  Xorte,  which  we  reached  with  our  baggage  in  a  few  days  after  their 
departure   (which  was  the  day  after  Christmas)." 

After  waiting  sixteen  days  without  any  tidings  from  King  and  his 
party,  the  snow  having  continued  to  fall  in  the  meantime  almost  without 
cessation,  and  one  of  his  men  having  frozen  to  death,  Fremont  resolved 
to  go  in  search  of  them.  Leaving  instructions  to  those  who  were  to  re- 
main at  the  camp  that  if  they  did  not  hear  from  him  within  the  stated 
time  thev  were  to  follow  down  the  river,  the  leader,  accompanied  by 
Godey,  Preuss,  and  a  man  from  the  ranks  named  Saunders,  with  a  scant 
supply  of  food,  set  out  afoot  upon  the  desperate  errand,  intending  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  meet  King  to  press  on  to  the  nearest  Mexican  settle- 
ment and  there  send  back  relief  for  those  left  behind.  On  the  sixth 
day  afterward,   Fremont   fell   in  with  a   small  band  of   friendly   Indians 
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from  whbm  he  obtained  four  feeble  horses  and  a  guide,  and  in  the 
evening  of  that  day  discovered  Creutzfeldt,  Braekenridge,  and  Williams 
huddled  by  a  little  camp-fire  awaiting  death  from  starvation — "the  most 
miserable  objects  I  have  ever  seen".  King  had  died  from  exhaustion  a 
few  days  before.  The  four  men,  having  lost  their  way  soon  after  start- 
ing upon  their  journey,  had  wandered  over  the  San  Luis  Valley  in 
fruitless  attempts  to  find  a  course  to  the  settlements.  Xearly  a  week  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  fragments  of  their  provisions  had  been  consumed. 

AVith  the  amaciated  men  upon  horses,  Fremont  and  his  companions 
moved  on  southward,  and  reached  an  outlying  iEexican  settlement  on 
January  20th,  "the  tenth  evening  after  leaving  our  camp  in  the  moun- 
tains, having,  travelled  through  snow  and  on  foot  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles".  In  the  next  morning,  Fremont  and  Godey  hastened  to  Taos  ou 
horseback.  Two  days  later,  CTodey  and  several  Mexicans  were  upon  their 
way  with  horses  and  provisions  to  bring  in  the  other  members  of  the 
ill-starred  expedition.  These,  numbering  twenty-two  in  all  when  Fre- 
mont left  them,  after  remaining  at  the  camp  a  week  longer,  had  started 
down  the  river,  almost  destitute  of  food.  On  the  third  day  of  the 
march,  three  or  four  men  having  died,  the  band  broke  up  into  small 
groups,  w-hich  soon  became  scattered.  Some  members  of  these,  in  the 
extremity  of  their  sufferings  from  hunger,  resorted  to  cannibalism.  Witb 
supplies  obtained  from  Godey,  the  survivors  were  enabled  to  straggle  into 
the  Mexican  settlements,  but  when  all  were  mustered,  eleven  men  of  the 
company  that  had  entered  the  San  .Tuan  Mountains  were  known  to  be 
dead. 

Fremont  attempted  to  make  Bill  ^^'iIliams  the  scapegoat  for  the  dis- 
aster. ''The  error  of  our  journey",  says  he,  "was  committed  in  engaging 
this  man.  He  proved  never  to  have  in  the  least  known,  or  entirely  to 
have  forgotten,  the  whole  region  of  country  through  which  we  were  to 
pass."  But  Williams  asserted  that  at  the  time  of  his  engagement  he, 
like  many  others,  had  advised  Fremont  not  to  attempt  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains in  that  exceptionally  severe  season :  and,  doubtless  with  truth,  that 
after  the  party  had  reached  the  base  of  the  San  Juan  Range  his  judg- 
ment and  counsel  against  proceeding  farther  were  set  aside  by  the  ex- 
pedition's leader. 

At  Taos,  Fremont  became  tlie  guest  of  his  friend.  Kit  Carson,  whose 
home  was  in  that  town.  He  was  still  determined  to  go  on  to  California, 
and  in  the  middle  of  February,  with  a  new  outfit  of  horses  and  supplies, 
and  a  company  numbering  thirty  men,  he  set  out  from  Santa  Fe,  his 
coiirse  being  down  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  thence  westward  through 
the  southern  border  of  Xew  Mexico  and  Arizona.  He  reached  the  coast 
in  April  (1849),  and  in  the  following  December  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  the  proposed  new  State  of  California,  which  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  in  September,  1850.  During  his  brief  term  in  the  Senate 
Fremont  served  with  ability  and  distinction. 

In  an  act  approved  ilarch  3,  1853,  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army.  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  "to  employ  such  ixirtion  of  the  corps  of  topo- 
graphical engineers,  and  such  other  persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  to 
make  such  explorations  and  surveys  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to  ascer- 
tain the  most  practicalile  and  economic  route  for  a  railroad  from  the  ^lis- 
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sissippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean",  the  siun  of  $150,000  being  appropriated 
to  defray  the  expense.  Of  the  several  lines  which  Jeiierson  Davis,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  decided  to  have  explored  and  surveyed,  one,  which  he 
termed  the  "Central  Route",  lay  along  the  course  of  the  38th  parallel  of 
latitude.  The  friends  of  Fremont,  who  was  now  in  private  life  and  living 
in  Paris,  France,  expected  that  he  would  be  reappointed  to  the  Corps  of 
Topographical  Engineers  and  placed  in  command  of  one  of  the  explora- 
tions ;  preferably  that  of  the  central  line,  in  order  that  the  enterprise  might 
have  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  western  countiy. 
But  Mr.  Davis,  declining  to  consider  the  Pathfinder  for  any  of  the  ap- 
pointments, put  Captain  John  W.  Gunnison  (a  Vermouter),  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  at  the  head  of  the  expedition  to  examine  the  central 
route,  and  which  was  to  tenninate  its  westward  survey  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  Utah  Basin.  Gunnison  was  directed  "to  explore  and  suiTcy  the 
pass  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  headwaters  of 
the  Rio  del  Korte,  by  way  of  the  Huerfano  river  and  Coo-che-to-pa,  or 
some  other  eligible  pass,  into  the  region  of  Grand  and  Green  rivers,  and 
westwardly  to  the  Vegas  de  Santa  Clara  and  Nicollet  river  of  the  Great 
Basin,  and  thence  northwardly  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Utah  on  a  return 
route,  to  explore  the  most  available  passes  and  cafiones  of  the  Wasatch 
range  and  South  Pass  to  Fort  Laramie". 

The  party,  as  finally  organized  at  Westport,  in  June  of  that  year, 
consisted  of  Captain  Gunnison,  commander;  First  Lieutenant  E.  G.  Beck- 
with,  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  Artillery,  Assistant;  R.  H.  Kern,  Topog- 
rapher and  Artist;  Sheppard  Homans,  Astronomer;  Dr.  James  Schiel, 
Surgeon,  Geologist,  "&c.";  F.  Creutzfeldt,  Botanist;  J.  A.  Snyder,  As- 
sistant Topographer,  "&c." ;  Second  Lieutenant  (Brevet-Captain)  R.  M. 
^lorris  and  "some  thirty  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  regi- 
ment of  mounted  riflemen";  Charles  Taplin,  Wagonmaster;  "besides  the 
necessary  teamsters  and  employes  for  the  performance  of  the  labors  of 
the  route".  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Captain  Gunnison,  in  the 
following  October,  the  report  of  the  expedition  was  written  by  Lieutenant 
Beckwith,  who  incorporated  into  it  the  material  of  Gunnison's  notes. 

The  advance  began  on  June  '23d,  and,  without  delay  or  important 
incident,  the  party  arrived  at  Fort  Atkinson,  a  United  States  military 
post  on  the  Arkansas  River,  near  the  line  of  the  100th  meridian,  on  July 
16th.  After  a  halt  of  three  days  at  that  fort,  the  surveyors  moved  on  up 
the  northward  bank  of  the  Arkansas  and,  according  to  Beckwith's  map, 
entered  the  eastern  border  of  Colorado  on  the  24th.  On  the  second  day 
after,  "we  reached  what  is  called  the  Big  Timber,  a  section  of  the  river 
of  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  on  the  islands  and  banks  of  which 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  cotton-wood  grows.  It  deserved  the  name, 
however,  only  when  compared  with  this  river  as  I  have  described  it  a  few 
days  back.  The  trees  are  scattered  over  the  bottom,  in  numbers  not  unlike 
those  of  the  new  cotton-fields  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  with  inviting 
shades ;  but  they  are  not  thick  enough  to  obstruct  the  view,  and  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river  discovers  the  same  dry  hills  as  before".  On  the 
27th,  "we  passed  two  or  three  log-houses,  occupied  as  a  trading-station  by 
Mr.  William  Bent,  during  the  past  winter,  but  now  left  vacant,  and,  as 
yet,  undestroyed  by  the  Indians.  .  .  .  Thirteen  miles  brought  us  to  the 
termination  of  the  Big  Timber". 
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In  the  evening  of  the  28th,  the  party  encamped  near  the  ruius  of  the 
historic  Fort  Bent.  "Its  adobe  walls  still  stand",  says  Beckwith,  "with 
here  and  there  a  tower  and  chimney."  Two  days  later,  camp  was  made 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Apishapa,  which  all  hands  supposed  to  be  the 
Huerfano,  on  which  the  more  ditficult  part  of  the  survey  was  to  begin. 
As  the  Arkansas  here  was  "300  yards  wide,  varying  in  depth  from  one  to 
three  feet",  there  was  some  trouble  and  delay  in  transferring  the  outfit  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  river,  the  heavier  wagons  having  to  be  ferried  upon 
rafts  of  logs.  Leaving  the  Arkansas  on  August  2d,  the  caravan  moved  up 
the  westward  side  of  the  Apishapa,  and  continued  upon  that  course  until 
the  evening  of  August  5th,  when  the  officers  discovered  that  they  were  not 
on  the  Huerfano.  So,  in  the  next  morning,  "after  travelling  two  miles 
in  the  direction  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  we  bore  to  the  right  and  struck  a 
wagon  trail  leading  from  the  Eaton  Pass  to  the  Pueblo  on  the  Arkansas, 
and  Fort  Laramie  on  the  Platte.  This  we  followed  to  the  Cuchara,  which 
is  forty  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep  at  the  ford  which  we  crossed,  and 
encamped  two  miles  above  the  ford".  Beckwith,  accompanied  by  five  men, 
now  went  to  the  small  settlement  of  ^Mexicans  on  the  Greenhorn  Eiver  to 
obtain  a  guide  to  lead  the  way  through  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass  to  Fort 
Massachusetts;  and  upon  his  return  the  party  "crossed  over  to  the  Huer- 
fano". "We  can  say",  remarks  Beckwith,  "that  no  obstruction  of  any  mag- 
nitude exists,  thus  far,  to  the  successful  construction  of  a  railroad." 
After  two  days'  travel  up  the  Huerfano,  the  explorers  turned  southwest, 
crossed  the  summit  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass  on  August  13th,  and  en- 
camped near  Fort  Massachusetts  in  the  evening  of  the  19th. 

The  next  three  days  were  spent  in  local  examinations  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Eange  in  search  of  the  most  practicable  pass  in  that  vicinity  for  a 
railway,  and  in  refitting  for  the  continuation  of  the  exploration.  Besum- 
ing  the  march  on  August  23d,  the  company  moved  up  the  western  base 
of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  until  the  26th.  "with  the  broad  valley  of  San  Luis 
on  our  left",  and  then  headed  westward  in  the  direction  of  the  Coochetopa 
Pass,  the  summit  of  which  was  reached  about  noon  of  September  2d 
Under  date  of  August  27th,  Lieutenant  Beck-with  says  that  "the  promising 
opening  in  the  Sierra  San  Juan,  to  tJie  southwest,  which  allured  Colonel 
Fremont  to  the  disaster  of  1848-49,  attracts  its  full  share  of  attention  and 
comment,  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party  [Kern,  Creutzfeldt,  Taplin, 
and  several  of  the  employees]  having  participated  in  that  misfortune"; 
and  under  date  of  the  30th,  when  at  the  "gateway  to  Coochetopa  Pass", 
remarks  that  "we  here  leave  the  immense  valley  of  San  Luis,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  New  Mexico,  although  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
worthless  land— worthless  because  destitute  of  water  to  such  an  extent  that 
irrigation  alone  can  produce  a  crop".  It  was  his  conclusion  that  if  the 
Coochetopa  Pass  "be  deemed  desirable  for  a  railroad,  it  will  lie  necessarj' 
to  pass  the  summit  with  a  grade  of  124  feet  to  the  mile,  which  will  re- 
quire a  tunnel,  including  a  deep  approach  from  the  west  of  not  less  than 
two  miles  in  length". 

In  descending  the  westward  slope  of  the  pass,  the  party  "proceeded 
down  the  valley  of  Pass  Creek,  the  hills  on  each  side  being  cut  by  small 
rills,  deep  back  towards  their  summits,  which  will  render  a  winding  route 
and  much  cutting  and  filling  necessary  in  constructing  a  railroad,  for 
which  the  southern  side  of  the  creek  is  the  most  favorable".     Captain  Gun- 
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nison  noted  that  "the  disposition  of  the  mountains  indicates  that  a  line 
can  be  carried  from  the  Coochetopa  Pass  southwesterly  for  some  distance", 
and  that  br  descending  a  valley  in  that  direction  "securing  a  better  grade 
than  liy  following  Pass  Creek".  The  march  in  the  forenoon  of  September 
5th.  "brought  us  to  the  Coochetopa  creek,  a  fine  rapid  little  stream  of 
twenty  feet  in  width".  Moving  down  the  Coochetopa,  the  party  encamped 
in  the  evening  of  the  6th  at  its  confluence  with  the  Gunnison  River,  which 
Beckwith  calls  "Grand  River",  "a  fine  clear  stream  of  cold  water,  one 
hundred  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  flowing  rapidly  over  a  paving 
stone  bed".  Of  the  physical  conditions  encountered  on  the  Gunnison  dur- 
ing the  next  day's  march,  which  was  down  its  course,  Beckwith  says : 

' '  On  each  side  of  the  river  to-day,  and,  as  we  can  see,  for  some  days  ahead,  the 
banks  rise  rapidly  towards  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  mesas,  which  extend  back 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from  the  mountains.  .  .  .  While  the  current  of  the 
river  is  rapid,  and  the  descent  very  considerable,  these  tables  seem  to  preserve  the 
same  absolute  level,  and  consequently  become  more  elevated  above  the  river  as  it 
descends.  They  are  judged  to  be,  to-day,  1,200  feet  above  it.  and  not  less  than  1,500 
twenty  miles  west  of  us.  .  .  .  Captain  Gunnison  rode  into  the  cauones  several 
times  during  the  day.  He  says  of  the  first,  '  that  it  would  require  blasting  one-third 
of  the  distance  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  and  solid  masonry,  with  many 
arches  for  culverts  on  the  whole  line — a  stupendous  work  for  an  enj,'ineer. 
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The  party  did  not  attempt  further  to  descend  the  Gunnison,  but  on 
September  8th  left  that  river  at  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  its  left-hand 
affluent.  Beaver  Creek,  and  moved  southwesterly  toward  the  Uiicompahgre 
Valley.  While  on  this  detour,  which  occupied  the  time  of  a  week,  the 
explorers  had  much  difficulty  in  crossing  the  troughs  of  CeboUo  Creek,  the 
Lake  Fork,  the  two  Blues,  and  Cimarron  Creek.  From  the  latter  their 
course  bore  northwesterly,  and  on  the  15th  tlie  caravan  struck  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  River  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek,  and  at  or 
in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  site  of  our  town  of  Montrose.  On  the 
third  day  before,  "a  few  Tah-bah-was-chi  Utahs  exhibited  themselves  on 
their  war  steeds,  near  enough  to  call  out  to  us.  We  advanced  to  meet 
them,  and  a  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children  soon  gathered  at  our 
camp".  In  the  next  morning,  Captain  Gunnison  "made  presents  to  the 
Indians;  first  providing  the  chief  with  the  articles  which  he  was  to  dis- 
tribute to  Ms  people,  and  then  a  package  for  himself.  They  were  very 
importunate  for  powder  and  lead,  everything  else  appearing  of  little  value 
to  them.  We  were  anxious  to  purchase  horses,  but  they  would  sell  them 
only  for  arms  and  ammunition". 

Descending  the  valley  of  the  Uncompahgre,  the  explorers  encamped  in 
the  evening  of  September  18th  not  far  below  the  itnion  of  that  stream 
with  the  Gunnison  River.  Of  some  incidents  of  the  march  to  that  point. 
Lieutenant  Beckwith  says: 

"We  met  several  small  parties  of  Indians  during  the  day  [the  16th],  all  of 
whom  followed  us  to  camp;  and  others  continued  to  arrive  until  a  late  hour  at  night, 
filling  the  air  as  they  approached  with  yells  and  calls,  which  were  answered  by  their 
friends  in  or  near  camp — consisting  of  inquiries  and  directions  as  to  how  and  where 
they  were  to  pass — until  we  were  heartily  tired  of  them.  The  most  of  them  were 
sent  out  of  camp,  but  they  built  their  fii'es  only  a  few  yards  from  ours,  and  their 
noise  was  little  abated  by  the  change,  and  our  safety  but  little  increased.  They  had, 
much  to  his  regret,  recognized  our  guide ;  but  he  neither  showed  fear  nor  want  of 
confidence  in  them,  although  he  had  once  shot  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  was  attempting 
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to  rob  him  of  his  horse;  and  he  shared  his  fire,  pipe  and  blankets  with  the  chiefs, 
who  remained  all  night  with  him. 

"Si-ree-chi-wap,  the  principal  chief  of  the  band,  who  is  now  so  old  that  he 
exercises  but  little  authority  directly— intrusting  it  to  his  son,  who  accompanies  him— 
arrived  during  the  night,  and,  followed  by  his  sub-chiefs,  this  morning  [the  17th] 
repaired  to  Captain  Gunnison's  tent  to  talk  and  smoke.  The  Captain  informed  them 
that  'the  President  had  sent  him  to  look  for  a  good  road  by  which  his  people,  who 
live  toward  the  rising  sun,  can  visit  those  who  live  upon  the  great  water  where  it 
sets;  that  he  was  their  friend,  and  had  authorized  him  to  make  them  a  few  presents 
in  his  name'.  The  son  of  Siree-chi-wap  replied:  'This  is  your  land,  and  you  can  go 
over  it  at  any  time.  There  are  bad  Indians  over  the  mountains,  who  kill  white  men 
but  the  Utahs  are  good,  and  glad  to  see  the  Americans.'  Presents  were  then  dis- 
tributed, pipes  smoked,  and  the  party  moved  on,  accompanied  for  several  miles  by  the 
chiefs.  We  crossed  the  point  of  land  lying  between  the  Uneompahgra  and  Grand 
[Gunnison]  river,  reaching  the  latter  at  Eoubideau  's  old  trading  fort,  now  entirely 
fallen  to  ruins. ' ' 

Beckwith,  again  referring  to  the  Gunnison  Canon,  "which  we  have 
been  so  nianj-  days  passing  around",  and  to  the  difficulties  it  presented  to 
the  railwa\'  builder,  goes  on  to  say : 

' '  The  difference  of  elevation  between  the  head  of  the  caiion  and  our  camp  [that 
of  the  18th],  a  few  miles  below  its  termination,  on  the  Uneompahgra,  separated  from 
Grand  [Gunnison]  river  by  a  level  bottom  only,  is  2,077  feet;  and  as  the  distance  be- 
tween these  points  by  the  river  does  not  exceed  seventy  miles — of  which,  perhaps, 
sixty  preserves  its  canon  character — the  average  descent  will  vary  but  slightly  from 
thirty  feet  to  the  mile.  But  from  the  continuance,  for  so  great  a  distance,  of  vertical 
rocky  walls  along  the  river,  upon  which  the  road  must  be  carried,  and  which  can  be 
cut  only  by  blasting,  and,  from  the  deep  side-chasms  to  be  passed,  as  described  by 
Captain  Gunnison  on  the  7th  instant,  only  by  the  heaviest  masonry,  it  is  evident  that 
a  railroad,  although  possible,  can  only  be  constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  this  section 
of  Grand  [Gunnison]  river  at  an  enormous  expense — for  the  accurate  estimate  of 
which,  situated  as  the  work  is  at  so  great  a  distance  from  civilization,  where  not  only 
laborers,  but  their  subsistence,  must  be  transported  by  land  carriage  nearly  1,000 
miles,  and  where  scarcely  a  stick  of  timber  has  been  seen  for  the  last  100  miles  on 
the  route,  nor  will  be  for  the  succeeding  150  miles,  suitable  for  a  string-piece  for  a 
small  temporary  bridge,  or  even  a  railroad  tie,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  no  data 
exists,  nor  will  until  such  a  labor  shall  be  undertaken. ' ' 

The  expedition  passed  down  the  Gunnison  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Grand  River,  camping  over  night  on  the  site  of  our  city  of  Grand  Junction, 
and  continued  down  the  Grand  into  the  territoiy  of  the  present  State  of 
Utah.  Thence  the  trend  of  the  winding  course  taken  by  the  explorers  was 
westward,  across  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  to  the  Sevier  River,  which  dis- 
charges into  Lake  Sevier.  It  was  on  this  stream,  at  a  point  about  twenty 
miles  above  its  mouth,  that  Captain  Gunnison  and  several  others  of  the 
party  were  killed  by  Pah  Ute  Indians  early  in  the  morning  of  October  26th 
(1853). 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  25th,  Captain  Gunnison,  Topographer  Kern, 
Botanist  Creutzfeldt,  William  Potter  (a  Mormon  guide),  John  Bellows  (a 
civilian  employee),  escorted  by  seven  of  the  soldiers,  left  the  expedition's 
camp  to  explore  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Sevier ;  and  encamped  in  the  evening  of 
that  day  after  having  marched  about  eleven  miles.  Here,  at  daybreak  in 
the  next  morning,  tlie  detachment  was  surprised  and  attacked  by  a  large 
band  of  Pah  Utes.  Four  of  the  soldiers,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  their 
horses,  escaped:  but  Gunnison,  Kern,  Creutzfeldt,  Potter,  Bellows,  and 
Privates  Caulfield.  Liptoote,  and  Mehrteens  were  killed.     Gunnison's  body 
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was  pierced  by  fifteen  arrows,  while  death  came  to  the  others  by  rifle  balls, 
arrows,  or  the  hatchet.     The  dead  were  buried  where  they  had  fallen. 

The  broken  company  now  proceeded  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  remained 
there  during  the  following  winter.  Having  reorganized  the  expedition. 
Lieutenant  Beckwith  resumed  the  survey  in  the  spring  of  1854;  but  in 
these  operations  he  did  not  again  enter  the  bounds  of  Colorado. 

At  the  time  of  Captain  Gimnison's  death,  Fremont's  fifth  (and  last) 
exploration  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  the  country  beyond  them  was 
afoot  upon  the  plains  of  Kansas.  Nettled  by  his  exclusion  from  partici- 
pation in  the  War  Department's  surveys  "to  ascertain  the  most  practicable 
and  economic  route  for  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific 
ocean",  the  Pathfinder,  having  determined  to  engage  in  the  work  inde- 
pendently, had  hastened  home  from  Paris  late  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 
It  was  his  purpose  to  continue  his  examination  of  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  38th  parallel,  from  the  upper  part  of  our  San  Luis  Valley 
to  the  coast,  by  way  of  the  Utah  Basin :  and  thus  to  complete  the  survey 
that  had  been  stopped  by  his  disaster  in  the  winter  of  1818-49.  The 
expense  of  the  new  enterprise  was  defrayed  by  himself  and  Senator 
Benton. 

As  in  1848,  Fremont  organized  the  expedition  at  AVestport.  Among 
the  members  of  the  party  were  F.  W.  EglofEstein,  Topographer;  S.  N. 
Carvalho,  Artist ;  Oliver  Fuller,  Astronomer ;  and  ten  Delaware  Indians, 
including  the  chieftains  Solomon  and  Captain  Wolf.  Leaving  Westport 
in  the  middle  of  September,  the  route  taken  through  Kansas  was  by  the 
course  of  the  Kansas  Eiver  to  the  mouth  of  the  Solomon,  thence  southwest 
to  the  Arkansas  and  on  up  the  latter. 

After  striking  the  Arkansas,  Fremont  followed  Captain  Gunnison's 
general  course  over  the  mountains  and  into  the  Utah  Basin,  and  for  a 
large  part  in  Gunnison's  tracks.  Eeaching  the  mouth  of  the  Huerfano 
at  the  beginning  of  December,  the  party  moved  up  the  valley  of  that 
stream  and  crossed  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  into  the  San  Luis  Valley 
by  the  Sandhill  Pass.  Of  the  railway  prospects  from  that  pass,  Fremont 
says: 

"Our  examinations  around  the  soutlieni  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas,  have  made 
us  acquainted  with  many  passes,  grouped  together  in  a  small  space  of  country,  eon- 
ducting  by  short  and  practicable  valleys  from  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  just  de- 
scribed, to  the  valleys  of  the  Del  Norte  [the  Eio  Grande]  and  East  Colorado  [the 
present  Grand  Eiver,  of  the  western  slope].  The  Sierra  Blanca  [the  Sangrg  de 
Cristo],  through  which  these  passes  lie,  is  high  and  rugged,  presenting  a  very  broken 
appearance,  but  rises  abruptly  from  the  open  country  on  either  side,  narrowed  at  the 
points  through  which  the  passes  are  cut,  leaving  them  only  six  or  eight  miles  in 
length  from  valley  to  valley,  and  entirely  unobstructed  by  outlying  ranges  or  broken 
country.  To  the  best  of  these  passes  the  ascent  is  along  the  open  valley  of  water- 
courses, uniform  and  very  gradual  in  ascent.  Standing  immediately  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sandhill  Pass — one  of  the  most  practicable  in  the  Sierra  Blanca,  and  above 
those  usually  travelled — at  one  of  the  remotest  headsprings  of  the  Huerfano  Eiver,  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  follows  down  without  obstruction  or  abrupt  descent  along  the 
gradual  slope  of  the  valley  to  the  great  plains  which  reach  the  Missouri.  The  straight 
river  and  the  open  valley  form,  with  the  plains  beyond,  one  great  slope,  without  a 
hill  to  break  the  line  of  sight  or  obstruct  the  course  of  the  road.  On  either  side  of 
this  line  hills  slope  easily  to  the  river,  with  lines  of  timber  and  yellow  autumnal 
grass,  and  the  water,  which  flows  smoothly  between,  is  not  interrupted  by  a  fall  in  its 
course  to  the  ocean.  The  surrounding  country  is  wooded  with  pines  and  covered 
with  luxuriant  grasses,  up  to  the  very  crags  of  the  central  summits.     On  the  8th  of 
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December  vce  fouua  this  whole  country  free  from  snow,  and  Daguerre  views  taken 
at  this  time  show  the  grass  entirely  uncovered  in  the  passes. ' ' 

From  the  western  end  of  Sandhill  Pass,  through  the  Coochetopa  Pass 
and  on  down  to  the  Gunnison  Eiver,  Fremont  pursued  the  course  which 
had  been  taken  by  Captain  Gunnison.  Concerning  the  conditions  in  and 
near  the  Coochetopa,  the  Pathfinder  tells  the  followino- : 

"Across  those  wooded  heights— wooded  and  grass-covered  up  to  and  over  their 
rounded  summits— to  the  Coocha-tope  pass,  the  line  followed  an  open  and  easy 
wagon-way,  such  as  is  usual  to  a  rolling  country.  On  the  high  summit  lands  were 
forests  of  coniferous  trees,  and  the  snow  in  the  pass  was  four  inches  deep.  This  w^as 
on  the  14th  of  December.  A  day  earUer  our  horses'  feet  would  not  have  touched 
snow  in  the  crossing.  Up  to  this  point  we  had  enjoyed  clear  and  dry  pleasant  weather. 
Our  journey  had  been  all  along  on  dry  ground;  and  travelling  slowly  along  waiting 
for  the  winter,  there  had  been  abundant  leisure  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
.country.  The  open  character  of  the  country,  joined  to  good  information,  indicated 
the  existence  of  other  passes  about  the  head  of  the  Sa-watch.  This  it  was  desirable 
to  verify,  and  especially  to  examine  a  neighboring  and  lower  pass  connecting  more 
directly  with  the  Arkansas  valley,  known  as  the  Poow-che  [the  present  Puueha  Pass, 
at  the  head  of  Puncha  Creek,  south  of  our  town  of  Salida]. 

"But  the  winter  had  now  set  in  over  all  the  mountain  regions,  and  the  country 
was  so  constantly  enveloped  and  hidden  in  clouds  which  rested  upon  it,  and  the  air 
so  darkened  by  falling  snow,  that  exploring  became  diflScult  and  dangerous,  precisely 
where  we  felt  most  interested  in  making  a  thorough  examination.  We  were  moving 
in  fogs  and  clouds,  through  a  region  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  without  guides,  and 
were  therefore  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  the  examination  of  a  single  line,  and 
the  ascertainment  of  the  winter  condition  of  the  country  over  which  it  passed;  which 
was  in  fact  the  main  object  of  our  expedition. ' ' 

During  the  march  across  the  western  slope  of  Colorado,  the  party 
encountered  rather  severe  winter-conditions.  "The  greatest  depth  of  snow 
was,  among  the  pines  and  aspens,  about  two  and  a  half  feet,  and  in  the 
valleys  about  six  inches".  But  the  air  "was  too  dry  and  cold  for  much 
snow,  and  the  valleys,  protected  by  the  mountains,  are  comparatively  free 
from  it,  and  warm''.  After  reaching  the  Gunnison,  Fremont  followed  its 
course  to  its  union  with  the  Grand  Eiver,  and  thence  by  way  of  the  latter 
passed  beyond  the  western  boundary  of  Colorado.  By  this  time,  the  stock 
of  provisions  had  run  low;  and  while  upon  the  march  to  and  across  the 
Wasatch  Eange  the  men  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  killing  their 
horses  and  pack-mules  for  food.  Every  member  of  the  party  sufEered  ex- 
treme hardships,  to  which  Oliver  Fuller  succumbed  on  February  7th,  when 
"almost  in  sight  of  succor",  as  the  expedition  arrived  at  the  Mormon  set>- 
tlement  of  Paravan  on  the  next  day. 

Having  recuperated  and  refitted  at  Paravan,  the  company  started  for 
California  on  February  20th,  taking  a  southwesterly  course,  and  crossed 
the  Sierra  ISTevada  into  the  southern  section  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  late 
in  March.  A  few  weeks  afterward,  Fremont  set  out  upon  his  return  to 
the  East,  going  by  the  Panama  route,  and  was  again  in  Washington  City 
in  June,  when  he  published  a  preliminary  report  of  the  results  of  the  ex- 
pedition.    From  this  account  I  quote  the  following: 

"The  above  results  embody  general  impressions  made  upon  my  mind  during 
this  journey.  It  is  clearly  established,  that  the  winter  condition  of  the  country  con- 
stitutes no  impediment,  and  from  what  has  been  said,  the  entire  practicabiUty  of  the 
line  will  be  as  clearly  inferred.  A  fuller  account  hereafter  will  comprehend  detailed 
descriptions   of   the   country,   with   their   absolute   and   relative   elevations,   and   show 
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the  ground  upon  which  the  conclusions  were  based.  They  are  contributed  at  this  time 
as  an  element  to  aid  the  public  in  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  projected 
railway,  and  in  gratitication  of  my  great  desire  to  do  something  for  its  advance- 
ment. It  seems  a  treason  against  mankind  and  the  spirit  of  progress  which  marks 
the  age,  to  refuse  to  put  this  one  completing  link  to  our  national  prosperity  and  the 
civilization  of  the  world.  Europe  still  lies  between  Asia  and  America :  build  this 
railroad  and  things  will  have  revolved  about:  America  will  lie  between  Asia  and 
Europe — the  golden  vein  which  runs  through  the  history  of  the  world  will  follow  the 
iron  track  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  Asiatic  trade  will  finally  fall  into  its  last  and 
permanent  road,  when  the  new  and  the  modern  Chryse  throw  open  their  gates  to  the 
thoroughfare  of  the  world." 

Fremont's  fifth  expedition  was  the  last  that  explored  the  Far  West 
for  siich  purposes  as  his  and  Captain  Gunnison's  were  made.  AV agon-roads 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  had  been  well  established  before  1850  by  a  process  of 
"natural  selection";  and  the  surveys  authorized  by  Congress  in  the  appro- 
priation act  of  March,  1853,  demonstrated  that  either  of  several  routes 
would  afford  a  practicable  line  for  a  railway  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Western  Ocean. 
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PURPOSES. — ORGANIZATION  AND  STRENGTH  OF  HIS  COMMAND. — RODTE 
TAKEN  BY  THE  EXPEDITION. — COUNCILS  WITH  THE  OTOE  AND  OMAHA 
INDIANS. ARRIVAL  AT  THE  TOWN  OF  THE  GRAND  PAWNEES. CONFER- 
ENCE WITH  CHIEFTAINS  OF  THAT  TRIBE. — -RESUMPTION  OF  THE  MARCH 
UP    THE    PLATTE. — MEETING    WITH    THE    ARICKAREES. — CHARACTER    OF 

THAT  TRIBE. — COUNCIL  WITH  ITS  CHIEFTAINS. THEIR  PENITENCE  AND 

PROMISES. ENTRANCE     INTO     AND     COURSE     THROUGH     THE     LAND     OF 

COLORADO. PART    OF     COLONEL    DODGE's    REPORT. — FEATURES    OF    THE 

MAP  ACCOMPANYING  THE   REPORTS. THE   SOUTH   PLATTE   COUNTRY   IN 

COLORADO. ARRIVAL    AT    THE   MOUTH    OF    PLATTE    CANON. — MARCH    TO 

THE    FONTAINE    QUI    BOUILLE. AT   PIKE's   PEAK. MOVEMENT   TO    FORT 

BENT. EXTRACTS    FROM    LIEUTENANT    KINGSBUKY's    JOURNAL. — INDIAN 

TRIBES  ON  THE  ARKANSAS. — COUNCIL  WITH  THEM  AT  FORT  BENT.— 
UPON  THE  HOMEWARD  WAY. — COUNCIL  WITH  CHEYENNES  AT  THE  "BIG 
TIMBER." — MARCH  TO  FORT  LEAVENWORTH. — GENERAL  GAINES'  COM- 
MENDATIONS.— COLONEL  dodge's  CAREER. — COLONEL  STEPHEN  W. 
KEARNT's   "summer  CAMPAIGN   TO   THE  ROCKY   MOUNTAINS,"   IN    1845. 

HIS  ROUTE  INTO  THE  WEST  AND  THROUGH  THE  COLORADO  COUNTRY. — 

HIS  REPORT  OF  THE  EXPEDITION. — EXTRACTS  FROM  ADJUTANT  TURNER'S 

JOURNAL. — THE    "ARMY    OF    THE    WESt"    ON    THE    UPPER   ARKANSAS. 

COLONEL   WILLIAM   GILPIN's    CAMPAIGN   AGAINST   HOSTILE    INDIANS,    IN 

1847-48. HIS   WINTER   CAMP   NEAR   THE   SITE   OF   PUEBLO. EFFECTIVE 

RESULTS  OF  HIS  OPERATIONS. — CAPTAIN  R.  B.  MARCY's  MARCH  THROUGH 
THE  COLORADO  MOUNTAINS,  IN  THE  WINTER  OF  1857-58. — EXTREME 
HARDSHIPS  AND  SUFFERINGS  OF  HIS  COMMAND. — HIS  EXPERIENCE 
WJTH  A  "blizzard"  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  CHERRY  CREEK,  IN  THE  SPRING 
OF   1858. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  several  miUtary 
expeditions  by  troops  of  the  United  States  Army  were  made  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Great  Plains  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  friendly  relations 
with  and  between  its  Indian  tribes;  and,  when  necessary,  to  menace  or 
admonish  those  who  were  manifesting  a  dii^position  to  become  troublesome. 
Of  these  militant  excursions,  two  marched  through  the  eastern  half  of 
the  territory  of  our  State  before  the  war  with  Mexico;  the  earliest  being 
that  of  Colonel  Henry  Dodge,  of  the  First  Regiment  of  United  States 
Dragoons,  in  the  year  1835,  the  troops  that  were  engaged  in  it  forming  the 
first  considerable  body  of  American  soldiers  to  go  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  campaign  was  made  in  compliance  with  the  War  Department's 
"general  order  No.  12,  of  the  9th  March,  directing  the  movements  of  the 
dragoons  for  the  ensuing  summer,"  the  organization  and  strength  of  the 
command  having  been,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  Colonel  Dodge's  Acting 
Adjutant,  as  follows: 

"Company  'G',  37  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Ford. 
"Company  'C,  40  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Duncan. 
"Company  'A',  40  men,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Lupton. 
"Lieutenant   Wheeloek    doing   duty    in   company    'C;    Lieutenant    Steen,    ord- 
nance officer,  in   command  of  two  swivels.     Lieutenant  Terrett,   assistant  commis- 
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8ary  of  subsistence,  &c.  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  acting  adjutant,  and  Dr.  Fellows, 
assistant  surgeon.  Major  Doughert}',  Indian  Agent,  was  to  accompany  the  com- 
mand as  far  as  the  Pawnee  village;  and  Captain  Gantt,  Indian  trader,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  country  over  which  we  \\ere  to  march,  accompanied  the 
detachment  in  the  capacity  of  guide. 

"Tlie  companies  were  directed  to  take  60  days"  rations  of  flour,  and  10  days' 
rations  of  pork;  and  the  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence  to  take  25  beeves 
and  two  wagon  loads  of  flour." 

Lieutenant  Kingsbury  (Gaines  P.,  who  died  four  years  later)  also 
served  as  the  journalist  of  the  expedition.  A  week  after  the  command 
started  upon  the  march,  "Lieutenant  Wheelock  was  permitted  to  return 
to  Fort  Leavenworth,  upon  tendering  his  resignation"'.  Several  Delaware 
Indians  were  attached  to  the  organization  to  serve  as  hunters,  as  it  was 
the  intention  that  the  troops  should  depend  on  the  buffalos  for  a  large  part 
of  their  meat-supply. 

Of  the  reasons  for  taking  the  two  pieces  of  diminutive  artillery. 
Colonel  Dodge,  in  his  report,  says  that  "believing  that  I  would  meet  with 
large  war  parties  of  Indians,  on  my  march  to  the  west,  I  thought  it  ad- 
visable that  two  swivels  (three-pounders)  should  accompany  the  expedition, 
mounted  on  wheels.  I  believed  these  light  field-pieces  would  secure  my 
camp  should  the  Indians  make  a  sudden  attack  on  the  command,  and  enable 
me  to  force  my  passage  across  rivers  or  difficult  passes,  should  any  attempt 
be  made  to  stop  me."  However,  no  occasion  arose  for  use  of  the  three- 
pounders.    The  Colonel  also  goes  on  further  to  say : 

"Believing  the  general-in-chief  had  permitted  me  to  exercise  my  discretion 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  detour  I  should  make  to  the  left  on  arriving  at  the  Platte 
or  Shallow  river,  I  determined  to  march  up  to  its  forks,  and  afterwards  continue 
up  the  south  fork  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  then  make  a  detour  to  the  left,  near 
the  mountains,  until  I  arrived  at  the  Arkansas  river,  the  boundary  line  of  the 
United  States,  a  short  distance  from  where  the  Arkansas  leaves  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  thence  down  that  river  to  where  the  road  leading  to  Santa  Fe  crosses 
that  river  from  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  Mexican  States,  and  pursue  that  road 
to  the  settlements." 

Leaving  Fort  Leavenworth  on  May  29th,  the  expedition  moved  nortli 
by  west  to  a  large  village  of  the  Otoe  Indians,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Platte,  at  a  place  about  forty  miles  (by  the  river's  course)  above  the  iiiouth 
of  that  stream,  and  arriving  there  on  June  10th.  On  the  next  day.  Colonel 
Dodge  held  a  grand  council  with  the  Otoes,  the  principal  chief  of  whom 
was  Jutan,  "a  bold  and  successful  warrior,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  Indians  on  the  frontiers,  about  fifty  years  of  age.  tall, 
well  made,  with  a  fine  and  intelligent  cast  of  countenance".  The  Colonel 
addressed  the  assemblage  at  length,  telling  the  warriors  of  the  deep  interest 
taken  in  their  welfare  by  their  Great  Father  at  Washington;  urging  them 
to  make  and  keep  peace  with  all  the  other  tribes;  to  raise  corn  and  cattle 
for  the  sui^port  of  their  families,  and  so  forth.  In  his  responsive  speech, 
Jutan  said  that  he  had  listened  well  to  his  honored  guest's  advice;  that  his 
people  were  making  preparations  to  raise  large  quantities  of  corn ;  and  that 
next  year  they  intended  to  have  a  big  field  and  to  raise  cattle  and  horses. 
A  generous  and  assorted  number  of  presents  then  were  distributed  by  ilajor 
Dougherty. 

Colonel    Dodge    now    despatched   messengers    to    the    \illages    of    the 
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Omahas,  wliich  were  situated  to  the  northeast  of  the  Otoes,  in  the  district 
between  the  Platte  and  Missouri  rivers,  with  an  invitation  to  that  tribe 
to  send  him  a  deputation  for  a  council,  tlie  command  in  the  meantime  re- 
maining at  the  Otoe  village.  In  the  morning  of  June  17th,  about  fifty  of 
the  Omaha  warriors,  under  the  leadership  of  their  head  chief,  Big  Elk, 
arrived  at  the  American  encampment.  In  the  council,  which  was  held 
immediately,  the  Colonel  spoke  to  them  in  the  same  strain  in  which  he  had 
addressed  the  Otoes,  and  to  -nhicli  Big  Elk  made  an  intelligent  and  striking 
response.  Lieutenant  Kingsbury  says  in  his  journal  that  this  chieftain 
"is  remarkable  for  his  sound  practical  sense;  he  appears  to  be  in  advance 
of  most  Indians  in  his  knowledge  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  white  and 
red  men,  and  the  necessity  of  learning  some  of  the  arts  of  civilization ;  he 
is  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  has  sixteen  wives  and  many  children." 

After  this  council  adjourned,  farewells  were  exchanged  between  the 
red  men  and  the  white  and  the  expedition  moved  on  up  the  south  side  of 
the  Platte  to  the  town  of  the  Grand  Pawnees,  which  stood  a  few  miles 
below  the  foot  of  Grand  Island,  where  camp  was  made  in  the  afternoon  of 
July  21st.  The  Pawnee  tribe  was  divided  into  several  communities  living 
in  villages  separated  by  a  day's  journey  for  an  Indian  runner,  each  having 
a  chieftain  of  rank  equal  to  that  of  the  head  men  of  the  other  villages. 
"They  were,'"  says  Kingsbury,  "in  rather  a  turbulent  state;  the  Pawnee 
Loups  had  been  stealing  the  horses  of  the  Pawnee  Peets,  which  had  pro- 
duced some  difficulty  between  them  and  the  Pawnee  Peets."  The  journalist 
also  says  that 

"the  principal  chief  of  the  Grand  Pawnees,  whose  name  is  'the  Angry-man,'  met 
us  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  his  village,  and  appeared  rejoiced  at  our  arrival; 
he  appeared  to  be  a  shrewd,  intelligent  old  fellow,  and  very  talkative  for  an  Indian. 
He  had  a  long  talk  with  Colonel  Dodge;  he  told  him  that  the  Pawnee  Loups  had 
been  stealing  horses  from  the  Pawnee  Peets,  and  were  otherwise  rather  trouble- 
some and  disposed  to  war;  he  endeavored  to  prepossess  the  Colonel  in  his  favor, 
by  telling  him  how  well  he  had  conducted  hinLself,  while  his  neighbors  had  behaved 
very  badly;  in  explaining  the  relations  he  stood  in  to  the  neighboring  tribes,  he 
appeared  to  possess  all  the  ingenuity  of  a  modern  politician." 

The  coming  of  the  Americans  had  thrown  the  Pawnees  into  a  state  of 
suspicion  and  uneasiness,  doubtless  from  apprehension  that  this  strong 
force  had  been  sent  to  have  a  stern  and  merited  accounting  with  them  for 
the  line  of  conduct  that  had  made  them  unpopular  among  all  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  and  with  the  fur-gathering  white  people  as  well.  However,  the 
Grand  Pawnees  gave  the  Americans  a  ceremonious  reception  with  a  great 
show  of  welcome. 

"The  Angry-man  then  invited  Colonel  Dodge  to  his  lodge  to  a  feast,  which 
invitation  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  accept,  as  they  had  evinced  some  signs  of 
distrust  at  our  arrival,  and  he  wished  to  put  them  perfectly  at  their  ease.  The 
old  chief  conducted  us  to  his  lodge,  seated  us  around  the  fire,  conforming  strictly 
to  the  rules  of  etiquette  by  giving  Colonel  Dodge  the  highest  seat;  he  then  set 
before  us  a  large  bowl  of  boiled  corn,  which  we  found  to  be  very  good." 

Colonel  Dodge  now  informed  Angry-man  that  he  desired  to  liold  a 
joint  council  with  representatives  of  the  several  Pawnee  communities,  and 
also  that  his  mission  was  not  for  making  war  upon  any  Indian  tribe.  The 
Grand  Pawne/ chief  tain  immediately  sent  runners  to  the  other  clans  to 
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notify  their  leading  men  of  the  presence  of  the  Americans  at  his  town  and 
of  the  desires  and  purposes  of  the  expedition's  commander. 

Deputations  came  at  once   from  each  of   the   outlying  villages,   and 
among  the  delegates  were  the  chiefs,  the  Axe,  Blue  Coat,  Little  Chief,  and 
Mole-in-the-Face.     The  council  was  held  in  the  afternoon  of  June  23d,  in 
the  lodge  of  Angry-man.     After  Colonel  Dodge  had  stated  the  objects  of 
his  expedition,   dwelling   upon   their   beneficent  nature,   and   further   had 
talked  as  he  had  spoken  to  the  Otoes  and  Omahas,  though  bearing  a  little 
heavy  upon  certain  Pawnee  characteristics,  each  of  the  chiefs,  excepting 
Blue  Coat,  made  responsive  speeches  that  were  well  larded  with  thanks  for 
the  good  advice  the  American  commander  had  given,  with  expressions  of 
good  will  toward  all  men  and  especially  of  their  exalted  regard  for  tlie 
Colonel.    But  in  closing  his  remarks.  Angry-man,  the  first  of  the  chiefs  to 
speak,  demanded  that  the  Axe  "explain  why  his  people  go  to  war,  while 
the  others  remain  at  home.    It  is  for  him  to  say  why  his  war  parties  follow 
our  peace  parties.     I  go  because  I  am  advised  to  do  so  by  the  whites.     I 
hope  my  son-in-law,  the  Axe,  will  explain  all  these  matters."     In  reply 
the  Axe  dodged  the  main  question,  but  admitted  the  horse-stealing.    "It  is 
true,  my  fathei-"  (Colonel  Dodge),  said  he,  "what  my  brotlier-in-law  has  said. 
You  see  me  and  know  me.     You  know  that  this  stealing  is  done  without  my 
consent;  that  I  am  as  ignorant  of  the  causes  as  if  I  were  under  the  ground. 
.     .     .     It   is   true,    my   brotlier-in-law,    that   my   young   me^i    liave    dis- 
regarded my  counsel.     They  have  thrown  me  up  to  be  scattered  by  the 
winds  of  heaven.    It  is  true,  my  brother-in-law,  we  have  injured  you  in  this 
way.    But  do  you  believe  there  is  a  chief  in  our  village  who  advised  the 
young  men  to  slip  off  and  steal  horses  from  the  Pawnee  Peets?     .     . 
let  me  give  you  one  piece  of  advice :  do  not  listen  so  much  to  bad  men,  and 
pay  more  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  good."     Angry-man  retorted  by 
saying  tliat  "that  is  what  I  wanted  to  hear  when  I  spoke  before,  and  I  have 
heard  it.    There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  this  work  [horse  stealing]  going 
on  for  the  last  year,  but  I  have  said  nothing,  and  waited  for  a  time  like 
this  to  mention  it."     Little  Chief  claimed  that  he  and  his  clau  w^ere  not 
mixed  up  in  the  trouble.    "Yes,  my  father,"  said  he  to  the  Colonel,  "I  am 
proud  of  my  young  men,  and  I  feel  proud  of  my  conduct.     ...     I  am 
between  the  people  you  see  backbiting  each  other,  but  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.     If  it  comes  into  my  lodge,  I  kick  it  out  again,  and  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it  than  if  I  were  dead.     The  Loups  cannot  say  anything 
against  me."    In  his  brief  allusion  to  the  ^ttuse  of  the  trouble,  Mole-in-the- 
Face  hinted  at  reasons  why  Blue  Coat  had  preferred  to  remain  silent.    "As 
to  you,  Blue  Coat,"  said  he,  "you  ought  to  be  thankful  for  having  been 
treated  as  well  as  you  have  been;  you  ought  to  take  good  advice  better  in 
future." 

"After  the  council,"  says  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  "presents  were  dis- 
tributed by  Major  Dougherty,  consisting  of  blanket,  strouding,  knives, 
tobacco,  &c. ;  they  appeared  weU  pleased,  and  promised  to  be  more  friendly 
with  each  other  in  future.  They  appeared  desirous  of  making  peace  with 
the  Cheyennes  and  Arepahas  [Arapahoes],  and  informed  Colonel  Dodge 
that  they  would  send  one  of  their  principal  men  with  him  for  that  purpose." 
The  expedition  resumed  the  march  up  the  Platte  on  June  24th.  Cap- 
tain Gantt  was  sent  to  the  village  of  the  Pawnee  Loups,  on  the  Loup  Fork 
of  the  Platte,  and  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the  town  of  the  Grand 
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Pawnees,  for  the  purpose  of  having  two  Arickaree  Indians  who  were  at 
that  village  meet  Colonel  Dodge  to  arrange  for  a  talk  with  their  people. 
Because  of  their  tribe's  recent  depredations  upon  some  of  the  white  fur- 
gatherers,  these  Indians  had  been  afraid  to  go  with  their  Pawnee  associates 
to  the  grand  council  with  Angry-man  and  his  brethren.  Kingsbury  says, 
"the  Arickaras  had  been  living  with  the  Pawnee  Loups  all  winter,  but 
were  scared  away  previous  to  our  arrival  by  a  lying  Kanzas,  who  told  them 
that  Colonel  Dodge  was  coming  to  their  village  with  a  large  body  of  troops, 
and  would  kill  every  one  of  them."  Gantt  rejoined  the  command  on  the 
27th,  "and  informed  the  Colonel  that  the  two  Arickaras  he  was  sent  for 
were  a  few  miles  in  the  rear,  and  would  be  up  during  the  day.  They  would 
then  go  to  where  their  j^eople  were,  inform  them  of  the  peaceful  intentions 
of  Colonel  Dodge,  and  collect  them  together  by  the  time  he  arrived.  The 
two  Arickaras  arrived  in  the  [next]  morning,  accompanied  by  tkree  Paw- 
nees ;  one  of  them  a  brother  of  the  Ase.  The  Pawnees  wished  to  accompany 
Colonel  Dodge  to  the  country  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Araepahas,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  peace  with  these  nations". 

The  Americans  moved  on  up  the  river,  taking  the  five  Indians  with 
them ;  and  on  July  1st  "Captain  Gantt  left  the  camp  with  the  Arickara  chief, 
the  Star,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  Arickaras  together,  whom  he 
had  heard  were  near  the  forks  of  the  Platte".  The  expedition  passed  the 
junction  of  the  forks  in  the  morning  of  July  4th,  and  in  the  evening  of 
that  day  encamped  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  South  Platte,  at  a  place 
about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.    Here,  in  the  next  morning, 

"Captain  Gantt  arrived  with  the  chiefs  and  principal  warriors  of  the  Arickaras. 
The  Arickaras  are  considered  the  wildest  and  most  savage  tribe  of  Indians  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  have  always  been  characterized  by  a  want  of  faith  in  their 
promises,  and  an  inveterate  hostility  to  the  whites,  killing  all  they  could  meet. 
They  are  at  war  with  most  of  the  surrounding  nations,  and  large  numbers  of  them 
are  killed  every  year.  They  formerly  lived  on  the  Missouri  river,  but  were  driven 
from  this  country  by  the  Sioux,  with  whom  they  have  long  been  at  war.  They 
have  now  no  land  that  they  can  call  their  own ;  and  are  wandering  about  like  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  killing  and  robbing  almost  every  one  they  meet.  They  were 
originally  a  band  of  the  Pawnee  Loups,  and  had  been  living  with  them  for  some 
time  previous  to  our  arrival ;  and  had,  no  doubt,  by  their  influence,  kindled  that 
warlike  spirit  which  seemed  to  exist  among  the  Pawnees  at  the  time  we  were  at 
their  village.  The  Loups,  it  appeared,  had  treated  them  with  great  hospitality 
and  kindness;  in  return  for  which  they  had  stolen  a  number  of  the  Pawnee  horses. 
Tliey  were  the  best  looking  tribe  of  Indians  we  had  seen,  and  were  dressed  in^a 
more  gay  and  fantastic  manner." 

The  preliminaries  for  a  council  with  ihe  Arickaree  delegation  were 
effected  quickly.  In  a  speech  with  which  the  proceedings  were  begun. 
Colonel  Dodge  told  them  that  their  Great  Father,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  at  peace  with  all  his  red  children ;  that  he  had  pity  on 
them,  and  extended  to  them  the  hand  of  protection  and  friendship;  that 
a  great  nation  would  always  protect  and  never  kill  the  defenseless ;  it  was 
cowards  alone  who  do  the  latter.  Their  Great  Father  desired  to  see  them 
living  at  a  permanent  home,  where  they  could  cultivate  the  soil  and  raise 
com  and  cattle,  and  also  wished  them  to  change  their  course  and  live  at 
peace  with  their  red  brethren.  Unless  they  did  so,  their  enemies  would 
unite  and  destroy  them  as  a  nation.  They  were  warned  not  to  attempt  to 
attack  the  American  soldiers.     The  warrior  who  is  slow  to  anger,  is  the 
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most  terrible  when  forced  to  action.  Such  was  the  character  of  their  Great 
Father,  the  President.  He  was  mild  in  peace,  but  terrible  in  war;  his 
enemies  had  alwa_ys  fled  before  him  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  Colonel 
would  inform  their  Great  Father  of  their  situation,  and  recommend  that 
he  set  apart  a  small  country  for  them,  if  possible  one  near  their  friends, 
the  Pawnees.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  which  was  by  far  the  longer 
made  by  Mm  in  any  council  during  his  march,  the  Colonel  told  them  that 
as  the  day  was  fine,  the  sky  clear  of  clouds,  and  all  were  in  the  presence 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  hoped  '"that  truth  alone  would  be  spoken  upon  this 
occasion." 

Responses  were  made  Idv  three  chieftains:  Bloody  Hand,  Two  Bulls, 
and  the  Star — who  was  also  known  as  Big-head.  With  all  their  savagery, 
they  were  gravely  coui-teous  in  their  demeanor  and  deftly  flattering  in  their 
compliments.  The  Great  Spirit  had  told  Bloody  Hand  to  listen  to  Colonel 
Dodge  and  heed  what  he  said.  Two  Bulls  knew  of  no  one  who  would  not 
love  him.  The  Star  had  heard  of  his  Great  Father,  the  President,  ever 
since  he  was  a  little  child,  "and  to-day  I  see  mine"  (the  Colonel).  They 
confessed  to  having  stolen  horses  from  the  Pawnee  Loups,  their  only 
friends;  professed  deep  penitence  for  their  various  other  and  worse  mis- 
deeds ;  and  told  of  their  povertj',  which  was  now  so  great  that  they  had  not 
even  a  knife  with  which  to  cut  up  a  buffalo  when  they  had  killed  one.  The 
Star  declared  that  he  had  never  yet  slain  a  white  man,  but  always  when  he 
had  seen  one  in  danger  had  tried  to  save  him.  They  had  been  "for  a 
long  time  homeless,"  wandering  over  the  country  and  trespassing  upon  the 
hunting-grounds  of  others.  Each  dwelt  with  apparent  satisfaction  upon 
Colonel  Dodge's  promise  to  recommend  that  a  section  of  the  country  be  set 
aside  for  the  tribe.  All  hoped  that  they  would  be  given  "a  piece  of  land," 
and  were  sure  they  could  and  would  lead  a  better  life  if  that  were  done  for 
them.  Two  Bulls  preferred  the  countr}-  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte,  near 
the  Forks.  Bloody  Hand  "would  like  to  live  on  land  near  the  Pawnees." 
The  Star,  who  had  "always  endeavored  to  act  correctly,"  had  no  preference. 
"There  are  now,"  says  Kingsbury,  "about  two  thousand  two  hundred  of 
them  in  all,  numbers  of  them  having  lately  been  killed  by  their  numerous 
enemies.  They  begin  to  feel  sensible  of  their  true  condition,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  making  joeace;  and  if  they  could  get  the  piece  of  land  they  desire 
so  much,  they  would  probably  reform,  and  become  a  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious nation." 

After  the  speech-making  was  over.  Colonel  Dodge  passed  out  presents 
of  blankets,  strouding  (a  coarse  heavy  cloth),  tobacco,  knives,  and  various 
trinkets  with  what  the  warriors  considered  a  generous  hand,  and  with  which 
they  were  pleased  greatly.  "It  was  treating  them  so  "much  better  than  they 
knew  they  deserved,  that  they  were  quite  overjoyed;  and  it  will,  no  doubt, 
produce  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  them."  '  The  Arickarees  started  for 
their  village  in  the  next  morning  (July  6th),  having  again  expressed  pro- 
fusely their  thanks  and  gratitude.  "They  told  some  Delawares  that  were 
with  us,  if  they  would  accompany  them  to  their  village,  they  would  return 
them  the  horses  that  had  been  stolen  from  them  the  last  year." 

The  expedition  also  moved  on  that  day,  continuing  up  the  right-hand 
bank  of  the  South  Platte,  and  entered  the  northeastern  corner  of  Colorado's 
area  late  in  the  afternoon  of  July  9th.  The  route  taken  thereafter  was  up 
the  easterly  side  of  the  South  Platte,  at  varying  distances  from  the  stream, 
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across  the  site  of  Denver,  and  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  Caiion : 
thence  up  the  course  of  Plum  Creek  and  over  the  ridge  to  the  head  of 
Monument  Creek;  thence  down  the  Monument  to  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille, 
and  down  the  latter  on  its  eastern  side  to  a  point  about  fifteen  miles  above 
its  mouth;  thence  southeast  to  the  Arkansas  River,  which  was  reached  at 
a  place  six  or  eight  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Fontaine;  thence  down 
the  Arkansas  to  Bent's  Fort  and  on  into  what  is  now  the  State  of  Kansas. 
In  addition  to  Lieutenant  Kingsbury's  journal,  we  have  rather  a  laconic 
account  of  this  expedition  in  Colonel  Dodge's  formal  report,  written  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  in  the  following  October,  but  which  in  some  particulars 
does  not  agree  with  the  Lieutenant's  narrative.  The  part  of  this  document 
which  pertains  to  his  march  through  the  land  of  Colorado  and  down  the 
Arkansas  River  upon  his  homeward  way  here  follows : 

".     .     .     marched,  on  the  7th,  up  the  south  fork  of  the  Platte. 

"On  the  16th  of  July,  I  was  in  full  view  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  covered 
with  snow,  and  then  at  least  one  mile  distant  from  my  command.  ["One  mile"  obvi- 
ously is  a  typographical  error;  he  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Cache  a  la  Poudr^  on 
the  18th.] 

"On  the  24th  of  July,  I  could  see  where  the  south  fork  of  the  Platte  river 
left  the  mountains.  I  then  changed  my  course  south,  near  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  river. 

"On  the  28th  of  July,  I  encamped  in  full  view  of  Pike's  Peak,  on  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  next  morning  two  Spaniards  arrived  at  my  camp  and  stated  that 
they  had  been  sent  by  traders  from  tlie  Arkansas  river  in  search  of  tlie  Arepaha 
Indians.  On  the  30th  of  July,  I  arrived  at  the  Arkansas  river,  about  five  miles 
from  the  point  that  that  river  leaves  the  Rocky  mountains.  [This  is  in  disagree- 
ment with  Kingsbury's  journal  and  also  with  the  map  that  accompanies  the  report.] 
Here  I  saw  about  sixty  lodges  of  tlie  Arepaha  Indians  with  their  families.  This 
nation  claims  the  country  from  the  south  fork  of  the  Platte  river  to  the  Arkansas, 
and  numbers  about  eleven  hundred  warriors.  They  have  never  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  Tliey  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  are  the  descendants  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  whose  tongue  they  speak. 
I  found  them  desirous  of  cultivating  the  most  friendly  understanding  with  me. 
From  this  place  I  despatched  a  mes.senger,  with  a  few  dragoons,  in  search  of  some 
of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Arepaha,  with  some  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Blackfeet 
Indians,  who  were  on  the  waters  of  the  Platte. 

"On  the  31st  of  July,  I  commenced  my  march  down  the  Arkansas,  and  arriveil 
at  the  fort  of  Bent  and  St.  Vrain  [Fort  Bent],  on  the  4th  of  August.  This  fort 
is  built  on  the  Arkansas  river,  about  130  miles  from  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
its  owners  are  trading  under  a  license  from  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
at  St.  Louis.  They  have  erected  the  fort  to  protect  them  against  a  sudden  attack 
of  the  Indians,  and  have  a  six-pounder  and  several  small,  light  field-pieces;  they 
trade  with  the  Arepaha  and  Cheyenne  Indians,  and  also  with  the  Camanches  of 
the  Red  river.  At  this  place  I  met  a  jiumber  of  the  Cheyenne  Indians.  On  the 
6th  of  August,  my  messenger  arrived  with  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Are- 
paha Indians,  and  some  of  the  Blackfeet  who  reside  with  the  Arepahas.  At  Fort 
William  [Fort  Bent],  on  the  7th  of  August,  I  met  a  large  assembly  of  Indians 
in  council,  and  endeavored  to  explain  to  them  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  them.  A  small  deputation  of  Pawnees  accompanied  my  com- 
mand from  the  Pawnee  village,  and  had  a  friendly  understanding  with  their  old 
enemies,  the  Arepahas  and  Cheyenne  Indians.  I  made  a  few  presents  to  them,  in 
the  name  of  the  great  father,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  appeared 
to  have  a  great  effect  on  them,  they  being  the  first  ever  made  to  the  Arepaha  or 
Blackfeet.  At  this  council,  I  learned  that  the  Osages  and  the  Arepahas,  who  had 
been  at  war  for  many  years,  had  made  peace,  and  that  a  party  of  the  Osages  had 
gone  to  the  Camanches,  on  Red  river,  to  confirm  the  peace  made  between  them  last 
vear.      Jlr.    Bent,    of    the    trading-hou^e    of    Bent    and    St.    Vrain,    arrived    at    Fort 
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William,  on  the  Arkansas,  the  day  after  I  had  held  the  council  with  these  Indians. 
He  had  visited  the  Camanches  on  the  Bed  river,  and  stated  that  he  had  seen 
upwards  of  2,000,  and  they  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  included  in  the  peace  made  by  me  with  the  [other]  Camanches  last  year. 

"When  the  boundary  line  is  run  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  I 
believe  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  country  now  claimed  by  the  Camanches  will 
be  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States. 

"On  the  12th  of  August,  I  took  up  my  line  of  march  down  the  Arkansas,  and 
on  the  14th,  arrived  at  a  village  of  the  Cheyenne  Indians,  composed  of  about  sixty 
skin  lodges.  In  the  evening  after  my  arrival,  I  held  a  council  with  the  principal 
braves  of  this  band.  About  8  o  'clock,  next  morning,  my  attention  was  directed  to 
the  firing  of  a  number  of  small-arms  in  quick  succession,  at  the  distance  of  about 
one-half  a  mile;  more  than  100  guns  were  fired  in  one  or  two  minutes.  Supposing 
this  firing  to  be  an  attack  on  the  Cheyenne  Indians  by  some  of  their  enemies,  and 
that  this  band  might  ask  protection,  from  me,  I  instantly  formed  the  dragoons  in 
order  of  battle,  until  I  could  be  informed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  firing.  It  was, 
however,  soon  ascertained  to  be  a  party  of  the  Pawnees  and  Arickaras,  about  100 
in  numl>er,  under  the  command  of  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Pawnees,  which 
Indians,  on  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  their  enemies,  the  Clieyennes,  had  fired  their 
guns,  to  prove  to  them  their  friendly  disposition,  by  approaching  with  empty  guns. 
I  was  much  gratified  to  meet  the  Pa\vnees  and  Arickaras  at  a  village  of  the  Chey- 
ennes,  on  the  Arkansas  river.  I  had  advised  them  in  council,  on  the  river  Platte, 
to  make  peace  with  their  old  enemies,  the  Arepahas  and  Cheyennes.  This  I  con- 
sidered a  fortunate  meeting  of  the  old  enemies,  as  it  enabled  me,  as  the  mutual 
friend  of  all,  to  efi'ect,  I  hope,  a  lasting  peace  between  them.  The  Cheyennes  made 
presents  to  the  Pawnees  and  Arickaras,  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  horses :  and 
the  latter  made  a  present  of  fifty  of  their  guns  to  the  Cheyennes.  I  endeavored  to 
impress  strongly  on  the  minds  of  these  Indians,  the  mutual  advantage  that  would 
result  to  them  by  making  a  lasting  peace. 

"On  my  march  down  the  Arkansas,  to  the  point  where  the  road  leading  from 
the  State  of  Missouri  to  Santa  Fe  crosses  that  river,  nothing  of  moment  occurred, 
except  the  death  of  one  of  the  dragoons,  who  was  taken  sick  suddenly,  and  died 
in  two  days.  I  have  had  the  honor  to  command  eleven  mounted  expeditions,  and 
I  have  never  seen  mounted  troops  enjoy  such  good  health.  I  had  seldom  more 
than  two  or  three  sick  men  on  the  sick  report,  and  frequently  not  one.  The 
dragoon  horses  performed  well,  and  few  of  them  were  left  behind  on  the  march. 
The  mules  were  generally  in  better  condition  than  when  they  left  the  post.     .     .     . 

"The  duties  of  the  company  commanders  were  arduous,  being  without  the  aid 
of  subalterns.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
has  met  with  my  entire  approbation.  The  non-commissioned  oflicers  and  dragoons 
of  this  command  have  done  their  duty  and  proved  their  ability  to  perform  the 
active  duties  of  the  field. 

"On  this  tour  of  service  the  dragoons  marched  more  than  l.GOO  miles." 

The  map  that  accompanies  the  reports  of  the  expedition  is  deficient  in 
details,  while  most  of  its  features  are  displaced  geographically.  Longitudes 
are  omitted,  and  its  latitudes  are  more  than  half  a  degree  too  far  north. 
The  only  right-hand  affluent  of  the  South  Platte  shown  in  the  Colorado 
area  is  Plum  Creek,  which  appears  upon  the  map  as  "Chrystal  Creek,"' 
which  name  was  given  it  by  Colonel  Dodge's  officers.  Discharging  into 
this  stream,  about  five  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  "Dry  Creek,"  flowing  from 
the  eastward,  and  which  appears  to  be  a  confused  representation  of  Cherry 
Creek.  The  Cache  a  la  Poudre,  far  out  of  place,  is  called  "Powder  River," 
and  another  stream  on  that  side,  apparently  intended  for  the  St.  Train,  is 
named  "Otter  Creek."  The  district  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  l)etween 
Denver  and  Greek}',  is  labeled  "Snake's  and  Crow's  War  Grounds."  Captain 
Pike's  name  is  given  to  his  peak,  and  that  of  the  Fontaine  is  rendered 
"Fontaine  que  Bouillait."    The  Colorado  plains  country  to  the  eastward  of 
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Denver  is  the  range  of  the  "Gros  Ventres  Indians  of  the  Prairie."  South 
of  these,  along  the  north  side  of  the  Arkansas  River,  are  the  "Chiennes 
Indians.''  East  of  the  Purgatory,  between  the  Arkansas  River  and  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail,  are  the  "Camanche  Indians,"  who  are  thus  located  in  a 
range  much  too  small  for  so  large  a  tribe,  and  doubtless  too  far  north.  A 
note  on  the  map  reads:  "Estimated  distance  [traveled  by  the  exijcdition] 
1,645  miles,  by  Lieut.  Steen,  United  States  Dragoons." 

Lieutenant  Kingsbury's  journal  contains  many  interesting  particulars 
of  Colonel  Dodge's  march  through  Colorado's  domain,  but  limitations  as 
to  space  forbid  its  reproduction  in  full  upon  these  pages.  When  the  expedi- 
tion reached  the  northeasterly  border  of  our  State  the  country  had  l)egun 
to  assume  a  different  character. 

"Tlie  elements  of  the  scene  now  were  an  unbounded  prairie,  a  broad  river, 
with  innumerable  herds  of  buffalo  grazing  upon  its  banks,  and  occasionally  a 
solitary  tree  standing  in  bold  relief  against  a  clear  blue  sky.  These  elements, 
combined  with  the  skill  of  nature's  Artist,  formed  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  I 
had  ever  seen.  .  .  .  Every  thing,  in  fact,  contributed  to  lend  to  the  scene 
around  us  all  its  additional  charms.  The  buffalo  surrounded  us  in  large  herds, 
making  the  prairie  almost  black  by  their  immense  numljers.  Saw,  also,  great 
numbers  of  antelope,  and  some  deer.  .  .  .  Tliis  section  of  country  is  what  is 
called  the  neutral  ground,  and  extends  from  the  forks  of  the  Platte  almost  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  It  will  not  admit  of  the  permanent  residence  of  any  Indi- 
ans, and  is  only  frequented  by  the  war  parties  of  different  nations.  The  Arepahas 
and  the  Cheyennes  sometimes  move  into  this  country  for  a  short  time  during  the 
summer,  to  hunt  buffalo.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  arrived  near  a  cotton-wood 
grove,  the  first  timber  we  had  seen  since  we  left  the  forks  of  the  Platte." 

During  the  next  three  or  four  days,  the  weather  teing  "remarkalily 
fine."  two  large  droves  of  wild  horses  were  seen,  and  "immense  herds''  of 
buffalos  still  blackened  the  country.  On  July  1.5th,  "after  we  had  en- 
camped, towards  night,  the  clouds  which  had  teen  lowering  around  the 
western  horizon  cleared  away,  and  discovered  to  us  a  beautiful  birds-eye 
view  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  sight  was  hailed  with  jny  by  tlie  whole 
command.  We  saw  the  end  of  the  march— the  long-wished-for  object  of 
all  our  hoijes.  They  at  first  resembled  white,  conical  clouds,  lying  along 
the  edge  of  the  horizon.  .The  rays  of  a  setting  sun  upon  their  snow-dad 
summits  gave  to  them  a  iDcautiful  and  splendid  appearance".  Two  days 
later,  the  expedition  "passed  the  mouth  of  the  Cache  de  la  Poudre,  a  large 
stream,  emptying  into  the  Platte  on  the  opposite  side,  with  timl)er  on  its 
banks".  The  only  vegetation  to  be  seen  upon  the  higher  ground  in  that 
vicinity  was  "a  species  of  wild  sage,  which  the  buffalo  eat  in  winter,  and 
a  few  prickly  pear''.    Herds  of  buffalos  continued  to  be  numerous. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  pioneer  wayfarers  upon  the  plains.  Lieu- 
tenant Kingsbury  overrated  the  distance  traveled  daily  by  the  command. 
According  to  his  estimate,  the  marches  on  the  19th  and  20th  covered 
thirty-eight  miles ;  and  as  he  had  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Poudre  on  the 
18th,  this  distance  would  have  put  him  some  forty- five  miles  aljove  that 
point.  At  the  camping-place  in  the  evening  of  the  20th,  "the  river  makes 
a  considerable  bend  to  the  south,  and  runs  for  some  distance  nearly  parallel 
with  the  mountains".  It  appears  from  this  that  camp  was  made  on  the 
20th  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth  of  St.  Yrain  Creek.  On  that  day. 
"we  Classed  over  a  large  sand-hill,  upon  the  top  of  which  we  found  oyster- 
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shells,  that  appeared  to  have  lain  there  for  ages.  They  were  so  brittle  that 
they  broke  when  pressed  between  the  fingers".  The  gi-ass  was  good  in  the 
immediate  valley  of  the  river,  which  was  "generally  wet  with  streams 
running  through  it,"  but  upon  the  higher  land  there  was  only  buffalo  grass 
and  wild  sage.  From  the  camp  of  the  21st,  it  was  "about  twenty  miles 
to  the  mountains.  Saw  immense  herds  of  buffalo  in  every  direction".  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  days,  the  command  marched  forty  miles,  according  to 
Kingsbury's  estimate,  and  crossed  the  site  of  Denver  on  the  23d. 

"The  country,  as  we  approach  the  mountains,  begins  to  assume  a  more  rough 
and  broken  appearance;  timber  more  abundant;  saw  several  sorts  of  wild  fruit, 
such  as  plums,  cherries,  gooseberries,  &c.  Passed  several'  creeks  that  were  dry, 
some  of  them  skirted  with  timber.  One  of  them  [evidently  Cherry  Creek]  the 
traders  usually  ascend  in  passing  from  the  Platte  to  the  Arkansas.  The  distance 
from  the  Platte  to  the  Arkansas  is  about  ninety  or  one  hundred  miles,  and  tliis 
is  considered  the  nearest  and  most  accessible  point  between  them." 

On  the  24th,  the  expedition  "passed  near  the  point  where  the  Platte 
issues  out  of  the  mountains,"  and  turned  up  the  valley  of  Plum  Creek, 
which  "we  called  the  Crystal  creek,  from  the  circumstances  of  our  finding 
there  some  fine  specimens  of  rock  crystal  of  a  considerable  size.  There  was 
formerly  large  numbers  of  beavers  upon  this  creek,  but  they  have  all  Ijeen 
caught  by  the  different  trappers  who  frequent  it.  Saw  no  buffalo,  but  the 
deer  are  numerous".  Kingsbury  give's  a  glowing  description  of  the  landscape 
he  viewed  while  passing  up  to  the  head  of  Plum  Creek,  which  was  reached 
on  the  26th,  camp  being  made  in  the  evening  of  that  day  on  "the  head- 
waters of  one  of  the  branches  [Monument  Creek]  of  the  Fontaine  que 
Bouille".  "Upon  the  summit  level  there  is  a  lake  about  half  a  mile  long, 
and  four  or  five  hundred  yards  wide.  The  small  streams  on  one  side  of 
this  run  intc  'i^«  Platte,  and  on  the  other  into  the  Arkansas."  The  com- 
mand arrived  at  the  Fontaine  in  the  evening  of  the  27th,  and  encamped 
near  the  mouth  of  Monument  Creek.  "Pike's  Peak  was  in  full  view,  its 
snow-clad  summit  towering  up  to  an  immense  height.  From  this  valley 
it  is  but  two  days'  ride  to  the  waters  of  the  Eio  del  Xorte,  and  but  tliree 
to  Taos,  one  of  the  Mexican  Provinces." 

"July  28th. — Remained  encamped;  visited  the  Fontaine  que  Bouille,  or  spring 
that  boils,  a  mineral  spring  near  the  foot  of  Pike's  peak.  The  water  boils  up  out 
of  a  limestone  rock,  forming  a  basin  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  about 
the  same  depth ;  it  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  and  was  thought  to  possess  properties 
similar  to  the  waters  of  Saratoga;  it  is  directly  in  the  pass  leading  from  the  Fon- 
taine que  Bouille  to  Eio  Salard  [the  Bayou  Salada],  a  large  valley  in  the  moun- 
tains [the  South  Park],  where  the  Arepahas  frequently  pitch  their  lodges,  and 
remain  encamped  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  during  the  summer.  We 
ascended  the  mountains  along  the  ravine  that  forms  the  bed  of  the  Fontaine  que 
Bouille,  and  saw  the  mountain  torrent  washing  down  through  the  pass,  forming 
numerous  cascades  and  waterfalls  as  it  came  tumbling  down  over  the  high  rocks. 
From  this  we  ascended  one  of  the  peaks  to  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  above  the 
level  of  the  plain.  From  the  top  of  this  we  had  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view 
of  the  country  for  many  miles;  we  saw  the  timber  upon  the  Arkansas  and  the 
Platte,  and  a  large  extent  of  waving  prairie  country  lying  between  the  two  rivers. 
To  the  right,  at  an  immense  distance,  we  could  see  the  featliery  and  indistinct 
outline  of  the  Spanish  peaks  just  rising  above  the  visible  horizon;  while  in  our 
rear  there  lay  a  long  succession  of  high  ranges  of  mountains,  until  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  last  and  highest  appeared  to  meet  and  mingle  with  the  clouds. 
Nature  appears  here  to  have  thrown  aside  her  wild  and  sportive  mood,  and  to  have 
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given  to  the  whole  scene  her  deepest  impress  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  As  we 
had  no  barometer  or  mathematical  instrument  for  taking  heights,  it  was  impossible 
to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  altitude  of  any  of  these  mountains ;  but,  upon 
ascending  one  of  the  first  and  lowest,  and  travelling  constantly  for  five  or  six 
hours  at  an  angle  of  ascent  of  nearly  45  degrees,  we  found  the  apparent  distance  to 
Pike's  peak  (the  lowest  that  was  covered  with  snow)  but  little  diminished.  An- 
other proof  of  their  immense  height,  is  the  long  distance  the  snow  extends  below 
the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Upon  some  of  the  highest  it  appeared  to  extend  more 
than  half  way  do\vn  their  apparent  heights,  probably  for  the  distance  of  a  mile 
or  more.  Upon  the  top  of  the  mountains  we  ascended  we  found  immense  masses 
of  primitive  rock  piled  up  to  a  great  height;  but  near  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
and  upon  some  of  the  lesser  heights,  the  rock  appears  to  be  of  a  sandy  texture. 
Found  a  number  of  fine  specimens  of  minerals  of  different  species  near  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  on  the  banks  and  in  the  beds  of  the  small  creeks.  We  saw  also  a 
species  of  goat  which  is  said  to  live  entirely  in  the  mountains,  leaping  from  rock 
to  rock,  and  living  upon  the  shrubbery  which  grows  upon  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  valley  of  the  Fontaine  que  Bouille  is  very  much  frequented  by  the 
Indians,  especially  by  the  Arepahas,  who  come  up  here  in  the  fall  to  gather  the 
wild  fruit  that  grows  in  abundance  near  the  base  of  the  mountains.  The  whole 
route  from  the  Platte  to  the  Arkansas  is  frequented  by  large  parties  of  the  Black- 
feet,  Crows,  Snakes,  and  sometimes  the  Eutaus,  who  live  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  but  frequently  come  over  through  the  mountain  passes  to  steal 
horses  from  the  Arepahas  and  Cheyennes." 

Eesuming  the  march  on  the  39th,  the  expedition  moved  down  the  east 
eide  of  the  Fontaine.  In  the  evening  "two  Spaniards  from  Taos  arrived 
at  our  camp ;  they  came  over  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians, 
for  whom  they  were  then  looliing.  Their  stoclv,  which  consisted  of  whiskey 
and  flour,  they  had  left  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Arkansas".  On  the 
next  day,  the  command  "left  the  valley  of  the  Fontaine  que  Bouille,  and 
crossed  [southeasterly]  the  dividing  vidge  between  that  and  the  Arkansas"', 
making  camp  on  the  latter  in  the  evening.  "Shortly  after  we  encamped 
we  were  visited  by  three  Arepahas;  they  infoimed  us  that  there  were  fifty 
lodges  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  that  the  remainder  of  the  nation, 
with  a  large  number  of  Cheyennes,  were  hunting  buffalo  about  two  days' 
ride  from  here,  between  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas." 

"July  31st. — Remained  encamped.  Fifty  lodges  of  the  Arepahas  came  over 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  encamped  about  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  us.  Tliese  Indians  have  long  been  friendly  to  the  whites.  They  have 
a  large  number  of  horses,  having  lately  stolen  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  from 
the  Eutaus,  with  whom  they  are  at  war.  They  subsist  upon  buffalo  meat,  and 
•when  out  of  the  range,  live  upon  dogs,  of  which  they  have  a  great  number,  and 
of  a  large  size." 

"August  1st. — Captain  Gantt  started  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  other  villages  of  the  Arepahas  together ;  marched  four  or  five  miles ;  passed 
a  deserted  trading  establishment.  The  Arkansas,  at  this  point,  is  five  or  six 
hundred  yards  wide,  deep,  rapid,  and  the  water  clear.  It  was  only  fordable  at  the 
most  shallow  places.  Saw  no  buffalo  in  this  portion  of  the  country,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  deer." 

"August  2d. — Took  up  our  line  of  march  for  Bent  and  St.  Vrain's  fort,  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles,  in  a  direction  down  the  Arkansas,  and  arrived  there  on 
the  6th.  This  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  possesses  many  of  the  general 
features  of  the  valley  of  the  Platte.  .  .  .  The  country  between  this  and  the 
Platte  is  said  to  be  hilly,  with  but  little  timber  and  water.  The  buffalo  are  verj- 
numerous  in  that  portion  of  the  country,  and  the  Indians  frequently  move  their 
whole  villages  there,  and  remain  and  hunt  there  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Met  a  war  party  of  Cheyennes,  who  were  going  out  against  the  Camanches.  The 
Cheyennes  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  this  party  appeared  re- 
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joiced  to  meet  us.  On  our  arrival  at  Messrs.  Bent  and  St.  Train's  trading  estab- 
lishment, or  fort,  we  found  two  villages  of  Cheyennes  encamped  near  them;  the 
one  upon  this,  the  other  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  party  of  Spaniards 
from  Taos  had  been  selling  them  whiskey  upon  the  opposite  or  Jlexican  side,  and 
we  found  a  number  of  them  intoxicated.  Tliey  are  very  fond  of  whiskey,  and  will 
sell  their  horses,  blankets,  and  everything  else  they  possess  for  a  drink  of  it.  In 
arranging  the  good  things  of  this  world  in  the  order  of  rank,  they  say  that  whiskey 
should  stand  first,  then  tobacco,  third,  guns,  fourth,  horses,  and  fifth,  women. 
Remained  encamped  from  the  6th  to  the  11th,  waiting  for  the  Arepahas  and  Chey- 
ennes to  be  collected  together,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  council  with  them. 
Messrs.  Bent  and  St.  Vrain  have  a  large  trading  establishment  at  this  place,  and 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Indians  in  buffalo  robes,  for  which  they  sell 
them  knives,  blankets,  tobacco,  kettles,  etc.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th,  Captain 
Gantt  returned,  with  some  of  tlie  principal  men  and  chiefs  of  the  Arepahas,  a  few 
Gros-ventres,  and  two  or  three  Blackfeet,  belonging  to  a  band  living  with  the 
Cheyennes.  About  one  hundred  of  them  started  for  their  village,  but  not  finding 
Colonel  Dodge  where  they  expected,  and  having  left  their  families  in  an  unpro- 
tected state,  they  returned  to  their  village.  The  principal  chiefs,  however,  and 
some  of  the  principal  men,  came  on  to  the  fort.  The  Cheyennes  are  a  bold  and 
warlike  band  of  Indians,  and  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  were  in  a  state  of  great 
disorganization.  They  had  just  killed  their  principal  chief,  and  had  separated 
into  three  villages,  and  were  wandering  about  the  prairie  without  any  leader. 
They  were  at  war  with  the  Camanches,  Kiowas.  Pax^Tiees,  and  Arickaras;  a  large 
war  party  had  gone  out  against  the  Camanches,  and  had  not  returned  at  the  time 
of  our  arrival.  Tlie  Osages  had  visited  the  Cheyennes  and  Arepahas  early  in  the 
summer,  and  have  made  peace  with  them.  A  party  of  the  Arepahas  then  went 
with  the  Osages  to  visit  the  Camanches,  with  whom  they  wished  to  establish  friendly 
relations.  The  Cheyennes  are  a  better  looking  race  of  Indians  than  any  we  have 
seen,  and  more  cleanly  in  their  appearance.  The  women  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  the  neatness  of  their  personal  appearance.  The  Cheyennes  formerly  lived 
on  the  Jlissouri  river,  where  they  were  visited  by  General  Atkinson  in  1825.  They 
left  that  country  shortly  after,  and  came  to  the  south  fork  of  the  Platte,  and  have 
since  been  living  with  the  Arepahas,  with  whom  they  have  entered  into  the  strictest 
terms  of  alliance,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  and  will,  doubtless,  in  a  few  years, 
become  incorporated  with  that  nation.  They  are  now  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  lodges,  six  hundred  and  sixty  men,  or  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty 
souls  in  all.  Tliey  range  between  the  Platte  and  Arkansas,  near  the  mountains, 
and  subsist  entirely  upon  buffalo  and  the  wild  fruit  they  gather  along  the 
mountains. 

"Of  the  Arepahas,  there  are  about  tliree  hundred  and  sixty  lodges,  one  thou- 
sand and  eighty  men,  or  three  thousand  six  hundred  souls  in  all.  They  are  a  less 
w-arlike  nation  than  the  Cheyennes,  and  appear  to  be  a  small  and  more  delicate 
looking  race  of  Indians,  and  are  governed  in  their  war  movements  almost  entirely 
by  the  Cheyennes.  The  names  of  their  principal  chiefs:  Ena-cha-ke-kuc.  or  buffalo 
bull  that  carries  a  gun;  Oe-che-ne,  or  old  raven;  E-thaw-ete,  or  strong  bow;  Waw- 
lau-nah,  or  black  dog;  Waw-hin-e-hun,  or  mad  bear;  Xaw-tuh-tha,  or  buffalo  belly. 
Tliey  are  less  neat  in  their  appearance  than  the  Cheyennes,  and  make  their  clothes 
of  buffalo  skins.  They  range  with  the  Cheyennes  between  the  Platte  and  Arkansas, 
and  subsist  entirely  upon  buffalo.  Tlie  bow  and  arrow  is  the  principal  weapon  they 
make  use  of  in  war,  and  in  killing  game.  Some  few  of  them  have  guns  and  ammu- 
nition that  they  have  bought  of  the  American  traders  for  robes  and  fur.  They 
kill  their  buffalo  upon  horses,  by  running  at  full  speed  into  a  large  gang,  and 
shooting  them  with  their  arrows.     The  Arepahas  formerly  lived  upon  Maria's  river, 

"Tlie  Gros-ventres  of  Fort  du  Prairie,  now  'living  with  the  Arepahas,  are  a  ' 
near  the  forks  of  the  Missouri,  but  emigrated  to  this  country  a  long  time  since, 
band  of  the  Blackfeet.  They  speak  the  same  language  mth  the  Arepahas,  emigrated 
from  the  same  country,  and  have  the  same  manners  and  customs.  There  are  now 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  living  with  the  Arepahas.  Seven  hundred 
lodges  came  to  the  Arkansas  in  the  summer  of  1824,  and  returned  iij  1832,  and  are 
expected  again  on  the  Platte  and  Arkansas,  in  September,  183.5.  Tlie  names  of 
their  principal  chiefs  are  Nash-hin-e-thow,  or  elk  tongue;  Ka-aw-clie,  or  bear  tooth. 
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There  is,  also,  a  small  band  of  tlie  Blackfeet  proper,  consisting  of  about  fifty,  who 
live  with  the  Chcyennes  and  Arepahas.  A  band  of  Kiowas,  called  the  Upper  band, 
consisting  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  or  two  thoiusand,  and  anotlier  who  are 
called  the  Apaches  of  the  plains,  consisting  of  about  twelve  hundred,  also  frequent 
this  portion  of  the  country.  All  of  these  Indians  frequent  the  Arkansas  and  the 
Platte  near  the  mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  buffalo,  upon  which  they 
subsist,  and  make  their  clothes  of  the  skins.  They  all  have  large  numbers  of  horses, 
upon  which  they  hunt  buflfalo  and  pack  their  baggage.  The  women  do  all  the 
work,  and  wait  upon  the  men.  who  do  nothing  but  kill  the  game." 

Colonel  Dodge  held  a  council  at  Fort  Bent,  on  August  11th,  with 
representatives  of  these  several  tribes.  All  the  Cheyenne  leaders  who  were 
on  the  ground  attended;  the  Arapahoes  were  represented  by  their  principal 
chief  and  several  other  warriors;  the  Gros  Ventres  by  some  of  their  promi- 
nent braves ;  and  the  Blackfeet  also  had  a  deputy.  After  these  Indians  had 
arranged  themselves  in  the  conventional  council-form,  the  Colonel  addressed 
them  as  follows: 

"Chiefs    and    Warriors    of    the    Cheyetmes,    Arepaluis,    Gros-ventres,    and    Blackfeet, 

present : 

"Friends,  I  am  happy  to  meet  you ;  your  great  American  father  is  desirous 
to  be  at  peace  with  all  his  remote  red  children;  he  wishes  you  to  smoke  the  pipe 
of  peace  with  your  enemies,  and  bury  the  hatchet  of  war;  your  old  enemies,  the 
Pawnees,  wish  to  make  peace  with  the  Arepahas  and  Cheyennes;  the  brother  of 
the  principal  chief  of  the  Pawnee  Loups  has  traveled  on  foot  many  hundred  miles 
to  see  you,  and  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  you.  By  making  peace  with  the 
Pawnees  and  Arickaras,  you  will  be  able  to  meet  on  the  Platte  as  friends,  where 
there  is  buffalo  in  abundance ;  you  will  then  have  no  dread  on  your  minds  of  danger 
from  each  other,  and  you  often  want  something  for  your  children  to  eat  on  that 
account.  The  Cheyennes  are  now  at  war  with  the  Camanehes;  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  them  to  make  peace  with  this  nation,  and  I  wish  the  Arepaha 
chiefs  who  are  friendly  both  with  the  Cheyennes  and  Camanehes  to  interpose  their 
kind  offices  to  effect  an  object  so  desirable  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  advantage  of 
both  nations. 

"I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Arepahas  and  Osages  have  made  peace, 
and  that  the  Osages  had  gone  with  the  Arepahas  to  visit  the  Camanehes;  I  hope 
the  peace  they  have  made  will  be  lasting,  and  that  they  will  hold  each  other 
strong  by  the  hand.  The  Cheyennes  have  killed  their  principal  chief,  the  High- 
backed  Wolf,  and  as  they  have  no  chiefs,  X  would  recommend  to  them  that  they 
would  choose  from  among  their  principal  braves  a  chief  for  each  band;  the  pres- 
ent distracted  state  of  their  nation  requires  this  course;  after  they  have  selected 
their  chiefs,  it  is  their  duty  to  obey  them  in  peace  and  in  war.  No  nation  of 
people  can  exist  without  rulers ;  Indians  who  trespass  on  the  rights  of  others  should 
be  punished,  and  good  men  should  be  rewarded;  I  recommend  to  you  to  be  just  to 
your  traders;  it  is  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  you  all  to  be  so;  any  attempts  on 
your  part  to  injure  your  traders  would  deprive  you  of  them ;  they  are  here  by 
permission  of  your  great  father;  the  Arepahas  have  never  made  a  treaty  with 
their  great  American  father;  the  friendly  manner  they  treat  their  traders,  and  the 
peaceable  and  friendly  disposition  they  have  evinced  towards  me,  shall  be  made 
known  to  him.  I  present  you  in  the  name  of  your  great  father,  some  valuable 
presents,  which  are  given  as  a  proof  of  his  great  regard  for  his  remote  red  chil- 
dren ;  it  is  his  wish  you  meet  all  the  Americans  in  friendship,  and  that  the  pipe 
of  peace  may  be  smoked  between  you,  and  the  war  hatchet  never  be  raised." 

Little  Moon,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Cheyennes,  and  formerly 
their  chief,  thus  replied  to  the  Colonel : 

"My  father,  I  believe  it  was  my  great  father,  the  President,  who  sent  you 
here  to  talk  to  us  to-day,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  you;  we  saw  troops  once  before, 
on  the  Missouri,  and  took  them  by  the  hand;  you  have  been  telling  us  to  hold  the 
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whites  by  the  hand;  we  listen  to  what  you  say;  you  wish  us  to  be  at  peace  with 
all  nations;  the  Crows  have  been  killing  our  people;   I  know  but  little;  what  you 
say   is   very  good;    your   heart   is   open;    one   of   our   war   parties   is   gone   to   the 
Camanches,  another  against  the  Pawnees  and  Arickaras;  my  heart  is  with  them; 
we  have   not  heard  from   them;   what  you  say   is   very   good;    the  whites   are   all 
good;  there  is  nothing  bad  about  them;  wait  until  our  war  parties  return,  perhaps 
some  of  them  are  killed;   winter  before  last  this  Pawnee   [alluding  to  the  Pawnee 
who  had  accompanied  Colonel  Dodge  from  the  Pawnee   country]  came  to  our  vil- 
lage; we  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  smoked  with  him;  you  have  taken  this  Pawnee 
by  the  hand,  and  have  brought  him  to  our  village;   our  hearts  are  very  glad;   as 
soon  as  we  saw  him,  we  got  off  our  horses,  ran  to  meet  him,  and  took  him  by  the 
hand;   I  know  but  little;  what  I  do  know  I  have  told  you;   wait  until  our  war 
parties  return,  I  shall  then  know  what  to  say;   I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  father, 
and  have  listened  well  to  what  you  have  said;   I  am  glad  you  have  brought  this 
Pawnee  with  you,  I  hope  he  will  give  each  band  a  medicine  arrow  [it  is  customary 
among  these  wild  Indians  to   exchange  arrows   in   making   peace;    these   are   medi- 
cine arrows.— Kingsbury],  and  each  band  will  give  him  one  in  return;   I  wish  you 
to  tell  the  Pawnee  to  send  each  of  us  a  medicine  arrow;  when  we  meet  the  wliites 
in  the  prairie,  we  will  take  them  by  the  hand  and  hold  them  fast ;  this  is  the  second 
time  I  have  seen  troops,  and  my  heart  is  glad  to  see  you;   I  have  nothing  more  to 
say;  I  know  but  little;  what  I  do  know  I  have  told  you." 

The  Pawnee  now  addressed  the  council : 

"Cheyennes  and  Arepahas:  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  to-day;  you  have  spoken 
truth  about  medicine  arrows;  Cheyennes  and  Arepahas,  this  is  the  third  or  fourth 
time  we  have  made  peace;  but  it  will  not  hold;  you  have  never  been  to  see  us; 
we  have  always  been  the  ones  to  come  and  see  you;  my  brothers,  I  have  come  to 
see  you  to-day ;  you  sent  a  young  man  to  our  village,  we  gave  him  arrows,  but  have 
never  received  an  answer;  you  have  only  stolen  our  horses  and  killed  our  people; 
it  is  true  last  year  when  I  left  my  village,  I  had  my  bag  full  of  news ;  but  before 
I  got  to  where  you  were,  I  stumbled  and  lost  it  all.  My  brothers,  the  Cheyennes, 
you  see  me  here  to-day;  my  father  [Colonel  Dodge]  brought  me  here  to  make  peace 
with  you;  although  you  see  me  here  as  nothing;  when  I  am  in  my  village  I  am 
not  afraid  of  you;  everything  I  say  to  you  is  true,  I  hide  nothing  from  you;  I 
have  come  to  see  you,  my  brothers,  and  I  hope  you  will  come  to  see  us;  it  appears 
that  you  have  been  afraid  to  come  and  see  us,  but  come  there  now,  and  we  will 
not  kill  you,  we  will  receive  you  well;  my  brothers,  the  road  is  now  good,  it  has 
been  made  good  by  our  father ;  I  hope  you  will  go  and  come  without  fear ;  may  it 
always  remain  good." 

Lieutenant  Kingsbury  goes  on  to  relate: 

•■The  Colonel  requested  the  Cheyennes  to  select  a  chief  for  each  of  the  three 
bands  that  were  at  the  council.  But,  after  waiting  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  finding  no  one  willing  to  step  forward,  he  told  Little  Moon  to  select 
three  chiefs  (one  for  each  band),  and,  if  they  pleased  the  nation,  they  might  be 
appointed.  He  accordingly  took  three  of  them  by  the  hand,  and  led  them  forward 
to  Colonel  Dodge,  and  seated  them  near  him.  Tlie  Colonel  then  asked  them  if  they 
had  any  objections  to  these  men:  no  objections  were  made.  They  were  not  only 
the  choice  of  the  Cheyenne  nation,  but  the  very  men  that  the  traders  who  were 
acquainted  with  them  would  have  selected.  The  Colonel  then  put  around  their 
necks  the  representation  of  a  medal,  and  told  them  they  were  chiefs,  and  would  be 
regarded  as  such  by  the  whites.  He  also  told  the  Cheyennes  that  they  must  consider 
these  men  as  their  chiefs,  and  respect  them  accordingly.  Their  names  were,  the 
White  Cow,  the  Flying  Arrow,  and  the  Walking  Whirlwind;  all  of  them  distin- 
guished warriors,  friendly  with  the  whites,  and  popular  with  the  nation.  The 
presents  were  then  distributed,  consisting  of  blankets,  tobacco,  knives,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  in  each  nation.  They  appeared  much  pleased,  and  went  away 
delighted  with  the  goodness  and  generosity  of  the  whites.  They  gave  the  Pawnee 
twelve  horses,  and  seemed  desirous  of  establishing  a  permanent  peace  with  that 
nation.     They  had  sent  out  war  parties  against  the  other  nations  with  whom  they 
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were  at  war,  and  wished  to  wait  until  their  return,  but  before  they  could  agree  to 
make  peace. 

"If  an  agency  were  established  at  this  place,  in  a  few  years  peace  might 
be  restored  among  all  the  different  tribes  in  this  portion  of  the  country.  This 
appears  to  be  a  favorable  position  for  establishing  an  agency,  as  it  is  a  central 
point,  where  the  Indians  near  the  mountains  all  collect.  The  Kiowas,  Camanches 
(upper  bands),  Cheyennes,  Arepahas,  Gros-ventres,  and  Blackfcet.  all  frequent  this 
section  of  the  country,  and  come  to  this  trading  establishment  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  their  buffalo  robes  for  goods.  Another  advantage  it  possesses  is,  that, 
being  close  to  the  boundary  line,  the  movements  of  the  Mexicans  could  be  watched; 
and  in  ease  any  encroachments  were  committed,  the  earliest  intelligence  might  be 
received.  The  Indians  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  Americans,  think  them  the 
nrst  people  in  the  world;  and  would  pay  the  greatest  regard  to  what  they  were 
advised  by  the  whites." 

Leaving  Fort  Bent  on  August  12th,  the  expedition  resumed  the  march 
down  the  Arkansas,  with  not  a  man  on  the  sick-list,  and  with  the  horses 
in  condition  nearly  as  good  as  when  they  left  Fort  Leavenworth. 

"The  Colonel  had  seen  all  the  Indians  he  expected  to  see,  and  had  established 
friendly  relations  with  them  all:  had  marched  one  thousand  miles  over  a  beautiful 
and  interesting  country,  and  we  started  for  home  with  that  joyous  and  self-satisfied 
feeling  which  resulted  from  a  consciousness  of  having  accomplished  the  full  object 
of  the  expedition.  Just  before  our  departure,  the  Arepaha  chief  and  the  Gros- 
ventre  came  down  to  our  camp  to  bid  us  farewell.  They  said  their  hearts  were 
very  glad.  Tliat  the  Americans  were  very  good.  Tliat  they  would  go  home  and  tell 
their  people  how  well  the  whites  had  treated  them,  and  they  thought  their  people 
would  cry  because  they  did  not  come  with  them." 

Lieutenant  Kingsbury  noted  that  during  the  first  two  days  of  the 
march  below  Fort  Bent  tlie  Arkansas  valley  retained  the  same  general 
appearance  as  above,  but,  while  timber  was  less  abundant,  the  soil  was  more 
fertile.  No  buffalos  were  seen,  though  recently-made  traces  of  them  were 
present.  At  a  distance  of  some  forty  miles  from  Fort  Bent,  a  good  position 
for  a  nailitary  post  was  passed,  "should  it  ever  be  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  one  in  this  portion  of  their  territories."  The  site  was 
upon  a  high  bluff  bank,  with  extensive  flats  on  each  side,  covered  with 
timber.  The  position  being  on  a  point  near  a  bend  of  the  river,  such  a 
post  could  command  the  stream  above  and  below  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  would  be  difficult  of  approach  on  either  side.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  stone  for  building  immediately  on  the  ground,  and  timber  close  at  hand. 

"Arrived  at  another  Cheyenne  village  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  [evidently 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  "Big  Timber"],  having  marched  about  fifty  miles  since 
leaving  Messrs.  Bent  and  St.  Vrain's  fort.  This  was  the  band  of  Cheyennes  that 
were  absent  at  the  council.  There  were  about  fifty  lodges  of  them.  They  had 
large  quantities  of  buffalo  meat  hanging  up  to  dry  all  around  their  village,  and 
their  encampment  was  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  horses,  many  of  which  they 
had  just  stolen  from  the  Camanches.  Soon  aft«r  we  had  encamped,  the  principal 
men  and  warriors  of  the  village  came  down  to  visit  us.  Colonel  Dodge  held  a  talk 
with  them,  in  which  he  told  them  he  was  happy  to  meet  them;  that  he  had  come 
a  long  way  to  see  them  and  the  other  tribes ;  that  he  had  been  sent  by  their  great 
father,  the  President;  that  he  had  met  the  Arepahas,  Gros-ventres,  and  other  tribes 
of  the  Cheyennes,  in  council;  had  made  a  chief  for  each  of  the  three  bands  that 
were  there!  and  that  if  they  would  select  one  of  their  principal  men  he  would 
make  him  a  chief,  and  that  he  would  be  regarded  as  such  by  the  whites:  that  Mr. 
St.  Vrain  would  give  them  presents  equal  in  amount  to  the  presents  received  by 
the  other  bands.  They  pointed  to  five  men  sitting  together,  saying  they  were  the 
principal  men.     They  appeared  reluctant  to  make  the  selection  from  among  these 
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five.  The  Colonel  then  told  them  they  must  select  some  one  to  receive  the  presents 
and  have  them  distributed.  One  of  the  braves  was  finally  led  forth,  to  whom  the 
medal  was  given,  together  with  the  presents,  and  a  letter  from  Colonel  Dodge, 
stating  that  he  had  been  made  a  chief.  His  name  was  Wiite-man's  Chief.  They 
appeared  well  pleased  with  their  reception,  and  went  away  highly  gratified. 

"August  15th. — This  morning,  while  a  large  number  of  the  Cheyennes  were 
collected  at  our  camp,  and  the  Colonel  talking  to  the  new-made  chief,  we  heard  the 
report  of  several  guns  immediately  over  the  ridge,  about  a  mile  distant ;  soon  after, 
a  large  volley,  and  then  another.  The  Cheyennes,  who  were  in  camp,  mounted 
their  horses  immediately,  and  rode  oft"  in  the  direction  of  the  firing,  at  full  speed. 
Not  knowing  who  it  was,  the  Colonel  ordered  the  command  under  arms.  Soon 
after,  some  of  the  Indians  returned,  and  give  us  to  understand,  by  signs,  that  it 
was  a  party  of  Pawnee  Loups  and  Arickaras,  who  had  come  over  to  make  peace 
with  the  Cheyennes.  They  came  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  sight  of  the  village,  fired 
their  guns  in  the  air,  and  raised  their  flag,  as  a  sign  they  wished  to  make  peace. 
The  Cheyennes  ran  out  to  meet  them,  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  conducted  them 
to  their  village,  where  they  commenced  by  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  giving 
them  horses.  After  they  had  given  them  about  one  hundred  horses,  they  invited 
them  into  their  lodges,  and  commenced  giving  them  feasts.  In  return  for  which 
the  Pawnees  and  Arickaras  gave  them  a  number  of  guns.  They  spent  the  whole 
day  in  this  manner,  feasting  and  making  presents. 

"16th. — Colonel  Dodge  held  a  council  with  the  Cheyennes,  Pawnees,  and  the 
Arickaras.  He  went  to  the  lodge  of  the  new-made  chief,  and  requested  him  to 
collect  his  principal  men  together.  Sent  also  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Pawnees  and 
Arickaras.  After  they  were  collected  together,  the  Colonel  addressed  them  as 
follows : 
"  'To  the  Chiefs  and  Principal  Men  of  the  Pawnees,  Arickaras,  and  Cheyennes : 

"  'Friends,  I  am  happy  to  meet  you.  My  advise  given  to  the  Pawnees  and 
Arickaras,  on  my  march  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  has  been  followed.  The  Chey- 
ennes, your  former  enemies,  have  met  you  as  friends ;  you  have  smoked  the  pipe 
of  peace  together,  and,  I  hope,  for  ever  buried  the  hatchet  of  war.  Tlie  road  is 
now  open  for  the  Cheyennes  to  go  and  see  the  Pawnees  and  Arickaras.  I  am 
assured,  by  their  chief,  that  the  Cheyennes  will  be  treated  with  the  same  friend- 
ship and  kindness  that  they  have  extended  to  the  Pawnees  and  Arickaras.  Your 
great  American  father  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  his  remote  red  children  are 
making  peace  with  each  other;  it  is  his  wish  that  you  should  all  live  in  the  same 
country.  The  Pawnees,  Arickaras,  and  Cheyennes, .  making  peace,  can  hunt  the 
buffalo  without  the  dread  of  being  killed.  A  friendly  intercourse  between  you  will 
make  your  children  friends.  They  will,  when  grown,  take  each  other  by  the  hand, 
and  a  state  of  war  will  give  way  to  good  feeling  with  you  all.  You  have  never 
profited  by  killing  each  other;  it  will  always  terminate  to  the  injury  of  you  all. 
Tlie  Pawnees  have  been  stopped,  by  the  advice  of  their  agent,  from  going  to  war 
with  the  Cheyennes,  and  other  nations.  I  gave  them  the  same  advice  when  at  their 
village.  I  was  pleased,  yesterday,  to  find  that  my  words  had  been  listened  to. 
I  told  the  Cheyennes  what  they  find  to-day  is  true.  The  Great  Spirit  has.  provi- 
dentially, brought  us  all  together  at  the  same  time;  and  has  proved  to  the  Chey- 
ennes the  truth  of  my  words.  Your  great  American  father  is  desirous  a  lasting 
peace  should  be  made  with  all  the  red-skins,  with  a  view  of  helping  their  condition. 
You  are  poor;  j-ou  have  no  country  that  your  great  father  wants.  The  dragoons 
you  see  here  were  sent  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  your  true  condition.  Should 
you  have  bad  men  among  you.  who  will  not  listen  to  good  advice,  and  who  will 
kill  and  steal,  you  must  punish  them.  The  chiefs  and  braves  are  pledged  for  the 
strict  observance  of  treaties  of  peace  when  made  between  you,  and  you  should  not 
permit  the  evil-disposed  to  destroy  all  the  good  that  has  been  done.  Bad  men 
among  all  people  must  be  made  examples  of.  I  am  going  to  part  with  you.  I  hope 
to  hear  the  good  counsel  I  have  given  you  will  be  remembered  by  you  all  when  I 
am  far  from  you.  You  will  be  convinced  that  your  true  interest  is  to  hold  each 
other  strong  by  the  hand  as  brothers  and  friends,  and  never  again  to  stain  your 
hands  by  the  blood  of  each  other.' 

"The   Cheyennes   not   yet   having   learned    tlie    practice   of   speech-making,   did 
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not  reply  directly  to  Colonel  Dodge;  they  said,  however,  they  were  very  glad  to 
Bee  the  whites,  and  wished  the  Colonel  to  remain  several  days,  that  they  might 
hunt  buffalo,  and  bring  in  meat  for  him.  They  appear  desirous  of  making  a 
permanent  peace  with  the  Pawnees  and  Arickaras.  A  large  party  accompanied  a 
party  of  Arickaras  and  Pawnees,  who  were  going  to  visit  the  Aropahas,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  peace  with  them.  The  Cheyennes  and  Arepahas  are  to  meet 
the  Pawnees  and  Arickaras  on  the  Platte,  next  winter,  and  hunt  buffalo  with  them. 
The  Pawnees  are  to  bring  along  with  them  a  large  quantity  of  corn,  to  give  feasts, 
and  trade  with  the  Arepahas  and  Cheyennes. 

"The  Arickaras  were  formerly  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  Cheyennes,  and 
lived  with  them  for  some  time ;  many  of  them  still  speak  the  Cheyenne  language 
well.  After  the  Cheyennes  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Arepahas,  the 
Arieki^ras  commenced  stealing  their  horses.  Still  they  would  not  go  to  war ;  they 
said  they  did  not  care  for  a  few  horses.  The  Arickaras  soon  after  killed  several 
whites,  who  were  trading  with  the  Arepahas.  Tliey  then  determined  to  declare 
war  against  them;  and  soon  after,  the  Arepahas,  meeting  a  war  party  of  twenty 
or  thirty  Arickaras,  who  were  coming  to  steal  their  horses,  they  attacked  them,  and 
killed  them  all,  not  one  escaping.  The  Cheyennes  soon  after  met  a  war  party  of 
Arickaras,  and  killed  them  all,  except  one ;  him  they  told  to  go  home,  and  tell 
his  people  that  it  was  the  Cheyennes  who  had  killed  the  party.  Since  that  period 
they  have  carried  on  a  predatory  warfare,  until  the  present  time.  This  peace  is, 
no  doubt,  the  result  of  the  advice  given  them  by  Colonel  Dodge.  At  the  council 
with  the  Pawnees  and  Arickaras  [on  the  Platte],  he  advised  them  strongly  to  make 
peace  with  their  enemies,  especially  the  Cheyennes  and  Arepahas.  He  represented 
to  the  Arickaras  their  deplorable  condition ;  if  they  still  persisted  in  war,  that  they 
must  inevitably  lose  their  name  as  a  nation.  This  advice  had  a  great  effect  upon 
them,  as  they  had  already  commenced  to  experience  the  truth  of  it. 

"The  Star  (one  of  their  chiefs),  afterwards  [after  the  council  on  the  Platte] 
told  Colonel  Dodge  that  he  would  go  out  to  meet  the  Cheyennes  with  a  peace  party, 
and  would  get  there  as  soon  as  he  did.  He  proved  the  truth  of  this  remark  by 
his  arrival.  The  Star  has  always  been  more  friendly  to  the  whites  than  the  other 
chiefs.  And  he  informed  the  Colonel  since  he  has  been  here  that  the  Arickaras 
had  listened  well  to  his  advice;  that  it  had  sunk  deep  into  their  hearts;  that  he, 
the  Star,  had  acquired  a  great  influence  among  them,  and  was  now  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal chiefs;  and  that  he  was  constantly  impressing  upon  their  minds  the  necessity 
of  listening  to  the  advice  their  father  had  given  them,  and  of  making  peace  with 
their  enemies. 

"The  good  efi'ects  of  the  expedition  are  thus  already  becoming  apparent,  and  it 
will  probably  have  the  effect  to  establish  peace  among  all  the  different  tribes 
between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Platte.  This  will  be  of  immense  advantage  to  these 
Indians,  as  they  will  thereby  have  an  extensive  country  opened  to  them,  covered 
with  innumerable  bufi'alo,  where  they  can  hunt  in  safety,  without  the  fear  of  being 
attacked  by  their  enemies." 

The  coimnand  again  took  up  its  march  on  August  lith,  and  appears 
to  have  encamped  in  the  evening  of  that  day  upon  or  near  what  is  now  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Colorado.  During  the  next  few  days,  timber  was  found 
less  abundant,  and  in  many  places  there  was  none  at  all,  driftwood  left 
upon  the  river's  bank  by  receding  waters  having  to  be  gathered  for  camp- 
fire  fuel.  Only  a  small  number  of  buffalos  was  seen.  The  eastward  march 
was  continued 'along  the  northward  banlc  of  the  Arkansas  to  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  and  onward  by  that  highway  nearly  to  the  western  border  of  Missouri, 
and  thence  north  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  which  was  reached  on  September 
16th.  The  death  of  the  dragoon,  mentioned  by  Colonel  Dodge,  in  his 
report,  but  whose  name  is  not  given  either  by  him  or  Lieutenant  Kings- 
bury, occurred  on  September  11th,  the  command  then  being  in  eastern 
Kansas.    Kingsbury  says  "the  Colonel  directed  him  to  be  buried  on  a  high 
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prairie  ridge,  and  a  stone  placed  at  the  head  of  tlae  grave,  with  his  name 
and  regiment  engraved  thereon". 

The  results  of  this  remarkable  exp'^dition,  which  had  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  entire  country  of  the  plains  Indians,  not  onh'  without  having 
fired  a  hostile  shot,  but  leaving  among  the  red  jjeople  peace,  friendship 
and  good  will  in  every  stage  of  the  journey,  caused  Major  Greneral  Edmund 
P.  Gaines,  then  in  command  of  the  Western  Department,  in  his  letter  to 
General  Eoger  Jones,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  at  Washington,  with 
which  he  transmitted  General  Dodge's  report  and  Lieutenant  Kingsl)ury's 
journal,  to  say : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  for  the  information  of  the  proper  authorities, 
the  letter  and  journal  of  Colonel  Henry  Dodge,  commanding  the  United  States 
light  dragoons,  reporting  the  details  of  his  late  tour  of  service,  the  results  of 
which  are  not  only  altogether  deeply  interesting,  but  are,  in  part,  extraordinary, 
and,  I  may  add,  unprecedented.  For  example,  the  expedition  embracing  [embraced] 
a  traverse  of  sixteen  hundred  miles  of  continuous  wilderness,  alternate  prairie  and 
woodland,  in  which  many  nations  of  Indians  were  conferred  with,  and  most  iudi- 
ciously  impressed  with  the  justice,  magnaitimiti/,  humanily  and  poicer  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  country,  and  then  passed  by  without  sustaining  any  injury  or  loss  by 
any  casualty,  excepting  only  the  short  illness  and  death  of  one  of  the  brave  dragoons, 
and  without  loss  or  any  material  injury  done  to  the  horses  of  the  battalion. 

"If  we  are  to  regard  as  worthy  our  constant  attention,  the  maxim  'In  peace 
prepare  for  war,'  and  in  our  efforts  to  conform  strictly  to  this  maxim,  should  avail 
ourselves  of  fit  and  striking  occasions  to  notice,  with  marked  approbation,  par- 
ticular officers  or  corps  who  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  discharge  very  difficult 
or  delicate  duties,  in  a  manner  so  worthy  of  imitation,  I  know  of  no  officer  or 
corps  of  mj'  command  to  whom  such  a  mark  of  distinction  is  more  justty  due  than 
to  Colonel  Dodge  and  his  officers  and  soldiers  engaged  in  this  expedition.  For  it  is 
not  probable,  if  it  is  possible,  that  such  an  expedition  could  have  been  crowned 
with  so  many  favorable  results  to  the  service,  to  the  Indians,  as  well  as  to  the 
frontier  inhabitants,  without  very  great  vigilance,  care  and  prudence,  on  the  part 
of  the  Colonel  and  his  officers,  and  constant  attention,  obedience,  and  fidelity  on 
the  part  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers. 

"That  it  requires  at  least  as  high  a  degree  of  moral  courage,  that  description 
of  moral  courage  which,  on  all  occasions,  marked  the  character  of  our  beloved  Wash- 
ington, to  perform  such  a  tour  of  service  in  the  manner  this  has  been  accomplished, 
as  to  fight  battles  and  win  victories,  there  can  be  little  doubt  among  men  of  experi- 
ence. Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  idlers,  and  tipplers,  and  others,  destitute  of 
the  moral  courage  to  do  their  ordinary  duty  even  tolerably,  who,  on  the  spur  of 
occasion,  have  turned  out  and  made  a  respectable  fight. 

"I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  a  sword  given  to  Colonel  Dodge,  a  brace 
of  pistols  to  each  of  his  commissioned  officers,  and  a  month's  pay  extra  to  each  one 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  who  accompanied  him,  would  con- 
tribute much  to  the  good  of  the  service,  by  inspiring  all  officers  and  men  with  that 
spirit  of  increased  vigilance  and  emulation  so  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
health  and  life,  and  public  property,  and  which  is  essential  to  success  of  all  wilder- 
ness movements. 

"The  approaching  disturbances  in  Texas  would  seem  strongly  to  admonish  us 
of  the  immense  importance  of  our  officers  and  men  being  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  whole  line  of  our  southwestern  frontier,  from  the  Sabine  bay  to  the  Rocky 
mountains." 

Colonel  Dodge,  born  in  the  country  that  now  forms  the  State  of 
Indiana,  served  in  our  second  war  with  England  as  a  Captain,  a  Jlajor, 
and  as  the  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers  raised  in  Mis- 
souri ;  and  was  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Michigan  mounted  volunteers  that 
took  part  in  "Black  Hawk's  War,"'  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1833. 
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On  March  4,  1833,  he  was  aiDpointed  Colonel  of  the  Firist  Regiment  of 
United  States  Dragoons,  with  a  part  of  which  he  made  his  expedition  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  :esigned  from  the  army  on  July  4,  1836.  to 
become  the  Governor  of  Wiscons-n  Territory,  which  was  organized  in  that 
year,  and  so  served  until  the  summer  of  1841.  In  1845,  he  was  again 
appointed  Governor  of  that  Territory,  and  still  was  filling  the  position 
when  Wiscousin  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  in  May,  1848.  He  was  then 
elected  the  new  State's  junior  Senator  in  the  United  States  Congress.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  first  term  he  was  re-elected,  and  continued  thus  to 
represent  the  State  until  March  4,  1857.    He  died  on  July  9,  1867. 

In  the  year  1845,  Colonel  Stephen  W.  Kearny,  then  in  command  of 
the  First  Regiment  of  United  States  Dragoons,  with  several  companies  of 
that  organization  made  a  "Summer  Campaign  to  the  Rocky  Mountains" 
from  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  obedience  to  orders  received  from  Washington. 
Lea\dng  Fort  Leavenworth  on  May  18th,  he  took  a  westerly  course  to  the 
Oregon  Trail,  which  he  struck  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Blue  Elver.  There- 
after, his  westward  march  was  upon  that  road — to  the  Platte  River,  thence 
up  that  stream  and  the  North  Platte  to  Fort  Laramie,  and  on  to  and  some 
distance  beyond  the  South  Pass.  Returning  to  Fort  Laramie  about  the 
middle  of  Jul}',  he  moved  almost  directly  south  and  passed  through  the 
Colorado  country,  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains,  to  the  Arkansas 
River;  thence  eastward  by  the  course  of  that  stream  to  the  Santa  Fe  Trail, 
and  by  that  road,  for  most  of  the  remaining  way,  to  Fort  Leavenworth. 

In  some  respects,  the  purposes  of  Kearny's  "Summer  Campaign"  were 
similar  to  those  of  Colonel  Dodge's  expedition,  but  they  were  not  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  good  will  to  the  extent  that  it  character- 
ized with  the  latter's  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  that  he  met. 
Colonel  Kearny  was  inclined  to  depend  more  on  a  display  of  force  in  pro- 
ducing lasting  impressions  upon  the  Indian  mind;  and  the  circumstances 
now  were  different.  He  set  out  to  demonstrate  to  the  prairie  Indian?  the 
military  ability  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  emigration  to  Oregon 
and  to  punish  them  for  any  attacks  or  other  depredations  they  should  make 
upon  the  white  wayfarers.  In  commenting  upon  Kearny's  reconnaissance. 
General  Winfield  Scott,  then  "Commanding  General  of  the  Army",  in  his 
annual  report  for  that  year,  said  "the  great  number  of  Indians  passed,  in 
that  wide  circuit,  must  have  been  powerfully  impressed  with  the  vigor, 
alertness,  and  fine  appearance  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  by  the  wise  and 
humane  admonitions  of  the  commander".  Colonel  Kearny's  report  of  the 
expedition,  made  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  United  States  Army, 
and  which  is  a  remarkably  condensed  document,  here  follows : 

"Report  of  a  Summer  Campaign  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  etc.,  in  184.5." 

"Headquarters   1st  Regiment  Dragoons, 
"St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  15,  1845." 

"Sir:  The  marches  pointed  out  in  the  instructions  to  me  from  your  office,  of 
April  9th,  have  been  performed.  The  journal  report,  by  Adjutant  Turner,  1st 
dragoons,  and  the  map  of  tlie  country  over  which  we  passed,  drawn  by  Lieuten- 
ant Franklin,  topographical  engineers,  being  now  completed,  are  enclosed  herewith. 
Tliey  render  any  other  than  a  brief  report  from  me  unnecessary. 

"On  the  18th  of  May  I  left  Fort  Leavenworth,  being  in  command  of  five  com- 
panies of  my  regiment,  each  50  strong,  well  mounted  and  equipped  for  any  service; 
each  dragoon  having  his  proper  arms — a  sabre,  carbine,  and  pistol.  Two  mountain 
howitzers  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  column.   The  officers  attached  to  the  expedition 
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were  Colonel  Kearny,  Surgeon  De  Camp,  Captain  ilcKissack  (assistant,  quarter- 
master), Lieutenant  Franklin  (topographical  engineer),  Lieutenant  Turner  (adju- 
tant of  regiment).  Lieutenant  Carleton  (assistant  commissary  of  subsistence). 
With  company  A  were  Capt.  Eustis,  Lieutenant  Ewell, — with  C,  Captain  Moore, 
Lieutenant  Smith, — with  F,  Lieutenants  Kearny,  Stanton, — with  G,  Captain  Burg- 
win,  Lieutenant  Love, — ^with  K,  Captain  Cook,  Lieutenant  Hammond.  Mr.  Thomas 
Fitzpatrick  was  our  guide.  From  Fort  Leavenworth  we  marched  westward,  and  in 
about  120  miles  fell  on  the  Oregon  Trail,  near  the  'Big  Blue';  continued  on  that 
trail  to  the  Nebraska,  or  Platte  river,  which  we  struck  near  the  head  of  Grand 
island, — up  the  right  bank  of  that  river  to  the  'Forks' — up  the  'North  Fork'  to 
Fort  Laramie,  which  is  a  trading  post  of  the  fur  company  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Laramie  river,  and  which  we  reached  on  the  14th  June.  Leaving  company  A  in 
camp,  a  few  miles  from  Fort  Laramie,  I  proceeded  with  the  other  four  on  the  17th 
June — continued  up  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte — crossed  from  that  river  near  the 
'Eed  Buttes',  to  'Sweet  Water' — up  that  river  to  a  short  distance  from  its  source, 
where  we  left  it  and  marched  by  the  'South  Pass'  of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the 
waters  of  Green  river,  or  the  Colorado  of  the  west,  which  flows  to  the  Gulf  of 
California  and  the  Pacific  ocean. 

"Having  reached  the  'South  Pass',  the  extreme  west  contemplated  in  our  expe- 
dition, we,  on  the  1st  of  July,  commenced  our  return ;  and  on  the  13th  foimd  com- 
pany A  not  far  from  where  we  had  left  it  on  the  Laramie  river.  Taking  that  com- 
pany with  us,  we  proceeded  south  on  the  following  day — marched  near  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  (passing  'Long's'  and  'Pike's'  peaks,)  reached  the  Arkansas  about 
100  miles  below  Taas  [Taos]  and  about  60  miles  above  'Bent's  fort',  (another  trad- 
ing post  of  the  fur  company,) — passed  that  fort  on  the  29th  of  July — commenced 
our  march  down,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  to  near  the  'Pawnee  fork'  of 
it — from  there  to  the  Kanzas,  which  we  crossed  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  returned  to  Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  24th  August,  having  been  absent  from 
there  99  days ;  during  which  time  these  dragoons  had  marched  at  least  2,200  miles 
through  the  Indian  country — a  wilderness;  a  considerable  portion  of  it  a  barren 
one — carrying  their  provisions  and  stores  with  them,  their  horse-s  subsisting  entirely 
upon  the  grass  afforded  by  the  prairie. 

"During  our  march  we  met  with  the  Pawnees — with  several  tribes  of  the 
Sioux  Indians — with  the  Chej-ennes  Arapahoes.  They  were  distinctly  told  that  the 
road  opened  by  the  dragoons  must  not  be  closed  by  the  Indians,  and  that  the 
white  people  traveling  upon  it  must  not  be  disturbed,  either  in  their  persons  or 
property.  It  is  believed  that  the  Indians  will  remember  to  observe  what  has  been 
told  to  them  on  this  subject. 

"During  our  march  we  met  with  no  obstacles  that  were  not  easily  overcome, 
and  with  but  one  accident  of  a  serious  result,  which  was  that  of  a  cairbine  being 
accidentally  discharged  by  Private  Smith,  of  company  G,  when  the  ball  shattered 
his  right  arm  so  as  to  render  amputation  necessary. 

"Every  man  who  left  Fort  Leavenworth  with  the  command,  in  May,  has 
returned  to  his  station.  We  lost  about  nine  public  horses  and  mules,  which  died  of 
disease,  fatigue,  and  other  causes. 

"Great  credit  is  due  to  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  composed  this  com- 
mand. They  have  all  proven  themselves  what  their  ambition  is  to  be — good 
soldiers.' 

"From  the  time  of  our  reaching  the  Oregon  trail,  near  the  'Big  Blue',  we  con- 
tinued on  it  to  the  'South  Pass',  overtaking  many  of  the  emigrants  the  advance  of 
whom  we  passed  at  Fort  Laramie.  The  total  number  this  season  we  found  to  be 
about  850  men,  475  women,  1,000  children,  driving  with  them  about  7,000  head 
of  cattle,  400  horses  and  mules,  with  460  wagons." 

Colonel  Kearny  added  to  the  foregoing  report  a  few  remarks  and 
recommendations.  He  mentions  that  "from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Laramie,  we  found  the  soil  tolerably  fertile",  and  that 
"from  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Laramie  to  the  South  Pass,  a  distance  of 
about  300  miles,  the  country  is  a  barren  sandy  desert".  He  tells  nothing 
of  the  appearance  of  the  parts  of  Colorado  he  traversed,  but  goes  on  to  say: 
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"In  lieu  of  the  establishment  of  a  military  post  in  that  upper  country,  I  would 
suggest  that  a  military  expedition,  similar  to  the  one  of  this  season,  be  made  every 
two  or  three  years.  They  would  serve  to  keep  the  Indians  perfectly  quiet,  remind- 
ing them  of  (as  this  one  proved)  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  our  dragoons 
can  march  through  any  part  of  their  country,  and  that  there  is  no  place  where 
they  can  go  but  the  dragoons  can  follow;  and,  as  we  are  better  mounted  than  they 
are,  overtake  them. 

"Although  we  did  not  see  as  many  Indians  on  our  march  as  we  had  desired, 
yet  the  fact  of  our  having  been  through  their  country  is,  no  doubt,  at  this  time 
known  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  it.  And  as  these  were  the  first  soldiers 
ever  seen  by  those  upper  Indians,  and  as  those  who  saw  them  were  much  struck 
with  their  uniform  appearance — their  fine  horses — their  arms  and  big  guns,  (how- 
itzers,)— it  is  most  probable,  in  their  accounts  to  those  who  did  not  see  us,  they 
have  rather  exaggerated  than  lessened  our  numbers,  power,  and  force.     .     .     . 

"In  marching  down  the  Arkansas  we  met  with  several  parties  of  traders  going 
to  Taas  and  Santa  Fe;  they  were  getting  along  without  molestation,  and  without 
difficulty.  We  saw  no  Indians  on  this  river,  except  some  Apaches  who  reside  in 
New  Mexico. 

"There  are  a  number  of  white  men  from  our  own  States,  who  have  nominally 
their  residence  near  Taas  and  Santa  Fe,  and  who  come  frequently  into  the  Indian 
country  between  the  upper  Arkansas  and  Platte,  between  'Bent's  Fort'  and  'Fort 
Laramie;'  bringing  w'hiskey  with  them,  which  they  trade  to  the  Indians;  conse- 
quently causing  much  difficulty  and  doing  much  harm.  This  should  be  prevented; 
and  possibly  might,  by  the  appointment  of  a  sub-agent,  which  I  recommend,  located 
at  'Bent's  fort',  who,  under  instructions  from  the  War  Department,  might  put  a 
stop  to  that  traffic  in  that  section  of  country. 

"I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating,  in  this  place,  what  I  have  for  many  years 
been  convinced  of — that  the  good  of  the  Indians  would  be  much  advanced,  and  the 
peace  of  the  country  much  more  effectually  secured,  if  Congress  would  pass  a  law 
declaring  the  whole  of  the  Indian  country  under  martial  law.  Tlie  difficulty  of 
taking  persons  accused  of  offenses  in  the  Indian  country,  with  witnesses,  to  the 
civil  courts,  which  are  so  remote,  and  which  sit  only  at  stated  periods  in  the  year, 
renders  much  of  the  trade  and  intercourse  law  of   1834  inoperative  and  useless." 

In  making  up  his  "journal  report''  of  the  outing,  Adjutant  Turner 
followed  his  commander's  example  as  to  brevity.  The  most  important 
incident  that  he  records  as  occurring  upon  the  outward  march  was  a  council 
held  at  Fort  Laramie  with  "1,200  Sioux"',  who  "were  gathered  in  a  few 
days",  their  head  chieftain  being  Bull  Tail.  The  Colonel  lectured  and 
threatened  the  assemblage  upon  the  matter  of  leaving  the  road  open  to  the 
emigrants;  his  advice  and  warnings  being  received  in  good  part  by  Bull 
Tail  and  his  people.  Of  the  homeward  march  from  Fort  Laramie,  Lieu- 
tenant Turner  says: 

"On  the  14th  of  .July,  the  command  set  out  for  Bent's  Fort,  distant  from  Fort 
Laramie  about  400  miles,  nearly  due  south.  .  .  .  The  command  struck  the  south 
fork  of  the  Platte  on  the  20tli  of  July,  and  after  travelling  along  it  for  a  day  or 
two  it  was  left  for  Bent's  Fort,  arriving  there  on  the  29th  of  July. 

"From  Fort  Laramie  to  the  south  fork  the  country  is  very  barren,  without 
any  timber  and  with  but  little  water.  The  south  fork  is  timbered  with  cotton- 
wood,  but  the  grass  is  indifferent  and  the  soil  generally  sandy. 

"An  evident  improvement  in  the  country  appeared  as  the  command  went 
south;  and  along  Cherry  creek,  the  soil  is  represented  to  be  better  than  any  before 
passed  over.  Near  the  head  of  this  stream  there  is  fine  timber,  and.  for  one  day's 
journey,  a  part  of  the  road,  six  miles  in  length,  led  through  a  pine  forest. 

"The  command  travelled  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  greater  part 
of  this  route,  and  encamped  once  very  near  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak,  said  to  be  one 
of  the  highest  points  of  the  whole  chain.     For  want  of  time  no  one  ascended  it. 

"The  Arkansas  river,  which  was  struck  about  70  miles  west  of  Bent's  fort, 
is,  at  this  point,  well  timbered  with  cotton-wood,  but  the  river  bottoms  are  sandy, 
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producing  some  grass,  but  so  dry  that  it  is  hardly  probable  that  anything  else 
would  grow  there. 

"Bent's  fort  is  a  post  built  much  after  the  manner  of  Fort  Laramie,  (of 
unburnt  bricks.)  and  for  the  same  purposes.  It  belongs  to  Messrs.  Bents  and  St. 
Vrain,  from  whom  the  command  received  a  hearty  welcome.  A  halt,  only  sufficiently- 
long  to  take  some  provisions  that  had  been  sent  to  this  fort  nearly  two  years  before, 
was  here  made.  The  provisions  still  were  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  not 
even  the  rice  or  hard  bread  being  spoiled ;  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  dr.iTiess  and 
purity  of  the  mountain  air. 

"From  this  place  to  the  point  where  the  command  left  the  river,  the  grass 
was  very  good;  but  there  was  little  timber,  and  the  soil  was  very  sandy.  The  only 
grass  in  the  country  was  that  on  the  river,  the  surrounding  hills  being  almost 
entirely  bare.     Buffaloes  were  plenty  and  quite  fat. 

"Tlie  distance  from  Bent's  fort  to  Fort  Leavenworth  is  about  600  miles;  and 
after  travelling  200  miles  on  the  Arkansas  the  command  left  it  where  it  turns  to 
the  south,  and  keeping  along  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  arrived  at  Fort  Leavenworth  on 
tlie  24th  of  August." 

Although  the  route  traversed  by  the  expedition  up  the  Soutli  Platte 
led  it  near  to  Foil  St.  Vrain,  which  had  been  abandoned  recently,  the 
reports  say  nothing  of  that  post.  The  course  from  the  mouth  of  Cherry 
Creek  was  up  the  valley  of  that  stream,  and  then  across  the  ridge  into  the 
valley  of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille.  From  the  camp  "very  near  the  foot  of 
Pike's  Peak",  the  column  turned  southeast,  reaching  the  Arkansas  River 
at  a  point  some  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Fontaine. 

In  the  next  }'ear,  Colonel  Kearny  again  crossed  the  plains  into  the 
land  of  Colorado,  but  upon  a  far  greater  mission.  The  troops  that  consti- 
tuted the  army  with  which  he  made  his  bloodless  conquest  of  New  ilexico, 
in  August,  1846,  were  marched  from  Fort  Leavenworth  in  detachments, 
as  these  were  made  ready  to  move,  by  way  of  the  Arkansas  River  to  an 
appointed  camping-place  nine  miles  below  Fort  Bent;  and  when  the  last 
of  these  had  arrived  there  his  famous  "Army  of  the  West"  was  brought 
into  actual  existence  as  an  organized  force  and  prepared  for  its  invasion  of 
Mexican  territory.  Advancing  from  the  rendezvous,  the  army  marched 
southwest  and  entered  New  Mexico  by  way  of  the  Raton  Pass.  A  few 
weeks  later,  Colonel  Sterling  Price's  force,  which  consisted  of  some  seven- 
teen hundred  men,  coming^  from  the  Missouri  River  by  the  same  route, 
halted  and  rested  at  the  place  of  Kearny's  encampment,  and  then  moved 
into  the  enemy's  country  by  the  same  course  that  he  had  taken. 

The  raising  of  the  war-hatchet  by  the  Americans  and  the  Mexicans, 
and  the  coming  and  going  of  large  bodies  of  white  warriors — vastly  more  in 
numbers  than  ever  had  been  seen  in  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi — • 
greatly  excited  the  Indians  of  the  central  West  and  of  the  Southwest ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  some  of  them  made  ready  to  take  a  hand  in  the  dis- 
turbance. In  the  spring  of  1847,  the  Comanches,  Kiowas,  Pawnees,  Osages, 
and  a  division  of  the  Apaches  began, harassing  the  supply  and  other  trains 
moving  upon  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  to  and  from  Santa  Fe;  their  bloody  and 
destructive  attacks  being  continued  through  the  following  summer  and 
autumn.  In  the  meantime,  other  bands  of  Apaches,  the  TJtes,  and  the 
Navajos  had  begun  to  make  trouble  in  the  western  and  nortliwesterly 
sections  of  New  Mexico. 

Several  detachments  from  the  United  States  troops  in  New  Mexico 
were  put  into  the  field  to  deal  with  these  red  raiders,  and  of  which  some 
entered  the  southern  parts  of  the  Colorado  country  in  pursuit  of  liands  of 
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the  marauders.  But  the  most  effective  operations  against  the  hostile  Indians 
were  those  of  a  command  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Gilpin,  who 
was  destined  to  become  Colorado's  first  Territorial  Governor.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  he  was  commissioned  a  Major  of  the  First  Missouri 
Volunteer  Cavalry  (Doniphan's  regiment),  and  with  which  he  served  in 
the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  and  in  the  regiment's  historic  march  to  and 
capture  of  the  Mexican  city  of  Chihuahua.  Having  returned  to  Missouri 
late  in  the  summer  of  1847,  Major  Gilpin  was  called  within  a  few  weeks  to 
take  command,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  of  an  emergency  bodv 
of  Missouri  volunteers  that  had  been  enlisted  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  ending  the  Indian  depredations  upon  the  caravans  traveling  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail;  the  organization  being  officially  designated  as  the  "Missouri 
Volunteer  Battalion  for  the  Plains"'.  It  consisted  of  three  companies  of 
infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  to  which  two  or  three  pieces  of  artillery  sub- 
sequently were  added;  the  whole,  including  teamsters  and  other  civilian 
helpers,  forming  a  little  army  of  about  8-50  men.  According  to  the  Colonel's 
report,  made  at  Fort  Mann,  on  August  1,  1848,  to  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Army,  after  the  close  of  the  campaign,  his  troops  were  poorly  equipped 
and  supplied.     He  says: 

"Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  Wharton  [in  conunand  at  Fort  Leavenworth],  who 
mustered  the  command  into  the  U.  S.  service,  displayed  towards  the  companies 
of  the  battalion  and  myself  the  most  unrelenting  malice.  Defective  arms,  old  and 
bad  in  quality,  were  furnished ;  the  camp  equippage  worn  and  decayed,  and  trans- 
portation insufficient.  Medical  supplies  were  almost  entirely  overlooked.  Time  to 
furnish  themselves  with  clothing  was  denied  the  soldiers,  and  the  whole  rushed  upon 
the  wilderness  in  a  raw  and  crippled  condition." 

Nevertheless,  the  Colonel  marched  his  volunteers  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth early  in  October,  and  on  the  1st  of  November  went  into  camp  on 
the  Arkansas  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Walnut  Creek. 

"By  careful  inquiry,  I  estimated  the  losses  sustained  from  Indian  attacks, 
during  the  summer  of  1847,  to  have  been:  Americans,  killed,  47;  wagons  destroyed, 
330 ;  stock  plundered,  6,500.  The  greater  amount  of  these  losses  were  sustained  by 
government  trains,  passing  with  supplies  to  and  from  Santa  Fe.     .     .     . 

"Such  had  been  the  losses  sustained  from  the  Pawnees,  and  from  the  allied 
tribes  and  Camanches  and  Kiowas,  upon  the  Arkansas  and  Cimaron,  and  from  the 
Apaches,  upon  the  Canadian  Eiver,  further  west.  Rumors  reached  me  from  all 
directions,  that,  inflamed  by  these  excesses,  an  arrangement  was  negotiating  between 
the  latter  people,  and  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  (as- 
sembled for  that  purpose  upon  the  upper  Arkansas)  to  carry  on  the  war  with  thfir 
united  strength,  as  the  season  of  1848  should  open." 

Colonel  Gilpin  now  resolved  to  march  into  the  country  of  the  Arapa- 
hoes and  Cheyennes  immediately  with  a  part  of  his  troops.  He  moved  his 
entire  force  up  the  Arkansas  to  the  dilapidated  Fort  Mann,  which  stood 
upon  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  near  the  place  where  that  road  crossed  the  river. 
"I  placed  the  three  foot  companies  of  my  command  in  garrison  at  the  little 
stockade  of  Fort  Mann,  with  orders  to  repair  and  enlarge  it,  and  with  the  two 
cavalry  companies,  proceeded  in  November  to  the  upper  Arkansas,  and  fixed  my  camp 
in  the  midst  of  the  winter  residences  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes." 

This  camping-place  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  near  the  site 
of  our  city  of  Pueblo,  and  probably  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Fontaine 
qui  Bouille.  The  report  does  not  locate  it  with  exactness.  The  Colonel  now 
goes  on  to  relate : 
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"Being  without  provisions  and  transportation,  my  command,  dismounted  for 
the  most  part,  endured  in  tents  the  rigors  of  the  long  winter,  subsisting  the  men 
upon  such  provisions  as  could  be  procured  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Indians,  and 
the  horses  upon  the  dead  winter  grass.  Tlie  Indians  were,  however,  overawed  by  this 
immediate  contrast  of  a  military  force,  abandoned  all  intercourse  with  the  southern 
tribes,  and  invited  the  Kiowas  to  withdraw  from  the  Comanche  alliance;  to  unite 
with  them  (the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes)  in  pacific  relations  with  the  Americans. 
This  has  accordingly  been  effected,  and  the  Kiowa  Indians,  long  the  scourge  of  the 
borders  of  Mexico,  Taos  and  this  road,  [he  was  writing  at  Fort  JIaim,  on  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail,  on  August  1,  1S4S]  have  since  then  been,  and  are  now,  awaiting  peace, 
and  residing  with  the  Cheyennes  upon  the  upper  Arkansas,  near  Bent's  fort. 

'•Having  with  great  difficulty  remounted  my  command  upon  mules,  and  added 
to  it  infantry  company  E,  Captain  Koscialowski,  and  a  six-pounder,  under  First 
Lieutenant  Stremmel,  of  C  company  [these  had  been  brought  up  from  Fort  Mann], 
I  crossed  the  Ratone  mountains  early  in  March,  and  visited  the  frontier  settlements 
of  El  More,  New  Mexico,  to  procure  provisions  and  transportation  for  a  campaign 
against  the  Apaches  and  Camanches  residing  upon  the  Rio  Colorado,  or  Canadian." 

Having  obtained  supplies  and  transportation  in  New  Mexico,  Colonel 
Gilpin  reunited  his  forces,  and  during  the  next  three  or  four  months  had 
eight  or  nine  encounters  with  the  Comanches  and  their  Apache  allies  on 
the  part  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  that  traversed  southwestern  Kansas  and 
northeastern  New  Mexico,  dispersing  many  bands  of  the  raiders,  and  killing 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  in  the  various  engagements.  W.  L. 
Marcy,  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  next  annual  report,  said  the  oijerations 
resulted  "in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  our  troops".  I  quote  again  from 
the  Colonel's  report: 

"It  will  be  perceived,  then,  in  what  manner  so  many  tribes  of  Indians,  inhabit- 
ing an  immense  and  various  territory,  have  been  defeated  by  a  single  battalion.  By 
the  winter  march  and  residence  of  my  cavalry  command  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  the  Kiowas,  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  were  forced  to  abstain  from  hos- 
tilities. These  tribes  being  cut  off  and  kept  in  the  rear  by  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions during  the  spring  and  summer  upon  the  Canadian,  Cimaron  and  middle  Ar- 
kansas, the  Camanches,  Apaches,  Pawnees  and  Osages  were  attacked,  defeated  and 
driven  off  in  opposite  directions.  As  neither  treaties  of  peace  nor  fortified  points 
nor  troops  noiv  exist  to  control  this  numerous  cloud  of  savages,  it  is  clear  that  all 
the  atrocities  of  a  very  severe  Indian  war  may  be  momentarily  looked  for,  and  are 
certain  to  burst  forth  with  the  early  spring. 

"The  field  of  operations  having  been  in  the  middle  of  the  wilderness,  the  suf- 
ferings, privations  and  hardships,  cheerfully  borne  by  the  soldiers  of  my  command, 
have  been  greater  than  those  of  any  other  battalion  in  the  public  service.  The  con- 
tinually crippled  condition  and  destitution  of  supplies  caused  by  the  ignorance,  the 
laziness  and  the  vicious  character  of  the  officers  in  the  frontier  depots,  has  fatally 
retarded  the  pacification  of  the  Indian  country,  and  heaped  up  unmeasured  trouble 
for  the  national  government. 

"I  recommended  that  four  stations,  provided  with  adobe  buildings  and  earals,  be 
established:  No.  1,  near  Pawnee  Fork;  No.  2,  at  the  old  (present)  [Santa  Fe] 
crossing  of  the  Arkansas;  No.  3,  at  the  'Beautiful  Encampment'  [the  Big  Timber]: 
No.  4,  at  the  Rio  Colorado  (Canadian).  This  will  cause  the  road  [the  Santa  Fe 
Trail]  to  follow  the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas  to  the  station  No.  3,  and  pass 
thence  across  the  head  of  the  Cimaron.  I  further  recommend  the  purchase  of  Bent's 
Fort  in  connexion  with  the  above,  and  one  additional  station  at  Los  Juntas." 

In  the  year  18.51,  the  Comanches  again  became  troublesome,  not  onlv 
to  white  wayfarers  across  the  plains,  but  also  to  some  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  central  region,  which  had  been  their  allies  in  1847.  In  the  spring  of 
1852,  a  military  force  consisting  of  several  companies  of  mounted  troops 
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of  the  Eegular  Army,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  B.  Sanborn,  was 
sent  into  the  West  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  menace  the  Comanches  and 
curb  their  depredations.  Colonel  Sanborn  proceeded  to  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 
and  followed  that  road  to  the  point  at  which  it  crossed  the  Arkansas  River. 
The  movement  appears  to  have  had  the  desired  effect  iTpon  the  hostile 
Indians,  as  they  kept  out  of  reach  and  refrained  from  continuing  their 
foravs  against  travelers  and  wagon-trains  upon  the  trail.  From  the  Arkan- 
sas River  Crossing,  Sanborn  presently  moved  up  the  river  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Fontaine  qui  Boixille,  and  thence  up  the  valley  of  the  latter  to  the 
"Boiling  Springs".  After  having  rested  here  a  few  days,  he  marched  his 
command  northward,  across  the  Arkansas-South  Platte  Divide  and  down 
to  the  mouth  of  Cherry  creek,  where  he  encamped.  Continuing  his  north- 
ward march,  he  proceeded  to  Fort  Laramie,  at  that  time  a  United  States 
militarv  post,  and  at  which  he  arrived  without  having  had  any  noteworthy 
adventures  while  on  the  way. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  decade,  small  bodies  of  United  States 
troops  occasionally  passed  between  New  Mexico  and  Fort  Laramie  and  Salt 
Lake  City,  as  w-ell  as  in  the  reverse  direction;  and,  with  one  notable  excep- 
tion— that  taken  by  Captain  R.  B.  ^Marcy  (who  later  became  a  General), 
with  sixty-iive  men,  in  the  winter  of  1857-'58 — by  a  route  of  which  a  part 
lay  adjacent  to  our  eastern  foothills.  However,  aside  from  Marcy's  march, 
such  military  movements  across  the  land  of  our  State  were  devoid  of  im- 
portant historical  incidents. 

In  November,  18.57,  Captain  Marcy,  then  an  officer  of  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ment of  United  States  Infantry,  which  formed  a  part  of  General  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston's  army  in  the  "ilormon  War",  the  troops  then  being  encamped 
at  Fort  Bridger,  was  ordered  by  General  Johnston  to  take  forty  enlisted 
men  and  proceed  across  the  mountains  by  the  most  direct  route  into  New- 
Mexico,  where  he  was  to  procure  and  bring  back  supplies  for  the  command. 
Marcy  set  out  on  the  S-lth  of  that  month,  with  his  soldiers  and  twenty-five 
mountainmen  to  serve  as  packers  and  guides ;  one  of  the  latter  being  "Old 
Jim"  Baker,  a  noted  frontierman,  who  was  an  interesting  figure  in  Colorado 
for  years  after  our  pioneer  period.  The  guides  said  the  march  to  Fort 
]ilassachusetts  (in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  near  the  western  end  of  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Pass)  could  be  made  in  twenty-five  days;  "but,"  says  General 
Marcy,  in  his  Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life  on  the  Border  (New  York,  1866), 
"to  make  sure  of  having  enough  provisions,  I  deemed  it  wise  to  take  thirty 
day's  supply,  which,  with  our  luggage,  was  packed  upon  sixty-six  mules". 

Marcy  proceeded  from  Foi-t  Bridger  "down  Henry's  Fork  to  its  con- 
fluence with  Green  River,  where  we  forded  the  latter  stream,  and  followed 
a  trail  that  led  us  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  dividing  Green  from  Grand 
River".  After  several  days  of  further  tramping,  the  party  entered  what  is 
now  the  western  border  of  Colorado,  at  a  point  at  or  near  the  southwestern 
corner  of  our  Rio  Blanco  County ;  and,  continuing  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, struck  the  Grand  River  at  the  site  of  our  city  of  Grand  Junction  and 
moved  up  the  Gunnison  to  the  mouth  of  the  Uncompahgre.  "Thus  far  our 
journey  had  been  pleasant,  and  we  had  encountered  no  serious  obstacles. 
Our  animals  had  found  abundance  of  grass,  and  were  in  fair  condition."  A 
large  band  of  Utes,  whom  Marcy  calls  "Digger  Ute  Indians",  was  en- 
countered here.  Of  the  purpose  and  result  of  an  interview  with  their  chief- 
tain, the  General  relates  the  following: 
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"I  endeavored  to  persuade  the  chief  to  accomijaiiy  us  as  a  guide  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains,  and  offered  him  the  value  of  three  horses  in  goods,  but  he 
peremptorily  refused,  saying  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  die,  and  that,  unless  we 
turned  back,  or  stopped  and  passed  the  winter  with  them,  we  would  all  inevitably 
perish.  My  interpreter  asked  him  if  he  took  us  for  a  set  of  old  women,  who  would 
be  intimidated  by  a  little  snow ;  and  added,  that  he  had  always  before  taken  him  for 
a  warrior  and  a  man,  but  now  he  had  discovered  his  mistake,  and  he  would  advise 
him  to  go  back  to  his  lodge,  cover  up  warm,  and  assist  his  squaw  in  tending  the 
babies ;  that  we  were  of  the  masculine  gender ;  we  had  started  to  cross  the  mountains 
into  New  Mexico,  and  we  were  going  to  accomplish  it  at  all  hazards,  and  if  he  did 
feel  disposed  to  go,  we  could  dispense  with  his  services.  This  taunt  had  no 
effect  upon  him,  however.  He  persisted  in  refusing  to  go  with  us,  saying  that  all  we 
had  would  not  be  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  attempt  the  journey.  I  then  asked  him 
how  much  snow  he  supposed  we  would  find  in  the  mountains?  .  .  .  He  was  of 
opinion  that  we  might  encounter  from  four  to  five  feet,  and  perhaps  even  more  than 
that.  He  concluded  by  saying,  'You  may  think  I  do  not  tell  the  truth,  but  if 
you  will  only  cast  your  eyes  toward  the  mountains  you  can  see  for  yourselves  that 
the  snow  is  there'." 

Leaving  his  Indian  friends,  on  December  lltli.  ^larcy  moved  up  the 
basin  of  the  Gunnison  Eiver,  heading  for  the  Coochetopa  Pass,  his  course 
being  practically  the  same  as  that  which  Gunnison  had  traversed  westward 
in  the  autumn  of  1853,  and  Fremont  in  the  following  winter.  On  the 
fourth  day,  the  party  was  floundering  through  crusted  snow  so  deep  that 
men  had  to  he  put  in  front  to  break  a  path  for  the  animals,  some  of  which, 
enfeebled  by  the  lack  of  forage,  already  were  giving  out  and  laying  down  to 
die.  The  organization  soon  became  reduced  to  a  condition  similar  to  that 
of  Fremont's,  in  the  San  Juan  ilountains,  in  the  winter  of  1818-49. 

"I  was  then  obliged  to  cache,  or  hide,  all  our  surplus  luggage,  which  reduced 
the  weight  of  the  packs  very  considerably.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  [the  animals] 
continued  to  perish.  One  day  we  lost  five,  and  another  day  as  many  as  eight  died 
out  of  our  little  stock.  Tliis  gave  me  serious  uneasiness,  as  our  supply  of  provisions 
was  becoming  very  small,  and  I  knew,  after  these  were  gone,  our  only  dependence 
for  subsistence  must  be  upon  our  famished  animals.  Our  beef  cattle  had  nearly  all 
been  consumed,  and  our  stock  of  bread  was  very  limited.  I  felt  the  necessity  of  hus- 
banding the  strength  of  my  men  and  animals  as  much  as  possible.  I  therefore 
ordered  the  command  to  throw  away  every  article  of  baggage  they  had  remaining, 
excepting  one  blanket  each  and  their  arms  and  ammunition.     .     .     . 

"The  snow  increased  day  after  day  as  we  ascended,  until  it  was  four  feet  deep, 
and  was  so  dry  and  light  that  the  men,  walking  in  an  upright  position,  would  sink 
to  their  waists,  and  could  not  move.  One  of  the  guides  made  a  pair  of  snow  shoes 
and  attempted  to  walk  upon  them,  but  tliey  sank  so  deep  in  the  soft  snow  that  it 
was  impossible  to  use  them. 

"Our  only  alternative  row.  in  tlie  deepest  snow,  was  for  the  three  or  four 
leading  men  of  the  party  to  lie  down  and  crawl  upon  their  hands  and  feet,  each  man 
following  in  the  tracks  of  the  leader,  and  all  placing  their  hands  and  feet  in  the 
same  holes.  This  method  packed  the  snow  so  that,  after  a  few  men  had  passed,  it 
bore  up  the  others,  and  was  sufficiently  firm  to  sustain  the  mules  after  all  the  men 
had  traversed  it.     .     .     . 

"Notwithstanding  I  reduced  the  rations  one  half,  our  provisions  were  all 
consumed  long  before  we  reached  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  we  were  then  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  our  famished  animals  for  food.  Our  first  repast  upon  the 
novel  regimen  was  from  a  colt  belonging  to  Tim  Goodale's  Indian  wife,  who  accom- 
panied us  and  underwent  the  hardships  of  the  trip  with  astonishing  patience  and 
fortitude.     .     .     . 

"After  this  our  only  diet  for  twelve  days  consisted  of  starved  mules  as  they 
became  exhausted  and  could  go  no  further.  Twelve  of  my  men  had  frozen  their  feet 
so  badly  as  to  be  unable  to  walk,  and  we  were  obliged  to  appropriate  all  our  service- 
able animals  to  carry  them.     I  had  given  up  my  own  horse  to  one  of  these  men  and 
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took  his  place  in  the  snow  with  the  others.  We  had  not  a  single  morsel  of  any- 
thing left  to  eat  except  these  animals.  If  we  had  had  some  salt  we  would  have  done 
better,  but  that  was  all  gone.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  sprinkling  a  little  gunpowder 
upon  my  mule-steaks,  and  it  did  not  then  require  a  very  extensive  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  fancy  the  presence  of  both  pepper  and  salt.  This  lean  meat  did  not, 
however,  by  any  means  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  appetite,  and  we  were  continually 
longing  for  fat  meat.  Although  we  consumed  large  quantities  of  the  mule  meat, 
yet  within  half  an  hour  from  the  time  we  had  finislied  our  meals  we  would  feel  as 
hungry  as  before  we  had  eaten." 

Nevertheless,  the  party  pressed  onward,  wallowing  through  the  snow, 
toward  the  Coochetopa  Pass,  sometimes  making  but  two  or  three  miles  be- 
tween camps.  The  greater  part  of  one  day  was  wasted  by  traveling  up  the 
slope  of  the  range  in  the  wrong  direction,  a  mistake  which  doubtless  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  every  member  of  the  company  had  the  march  been  con- 
tinued upon  that  course.  The  summit  of  the  pass  was  reached  on  the  first 
day  of  January;  but  in  the  meantime  the  men  "had  worn  out  their  shoes, 
and  had  patched  them  with  mule  hides  as  long  as  they  would  hang  together, 
when  some  of  them  were  obliged  to  wrap  their  feet  in  pieces  of  blankets 
or  of  their  coat-tails  to  keep  them  from  freezing.  Many  of  them  had  worn 
out  their  pants,  and  their  legs  were  greatly  exposed". 

From  the  high  point  of  the  pas.s,  Marcy  sent  forward  two  of  his  men, 
mounted  upon  about  the  only  animals  that  were  in  condition  for  the  ride, 
to  go  to  Fort  Massachusetts  and  return  with  some  supplies.  The  remainder 
of  the  party  continued  the  march  afoot,  and  on  the  eleventh  day  afterward 
met  these  couriers  riding  some  fifty  miles  ahead  of  the  provision-laden 
wagons  which  the  fort's  commandant  had  despatched  to  Marcy's  relief. 
Moving  onward  in  the  next  morning,  the  famislied  band  met  the  wagons 
and  went  into  camp.  Although  the  leader  warned  his  men  of  the  dangers 
from  over-eating,  and  had  limited  the  first  meal  to  a  moderate  quantity  of 
soup,  some  of  them,  after  night  came  on',  nriahaged  to  abstract  sufficient 
solid  provisions  with  which  to  gorge  themselves.  "The  next  morning  found 
them  suffering  the  most  excruciating  torture,  and  one  of  the  poor  fellows 
[Sergeant  William  Morton]  died  the  next  day"— the  only  death  that  oc- 
curred in  the  organization. 

Now  having  abundant  supplies,  and  grass  being  available  for  the  few 
surviving  animals,  the  ragged  and  otherwise  unkempt  company  resumed  tlie 
march;  and  four  days  later  entered  the  stockade  of  Fort  Massachusetts, 
where  the  needs  of  every  man  were  supplied  in  abundance.  Of  the  appear- 
ance of  his  command  at  that  time.  General  Marcy  says : 

"As  we  approached  the  fort,  one  of  the  officers  complimented  us  by  saying 
that  he  took  us  for  a  band  of  prairie  Indians.  Xot  more  than  one  half  of  the  men 
had  any  caps,  and  but  few  had  any  remains  of  ttowsers  below  the  knees.  Their 
feet  were  tied  up  with  mule  hides,  pieces  of  blankets,  coat-tails,  etc.,  and  they  cer- 
tainly were  rough  and  ragged-looking  specimens  of  United  States  .soldiers.  As  for 
myself,  I  am  confident  my  own  wife  would  not  have  recognized  me." 

Having  obtained  in  New  Mexico  the  supplies  required  by  General 
Johnston,  Captain  Marcy  left  Fort  Union  in  the  middle  of  March  upon  his 
return  to  Fort  Bridger,  with  his  soldiers,  a  large  wagon-train,  a  drove  of 
livestock,  and  "about  one  hundred  of  the  best  trailers,  hunters,  and  Indian 
fighters  in  New  Mexico",  "intending  to  pass  around  the  eastern  ba.se  of  the 
mountains  near  Pike's  Peak,  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  and 
Platte  Rivers".     After  crossing  the  Arkansas  River  at  the  site  of  our  city 
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of  Pueblo,  he  received  orders  from  New  Mexico  directing  him  to  halt  and 
await  reenforcements.  Therefore  he  "went  into  camp  upon  the  headwaters 
of  a  small  tributary  of  the  Arkansas  called  'Fontaine  qui  Bouille',  directly 
at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  near  a  very  peculiar  spring,  which  gives 
the  name  to  the  stream'".  His  reenforcements  reached  him  late  in  April, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  that  month,  which  was  "bright,  cheerful  and  pleasant, 
the  atmosphere  soft,  balmy  and  deliglitful",  the  caravan  moved  from  the 
peculiar  spring,  "and  at  about  one  o'clock  encamped  upon  the  ridge  that 
divides  the  Arkansas  from  the  Platte  Rivers",  the  halting-place  being  nn 
Squirrel  Creek,  near  its  head.  The  "large  herds  of  animals  were  turned 
out  to  graze",  the  men  were  enjoying  their  social  jokes  and  pastimes  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day's  march,  and  everj'thing  indicated  contentment  and 
happiness".  Of  the  unexpected  revolution  that  presently  was  made  in  these 
agreeable  conditions,  General  Marcy  relates  the  following: 

"Tliis  pleasant  state  of  things  lasted  until  near  sunset,  when  the  wind  sud- 
denly changed  into  the  north ;  it  turned  cold,  and  soon  commenced  snowing  violently, 
and  continued  to  increase  until  it  became  a  frightful  winter  tempest,  filling  the 
atmosphere  with  a  dense  cloud  of  dri%'ing  snow  against  which  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  ride  or  walk.  Soon  after  the  storm  set  in  one  of  our  herds  of  three  hundred 
horses  and  mules  broke  furiously  away  from  the  herdsmen  who  were  guarding  them, 
and,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts,  ran  at  full  speed,  directly  with  the  wind,  for 
fifty  miles  before  they  stopped.  Three  of  the  herdsmen  followed  them  as  far  as  they 
were  able,  but  soon  became  exhausted,  bewildered,  and  lost  on  the  prairie. 

"One  of  them  succeeded  in  finding  his  way  back  to  camp  in  a  state  of  great 
prostration  and  suffering.  One  of  the  others  was  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  snow, 
and  the  third  was  discovered  crawling  about  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  in  a  state 
of  temporary  delirium,  after  the  tempest  subsided. 

'■This  terrific  storm  exceeded  in  violence  and  duration  anything  of  the  kind 
our  eldest  mountaineers  had  ever  beheld.  It  continued  with  uninterrupted  fury  for 
sixty  consecutive  hours,  and  during  this  time  it  was  impossible  to  move  for  any 
distance  facing  the  wind  and  snow.  One  of  our  employees,  who  went  out  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  camp,  set  out  to  return  but  was  unable  to  do  .so,  and  perished  in 
the  attempt. 

"The  instincts  of  all  our  animals,  excepting  the  herds  alluded  to,  led  them  to 
seek  shelter  in  a  grove  of  timber  near  camp,  where  they  were  somewhat  protected 
from  the  fury  of  the  gale.  But  several  antelopes  were  found  frozen  upon  the  prairie 
after  the  storm. 

"We  had  with  us  a  flock  of  sheep,  which  scattered  throughout  the  timber  in 
every  direction  during  the  storm,  and  afterward  were  nearly  as  wild  as  deer;  they, 
like  the  insane  herdsman,  seemed  to  have  lost  their  senses." 

The  "Norther"'  had  left  about  three  feet  of  snow  upon  the  ground,  but 
the  rays  of  the  May  sun  soon  dissipated  it.  Leaving  some  mounted  men  to 
search  for  the  stampeded  animals.  Captain  Marcy  again  put  his  outfit  in 
motion,  in  the  morning  of  May  3d,  and  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  CnerrT 
Creek  and  the  South  Platte  in  the  evening  of  the  5th.  "We  fouml  the 
river  at  such  high  stage",  says  he,  "and  so  rapid,  that  we  were  compelled  to 
encamp  here  for  four  days  and  construct  a  flat-boat,  in  which  we  crossed 
our  entire  party."  After  passing  the  South  Platte,  the  train  and  its  escort 
encountered  no  serious  difficulties,  and  reached  Fort  Bridger  on  the  9th 
day  of  June. 
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The  far-upper  reaches  of  the  Missouri  River  became  very  well  known 
by  French  fur-gatherers  from  the  French  settlements  in  Illinois  and  from 
St.  Louis  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  many  miles  of  the 
courses  of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers  were  equally  familiar  to  them. 
Wliile  it  is  probal)le  that  some  of  these  energetic  adventurers  had  seen  the 
Colorado  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  various  times  in  the  last  quarter 
of  that  century,  the  earliest  definite  account  known  to  the  present  writer  of 
a  trading  expedition  to  our  mountains  in  that  period  is  that  of  the  enterprise 
of  Jean  de  la  Maisonneuve  and  a  Swiss  associate  named  Preneloupe. 

These  men,  in  1799,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  engagees,  leaving  St.  Louis 
in  the  spring  of  that  year,  ascended  the  Missouri  Elver  in  boats,  laden 
with  trading-goods,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  where  they  had  immediately 
an  active  trade  with  the  Indians  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

Having  sarted  their  boats  back  to  St.  Louis  with  cargoes  of  furs  and  in 
the  charge  of  some  of  their  men,  Maisonneuve  and  Preneloupe,  with  ten  of 
their  French  Canadian  engagees,  six  Indian  guides,  and  twenty  pack  animals 
well  burdened,  set  out,  near  the  middle  of  June,  for  the  "Western  Moun- 
tains"'. Proceeding  up  the  course  of  the  Platte,  they  reached  the  confluence 
of  the  Xorth  Platte  and  South  Platte  rivers  in  seventeen  days.  Turning 
up  the  wav  of  the  South  Platte,  they  came  within  sight  of  the  mountains 
in  ten  more  davs  of  travel,  and  on  July  20th  arrived  at  the  site  of  Denver. 
Here  thev  saw'  arraved  upon  the  lowland  between  them  and  the  foot-hills 
the  encampment  of  a  great  body  of  Indians;  and  here,  also  they  fell  in  with 
a  passin-  partv  of  Spanish  dragoons,  from  Santa  Fe.  These  were  com- 
manded bv  Don  Bernardo  Burro,  and  were  upon  their  homeward  way  from 
a  scouting  expedition  that  had  taken  them  to  the  North  Platte  River. 
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The  great  body  of  the  American  people  believed  for  manv  years  that 
the  western  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  formeil  a 
region  that  was  practically  unknown  by  any  of  their  countrymen  before 
Fremont  put  forth  to  explore  it.  It  was  the  common  supposition  that  all 
previous  knowledge  of  this  vast  domain  by  American  citizens  was  limited 
to  the  somewhat  meager  results  of  the  going  and  coming  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  through  itj^  northern  section,  and  to  those  of  the  expeditions  of 
Captain  Pike  and  Major  Long  across  the  central  plains  to  the  mountains 
in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Colorado;  Coloned  Dodge's  being  unknown 
outside  of  military  circles.  From  the  voluminous  and  fulsome  exploitations 
of  Fremont  as  "the  Pathfinder  of  the  Far  West"',  most  of  the  jwople  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  United  States  were  given  to  understand  that  until  he 
began  to  search  this  wide  land  of  plains  and  mountains  its  paths  were  few 
and  hard  to  find. 

Some  Americans  from  Illinois  had  been  trading  on  the  Missouri  Eiver 
liefore  Lewis  and  Clark  ascended  that  tortuous  stream  upon  their  way  to 
the  Pacific  Coast;  and  prior  to  Pike's  expedition  others  had  been  well  up 
on  both  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas.  It  is  known  that  one  American  had 
been  in  the  mountain  section  of  Colorado  before  Pike  saw  the  Bockies,  and 
some  French  traders  from  St.  Louis  doubtless  had  built  cabins  upon  soil 
of  our  State  in  advance  of  Long's  summer  visit  to  our  eastern  foot-hills. 
A  great  merchandizing  business,  carried  on  in  fortified  posts  and  stations, 
large  and  small,  scattered  between  the  northern  border  of  Xew  Mexico 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  and  that  gave  employment  directly 
and  indirectly  to  hundreds  of  American  citizens  and  caused  the  western 
plains  as  well  as  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  to  be  seamed  by  many 
paths  and  trails,  iiad  reached  its  prime  when  Fremont  set  out  upon  his 
first  experh'tion  into  the  Far  West.  The  trans-mississippi  fur  trade  of 
that  period  attained  relatively  a  large  development  within  the  bounds  of 
Colorado,  the  trading-posts  on  the  upper  Avkan>as  and  the  South  Platte, 
together  with  Fort  Laramie,  which  was  located  seventy-five  miles  north  of 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  forming  a  chain  of 
business  establishments  that  made  this  part  of  the  West  rather  a  liusy 
region  as  long  as  the  trade  flourished. 

As  far  as  records  run,  the  first  American  who  put  foot  upon  the  soil 
of  Colorado  was  James  Purcell,  at  the  time  a  trader  among  the  Indians  in 
the  upper  Platte  River  country,  and  with  whom,  as  I  have  mentioned  at 
the  close  of  Chapter  III.,  Captain  Pike  fell  in  at  Santa  Fe.  Purcell  hailed 
originally  from  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  from  which  place  he  went  to  St. 
Louis,  in  1799.  Pike,  who  seems  to  have  been  very  favorably  impressed  liy 
him,  says  that  he  was  "a  man  of  strong  natural  sense  and  of  undaunted 
intrepidity",  and  also  that  he  was  "the  first  American  who  ever  penetrated 
the  immense  wilds  of  Louisiana,  and  shewed  the  Spaniards  of  Xew  ^Mexico 
that  neither  the  savages  who  surround  the  deserts  which  divide  them  from 
the  habitable  world,  nor  the  jealous  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  was  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  entei-prising  spirit  of  the  Americans  from  penetrating  the 
Arcanum  of  their  rich  establishments  in  the  Jfew  World".  In  1802, 
Purcell  and  two  companions  were  trapping  on  the  Osage  Eiver,  in  Missouri ; 
but  as  this  venture  turned  out  badly,  the  Kentuckian  joined  a  French 
trader  who  was  going  in  a  barge  to  the  Mandan  villages  on  the  upper  Mis- 
souri in  the  autumn  of  that  year.     The  Frenchman  having  supplied  him 
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with  some  goods,  Purcell  left  the  Mandan  villages,  \vitli  an  escort  of  "Pa- 
douca  and  Kioway"'  Indians,  upon  "a  trading  tour"  to  the  southward;  and 
the  summer  of  1803  found  him  on  the  lower  stretches  of  the  South  Platte 
River,  the  entire  party  being  mounted.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  some 
bands  of  Sioux  Indians,  and,  according  to  Pike's  version  of  PurcelFs  recital, 
"were  driven  by  the  Sioux  from  the  Plains  into  the  mountains  which  give 
rise  to  the  Plate  [the  South  Platte],  Arkansas,  &c.,  and  it  was  their  sign 
which  we  saw  in  such  amazing  abundance  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Plate'". 
Therefore,  it  seems  that  the  trader  and  his  Indian  friends  fled  up  the 
South  Platte,  -and  by  way  of  the  Platte  Canon  reached  the  South  Park, 
in  which  they  took  refuge.  After  what  appears  to  have  been  a  sojourn  in 
the  South  Park  for  some  eighteen  months,  the  Indians,  knowing  they  were 
not  far  from  Xew  Mexico,  sent  Purcell  and  two  of  their  number  to  Santa 
Fe,  "to  know  of  the  Spaniards"  (again  quoting  Pike)  "if  they  would  receive 
them  amicably  and  enter  into  a  trade  with  them".  "This  being  acceded  to 
by  the  Governor",  relates  Pike,  "the  Indian  deputies  returned  for  their 
bands;  but  Pursley  [Purcell]  thought  proper  to  remain  with  a  civilized 
people,  among  whom  a  fortuitous  event  had  thrown  him,  a  circumstance 
which  he  assured  me  he  had  at  one  time  entirely  despaired  of".  The  ex- 
plorer found  and  left  Purcell  there  working  at  his  old  trade — that  of  the 
carpenter.  It  appears  that  he  remained  in  New  Mexico  until  after  the  time 
of  Long's  expedition,  and  then  went  back  to  the  United  States.  The 
Missouri  Intelligencer ^  a  newspaper  published  in  the  frontier  town  of 
Franklin,  Missouri,  contained  in  its  issue  of  April  10,  1824,  an  article 
upon  the  Navajo  Indians,  written  by  James  Purcell,  "for  nineteen  vears 
a  citizen  of  Xew  Mexico"  and  \\'ho  had  "lately  returned  from  Santa  Fe". 
Undoubtedly  this  article  was  written  by  Colorado's  first  American  pioneer. 
The  nineteen  years  of  liis  citizenship  in  Xew  Jlexico  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  date  of  his  arrival  at  Santa  Fe,  as  he  gave  it  to  Captain  Pike. 

Wliile  Purcell  was  taiTying  in  the  South  Park,  another  trader,  who  Iiad 
come  to  the  mountains  of  Colorado  by  way  of  the  Pawnee  villages  and  the 
Platte  and  South  Platte  rivers,  passed  southward  along  the  foot-hills  and 
on  to  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  where  he  arrived  in  the  summer  of  1804. 
This  adventurer  was  Baptiste  La  Lande,  the  unfaithful  steward  of  the 
Kaskaskia  fur-factor,  William  Morrison,  who  had  entrusted  him  with  a 
stock  of  goods  for  trade.  The  circumstances  and  outcome  of  La  Lande's 
enterprise  have  been  told  in  my  account  of  Pike's  exjx;dition.  When  the 
American  Captain  was  upon  the  way  from  his  fort  on  the  Conejos  River  to 
Santa  Fe,  in  the  custody  of  his  Spanish  friends,  and  was  stopping  for  the 
night  at  a  place  which  he  called  the  "village  of  St.  Jolin"  (San  Juan,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Chama  and  Rio  Grande),  La  Lande,  obviously  in 
the  character  of  a  spy,  presented  himself  to  Pike  and  attempted  to  gain 
hie  confidence,  but  instead  barely  escaped  a  kicking  by  the  irate  Captain. 
On  the  next  day  the  Frenchman  accompanied  Pike's  escort  to  the  capital. 
Although  La  Lande  had  sold  Morrison's  goods  at  high  prices  and  pocketed 
the  proceeds,  he  had  now  become  hopelessly  insolvent,  and  therefore  nothing 
could  be  recovered  from  him  for  his  confiding  and  betrayed  employer  back 
in  Illinois.  It  is  probable  that  he  \yas  born  there,  as  his  name  appears  upon 
the  muster-roll  of  St.  Clair  County  militia  in  1790.  It  seems  tliat  he 
remained  in  New  Mexico;  and  at  his  death,  according  to  a  Mexican  his- 
torical authority,  "left  much  property  and  many  descendants".     His  em- 
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ployer  was  the  grandfather  of  the  late  William  M.  Morrison,  of  Illinois, 
who  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  our  national  affairs  a  few  years  ago. 

Other  traffickers  classed  as  Americans  were  trading  among  the  Indians 
of  the  central  plains  before  Pike  set  out  upon  his  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  reader  will  recall  that  the  commander  of  the  Spanish 
military  force  which  was  sent  from  Xew  Mexico  to  intercept  Pike,  made 
captives,  as  the  latter  relates,  "of  all  the  traders  he  found",  and  took  tliem 
to  Santa  Fe.  Pike  met  some  of  these  while  he  himself  was  in  Spanish 
custody. 

During  the  interval  between  the  time  of  Pike  and  that  of  Long,  a 
large  number  of  traders  and  trappers,  American  and  French,  entered  the 
Far  West,  one  party,  of  about  sixty-five  men,  under  the  leadership  of  W,  P. 
Hunt,  going  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  year  1811.  The  Pike's  Peak  region 
received  a  full  share  of  such  adventurers,  but  of  these  the  names  of  only  a 
few  have  come  down  to  use. 

Ezekiel  ^^'illiams,  a  noted  early  fur-gathering  frontierman  of  the  West 
(who  was  at  home  when  in  Cooper, County,  Missouri),  and  nineteen  others 
of  his  calling,  appeared  in  the  land  of  Colorado  in  the  autumn  of  1811. 
Having  come  across-country  from  the  upper  Missouri  to  the  South  Platte, 
they  went  on  to  the  Arkansas,  on  which  stream  they  put  in  the  following 
winter,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  foot-hills.  It  may  be  that  they  built  for  them- 
selves a  habitation  for  that  season  somewhere  near  the  locality  of  our  city 
of  Pueblo,  but  if  so  no  record  of  it  has  survived.  As  Indians  made  trouble 
for  them  there  in  the  spring  of  1813,  "robbing  and  harassing  the  company 
in  every  quarter",  they  moved  up  to  the  headwaters  of  the  South  Platte  early 
in  the  summer.  Here  the  party  divided,  half  of  the  men  going  westward 
across  the  mountains,  and  also  disappearing  from  the  narrative.  Shortly 
afterward,  the  others  returned  to  the  Arkansas,  and  presently  four  of  them, 
including  David  Spencer  and  James  Workman,  detached  themselves  and 
Btruck  out  for  Santa  Fe.  Six  now  were  left  on  the  Arkansas — Williams, 
three  other  Americans,  one  of  whom  was  named  Chaplain,  and  two  French- 
men. These  turned  to  trapping  in  the  foot-hills,  and  becoming  separated, 
three,  whose  names  are  unknown,  soon  were  killed  by  some  Arapahoe  In- 
dians. The  three  survivors,  Williams,  Chaplain,  and  one  of  the  Frenchmen, 
named  Parteau,  later  found  refuge  in  a  village  of  Arapahoes  on  the  Arkan- 
sas, probably  at  the  Big  Timber,  the  chieftain  of  which  took  them  under  his 
personal  protection,  and  where  they  "passed  a  wretc'hed  winter,  filled  with 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  return  home".  As  spring  approached,  Williams 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  go  home,  but  his  two  companions  decided 
to  stay  with  the  Arapahoes,  their  chief  having  told  them  that  the  Indians 
below  certainly  would  kill  them  at  sight.  Having  cached  his  furs  at  the 
village,  Williams  set  out  on  March  1st  in  a  rude  canoe  to  paddle  his  way 
down  the  Arkansas.  After  many  hardships  and  frequent  delays,  including 
some  weeks  of  captivity  among  the  Kansas  tribe  of  Indians,  he  arrived  at 
his  home  at  the  end  of  the  ensuing  summer. 

The  adventures  of  Williams  and  his  party  formed  the  basis  of  David 
H.  Coyners  book,  The  Lost  Trappers,  first  published  in  1847,  and  of  which 
the  greater  part  has  been  proved  to  be  a.  gross  fabrication. 

It  is  probable  tliat  five  other  Americans,  Joseph  Miller,  Cass, 

John  Hoback,  Edward  Robinson,  and  Jacob  Rezner  were  within  the  bounds 
of  Colorado  in  the  year  1812.     Having  severed  themselves  from  W.  P. 
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Hunt's  company,  at  Fort  Henry,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake  River,  in 
Idaho,  these  men  roamed  southward,  trapping  as  they  traveled,  and  appear 
to  have  reached  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Here  they  turned  and  moved  east 
"for  several  hundred  miles",  wlien  they  encountered  a  band  of  Arapahoe 
Indians,  who  plundered  them  of  much  of  their  property.  After  wintering 
in  the  locality  of  this  misfortune,  and  being  again  robbed  by  Arapahoes, 
they  reversed  their  course  and  went  in  the  direction  of  Utah.  About  this 
time  Cass  disappeared.  Some  of  the  party  afterward  said  he  deserted  them ; 
others  told  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Arapahoes.  In  August,  Miller  and 
his  three  companions  were  found  in  a  state  of  starvation  by  Robert  Stuart 
and  his  associates,  who  were  en  route  from  the  Columbia  River  to  St.  Louis. 

In  the  spring  of  181-t,  a  St.  Louis  trader  named  Phillebert,  with 
eighteen  hired  French  trappers,  went  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado 
upon  a  fur-gathering  expedition;  the  band  being  known  historically  as 
"Phillebert's  Company".  It  seems  that  they  had  a  very  successful  season, 
as  the  leader  and  some  of  his  men  returned  to  St.  Louis  late  in  that  3'ear 
to  "get  a  supply  of  goods  to  enable  him  to  buy  horses  to  bring  in  his  furs", 
which  for  the  meantime  he  had  cached  on  the  upper  Arkansas.  Those  of 
his  force  whom  he  had  left  behind  were  to  rejoin  him  on  the  Arkansas,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Huerfano  River,  upon  his  return.  It  has  been  said  that 
these,  after  having  waited  for  him  until  the  autumn  of  the  following  year, 
when  their  essential  supplies  were  about  exhausted,  went  to  Taos,  New 
Mexico,  there  to  remain  through  the  following  winter.  It  is  true  that  they 
went  to  Taos,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  Spaniards  rounded  them  up 
and  took  them  there. 

Ezekiel  Williams  and  two  comrades,  Braxton  Cooper  and  Morris  May, 
accompanied  Phillebert's  party  to  the  mountains  to  recover  the  furs  Wil- 
liams had  cached  at  the  Arapahoe  village  on  the  upper  Arkansas,  and  also 
to  learn  what  had  become  of  Chaplain  and  Parteau.  Upon  their  arrival 
at  the  village,  the  Indians  told  them  that  the  two  men,  several  months  after 
Williams  had  departed  on  his  way  homeward  in  the  previous  year,  had 
started  across  the  plains  with  eleven  horses  carrying  their  furs,  and  that 
it  had  been  reported  that  a  band  of  Crow  Indians  later  had  found  the 
mutilated  bodies  of  two  white  men,  which  the  Arapahoes  supposed  to  have 
been  those  of  Chaplain  and  Parteau.  Williams  then  exhumed  his  furs, 
and  in  company  with  Cooper,  ilay,  and  one  of  Phillebert's  men,  went  back 
to  the  Missouri  River.  Thereafter  we  hear  no  more  of  him  in  the  primitive 
annals  of  the  Colorado  country,  but  he  is  known  to  have  conducted  a  wagon- 
train  to  Santa  Fe,  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  in  the  spring  of  1827. 

In  the  summer  of  1815,  Auguste  Pierre  Chouteau  and  Jules  de  Munn 
formed  at  St.  Louis  a  partnership  for  trading  in  the  Far  West,  around  the 
headwaters  of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers.  In  the  fore  part  of  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  they  set  out  for  the  Colorado  mountains  vnth,  according 
to  Dr.  James'  understanding,  forty-five  hired  Frenchmen  in  their  company ; 
and  with  them  went  Phillebert,  who  was  going  forth  to  bring  in  the  furs 
he  had  collected  in  the  year  before.  While  on  the  plains,  Chouteau  and 
De  Munn  struck  up  a  l^argain  with  him  under  which  they  took  over  his 
outfit  and  also  the  services  of  those  of  his  men  whom  he  had  left  on  the 
upper  Arkansas.  The  traders,  still  accompanied  by  Phillebert,  proceeded 
up  the  Platte,  and  then  up  the  South  Platte  to  a  place  a  few  miles  above 
the  site  of  Denver,  where  they  held  a  "grand  council"  with  the  Indians  of 
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the  country  'round-about,  and  of  which  Dr.  James  tells  in  a  quotation  I 
have  made  from  his  narrative  of  Long's  expedition — his  "Grand-camp 
creek",  on  which  the  council  convened,  probably  having  been,  as  I  have 
remarked,  our  Bear  Creek. 

After  the  council,  the  company  moved  to  the  confluence  of  the  Arkan- 
sas and  Huerfano  rivers,  where  Phillebert's  men  were  expected  to  be  found, 
arriving  there  on  December  8th:  The  leaders  having  been  told  by  Indians 
that  these  men  had  gone  to  Taos,  it  was  decided  that  De  Munn  should  go 
to  New  Mexico  in  search  of  them  and  also  to  obtain  from  the  Governor 
(Alberto  Maynez,  who  bore  the  title  of  "Civil  and  ililitar\-  Governor",) 
of  the  Province  permission  to  hunt  and  trap  upon  Spanish  territory  on  the 
southward  side  of  the  upper  Arkansas  and  also  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Eio  Grande.  De  Munn  found  Phillebert's  men  at  Taos,  where  they  had 
been  having  a  good  time;  and  he  was  politely  received  at  Santa  Fe.  As 
the  suspicions  that  had  been  quickened  by  Pike's  operations,  and  as  the 
undetermined  southwestern .  boundarv  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  still  was 
causing  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  to  be  uncom- 
fortably strained,  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Santa  Fe  were  watchful  against 
American  intrusion  into  what  they  deemed  to  be  their  territory.  Tliere- 
fore,  the  Governor,  professing  to  have  no  authority  in  such  a  matter, 
declined  to  grant  the  privilege,  but  said  he  would  recommend  it  to  his 
superiors.  De  Munn,  taking  Phillebert's  men  with  him  from  Taos,  then 
returned  to  his  associates  in  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Huerfano. 

It  was  now  determined  that  De  Munn  should  go  to  St.  Louis  for 
additional  supplies  and  equipment  and  a  reenforcement  of  trappers.  On 
February  27th  (1816),  he,  Phillebert,  and  one  of  the  latter's  men  started 
upon  this  journey,  which  they  are  said  to  have  made  in  forty-five  days, 
and  with  which  Phillebert  drops  out  of  the  story.  It  had  also  been  ar- 
ranged that  late  in  the  spring  Chouteau  and  the  employees  should  take  the 
accumulated  furs  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  and  there  meet  De 
Munn  as  he  was  upon  his  return.  This  plan  was  executed;  the  furs  were 
forwarded  to  St.  Louis,  and  in  the  middle  of  September  the  party,  with 
the  recruits  and  replenishing  supplies,  again  were  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Huerfano.  A  few  days  later,  the  company  moved  southwest  and  made 
camp  at  the  base  of  the  Sangi-e  de  Cristo  Mountains,  from  which  halting- 
place  De  Munn  started  for  Santa  Fe  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  request  for  a 
license  to  gather  furs  upon  Spanish  territory. 

But  in  the  meantime.  Governor  Maynez  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
arbitrary  Pedro  Maria  de  Allande,  who  was  unfriendly  to  everybody  and 
everything  identified  with  the  United  States.  De  Munn  was  not  permitted 
to  enter  Santa  Fe,  but  was  ordered  immediately  to  withdraw  his  people 
from  Spanish  soil.  The  entire  party  then  returned  to  the  Arkansas,  and 
remained  on  that  river  through  the  ensuing  winter,  but  continued  to  hunt 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  regardless  of  the  international  boundar\'. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1817,  the  persistent  De  Munn  again  went  to 
Taos,  with  the  purpose  of  making  another  attempt  to  reach  Santa  Fe  to 
see  the  new  Governor  about  the  desired  license.  He  was  taken  into  custody 
at  Taos  and  sent  back  to  the  Arkansas  under  an  escort  of  200  Spanish 
troops.  Governor  De  Allande  had  heard,  or  pretended  to  have  heard,  that 
instead  of  a  band  of  fur-gatherers  there  were  20,000  Americans  on  the 
upper  Arkansas,  and  that  these  had  built  there  a  strong  militar}-  fortifica- 
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tion — as  iu  the  case  of  Pike  on  the  Rio  Conejos.  The  commander  of  De 
Munn's  escort  was  to  see  if  this  report  were  true;  and  if  it  were  false  lie 
was  to  conduct  the  Chouteau-De  Munn  company  well  down  on  the  Arkan- 
sas and  there  start  the  outfit  back  to  the  Missouri  River.  The  stor\'  of  the 
twenty  thousand  and  the  fort  having  been  proved  untrue,  the  commander 
was  persuaded  to  await  further  advices  from  the  Governor,  who  finally 
consented  to  leave  the  French-Americans  undisturbed  so  long  as  they  con- 
fined their  operations  to  the  northward  side  of  the  Arkansas. 

Chouteau  and  De  Munn  now  decided  to  cross  the  mountains  and  go 
to  the  country  of  the  Columbia  River.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  over 
the  range,  but  it  failed  because  of  the  depth  of  the  snow.  So  the  party 
turned  back,  and  the  leaders  again  changed  their  programme.  De  Munn 
with  an  escort  was  to  go  to  St.  Louis  with  the  stock  of  furs,  while  Chouteau 
and  the  rest  of  the  men  should  continue  the  operations  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Arkansas  and  of  the  South  Platte.  De  Munn  fixed  May  23d  as  the 
date  of  his  departure,  but  there  was  some  delay  in  making  read  v. 

On  the  next  day,  a  troop  of  Spanish  dragoons  appeared  with  orders 
at  once  to  conduct  the  traders  and  their  men,  with  their  horses,  furs,  goods 
and  supplies,  to  Santa  Fe — after  the  manner  of  Captain  Pike's  capture. 
As  resistance  would  have  ^een  futile,  the  Frenchmen  yielded.  When  they 
arrived  at  Santa  Fe  their  property  was  confiscated  and  they  were  placed 
in  close  confinement,  some  in  fetters,  and  so  were  kept  for  nearly  two 
months,  when  they  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  which  confirmed  the 
confiscation  of  their  property  and  ordered  them  to  get  out  of  New  Mexico 
immediately  by  the  shortest  route:  each  man  being  given  a  horse  upon 
which  to  hasten  his  exit. 

The  discomfited  Frenchmen  left  Santa  Fe  without  delay,  and  turned 
up  at  St.  Louis  in  the  fore  part  of  September.  If  they  ever  obtained  any 
redress,  there  is  no  known  record  of  it. 

Of  the  circumstances  of  their  trial  by  the  court-martial,  De  Munn, 
in  a  letter  written  on  November  25,  1817,  to  William  Clark  (the  explorer). 
Governor  of  Missouri  Territory,  related  the  following: 

"After  forty-eight  days'  imprisonment,  we  were  presented  before  a  court- 
martial  composed  of  six  members  and  a  president  who  was  the  governor  himself 
[De  Allande].  Only  one  of  the  six  members  appeared  to  have  any  information,  tht 
others  not  even  knowing  how  to  sign  their  names.  Many  questions  were  asked,  but 
particularly  why  we  had  stayed  so  long  in  Spanish  dominions.  I  answered  that, 
being  on  the  Arkansas  river  we  did  not  consider  ourselves  in  the  domains  of  New 
Spain,  as  we  had  a  license  to  go  as  far  as  the  headwaters  of  said  river.  The  presi- 
dent denied  that  our  government  had  a  right  to  give  such  a  license,  and  entered  into 
such  a  rage  that  it  prevented  liis  speaking,  contenting  himself  with  striking  his 
fist  several  times  on  the  table,  saying,  'Gentlemen,  we  must  have  this  man  shot'. 

"At  such  conduct  of  the  president  I  did  not  think  much  of  my  life,  for  all 
the  members  were  terrified  in  his  presence,  and  unwilling  to  resist  him;  on  the 
contrary  [were  ready]  to  do  anything  to  please  him. 

"He  talked  nuich  of  a  big  river  that  was  the  boundary  line  between  tlie  two 
countries,  but  did  not  know  its  name.  When  mention  was  made  of  the  Mississippi 
he  jumped  up  saying  that  that  was  the  big  river  he  meant:  tliat  Spain  had  never 
ceded  the  west  side  of  it.  It  may  be  easy  to  judge  of  our  feelings  to  .see  our  lives 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  man. 

"That  day  the  court  did  not  come  to  any  determination,  because  the  president 
'(as  I  heard  him  say  to  Lieutenant  de  Arce)  had  forgotten  everything  he  had  to 
«ay.  Xext  day  we  were  again  presented  to  the  court,  but  as  I  knew  the  kind  of 
a  man  we  had  to  deal  with,  I  never  attempted  to  justify  myself  of  any  of  his  false 
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assertions.  We  were  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Chouteau  and  myself  put  in  the  same 
room. 

"Half  an  hour  afterward  the  lieutenant  came  in  with  a  written  sentence;  we 
were  forced  to  kneel  down  to  hear  the  citure  of  it,  and  forced,  likewise,  to  kiss  the 
unjust  and  iniquitous  sentence  that  deprived  harmless  men  of  all  they  possessed — 
of  the  fruits  of  two  years'  labors  and  perils. 

"What  appears  the  more  extraordinary  is  that  the  governor  acknowledged  to 
me  afterward  in  the  presence  Don  Pedro  Piero,  the  deputy  of  New  ^Mexico  to  the 
Cortes,  and  several  others,  that  we  were  very  innocent  men ;  yet  notwithstanding 
this,  all  our  property  was  kept  and  we  were  permitted  to  come  home,  each  with 
one  of  the  worst  horses  we  had." 

While  there  is  no  record  of  them,  there  is  even^  probabilit}-  that  the 
Chouteau- De  Munn  organization  put  up  some  structures  somewhere  on  or 
near  the  upper  Arkansas,  as  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  Frenchmen 
would  have  so  long  remained  there  without  cabins.  De  Allande's  story 
about  the  fort  may  have  grown  out  of  an  Indian  account  of  the  log  huts 
occupied  by  the  party. 

It  is  probable  that  Major  Long's  French  guide,  Joseph  Bijeau,  had  been 
&  member  of  this  company,  and  that  he  had  ranged  the  Pike's  Peak  country 
even  before  the  coming  of  Chouteau  and  De  Munn.  While  Dr.  James  does 
not  connect  him  with  the  unlucky  French  enterprise,  he  says  that  Bijeau 
"had  formerly  been  resident  in  tliese  regions,  in  the  capacity  of  hunter 
and  trapper,  during  the  greater  part  of  six  years"';  that  "he  had  traversed 
the  country  lying  between  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas, 
in  almost  every  direction" ;  and  also  that  "his  pursuits  often  lead  him 
within  the  Eocky  Jlountains,  where  the  beaver  are  particularly  abundant". 
Bijeau  pointed  out  the  Huerfano  to  Long  and  his  companions  as  the  stream 
up  which  the  Chouteau-De  Munn  people  were  taken  upon  their  march  to 
Santa  Fe. 

"Potera",  the  name  that  Long's  expedition  found  applied  to  an  affluent 
of  the  South  Platte  (believed  to  have  been  St.  Yrain  Creek),  may  have 
been  from  that  of  a  member  of  this  company.  In  the  fore-part  of  that 
centurj-,  there  were  French  rangers  of  the  West  having  the  surname 
"Potra",  which  might  easily  be  rendered  "Potera".  Yet  there  is  a  chance 
that  the  latter  may  have  been  derived  from  "Parteau",  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Frenchmen  who  were  with  Ezekiel  Williams  in  1811-12.  In  all 
probability,  the  French  name  of  our  Fountain  Creek,  "Eiviere  de  la  Fon- 
taine qui  Bouiile"  ("Eiver  of  the  Boiling  Spring",  from  the  Manitou 
springs),  or,  as  Fremont  more  accurately  called  it,  "Fontaine  qui  Bouit", 
was  bestowed  upon  the  stream  by  Chouteau  and  De  ilunn  or  some  of  their 
men. 

Neither  Chouteau  nor  De  Munn  appears  to  have  returned  to  the  Pike's 
Peak  region  for  trade.  In  the  past  I  shared  the  belief  that  the  former, 
some  twelve  years  after  his  rough  experience  with  the  Spanish  authorities 
of  New  Mexico,  built  a  trading-post  upon  an  island  in  the  Arkansas  Eiver, 
about  fifty-five  miles  east  of  the  eastern  line  of  Colorado,  and  which  for 
long  was  called  "Chouteau's  Island".  But  it  is  now  known  that  he  did  not 
have  a  post  upon  the  island,  and  that  it  received  his  name  from  another 
circumstance.  Wlien,  in  the  spring  of  1816,  he  and  his  men  were  going 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  Eiver  with  their  furs  and  to  meet  De  Munn 
returning  from  St.  Louis,  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  band  of  Pawnee 
Indians.     The  Frenchmen  retreated  to  the  island,  upon  which  tliey  effec- 
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tively  defended  themselves  and  drove  off  the  Pawnees.     Hence  the  name. 

After  that  of  the  coming  and  going  of  Choutcan  and  De  Munn,  there 
is  no  known  record  of  anj'  other  American  citizens  having  halted  in  the 
land  of  Colorado  before  the  winter  of  1821-32.  From  that  time  until  past 
the  middle  of  the  century  the  general  vicinity  of  our  city  of  Pueblo  was 
almost  continuously  a  resort  of  fur-gatherers  and  some  other  adventurers 
in  the  Pike's  Peak  country.  The  locality  seems  to  have  been  exccptionallv 
inviting  to  them.  As  the  reader  will  recall  from  a  preceding  cliapter,  it 
was  probably  somewhere  near,  if  not  upon,  Pueblo's  site  that  a  party  of 
French  traders  put  up  a  building  earlier  than  the  year  1763.  So  far  as 
known,  this  was  the  first  habitation  erected  by  white  men  in  all  the  Colo- 
rado region;  although  it  is  possible  that  Spaniards  may  have  Ijeen  earlier 
builders  upon  Colorado  soil. 

In  September,  1821,  "Colonel"'  Hngh  Glenn,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
"Major"  Jacob  Fowler,  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  with  eighteen  employees, 
left  the  former's  trading-post,  which  he  had  established  a  few  years  before 
on  the  Verdigi'is  River  near  its  confluence  with  the  Arkansas,  on  a  com- 
mercial expedition  to  Santa  Fe,  carrying  their  goods  upon  pack-horses. 
Fowler  kept  a  journal  of  the  party's  operations  day  by  day,  and  which  has 
been  published  {The  Journal  of  Jacob  Fowler,  Xew  York,  1898).  While 
the  Major's  record  is  an  extraordinary  example  of  indifference  to  the 
common  rules  for  using  the  English  language,  it  is  an  interesting  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  early  history  of  the  Far  West. 

The  company  followed  the  course  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  upon  its 
northward  side,  and  entered  the  bounds  of  Colorado  on  Xovember  5th. 
Passing  on  up  the  river,  without  unusual  incidents,  but  finding  "Buffelow 
Plenty",  the  traders  crossed  to  the  south  side  and  encamped  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Piirgatory  on  the  13th.  Here,  within  an  hour  or  two,  one  of  the 
men,  Lewis  Dawson,  was  attacked  by  a  grizzly  bear  and  so  badly  hurt  that 
he  died  on  the  third  day  after.  From  this  tragic  circumstance,  Fowlei 
named  the  Purgatory  "White  Bair  Crick".  Having  buried  Dawson,  the 
march  up  the  Arkansas  was  resumed  on  the  16th.  Four  days  later,  the 
party,  now  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river,  came  to  a  large  encampment 
of  Indians — Comanches,  Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  Cheyennes,  and  Snakes — a 
few  miles  east  of  the  site  of  the  present  railway  station  of  Nepesta,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Pueblo  County.  Fowler  says  that  "by  night  We  Ware  a 
large  town  Containing  up  Wards  two  Honderd  Houses  [tepees]  Well 
filled  With  men  Wemon  and  Children— With  a  great  nombr  of  dogs  and 
Horses  So  that  the  Hole  Cuntry  to  a  great  distance  Was  Coverd".  Except- 
ing the  Comanches,  who  threatened  to  make  trouble,  but  presently  were 
appeased  by  some  gifts,  all  were  friendly;  the  Arapahoes  effusively  so. 
Unlike  the  conditions  found  by  Major  Long,  in  the  previous  \ear.  the 
upper  Arkansas  country  now  was  swarming  with  red  people. 

It  was  not  until  December  2oth  that  the  Americans  left  tlie  vicinity 
of  the  Indian  encampment  and  proceeded  up  the  Arkansas.  On  the  28th, 
"We  moved  about  12  oclock  and  Went  five  miles  up  the  Eiver  and  Camped 
on  the  South  Side".  This  halting-place  appears  to  have  been  near  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Charles.  Two  days  afterward,  a  caravan  of  some  sixty 
Mexican  traders  among  the  Indians,  and  who  were  upon  their  way  home, 
appeared  and  made  camp  close  by  the  Americans. 

Colonel  Glenn  now  decided  to  leave  Fowler  here  with  the  goods  and 
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most  of  the  party^  while  he  and  some  of  the  men  should  go  to  Santa  Fe  in 
company  with  the  Mexican  traders  to  learn  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
settled  parts  of  New  Mexico.  Of  the  Colonel's  departure  and  of  what 
was  done  in  the  camp  during  the  next  few  days,  I  quote  the  following  from 
Fowler's  picturesque  Journal,  and  which  the  reader  may  make  more  intelli- 
gible by  substituting  in  frequent  instances  the  word  "they"'  for  the  jour- 
nalist's "the": 

Jany  2nd  1822  this  morning  tlie  Spanierds  Began  to  Collect  their  Horses  and 
load  for  their  departure — Conl  glann  and  four  men  Set  out  With  them — leaveing 
me  With  Eight  men  [several  were  absent  on  a  hunt]  in  an  oppen  Camp  With  the 
ballence  of  the  goods  after  takeing  Some  things  With  Him  to  Sell  So  as  to  pay 
their  Exspences.  We  are  now  In  the  Hart  of  tlie  Inden  Cuntry  and  Emedetly 
on  the  great  Ware  [war]  Road — not  only  of  one  nation  against  the  others — in  the 
road  to  all  the  Spanish  Settlements  With  Which  the  Indeans  on  this  Side  of  the 
mountains  are  at  War — So  that  our  Setuation  is  not  of  the  most  Plesent  kind — We 
Have  no  meet  In  Camp — and  Con  Clude  to  Send  two  Hunters  out  With  Horses  in 
the  morning  to  kill  Some  meat  Intending  to  Set  the  ballence  of  the  Hands  at 
Work  to  build  a  Hous  and  a  Strong  Peen  [pen]  for  the  Horses  at  night 

"Jany  the  3rd  1822  Roas  Early  to  Start  the  Hunters  ordered  two  of  the  men 
to  Prepare  the  Horses  While  the  Hunters  got  Readey — but  the  men  lay  Still  I 
maid  the  Second  Call  but  With  no  Ijetter  Sucsees — I  then  discovered  that  a  mutney 
Was  Intended — and  Emedetly  drew  one  of  the  men  from  His  heed  bj-  the  top  of 
His  Head,  but  [some]  of  his  frends  in  the  Plott  asisted  Him — and  We  Ware 
Soon  all  In  a  Scoffel.  but  Robert  Fowler  [the  Major's  brother]  Soon  Came  to  my 
asistanee — and  the  bisness  as  Soon  Ended — tho  it  Was  Some  time  before  the  gave 
up  their  Intended  muteney  and  five  of  them  Seperated  to  them  Selves  and  declared 
the  Wold  do  [as]  the  plased  and  Wold  not  be  ordered  by  any  other  porson — I  soon 
discovered  that  the  Exspected  the  Spanierds  Wold  not  let  Conl  glann  Return  and 
that  they  Intended  to  make  the  best  of  tlie  goods  tlie  Cold — aledgeing  the  Ware 
the  Strongest  party  and  that  the  Wold  pay  them  Selves — on  Which  discovery  I 
told  them  that  un  less  the  Wold  Return  to  their  dutey  I  Wold  send  for  the  Arra- 
poho  Cheef  Who  Wold  be  gld  to  asist  me  to  take  Care  of  the  goods  and  that  the 
might  go  Whare  the  plased — and  that  I  Wold  not  Suffer  them  to  meddle  With  the 
goods — the  then  Held  a  Councle  and  sent  one  man  to  tell  me  that  if  I  Wold  be 
acountable  to  them  for  their  pay — the  Wold  go  to  their  dutey  and  do  \Wiat  I 
ordered  them — to  Wliicli  I  toled  them  I  wold  make  no  new  Bargen  Witli  them — 
and  that  If  the  Chose  the  might  go  on  With  their  mutenous  Sceen — that  I  Cold 
protect  the  goods  till  the  Indeans  Came  for  \\1iich  I  Wold  Soon  Send — the  then 
all  Came  and  Stated  that  the  Wold  do  What  I  told  them  and  Wold  go  to  Work 
Emedetley — and  asked  me  to  think  of  them  and  Secure  the  pay  for  them  If  Conl 
glann  Shold  not  Return  Which  the  Espected  He  never  Wold,  and  that  it  Wold  be 
Heard  [hard]  for  them  to  loos  all  their  Wages — to  \Miich  I  toled  them  if  the  Con- 
tinued to  do  as  good  and  Honest  men  auglit  that  as  fare  as  the  goods  \^■old  Reech 
they  Shold  be  paid — the  two  men  Went  out  to  Hunt  but  Returned  With  out  killing 
any  thing — now  all  Hands  Went  to  Worke  \\'illingly  and  by  night  We  Head  the 
Hors  Peen  finished  and  the  Hous  With  two  pens  four  logs  High — WTiich  maid 
part  of  the  Hors  Pen  and  the  door  of  the  Hous  in  the  Hors  Peen  \\liich  Was  So 
Strong  that  a  few  Indeans  Cold  not  take  the  Horses  out  With  out  Choping  Some 
of  the  logs — and  must  Waken  us  all  tho  We  Slept  Ever  So  Sound — 

"Friday  4th  .Jany  1822  Went  to  Work  Early  got  our  House  nine  loggs  High 
—and  began  to  pitch  the  tents  on  tlie  top  by  Way  of  a  Roof  the  House  Just  Wide 
£nof  for  that  purpose     .     .     . 

"Saterday  5th  Jany  1822  .  .  .  tliis  day  finished  our  House  and  Packed 
in  all  the  goods" 

By  the  middle  of  the  month,  not  liaving  heard  from  Glenn,  although 
the  time  had  been  short,  and  having  become  uneasy  in  his  position  upon 
the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas,  Fowler  decided  to  abandon  it  and  occupy 
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another,  farther  up  and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.    Of  this  change  of 
base^  he  tells,  in  his  "simplified  spelling"' : 

"tiisday  loth  Jany  1822  ...  I  tlien  Went  to  look  out  a  gooJ  Sctuation 
for  a  new  Settlement  on  the  north  Side  of  the  River — Intending  to  move  tomorrow 
Should  no  acoumpt  Reach  us  from  Conl  glann — as  \\"te  began  to  Sopose  He  Is  now 
not  at  liverty  to  send  or  Return  there  being  the  full  time  Elapsed  in  Whioh  He 
promised  to  Send  an  Exspress — and  We  think  that  a  party  of  Spanirds  may  be 
Sent  to  take  us  prisnors — for  AMiich  Reason  Intend  makeing  a  Strong  Hous  and 
Hors  Pen  on  the  Bank  of  the  River  Wheare  it  Will  not  be  In  the  Powe  [power] 
of  an  Enemy  to  aproch  us  from  the  River  Side — and  Shold  the  Spanierds  appeer 
In  a  Hostill  manner  We  Will  fight  them  on  the  Ameraken  ground,  the  River  Hear 
being  the  line  by  the  last  tretey — 

"Wensday  16th  Jany  1822  moved  Camp  Early  up  the  River  on  the  north  Side 
to  the  Spot  I  looked  out  yesterday — We  Built  a  Strong  Hors  Peen  and  put  up 
the  Horses  at  night — no  Word  from  Conl  glann — We  begin  to  Conclude  as  Is  not 
Well  Him   [that  not  all  is  well  with  him] 

'■thorsday  17th  Jany  1822  ...  no  Word  from  Conl  glann  We  Intend 
building  a  Hous  tomorrow     .     .     . 

"Friday  18th  Jany  1822  .  .  .  We  built  the  Hous  With  three  Rooms  and 
but  one  out  Side  door  and  that  Close  to  the  Hors  Pen  So  that  the  Horses  Cold 
not  be  taken  out  at  night  Without  our  knoledge  We  got  the  Hous  Seven  logs 
High  and  Well  Chinked  the  goods  al  stoed  a  Way  before  night     .     .     ." 

The  new  buildings  were  upon  the  site  of  the  city  of  Pueblo,  on  tlie 
left  bank  of  the  Arkansas  and  probably  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of 
Fountain  Creek. 

But  the  second  "Strong  Hous  and  Hors  Pen",  like  the  first,  were  not 
long  in  use.  Colonel  Glenn  had  found  that  the  Mexican  Bevolution  had 
finally  overthrown  Spanish  rule,  and  that  public  feeling  in  Xew  Mexico 
toward  Americans  now  was  cordial.  Messengers  from  him  arrived  at 
Fowler's  "new  Settlement"'  on  January  28th  with  advices  which  instructed 
him  at  once  to  proceed  into  New  Mexico.  Since  the  Colonel's  departure. 
Fowler  had  had  no  serious  trouble,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  and  ener- 
gies of  his  men  appearing  to  have  been  applied  to  the  care  of  the  liorses — 
pasturing  them  by  day  and  guarding  them  in  the  jsen  at  night.  Some 
mischievous  Indians  had  visited  him.  but  had  Iseen  bluffed  into  fair  be- 
havior. 

On  January  30th,  Fowler  with  his  men  and  goods  started  to  join  his 
partner,  leaving  his  buildings  to  take  chances  with  the  Indians  and  the 
elements.  Guided  by  Glenn's  couriers,  he  aiTived  at  Taos  on  February 
8th,  and  was  met  there  by  the  Colonel.  Their  venture  was  terminated 
profitably,  and  on  June  1st  (1822)  they  set  out  for  the  United  States, 
crossing  the  southeastern  part  of  Colorado  upon  their  way  to  the  Arkansas 
Eiver,  and  making  the  entire  journey  without  mishap. 

Shortly  after  the  passing  of  Glenn  and  Fowler,  a  :\Iis,souri  trader 
named  John  McKnight  built  a  small  trading-post  on  the  upiier  Arkansas. 
Nothing  more  definite  about  its  location  is  known,  but  it  is  probaljle  that 
the  building  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  site  of  Pueblo.  McKnight 
was  killed  near  his  post  bv  Comanche  Indians  in  the  spring  of  1823,  and 
aft^r  his  death  the  station  was  abandoned.  The  only  record  of  his  enter- 
prise and  fate  is  contained  in  a  paragraph  in  tlie  issue  of  the  Missonn 
Intelligencer  of  August  12,  1823.  The  "deserted  trading  establishment 
passed  bv  Coloned  Dodge's  command  on  August  1,  1835,  may  have  been  Ins. 

The  next  traders  who  established  themselves  in  a  trading-post  upon 
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Colorado  soil  were  Charles,  William  W.,  Eobert,  and  George  Bent,  of  St. 
Louis,  the  first  two  of  whom  also  were  pioneers  in  the  traflfic  to  and  from 
Santa  Fe  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  In  1826,  they  built  a  small  station 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  somewhere  about  half  way  between 
the  site  of  Pueblo  and  the  foot-hills.  The  stracture  is  understood  to  have 
been  a  stockade,  made  by  setting  logs  shoulder  to  shoulder  upright  in  the 
ground — a  close,  high  and  heavy  picket-fence — which  enclosed  the  storage- 
and  living-quarters.  It  appears  that  Ceran  St.  Train,  a  young  French- 
man, also  of  St.  Louis,  was  associated  with  the  Bent  brothers  in  the  enter- 
prise as  a  partner.  As  we  shall  see  a  little  further  along,  this  post,  wliich 
seems  to  have  had  no  distinctive  name,  was  deserted  a  few  years  later  and 
left  to  go  to  ruin. 

In  1832,  two  very  successful  fur  traders  from  St.  Louis,  Gantt  and 
Blackwell,  erected  a  small  trading-post  on  the  upper  Arkansas,  and  which 
probably  was  a  structure  of  logs.  Previously  they  had  been  operating  on 
the  Platte  and  North  Platte  rivers,  and  Gantt  had  become  a  favorite  among 
the  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  Indians.  It  has  been  said  that  their  fort  on 
the  Arkansas  was  located  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  five  or  six  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Fountain  Creek.  But  a  map  (The  North-west  Coast 
of  North  America  and  Adjacent  Territories)  "compiled  and  published  by 
order  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States",  in  1838,  and  which  is  fairly 
accurate  in  all  its  other  details,  places  the  post  upon  that  bank  of  the 
river,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Fountain;  the  place  being  only 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  present  eastern  limits  of  the  city  of  Pueblo. 
Perhaps  its  site  has  been  confused  with  that  of  the  Bents'  primitive  trading- 
station,  which  was  near  the  location  that  has  been  assigned  by  some  to 
the  establishment  of  Gantt  and  Blackwell.  Upon  tlie  map  referred  to  their 
post  is  named  "Ganfs.  Ff.  Further  than  the  foregoing,  the  history  of 
this  fort  is  obscured,  and  therefore  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  how 
long  it  was  occupied.  It  may  have  been  abandoned  before  the  time  the 
mentioned  map  was  issued.  The  Gantt  of  this  partnership  was  the  "Cap- 
tain Gantf  who  was  the  guide  of  Colonel  Dodge's  expedition. 

In  the  year  1892,  while  workmen  were  laying  water-pipes  in  LTnion 
Avenue,  near  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  in  Pueblo,  they  uncovered  some  human 
bones  and  also  several  logs  that  evidently  had  been  parts  of  a  building. 
Whether  these  were  relics  of  the  fur-trading  period  or  of  later  origin 
could  not  be  determined.  It  was  thought  by  a  number  of  citizens  that 
Pike's  breastwork  had  come  into  light,  a  supposition  that  was  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  However,  the  logs  may  have  been  remains  of  some  struc- 
ture built  and  used  by  fur  traders.  Since  the  founding  of  Pueblo,  the 
course  of  the  river  through  the  city  has  been  changed  considerably. 

It  is  known  that  there  were  several  trading-houses  on  the  upper 
Arkansas,  between  the  years  1830  and  1845;  and  doubtless  there  were 
others,  built  for  temporary  purposes,  and  of  whicli  there  is  no  record. 

In  1830,  a  French  trader  named  Maurice  Le  Doux.  who  is  said  to  have 
hailed  from  Detroit,  erected  quarters  for  himself  and  his  business  at  the 
confluence  of  Adobe  Creek  and  the  Arkansas,  in  what  is  now  Fremont 
County.  Shortly  afterward,  some  Mexicans  located  near  it  and  engaged 
in  tilling  the  soil  in  a  small  way.  According  to  a  storv  of  a  fracas  between 
Arapahoe  and  Ute  Indians,  Le  Doux  was  occupying  his  post  as  late  as  1838. 
In  that  year,  as  the  tale  runs,  a  band  of  Arapahoes  went  to  his  station  to 
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seize  and  carry  off  a  Ute  squaw  who  was  harbored  there.  The  trader,  with 
French  tact,  held  them  off  in  parley,  and  in  the  meantime  sent  a  runner 
to  a  party  of  Utes  encamped  not  far  up  in  the  Wet  Mountain  Valley.  These 
at  once  came  down  to  the  fort  at  good  speed,  fell  upon  the  Arapahoes,  and 
after  killing  some  of  them  put  the  rest  to  flight.  The  innocent  cause  of 
the  rumpus  was  left  with  Le  Doux  unharmed  by  the  enemy. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  small  number  of  Mexicans  squatted  here  and 
there  on  the  Greenhorn  and  Huerfano  rivers,  in  what  is  now  our  Pueblo 
County;  but  it  appears  that  they  did  not  long  remain  there.  In  1840,  the 
Bent  brothers,  Ceran  St.  Vrain  and  others  started  a  settlement,  mostly  of 
Mexicans,  on  Adobe  Creek,  expecting  it  to  become  permanent.  However, 
it  proved  a  failure  and  was  abandoned  in  1846. 

The  fort  built  by  Gantt  and  Blackwell  near  the  mouth  of  Fountain 
Creek  was  succeeded  by  the  famous,  and  sometime  notorious,  "Pueblo",  a 
walled  trading-post  constructed  of  adobe,  and  of  which  remains  survived 
until  after  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Pueblo.  While  it  is  evident  that 
the  post  was  erected  in  the  year  1842,  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  its 
builders.  George  Simpson,  a  trader  among  the  Indians,  who  became  a  well- 
known  and  worthy  pioneer  of  Colorado  Territory,  maintained  that  he  and 
two  other  frontiermen,  named  Doyle  and  Barclay,  constructed  it  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  that  year.  But  James  P.  Beckwourth,  a  noted 
frontier  character,  who  had  been  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  country  since 
1825,  and  who  lingered  in  it,  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver  until  after  the  out- 
break of  our  Civil  War,  disputed  the  honor  with  Simpson.  In  T.  D.  Bon- 
ner's Life  and  Adventures  of  James  F.  Beckwourih,  "written  from  his  own 
dictation",  the  hero  of  the  book  makes  the  following  specific  statement  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Pueblo : 

"We  reached  the  Arkansas  about  the  first  of  October,  1842.  where  I  erected  a 
trading  post  and  opened  a  successful  business.  In  a  very  short  time  I  was  joined 
by  from  fifteen  to  twenty  free  trappers  with  their  families.  We  all  united  our 
labors  and  constructed  an  adobe  fort  sixty  yards  square.  By  the  following  spring 
we  had  grown  into  quite  a  little  settlement,  and  we  gave  it  the  name  of  Pueblo." 

Beckwourth  made  the  same  statement  in  Denver  in  the  year  1860.  bui 
the  probability  is  tliat  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  He  was  known 
everywhere  from  the  Arkansas  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Missouri  as  i\ 
chronic  and  unmitigated  liar  as  to  his  adventures  and  achievements.  Hi." 
career  truly  was  a  "checkered"  one.  After  some  service  with  master- 
traders  in  the  northern  country,  he  joined  the  Crow  Indians  and  was 
made  a  chieftain  in  that  tribe  of  rascals.  In  later  years  he  abandoned 
them  and  returned  to  white  associations,  roving  hither  and  yon  over  the 
Great  West.  Simpson  was  a  different  type  of  frontierman:  a  trustworthy 
and  unassuming  person.  We  risk  little  in  believing  that  he  and  his  part- 
ners were  the  builders  of  the  Pueblo.  Beckwourth  may  have  thrust  himself 
into  the  Pueblo  community  after  the  fort  had  been  built. 

A  small  but  motley  collection  of  Mexicans  and  Americans  were  in 
harbiT  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fountain  in  1840.  and  some  of  these  were 
lingering  there  in  the  year  in  which  the  Pueblo  was  constructed.  Fremont, 
who  passed  the  post  in  1845,  when  upon  his  second  exiJedition,  thus  refers 
to  it  and  its  occupants  at  that  time  in  his  Memoirs: 

"Continuing  down  the  river   [Fountain  Creek],  we  encamped  at  noon  on  the 
14th    [of   July]    at    its    mouth,   on    the   Arkansas    river.     A   short   distance   above 
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our  encampment,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  is  a  pttehlo,  (as  the  Mexicans  call 
their  civilized  Indian  villages,)  where  a  number  of  mountaineers,  who  had  married 
Spanish  women  in  the  valley  of  Taos,  had  collected  together,  and  occupied  themselves 
in  farming,  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  a  desultory  Indian  trade.  They  were  prin- 
cipally Americans,  and  treated  us  with  all  the  rude  hospitality  their  situation  ad- 
mitted." 

The  historian,  Francis  Parkman.  wlio,  in  company  with  Quincy  Adams 
Shaw,  visited  the  Far  West  in  1846 — a  journey  which  he  made  memorable 
by  his  interesting  book,  The  Oregon  Trail  (Boston,  1847.) — amved  at  the 
Pueblo  late  in  August  of  that  year,  when  homeward  bound,  having  come 
from  Fort  Laramie  by  way  of  the  site  of  Denver.  Of  the  surroundings, 
appearance  and  condition  of  the  post,  and  of  the  character  of  its  inliabit- 
ants,  in  that  summer,  he  tells  the  following  in  his  story  of  his  travels : 

".  .  .  After  an  hour's  ride  we  reached  the  edge  of  a  hill,  from  which  a  wel- 
come sight  greeted  us.  Tlie  Arkansas  ran  along  a  valley  below,  among  woods  and 
groves,  and  closely  nestled  in  the  midst  of  wide  corn-fields  and  green  meadows,  where 
cattle  were  grazing,  rose  the  low  mud  walls  of  the  Pueblo.  .  .  .  We  approached  the 
gate  of  the  Pueblo.  It  was  a  wretched  species  of  fort,  of  most  primitive  construc- 
tion, being  nothing  more  than  a  large  square  inclosure,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
mud,  miserably  cracked  and  dilapidated.  The  slender  pickets  that  surmounted  it 
were  half  broken  down,  and  the  gate  dangled  on  its  wooden  hinges  so  loosely,  that 
to  open  or  shut  it  seemed  quite  likely  to  fling  it  down  altogether.  Two  or  three 
squalid  Mexicans,  with  their  broad  hats,  and  their  vile  faces  overgrown  with  hair, 
were  lounging  about  the  bank  of  the  river  in  front  of  it.  They  disappeared  as  they 
saw  us  approach;  and  as  we  rode  up  to  the  gate,  a  light  active  little  figure  came 
out  to  meet  us.  It  was  our  old  friend  Richard  [a  trader  from  Fort  Laramie]. 
.  .  .  Shaking  us  warmly  by  the  hand,  he  led  the  way  into  the  area.  Here  we 
saw  his  large  Santa  Fe  wagons  standing  together.  A  few  squaws  and  Spanish 
women,  and  a  few  Mexicans,  as  mean  and  miserable  as  the  place  itself,  were  lazily 
sauntering  about.  Richard  conducted  us  to  the  state  apartment  of  the  Pueblo,  a 
small  mud  room,  very  neatly  furnished,  considering  the  material,  and  garnished 
with  a  crucifix,  a  looking-glass,  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  rusty  horse-pistol. 
There  were  no  chairs,  but  instead  of  them  a  number  of  chests  and  boxes  ranged 
about  the  room.  There  was  another  room  beyond,  less  sumptuously  decorated,  and 
here  three  or  four  Spanish  girls,  one  of  them  very  pretty,  were  baking  cakes  at  a 
mud  fireplace  in  the  corner.  They  brought  out  a  poncho,  which  they  spread  upon 
the  floor  by  way  of  a  table-cloth.  A  supper,  which  seemed  to  us  luxuriant,  was 
soon  laid  out  upon  it,  and  folded  buffalo-robes  were  placed  around  it  to  receive  the 
guests.  Two  or  three  Americans  besides  ourselves  were  present.  .  .  .  When 
we  took  leave  of  Richard  it  was  near  sunset.  Passing  out  of  the  gate,  we  could 
look  down  the  little  valley  of  the  Arkansas ;  a  beautiful  scene,  and  doubly  so  to 
our  eyes,  so  long  accustomed  to  deserts  and  mountains.  Tall  woods  lined  the  river, 
with  green  meadows  on  either  hand ;  and  high  bluff's,  quietly  basking  in  the  sun- 
light, flanked  the  narrow  valley.  A  Mexican  on  horseback  was  driving  a  herd  of 
cattle  towards  the  gate,  and  our  little  white  tent,  which  the  men  had  pitched  under 
a  tree  in  the  meadow,  made  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  scene.  When  we  reached  it, 
we  found  that  Richard  had  sent  a  Mexican  to  bring  us  an  abundant  supply  of  green 
corn  and  vegetables,  and  invite  us  to  help  ourselves  to  whatever  we  wanted  from  the 
fields  around  the  Pueblo." 

Frederick  Ruxton,  who  was  at  the  Pueblo  in  1847.  upon  his  way  back 
from  New  Mexico  to  the  States,  thus  describes  the  building  and  its  tenants 
in  his  Life  in  the  Far  West: 

"The  Pueblo  is  a  small  square  fort  of  adobe  with  circular  bastions  at  the 
corners,  no  part  of  the  walls  being  more  than  eight  feet  high,  and  around  the  in- 
side of  the  yard  or  corrall  are  built  some  half-dozen  little  rooms  inhabited  by  as 
many  Indian  traders  and  mountain-men.  They  live  entirely  upon  game,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  without  even  bread,  since  but  little  maize  is  cultivated.     As 
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soon  as  their  supply  of  meat  is  exhausted,  they  start  to  the  mountains  witli  two  or 
three  pack-animals  and  bring  them  back  in  two  or  three  days  loaded  with  buiralo  or 
venison.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort  game  is  very  scarce,  anil  the  buffalo 
have  within  a  few  years  deserted  the  neighlioring  [jrairies,  but  the}'  are  always  fovmd 
in  the  mountain  valleys.     .     .     ." 

About  the  middle  of  August,  1846,  a  company  of  Mormons,  numbering 
seventv-five  or  eighty  men,  women  and  eiiildren,  arrived  at  tlie  Pueblo ;  and 
three  months  later  were  joined  there  by  eighty-eight  more  men  of  tlieir 
faith,  the  coming  of  whom  raised  the  total  of  the  company's  membership 
to  more  than  one  hundred  men,  thirty-five  married  women,  and  many  chil- 
dren. While  the  Great  Salt  Lake  was  the  ultimate  destination  of  these 
people,  they  built  cabins  near  the  Pueblo  and  occupied  them  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  summer.  Most  of  the  men  had  been  members  of  the 
Mormon  Battalion  (which  formed  a  part  of  the  American  forces  that  took 
possession  of  N'ew  Mexico  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  our  war  with  Mexico), 
and  who  had  been,  on  account  of  sickness,  released  from  further  service; 
some  at  the  American  encampment  below  Fort  Bent  and  others  while  on 
the  march  into  Xew  Mexico.  The  families  of  the  sick  men,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  Mormons  and  their  families,  had  accompanied  the  Ameri- 
can troops  across  the  plains,  intending  to  go  on  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
without  delay.  The  company's  wintering-place  was  in  a  large  grove  of 
cottonwoods  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  and  within  half  a 
miles  of  the  Pueblo.  Although  these  people  came  as  wayfarers  and  their 
winter  quarters  were  temporary,  theirs  were  the  first  American  families  that 
sojourned,  and  their  cabins  the  fir&t  structures  that  sheltered  American 
family-life,  within  the  bounds  of  Colorado.  While  they  tarried  there,  eight 
or  nine  deaths  and  several  births  occurred  among  them,  the  first  of  the 
latter  being  that  of  a  girl — Malinda  Catherine  Kelley,  probably  the  first 
American  cliild  born  upon  the  soil  of  our  State.  When  the  party  started 
for  the  farther  West,  near  the  end  of  May,  1847,  two  of  the  families  re- 
mained with  the  Puebloans  and  may  have  contributed  additions  to  the  local 
population  in  later  days. 

At  that  time,  another  walled  station,  the  counterpart  of  the  Pueblo, 
stood  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Hard- 
scrabble  Creek  (a  name  that  has  been  transmitted  from  that  period),  about 
twenty-five  miles  farther  west,  and  five  or  six  miles  east  of  the  site  of  the 
modern  town  of  Florence.  This  establishment  had  been  built  by  Simpson, 
Doyle  and  Barclay  in  the  ^-ear  after  the  erection  of  the  Pueblo,  and,  like 
the  latter,  now  was  tenanted  by  a  much-mixed  assemblage  of  white  folks. 
Major  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  an  old  frontierman  of  the  better  stripe,  who 
served  Fremont  as  a  guide  in  1843,  and  who  had  been  in  the  Rocky  iloun- 
tain  country  since  1822,  but  who  at  the  time  was  "United  States  Indian 
Agent  for  the  Indians  on  and  between  the  upper  Arkansas  and  Nebraska 
[Platte]  rivers",  reporting  to  Washington  from  Fort  Bent,  in  September, 
1847,  and  considering  the  Hardscrabble  collection  and  that  at  the  Pueblo 
as  constituting  one  "settlement",  had  the  following  to  say  of  the  character 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof  and  of  their  means  and  modes  of  living : 

"About  75  miles  above  this  place,  and  immediately  on  the  Arkansas  river,  there 
is  a  small  settlement,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  composed  of  old  trappers  and 
hunters:  the  male  part  of  it  are  mostly  Americans,  Missouri  French,  Canadians, 
and  Mexicans.     Tliey  have  a  tolerable  supply  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  &c. ;  and  I  am 
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informed  that  this  year  they  have  raised  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  com,  beans,  pumpkins 
and  other  vegetables.  They  number  about  150  souls,  and  of  this  number  there  are 
about  60  men,  nearly  all  having  wives,  and  some  have  two.  Tliese  wives  are  of 
various  Indian  tribes,  as  follows,  viz. :  Blaekfoot,  Assineboines,  Arickeras,  Sioux, 
Aripohoes,  Chyennes,  Pawnees,  Snake,  Sinpach  [Simpiteh],  (from  west  of  the  Great 
[Salt]  lake,)  Chinock  [Chinook],  (from  the  mouth  of  Columbia)  [the  Columbia 
River],  Mexicans,  and  Americans.  The  American  women  are  Mormons;  a  party  of 
Mormons  having  wintered  there,  and,  on  their  departure  for  California  [this  was 
before  peace  had  been  made  with  Mexico,  when  the  Utah  country  was  counted  as  a 
part  of  Mexican  California],  left  behind  two  families.  These  people  are  living  in 
two  separate  establishments  near  each  other;  one  called  'Punble'  [Pueblo],  and  the 
other  'Hard-scrabble';  both  villages  are  fortified  bj'  a  wall  12  feet  high,  composed  of 
adobe,  (sun-dried  brick.)  Those  villages  are  becoming  the  resort  of  all  idlers  and 
loafers.  Tliey  are  also  becoming  depots  for  the  smuggling  of  liquors  from  New  Mex- 
ico into  this  country;  therefore  they  must  be  watched." 

The  Pueblo  continued  to  be  redolent  with  bad  odor.  While  many  of 
the  conventionalities  of  civilized  society  generally  were  ignored  in  fur- 
trading  circles,  the  character  and  habits  of  most  of  the  Pueblo's  tenants 
brought  upon  tlie  place  increasing  disrepute.  But  the  uumljer  of  its  occu- 
pants dwindled,  and  of  those  who  were  remaining  in  December,  1854, 
nearly  all  the  men  perished  at  the  hands  of  Indians.  According  to  the 
popular  account  of  the  massacre,  as  it  appears  in  R.  ]\I.  Stevenson's  his- 
torical sketch  of  Pueblo  County  in  a  Histonj  of  the  Arkansas  Valley,  from 
which  I  have  quoted  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  tragedy  occurred  on 
Christmas-da}',  at  which  time  the  Pueblo  was  occupied  by  a  few  ilexicans 
and  seventeen  Americans,  mostly  huuters  and  trappers.  While  the  latter, 
as  tills  story  runs,  were  engaged  in  celebrating  the  holiday  with  the  help 
of  a  goodly  supply  of  IVIexican  whiskey — ''Taos  Lightning" — and  were 
already  hilarious,  a  large  band  of  peaceable  Ute  Indians  arrived  at  the  post 
and  eagerly  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  in  the  festivities.  When  all 
hands  had  become  "fighting-drunk"",  a  trifling  cjuarrel  between  white  and 
red  precipitated  a  melee,  in  which  fifteen  of  the  Americans  were  killed 
and  one  left  mortally  wounded.  The  only  American  survivor  among  the 
tenants  of  the  place  was  a  teamster,  who  had  gone  from  the  post  early  in 
the  morning  and  was  absent  until  nightfall ;  and  who,  upon  his  return, 
found  the  Pueblo  in  the  condition  of  a  slaughter-house. 

But  in  another  account,  which  most  probably  states  the  facts,  and 
which  has  no  Christmas  celebration,  it  is  said  that  the  massacre  was  the 
work  of  a  large  war-party  of  Utes,  who  api^eared  at  the  Pueblo  alx)ut 
dawn  in  the  morning  of  December  24th.  Although  they  pretended  to  be 
friendly,  the  wary  frontiermen  refused  them  admittance.  Thereupon  they 
threw  off  the  mask  and  forced  an  entrance.  Several  of  the  white  men 
escaped  from  the  fort,  but  were  soon  overtaken  and  shot  down.  When  the 
Utes  departed  they  took  with  them  a  ]\Iexican  woman  and  two  children. 
They  killed  the  woman  shortly  afterward,  but  the  children  were  recovered. 

It  was  told  in  later  times  that  it  was  this  bloody  affair  that  caused 
the  Pueblo  to  be  abandoned  and  left  to  fall  into  ruin;  and  also  that  in 
consequence  of  a  report  that  the  crumbling  building  was  haunted  by  the 
"ghosts"  of  the  slain,  and  that  warlike  shouts  and  despairing  cries  had 
been  heard  there  in  the  night-season,  both  Indians  and  frontier  whites 
gave  the  place  a  wide  berth  until  the  locality  was  occupied  by  some  of  our 
pioneers,  late  in  1858.     It  appears  that  the  Hardscrabble  community  had 
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been  broken  up  and  dispersed  some  time  before  the  occurrence  of  this 
tragedy. 

Although  some  remains  of  the  Pueblo  survived  for  a  few  years  after 
the  founding  of  our  city  of  Pueblo,  citizens  of  the  latter  recently  have  eon- 
tended  with  each  other  as  to  whether  the  building  stood  here  or  there. 
Fremont  said  it  was  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  a  "short  distance" 
above  his  encampment,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille.  Judge 
\\'ilbur  F.  Stone,  of  Denver,  and  who  saw  its  foundations  and  fragmentary 
parts  of  its  walls,  has  stated  positively  to  the  present  writer  that  the  ground 
upon  which  the  structure  stood  is  adjacent  to  the  site  so  long  occupied  by 
the  Ferris  Hotel. 

The  largest  operators  in  the  fur  trade  in  the  Colorado  section  of  the 
Great  West  during  the  palmy  years  of  the  business  were  the  Bent  brothers, 
in  partnership  with  Ceran  St.  Yrain — the  firm  of  Bent  &  St.  Vrain, 
or,  as  called  by  some,  Bent,  St.  Vrain  &  Company.  These  partners 
were  active  and  conspicuous  men  in  the  West  and  the  Southwest  for  a 
number  of  years,  Charles  Bent  becoming  the  first  American  Governor  of 
Xew  Mexico.  In  1829 ,  they  began  the  construction  of  a  large  and  strong 
trading-station,  upon  the  northward  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  on  ground 
close  to  the  eastern  edge  of  our  Otero  County.  The  site,  which  still  bears 
some  remains  of  the  building,  is  a  mile  or  so  to  the  westward  of  Robinson 
Station,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  which  here  runs 
on  the  southward  side  of  the  river.  Four  years  elapsed  before  the  structure 
received  its  finishing  touches,  but  its  owners  moved  into  it  in  the  autumn 
of  1833.  Their  pioneer  post,  built  in  1826,  on  the  Arkansas,  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Fontaine,  then  was  abandoned.  One  of  the  purposes  in 
moving  down  the  river  was  to  occupy  a  position  nearer  the  traffic  to  and 
from  Xew  Mexico  upon  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

When  completed,  the  new  station  presented  truly  a  fort-like  apjjear- 
ance.  Its  ground  dimensions  were  100  by  150  feet,  while  its  walls,  in 
wliich  there  was  but  one  opening,  a  wide  gateway  in  the  front,  which  faced 
the  East,  were  six  feet  thick  at  their  base  and  seventeen  feet  high.  At 
both  the  northeast  and  the  southwest  corner  there  was  a  round,  tower-like 
parapeted  bastion,  of  ten  feet  inside  diameter.  A  cannon  was  mounted 
upon  the  top  of  each,  the  walls  of  which  were  loop-holed  for  rifle-firing. 
In  the  interior,  living  and  storage  rooms — one  of  the  former  containing  a 
billiard  table — were  ranged  against  the  walls,  and  opened  upon  a  central 
court,  while  a  large  walled  cori-al  for  stock  and  wagons  abutted  the  rear  of 
the  building.  Aside  from  the  rafters  whicli  supported  the  roofs  of  the 
rooms  and  the  heavy  hewn  planks  of  which  the  gates  were  made,  practically 
the  entire  edifice  was  built  of  adobe,  which  also  was  the  material  used  for 
roofs.  The  owners  named  the  post  "Fort  William",  in  honor  of  William 
Bent,  but  this  apiJellation  soon  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  station  tecame 
commonly  known  as  "Fort  Bent",  or  "Bent's  Fort".  The  first  organized 
body  of  Americans  that  visited  it  was  the  command  of  Colonel  Henry  Dodge. 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  Abert,  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers, 
who  was  at  tlie  post  in  the  summer  of  1846,  says,  in  his  report  of  his 
"Examination  of  Xew  Mexico",  that  "the  .stnicture  is  quite  complex",  and 
that  its  dimensions  and  strength  gave  "one  an  idea  of  the  forts  that  can 
be  built  in  that  country".  He  goes  on  to  remark  that  "the  roof  and  walls 
of  clav  cannot  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  renders  them 
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impenetrable  to  the  fusil  balls  of  the  Indians".  Abert  drew  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  fort,  and  which  is  the  only  one  now  extant. 

Fort  Bent  was  the  largest,  and  with  respect  to  the  volume  of  its  busi- 
ness the  most  important,  in  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  owners 
carried  on  a  great  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  central  Far  West — the 
Coraanches,  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  Utes,  PawTiees,  and  some  of  the  Sioux; 
with  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  and  with  the  "free"  trappers  and  hunters 
who  roved  the  plains  and  the  mountains.  In  1840,  and  probably  before 
that  year,  they  were  employing  directly  about  one  hundred  men. 

The  Indians  frequently  resorted  to  and  encamped  around  Fort  Bent 
in  large  numbers,  bringing  furs  and  pelts,  from  the  skins  of  beavers  to  the 
hides  of  buffalos,  to  trade  for  the  white  men's  weapons,  utensils,  trinkets, 
and  firewater;  and  the  post  rarely  was  without  some  bands  of  them  loiter- 
ing about  its  walls.  Thomas  J.  Farnham,  in  his  Travels  in  the  G-reat 
Western  Prairies,  published  in  1839,  says — evidently  with  a  large  measure  of 
exaggeration : 

"In  the  months  of  June,  August  and  Septemtjer  there  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  those  traders  from  15,000  to  20,000  savages,  ready  and  panting  for  plunder  and 
blood.  If  they  engage  in  battling  out  old  causes  of  contention  among  themselves, 
tlie  Messrs.  Bent  feel  comparatively  safe  in  their  solitary  fortress.  But  if  they  spare 
each  other's  property  and  lives,  there  are  great  anxieties  at  Fort  William;  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night  is  pregnant  with  danger." 

The  posts  of  the  fur  traders  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Great  West — in  that  of  the  wild  and  so-called  "romantic  era";  and  in 
historical  interest  and  associations  Fort  Bent  stands  next  to  Fort  Laramie. 
Many  a  tragedy  and  many  a  comedy  were  enacted  at  Fort  Bent.  Its  annals 
would  form  a  long  and  continuous  story  of  picturesque  scenes,  thrilling 
episodes  and  amusing  incidents.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  its  site  is 
a  cemetery,  in  which  lie  the  bones  of  Indians  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages; 
of  trappers,  wandering  petty  traders,  adventurers,  emigrants,  and  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  Most  of  the  seriously  sick  men  of  General  Stephen  W. 
Kearny's  army,  the  historic  organization  that  conquered  New  Mexico,  in 
August,  18-16,  and  those  of  General  Sterling  Price's  command,  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  heels  of  the  former  into  that  Mexican  Province,  were  left 
at  Fort.  Bent.  Of  these  invalids,  the  remains  of  those  who  died  at  the 
fort  lie  in  graves  near  its  site,  but  of  which  all  superficial  traces  long  have 
been  obliterated.  Some  of  the  emigrants  bound  for  Oregon,  and  thousands 
of  those  who  went  to  California,  after  the  beginning  of  American  settle- 
ments in  the  one  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  other,  who  had  crossed 
the  plains  by  the  Arkansas  River  route  and  were  going  to  the  coast  by  way 
of  Pike's  Peak  and  Fort  Laramie,  paused  at  Fort  Bent  to  replenish  their 
supplies  and  otherwise  prepare  for  the  continuation  of  their  long  journey. 
Here  the  end  of  life  came  to  some  of  these,  and  they  were  buried  back  of 
the  old  fort  by  their  companions;  but  nothing  now  remains  to  indicate  the 
places  of  their  sepulture. 

The  fort  continued  to  be  a  trading-station  until  the  autumn  of  1852, 
when  it  was  destroyed.  During  the  preceding  three  or  four  years,  the 
Federal  War  Department,  having  previously  learned  that  William  Bent, 
then  the  sole  owner  of  the  building,  contemplated  removing  to  another 
locality,  farther  down  the  river,  had  been  negotiating  for  its  purchase  for 
use  as  a  military  post,  as  Colonel  William  Gilpin  had  recommended  in  1848, 
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but  seeking  to  obtain  it  at  about  half  its  value.  Rather  than  sell  the  post 
at  a  price  so  much  less  than  its  worth,  and  exasperated  by  the  tedious, 
paltry,  red-tape  methods  of  the  proceedings,  Bent  deliberately  mined  it 
with  gunpowder  and  blew  it  into  wreckage.  So  ceased  to  exist  the  last  of  the 
trading-establishments  of  the  "romantic  era"  in  the  land  of  Colorado. 

There  were  six  of  the  Bent  Ijrothers,  Charles,  William  W..  John, 
George,  Robert,  and  Silas,  sons  of  Silas  Bent,  of  St.  Louis.  John  remained 
in  St.  Louis;  Silas  entered  the  United  States  Navy;  while  the  others  en- 
gaged in  the  Indian  trade.  The  father,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  (1T68), 
became  a  member  of  General  Eufus  Putnam's  "Oliio  Companv"  (1T88), 
and  settled  at  Belpre,  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1791,  and  where  he  was 
prominent  and  influential.  Removing  to  St.  Louis,  in  1806,  he  held 
imjxjrtaut  public  positions  in  that  community  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
died  there  in  1837.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  Charles  and  William 
Bent,  in  addition  to  their  fur  business,  early  took  part  in  the  traffic  to 
and  from  Santa  Fe.  In  1829,  Charles  was  Captain  of  a  train  of  thirtv- 
five  wagons  bound  for  New  Mexico  upon  the  Santa  Fe  Trail ;  and  in  1833 
and  1833  was  at  the  head  of  other  large  trains  that  went  to  the  capital  of 
New  Mexico.  In  1846,  shortly  after  the  occupation  of  Santa  Fe  by  the 
American  Army  of  the  West,  General  Kearny  appointed  him  Governor  of 
the  Province  of  New  Mexico,  which  oifice  he  was  filling  when  killed  at 
Taos,  on  January  19,  1847,  in  the  massacre  which  followed  an  uprising 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  who  had  been  instigated  to  revolt  and  were  led  on 
by  Mexican  conspirators.  Robert  Bent  died  early,  and  George  about  the 
time  of  the  Mexican  War.  The  latter  was  in  charge  of  the  second  Fort 
Bent  in  1844,  in  which  year  he  entertained  Fremont  greatly  to  the  "Path- 
finder's" satisfaction.  William  Bent,  who  devoted  most  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  management  of  the  firm's  fur  trade  in  the  Colorado 
countrj',  died  at  Las  Animas,  Colorado,  on  May  19,  1869. 

Between  183.5  and  1845,  there  were  three  small  structures  on  the 
Arkansas,  to  the  westward  of  Fort  Bent.  One  of  these,  apparently  the 
older,  which  was  called  "Fort  Pueblo",  and  also  "El  Pueblo'",  and  was 
occupied  by  some  Frenchmen  and  ilexicans  who  professed  to  be  traders, 
stood  upon  the  river's  north  bank,  four  or  five  miles  above  Bent's.  The 
others  were  located  near  the  mouth  of  Timpas  Creek,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  and  both  inhabited  by  Frenchmen  and  ^Mexicans,  who,  like 
their  neighbors  of  El  Pueblo,  affected  to  be  traders.  But  the  principal 
business  of  the  twin  establishments  near  the  Timpas,  if  not  of  the  Pueblo, 
was  that  of  smuggling  back  and  forth  across  the  international  boundary, 
which  flowed  in  front  of  their  doors;  Mexican  whiskey  being  the  chief 
article  of  the  traffic.  Hence  some  of  the  frontiermen  called  them  "the 
custom-houses". 

It  was  not  until  after  the  advent  of  the  third  decade  of  that  century 
that  fur-trading  stations  were  built  on  the  South  Platte.  According  to 
statements  made  by  several  old  frontiermen  to  Denver  pioneers  in  18.58 
and  '59,  the  first  of  these  was  erected  in  the  year  1833.  Its  reputed  builder 
was  a  trader  named  Vasquez  ("Vaskiss",  in  frontier  parlance),  whose 
first  name  was  understood  by  the  founders  of  Denver  to  have  been  Louis, 
but  which  now  appears  to  have  been  Benito.  As  the  account  runs,  Vasquez, 
wlio  is  known  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Captain  Pike's  interpreter,  using 
the  handy  material  afforded  by  the  friendly  cottonwood,  erected  a  small 
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building,  which  was  said  to  have  been  protected  by  a  stockade,  opposite 
tlie  mouth  of  Clear  Creek,  or  nearly  so;  its  site  being  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Denver's  present  limits  in  that  vicinity.  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  map  of  the  old-time  West  upon  which  this  post  is  designated,  or  any 
contemporary  written  record  of  its  career.  The  accounts  of  Colonel  Dodge's 
expedition  contain  no  reference  to  it,  nor  ^\ere  there  any  remains  of  it  left 
at  the  time  the  foundations  of  Denver  were  laid.  Yet  I  do  not  doubt  that 
it  existed,  though  it  seems  probable  that  the  post  proved  to  be  a  temporarj- 
establishment,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  intentions  of  its 
builder.  It  would  appear  that  the  structure  must  have  been  abandoned, 
or  perhaps  destroj-ed,  before  the  coming  of  Colonel  Dodge;  but  it  is  not 
beyond  possibility  that  he  and  his  command  may  have  passed  without 
having  noticed  whatever  remains  of  the  building  there  may  have  been  at 
that  time.  Clear  Creek,  which  has  not  been  "clear"  for  many  a  year, 
became  known  in  that  period  as  "Vasquez  Fork",  because,  as  was  said, 
of  the  presence  of  this  trader's  post  opposite  its  mouth.  The  creek  con- 
tinued to  be  commonly  called  by  that  name — which  should  be  restored 
to  it — as  late  as  1861. 

According  to  Dr.  F.  A.  Wislizenus,  of  St.  Louis,  who  made  a  tour  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1839,  and  in  the  next  year  published  an  account 
of  his  western  travels,  there  was  in  his  time  a  small  post  on  the  South 
Platte,  five  or  six  miles  above  (south  of)  Fort  St.  Vrain,  and  which  was 
owned  by  "Vasquez  and  Sublette".  Doubtless  this  Vasquez  was  the  reputed 
builder  of  the  trading-house  opposite  the  mouth  of  Clear  Creek,  aud  that 
Sublette  was  William  L.  Sublette,  one  of  the  men  who  built  Fort  Laramie. 
Connecting  it  with  the  story  of  Vasquez's  post  at  Clear  Creek,  Dr.  Wisli- 
zenus' statement  would  imply  that  that  trader  was  an  owner  in  two  stations 
on  the  South  Platte,  and  that  the  one  near  Fort  St.  Vrain  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  outfit  opposite  the  mouth  of  Vasquez  Fork.  Vasquez,  a  native 
of  St.  Louis,  and  of  Franco-Spanish  parentage,  is  known  to  have  been  a 
roaming  trafficker  in  the  country  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  as  late  as  the 
close  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 

A  few  years  after  those  assigned  to  the  Clear  Creek  "Fort  Vasquez", 
Peter  A.  Sarpy,  a  member  of  a  St.  Louis  family  of  French  extraction,  and 
which  for  many  years  was  identified  with  the  western  fur  trade,  put  up  a 
log  trading-house  on  the  South  Platte,  about  five  miles  farther  down  the 
river.  It  is  understood  to  have  been,  like  its  Clear  Creek  predecessor,  a 
small  building,  which  was  not  long  in  commission.  Sarpy  was  said  to 
have  been  unpopular  among  the  frontiermen  of  his  acquaintance,  because 
of  his  suspicious  nature  and  peppen-  temper,  but  these  qualities  seem  not 
to  have  kept  him  from  maintaining  peaceful  relations  with  the  red  people. 
In  1842,  Sarpy  was  the  manager  of  a  post  of  the  American  Fur  Companv, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

In  1836,  or  "37,  Lancaster  P.  Lupton,  who,  as  a  First  Lieutenant  in 
the  First  Regiment  of  United  States  Dragoons,  commanded  Company  A, 
of  the  force  with  which  Colonel  Henry  Dodge  made  his  expedition  to  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  in  Colorado,  in  1835,  built  a  large  trading-post,  con- 
structed of  adobe,  upon  the  eastward  side  of  the  South  Platte,  at  a  place 
about  seven  miles  north  of  the  south  line  nf  our  Weld  County.  The 
builder  of  this  establishment  honored  himself  by  bestowing  upon  it  the 
name,    "Fort   Lancaster".      Lupton   had    resigned   his   conunission    as    an 
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officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  on  March  31,  1836,  to  engage  in 
the  western  fur  trade.  Doubtless  it  was  wdiat  he  had  observed  while  in 
the  Far  West  with  Colonel  Dodge,  and  especially  while  the  command 
tarried  at  Fort  Bent,  that  opened  his  eyes  to  the  money-making  possibili- 
ties of  the  fur  business  and  persuaded  liim  to  leave  the  army  and  become 
the  proprietor  of  a  trading-post.  However,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  if 
the  Lieutenant  made  a  fortune  at  his  fort  he  must  have  done  so  within 
less  than  ten  years. 

Fremont,  when  on  his  second  expedition,  made  a  brief  halt  at  Lup- 
ton's  post  on  July  6,  1843.  After  referring  to  his  departure  from  Fort 
St.  Vrain  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  Pathfinder  says  in  his  Memoirs: 

"Passing  on  the  way  the  remains  of  two  abandoned  forts  (one  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  still  in  god  condition),  we  reached,  in  ten  miles,  Fort  Lancaster,  the 
trading  establishment  of  Mr.  Lupton.  His  post  was  beginning  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  comfortable  farm:  stock,  hogs  and  cattle,  wore  ranging  about  on  the 
prairie ;  there  were  different  kinds  of  poultry ;  and  there  was  the  wreck  of  a  promis- 
ing garden  in  which  a  considerable  variety  of  vegetables  had  been  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  but  it  had  been  almost  entirely  ruined  by  the  recent  high  waters.  I  re- 
mained to  spend  with  him  an  agreeable  hour.     .     .     ." 

Notwithstanding  its  appearance  of  prosperity  in  1843,  Lupton  must 
have  abandoned  the  property  to  the  elements  and  the  destructive  acts  of 
both  white  and  red  wayfarers  soon  afterward,  as  Francis  Parkman  found 
the  fort's  walls  "standing  in  melancholy  desertion  and  neglect"  in  the 
summer  of  18-16,  when  he  and  his  party  camped  over  night  near  them. 
Some  remains  of  the  building  still  are  in  existence. 

Lupton's  post  did  not  retain  the  name,  "Fort  Lancaster",  in  popular 
usage.  The  hunters,  trappers,  and  other  frontier  folk  soon  substituted 
"Lupton's  Fort",  and  "Fort  Lupton",  for  the  original  appellation;  just 
as  they  dropped  "Fort  William"  and  adopted  "Bent's  Fort",  and  "Fort 
Bent",  in  the  case  of  the  great  establishment  on  the  Arkansas.  The 
change  gave  rise  in  our  settlement-period  to  rather  a  general  belief,  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  present  time,  that  Lupton  had  built  two 
trading-posts  in  that  vicinity,  the  earlier  being  Fort  Lancaster,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  stood  upon  the  eastward  side  of  the  South  Platte,  several 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  St.  Vrain  Creek;  and  that  the  trader  had 
bestowed  his  given  name  upon  the  first,  and  his  surname  upon  the  second. 
But  some  of  our  pioneers  thought  that  Fort  Lancaster  was  the  predecessor 
of  Fort  Lupton,  upon  the  same  site. 

In  a  "Table  of  Distances  from  Omaha,  N.  T.  [Nebraska  Territory], 
to  the  Cherry  Creek  and  South  Platte  Gold  Mines",  by  way  of  the  Platte 
and  South  Platte  rivers,  originally  compiled  and  printed  at  Omaha  in  the 
winter  of  18.58-59,  and  published  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  in  the 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  in  April  and  May,  1859,  and 
which  contained  various  references  to  the  character  of  the  route  and  also 
indicated  the  better  camping-places,  "Fort  Lancaster"  is  located  seven 
miles  above  (south  of)  Fort  St.  Vrain;  and  "Fort  Lupton"  six  miles 
above  (south  of)  Fort  Lancaster.  Each  of  the  two  is  noted  as  affording 
"good  camp". 

The  popular  name  of  Lupton's  trading-post  is  retained  in  the  name 
of  a  station,  "Fort  Lupton",  near  the  old  forfs.site,  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  between  Cheyenne  and  Denver.     The  builder  of  Fort  Lancaster, 
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a  native  of  New  York  State,  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Jlilitary 
Academy,  at  West  Point,  in  tlie  year  1839.  He  was  first  assigned  to  the 
infantry  service,  but  was  transfeiTed  to  the  First  Regiment  of  Dragoons 
in  March,  1833.    His  long  and  active  life  ended  on  August  2,  1885. 

The  more  dilapidated  of  the  "two  abandoned  forts"'  mentioned  by 
Fremont,  probably  was  the  post  of  Vasquez  and  Sublette,  which  Dr.  Wisli- 
zenus  said  was  occupied  when  he  visited  it,  in  1839.  Its  condition  when 
Fremont  saw  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  a  temporary  building,  of 
light  construction.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  the  other  was  the  small 
and  nameless  station  of  two  obscure  traders,  Locke  and  Eandolph,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  late  in  the  '30s.  Its  owner  vacated  it 
in  the  spring  of  1842. 

The  largest  and  most  famous  of  the  trading-posts  on  the  South  Platte 
was  Fort  St.  Vrain,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  nearly  a  mile  below 
the  mouth  of  St.  Vrain  Creek,  and  which,  in  importance  in  the  central 
Far  West,  ranked  ne.xt  to  Forts  Laramie  and  Bent.  It  was  built  in  1838 
by  the  Bent  brothers  and  Ceran  St.  Vrain,  being  named  for  the  latter, 
although  for  a  short  time  it  was  called  "Fort  George",  apparently  in  honor 
of  George  Bent.  Constructed  of  adobe,  the  fort  was  about  75  by  125  feet 
in  ground  plan,  with  walls  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  having  but  one 
gateway.  In  other  respects,  also,  it  was  upon  the  plan  common  to  most 
of  its  kind — bastions  at  diagonally  opposite  corners,  a  fence  of  pickets 
surmounting  its  walls,  with  living-  and  storage-rooms  ranged  about  a 
central  court. 

It  appears  that  this  post  was  built  as  a  rival  to  Fort  Lancaster,  and 
it  is  probable  that  competition  forced  a  compromise,  as  the  two  were 
abandoned  about  the  same  time.  A  large  business  was  transacted  at  Fort 
St.  Vrain  during  tlie  six  and  one-half  years  in  which  it  was  occupied,  the 
post  being  the  '"half-way  station"  between  Forts  Laramie  and  Bent;  and 
scenes  and  episodes  similar  to  those  at  Fort  Bent  frequently  were  present 
here.  The  travel  between  the  upper  Arkansas  and  the  northern  country  in 
those  times  marked  out  a  plain  trail — a  pioneer  highway — by  way  of  the 
Pueblo,  Cherry  Creek  and  Fort  St.  Vrain  to  Fort  Laramie,  and  which  in 
later  years  was  broadened  by  the  teams  and  wagons  of  California  Argo- 
nauts and  also  by  the  trains  accompanying  passing  bodies  of  United  States 
troops.  Denver's  Fifteenth  Street  is  upon  a  part  of  its  course.  Beginning 
early  in  the  '-lOs,  a  weekly  pony-express  was  operated  over  this  trail,  from 
Fort  St.  Vrain  to  Fort  Bent,  and  thence  to  Taos,  New  Mexico,  by  another 
path,  until  St.  Vrain  was  abandoned.  This  enterprise  was  the  original 
of  the  pony-express  method  of  conveying  communications  in  the  country 
west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

As  my  readers  have  seen,  Fremont  was  at  Fort  St.  Vrain  when  on  both 
his  first  and  his  second  expedition;  once  in  1842,  and  twice  in  1843.  In 
the  foi-mer  year,  as  related  in  a  preceding  chapter,  he  arrived  at  the  post 
on  July  11th,  and  "found  Mr.  St.  Vrain  [probably  Marcellus  St.  Vrain,  a 
brother  of  Ceran],  who  received  us  with  much  kindness  and  hospitality"'; 
and  upon  his  first  visit  in  1843.  on  July  4th,  "Mr.  St.  Vrain  received  us 
with  customary  kindness  and  invited  us  to  join  him  in  a  feast  wliich  had 
been  prepared  in  honor  of  the  day."  Fremont  gives  no  description  of  the 
building.     Mr.   Parkman  saw  it  about  fifteen  months  after  its  abandon- 
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ment,  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1845,  and  of  its  condition  when  he 
passed  it  says,  in  his  Oregon  Trail : 

"At  noon  we  rested  under  the  walls  of  a  large  fort,  built  in  these  solitudes 
some  years  since  by  M.  St.  Vrain.  It  was  now  abandoned  and  fast  falling  into  ruin. 
The  walls  of  unbaked  bricks  were  cracked  from  top  to  bottom.  Our  horses  recoiled 
in  terror  from  the  neglected  entrance,  wliere  the  heavy  gates  were  torn  from  their 
hinges  and  flung  down.  The  area  within  was  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  the  long 
ranges  of  apartments  once  occupied  by  the  motley  concourse  of  traders,  Canadians, 
and  squaws,  were  now  miserably  dilapidated." 

Ceran  St.  Vrain  was  of  a  St.  Louis  French  family,  which  settled  there 
about  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  Province  of  Louisiane  by  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  his  fur-trading  enterprises,  he,  like  his  business  as- 
sociates, engaged  in  the  New  Mexico  trade  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  having 
gone  there  with  his  first  wagon-train  before  1830.  He  became  a  citizen  of 
New  Mexico,  and  in  later  years  was  broadly  identified  with  its  affairs.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  the  town  of  Mora  in  October,  ISTO. 

So  far  as  known,  the  locality  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  was  not 
utilized  by  any  trader  as  the  site  of  a  trading-post,  although  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  most  attractive  on  the  South  Platte  River,  and  was  a 
favorite  camping-place  with  both  white  men  and  red.  Much  of  the  bottom- 
land was  thickly  grown  with  cottonwood  trees,  and  there  was,  according  to 
Parkman,  "a  great  abundance  of  wild  cherries,  plums,  gooseberries,  and 
currants"  upon  other  parts  of  it. 

There  was  but  one  fur-trader's  post  upon  Colorado's  western  slope — a 
solitary  white-man's-habitation  in  a  vast  wilderness.  This  was  the  log-built 
station  of  Antoine  Roubideau  (or  Eobidoux),  a  Frenchman  from  St.  Louis. 
It  stood  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Gunnison  River,  a  mile  or  two  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Uncompahgre,  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  our  iovra  of 
Delta,  the  county  seat  of  Delta  County.  In  his  Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life 
on  the  Border,  General  R.  B.  Marcy  relates  that  when  he  and  his  command 
were  upon  their  desperate  march  from  Fort  Bridger  to  Fort  Massachusetts, 
in  the  winter  of  1857-58,  they  "encamped  at  the  mouth  of  Bunkara  Creek, 
near  the  remains  of  an  old  Indian  trading  establishment  which  had  formerly 
been  occupied  by  a  man  named  Robedeau,  who  wandered  out  into  this  remote 
wilderness  many  years  ago".  General  Marey's  use  of  the  name  "Bunkara" 
probably  was  due  to  an  error  of  memory.  In  that  period,  the  Roaring  Fork, 
which  discharges  into  the  Grand  River,  where  the  town  of  Glenwood  Springs 
now  stands,  was  known  by  that  name. 

The  year  in  wliich  Roubideau  built  the  post  is  unknown,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  was  one  earlier  than  1840,  and  perhaps  earlier  than  1835.  He 
appears  to  have  occupied  it  several  years.  Finally  the  Ute  Indians  fell  out 
with  him,  drove  him  away  and  set  fire  to  his  buildings,  relics  of  which  were 
seen  by  General  (then  Captain)  Marcy,  and  of  which  some  survived  until 
after  the  permanent  settlement  of  Colorado. 

Roubideau  was  upon  the  western  slope  as  early  as  1824.  An  article  in 
the  Missouri  InteUigcn-cer  of  April  19,  1825,  relates  that  a  party  of  Ameri- 
cans—William Huddert  and  fourteen  others— set  out  from  Taos,  on  August 
24,  1824,  and  went  westward  to  "Green  River"  (by  which  name  tlie  Rio 
Colorado  may  have  been  meant).  At  that  stream  the  party  divided,  one  of 
the  two  groups  going  up  the  river,  and  probably  turning  up  the  present 
Green  River.    The  other,  which  included  Huddert,  presently  met  "a  trader 
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named  Eobidoux",  accompanied  by  five  Americans,  and  with  whom  Huddart 
and  his  companions  traveled  toward  the  east.  Two  daj's  afterwards,  the 
party  was  beset  by  Arapahoe  Indians,  who  killed  one  of  Eoubideau's  Ameri- 
cans and  plundered  the  others.  Huddeil;  and  his  men  now  separated  from 
the  trader  and  started  upon  their  return  to  Taos. 

In  1844,  Eoubideau  was  the  owner  of  Fort  Uintah,  located  about  100 
miles  east  by  south  of  the  site  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  of  which  he  was  also 
the  builder.  Fremont  encamped  near  it  in  June  of  that  year.  'Tt  has"', 
says  he,  "a  motley  garrison  of  Canadian  and  Spanish  engages  and  hunters, 
with  the  usual  number  of  Indian  women".  He  adds  that  after  his  passage 
the  fort  was  attacked  and  taken  by  a  band  of  Utah  Indians,  who  killed  the 
'men  of  the  garrison  and  carried  off  the  women.  "Mr.  Eoubideau  was 
absent,  and  so  escaped  the  fate  of  the  rest."  A  pass  in  the  Colorado  section 
of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Eange  was  named  for  this  pioneer. 

In  that  period  there  were  two  trading-posts  near  the  northwestern 
boundaries  of  Colorado.  What  appears  to  have  been  the  older,  and  of  which 
but  little  is  known,  was  Fort  Davy  Crockett,  upon  the  left  bank  of  Green 
Eiver,  in  Brown's  Hole,  which  lies  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Utah  and 
the  northwestern  of  Colorado.  This  post,  which  was  built  by  three  Ameri- 
cans, named  Craig,  St.  Clair,  and  Thompson,  stood  almost  upon  the 
western  line  of  our  State — probably  no  more  than  two  miles  from  it. 
Farnham,  who  visited  the  station  in  1839,  describes  it  as  "a  hollow  square 
of  one-story  log  cabins  with  roofs  and  floors  of  mud,  constructed  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  Fort  William"  (Fort  Bent).  Dr.  Wislizenus,  who  also 
saw  it  in  that  year,  says  it  was  a  low  one-storj'  building  with  three  wings, 
built  of  adobe  and  wood,  but  without  a  surrounding  wall  or  a  stockade. 
The  popular  name  for  it  among  the  hunters  and  trappers  was  "Fort  Misery". 
The  station  had  been  abandoned  some  time  before  1844,  as,  according  to 
Fremont,  it  was  in  ruins  when  he  crossed  Brown's  Hole  in  June  of  that  year. 

The  other  of  the  two  stations  referred  to  above,  was  Fraeb's  Post,  a 
small  structure,  understood  to  have  been  of  logs,  built  probably  before  1840, 
by  James  Bridger  and  Henry  Fraeb,  which  last  name  is  rendered  by  Fre- 
mont as  "Frapp".  The  post  stood  on  St.  Vrain's  Fork,  a  branch  of  Elkhead 
Eiver,  which  is  an  affluent  of  our  Yampa,  or  Bear,  Eiver,  its  site  being  to 
the  northeast  of  Hahn's  Peak  and  about  ten  miles  beyond  the  northern 
boundary  of  Colorado.  Fraeb  and  five  of  his  men  were  killed  there  in  August, 
1841,  in  a  fight  between  his  force  of  sixty  hunters  and  trappers  and  a  Sioux 
war-party.  Fremont  encamped  near  the  post  in  1844,  but  does  not  mention 
whether  it  was  occupied  or  abandoned  at  that  time.  "A  few  miles  above" 
[the  camp],  says  he,  "was  the  fort  at  which  Frapp's  party  had  been  defeated 
two  years  since."  However,  it  is  supposed  that  the  post  was  abandoned 
soon  after  Fraeb's  death. 

Although  Fort  Laramie,  near  the  junction  of  the  North  Platte  and 
Laramie  rivers,  was  at  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
territory  that  forms  our  State,  it  was  closely  identified  historically  with  the 
trading-posts  on  the  Arkansas  and  the  South  Platte,  in  Colorado.  The 
name  "Laramie"  is  from  that  of  Jacques  Loramie  (sometimes  rendered 
"Laramee"),  a  French  trader  who  lost  his  life  in  the  valley  of  the  Laramie 
Eiver  in  1821.  In  the  year  1834,  William  L.  Sublette  and  Eobert  Camp- 
bell Ljilt  a  trading-fort  near  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  and  which 
was  named  "Fo"t  William",  for  Sublette.    In  the  next  year,  the  building 
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was  sold  to  Fitzpatrick,  Sublette  &  Bridger,  whose  relations  with  the 
American  Fur  Company  virtually  made  it  a  post  of  the  organization.  The 
station  then  was  renamed  "Fort  John",  in  honor  of  John  B.  Sarpy.  It  was 
a  stockade  establishment  of  about  80  by  100  feet  in  ground  dimensions, 
with  flanking  blockhouses  upon  two  of  the  corners.  While  the  American  Fur 
Company  continued  to  call  it  "Fort  John",  it  soon  became  popularly  known 
among  the  frontiermen  as  "Fort  Laramie".  Early  in  the  ''40s,  the  owners 
of  Fort  John  built  another  and  stronger  fort  a  short  distance — a  mile  or  so 
^farther  up  the  Laramie,  and  which  they  called  "Fort  Laramie".  Fort 
John  then  was  abandoned.  This  new  post  was  the  historic  Fort  Laramie. 
Constructed  of  stone  and  adobe,  its  walls,  surmounted  by  rows  of  sharp- 
pointed  pickets,  were  sixteen  feet  high,  with  square  bastions  at  two  of  the 
corners  and  a  tower  above  the  gate.  In  general  appearance  it  was  much  like 
Fort  St.  Vrain.  Fort  Laramie  was  the  central  point  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  history  of  the  old-time  Far  West,  and  nearly  all  of  the  overland 
emigration  to  Oregon  and  to  California  went  by  way  of  this  far-known  post. 
In  1849,  the  Federal  War  Department  bought  the  property,  enlarged  and 
improved  it,  and  maintained  it  as  a  military  establishment  until  "Indian 
troubles"  were  ended  forever.  It  has  frequently  but  mistakenly  been  said 
that  the  name,  "Fort  Laramie",  was  bestowed  upon  the  post  at  the  time 
it  was  purchased  for  military  purposes. 

Contemporary  with  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  land  of 
Colorado,  the  famous  Santa  Fe  Trail,  which  traversed  the  soutlieastern 
corner  of  the  area  of  our  State,  was  'established  and  became  a  great  high- 
way of  commerce  between  Missouri  and  Xew  Mexico.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration  here  the  casual  doings  of  James  Purcell  and  Baptiste  La 
Lande,  the  first  American  attempts  to  open  the  "Santa  Fe  Trade",  as  it 
was  called  by  those  afterward  engaged  in  it,  were  made  soon  after  Captain 
Pike  returned  to  the  States  from  his  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
In  November,  1809,  three  American  traders,  named  McClanahan.  Patterson, 
and  Smith,  left  St.  Louis  to  go  to  Santa  Fe,  under  the  guidance  of  ilanuel 
Blanco,  a  Spaniard,  but  were  never  heard  of  again.  In  1812,  a  party  of  twelve 
St.  Louis  men,  led  by  James  Baird,  Samuel  Chambers,  and  Robert  McKnight, 
went  to  Santa  Fe  upon  a  trading  expedition.  They  were  taken  into  custody 
upon  their  arrival  there,  sent  to  Chihuahua  and  thrown  into  prison,  in 
which  they  remained  until  after  the  Mexican  i^eople  threw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  in  1821.  It  is  probable  that  others,  of  wdiom  there  is  no  record, 
attempted  to  have  commercial  dealings  with  the  people  of  New  Mexico  be- 
fore the  Mexican  Revolution.  While  it  is  likely  that  the  McClanahan- 
Chambers-Baird  party  ascended  the  Arkansas  far  into  the  West  before  turn- 
ing southward,  nothing  is  known  of  the  local  route  by  which  these  pioneers 
entered  the  Spanish  Province. 

The  history  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  as  a  through  road  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  capital  of  New  Mexico  usually  is  held  to  begin  with  1822,  the 
year  after  the  downfall  of  Spanish  rule  in  Mexico.  But  William  Becknell, 
of  Missouri,  who  is  called  "the  founder  of  the  Santa  Fe  trade  and  the 
father  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail",  with  a  large  company,  went  to  Santa  Fe  in 
1821,  arriving  there  in  the  middle  of  November.  But  Becknell  followed 
the  Arkansas  to  the  mountains,  probably  to  the  site  of  our  city  of  Pueblo, 
where,  as  Josiah  Gregg  mentions  in  his  Commerce  of  the  Prairies:  or 
Journal  of  a  Santa  Fe  Trader,  an  admirable  work,  written  in  1844,  he 
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intended  to  sta_y  and  trade  with  the  Indians,  but  was  persuaded  by  some 
Mexicans  whom  he  met  there  to  take  his  goods  to  Santa  Fe,  which  he 
did  safely  and  profitably.  As  the  reader  knows,  our  old  friend,  Jacob 
Fowler,  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  Becknell. 

"Home  Eule'"  in  Mexico,  such  as  it  was,  threw  open  the  gate  of  Jfew 
Mexico,  and  in  1822  several  expeditions  from  Missouri  entered  the  Province, 
ha\ing  taken  a  course  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  later  well-defined 
highway.  Pack-animals  only,  mostly  mules,  were  used  until  1824,  in  which 
year  wagons  were  introduced.  After  1825,  all  freight,  camp  supplies  and 
equipage  were  conveyed  in  wagons.  The  original  eastern  terminus  of  the 
trail  was  at  the  little  frontier  town  of  Franlclin,  on  the  Missouri  Eiver, 
about  160  miles  west  of  St.  Louis.  Within  eight  or  ten  years  that  terminus 
was  changed  to  the  Missouri  town  of  Independence,  near  the  present  Kansas 
City,  and  shortly  before  our  Civil  War  successively  to  Westport  and  to 
Kansas  City — which  two  now  are  one  municipality.  After  Fort  Leaven- 
worth had  been  built,  a  short  branch,  diverging  a  few  miles  west  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  opened  to  that  fort,  but  in  later  times  this  connection  ran 
by  way  of  Fort  Riley. 

The  course  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  from  Independence  was  southwesterly 
to  the  farthest  northing  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and 
thence  along  the  northward  banli  of  that  river  to  a  point  near  the  100th 
meridian,  and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  present  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 
Here  it  crossed  the  Arkansas — the  "Santa  Fe  Crossing"  of  pioneer  times — 
and  coursed  southwestward  to  the  Cimarron  River,  along  the  northward 
bank  of  which  it  traversed  the  southeastern  corner  of  our  Baca  County  for 
a  distance  of  some  twenty  miles — a  section  of  the  trail  that  is  still  used 
as  a  wagon  road.  The  southwesterly  course  was  continued  across  the  Pan- 
handle of  the  lately-created  State  of  Oklahoma  and  through  northeastern 
New  Mexico  to  Santa  Fe,  its  length  from  Independence  to  New  Mexico's 
capital  being  about  835  miles. 

The  history  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  is  a  part  of  that  of  the  Great  South- 
west rather  than  of  that  of  Colorado  proper.  The  traffic  over  it  in  both 
directions  had  become  large  before  the  outbreak  of  our  war  with  Mexico, 
and  was  increased  greatly  after  New  Mexico  had  been  made  United  States 
territory.  Mails  then  were  transported  upon  it  regularly,  there  was  much 
more  personal  travel,  many  more  caravans  conveying  general  merchandise, 
bodies  of  troops  marched  to  and  fro,  and  wagon-trains  took  out  supplies 
for  the  several  military  posts  in  the  new  possessions  while  others  returned 
for  more.  But  the  travel  in  the  earlier  j-ears  already  liad  made  the  trail  a 
broad  and  beaten  highway. 

Soon  after  the  Bent  brothers  built  their  first  trading-post  on  the  upper 
Arkansas  (1826),  a  trail,  such  as  tramping  trappers,  pack-animals,  and 
occasional  travelers  upon  horseback  would  mark  out,  was  broken  upon  the 
northward  bank  of  the  river  from  their  station  to  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  at 
Santa  Fe  Crossing,  and  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  public  road 
upon  that  bank  of  the  Arkansas  from  the  mountains  to  the  eastern  line 
of  our  State  and  beyond,  though  it  is  probable  that  a  part  of  it  already  was 
an  old  buffalo-path.  By  this  road  and  the  eastern  section  of  the  Great 
Trail  the  fur  traders  on  the  Arkansas  despatched  their  acquisitions,  usually 
by  pack-animals  in  the  earlier  years,  to  the  Missouri  River,  there  to  be 
transported  by  boat  to  St.  Louis,  which  was  then  the  principal  fur  market 
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for  all  the  sunset  region.  The  trail  from  the  upper  Arkansas  to  Fort 
Laramie,  by  way  of  Fort  St.  Vrain,  which  was  developed  in  the  late  "SOs, 
diverged  from  the  path  along  that  river  at  the  Puehlo.  By  the  early  '40s, 
a  plain  road  had  been  worn  from  the  Fort  Laramie  Trail,  at  its  crossing 
of  the  South  Platte,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cache  a  la 
Poudre,  down  the  right  bank  of  the  South  Platte  to  a  connection  with  the 
Oregon  Trail,  which  crossed  that  river  at  a  point  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  the  northeastern  corner  of  Colorado. 

While  the  Spaniards  of  New  Jlexico  had  traversed  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo,  the  Eaton  and  other  mountain-passes  in  southern  Colorado  from  an 
early  time,  their  journeys  had  not  been  of  frequency  sufficient  to  wear  a  dis- 
tinct path.  But  after  the  construction  of  the  Bent  brothers"  second  trading- 
post  (Fort  Bent),  a  trail  was  located  from  it  into  New  Mexico  by  way  of 
the  Raton  Pass,  and  which  joined  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  at  a  place  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  site  of  the  town  of  Las  Vegas.  Still  farther  north 
it  intersected  a  branch  trail  leading  from  the  Santa  Fe  to  the  town  of  Taos. 
It  was  this  route,  which  was  neither  well-broken  nor  very  much  used,  that 
was  traveled  by  the  pony-express  between  Fort  St.  Vrain  and  Taos,  by  way 
of  Fort  Bent.  In  later  years  of  the  fur-trading  period,  a  trail  was  devel- 
oped from  the  confluence  of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille  and  the  Arkansas  Elver 
to  the  Eaton  Pass. 

The  Santa  Fe  Trail  continued  to  be  a  busy  thoroughfare  until  after 
our  Civil  War,  when  the  West  became  the  scene  of  an  activity  in  occupation 
and  development  that  never  was  equaled  anywhere  in  this  world ;  and  fore- 
most in  it  were  the  railway  builders.  Some  of  these  made  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  as  a  highway  of  commerce  within  five  years 
from  the  close  of  that  war.  As  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
advanced  up  the  Arkansas  Valley,  in  the  'TOs,  the  trattie  upon  the  trail 
stopped  where  the  rails  began.  After  that  railway  had  been  completed 
west  of  Santa  Fe  Crossing,  the  general  travel  and  freighting  to  and  from 
New  Mexico  connected  with  the  end  of  its  track  by  way  of  the  road  extend- 
ing from  the  crossing  westward  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas  and  by 
the  Eaton  Pass  Trail. 

Attempts  have  been  made  lately  to  have  it  appear  that  this  connecting 
route  was  a  part  of  the  historic  Santa  Fe  Trail.  That  such  efforts  are  based 
upon  gross  perversions  of  history  can  not  be  stated  too  emphatically.  Of 
the  threat  road  which  was  meant  and  understood  always  in  the  early  days 
whenever  and  wherever  the  name,  "Santa  Fe  Trail",  was  spoken,  the  only 
miles  that  were  upon  the  soil  of  our  State  were  those  of  its  course  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  our  Baca  County.  It  was  only  during  the  brief 
period  occupied  in  constructing  the  Santa  Fe  Eailway  from  the  Arkansas 
River  into  New  Mexico  that  the  connecting  route  by  way  of  the  Raton  Pass 
was  such  a  thoroughfare  as  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  had  been  for  many  and  many 
a  year. 

The  fur  trade  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country  had  reached  its  prime  by  18-tO, 
when  several  hundreds  of  men  were  engaged  in  it  in  one  capacity  or  another. 
After  that  year  it  declined  steadily,  and  some  of  the  traders  and  restless 
and  adventurous  trappers  and  hunters  then  began  to  seek  other  fields  of 
activity  and  profit.  According  to  their  views,  the  region  possessed  no 
other  resource,  and  therefore  it  held  out  no  further  inducement  for  them  to 
remain  in  it.    By  the  year  1850,  the  Colorado  country  had  been  ransacked 
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so  thoroughly  for  peltry  by  both  white  and  Indian  trappers  that  the  animals 
bearing  the  more  valuable  furs  were  almost  exterminated,  and  the  business 
had  so  far  declined  that  it  could  not  much  longer  warrant  the  maintenance 
of  even  one  trading-station.  Through  the  '50s,  a  few  migratory  traffickers 
with  small  stocks  roved  in  and  out,  picking  up  such  odds  and  ends  of  trade 
as  they  could  find.  But  their  petty  operations  seemed  only  to  emphasize 
the  nearness  to  complete  extinction  to  which  the  once-flourishing  traffic 
had  been  reduced.  Referring  to  the  halt  of  a  detachment  of  troops  under 
his  command  at  the  mouth  of  Denver's  Cherry  Creek,  in  May,  1858, 
General  Marcy  says,  in  his  book  from  which  I  have  quoted  on  a  preceding 
page  of  this  chapter,  "there  was  at  that  time  but  one  white  man  living 
within  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  place,  and  he  was  an  Indian  trader 
named  'Jack'  Audeby,  upon  the  Arkansas". 

William  Bent  was  the  last  fur  trader  who  maintained  a  jwst  within  the 
borders  of  Colorado.  After  having  destroyed  Fort  Bent,  he  built  two  or 
three  cabins  side  by  side,  for  trading  purposes,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  in  the  Big  Timber,  about  thirty-five  miles  below  the 
wrecked  station,  and  in  what  is  now  our  Prowers  County.  But  he  occupied 
these  only  two  or  three  years.  In  185-1,  Bent  began  the  construction  of 
"New  Fort  Bent",  evidently  with  expectation  of  selling  it  to  the  United 
States  for  military  uses,  and  which  he  made  almost  the  counterpart  of  the 
one  he  had  blown  up  two  years  before.  The  new  structure  stood  upon  a 
low  bluff  overlooking  the  Arkansas,  about  eight  miles  west  of  the  present 
town  of  Lamar.  It  was  not  quite  so  large  as  the  first  Fort  Bent,  being  100 
by  135  feet  in  ground  plan,  with  walls  four  feet  thick  and  fifteen  high,  built 
of  stone  and  adobe.  Two  of  the  corners  were  bastioned,  and  in  other 
respects,  also,  it  was  much  the  same  as  the  destroyed  fort.  Negotiations 
for  transferring  it  to  the  Federal  War  Department  were  begun  soon  after 
its  completion;  but,  as  with  those  for  the  old  post,  they  dragged  for  two 
or  three  years.  In  the  meantime,  Bent  used  the  fort  as  a  trading-station. 
Finally  a  bargain  was  struck,  and  the  War  Department  took  possession  of 
the  property  in  the  spring  of  1859,  renaming  it  "Fort  Wise",  for  the  con- 
temporary Governor  of  Virginia.  In  the  autumn  of  1861,  the  name  was 
changed  to  "Fort  Lyon",  in  memory  of  General  Nathaniel  Lyon,  who  had 
been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wilsons  Creek,  Missouri,  in  August  of  that 
year,  and  the  fort  was  made  a  rendezvous  for  some  of  the  Colorado  Volun- 
teers who  served  in  the  Far  West  in  the  War  for  the  Union. 

At  the  time  New  Fort  Bent  was  built,  there  was  but  one  Federal 
military  establishment  within  the  area  of  Colorado.  This  was  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts, a  stockaded  post,  which,  as  I  have  stated  in  Chapter  I,  was  erected 
in  the  summer  of  1852,  on  Ute  Creek,  near  the  western  base  of  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Range,  in  what  is  now  our  Costilla  County,  but  which  then  was 
a  part  of  New  Mexico.  This  fort  was  occupied  until  June,  1858,  when  it 
was  abandoned  and  the  garrison  removed  to  Fort  Garland,  a  new  post, 
which,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  had  been  built  in  a  more  favorable 
locality,  a  few  miles  farther  down  Ute  Creek,  where  the  village  of  Fort 
Garland  now  stands,  and  in  the  name  of  which  a  memory  of  the  fort  is 
perpetuated. 

Much  of  our  western  literature,  made  lurid  by  many  and  gross  exagger- 
ations, would  have  us  believe  that  the  life  of  the  fur  traders  and  of  their 
huntino-  and  trapping  associates  was  one  of  almost  daily  combat  with  the 
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Indians  around  them.  But  according  to  the  facts,  the  traders  usually 
managed  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Indians ;  and  attacks  upon  their 
establishments  by  the  red  men  seem  to  have  been  very  rare  events.  So  far 
as  there  is  any  record,  Eobidoux's  post  on  the  western  slope  was  the  only 
one  in  Colorado  that  was  destroyed  by  Indians;  and  the  probability  is  that 
it  was  a  weak  structure.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  on  the 
Arkansas  and  the  South  Platte  ever  was  invested,  or  even  very  seriously 
menaced.  Our  Indians  had  no  taste  for  the  tedious  and  dangerous  work 
of  besieging  a  stronghold,  nor  for  storming  a  fortified  position.  Moreover, 
it  was  to  their  interest  to  have  white  traders  to  come  among  them,  or  to  be 
lodged  in  their  country,  and  so  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  exchange  the 
skins  of  wild  animals  for  things  that  otherwise  would  be  far  beyond  their 
reach — although  the  Indians  always  got  the  short  end  of  the  bargain. 
The  hunters  and  trappers  of  fur-trading  times  likewise  were  usually  at 
peace  with  the  Indians,  and  most  of  them  had  Indian  "wives"'.  It  is  true 
that  both  traders  and  trappers  sometimes  braved  great  perils,  yet  it  is  also 
true  that  if  the  Indians  had  been  the  implacable  enemies  they  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been  by  many  of  our  writers  on  the  early  history  of  the 
West,  not  a  white  man  who  ent^ered  the  country  in  that  period  could  have 
kept  his  scalp  upon  his  head  for  as  long  as  a  single  season,  as  the  Indian 
warriors  outnumbered  the  frontiermen  in  overwhelming  proportions,  and 
were  cunning  and  courageous  fighters.  In  frequent  instances  in  these  old 
times  the  death  of  a  white  man  at  the  hands  of  Indians  was  due,  not  to 
hostility  to  his  race  or  occupation,  but  to  a  personal  grudge  against  the 
individual. 

Not  a  few  of  the  hunters  and  trappers  died  in  encounters  with  their 
associates.  As  a  class,  they  were  not  men  of  saintly  character,  nor  did 
they  always  figure  as  heroes  above  reproach.  With  their  fearlessness,  de- 
votion to  what  they  regarded  as  their  duty,  and  other  good  qualities,  vices 
kept  company.  Most  of  them,  when  at  the  trading-posts  would  get  drunk, 
and  carouse  for  days  at  a  stretch,  squandering  their  earnings,  and  then  go 
forth,  and  probably  in  debt,  to  another  season's  work.  Frequently  upon 
such  occasions  they  would  fight  among  themselves;  and  afErays  between 
such  men,  especially  when  they  were  inflamed  by  the  fierce  Spanish  whiskey 
of  New  Mexico,  which  was  the  intoxicant  commonly  to  be  had  at  the 
trading-stations,  were  no  mere  bar-room  brawls  ending  in  a  bloody  nose 
for  one  and  a  bruised  shin  for  the  other.  Yet,  either,  should  both  survive, 
afterward  would  risk  his  life  to  save  that  of  his  antagonist  should  they  meet 
upon  the  plains  or  in  the  mountains  and  there  be  placed  in  a  perilous 
situation. 

Some  of  the  hunters  and  trappers,  but  mostly  Frenchmen,  were  hired 
by  traders  by  the  season  or  year,  for  stated  wages,  while  others  worked  on 
their  own  account.  However,  improvidence  usually  kept  a  majority  of  the 
latter  tied  to  some  trading-station  by  indebtedness  to  its  proprietors,  and 
for  which  the  results  of  their  work  were  mortgaged  in  advance.  Therefore 
they  were  not,  practically,  at  liberty  to  deal  with  other  traders.  The 
comity  of  the  business  made  a  marked  man  of  the  trapper  who  levanted 
his  debts,  and  every  trader  would  refuse  to  furnish  him  with  supplies  of 
any  kind.  Hence  these,  together  with  the  engagees,  were  not  "free  trap- 
pers", the  class  in  which  Kit  Carson  and  some  others  of  his  type  kept 
themselves  as  long  as  they  followed  that  occupation. 
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The  many  years  of  fur-gathering  and  of  trading-posts  wrought  no 
appreciable  changes,  caused  no  lasting  impression  to  be  made  upon  the  face 
of  I^ature,  in  the  Pike's  Peak  region;  nor  would  a  thousand  years  of  such 
occupancy  of  the  country  have  worked  any  more.  As  in  other  parts  of  the 
West,  the  fur-trading  period  in  the  land  of  Colorado  was  not  a  constructive 
period.  The  traders  establislied  their  posts  with  but  one  piirpose  in  view — 
that  of  using  them  as  habitations  and  storehouses  only  so  long  as  pelts 
might  be  acquired  profitably.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  lives  of  their 
white  allies  and  associates — the  hunting  and  trapping  frontiermen — were 
like  that  of  the  wanderer  who  considers  himself  "at  home'"  wherever  he 
happens  to  be.  ISTever  did  one  of  these  men,  either  trader,  hunter  or  trapper, 
during  the  j^ears  in  which  the  fur  trade  flourished,  construct  for  himself 
upon  Colorado  ground  even  so  much  as  a  log  shack  or  a  dug-out  with 
intention  to  use  it  indefinitely — with  the  idea  of  home-making  in  his  mind. 
At  no  time  in  the  strange  and  wild  life  that  these  men  lived — the  like  of 
which  never  shall  be  seen  in  this  world — did  one  of  them  plant  anything 
within  the  bounds  of  our  State  that  took  deep  root  in  the  soil.  In  the  '50s 
of  that  century,  a  numlier  that  can  be  told  by  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
turned  to  the  ways  of  a  settled  existence  in  southern  parts  of  Colorado ;  but 
the  great  body  had  passed  on  without  having  cared  to  make  an  attempt  to 
uncover  and  develop  the  Talent  which  Nature  for  ages  and  ages  had  kept 
buried  in  the  ground. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

EARLY  DISCOVERIES  OF  GOLD  IN  THE  COLORADO  COUNTRY. SPANISH  PIONEER 

MINERS    IN    THE    SEVENTEENTH    AND    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURIES. LOST 

.  PARTY   OF  PORTUGUESE  PROSPECTORS. FRENCH   THEORIES  AND  BELIEFS 

AS  TO  THE  OPULENCE  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST  IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER. — PRIMI- 
TIVE FRENCH  RUMORS  OF  SPANISH  MINING  OPERATIONS  IN   THE  ROCKY' 

MOUNTAINS. A    "COUNTRY     FULL    OF    MINEs". MAINSPRING    OF    THE 

FAMOUS    "MISSISSIPPI    BUBBLE". — A     "GOLDMINE"     IN    KANSAS. FIRST 

DISCOVERY    OF    GOLD    BY    AN    AMERICAN    IN    THE    LAND    OF    COLORADO. — 

.    CAPTAIN  pike's  INDIFFERENCE  TO  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE. HIS  FAILURE  TO 

SEARCH  FOR  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  WHILE  IN  THE  COLORADO  MOUN- 
TAINS.-— SUPPOSED    CONTENTS    OF    THE    "SHINING    MOUNTAINS". LACK 

OF    IN~\'ESTIGATION    BY    LONG's    EXPEDITION. FREQUENT    FINDINGS    OP 

GOLD  DURING   THE   FUR-TRADING   PERIOD. GREGG's    COMjMENTS    ON   THE 

"metallic  minerals"  OF  THE  WEST. — ROUBIDEAU's  PROSPECTING  ON 
THE  WESTERN  SLOPE. — SAGES  THEORIES. — WILLIAM  GILPIN's  OBSERVA- 
TIONS AND  DISCOVERIES. — NUGGETS  FOUND  IN  THE  SOUTH  PARK  BY  "OLD 

bill"  WILLIAMS. GOLD  GATHERED  BY  CHEROKEES. — REPORTS  RECEIVED 

AT   FORT   LARAMIE. — TALES   FROM   THE   "pIKE's   PEAK  GOLD   REGION"    IN 

THE    MIDDLE    '50S    OF    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. EFFECTS    OF    THE 

PANIC  OF   1857. DELAWARE  INDIAN   PROSPECTORS  IN   COLORADO. GOLD 

FOUND  IN  THE  BED  OF  CHERRY  CREEK  BY  AN  ARMY  TEAMSTER. FIRST 

ACTUAL  GOLD-MINING  IN  THE   COLORADO   COUNTRY  BY  AN  AMERICAN. 

ADVENT  OF   THE   FIRST   COLORADO   ARGONAUTS. 

A  long  lapse  of  yearf?  lies  Ijetw^en  the  iirst  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  gold  in  the  Colorado  country  and  its  "discovery"  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  South  Platte  River,  within  the  present  corporate  limits  of  the  city 
of  Denver,  in  1S.3S.  Some  of  the  yellow  metal  was  found  in  the  South 
Park  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  by  Captain  Pike's  chance  acquaint- 
ance :^om  Kentucky,  James  Purcell  (whose  surname  Pike  recorded  as 
"Pursley"),  to  whom  my  readers  already  have  been  introduced;  and  from 
his  day  to  that  of  the  coming  of  the  first  permanent  American  settlers  upon 
Colorado  soil  many  others  had  gathered  a  little  gold  here  and  there,  and 
some  mining  had  been  done,  in  the  district  drained  by  the  South  Platte 
and  by  its  affluents  that  have  their  sources  in  or  near  the  mountains. 

A  similar  train  of  circumstances,  although  not  covering  so  long  a 
period,  preceded  the  "discovery"'  of  gold  in  California.  A  generation  of 
Me.xicans  had  washed  out  the  precious  dust  now  and  then  from  the  beds  of 
streams  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  before  the  historic  disclosures  at  Sutter"s 
Mill,  in  1848. 

But  the  original  discovery  of  gold  in  the  land  of  Colorado  occurred 
far  back  of  the  time  when  our  Kentuckian  found  some  in  the  South  Park. 
While  he  was  the  first  of  our  countrymen  to  discover  the  metal  here,  it  is 
as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  the  absence  of  explicit  proof  that  the  first 
gold-miners  upon  Colorado  soil  worked  about  two  centuries  before  he  had 
seen  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  traditionary  Spanish  stories  of  some  of 
Oiiate's  colonists,  who  made  the  second  settlement  within  the  present  area 
of  the  United  States,  in'the  valley  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande,  in  1.598,  having 
found  gold  in  the  San  Luis  Park,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  doubt- 
voi.  1—13  193 
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less  are  true.  They  are  said  to  have  done  placer-mining  at  the  western 
base  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  in  the  district  around  our  town  of 
Fort  Garland,  in  Costilla  County,  which  locality  is  drained  by  the  Rio 
Trenchera  and  its  branches.  Traces  of  what  appeared  to  be  ancient 
mining  operations  were  seen  there  by  American  prosjDectors  in  our  pioneer 
era,  but  whether  they  were  scars  made  by  Oiiate's  people,  or  by  later 
Spanish  miners,  can  not  be  determined  now.  While  the  Spanish  pioneers 
of  New  Mexico  were  not  very  efficient  miners,  even  in  placer-work,  their 
hunger  for  gold  and  zeal  and  industry  in  searching  for  it  compensated 
in  part  for  their  lack  of  skill  in  extracting  it  from  the  detritus  of  the 
mountains. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  miners  from  New  Mexico  were  at  work  for 
both  gold  and  silver  in  the  section  of  Colorado  that  is  drained  by  the  moun- 
tain tributaries  of  the  South  Platte  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  As  I  have  told  in  Chapter  I,  bands  of  Spanish  adventurers 
from  the  Rio  Grande  settlements  roamed  over  the  eastern  part  of  Colorado 
and  much  farther  north  in  those  years.  In  their  search  for  whatever  might 
be  of  value  to  them  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  presence  of  gold  and 
silver  in  that  section  could  have  escaped  their  notice.  As  we  shall  see 
presently,  the  French  in  Illinois  heard  rumors  of  Spanish  mining  in  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  mountain-parts  of  Colorado  near  tlie  head 
of  the  South  Platte  in  or  about  the  year  1720. 

We  have  something  much  nearer  a  certainty  in  what  is  known  of 
Juan  Rivera's  expedition  into  the  southwestern  quarter  of  Colorado  in 
1761.  I  think  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  he  and  his  comrades 
found  gold  in  that  section  of  our  State.  As  mentioned  in  Chapter  I, 
Father  Escalante,  when  there  in  1776,  upon  his  exploration  in  search  of  a 
practicable  route  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  California  missions,  saw  in  several 
places  excavations  that  had  been  made  by  Rivera's  party,  and  was  told  by 
Indians  that  gold  existed  in  that  region.  When,  after  a  centuiT  had  elapsed 
since  Rivera's  time,  American  prospectors  penetrated  into  these  parts  of 
Colorado  in  quest  of  the  yellow  metal,  evidences  of  mining-work,  which 
doubtless  were  left  by  Rivera,  were  seen  on  tributaries  of  the  San  Juan  and 
of  the  Gunnison. 

Similar  excavations,  which  were  supposed  to  have  Ijeen  the  work  of 
early  Spanish  miners,  were  observed  in  several  places  along  the  foot-hills 
in  the  vicinities  of  Denver  and  Boulder  by  others  of  our  pioneer  gold- 
hunters. 

In  the  year  1859,  a  prospecting  party,  of  which  Samuel  Stone,  then  a 
citizen  of  Denver,  was  a  member,  discovered  near  the  headwater  of  Big 
Thompson  Creek,  close  to  the  base  of  Long's  Peak,  what  appeared  to  be  the 
site  of  an  old  mining-camp,  upon  which  were  the  remains  of  what  evidently 
had  been  rude  cabins.  Much  of  the  timber  in  the  vicinity  had  been  cut, 
"apparently  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago",  and  here  and  there  in  the  gulch 
were  some  partly  filled-up  shallow  shafts  and  other  excavations.  In  the 
top  of  a  high  hill  near  by  there  was  a  deep  shaft,  and  upon  another  the 
prospectors  saw  "what  had  the  appearance  of  an  old  furnace"'.  Among  or 
near  the  relics  of  one  of  the  cabins,  Stone  found  a  kettle-like  copper  vessel 
and  a  small  copper  "worm"  of  several  coils,  the  two  seeming  to  have  teen 
the  main  parts  of  a  portable  outfit  for  distilling.'  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  in  early  times  the  country  bordering  the  eastern  foot-hills  in 
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Colorado  afforded  much  wild  fruit  from  wliicli  brandy  might  be  made. 
Stone  Ijrought  the  kettle  and  the  "worm"'  to  Denver,  and  kept  them  in  his 
cabin  for  nearly  a  year,  when  they  disappeared.  The  late  William  N. 
Byers,  of  Denver,  saw  them  and  heard  from  their  finder  the  circumstances 
of  their  discovery.  Shortly  after  our  Civil  War,  when  on  a  visit  to  Santa 
Fe,  Mr.  Byers,  while  there,  told  of  the  finding  of  these  utensils  and  of  the 
weather-worn  evidences  of  early  mining  near  the  place  where  they  had  been 
picked  up.  Some  old  citizens  of  the  town  then  informed  him  that  they 
had  a  local  "tradition"  which  said  that  many  years  before — ^liow  many,  no 
one  present  knew — a  party  of  Portuguese,  coming  from  Mexico,  passed 
through  .Santa  Fe  on  a  mining  e.xpedition  far  to  the  north,  and  that  the 
strangers  never  were  heard  of  again  in  the  capital  of  New  Mexico.  The  old 
citizens  thought  that  surely  the  Portuguese  would  have  been  seen  at  Santa 
Fe  while  on  their  return  journey  had  they  survived  their  search  for  gold 
in  the  Xorth.  \Miether  the  remains  of  cabins,  the  copper  utensils,  and  the 
excavations  found  by  Stone's  party  were  relics  of  this  expedition  or  were 
due  to  the  operations  of  other  men  in  later  times  is  unknown.  But  tlie 
Santa  Fe  patriarchs  to  whom  Mr.  Byers  told  the  story  thought  it  highly 
probable  that  the  Portuguese  adventurers  were  responsible  for  them,  and 
that  these  strangers  had  met  their  fate  in  a  tragic  encounter  with  Indians. 

While  the  great  body  of  the  French  pioneers  in  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  regarded  the  fur  trade  as  being  the  only  business  worth 
following,  there  were  some  who  were  nearly  as  eager  as  the  Spaniards  to 
find  the  precious  and  the  more  valuable  of  the  other  metals  in  the  new 
domain  of  their  king. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  by  Louis 
Joliet  and  Father  Jacques  Marquette,  in  1673,  was  to  learn  something 
further  about  the  gold-mines  which  were  then  rumored  among  the  French 
in  Canada  to  exist  in  the  distant  West.  In  the  introductory  to  Father  Mar- 
quette's account  of  the  voyage  in  the  Jesuit  Belations  for  that  year,  it  is 
said  that  "Monsieur  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  our  Governor,  and  Monsieur 
Talon,  then  our  Intendant,  Recognizing  The  Importance  of  this  discovery, — 
either  that  they  might  seek  a  passage  from  here  to  the  sea  of  China,  by 
the  river  that  discharges  into  the  Vennillion,  or  California  Sea  [Gulf  of 
California],  or  because  they  desired  to  verify  what  has  for  some  time  been 
said  concerning  the  2  Kingdoms  of  Theguaio  [the  New  Mexico  country]. 
And  Quiuira  [Quivira,  the  country  to  the  north  of  New  Mexico],  which 
Border  on  Canada,  and  in  which  numerous  gold  mines  are  reported  to  exist, 
.  .  .  appointed  for  this  undertaking  Sieur  Jolyet,  .  .  .  and  they 
were  well  pleased  that  Father  Marquette  should  be  one  of  the  party".  Joliet 
and  JIarquette  went  down  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, but  learned  nothing  new  as  to  the  mines  of  Theguaio  and  Quivira. 

The  Spaniards  had  developed  and  were  working  gold-mines  in  New 
Mexico  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Among  the  alleged 
grievances  of  the  enslaved  Pueblo  Indians,  which  led  to  their  revolt  in  1680, 
were  the  hardships  of  their  toil  in  the  mines  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
conquerors.  It  is  proljable  that  the  "Mines  of  Cerrillos",  about  twenty 
miles  southward  from  Santa  Fe,  had  been  opened  before  the  time  of  Joliet 
and  Marquette;  and  perhaps,  also,  those  of  the  Sandia  Mountains,  near 
Albuquerque.     From  that  period  to  the  present  time  gold-mining  in  New 
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Mexico  has  gone  on  continuously,  but  with  results  nowhere  near  so  rich  as 
those  which  have  been  attained  in  Colorado  in  our  days. 

As  early  as  1697,  a  French  writer  in  Paris  jDredicted  that  the  central 
and  nothern  regions  beyond  the  Mississippi  would  be  found  "opulent  in 
mines'".  A  few  years  later,  the  French  in  Illinois  heard,  from  Indian 
sources,  of  the  Merameg  lead-deposits  in  ilissouri,  some  seventy-five  miles 
to  the  southwest  of  the  site  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  which  they 
thought  eventually  might  prove  to  include  gold  or  silver,  and  perhaps 
both.  It  was  then  generally  supposed  that  lead-bearing  mineral  usually 
was  rich  in  silver,  if  not  in  gold.  Encouraged  lay  such  beliefs  as  these. 
twenty  Canadian  Frenchmen,  in  1703,  attempted  to  make  their  way  from 
the  Illinois  country  into  Xew  Mexico  with  the  hope  of  finding  mines  of 
precious  metals  and  in  exiDectation  of  ojjening  trade  with  the  Spaniards 
of  that  Provinc-e. 

Reports  were  current  in  1706  in  the  primitive  French  settlements  at 
Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia,  in  Illinois,  and  among  the  French  traders  with  the 
Indians  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Missouri  River,  that  Spaniards  from 
New^  Mexico  had  discovered  valuable  ore.  which  was  understood  to  be 
copper-bearing,  somewhere  in  the  northern  country  many  leagues  from  their 
settlements  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  This  mineral  was  said  to  be  of  such 
value  that  tlie  enterprising  Spaniards  were  carrying  it  over  the  long  distance 
to  their  homes  upon  the  backs  of  pack-mules.  As  the  information  aliout 
the  oijerations  of  th&se  Spanish  miners  was  attributed  to  Indians  in  the 
West,  it  seems  probable  that  the  story  had  been  taken  to  the  Illinois 
settlements  by  Laurain,  whose  exploration  of  the  Missouri,  in  1705,  was 
credited  with  having  gone  "high  up"  on  that  stream.  It  was  telieved  at 
Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  that  the  locality  of  the  mine  could  be  reached  by 
way  of  the  Missouri,  and  some  thought  that  an  effort  to  find  the  place 
should  be  made.  So,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  carefully  for  it,  and 
for  jumping  the  Spanish  claim  should  it  l^e  found,  an  expedition  was 
planned  there  by  Nicholas  de  la  Salle,  in  1708,  to  explore  that  river  much 
farther  than  Frenchmen  yet  had  been.  But  for  some  unknown  reason  this 
projected  prospecting  enterprise  failed  to  be  undertaken  at  that  time.  How- 
ever, the  story  was  not  forgotten  by  the  French,  as  a  record  of  it  appeared 
upon  a  map  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  drawTi  by  the  French  geographer, 
Jean  Franquelin,  a  few  years  later,  and  who  located  these  Spanish  copjjer- 
diggings  ("Mines  de  Cuivre")  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  western  stretch 
of  La  Hontan's  Long,  or  Dead,  River.  As  France  claimed  all  of  the  West 
that  was  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  it  is  likelv  that 
Franquelin's  main  purpose  was  to  show  that  the  reported  mines  were  upon 
French  soil.  These  stories  wotdd  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Spaniards  to 
whom  they  refer  had  discovered  the  copper-deposits  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Montana. 

Other,  but  less  definite,  rumors  and  beliefs  as  to  mines  in  the  West 
soon  were  afloat  among  the  French  in  Illinois  and  those  in  the  settlements 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  About  the  year  1710.  some  parties  of 
Frenchmen  from  Canada  left  Biloxi  and  went  overland  in  the  direction  of 
New  Mexico  to  search  for  gold  mines,  but  with  what  success  does  not  appear. 
In  advices  to  the  French  Council  of  Marine,  in  1717,  the  Sieur  Hubert,  an 
officer  under  Bienville,  the  Governor  at  the  southern  capital  of  New  France, 
said  he  had  learned  that  the  Missouri  River  and  its  western   tributaries 
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flowed  through  "a  rich  mining  country'";  and  in  submitting  to  the  Council 
a  proposition  to  follow  that  river  to  its  sources  remarked  that  "we  may 
find  the  mines  worked  by .  the  Spaniards".  Father  Bobe,  to  whom  I  have 
referred  in  Chapter  II,  came  forward  in  Paris  with  another  story  from  his 
correspondent  in  Louisiane,  who  had  written  saying  that  Frenchmen  had 
been  told  by  some  Sioux  Indians  that  upon  the  shore  of  a  sea  far  off  in 
the  West  there  were  "bearded  men  who  picked  up  gold  from  the  strand'". 
The  worthy  Father  believed  the  region  of  this  sea  to  be  greatly  more  distant 
than  any  Frenclmien  yet  had  explored  the  central  West  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

About  that  time  a  rumor  drifted  to  the  French  in  Illinois  to  the  effect 
that  Spaniards  were  working  silver-mines  in  a  part  of  the  West  that  could 
be  reached  easily  by  some  of  the  southerly  branches  of  the  Missouri.  This 
tale  would  seem  to  have  pointed  rather  directly  toward  our  Clear  Creek 
silver-district. 

Accepting  these  vagrant  stories  and  rumors  as  representing  facts,  the 
English  geographer,  Herman  Moll,  in  preparing  a  map  of  Xorth  America, 
which  he  issued  in  1720,  placed  across  the  central  region  west  of  the 
Mississippi  a  legend  saying  "This  Country  is  full  of  Mines". 

It  was  then  commonly  understood  by  the  Illinois  French,  as  well  as 
by  those  settled  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  that  the  Indians  living 
around  the  heads  of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers  richly  adorned  their 
persons  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  which  they  obtained  from  the 
Spaniards  in  New  Mexico. 

Such  reports  and  tales  as  the  foregoing,  added  to  what  was  known  of 
the  presence  of  lead  in  Missouri,  formed  the  mainspring  of  John  Law's 
famous  "Mississippi  Company" — the  "Mississippi  Bubble",  of  that  time, 
and  which  burst  with  such  improvishing  consequences  to  the  thousands  who 
invested  their  all  in  its  stock.  Le  Page  du  Pratz  says,  in  his  Histoire  de  la 
Lmdsiane,  that  "the  mine  of  ileranieg,  which  is  silver,  is  pretty  near  the 
confluence  of  the  river  [the  present  Meramec,  which  enters  the  Mississippi 
a  few  miles  below  St.  Louis,]  which  gives  its  name,  which  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  those  who  would  work  it,  because  they  might  easily  by  that  means 
have  their  goods  from  Europe.  It  is  situate  about  five  hundred  leagues 
from  the  sea"  [the  Gulf  of  Mexico] . 

Du  Pratz  also  knew  of  a  rich  gold-district  farther  west.  On  a  map  in 
his  Histoire  he  located  a  "Mine  d'Or"  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas, 
somewhere  near  the  river's  crossing  of  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  boundary,  and 
said  in  the  text  of  his  book  that  he  himself  had  seen  there  "a  rivulet  whose 
waters  rolled  down  gold  dust".  No  other  man  ever  has  beheld  that  extrava- 
gant stream.  His  mine  of  gold  also  was  noted  upon  an  English  map  of 
North  America,  a  section  of  which  was  used  in  an  issue  of  the  Gentlemen's 
Magazine  (London)  in  1673. 

After  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  between  England  and  France, 
and  which  ended  so  disastrously  for  the  latter,  we  hear  no  more  of  French 
speculations  as  to  the  existence  of  the  precious  metals,  nor  of  French  rumors 
of  their  discovery,  in  the  Far  West.  Excepting  such  as  were  made  by 
trappers  and  traders  from  St.  Louis,  there  were  no  French  explorations  of 
the  region  after  the  peace  of  1763,  and  French  geographers  gave  it  but 
little  further  attention.  Although  the  great  domain  again  was  undisputed 
Spanish  territory,  the  Spaniards  were  content  in  permitting  it  to  remain 
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practically  in  its  primeval  condition,  while  our  own  people  still  were  in 
much  ignorance  of  its  character  and  resources  when  Time  gave  liirth  to  the 
nineteenth  century. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  case  of  James  Purcell,  our  friend  from 
Kentucky,  who  was  the  first  American  discoverer  of  gold  in  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  as  well  as  the  first  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  countrymen  to  reach  the 
Pike's  Peak  region.  In  his  interview  with  Captain  Pike,  at  Santa  Fe, 
when  relating  the  particulars  of  his  adventures  in  the  Wes^t,  and  which 
finally  had  stranded  him  in  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  he  stated  that  he  had 
found  gold  on  the  headwaters  of  the  South  Platte,  in  what  is  now  our  South 
Park,  while  sojourning  there  between  the  summer  of  1803  and  the  spring 
of  1805 ;  and  his  story  bears  the  impress  of  truth.  Of  this  incident  in  Pur- 
cell's  brief  but  exciting  career  as  a  trader  among  the  western  Indians, 
Pike  says  in  liis  Observations  on  the  Interior  of  New  Spain: 

"He  assured  me  that  he  had  found  gold  on  the  head  of  the  Plate  [the  South 
Platte],  and  had  carried  some  of  the  virgin  metal  in  his  shot  pouch  for  months, 
but  that  being  in  doubt  whether  he  should  ever  again  behold  the  civilized  world, 
and  losing  in  his  mind  all  the  ideal  value  which  mankind  have  stamped  on  that 
metal,  he  threw  his  sample  away;  that  he  had  imprudently  mentioned  it  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  frequently  solicited  him  to  go  and  shew  a  detachment  of 
cavalry  the  place,  but  conceiving  it  to  be  in  our  territory  he  had  refused,  and  was 
fearful  that  the  circumstance  might  create  a  great  obstacle  to  his  leaving  the 
country." 

It  is  probable  that  Purcell  found  his  gold  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  town  of  Fairplay,  the  county  seat  of  Park  County,  in  which 
district  very  profitable  placer-mining  was  done  in  our  pioneer  times. 

It  would  seem  that  Pike  did  not  regard  Purcell's  discovery  as  one  of 
important  significance,  as  he  makes  no  comments  upon  it;  nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  searched  for  signs  of  the  precious  metals  either  when  he  was 
upon  tlie  border  or  in  tlie  recesses  of  the  Colorado  mountains.  In  his 
Natchitoches  letter  to  Wilkinson  he  says  that  among  his  records  and  paj^ers 
that  were  retained  by  the  Spanish  General  Salcedo  was  "a  book  containing 
remarks  on  minerals,  plants,  &c.,  with  the  manners,  population,  customs, 
&c.,  of  the  savages".  But  he  thouglit  "our  memories  wall  make  the  loss  of 
the  latter  [the  book]  of  but  little  consequence".  However,  his  published 
journal  of  his  wanderings  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Colorado,  in  which 
he  passed  near  the  site  of  Cripple  Creek,  and  to  the  borders  of  the  Soutn 
Park  and  Leadville  mining  districts,  is  barren  of  references  to  gold  and 
silver,  and  also  of  so  much  as  an  expressed  suspicion  that  either  existed  in 
the  Eocky  Mountains.  In  the  letter  he  wrote  at  Washington  City  to 
Seeretaxy  of  War  Dearborn,  in  January,  1808,  he  said: 

"I  have  not  the  talents  nor  passions  requisite  for  the  Botanist  or  Mineralogist, 
but  had  I  possessed  them,  the  various  duties  I  was  oblidged  to  perform  of  command- 
ing Officer,  Surveyor,  Astronomer,  hunter,  and  advanced  guard,  together  with  the 
dreary  season  in  which  we  travelled  part  of  the  route,  with  our  minds  much  more 
ctively  employed  in  forming  resources  for  our  preservation  from  famine,  and 
defence  against  any  savage  enemy  who  might  assail  us,  then  [than]  examining  the 
productions  of  Nature  which  was  under  our  feet  and  Instead  of  our  eyes  being 
directed  to  the  Ground,  they  were  endeavoring  to  peace  [pierce]  the  Wild  before 
us — or  giveing  distinction  and  form  to  raovcing  Bodies  on  the  distant  Prairies — or 
enjoying  the  rapturous  sublimity  of  the  unbounded  prospects  whifli  were  frequently 
presented  to  our  View's  " 
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Pike  s  only  reference  to  the  precious  metals  occurs  in  his  Journal  of 
a  Tour  through  the  Interior  Provinces  of  New.  Spain.  After  remarking  that 
certain  parts  of  the  Spanish  territory  through  which  he  passed  abounded  in 
silver  and  gold  mines,  "which  yield  immense  quantities  of  those  metals,  but 
not  so  great  a  revenue  to  the  king  as  those  which  are  nearer  the  mint,  and 
consequently  present  a  greater  facility  to  coinage"',  he  goes  on  to  describe 
the  processes  of  smelting  in  vogue  at  Chihuahua,  and  then  abandons  the 
whole  subject. 

Even  after  Pike's  published  report  of  his  ill-starred  enterprise  in 
Aaron  Burr's  interest  had  been  widely  read,  his  record  of  the  fact  that 
gold  had  been  found  in  the  southwestern  mountain-border  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  gave  rise  to  scarcely  any  public  interest.  The  so-called  "psycho- 
logical moment"  for  animating  the  germs  of  "gold-fever"  among  tlie  popu- 
lation of  the  infant  Eepublic  was  far  off  in  the  future,  while  no  small 
number  of  its  people  still  believed  that  President  Jefferson  had  made  not 
only  a  very  bad  bargain  financial]}',  but  a  political  blunder  that  threatened 
disaster  to  the  young  Nation,  when  he  purchased  "the  remote  and  worthless 
Louisiane  Province". 

But,  together  with  President  Jefferson,  there  were  some  citizens  who 
had  mental  glimpses  of  what  has  since  come  to  pass  in  the  land  that  the 
First  Consul  of  France  had  sold  to  Uncle  Sam.  Among  these  was  one  who, 
in  a  small  volume  published  at  Cincinnati  a  decade  or  so  after  Louisiane  had 
passed  to  the  United  States,  ventured  the  following  as  to  the  value  and  char- 
acter of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  he  had  not  seen,  his  understanding 
of  them  having  been  derived  from  accounts  given  by  early  travelers : 

"These  mountains  are  supposed  to  contain  minerals,  precious  stones,  and  gold 
and  silver  ore.  It  is  but  late  that  they  have  taken  the  name  'Rocky  Mountains' ; 
by  all  the  old  travellers  they  are  called  the  Shining  Mountains,  from  an  infinite 
number  of  crystal  stones  of  an  amazing  size,  with  which  they  are  covered,  and 
which,  when  the  sun  shines  full  upon  them,  sparkle  so  as  to  be  seen  at  a  great 
distance.  The  same  early  travellers  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  in  future  these 
mountains  would  be  found  to  contain  more  riches  than  those  of  Indostan  and 
Malabar,  or  the  golden  coast  of  Guinea,  or  the  mines  of  Peru." 

The  scientific  gentlemen  attached  to  Major  Long's  expedition  made  no 
attempt  to  investigate  these  opulent  mountains  in  search  of  traces  of  their 
metallic  riches.  Although  well  organized,  and  having  the  most  favorable 
season  of  the  year  for  such  work,  their  failure  to  detect  the  presence  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  Colorado  mountains  was  as  complete  as  that  of 
Captain  Pike.  Indeed,  we  hear  nothing  about  gold  and  silver  from  Dr. 
James  until  the  organization  had  passed  from  the  plains  and  was  proceeding 
homeward-bound  through  Arkansas.  In  his  account  of  the  journey  from 
Fort  Smith  to  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  where  the  party  was  disbanded, 
the  Doctor  says : 

"In  several  parts  of  the  Arkansa  territory  [apparently  meaning  the  political 
division],  we  were  shown  dollars  which  were  believed  to  have  been  coined  in  some 
of  the  upper  settlements  of  Wliite  river,  and  it  has  been  currently  reported,  that 
mines  of  silver  exist,  and  are  wrought  there.  It  appears,  however,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  much  spurious  coin  is  here  in  circulation,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  WHiite 
river  country,  owes  its  present  reputation  for  mineral  wealth,  to  the  successful 
labors  of  some  manufacturer  of  imitation  dollars. 

"Since  the  time  of  De  Soto,  it  has  been  confidently  asserted  by  many  who 
have  written  concerning  Louisiana,  that  mines  of  gold  and  silver  exist  in  that  part 
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of  the  country  of  whieli  we  are  speaking.  .  .  .  We  are  informed  in  Schoolcraft, 
that  granite  exists  about  the  sources  of  the  St.  Francis,  which  are  situated  near 
those  of  White  river.  Of  the  extent  and  character  of  this  formation  of  granite  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  form  any  definite  ideas.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
improbable  that  to  its  plates  of  yellow  and  white  mica  we  are  to  look  for  the 
origin  of  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  precious  metals  in  those  regions.  Like  the 
country  of  the  gilded  king,  the  El  Dorado  of  South  America,  it  is  probable  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  the  Arkansa  territory  will  recede  before  the  progress  of  exam- 
ination, first  into  the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible  parts,  and  at  length,  disappear 
entirely.  We  by  no  means  intend  to  assert  that  the  region  in  question  will  not 
prove  of  immense  importance  on  account  of  its  mineral  treasures.  Valuable  mines  of 
lead  and  iron  are  certainly  frequent  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  w'e  can  assign  no  reason 
why  silver,  and  other  metals  should  not  be  found  in  the  argillite  with  quartzy  veins, 
and  in  the  other  rocks  of  the  transition  period  which  are  known  to  exist  in  these 
mountains.  We  only  intend  to  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  there  has  as  yet  been  no 
foundation  in  actual  discovery  for  the  belief  that  such  mines  do  exist." 

The  traders  and  the  trappers  of  the  fur-trading  period  in  the  Colorado 
country  learned  of  the  presence  of  gold  in  the  section  drained  by  the 
headwaters  of  the  South  Platte  and  by  its  mountain  tributaries  within  a 
few  years  after  the  first  American  trading-post  upon  Colorado  soil  had  been 
built.  Some  of  the  trappers  gathered  small  quantities  of  the  metal  from 
the  beds  of  streams  that  put  out  from  the  mountains  between  the  Platte 
Canon  and  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  Eiver  as  early  as  1832,  but  neither  they 
nor  the  traders  regarded  the  yellow  dust  with  any  greater  interest  than  that 
of  passing  curiosity. 

Sometime  in  the  "30s,  a  French-Canadian  named  Du  diet,  while 
trapping  in  the  South  Park,  picked  up  from  the  bank  of  a  stream,  supposed 
to  have  been  Horse  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  South  Platte,  a  piece  of  crumbling 
rock  that  was  rich  in  grains  of  gold.  He  carried  the  ore  in  his  hunting- 
pouch  until  he  became  tired  of  it,  when,  without  realizing  its  vahie  and 
signiiicance,  he  threw  it  away.  Du  C'liet  went  to  Santa  Fe  a  few  months 
later,  and  while  there  told  of  the  piece  of  rock  with  yellow  specks  in  it.  Tlie 
pouch  was  shaken  out,  and  in  the  dust  that  came  from  it  were  many  small 
particles  of  gold.  Several  Mexicans  of  some  experience  in  mining  induced 
Du  diet  to  lead  them  to  the  locality  in  which  he  had  found  the  mineral. 
But,  much  to  their  disappointment,  as  the  story  runs,  he  was  unable  to 
identify  the  creek,  and  therefore  his  Mexican  friends,  after  some  fruitless 
prospecting  at  random  in  the  South  Park,  went  home  empty-handed. 

It  was  told  in  after-times  that  during  the  years  in  which  Yasquez 
maintained  his  trading-post,  which  stood  upon,  the  right  bank  of  the  South 
Platte  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Clear  Creek  and  near  the  present 
northeasterh"  limits  of  Denver,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  men  con- 
nected with  his  station  to  bring  in  bits  of  gold  which  they  had  gathered 
from  the  beds  of  creeks  in  the  vicinity.  But.  as  with  others  of  the  kind, 
these  suggestive  incidents  passed  unheeded. 

Josiah  Gregg,  who  was  identified  with  the  Santa  Fe  trade  over  the  his- 
toric Santa  Fe  Trail  from  1831  to  1840,  heard,  during  those  years,  of 
discoveries  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Colorado  country  and  elsewhere  in  the 
West.    Of  these  he  says,  in  his  Commerce  of  the  Prairies: 

"Of  metallic  minerals,  iron,  lead,  and  perhaps  copper,  are  found  on  the  [east- 
ern] border  of  the  Prairies ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  several  specimens  of  silver  ores 
have  been  met  with  on  our  frontier,  as  well  as  about  the  Wichita  [River]  and  the 
Kooky  Mountains.     Gold  has  also  been  found,  no  doubt,  in  different  places ;  yet  it  is 
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questionable  whether  it  has  anywhere  been  discovered  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make 
it  worth  the  seeking.  Some  trappers  have  reported  an  extensive  gold  region  about  the 
sources  of  the  [South]  Platte  River;  yet,  although  recent  search  has  been  made,  it 
has  not  been  discovered." 

Antoine  Eoubideaii,  the  French  trader  among  the  Indians  upon  the 
western  slope  of  Colorado,  and  who  had  a  trading-post  on  the  Gunnison 
River,  near  the  site  of  our  town  of  Delta,  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy,  found  some  gold  in  the  southwesterly  section  of  our  State 
during  that  period.  He  spent  much  time  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  prospecting  that  region  for  remunerative  '"diggings",  but  it  appears  that 
he  failed  to  find  any  that  were  profitable. 

Among  the  pioneer  American  writers  on  the  Far  West  was  Eufus  Sage, 
who  visited  the  Colorado  country  in  the  early  '"40s  of  the  last  century,  and 
afterward  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  West  in  a  volume  en- 
titled Rochy  Mauntain  Life.  He  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  philosopher, 
and  was  a  close  if  not  always  an  accurate  observer.  In  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  certain  climatic  conditions  he  had  encountered  upon  the  divide 
between  the  headwaters  of  Cherry  Creek  and  those  of  the  Fontaine  qui 
Bouille,  he  recorded  the  following  unique  theon' : 

"The  country  hereabouts,  for  an  extent  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  square 
miles,  is  much  given  to  storms  of  rain,  hail,  snow,  and  wind, — and  it  is  rarely  a 
person  can  pass  through  it  without  being  caught  by  a  storm  of  some  kind.  I  can 
account  for  this  in  no  other  way  than  by  supposing  it  has  some  connection  with  the 
vast  quantities  of  minerals  lying  emljedded  in  its  hills  and  valleys. 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  Sage  picked  up  on  the  site  of  our  town  of  Golden 
several  pieces  of  rock  which  he  suspected  were  gold-bearing,  but  did  not 
regard  them  with  the  eager  interest  of  an  experienced  miner. 

While  officers  of  Colonel  Dodge's  command,  when  it  was  encamped 
upon  the  site  of  Colorado  City,  in  1835,  "found  a  number  of  fine  specimens 
of  minerals  of  different  species"  in  that  vicinity,  the  reports  of  his  expedi- 
tion contain  no  hint  of  a  suspicion  that  the  precious  metals  might  exist 
in  the  mountains.  Fremont,  in  his  several  explorations  of  the  Eocky 
Mountain  region,  gave  scant  attention  to  its  minerals;  and,  with  respect 
to  gold  and  silver,  his  accounts  of  his  expeditions  are  barren  pages. 

William  Gilpin,  whose  name  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  political  history 
of  Colorado,  was  one  of  the  many  who  knew  before  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  gold  was  present  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country,  and  was 
the  first  of  our  countrjinen  fully  to  recognize  the  significance  of  that  fact 
and  to  anticipate  the  greatness  of  the  region's  mineral  resources.  When 
with  Fremont,  in  1843,  he  searched  for  traces  of  the  yellow  metal  after 
the  party  had  reached  the  mountains,  and  found  "colors"  in  the  beds  of 
some  of  the  foot-hill  streams.  Having  knowledge  of  Captain  Pike's  account 
of  Purcell's  discover}'  in  the  South  Park,  as  well  as  of  the  later  stories  of 
like  tenor,  he  now  became  convinced  that  rich  deposits  of  gold  eventually 
would  be  brought  into  light  within  sight  of  Pike's  Peak.  Upon  his  return 
to  civil  life  after  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War.  he  again  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  town  of  Independence,  Missouri,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  enlightening  the  people  of  that  State  as  to  the  great  and  varied 
resourc'cs  of  the  Far  West.  During  the  '50s,  he  made  public  addresses  on 
this  subject  in  several  of  the  ^lissouri  towns.     In  one  of  these,  delivered 
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at  Kansas  City,  in  1858,  he  said  that  his  personal  experienc^e  in  the  West, 
down  to  the  year  1849,  had  not  been  "without  value"'. 

"The  facts  then  and  since  collected  by  me  are  so  numerous  and  so  positive,  that 
I  entertain  an  absolute  conviction,  derived  from  them,  that  gold  in  mass  and  in 
position  and  infinite  in  quantity  will,  witliin  the  coming  three  years,  reveal  itself 
to  the  energy  of  our  pioneers.  All  the  precious  metals  and  precious  stones,  will  also 
reveal  themselves  in  equal  abundance  in  this  region  so  propitious  to  their  production. 
Such  a  development  has  nothing  in  it  speculative  or  theoretical.  It  comes  of  neces- 
sity in  the  order  of  time,  and  as  an  inevitable  sequence  to  the  planting  of  empire 
In  Texas,  in  California,  in  Oregon,  in  Kansas,  and  in  Utah." 

Although  vagrant  rumors  of  the  presence  of  gold  in  the  Pike's  Peak 
countrj'  had  been  drifting  to  the  Missouri  River  for  a  number  of  years. 
Colonel  Gilpin's  convictions — to  which  he  had  frequently  given  expression 
earlier  in  that  decade — that  they  were  not  without  foundation  may  be  said 
to  have  afforded  such  reports  tlieir  first  substantial  footing  along  the  Mis- 
souri border. 

"Old  Bill"  Williams,  the  famous  trapper  and  Indian  fighter  who  was 
Fremont's  guide  in  the  winter  of  1848-49,  and  was  known  everywhere  from 
the  Gila  River  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone,  claimed  to  have  found 
some  nuggets  of  gold  in  the  South  Park  while  trapping  there  in  the  autumn 
of  1848.  But  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  give  up  his  old  business 
to  become  a  commonplace  toiler  with  a  pick  and  a  shovel  and  a  pan. 

In  the  same  year,  when  a  party  which  included  the  family  of  William 
Bent,  the  noted  trader,  bound  from  Fort  Bridger  to  Fort  Bent,  was  en- 
camped on  Crow  Creek,  a  Weld  County  tributary  of  the  South  Platte,  Bent's 
children  are  said  to  have  gathered  several  small  nuggets  of  gold  from  the  bed 
of  that  stream.  However,  its  basin  never  developed  into  a  gold-mining 
district. 

Among  the  stories  of  early  discoveries  of  gold  within  the  boundaries 
of  our  State  is  one  that  tells  of  such  a  find  by  some  sportsmen  from 
northern  Georgia  who  went  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado,  in  1849, 
for  a  sea--;on"s  hunt  for  "big  game"'.  According  to  this  tale,  these  men  re- 
ported while  on  their  way  home  and  after  their  arrival  there  that  they 
had  found  gold  in  the  channel  of  a  small  creek  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cache  a  la  Poudre,  where  they  were  encamped  in  August  of  that  year.  It  is 
probable  that  this  ston-  was  the  basis  of  the  following  statement  made  in 
some  of  the  memorials  which  were  sent  to  Congress  by  our  pioneer  settlers. 
in  the  winter  of  1859-60,  asking  that  body  to  establish  a  new  Territory  in 
the  Pike's  Peak  region: 

"Eleven  years  ago,  in  the  month  of  August,  a  party  of  Cherokees  and  their 
allies,  in  search  of  game,  but  prepared  for  war,  discovered,  by  mere  accident,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cache  a  la  Poudrg,  near  its  discharge  from  the  canons  of  the  mountains, 
small  quantities  of  quartz,  partially  studded  with  gold,  which,  being  exhibited  on 
their  return,  induced  another  and  more  peaceful  expedition  the  following  season, 
•which  resulted  in  still  further,  though  limited,  discoveries  in  other  localities." 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  other  record  of  this  "more  peaceful 
expedition",  which  is  here  said  to  have  resulted  in  still  further  discoveries 
of  gold  in  the  nest  season,  which  would  have  been  that  of  1849. 

Many  trains  of  the  host  of  gold-seekers  who  went  overland  to  California 
in  that  year,  having  crossed  the  plains  by  way  of  the  Arkansas  River  route, 
followed  the  old  trail  from  Fort  Bent  up  to  the  Pueblo  and  tlience  north 
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to  Fort  Laramie,  and  which  skirted  the  foot-hills  from  the  Arkansas  to 
Long's  Peak.  Some  of  these  fortune-hunters  made  superficial  investiga- 
tions in  the  beds  of  the  mountain  affluents  of  the  South  Platte,  and  found 
gold.  But  as  they  expected  to  take  out  such  metal  by  the  shovelfull  when 
they  had  reached  the  coast,  they  passed  on  without  attempting  a  more 
thorough  examination. 

Next  we  have  another  company  of  Cherokee  Indians,  some  of  whom 
formerly  had  dwelt  in  Georgia,  figuring  among  the  early  discoverers  of 
gold  in  the  land  of  Colorado.  These  enlightened  red  brethren,  accom- 
panied by  two  white  men  named  Ealston,  who  were  of  Cherokee  connec- 
tion by  marriage,  having  followed  the  Arkansas  to  the  mountains,  en- 
camped upon  the  site  of  Denver  late  in  the  spring  of  1850,  while  on  their 
way  to  the  California  gold-diggings.  During  their  halt  of  several  days 
at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  they  prospected  the  vicinity  and  found  a 
little  gold  in  the  bed  of  the  South  Platte  and  in  Cherry,  Clear  and  Ralston 
creeks,  but  not  enough  to  induce  them  to  remain  longer  and  search  for 
more.  It  was  from  these  people  that  Ralston  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of 
Clear  Creek,  received  its  name — in  honor  of  the  two  white  men  of  the  party. 

A  Cherokee  Indian,  probably  a  half-breed,  named  Parks,  wliile  passing 
from  the  Arkansas  Eiver  to  Fort  Laramie  with  a  drove  of  cattle,  in  1852, 
halted  at  Ralston  Creek  to  rest  his  stock,  and  while  tarrying  there  w\ashed 
out  some  gold  from  its  sands.  Parks,  who  was  said  to  have  heard  from 
Indian  relati\es  that  the  yellow  metal  had  been  discovered  near  Pike's 
Peak,  afterward  expressed  the  belii^f  that  "rich  diggings"'  might  be  de- 
veloped upon  the  banks  of  the  Ealston.  In  the  first  year  of  Colorado's 
permanent  American  settlement  the  course  of  that  stream  became  the 
scene  of  much  activity  in  the  feverish  search  for  gold  by  amateur  miners, 
but  with  rather  indifferent  results. 

When  William  N.  Byers  was  going  from  Iowa  to  Oregon,  in  1852,  to 
engage  in  the  survey  of  public  lands  in  that  Territory,  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates stopped  at  Fort  Laramie  to  refit  for  the  remainder  of  their  journey; 
and  while  there  he  was  told  that  several  old  hunters  and  trappers  who 
frequented  tlie  fort,  occasionally  had  taken  gold  from  the  beds  of  creeks 
"near  Pike's  Peak". 

In  the  summer  of  the  next  year,  a  man  named  Norton,  who  was  a 
member  of  a  company  bound  for  California,  exhibited  at  Fort  Laramie 
some  gold-dust  which  he  said  he  had  "washed  out  down  at  Pike's  Peak". 
Beyond  causing  a  little  speculation  among  the  soldiers  and  a  few  others, 
this  fresh  proof  that  the  peak  country  contained  gold  excited  no  interest 
at  the  fort.  The  older  of  the  Laramie  people  said  it  had  been  known  for 
years  that  there  was  "some  gold  scattered  around  down  there",  but  that 
no  one  ever  had  seen  enough  of  it  to  appear  to  make  a  trial  at  mining 
worth  while. 

Although  it  had  now  been  about  fifty  years  since  the  first  discovery 
of  the  more  valuable  of  the  two  precious  metals  in  the  mountains  of  Colo- 
rado by  an  American,  nothing  whatever  had  been  done  toward  making  a 
thorough  exploration  of  them  by  experienced  men  to  ascertain  the  value 
and  extent  of  the  deposits.  About  the  time  when  negotiations  for  peace 
with  Mexico  were  begun,  and  when  it  was  generally  understood  that  the 
United  States  had  determined  to  acquire  a  vast  area  of  Mexican  territory 
in  the  adjustment  of  affairs  Ijetween  the   two  countries,   the  newspapers 
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along  what  then  was  the  American  frontier  of  civilization  west  of  the 
Mississippi  revived  and  jiut  into  circulation  more  or  less  exaggerated 
versions  of  the  earlier  fugitive  tales  of  "gold  discoveries  at  the  eastern  base"' 
of  the  "Eockies"';  or,  as  more  commonly  expressed,  '"out  at  Pike's  Peak". 
However,  as  the  published  stories  were  lacking  in  definite  details  as  to 
times,  places  and  results,  and  as  none  of  the  "virgin  gold"  of  these 
alleged  "diggings"  ever  had  appeared  in  the  border  settlements,  the  news- 
paper accounts  failed  to  command  serious  attention  sufficient  to  start  a 
movement  of  prospectors  to  the  mountains. 

But  these  newspaper  discussions  of  vaguely-known  things  soon  were 
totally  eclipsed  by  the  wonderful  golden  news  from  California,  in  1848; 
and  in  the  excitement  raised  throughout  the  States  by  the  reports  from 
that  part  of  the  newly-acquired  possessions  the  Pike's  Peak  "gold-fields" 
passed  from  public  notice  and  remained  in  obscurity  for  nearly  a  decade. 
During  the  fierce  political  embroilments  that  racked  Kansas  in  the  middle 
'oOs  and  kept  the  Nation  at  large  in  a  state  of  uneasiness,  and  at  which  time 
the  California  "gold-fever"  had  become  reduced  in  temperature,  new  but 
still  indefinite  rumors  of  "gold  discoveries"  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pike's 
Peak  again  occasionally  drifted  into  the  border  settlements  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  But,  as  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  the 
people  there  largely  were  concentrated  upon  the  issue  of  tlie  Kansas  tur- 
moil, these  received  next  to  no  attention.  In  the  meantime,  as  I  have 
related  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  fur  business  in  the  region  of  the  peak 
had  declined  so  nearly  to  extinction  that  there  was  but  one  trading-post 
and  comparatively  a  small  number  of  frontiermen  now  remaining  in  the 
country.  Moreover,  the  Indians,  influenced  by  the  Kansas  rumpus,  were 
becoming  restless  and  disposed  to  be  troublesome ;  and  there  was  a  talk 
among  some  of  them  about  uniting  and  taking  to  the  war-path  to  drive 
the  white  men  who  were  yet  lingering  upon  their  lands  back  to  the  Missouri 
Eiver,  with  orders  to  keep  out  of  the  Indian  hunting-grounds  thereafter. 
Up  to  that  time,  none  of  the  fur-gatherers  ever  had  made  any  serious 
attempt  at  even  the  simplest  form  of  placer-mining.  The  traders  had 
stuck  closely  to  the  management  of  their  posts,  and  it  had  not  occurred 
to  the  hunters  and  trappers  that  there  might  be  more  profit  in  the  work 
of  digging  for  the  yellow  metal  than  in  that  of  killing  wild  animals  for 
their  pelts.  However,  the  drudgery  of  mining  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the 
frontierman  of  the  West,  though  he  thought  nothing  of  making  a  tramp 
of  fifty  miles  between  sleeps.  So  the  "discovery"  of  gold  in  Colorado  still 
was  left  slumbering  in  a  chamber  of  the  future. 

Public  attention  was  not  again  turned  to  the  golden  possibilities  of 
the  Pike's  Peak  region  until  the  spring  of  1857,  when  reports  of  the 
precious  metal  having  been  found  in  significant  quantities  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  famous  mountain-landmark  once  more  were  floating  from  one  to 
another  of  the  towns  and  hamlets  in  eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and 
western  Missouri.  It  appears  that  army  gossip  and  tales  told  by  men 
latelv  returned  from  the  mountains  were  the  immediate  causes  of  this 
revival,  but  whether  they  were  based  upon  recent  revelations  or  were  mere 
repetitions  or  variants  of  the  old  stories  now  would  be  hard  to  determine. 
Nevertheless,  the  border  newspapers  eagerly  took  them  up,  and  as  their 
embellished  versions  of  the  drifting  rumors  traveled  eastward  they  grew 
in  grandeur  and  spread  the  "germs'"  of  gold-fever  wherever  they  went.    But 
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as  there  was  no  immediate  development  of  the  contagion,  that  year  passed 
to  its  close  without  having  brought  on  an  actual  initiation  of  a  raovenient 
to  the  mountains  to  explore  intelligently  and  thoroughly  the  birthplace  of 
these  alluring  tales. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  if  conditions  in  the  States  had  teen  ditfer- 
ent  at  that  time  the  beginning  of  the  permanent  American  settlement  of 
Colorado  would  have  been  made  a  year  earlier  than  it  was.  The  financial 
panic  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1857  swept  over  the  country,  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  farthest  lodgment  of  civilization  in  the  West, 
precipitating  disaster  upon  individuals,  corporations,  municipalities,  coun- 
ties, States,  and  even  the  Nation.  Wreck  and  ruin  were  spread  every- 
where. The  flimsy,  trouble-breeding  banking  system  of  that  period — if 
such  a  weak  and  makeshift  fabric  properl\-  niay  be  termed  a  system — was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  memorable  economic  revulsion  of  that  year,  the 
severity  of  which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  that  of  any  similar  misfortune 
in  later  times.  Back  of  the  banks  and  depending  on  them  were  inflated 
credits,  overbuilding  of  railroads,  wild  speculations,  the  "booming""  of  un- 
necessary "cities"  in  imi>ossible  places,  and  all  of  the  other  castles  in  the 
air  that  usually  precede  and  also  usually  cause  a  financial  collapse  of  far- 
reaching  evil  consequences.  State  banks  with  their  families  of  "braneli'" 
establishments,  and  hundreds  of  private  banks,  had  flooded  the  country 
with  their  trashy  "currency'";  and  when  the  strain  could  no  longer  be 
borne  these  concerns  tumbled  down  aheap,  leaving  the  bulk  of  their  prom- 
ises-to-pay of  no  more  value  than  that  of  waste  paper.  Public  and  private 
credit  and  resources  suffered  alike,  and  treasuries  were  empty,  with  nothing 
in  sight  to  replenish  them.  The  weak  national  administration  was  about 
as  badly  off  as  that  of  any  of  the  States,  and  was  impotent  either  to  help 
itself  or  to  be  of  service  to  the  people.  The  paralysis  aft"ected  every  avenue 
of  business  and  occupation,  nearly  every  man  had  its  grisly  effects  brought 
home  to  him,  and  the  wreckage  so  littered  and  obstructed  the  paths  of 
enterprise  that  industry  was  almost  prostrated. 

During  the  winter  of  1857-58,  the  newspapers  of  the  States  teemed 
with  gi-eatly  magnified  forms  of  the  fresh  vagabond  stories  that  had  come 
from  the  western  frontier,  and  with  wild  speculations  as  to  the  opulence 
of  what  they  termed,  with  hearty  pul)lic  approval,  "the  Pike's  Peak  Gold 
Eegion",  which  was  so  called  from  spontaneous  enthusiasm  rather  than 
from  any  definite  and  certain  knowledge.  Furthermore,  all  the  old  theories, 
predictions,  rumors  and  travelers'  yarns  bearing  upon  the  subject  were 
recalled  and  again  put  into  commission. 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  the  people  of  the  States  were  in  the  depths  of 
the  "hard  times"  which  the  recent  panic  had  entailed.  Thousands  were 
out  of  employment,  thousands  out  of  business  and  bankrupt  beyond  hope, 
thousands  out  of  homes;  and  there  was  neither  money,  credit,  nor  op- 
portunity. Although  the  placer-mines  of  California  had  seen  their  best 
davs  and  now  were  in  decadence,  "the  chances  for  a  poor  man"  which  they 
had  afforded  were  not  forgotten.  So  the  public  mind  was  open  and  eager 
for  new  golden  sensations  from  the  Great  West,  the  eastern  wild  edge 
of  which  was  at  no  long  distance  on  the  farther  side  of  the  95th  meridian. 
The  gilded  newspaper-accounts  of  what  had  been  done  and  the  published 
discussions  of  what  might  be  developed  at  Pike's  Peak  spread  a  contagion 
that  took  a  firm  hold  upon  the  public  iuuigination :  and  in  popular  argu- 
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ment  it  was  insisted  that  there  must  be  some  fire  at  the  sources  of  all  this 
smoke. 

Additional  evidence  tliat  tended  to  confirm  such  a  belief  was  passed 
eastward  from  the  Kansas  frontier  at  that  time.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
that  year,  two  Delaware  Indians,  named  Little  Beaver  and  Fall  Leaf, 
whose  fjeople  lived  upon  a  reservation  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  Territory, 
appeared  at  the  then  primitive  town  of  Lawrence  on  their  way  home  from 
the  far  West,  having  with  them  some  gold-dust  and  a  few  small  nuggets 
which  they  said  they  had  collected  while  near  Pike's  Peak  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  the  year  before.  Fall  Leaf  asserted  that  he  had  served  as 
a  scout  and  guide  in  one  of  Fremont's  expeditions,  and  that  while  in  that 
service  he  had  found  gold  in  the  beds  of  streams  at  the  eastern  base  of 
the  mountains.  As  the  reader  has  seen,  Fremont  mentions  that  he  had 
two  Delaware  Indians — "a  fine-looking  old  man  and  his  son" — with  his 
expedition  of  1843.  Fall  Leaf  may  have  been  the  son  of  the  "Pathfinder's"' 
old  guide. 

Another  discovery  of  the  yellow  metal  within  sight  of  Pike's  Peak 
was  made  a  few  weeks  after  Little  Beaver  and  Fall  Leaf  had  shown  their 
gold  and  told  their  story  at  Lawrence.  General  Marcy,  in  his  Thirty 
Years  of  Army  Life  on  the  Border,  relates  that  in  the  fore-part  of  ilav, 
1858,  when  he  was  encamped  upon  the  site  of  Denver,  while  upon  his 
return  march  from  New  Mexico  to  Fort  Bridger  with  supplies  for  General 
Johnston's  Army,  he  saw  gold  that  one  of  his  men  had  taken  from  the 
bed  of  Cherry  Creek.     Of  this  circumstance,  he  says: 

'•We  found  the  river  [the  South  Platte]  at  such  a  high  stage,  and  so  rapid, 
that  we  were  compelled  to  encamp  here  for  four  days  and  construct  a  flat-boat,  in 
wliich  we  crossed  our  entire  party.  .  .  .  While  our  ferry-boat  was  being  con- 
structed, one  of  our  civilian  empbyees  washed  out  from  the  sands  of  Cherry  Creek 
a  small  amount  of  gold  dust,  which  he  showed  to  me." 

This  citizen  employee  was  George  Simpson,  who,  as  I  have  stated  in  a 
foregoing  chapter,  claimed  to  have  been — and  probably  with  truth — the 
builder  of  the  "Pueblo",  which  stood  upon  the  site  of  our  city  of  Pueblo. 

Some  actual  mining — the  first  in  Colorado  in  which  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  took  part — ^had  been  done  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of 
Cherry  Creek  in  the  year  before  General  Marcy  and  his  command  halted 
upon  the  site  of  Denver.  John  S.  Smith,  an  old  plainsman,  and  at  that 
time  one  of  the  roving  traders  among  the  Indians,  .in  partnership  with  a 
few  Mexicans  opened  a  placer  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  South  Platte, 
about  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  within  the  present 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Denver.  According  to  Smith's  account, 
given  to  the  founders  of  Denver  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  the 
party  took  out  "a  considerable  quantity"  of  gold,  but  did  not  continue 
the  operations  longer  than  the  summer  of  1857.  From  these  circumstances 
the  place  became  known  to  the  pioneers  of  Denver  as  the  "Mexican  Dig- 
gings", which  were  worked  by  some  of  them  with  fair  profits  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1858  and  for  several  months  in  1859.  Smith,  who  was  about 
half  Indian  in  everything  excepting  blood,  had  been  in  the  far  West  since 
1826.  Early  in  his  career  as  a  plainsman,  he  joined  the  Cheyenne  Indians, 
married  one  of  their  squaws  and  made  himself  a  chief  of  great  autliority 
among  them.  After  some  fifteen  years  of  this  life  he  "abandoned  it  and 
engaged  in  trading  in  a  small  way.     Upon  the  arrival  of  our  pioneer  set- 
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tiers,  in  tlie  year  after  his  mining  venture,  Smith  became  identitied  with 
the  organization  of  the  primitive  Denver  town  companies,  but  was  of  no 
great  service  to  their  promoters. 

General  Marcy  believed  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  bed  of 
Cherry  Creek  by  his  civilian  employee,  and  for  which  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  by  the  adventitious  delay  of  his  marching  column  of  troops,  was 
the  indirect  cause  of  the  permanent  American  settlement  of  Colorado.  In 
his  interesting  book  from  which  I  have  quoted  above,  referring  to  the  man 
who  washed  out  the  dust  and  expressing  his  conclusions  as  to  the  historical 
importance  of  the  incident,  the  General  says : 

"Soon  afterward  he  was  discharged  and  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  miners  commenced  flocking  to  tlie  locality,  and  laid  out  a  town  which  has 
continued  to  flourish  ever  since,  and  at  this  time  [1860]  contains  several  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  is  called  'Denver  City',  and  I  feel  quite  confident  that  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  our  discharged  teamster  in  St.  Louis  and  other  places,  were 
the  origin  of  the  location  and  establishment  of  a  new  city  and  Territory." 

In  the  month  in  which  General  Marcy  and  his  command  were  detained 
upon  the  ground  where  Denver  now  stands,  two  caravans  of  Colorado 
Argonauts — the  first  of  the  true  American  pioneers  of  our  State — slowly 
were  wending  their  way  across  the  plains  toward  the  Pike's  Peak  country. 
One  of  these  had  been  organized  in  the  northern  part  of  the  distant  State 
of  Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  peak,  and  so  finally  to  determine  whether  the  country 
'roundabout  was  a  gold-region  or  something  else.  Among  its  memljers 
were  several  men,  who  had  had  practical  experience  in  the  placers  of  Cali- 
fornia during  the  hey-day  times  of  surface-mining  there.  The  other  was 
a  band  of  young  and  inexperienced  enthusiasts,  who,  depending  on  Chance 
for  their  rewards,  had  joined  fortunes — figuratively  rather  than  literally, 
their  worldly  means  being  slender — at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  some  of 
them  had  heard  the  story  told  by  Little  Beaver  and  Fall  Leaf  and  had  seen 
the  modicum  of  glittering  wealth  that  these  Delawares  had  brought  home 
with  them  from  the  mountains  in  the  West.  Three  weeks  had  sufficed  for 
their  preparations  for  the  long  trek  to  Pike's  Peak. 

The  Georgians  drew  up  and  went  into  camp  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry 
Creek  alwut  six  weeks  after  General  Marcy  had  passed  on  into  the  Xorth. 
The  Kansans  halted  in  our  "Garden  of  the  Gods"  and  encamped  there  in 
the  first  week  in  July. 
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The  leader  of  the  Argonauts  from  Georgia  who  entered  the  Pike's 
Peak  country  in  the  month  of  June,  1858,  was  William  Green  Russell,  a 
native  of  South  Carolina,  but  who  had  been  a  citizen  of  Lumpkin  County, 
Georgia,  since  reaching  manhood.  His  rank  in  the  history  of  the  perma- 
nent American  settlement  of  the  land  of  our  State  is  that  of  the  foremost 
pioneer.  Eussell  was  an  experienced  placer-miner,  having  worked  in  the 
thin  gold-fields  of  northern  Georgia  and  also  in  the  more  opulent  diggings 
in  California.  In  1849,  he  went  overland,  by  way  of  the  Platte  River  and 
Sublette's  Cut-off,  to  the  Pacific  Dorado,  where  he  engaged  in  mining 
until  the  summer  of  1850,  when  he  returned  home,  by  way  of  Panama. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  went  back  to  California  by  the  same  route 
he  had  taken  in  1849,  and  was  accompanied  by  one  of  his  brothers,  Dr. 
Levi  J.  Russell.  The  two  remained  in  the  gold-fields  of  that  State  imtil 
late  in  1852,  returning  to  their  homes  in  Lumpkin  County,  Georgia,  at  the 
close  of  that  year. 

It  so  happened  that  neither  of  these  brothers,  when  on  their  journeys 
to  and  from  California  or  during  their  stay  there,  heard  any  of  the 
vagrant  reports  that  were  afloat  in  that  period  telling  that  gold  had  been 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Pike's  Peak  at  various  times.  However,  some  of 
these  rumors  came  to  them  not  long  after  their  return  to  Georgia  at  the 
end  of  1852,  but  were  discredited  because  of  the  vagueness  in  which  they 
were  clothed. 
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At  that  time  there  was  living  in  Dahlonega,  the  county  seat  of  Lump- 
kin County,  Samuel  Ralston,  a  near  relative  of  the  two  men  of  his  surname 
who  were  members  of  the  Cherokee  party,  which,  as  I  have  related  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  pa.ssed  through  the  Pike's  Peak  country  in  the  spring 
of  1850,  bound  for  California.  After  a  stay  of  two  years  in  that  "Land 
of  Gold",  but,  like  thousands  of  others,  without  gathering  much  of  its 
yellow  metal  for  themselves,  these  people  trudged  back  to  their  homes  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  Some  time  after  their  return,  the  Ealstons  wrote 
to  Samuel  Ralston  informing  him  of  the  discoveries  of  gold  made  by  them 
and  their  Cherokee  associates,  near  Pike's  Peak,  when  they  were  on  their 
way  to  the  western  coast.  Several  months  later,  Samuel  Ralston  told 
William  G.  Russell  of  the  news  he  had  received  from  his  relatives  in  the 
West,  and  which  was  the  first  definite  information  Russell  had  heard  as 
to  the  presence  of  gold  in  the  Pike's  Peak  region.  Shortly  afterward,  a 
suggestion  came  from  the  Indian  Territory  end  of  the  line  that  a  company 
be  organized  to  go  to  Pike"s  Peak  and  thoroughly  prospect  the  country 
around  it.  But  as  the  actual  results  of  the  Cherokee  party's  discoveries 
had  been  of  small  value,  and  as  Russell  had  fonned  other  plans  for  the 
future,  the  proposition  "fell  through"'  and  was  abandoned. 

Eearly  in  the  spring  of  1857,  William  G.  Russell  and  another  of  his 
brothers,  J.  Oliver  Russell,  together  with  Samuel  Bates,  and  J.  H.  and 
R.  J.  Pierce  (who  were  brothers,  and  also  were  related  to  the  Russell 
brothers),  went  from  Georgia  to  eastern  Kansas  for  the  purpose  of  "taking 
up"  land,  which  they  did  on  Rock  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Big 
Blue  River,  and  upon  which  they  intended  to  locate.  The  Russell  brothers 
and  Bates  returned  to  Georgia  in  the  following  simimer,  leaving  the  Pierce 
brothers  to  look  after  the  several  land-claims. 

According  to  the  recollection  of  one  of  them,  the  memljers  of  this 
part}-  contemplated  going  on  to  Pike's  Peak  in  that  year.  In  the  year 
1900,  when  the  present  writer  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his 
History  of  Denver,  published  in  1901,  he  received  from  R.  J.  Pierce,  then 
a  practising  physician  at  George's  Creek,  Arkansas,  a  communication  in 
which  the  Doctor  said  that  William  G.  Russell,  recalling  the  report  that 
had  come  to  him  from  the  Indian  Territory,  through  Samuel  Ralston,  of 
the  discoveries  of  gold  made  near  Pike's  Peak  by  the  Cherokee  company 
of  1850,  proposed,  after  they  had  selected  and  "filed  upon"  their  lands 
at  Rock  Creek,  that  they  go  to  the  Rocky  ilountains  on  a  prosjoecting  tour. 
Of  the  reasons  for  relinquishing  this  project.  Dr.  Pierce  said : 

"In  Jlay,  about  the  1.5th,  we  arrived  at  Fort  Rile}-,  Kansas.  Green  Russell 
had  an  interview  with  the  commander  of  that  post  who  refused  to  let  us  go  farther, 
as  General  Harney  was  then  having  serious  trouble  with  the  Indian.^  in  the  far  west, 
and  many  of  the  tribes  were  disposed  to  be  aggressive.  We  were  advised  to  post- 
pone our  expedition  until  the  next  spring,  when  it  would  be  much  safer  to  make 
the  trip.  We  then  turned  back  from  Fort  Riley  and  went  to  Rock  Creek  Falls, 
Kansas." 

This  statement  having  been  referred  to  Dr.  L.  J.  Russell,  \\ho  was 
then  living  and  engaged  in  the  practise  of  medicine  at  Heidenheimer,  Bell 
County,  Texas,  he  commented  uiMn  it  as  follows: 

"I  think  Dr.  Pierce  is  in  error  in  recalling  after  so  many  years  that  my 
brother  actually  intended  to  extend  the  Kansas  trip  of  18.57  to  so  distant  a  place 
as  Pike's  Peak.     Green  may  have  talked  about  it  and  made  inquiries  with  relation 
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to  the  western  country,  but  I  am  sure  he  had  no  serious  thought  at  that  time  of 
going  to  Pike's  Peak.  Before  leaving  home  for  Kansas  in  1857,  there  was  no  talk 
of  going  to  Pike's  Peak  that  year.  Had  the  land-claim  party  left  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  there,  the  expedition  would  have  been  the  talk  of  the  whole  county. 
Green  did  not  leave  home  prepared  to  make  such  a  trip,  nor  for  a  long  absence; 
and  he  came  back  about  the  time  he  had  expected  to.  He  certainly  would  have 
mentioned  such  an  enterprise  to  me  before  he  went  away,  or  upon  his  return 
(which  he  did  not)  liad  he  really  contemplated  doing  so  as  Dr.  Pierce  recalls.  It 
was  not  until  the  winter  of  18.57-.58  that  a  Pike's  Peak  expedition  was  seriously 
proposed  among  us  at  our  homes  in  Georgia.  Green  never  mentioned  having  been 
at  Fort  Riley  in  1857,  nor  having  gone  in  that  year  farther  west  than  the  Big  Blue, 
as  he  certainly  would  have  done  upon  his  return  home,  or  upon  our  way  out  in  the 
spring  of  1858,  were  Dr.  Pierce's  recollections  free  from  the  element  of  romance. 
Whatever  thought  Green  may  have  had  of  Pike's  Peak  in  1857,  he  evidently  did  not 
consider  it  of  enough  importance  to  mention  upon  his  return  home  that  year,  nor 
at  any  other  time." 

When  the  extravagant  accounts  of  what  was  alleged  to  be  going  on 
in  the  "new  gold-fields  at  Pike's  Peak"  reappeared  in  many  of  the  news- 
papers in  the  States,  in  the  autumn  of  ISoT,  and  which  had  but  little 
in  them  that  was  new,  William  G.  Russell,  and  his  brothers,  Levi  and 
Oliver,  wlio  were  then  at  their  homes  in  Georgia,  resolved  to  organize 
a  company  to  go  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  prospect  the  source  of  these 
persistent  tales.  They  arranged  by  correspondence  with  some  of  their 
C'lierokec  acquiiintauccs  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  have  a  party  from  that 
nation  to  participate  in  the  enterprise,  and  notified  J.  H.  and  R.  J.  Pierce, 
at  Rock  Creek,  Kansas,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  join  the  company 
upon  its  arrival  at  the  Kansas  frontier.  This  was  the  first  American 
movement  made  for  the  purpose  of  a  thorough  search  for  gold  in  the  Pike's 
Peak  country.  Since  their  removal  from  Georgia,  the  Cherokee  people 
had  advanced  in  cnlightmcnt  quite  far  enough  fully  to  appreciate  the 
value  and  consequent  power  of  gold,  and  to  be  as  keen  for  possessing  it 
as  any  of  their  pale-faced  brethren. 

Of  the  organization  of  the  expedition  and  its  departure  from  the 
frontier  of  Kansas,  the  following  account,  which  I  received  from  Dr. 
Russell  in  the  j'ear  1900,  is  taken  from  my  History  of  Denver: 

"A  party  was  finally  made  up  in  Lumpkin  county,  consisting  of  the  following- 
named  persons:  W.  G.  Russell.  J.  O.  Russell.  L.  D.  Russell,  Lewis  Ralston,  William 
Anderson,  Joseph  McAfee,  Solomon  Roe,  Samuel  Bates,  and  John  Hampton.  This 
party  left  home  on  the  17th  day  of  February,  1858,  and  expected  to  be  joined  by 
the  Cherokee  party  at  the  Cherokee  town  of  Maysville,  near  the  northeastern  corner 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation's  territory.  When  we  reached  Maysville  we  found  that  the 
other  party  was  not  ready  to  move.  After  a  conference  with  the  leader  of  the 
Cherokee  party,  the  Rev.  John  Beck,  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  a  future  time  and 
place  of  meeting  agreed  upon,  our  party  moved  on  to  Rock  Creek,  Kansas,  where 
W.  G.  Russell  had  taken  up  land  in  1857,  and  where  we  went  into  camp  and 
remained  several  days.  J.  H.  and  R.  J.  Pierce  joined  us  at  Rock  Creek,  and  from 
that  point  W.  G.  Russell,  J.  0.  Russell,  William  Anderson,  Lewis  Ralston,  and 
Joseph  McAfee  went  to  Leavenworth  and  exchanged  our  mule  teams  for  oxen,  and 
procured  a  general  outfit.  Upon  their  return  we  left  Rock  Creek  and  moved  to 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  where  we  camped  for  two  or  three  days.  Here  we  were  joined 
by  William  McFadding,  William  McKimmons,  Jacob  Masterson,  Valarious  Young, 
Theodore  Herring,  J.  Brock,  Luke  Tierney,  T.  C.  Dickson,  George  L.  Howard,  and 
a  Frenchman,  whose  first  name,  Henry,  is  the  only  one  I  remember.  Leaving  Man- 
hattan, we  crossed  the  Kansas  River  near  that  place  and  struck  out  for  the  old 
Santa  F6  Trail,  on  the  Arkansas,  reaching  it  near  the  Great  Bend.  Here  we  came 
up  with  Mr.  Beck  and  some  thirty  other  Cherokees,  on  June  3d;  they  having  arrived 
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somewhat  in  advance  of  us  and  we  having  seen  signs  of  their  presence  ahead  of  us 
for  a  couple  of  days." 

Preacher  Beck  had  had  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  his  coinpany  of 
prospectors,  but  wliile  he  and  liis  party  were  moving  toward  tlie  Arkansas 
Eiver  tliey  had  some  trouble  with  the__  Osages.  This  caused  several  of  the 
Cherokees  to  become  apprehensive  of  more  serious  encounters  when  the 
expedition  had  advanced  into  the  country  of  Indians  who  were  running 
wild,  and  therefore  they  withdrew  from  the  company  and  returned  home. 
The  others,  being  more  resolute  men,  decided  to  go  ahead,  believing  that 
when  they  were  united  with  their  white  partners  under  William  G.  Eussell 
the  combination  would  be  strong  enough  to  resist  any  attack  likely  to  be 
made. 

Among  Beck"s  contingent  was  George  Hicks,  Sr.,  an  Indian  of  ability 
and  a  notable  man  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  He  was  a  law-yer  by  profes- 
sion, and  had  served  on  the  Cherokee  Bench.  Other  but  less  conspicuous 
members  of  the  party,  whose  names  are  known,  were  George  Hicks,  Jr.  (a 
son  of  the  Judge),  Ezekiel  Beck,  and  Pelican  Tigre.  While  on  the  way  to 
the  Arkansas  Eiver,  the  Cherokee  company  was  joined  by  thirteen  white 
people.  These  were  Philander  Simmons,  a  frontierman  who  had  been  in 
the  Pike's  Peak  country  as  early  as  1842 ;  George  McDougall,  a  brother 
of  Senator  McDougall,  of  California;  Levi  Brumbaugh,  a  man  named 
Kirk,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  and  tour  other  white  men — Brown, 
Taylor,  Tubbs,  and  Kelly,  the  latter  having  with  him  his  wife  and  her  sister.- 

When  the  two  parties  were  united,  their  outfit  made  an  imposing 
caravan,  consisting  of  thirty-three  yoke  of  oxen,  fourteen  wagons,  two 
two-horse  teams,  and  some  tw^enty  Indian  horses;  wdiile  their  people  num- 
bered sixty-four.  But  not  all  were  to  be  hunters  for  gold.  Some,  includ- 
ing the  women  and  children,  were  destined  for  Fort  Bent :  Philander  Sim- 
mons and  two  or  three  others  were  going  to  the  mountains  upon  inde- 
pendent errands;  while  McDougall  was  bound  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  influences 
of  civilization  far  behind  him. 

The  train  arrived  at  Fort  Bent  ("New  Fort  Bent")  on  June  12th, 
and  halted  there.  A  few  bands  of  Indians  had  been  met,  but  they  made 
no  trouble  for  the  company.  In  accordance  wdth  their  custom,  they  levied 
a  toll  upon  the  wayfarers,  and  which,  after  the  pipe  had  been  smoked,  was 
paid  with  some  trifling  articles  that  had  been  provided  for  this  pui"}K>se. 

On  June  16th,  the  organization  of  gold-seekers,  including  Philander 
Simmons  and  the- ten  men  who  had  Joined  the  Eussell  division  at  Man- 
hattan and  who  had  Ijeen  adopted  into  the  party,  left  Fort  Bent  and 
struck  across  the  country  northwesterly  to  the  sources  of  Squirrel  Creek. 
As  Preacher  Beck  had  understood  that  the  Cherokee  company  of  the  year 
1850  had  found  some  gold  in  the  hills  of  that  locality,  several  members 
of  the  organization  put  in  a  part  of  two  days  in  fruitless  search  for  more. 
Crossing  the  divide  to  the  headwaters  of  Cherry  Creek,  the  gold-hunters 
prospected  the  bed  of  that  stream  as  the  caravan  moved  down  its  course, 
but  without  results  of  much  significance.  As  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  the  expedition  reached  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  and 
encamped  there  on  June  24th. 

The  "Lawrence  Party",  as  it  was  usually  called  in  our  pioneer  times, 
formed  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  was  only  ten  days  behind  the  Eussell  expedi- 
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tion.  Its  members,  inspired  to  immediate  action  bj'  the  story  told  in  that 
town  by  the  two  Delaware  Indians,  Fall  Leaf  and  Little  Beaver,  and 
which  was  regarded  as  a  confirmation  of  the  vagabond  previous  tales  of 
discoveries  of  gold  at  Pike's  Peak,  had  organized  hurriedly,  in  eagerness 
to  be  early  occupants  of  the  field.  The  company,  as  finally  constituted, 
consisted  of  the  following-named  persons : 


Albert  W.  Archibald, 
Albert  F.  Bercaw, 

Blackman, 

Giles  Blood, 
A.  J.  Bowen, 
Joseph  Brown, 
William  J.  Boyer, 
William  Chadsey, 
John  A.  Churchill, 
Frank  M.  Cobb, 
William  Coplej', 

Cross, 

John  Easter, 

Adnah  French, 

Peter  Halsey, 

William  Hartley, 

Josiah  Hinman, 

James  H.  Holmes  and  his  wife, 

Aima  A.; 
George  Howard, 
Howard  Hunt. 
Eoswell  Hutchins, 


"Pap"  Maywood, 
William  McAllister, 

lIcKay, 

John  D.  Miller," 
Austin  R.  Mills, 
IJiibcrt  iliddleton  and  his  wife  and 

child ; 
Charles  Xichols, 
William  Parsons, 
George  Peck, 
Robert  Peebles. 
William  Prentiss, 
William  Regan, 
Charles  Eunyon, 
(Tcorge  W.  Smith, 
William  X.  ("Nick")   Smith, 
J.  H.  Tierney, 
John  ("Jack")  Turner, 
Augustus  Voorhees, 
James  H.  White, 
A.  C.  Wright, 
Jason  T.  Younker. 


The  only  man  in  the  party  who  was  known  to  have  had  any  experi- 
ence in  mining  for  gold  was  J.  H.  Tierney,  who  had  been  in  California 
in  the  palmy  days  of  placer-mining  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  He  was 
elected  Captain  of  the  Lawrence  wagon-train  and  directed  its  movements 
to  its  destination.  The  membership  of  the  company,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  that 
of  the  Russell  party,  included  several  persons  who  were  not,  strictly  s]3eak- 
ing,  of  the  organization,  but  had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  securing  safe  conduct  to  the  mountains.  These  were  Charles  Holmes 
and  his  wife,  Roljert  Middleton  and  his  wife  and  child,  and  William 
Chadsey,  who  was  associated  with  Middleton. 

Leaving  Lawrence  on  May  19th,  with  a  train  of  eleven  wagons  drawn 
by  o.xen,  these  pioneers  took  a  southwesterly  course  across  the  beautiful 
prairies  of  eastern  Kansas  to  Council  Grove,  a  famous  camping-place  on 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  Thence  they  traveled  that  old  highway  to  its  crossing 
of  the  Arkansas  River,  where  they  took  the  by-trail  that  led  on  up  along 
the  northward  bank  of  that  stream  to  the  base  of  the  mountains ;  tlieir 
wagon-wheels  moving  in  the  tracks  of  those  of  the  Russell  expedition.  Be- 
fore their  arrival  at  Fort  Bent,  the  Lawrence  men  heard  of  that  organiza- 
tion having  passed  on  ahead  of  them,  which  news  stimulated  them  to 
hasten  their  progi'ess  toward  their  golden  goal.  From  Fort  Bent  tliey 
continued  their  course  up  the  Arkansas  to  the  mouth  of  Chico  Creek, 
which  is  some  fifteen  miles  Ijelow  our  city  of  Pueblo,  and  then  proceerled 
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northwest  until  they  struck  tlie  Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  at  a  point  about 
twelve  miles  north  of  Pueblo.  Here  they  turned  to  the  northward,  and 
on  the  si.xth  day  of  July  went  into  camp  on  the  present  Camp  Creek  and 
in  the  edge  of  tlie  "Garden  of  the  Gods"'.  Most  of  the  golden  stories  they 
luul  heard  had  radiated  directly  from  Pike's  Peak;  and  now  these  sangiiine 
fortune-hunters  were  lighting  their  camp-fires  in  the  evening  shadows  of 
that  lofty  landmark. 

Although  the  fur  trade  of  the  region  had  become  reduced  almost  to 
extinction  ere  that  time,  the  Pike's  Pealc  country  was  not  altogether  unin- 
habited and  unfrequented  by  white  men  when  our  Argonauts  of  1858  en- 
tered it.  Aside  from  those  who  occupied  Fort  Bent  and  those  who  fonned 
the  garrison  of  Fort  Garland,  and  Major  Head's  Mexican  settlers  on  the 
Eio  Conejos,  there  were  some  of  the  restless  hunters  and  trappers  and  a 
few  roving  traders  among  the  Indians  still  coming  and  going;  and  occa- 
sionally a  party  bound  to  or  from  the  farther  West  passed  the  peak.  At 
that  time,  also,  the  Hockaday  &  Liggett  line  of  stage-coaches  was  in  op- 
eration and  carrying  mails  between  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  by  way  of  Fort  Laramie. 

The  Eussell  company  did  not  tarry  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  but 
in  tlie  morning  of  June  25th  crossed  the  South  Platte  Eiver  and  moved 
toward  the  mountains.  Fording  Clear  Creek  at  a  point  several  miles  east 
of  the  foot-hills,  the  party  went  over  to  Ealston  Creek,  where  camp 
was  made.  After  putting  in  most  of  the  time  of  t%vo  days  in  examining 
the  bed  of  that  stream,  but  with  results  not  very  encouraging,  the  pros- 
pectors returned  to  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  and  reoceupied  their  former 
camp-site  in  the  evening  of  June  28th. 

While  on  Ealston  Creek,  the  Indian  members  of  the  organization  had 
begun  to  manifest  signs  of  waning  enthusiasm  and  to  show  that  they  were  not 
in  possession  of  the  industry,  patience  and  hopefulness  essential  to  the  char- 
acter of  successful  gold-hunters,  and  which  also  are  traits  of  the  confirmed 
though  unsuccessful  prospector.  In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  party's 
return  to  Cherry  Creek,  Preacher  Beck  and  the  other  Indians  announced 
their  intention  to  start  back  home  on  the  next  day ;  and  eight  of  the  white 
men,  including  four  of  the  Georgians,  said  that  they  were  ready  to  go, 
too.  Fortune-hunting  in  the  "Pike's  Peak  gold-fields"  had  lost  its  charms 
for  them,  though  they  had  not  been  engaged  in  it  ten  days,  all  told.  The 
Cherokees  were  the  more  discouraged,  and  most  of  them  were  homesick. 
Moreover,  they  had  conceived  that  surely  the  party  would  liave  serious 
trouble  with  the  Indians  of  the  country  should  they  suspect  an  intention 
upon  the  part  of  the  expedition  2>ermanently  to  occupy  it,  and  which  was 
another  reason  for  the  resolution  to  leave  forthwith.  The  discontented 
white  members  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  would  be  nothing 
in  the  mining  business  in  the  Pike's  Peak  region,  and  that  the  company 
had  come  upon  a  fool's  errand.  William  G.  Eussell  and  his  steadfast 
associates  tried  to  persuade  the  malcontents  not  to  disrupt  the  organization, 
but  to  stay  a  while  longer;  pointing  out  that  but  little  prospecting  yet  had 
been  done,  that  they  had  found  some  proof  of  the  presence  of  gold,  and 
that  further  search  certainly  would  reveal  the  metal  in  profitable  quanti- 
ties. But  the  Cherokee  mind  was  made  up  to  go,  and  neither  argument 
nor  hopeful  persua.sion  could  change  it.  The  Indians  set  out  upon  their 
homeward  journey  at  noon  of  the  next  day,  taking  the  route  by  which 
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they  had  come  from  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  and  with  them  went  the  discour- 
aged pale-faces,  leaving  the  rest  of  their  comrades  to  remain  and  hunt  for 
gold  as  long  as  tliev  cared  to  do  so.  The  departing  white  men  were  T.  C. 
Dickson,  J.  Brock,  George  Howard  and  the  Frenchman,  Henry,  all  of  whom 
had  been  adopted  into  the  company  at  Manhattan,  Kansas ;  Philander  Sim- 
mons, the  frontierman,  who  put  off  to  resume  his  old  business  as  a  hunter 
and  trapper;  and  four  of  the  Georgians:  William  Anderson,  John  Hamp- 
ton, Joseph  McAfee,  and  Lewis  Ealston.  After  the  defection  of  Preacher 
Beck  and  his  fellow-Cherokees,  Indians  of  that  nation  do  not  again  figure 
in  events  associated  with  the  pioneer  history  of  the  countrv  that  is  now 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

Before  these  pilgrims  reached  the  Arkansas  River,  Dickson  heard  of 
the  Lawrence  party's  advent,  whereupon  he  deserted  the  deserters  and 
niade  off  to  find  these  newcomers,  joining  them  at  their  camp  in  the 
"Garden  of  the  Gods"  on  the  next  day  after  they  halted  there. 

The  Russell  company  now  was  reduced  to  thirteen  men:  William. 
Levi,  and  Oliver  Russell,  J.  H.  and  R.  J.  Pierce,  Samuel  Bates,  and  Solo- 
mon Roe,  of  the  Georgia  contingent;  and  Theodore  Herring,  Jacob  Jlas- 
terson,  William  A.  McFadding,  William  McKimmons,  Luke  Tierney,  and 
Yalarious  Young,  of  the  Manliattan  addition.  The  leaders  of  the  Russell 
expedition  had  come  into  the  country  with  a  determination  carefully  to 
prospect  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  northward  from  the  Arkansas 
River,  liaving  especially  in  view  the  parts  drained  by  the  South  Platte 
and  its  mountain  tributaries;  and  in  the  event  of  failure  here  to  go  to  the 
Black  Hills  (the  present  Laramie  Mountains,  of  Wyoming),  in  which, 
according  to  vagrant  reports  that  were  in  circulation  at  that  time,  some 
gold  had  been  found.  Therefore  they  and  their  remaining  associates, 
undismayed  by  the  decimation  of  their  party,  immediately  resumed  pros- 
pecting, turning  their  attention  to  CheiTy  Creek  and  the  River  Platte. 

However,  not  much  time  was  given  to  the  creek.  Several  of  the  men 
investigated  its  bed  for  a  mile  or  so  from  its  mouth  and  found  "colors" 
of  gold  here  and  there,  while  others  apjilied  themselves  to  the  river.  On 
June  30th,  the  camp  was  moved  up  the  eastward  side  of  the  Platte  to  the 
place  where  the  Indian  trader,  John  S.  Smith,  and  his  Mexican  partners 
had  mined  in  the  year  before,  near  the  river's  channel  close  to  its  inter- 
section by  Denver's  present  Virginia  Avenue,  two  and  one-quarter  miles 
south  of  the  State  capitol.  Here,  on  the  next  day,  five  or  six  dollare' 
worth  of  dust  was  washed  out.  and  on  each  of  two  or  three  succeeding 
days  values  amounting  to  about  ten  dollars  were  obtained.  Moving  on  up 
the  river  (south),  the  prospectors  made  their  next  halt  at  the  mouth  of 
the  ri^'ulet  that  discharges  into  the  Platte  just  above  the  present  "Over- 
land Park",  and  where  they  worked  a  day  of  .<o,  but  with  indifferent 
results.  Their  next  move  was  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  now  called  Little 
Dry  Creek,  that  flows  through  the  town  of  Englewood,  which  joins  the 
southern  limits  of  Denver.  In  their  first  day"s  work  in  the  bed  of  this 
creek,  at  a  spot  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth,  more  gold  than  they  liad 
yet  seen  in  any  place  since  the  lieginning  of  their  investigations  rewarded 
their  labors  and  enlivened  their  hopes — a  discovery  that  developed  into 
the  most  significant  and  important  made  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country  in 
that  year.  During  the  next  few  days,  the  party  washed  out  "several  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth"  of  dust  from  the  sands  of  Little  Drv  Creek. 
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While  the  Russell  men  were  engaged  in  this  agreeable  labor,  a  party 
of  wayfarers  upon  tlieir  way  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Westport,  Missouri, 
encamped  near  the  mouth  of  Ralston  Creek,  in  the  bed  of  which  they 
found  some  grains  of  gold.  One  of  them,  a  man  named  Cantrell,  visited 
the  Dry  Creek  diggings.  Upon  his  departure  lie  was  given  tlie  full  of  a 
small  sack  of  the  sand  and  silt  in  which  his  hosts  were  working,  and  which 
he  carried  to  Westport,  where  it  was  carefully  washed  by  an  old  California 
miner  named  Ira  Evans,  and  for  its  quantity  yielded  a  fair  amount  of 
gold.  This  result,  together  with  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  richness 
of  the  Dry  Creek  diggings,  were  heralded  as  final  confirmations  of  the 
reality  of  the  "Pike's  Peak  gold-fields",  and  caused  no  small  stir*  as  they 
appeared  in  one  newspaper  after  another  in  the  States. 

By  the  middle  of  July,  the  work  of  the  Russell  men  at  Dry  Creek 
had  ceased  to  be  mining  and  become  lean  prospecting  farther  up  its  course 
and  also  in  the  bed  of  the  Platte  River,  in  the  iimnediate  vicinity.  At  that 
time,  six  members  of  the  party  set  out  upon  an  excursion  up  the  river,  and 
went  a  few  miles  into  the  South  Park,  but  came  back  with  empty  hands. 
On  the  return  of  these  scouts  from  their  barren  journey,  the  company  de- 
cided in  coimcil  to  explore  the  country  to  the  northward.  Leaving  "Placer 
Camp"' — as  the  Dry  Creek  diggings  had  been  named— in  the  fore  part  of 
August,  the  prospectors  proceeded  leisurely  along  the  base  of  the  foot-hills, 
examining  the  creek-teds  and  other  promising  places  as  they  advanced, 
until  they  were  beyond  the  locality  in  which  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains 
join  the  main  range,  in  what  is  cow  our  Larimer  County.  But  this  toiir 
yielded  no  better  results  than  had  come  from  that  made  by  the  detachment 
which  went  to  the  South  Park.  Its  farthest  northing  appears  to  have 
been  somewhere  near  the  place  where  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  escapes  from 
the  foot-hills,  and  where  the  party  encamped  on  September  ith.  In  the 
account  of  this  excursion  given- me  by  Dr.  Russell,  he  said: 

'•That  night  snow  began  falling,  and  continued  all  next  day.  Realizing  that 
we  were  too  far  north,  we  started  on  our  retvnn  journey  to  the  Platte,  and  reached 
our  old  camp  [Placer  Camp]  about  the  middle  of  the  month." 

A  council  now  was  held  to  determine  plans  for  the  future.  Expecting 
an  early  oncoming  of  winter,  and  believing  it  inexjoedient  to  attempt  fur- 
ther prospecting  during  the  remainder  of  the  autumn,  William  and  Oliver 
Russell  decided  to  return  to  their  homes  in  Georgia  and  there  to  organize 
another  and  larger  company  to  come  out  in  the  following  spring  with  an 
ample  outfit  and  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions  for  the  next  season's 
operations,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  agreed  upon  building  winter  quar- 
ters and  remaining  on  the  Soutli  Platte  until  the  arrival  of  the  proposed 
reenforcement  of  men  and  suj^plies.  The  leaders  of  the  company  knew 
that  the  plarer-gold  they  had  found  at  Smith's  abandoned  diggings  and 
in  the  bed  of  Dry  Creek,  near  the  moutli  of  that  stream,  had  been  carried 
down  by  water  from  gold-bearing  lodes,  that  probably  were  rich  in  the 
metal,  and  which  existed  somewhere  higher  up  on  the  South  Platte  or  on 
some  of  its  affluents,  and  were  convinced  that  these  lodes  could  and  would 
be  discovered.  Upon  a  suggestion  by  Dr.  Russell,  it  was  also  decided  that 
the  winter  quarters  for  those  who  were  to  stay  should  be  built  at  the  mouth 
of  Cherry  Creek. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  while  Placer  Camp  was  the  scene  of  the 
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most  encouraging  discovery  of  gold  made  in  the  Pike"s  Peak  country  in 
1858,  and  was  a  place  of  great  interest  to  most  of  our  pioneers  of  that 
year,  its  locality  did  not  hecome  a  mining-district  of  much  importance  in 
after-days. 

About  the  time  the  Georgians  had  settled  their  plans  for  the  inunedi- 
ate  future,  the  old  plainsman,  roving  trader  and  erstwhile  miner,  John  S. 
Smith,  appeared  at  Placer  Camp  on  a  friendly  visit  to  them.  When  he 
was  informed  that  most  of  them  intended  to  remain  on  the  South  Platte 
until  spring,  he  proposed  that  he  be  allowed  to  join  them  for  the  winter, 
and  that  he  and  they  build  a  "double-cabin",  one  part  of  which  he  with  his 
Indian  'wife  and  other  belongings  should  occupy.  While  the  Georgians 
had  not  been  molested  in  any  manner  by  Indians,  they  thought  the  trader's 
great  influence  among  the  Cheyennes  and  the  Arapahoes  would  assure 
them  a  continuation  of  this  immunity  from  annoyance  during  the  winter. 
Therefore,  and  as  he  agreed  to  supply  from  his  meager  stock  of  goods  a 
few  articles  of  which  they  were  in  need,  his  proposition  was  accepted. 

Smith,  and  another  small  trader  named  William  McGaa  (otherwise 
"Jack  Jones"),  had  set  up  their  lodges  near  the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Train 
about  the  beginning  of  September,  and  the  Georgians  had  heard  of  them 
while  on  their  northern  excursion.  Having  learned  several  days  later  that 
two  companies  of  prospectors  had  come  into  the  Pike's  Peak  country-  to 
search  for  gold  and  now  wore  encamped  on  the  South  Platte,  near  Cherry 
Creek  (the  Lawrence  party  having  by  this  time  become  neighbors  of 
Placer  Camp),  the  traders  had  moved  into  the  locality  before  the  middle 
of  that  month,  and  already  had,  a§  related  in  the  next  following  chapter 
of  this  volume,  participated  with  some  of  the  Lawrence  men  in  organizing 
a  town  company,  which  was  to  occuj)y  and  plat  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  city 
of  Denver. 

Shortly  after  the  Eussell  comjianyV-  arrangements  for  the  coming 
winter  had  been  determined,  Dr.  Eussell,  E.  J.  Pierce,  William  McFad- 
ding,  and  William  Mclvimmons.  with  two  wagons  and  their  teams,  left 
Placer  Camp  to  go  to  Fort  Garland,  there  to  obtain  some  additional  sup- 
plies. A  few  days  later,  William  and  Oliver  Eussell  started  upon  their  long 
journey  to  northern  Georgia,  and  at  the  same  time  Trader  Smith  and  the 
remaining  "Eussell  Boys"',  as  he  called  them,  moved  down  to  Cherry  Creek 
to  construct  the  winter  quarters.  These  builders  erected  a  roiigh  cabin  of 
good  size,  with  a  "shed  roof"  covered  with  earth,  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  South  Platte,  some  two  hundred  yards  above  the  mouth  of  CheiTV 
Creek.  It  stood  near  what  is  now  the  northeast  corner  of  Eleventh  and 
Wewatta  streets,  in  "West  Denver",  and  which  locality'  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  occupied  by  railway  tracks.  This  cabin  was.  so  far  as  known, 
the  first  habitation  built  by  white  men  upon  the  site  of  pioneer  Denver 
City,  but  not,  as  we  shall  see  hereinafter,  the  first  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  city.  Concerning  this  historic  domicile  and  the  arrival  at  the  mouth 
of  Chern'  Creek  of  another  company  of  Colorado's  pioneers,  I  quote  from 
my  History  of  Denver  the  following,  which  is  from  the  personal  remi- 
niscences that  Dr.  Eussell  contributed  to  that  work : 

"When  I  got  back  from  Fort  Garland — having  gone  on  ahead  of  the  others — ■ 
past  the  middle  of  October,  I  found  the  cabin  finished  except  the  chimneys,  and 
occupied  by  the  builders,  with  some  Arapahoe  Indians  camped  near  by.  The  boys 
told  me  that  out  of  respect  to  IMrs.  Wa-po-la  Smith,  the  Smith  end  of  it  was  finished 
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first.  They  also  said  that  our  frienil  Sniitli  had  contrived  to  avoid  most  of  the 
hard  work  in  building.  I  also  found  that  during  my  ab.sence  a  considerable  party, 
headed  by  D.  C.  Oakes,  had  come  up  the  Platte  from  Omaha  and  joined  our  new 
eamp.  Other  parties  soon  canoe  in,  among  them  being  Henry  Allen,  William 
Slaughter,  and — I  think — Andrew  Sagendorf.  Upon  my  return,  our  double  cabin 
was  the  only  structure  on  either  side  of  Cherry  creek,  and  no  other  was  begun  until 
we  started  in  to  organize  a  town  company,  which  we  did  in  a  few  days." 

It  was  Smith's  connection  with  this  cabin,  which  originally  was  in- 
tended to  sen^e  only  a  temporary  purpose,  that  gave  rise  to  the  story  told 
in  later  years,  and  which  continues  to  be  repeated  occasionally,  that  he 
had  a  "ranch"'  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  when  the  pioneers  of  Denver 
loegan  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Colorado's  metropolis. 

In  the  meantime  our  other  party  of  Argonauts,  the  Lawrence  men.  had 
not  been  idle,  although  their  activities  as  miners  were  not  rewarded  in 
accordance  with  the  hopes  and  expectatons  they  had  brought  with  them 
to  the  mountains.  For  several  days  after  the  company's  arrival  at  the 
''Garden  of  the  Gods",  some  of  its  members  appear  to  have  l^een  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  novelty  of  their  situation  and  its  environment 
than  in  prospecting.  As  soon  as  the  organization  had  settled  in  camp, 
Frank  M.  Cobb,  Jolm  D.  Miller,  and  Augustus  Yoorhees  put  out  for  the 
summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  which  they  reached  without  serious  difficulty  and 
where  they  looked  the  landscape  o'er.  A  day  or  two  after  their  return, 
another  small  band,  which  included  Mrs.  James  H.  Holmes,  accomplished 
the  same  exploit.  So  far  as  there  is  any  record,  Mrs.  Holmes  was  the  firet 
woman  to  set  foot  upon  the  crest  of  that  famous  peak. 

After  two  or  three  weeks  of  fruitless  prospecting  in  the  vicinitv-  of 
their  encampment,  these  fortune-hunters  concluded  to  go  to  the  south- 
ward to  see  if  they  could  find  gold  in  that  direction,  never  dreaming  that 
just  beyond  the  grand  mountain  that  towered  near  them  lay  one  of  the 
world's  great  gold-fields.  .Vt  this  time,  several  of  those  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  party,  including  Middleton  and  Holmes  and  their  wives, 
decided  to  separate  from  it,  which  they  did  when  the  caravan  reached  the 
Arkansas  Biver. 

Having  moved  do\ra  the  valley  of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  the  Law- 
rence men  crossed  the  Arkansas  and  took  the  old  trail  that  led  through  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass,  near  the  western  end  of  which  stood  Fort  Garland. 
While  upon  their  way  they  examined  various  places  that  seemed  promising, 
but  as  they  saw  nothing  that  looked  like  the  object  of  their  mission,  they 
had  become  almost  persuaded  that  the  "Pike's  Peak  gold-fields''  were 
naught  but  delusions  and  snares.  Proceeding  over  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
they  halted  on  the  upper  reaches  of  Sangre  de  Cristo  Creek,  which  drains 
the  western  slope  of  that  depression.  Here,  upon  the  edge  of  a  district 
in  which  Spanish  and  Mexican  miners  had  worked  in  earlier  times,  they 
began  to  prospect  with  fresh  hopefulness  and  soon  found  some  faint 
"colors"'. 

A  few  days  later,  a  frontierman,  who  had  come  from  the  South 
Platte,  told  these  eager  argonauts  of  the  Russell  party's  discovery  at  Dry 
Creek.  As  this  was  the  first  news  they  had  heard  of  any  one  having  seen 
more  than  a  trace  of  the  yellow  metal  in  the  "Pike's  Peak  gold-fields" 
during  that  summer,  and  as  it  conveyed  to  them  something  like  a  definite 
promise,  they  decided  to  go  immediately   to  the  source   of   the   welcome 
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tidings.  Several  members  of  the  company  were  sent  in  haste  to  Fort 
Garland  for  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions,  and  upon  the  return"  of  these 
the  caravan  stai-ted  for  the  South  Platte.  Mr.  John  D.  Miller,  one  of  the 
survivors  of  the  organization,  and  at  the  time  of  this  writing  a  citizen  of 
Pueblo,  recently  told  me  that  the  party  covered  the  distance  to  the  head 
of  Cherry  Creek  at  a  "record"  gait  for  ox-teams,  especially  after  striking 
the  trail  that  had  been  worn  in  the  fur-trading  period,  from,  the  mouth 
of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille  by  way  of  the  site  of  the  city  of  Denver  to 
Fort  Laramie.  While  descending  the  course  of  historic  Cherry  Creek, 
they  searched  for  the  precious  dust  at  every  opportunity,  but  -n-ith  scarcely 
better  luck  than  they  had  had  in  the  South.  Pulling  into  Placer  Camp 
on  September  4th,  tliey  were  greatly  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find 
it  abandoned  by  the  Eussell  men,  who  were  then  upon  tlieir  prospecting 
tour  into  the  northward  country. 

The  Lawrence  party  did  not  remain  at  Placer  Camp,  hut  on  Seiitem- 
ber  5th  established  their  encampment  on  higher  ground,  on  the  eastward 
side  of  the  South  Platte,  about  a  mile  farther  north.  This  location  was 
not  chosen  because  it  seemed  to  be  a  promising  locality  for  mining,  but 
mainly  for  another  purpose.  '  Believing  that  placer-diggings  sufficiently 
profitable  to  give  a  settlement  a  good  start  would  be  developed  at  Dry 
Creek,  several  members  of  the  company  already  had  planned  to  "lay  out"' 
a  town  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  and  for  which  this  camping-place 
afforded  an  eligible  site.  Although  there  were  a  few  dissenters,  who 
thought  the  new  "city"  should  be  founded  at  the  month  of  Cherry  Creek, 
a  town  company  was  organized  on  the  second  day  after  the  party  had 
taken  possession  of  this  ground,  and  of  which  enterprise  some  jjarticulars 
appear  in  the  next  chapter. 

During  that  autumn  the  majority  of  these  amateur  miners  prospected 
industriously  in  the  general  vicinity  of  their  town,  but  upon  the  whole 
with  a  small  measure  of  success.  Several  of  them,  who  had  left  their 
homes  with  an  intention  to  return  before  the  oncoming  of  winter,  and  of 
whom  some  had  accumulated  a  little  gold-dust,  set  out  for  eastern  Kansas 
early  in  October.  When  they  arrived  at  their  destination,  ragged  and  un- 
kempt from  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  migrations,  and  notwithstanding 
the  bald  fact  that  the  actual  results  of  their  expedition  and  its  operations 
had  been  disappointing,  they  were  heavily  laden  with  fascinating  stories 
of  what  they  had  seen  and  found  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country.  Those  who 
had  gold  with  them  exhibited  it  with  pride,  and  the  sight  of  the  shining 
grains  of  metal  made  the  beholders  believe  that  -  these  returned  miners 
had  much  more  in  concealment  about  their  persons.  As  most  of  them 
expressed  their  determination  to  go  back  to  the  mountains  early  in  the 
next  spring,  this  and  their  display  of  South  Platte  gold-dust  caused  many 
of  those  who  fell  in  with  them  to  resolve  to  do  likewise. 

The  departure  of  the  Eussell  and  Lawrence  expeditions  from  the 
Kansas  frontier,  bound  for  the  "Pike's  Peak  gold-fields"',  had  been  noised 
abroad  almost  before  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  during  the  following 
summer  wildly  exaggerated  reports  of  the  results  of  their  operations  were 
set  afloat  in  the  border  towns,  and  which  drifted  thence  into  the  States. 
These  fantastic  yarns  grew  in  size  and  splendor  as  they  traveled.  The  sack 
of  "gold-dirt"  taken  from  Placer  Camp  to  Westport  Ijy  the  wayfarer,  Can- 
trell,  became  a  "sack  of  gold"';  and  other  tales  equally  extravagant,  but 
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without  any  foundation  wliatever,  accompanied  the  glorified  account  of  the 
bonanza  which  the  Russell  party  was  said  to  have  opened  in  the  bed  of 
Dry  Creek.  These  glowing  "advices  from  Pike's  Peak"'  stimulated  the 
organization  of  fortune-seeking  parties  in  several  towns  in  the  border 
country  along  the  Missouri  River  to  go  to  the  new  land  of  promise;  and 
before  the  middle  of  September  some  of  these  were  upon  their  way  across 
the  plains. 

Of  the  several  companies  of  brave  and  hopeful  men  that  came  to  the 
Colorado  Mountains  in  that  autumn,  a  majority  made  the  mouth  of  Cherry 
Creek  their  destination.  The  first  to  api>ear  there  was  the  party  which 
Dr.  Russell  said  was  'Tieaded  by  D.  C.  Oakes",  and  which  arrived  on 
October  10th,  having  come  by  way  of  the  Platte  and  South  Platte  rivers. 
Major  Oakes  was  from  Glenwood,  Mills  County,  Iowa,  which  county  bor- 
ders upon  the  Missouri  River,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  that  State ; 
and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  members  of  his  company  also  were  from  that 
county.  Ten  days  later,  another  party,  organized  at  Omaha,  and  which 
came  up  the  Platte  Valley,  pulled  into  the  general  camp  at  the  mouth  of 
Cherry  Creek.  On  October  24th,  a  large  caravan,  accompanied  by  fifty- 
six  men  and  the  wife  of  one  of  them,  arrived  there.  This  company  was  a 
consolidation  of  several  parties,  from  Missouri,  eastern  Kansas,  and  south- 
eastern Nebraska,  which  had  united  their  forces  at  Fort  Kearny  and 
thence  had  followed  the  Platte  River  route.  Before  the  close  of  that  month 
three  or  four  other  bands  of  expectant  pilgrims  from  the  Missouri  River 
region  joined  those  already  assembled  on  the  ground  upon  which  the 
foundations  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Pike's  Peak  country  soon  were  to  be 
laid. 

In  that  month,  also,  a  temporary  settlement  in  what  is  now  our 
Boulder  County  was  made  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Boulder.  The  party  that  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  on  Octo- 
ber 20th  had  constituted  about  one-half  of  the  original  company.  When 
the  organization  had  reached  the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Vrain,  some  twenty 
of  its  members  separated  from  the  others  and  took  a  different  course  for 
the  remainder  of  their  journey.  This  detachment,  mostly  of  men  from 
Nebraska  CUty,  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  which  then  was  a  downcast 
frontier  town,  consisted  of  Captain  Tliomas  Aikins,  his  son,  and  S.  J. 
Aikins,  the  Captain's  nephew;  Alfred  A.  Brookfield,  Henry  W.  Chiles, 
Charles  Clouser,  W.  Dickens  (or  Dickson),  David  Gordon  and  his  brother, 
Thomas  Lorton,  W.  Moore,  John  Rothrock,  Theodore  Squires,  two  broth- 
ers named  Wheelock,  Captain  A.  K.  Yount,  and  several  others,  whose 
names  are  not  of  available  record.  Captain  Yount  is  represented  to  have 
told  that  he  "mounted  the  walls  of  the  old  fort  [Fort  St.  Vrain],  and 
with  the  field-glass  could  see  that  the  mountains  looked  right  for  gold, 
and  the  valleys  looked  rich  for  grazing;  and  could  discern  bands  of  Indian 
ponies  and  antelojDe  feeding  together".  Others  of  the  detacliment  having 
taken  the  same  beautiful  and  inspiring  view,  the  party  crossed  the  South 
Platte,  near  the  old  fort,  and  moved  up  St.  Vrain  Creek  to  Boulder  Creek, 
and  thence  by  the  course  of  the  latter  to  the  locality  of  the  mouth  of 
Bouldex  Canon,  arriving  there  on  October  17th.  Here,  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  these  pioneers  of  our  Boulder  County,  having  named  the  place  "Red 
Rock",  "on  account  of  the  red  sandstone  cliffs"',  built  of  logs  a  group  of 
rude  structures  to  shelter  them  during  the  approaching  winter,  and  which 
appear  to  have  been  those  that  became  known  soon  afterward  as  "the  Eleven 
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Cabins".  Although  the  mountains  had  •'looked  right  for  gold"'  in  the 
encouraging  view  from  the  walls  of  Fort  St.  Vrain,  the  party  seems  to 
have  done  no  effective  prospecting  until  the  middle  of  the  following  January. 
At  the  time  these  Argonauts  halted  at  the  mouth  of  Boulder  Caiion, 
two  French  petty  traders,  Antoine  and  Nicholas  Janise  (or  Jeunesse),  had 
been  encamped  for  several  weeks  on  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre,  at  a  point  a  few 
miles  above  the  site  of  our  city  of  Fort  Collins,  in  company  with  a  band 
of  Arapahoe  Indians  under  a  chieftain  named  Bald  Wolf.  During  October 
and  November  they  were  joined  by  some  other  Frenchmen  and  a  dozen 
or  so  of  straggling  American  gold-seekers.  As  the  mixed  party  decided 
to  remain  there  until  the  coming  of  spring,  several  cabins,  which  soon  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  an  ambitious  town,  were  built  upon  that  ground  for 
winter  quarters. 

Among  the  later  comers  to  the  Pike's  Peak  country  in  1858  was  a 
small  company  formed  in  eastern  Kansas  and  which  moved  to  the  moun- 
tains by  way  of  the  Arkansas  River  trails,  under  the  leadership  of  one  of 
its  members  named  William  O'Donnell.  Very  little  knowledge  of  this  or- 
ganization, which  was  known  as  the  "O'Donnell  party",  now  is  available. 
The  majority  of  those  who  constituted  it  seem  to  have  been  controlled  by  an 
intention  to  become  settlers — in  the  ordinar\'  meaning  of  the  term — rather 
than  by  a  purpose  to  make  gold-mining  their  main  object  while  in  the 
conntrv-.  They  halted  upon  the  ground  around  the  confluence  of  Monu- 
ment Creek  and  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  where,  shortly  afterward,  their 
number  was  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  a  few  members  of  the  Law- 
rence party,  who  had  deserted  the  embiTo  town  of  that  company  on  the 
South  Platte.  Before  the  coming  of  winter,  this  little  community  on  the 
Fontaine  built  some  cabin-shelters  and  began  to  plan  for  laying  out  a 
"city"  upon  the  land  around  them.  Ere  this  a  smaller  liand  of  late- 
comers had  located  about  two  miles  up  Monument  Creek,  and  likewise 
were  contemplating  the  beginning  of  a  metropolis. 

The  locality  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille  was  as  attrac- 
tive to  some  of  our  pioneers  of  1858  as  it  had  been  to  the  fur  traders,  and 
before  the  close  of  that  year  it  was  occupied  by  a  party  of  Americans  who 
were  virtually  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Pueblo.  The  first  of  these  were 
Josiah  F.  Smith,  Otto  Winneka,  Frank  Dorris,  and  George  Lebaum,  who 
had  come  from  St.  Louis,  crossing  the  plains  by  the  Santa  Fe  and  Arkan- 
sas River  trails.  They  reached  the  month  of  the  Fontaine  about  the 
middle  of  November,  and  went  into  camp  on  the  eastern  side  of  that 
stream  a  short  distance  above  its  union  with  the  river.  Present!}'  they 
were  joined  by  Robert  Middleton  with  his  wife  and  child,  George  Peck, 
and  one  or  two  other  memters  of  the  Lawrence  company  who  had  sepa- 
rated froni  that  liistoric  band  of  Colorado  Argonauts.  By  the  close  of 
the  year,  the  setttlement,  which  now  consisted  of  several  cabins,  had  re- 
ceived a  number  of  additional  citizens,  among  whom  were  William  H. 
Green,  from  Wisconsin;  William  Kroenig,  from  New  Mexico;  Aaron  Sims, 
Anthony   Thomas,   and    George   McDougall — who   had  crossed   the   plains 

with  the  Russell  expedition.     These  were  followed  soon  by  — Bro-mi, 

J.  JL  Shafer,  and  two  others  of  importance,  the  latter  constituting  the 
partnership  of  Wing  &  Cooper,  from  Jlissouri,  and  whose  wagons  were 
laden  with  a  small  stock  of  frontier  merchandise.  This  firm  opened  a 
store,  and  constructed  a  large  corral  for  the  safe-keeping  of  livestock  in 
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the  ni^ht-time.  As  a  whole,  the  assemblage  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fontaine 
develoiDed  a  greater  preference  for  engaging  in  trade  and  speculation  than 
for  hunting  for  gold  in  its  wild  fonn. 

Several  other  organizations  of  pioneer  Pike"s  Peakers,  indifferent  to 
the  rather  common  Ijeliefs  as  to  the  hardness  of  autunm  weather  on  the 
plains,  started  from  the  Missouri  River  border  for  the  mountains  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Not  all  of  those  who  constituted  these  bands  intended 
manually  to  dig  for  gold,  as  there  were  merchants,  mechanics,  professional 
men,  town-company  organizers,  and  some  general  adventurers  among  them. 
But  all  were  inspired  and  led  on  by  the  grossly  exaggerated  reports  they 
had  heard  of  the  results  of  the  Russell  party's  operations  during  the 
previous  summer,  btit  which  had  no  more  foundation  than  has  been  set 
forth  upon  the  pages  of  this  chapter.  Xearly  all  of  these  later  comers 
made  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  their  immediate  destination,  near  which 
the  opulent  diggings  were  understood  to  lie. 

In  that  period,  the  region  that  was  popularly  called  "the  Pike's  Peak 
country"'  was  divided  among  four  Territories — New  Mexico,  Ttah,  Ne- 
braska, and  Kansas.  The  STth  parallel  of  latitude  marked  then,  as  it  does 
now,  that  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  lying  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide ;  but  east  of  the  divide,  between  it  and  the  103d  merid- 
ian of  longitude,  the  area  of  that  Territory  projected  northward  to  the 
38th  parallel,  which  clips  a  bend  of  the  Arkansas  River  where  our  town 
of  La  Junta  stands.  That  part  of  the  sinuous  line  of  the  Continental 
Divide,  from  the  37th  parallel  northwardly  to  the  42d  parallel,  and  from 
the  central  section  of  which  the  locality  of  the  city  of  Denver  is  within 
view,  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  Utah.  The  -tOth  parallel  of  latitude, 
which  is  the  north  line  of  our  Adams  County,  and  which  courses  about 
two  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Boulder,  was  the  southern  boundary  of 
Nebraska  and  the  northern  of  Kansas.  The  southern  line  of  Kansas  ran 
west  on  the  37th  parallel  to  tlie  103d  meridian;  thence  north  on  that 
meridian  to  the  38th  parallel:  and  thence  west  on  that  parallel  to  the 
Continental  Divide,  where  that  Territory  joined  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

But  while  the  Pike's  Peak  country  was  thus  divided  among  these  sev- 
eral Territories,  it  was  not  of  two  of  them  for  the  purposes  of  administering 
law ;  and  it  was  in  the  western  ends  of  these  two  that  our  pioneer  American 
settlements  were  made.  From  the  legal  standpoint  the  western  part  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  constituted  a  "No  Man's  Land";  the  only  "jurisdic- 
tion" that  applied  to  these  sections  being  that  of  the  Indian  tribes  which 
occupied  them.  Although  these  conditions  and  their  effects  are  considered 
at  some  length  upon  later  pages  of  this  volume,  it  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  cause  thereof  was  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress — the  "Kansas- 
Nebraska  organic  act'' — authorizing  and  establishing  the  Territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  A  clause  in  this  law  siJecificaUy  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  these  Territories  the  parts  of  their  areas  that  were  held 
by  Indian  tribes  which  had  not  by  treaty  ceded  to  the  United  States  their 
rights  to  their  lands,  and  also  had  not  consented  by  treaty  to  be  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  Territories.  Therefore,  as  no  such  treaty, 
or  treaties,  had  been  made  by  the  United  States  with  the  Indian  tribes 
occupying  the  western  parts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  our  American  pioneers 
entered  and  took  possession  of  districts  of  the  national  domain  over  which 
no  dulv  organized  form  of  local  government  existed  or  could  be  established, 
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and  in  which  there  were  no  lawful  safeguards  to  human  life,  no  legal  machin- 
ery for  the  punishmeht  of  assaults  upon  it,  nor  any  lawful  provisions  for 
maintaining  the  rights  of  property.  But  such  conditions  did  not  exist  in 
the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  as  the  organic  acts  for  those 
divisions  did  not  contain  the  restrictive  clause  that  I  have  outlined  above. 
However,  by  an  act  of  the  Kansas  Legislative  Assembly,  approved  by 
Acting  Governor  Daniel  Woodson  on  August  25,  1855,  all  that  part  of 
Kansas  Territory  lying  west  of  the  103d  meridian  was  "declared  to  con- 
stitute a  county,  to  be  known  as  Arapahoe  County".  Although  this  act, 
for  which  the  Assembly  had  no  autliority,  also  provided  for  the  organization 
of  the  county  and  for  locating  its  county  seat,  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  execute  the  law.  Indeed,  the  entire  western  half  of  the  present  State 
of  Kansas  practically  was  a  wilderness  at  the  time  our  American  pioneers 
came  to  Pike's  Peak.  Nevertheless,  this  Arapahoe  County  turned  out  to 
be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  their  body  politic  for  more  than  two  years. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PIONEER  TOWN  COMPANIES  IN  THE  PIKE's  PEAK  COUN- 
TRY.  FOUNDING  OF  MONTANA  CITY. LOCALITY  OF  ITS  SITE. — FORMA- 
TION OF  THE  ST.  CHARLES  TOWN  ASSOCIATION  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF 
CHERBY  CREEK. ITS  PROMOTERS'  ARTICLE  OF  AGREEMENT  AND  CON- 
STITUTION.— THEIR   ELECTION   OF  OFFICERS   AND   LOCATION    OF   A  TOWN 

SITE. — ASSEMBLY    OF    PIONEERS    AT    THE    MOUTH    OF    CHERRY    CREEK. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  AUR.UilA  CITY  TOWN  COMPANY. — ITS  CONSTITU- 
TION AND  BY'-LAWS. — BEGINNING  OF  THE  CITY'  OF  DENVER. — ELECTION 
OF  OFFICERS  AND  OF  A  DELEGATE  TO  CONGRESS  AND  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  THE  KANSAS  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. AURARIA  THE  FIRST  SETTLE- 
MENT UPON  THE  SITE  OF  PIONEER  DENVER. EFFORTS  TO  PROTECT  THE 

ST.   CHARLES  TOWN  SITE. ARRIVAL  OF  THE  LEAVENWORTH-LECOMPTON 

PARTY". ITS   PERSONNEL. — ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   DENVER   CITY   TOWN 

COMPANY. ST.    CHARLES    CLAIM    "JUMPED"   BY   THE   NEW    COMPANY. 

ELECTION    OF    OFFICERS    OF    THE    DENVER    CITY    COMPANY. SOURCE    OF 

ITS  NAME. PERVERSION  OF  HISTORICAL  FACTS  AS  TO  THE  FOUNDING  OF 

DENVER. ABANDONMENT  OF  MONTANA  CITY. EMBYRO  CITY  OF  ARAP- 
AHOE.  PIONEER     MERCANTILE     EST.ABLISHMENTS. — RIVALRY      OF     THE 

METROPOLES  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  CHERRY  CREEK. MEAGER  AND  DIS- 
COURAGING RESULTS  OF  GOLD-MINING  IN  1858. PIKE's  PEAKERS'  FAITH 

IN    THE    FUTURE   OF    THE    COUNTRY'. TOWN-BUILDING    ENTERPRISES    IN 

THE   WINTER  OF   1858-59. — FOUNDING   OF  BOULDER  CITY  AND   LAPORTE. 

EL  PASO  TOWN  COMPANY'S  EL  PASO  CITY. — ITS  LOCATION  AND  SHORT 

Lij-E. — EL    DORADO    AND    ITS    SOLITARY    CABIN. FOUNTAIN    CITY",    NEAR 

THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  FONTAINE  QUI  BOUILLE. AGRICULTURAL  OPERA- 
TIONS OF  SOME  OF  ITS  CITIZENS. — SPREAD  OF  THE  "pIKE's  PEAK  EX- 
CITEMENT" OVER  THE   STATES. 

Inasmuch  as  two  town  companies  were  formed  by  memters  of  the 
Lawrence  party,  in  the  month  of  September,  1858,  to  found  "cities'"  on 
the  South  Platte,  it  would  seem  that  most  of  those  who  constituted  that 
historic  group  of  Pike's  Peak  pioneers  were  more  disposed  to  employ  their 
time  and  talents  in  enterprises  involving  the  manipulation  of  real  estate 
than  to  engage  in  the  drudgery  of  prospecting  and  of  placer-mining.  This 
inclination  may  have  been  due  to  experience  in  or  less  direct  association 
with  the  business  of  locating  and  platting  pai:>er  metropoles  of  great  beauty 
and  promise  which  recently  had  flourished  along  the  Missouri  River  border. 

On  September  7th.  the  second  day  after  they  had  established  their 
encampment  a  mile  or  so  below  (north  of)  the  Russell  diggings  at  Dry 
Creek,  the  Lawrence  men  organized  the  "Montana  Town  Company",  to 
start- a  "city"  upon  the  ground  they  occupied.  Josiah  Hinraan  was  elected 
President  of  the  organization,  and  William  J.  Boyer  Secretary :  but  as  the 
company's  record  of  its  transactions  has  not  been  recovered,  the  names  of 
the  other  officers  can  not  now  Ije  ascertained.  These  promoters  located 
several  streets,  and  gave  their  town  the  pretty  and  appropriate  name  of 
"Montana  City".  Its  site,  which  is  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city 
of  Denver,  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  South  Platte,  four  and  one-half 
miles  south  of  the  State  capitol,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  West 
Evans  Avenue,  on  the  east  by  South  Tremont  Street,  on  the  south  by  West 
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Iliff  Avenue,  and  on  the  west  by  the  rivers  bed.  Ten  or  twelve  cabins 
were  bnilt  there  in  orderly  town-fashion  during  September  and  October, 
and  the  settlement  bid  fair  to  become  the  pi-incipal  center  of  municipal 
activity  in  the  ''new  gold  region"'. 

Although  Montana  City  was  the  first  American  town  laid  out  and 
built  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country,  it  did  not  prove  permanent.  Its  career 
was  cut  short  and  its  population  absorbed  by  the  rival  communities  which 
sprang  up  at  the  mouth  of  CheiTy  Creek  later  in  that  autumn;  and  before 
the  summer  of  the  next  year  scarcely  a  vestige  of  this  primitive  hamlet 
remained. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  several  members  of  the  Lawrence 
company,  who  were  of  the  l>elief  that  Montana  City  did  not  occupy  the 
most  desirable  location  on  the  South  Platte  for  a  metropolis,  resolved  to 
break  away  from  their  associates  and  found  a  rival  "city"'  upon  a  more 
eligible  site.  This  group  of  insurgents  consisted  of  Frank  M.  Cobb,  Jolm 
A.  Churchill,  Adnah  French,  William  Hartley,  Charles  Xichols,  William 
N.  Smith,  and  T.  C.  Dickson ;  the  latter,  as  I  have  mentioned  on  a  pre- 
ceding page,  having  become  one  of  the  Lawrence  party  by  adoption. 

These  seceders  had  regarded  the  locality  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek 
as  the  better  place  for  a  settlement,  and  which  at  that  time  was  imoccupicHi 
by  either  white  or  red  men.  The  two  traders  among  the  Indians,  John  S. 
Smith  and  William  McGaa,  now  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  with  whom 
the  LaAvrence  desertere  at  once  formed  an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  company  to  establish  and  exploit  a  town  upon  their  preferred 
site.  In  seeking  the  cooperation  of  the  traders,  the  promoters  of  the  new 
project  had  in  mind  the  same  considerations  which  induced  the  Russell 
party  shortly  afterward  to  enter  into  a  partnership  with  Smith  to  build 
joint  winter  quarters.  McGaa,  as  well  as  Smith,  had  an  Indian  wife,  and 
also  was  influential  among  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  tribes.  The  traders 
agreed  to  become  members  of  the  proposed  town  company,  and  to  see  that 
their  red  friends  and  acquaintances  made  no  objection  to  the  enterprise. 

On  September  24th,  the  members  of  the  combination  met  at  the  mouth 
of  Chen-y  Creek  to  organize  their  company.  After  formally  taking  pos- 
session of  a  tract  of  land  one  mile  square;  lying  eastward  of  the  river  and 
the  creek,  they  repaired  to  McGaa's  lodge,  which  stood  upon  the  ground, 
and  there  signed  the  necessary  documents,  which  evidently  had  l>een  pre- 
pared in  advance.  The  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  their  fundamental 
"Agreement"',  taken  from  the  original  record  of  the  organization,  and 
which  is  now  among  the  collections  of  our  State  Historical  Society: 

"Upper  W."iter3  of  the  South  Platte  River  at  tlie  Mouth  of  Chery  Creek  Ara- 
pahoho  County  Kansas  Territory." 

"September  24,  1858." 
"This  article  of  Agreement  \Mtnesseth  That  T.  C.  Dickson,  William  McGaa,  John 
A.  Churchill,  William  Smith  William  Hartley,  Adnah  French  John  S.  Smith  Frank 
M  Cobb  and  Charles  Nichols,  have  entered  into  the  following  agreement  which  they 
Bind  themselves  their  heirs  Administrators  Executors,  Assignees  &c.  forever  to  Well 
and  truly  Cary  out  the  Same. 

"Article  First :  Whereas,  the  aforesaid  Parties,  as  above,  have  Agreed  to  laj' 
out  Six  Hundred  and  Forty  Acres  of  Land  into  Streets,  Lots,  Blocks  &c  to  be  held 
by  them  for  Town  purposies,  and  Equally  divided  among  the  Above  members  except 
Such  Lots  as  the  company  Shall  See  proper  to  donate  to  Settlers,  or  for  other  pur- 
posies, and  no  Such  donations  Shall  be  made  without  the  consent  of  Two  thirds  of 
mi  Members, 
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"Article  Second:  It  is  further  agreed  by  the  aforesaid  parties  to  Locate  the 
town  on  the  East  Side  of  Chery  Creek,  and  to  commence  at  a  point  about  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty  Rods  from  its  mouth,  more  or  less  and  running  due  East  Three 
Hundred  and  twenty  Rods  thence  north  three  hundred  and  Twenty  Rods,  thence 
due  West  three  Hundred  and  Twenty  Rods,  thence  South  Tliree  hundred  and  Twenty 
Rods  to  the  Point  of  Starting. 

"Article  Third:  It  is  agreed  by  the  aforesaid  party  that  the  expeses  incured 
of  Surveying  Said  town  also  for  the  procuring  of  a  charter  Books  Maps  &c  and  all 
necessary  expenees  Shall  be  Equaly  borne  by  each  member  of  the  aforesaid  company. 
"Article  Fourth:  it  is  further  a  greed  by  John  S.  Smith  and  William  McGaa 
that  they  will  take  possession  and  hold  for  the  benefit  of  the  aforesaid  Company 
that  fraction  or  quarter  sectn  as  the  case  may  bee  lying  West  of  the  Town  and 
Adjoining  the  Same  and  use  their  influence  to  see  that  it  eventually  becomes  a 
part  of  the  town  and  the  common  property  of  said  Company  at  Government  priee 

the  purchase  money  to  be  raised  by  the  company Signed  and  Sealed  this 

Twenty  fourth  day  of  September  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  Eight " 

"William  McGaa" 
"John  S  Smith" 
"Adnah  French" 
"T.  C.  Dickson" 
"John  A.  Churchill" 
"William  Hartley" 
"Frank  M.  Cobb" 
"William  N  Smith," 
"Charles  Nichols" 

Having  signed  the  agreement,  the  parties  thereto,  on  the  same  day, 
adopted  a  "constitution",  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  copy  from  their 

record : 

"Constitution  of  the  St.  Charles  Association." 
"We,  the  undersigned  members  have  jointly  agreed  to  lay  out  a  Town  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  Chery  Creek  and  to  be  Equal   Stockholders  in   the  Same,   and  we  have 
adopted  the  following  Constitution  by  which  the  Town  Company  are  to  be  gov- 
erned  

"Article  First:  Their  Shall  be  a  president,  Vise  President  Secretary  Treas- 
urer and  Recorder  Wlio  Shall  be  Elected  by  ballott  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
company  and  who  together  With  four  others  of  who  air  to  be  elected  in  the  Same 
manner.  Shall  constitute  a  board  of  Directors  and  they  shall  hold  their  office  for 
the  tearm  of  one  year,  at  the  Expiration  of  which  time  a  new  Election  Shall  take 
plase,  but  provided  that  Said  Election  Shall  go  by  default,  then  the  aforesaid 
Officers  Shall  hold  their  positions  untill  the  next  annual  Election 

"Article  Second:  In  case  of  death  Absence  or  Resignation  of  the  aforesaid 
officers  a  majority  of  members  may  call  a  meeting  and  elect  others  in  there 
place 

"Article  Third:  It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  over  the 
meeting  of  the  Bord  to  preserve  order,  likewise  to  Sign  the  Certificates  of  Shares 
and  to  discharge  the  official  duties  devolving  upon  the  president  of  meeting  or  of 
Companies — 

"Article  Fourth:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-president  in  case  of  absence 
death  or  Resignation  of  the  President  to  discharge  all  the  duties  as  above  Required 
of  the  President 

"Article  Fifth:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  Keep  the  Books  of 
the  Town  Company  and  to  keep  the  proceedings  of  all  the  meetings  and  to  report 
the  Same  at  the  next  meeting  it  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  likewise  to 
sign  the  certificates  of  Shares 

"Article  Sixth:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  take  charge  of  Such 
Mony  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  place  in  his  hands  and  to  pay  out  the  Same 
to  order,  which  Shall  be  directed  by  the  Board  and  Signed  by  the  president  and 
Secretary 

"Article  Seventh:     It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recorder  to  Record  all  mort- 
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gages,     and  all  documents  Relating  to  town  lots  and  town  property,    and  his  fee 
Shall  be  fi.t  by  the  Board  of  directors 

"Article  Eigth:  The  Board  of  Trustees  Shall  consist  of  nine  of  the  present 
Stockholders  untill  otherwise  provided  for  by  bye  laws  which  they  may  hereafter 
adopt. 

"Article  ninth:  The  first  Election  for  officers  of  Said  town  company  Shall 
take    place    on    the    Tweny-eigth    Day    of    September    Eighteen    hundred    and    fifty 

Eight. 

"this  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  time  by  a  majority  of 

the  members " 

"Names" 
"Charles  Nichols  "Adnah  French" 

"T.  C.  Dickson"  "William  N.  Smith" 

"John  A  aiurchill  "William  JIcGaa" 

"Frank  M.  Cobb"  "John  S  Smith" 

"William  Hartley" 

On  September  28th.  the  members  of  this  close  corporation,  each  of 
whom  was  given  an  official  position  in  the  organization,  again  met  at 
McGaa's  lodge,  to  elect  trustees  and  executive  officers.  Of  their  transac- 
tions on  that  day,  the  record  saj-s: 

"Sep  the  28.  1858  At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Company  held  in  William  McGaa 
lodg  on  the  Platte  The  following  persons  was  Elected  To  fill  the  offices  as  provided 
for  by  the  Constitution 

"On  motion  Charles  Nichols  was  called  to  the  Chair  and  afterwards  elected 
Chairman  of  The  meeting.  The  meeting  came  to  Order  the  members  proceeded  to 
ballott  for  the  president  of  the  Town  company,  on  the  first  and  Second  ballott  no 
one  received  a  majority  over  All  the  rest  but  on  the  third  ballott  Adnah  French 
received  a  majority  and  was  Declared  Elected  President  of  the  Town  company. 
Then  the  members  proceeded  to  ballott  for  the  ballance  of  the  officers  which  re- 
sulted as  follows  William  McGaa  Elected  Vice  President  T  C  Dickson  was  Elected 
Secretary  John  S  Smith  was  Elected  Treasurer  Frank  M  Cobb  was  Elected  Recorder. 
The  officers  above  mentioned  together  with  four  others  which  was  William  Hartley 
Charles  Nichols  William  Smith  John  A  Churchill  was  declared  a  Bord  of  Trustees. 

"On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned." 

At  their  ne.\t  meeting,  held  on  October  2d,  the  promoters  of  St. 
Charles  City  adopted  some  additional  regulations,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  record: 

"Oct  the  2.  1858  By  Laws  of  The  St  Charles  Town  Company 

"Article  first 
"no  person  Can  become  a  member  of  the  St  Charles  Town  Company  unless  his  name 
Shall  first  be  proposed  by  one  of  the  members  and  at  the  next  meeting  The  members 
of  the  town  Company  may  go  into  an  Election  and  if  he  Shall  receive  tw-third  of  the 
votes  of  the  original  nine  members  he  Shall  become  a  member  of  the  St  Charles 
Town  Company  in  every  respect  except  the  right  to  cast  his  vote  for  or  against  an 
additional  member 

"Article  Second 
"no  one  member  of  the  St  Charles  Town  Company  Shall  have  the  power  to  transact 
any  business  for  The  Company  without  a  written  power  of  Attorney  and  it  Shall 
be  Signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Members" 

The  place  of  this  meeting  is  not  named  in  the  record,  but  according 
to  the  recollection  of  one  of  the  participants  it  was  held  at  Montana  City. 

The  "article  of  Agreement",  the  "Constitution'",  and  the  "By  laws" 
of  the  St.  Charles  Town  Company,  the  second  organization  of  the  kind 
in  the  Pike's  Peak  country,  are  the  earliest  "municipal"  documents  identi- 
fied with  the  American  settlement  of  Colorado  which  we  possess. 
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In  the  meantime  these  pioneers  had  run  a  line  around  their  square- 
mile  and  staked  its  comers,  and  also  had  tentatively  located  a  few  streets 
in  a  part  of  it.  The  leader  in  this  work  was  William  Hartle}-,  who  was 
a  land  surveyor  and  had  brought  with  him  from  eastern  Kansas  a  pocket- 
compass  and  a  chain.  The  boundaries  of  the  town  site  conformed  to  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  streets  were  planned  to  agree  in 
their  course  with  these  points,  an  arrangement  which  let  a  large  angular 
tract  between  the  western  line  of  the  town  site  and  the  Platte  River  and 
Chern'  Creek.  This  was  the  ''fraction  or  quarter  sectn"  of  which  Smith 
and  McGaa  were  to  take  possession  and  to  "use  their  iniluence  to  see  that 
it  eventually  becomes  a  part  of  the  town  and  the  common  property  of  said 
Company"'. 

The  "Point  of  starting"""  the  survey  is  in  the  city  block  now  bounded 
by  Larimer,  Fourteenth,  Lawrence,  and  Fifteenth  streets;  and  there  the 
first  stake  was  driven  in  the  first  proceedings  toward  founding  a  town  at 
the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek.  This  and  the  three  other  corner  stakes  were 
fair-sized  posts,  hewn  smooth  on  the  upper  part  of  one  side,  and  on  which 
dressed  surfaces  notices  that  the  tract  so  staked  had  been  '"taken  up""  for  a 
town  site  were  written  as  plainly  as  a  lead  pencil  could  make  them.  In 
thus  advertising  their  priority  of  right,  our  friends  followed  a  practice  that 
had  been  common  in  both  eastern  Kansas  and  eastern  Nebraska,  but  as 
they  had  appropriated  land  the  title  to  which  was  in  the  Indians,  their 
stakes  and  notices  were  of  no  valid  effect. 

After  the  meeting  of  October  2nd,  the  Lawrence  members  of  the  St. 
Charles  Town  Association  decided  to  go  back  to  eastern  Kansas,  to  remain 
there  through  the  coming  winter  and  to  return  to  their  town  site  in  the 
following  spring.  Smith  and  McGaa  having  agreed  to  guard  and  protect 
the  company's  interests  during  their  absence.  They  had  not  built  any 
kind  of  structure  upon  their  town  site,  having  made  Montana  City  their 
headquarters  while  organizing  their  association  and  surveying  their  land 
at  Cherry  Creek,  and  which  also  was  their  point  of  departure  when  they 
started  for  their  former  homes.  The  entry  in  their  record  next  after  that 
of  October  2d,  is  that  of  the  "minutes"  of  a  meeting  at  which  McGaa  and 
Smith  were  not  present,  held  at  Montana  City  on  the  day  the  other  pro- 
moters of  St.  Charles  set  out  for  eastern  Kansas,  and  which  entry  reads 
as  follows: 

"Oct  the  9  1858  At  a  meeting  on  the  platte  their  being  two  thirds  of  the 
members  present  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  Change  the  name  of  the  town  from 
Golden  City  to  St  Charles  which  was  Dun  by  motion  of  T   C   Dickson 

"on  motion  the  meeting  adjourned" 
ff 

In  explanation  of  this  apparently  contradictory  entry,  i\Ir.  Dickson 
stated  to  the  present  writer,  some  years  ago,  that  "St.  Charles''  was  the 
name  agreed  upon  in  the  beginning  by  all  the  members  of  the  association, 
and  which  had  teen  proposed  by  Charles  Nichols,  who  had  formerly  dwelt 
in  St.  Charles,  Missouri ;  that  after  the  company's  organization  some  of  its 
"stockholders"  concluded  that  the  name  ought  to  be  "Golden  City",  and 
insisted  that  the  town  should  be  so  called,  in  recognition  of  the  golden 
character  which  faith  and  hope — though  but  little  else  at  that  time — • 
attributed  to  the  country  'round-about  the  town  site:  and  that  the  entry 
should  have  read,  to  record  correctly  the  action  of  the  meeting,  that  the 
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name  should  "remain  St.  Charles'",  instead  of  "to  change  the  name"  "from 
Golden  City  to  St.  Charles". 

The  foregoing  quotations  from  the  "minute-book"  of  the  St.  Charles 
Town  Association  constitute  all  the  recorded  proceedings  of  the  organiza- 
tion before  the  main  body  of  its  members  departed  for  eastern  Kansas; 
the  next  entry  being  the  record  of  an  unimportant  meeting  held  at  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  on  November  1.5,  1858.  It  is  in  the  caption  of  the  "Article 
of  Agreement"  that  we  liave  the  earliest  kno-ivn  local  record  and  recognition 
of  the  existence  of  Arapahoe  County,  Kansas  Territory,  a  more  or  less 
nominal  division  of  that  Territory  which  figures  in  other  chapters  of  this 
volume. 

As  the  reader  has  seen  in  the  provisions  of  the  St.  Charles  agreement, 
constitution,  and  by-laws,  the  organization  was  intended  to  be  a  close  cor- 
poration largely  for  the  pecuniary  welfare  of  tliose  who  had  gone  into  it 
upon  the  "ground  floor".  The  principal  purposes  of  the  Lawrence  mem- 
bers of  the  company  in  going  to  eastern  Kansas  for  the  winter  were  to 
obtain  from  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  that  Territory  a  "charter"  for 
their  association  and  to  make  other  preparations  for  "booming"  their  enter- 
prise on  their  return  in  the  following  spring,  should  the  intervening  de- 
velopments in  the  "Pike's  Peak  gold-fields"  warrant  them  in  going  ahead 
with  it.  But  they  did  not  anticipate  that  any  considerable  number  of  for- 
tune-seekers would  come  into  the  country  during  the  remainder  of  that 
autumn. 

However,  these  homeward-bound  pilgrims  had  gone  less  than  a  full 
day's  journey  beyond  view  of  their  town  site  when  they  met  D.  C.  Oakes' 
party,  which  arrived  at  Cherry  Creek  on  October  10th ;  and  a  few  days 
later  they  passed  another  train  of  Pike's  Peakers,  which  reached  the  same 
destination  on  the  20th  of  that  month.  By  the  time  the  St.  Charles  men 
had  gone  seventy-five  or  eighty  miles  down  the  South  Platte,  they  became 
apprehensive  that  some  of  these  outward-bound  folks  might  establish  winter 
quarters  upon  their  unimproved  and  unoccupied  town  site  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  claims  of  their  association.  Therefore,  Charles  Nichols  was 
delegated  to  go  back  at  once  to  erect  upon  the  land  something  in  the  form 
of  a  building  as  evidence  of  the  St.  Charles  priority  of  right  to  it,  and 
also  to  induce  the  more  desirable  of  the  new  people  to  locate  upon  it  subject 
to  the  precedence  and  authority  of  the  organization. 

When  Nichols  put  in  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  he  found  good 
reasons  for  his  return.  The  Russell  men  and  Trader  Smith  were  occupying 
their  cabin,  on  the  westward  side  of  the  stream;  William  McGaa  had  his 
lodge  near  by,  and  around  the  cabin  and  the  lodge  some  thirty  or  fortv 
newcomers  were  encamped.  As  both  Smith  and  McGaa  now  appeared  to 
have  lost  interest  in  the  St.  Charles  enterprise  and  were  not  disposed  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  constructing  a  building  upon  the  town  site,  Nichols, 
having  failed  to  obtain  help  from  any  one  else,  turned  to  an  expedient  that 
had  often  been  employed  in  eastern  Kansas  to  hold  land — that  of  the 
"four-log  improvement",  made  by  placing  four  logs  upon  the  ground  in  cob- 
house  fashion,  and  which  in  theory  was  held  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  cabin. 
But,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  this  "improvement''  did  not  afford  much 
protection  to  the  interests  of  St.  Charles. 

Immediately  after  the  incoming  of  the  large  company  of  Missourians, 
Kansans,  and  Nebraskans,  which  arrived  on  October  24th  and  increased  the 
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number  of  people  assembled  on  the  westward  side  of  Cherry  Creek  to  nearly 
one  hundred,  it  was  proposed  that  all  hands  join  in  organizing  a  town 
company  and  founding  a  "city"  upon  that  ground.  Several  citizens  of  Mon- 
tana City  also  had  become  members  of  the  new  community,  and  construction 
work  on  a  few  cabins  had  been  started.  Public  notice  was  given  on  October 
S7th  that  a  "mass-meeting-"  would  be  held  on  the  30th  to  organize  a  town 
company  and  otherwise  to  prdvide  for  effecting  the  purposes  of  the  propo- 
sition. 

The  records  of  the  organization  which  was  formed  at  that  time  and  that 
actually  laid  the  foundations  and  made  the  beginning  of  the  city  of  Denver, 
are  possessed  by  our  State  Historical  Society,  the  first  entry  in  the  "minute- 
book"  being  the  following  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  initial  meeting : 

"October  30,   1858." 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Citizens  of  the  South  Platte  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
a  suitable  site  for  a  town,  Wm.  McFadding  was  appointed  as  chairman,  and  A.  J. 
Smith  as  Secretary  of  said  meeting.     The  President  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Hutchins  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  select  said 
site,  with  power  to  examine  into  any  and  all  previous  claims.  The  chair  appointed 
the  following,  viz:     Hutchins,  Dudley,  Dr.  Russell,  J.  S.  Smith  and  Rooker. 

"The  Committee  reported  that  they  were  not  able  to  report  at  this  meeting 
and  asked  further  time.     Permission  being  granted. 

"On  motion  of  A.  J.  Smith  a  Committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  draft  a  Con- 
stitution, and  by-laws,  to  govern  the  Town  Company.  The  Chafr  appointed  the 
following,  viz:  A.  J.  Smith,  J.  H.  Dudley,  Wm.  McGaw  [McGaa],  L.  J.  Russell,  and 
S.  M.  Rooker. 

."On  motion  Wm.  McFadding  was  added  to  the  Committee. 

"On  motion  meeting  adjourned  to  Oct.  31,   1858." 

"A.  J.  Smith,  Secretary." 

Of  the  second  meeting  of  the  "Citizens  of  the  South  Platte",  which  was 
held  in  accordance  with  the  adjournment  of  the  first,  the  record  says : 

"October  31st,  1S58." 

"Meeting  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Mj.  McFadding  in  the  Chair. 

"Minutes  of  Meeting  30th  inst.  read  and  approved. 

"The  Committee  to  whom  the  selection  of  a  town  site  was  referred  reported 
the  Following,  which  was  adopted,  viz: 

"  'The  Committee  that  they  have  selected  a  town-site  upon  the  following  lands. 
A  tract  having  Cherry  Creek  for  the  Easterly  line  and  the  South  Platte  for  the 
northerly  line,  and  extending  west  and  south  sufficiently  to  include  not  less  than 
Six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  The  claimants  to  said  portions  being  present  and 
acquiescing.  Reserving  and  excepting  for  the  Benefit  of  William  Mc  Gaw  [McGaa] 
and  John  S.  Smith  the  privilege  of  a  ferry  landing  within  the  river  boundary  of 
the  town  lands.' 

"The  Committee  appointed  to  draft  a  Constiution  and  By-laws  reported  on 
the  Constitution  and  By-laws,  which  were  adopted  with  the  following  amendment, 
viz:  To  the  9th  article  of  the  Constitution— When  it  becomes  necessary  to  lay  a  tax 
for  any  improvement  upon  the  town  site  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  call  a  meeting,  notifying  the  Stockholders  to  that  effect.  A  majority 
of  the  quorum  always  being  necessary  to  levy  such  tax. 

"On  motion  adjourned." 

"A.  J.  Smith,  Secretary." 

The  "claimants  to  said  portions"  which  the  committee  had  selected  for 
the  site  of  the  proposed  town  were  the  traders.  Smith  and  McGaa,  who,  by 
virtue  of  their  relations  with  the  local  tribes  of  Indians,  had  set  up  some 
rights  of  ownership  in  the  land  when  they  saw  that  a  settlement  was  to 
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be  made  upon  it.     They  had  now  abandoned  St.  Charles  to  its  fate  and 
were  actively  participating  in  the  rival  enterprise. 

According  to  the  Secretary's  record  of  the  proceedings  on  October  31st, 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  on  that  day,  but  the  preanable  of 
the  former  states  that  they  were  agreed  to  on  November  1st.  The  explana- 
tion of  tliis  unimportant  conflict  of  dates  probably  is  that  both  were  given 
a  second  consideration.    The  following  is  a  co^y  of  them  : 

"Constitution  of  Auraria  Town  Company." 

"We,  the  Citizens  of  the  South  Platte,  have  assembled  on  the  First  day  of 
November,  A.  D.,  One  thousand.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and  agreed  to  asso- 
ciate ourselves  into  a  Company  to  be  known  and  distinguished  as  the  Auraria  Town 
Company,  and  by  which  name  we  hold  ourselves  liable  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to 
transact  business  as  an  individual  and  legal  body. 

"Article  1st. 

"This  Company  shall  be  known  and  distinguished  as  the  Auraria  Town  Com- 
pany. 

"Article  2nd. 

"There  shall  be  elected  by  the  Stockholders  of  said  Company  a  President,  Vice 
President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  One  Director,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
the  term  of  one  year  from  the  date  hereof,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  there 
shall  be  a  new  election. 

"Article  3rd. 

"In  case  of  any  failure  of  such  election  at  the  expiration  of  said  term  of  One 
year,  or  should  a  vacancy  occur  through  resignation,  death,  or  absence,  a  majority 
of  the  Board  may  direct  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  to  be  called  and  elect  others 
in  their  places. 

"Article  4th. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the 
Board,  to  preserve  order,  and  likewise  to  sign  all  certificates  of  shares,  and  to  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon  the  President  of  meetings  and  of 
companies. 

"Article  5th. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice  President  in  case  of  death,  resignation,  or 
any  absence  from  any  cause,  of  the  President,  to  discharge  all  the  duties  required 
of  the  President. 

"Article  6th. 

"It  shall  be  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  the  books  and  accounts  of  said 
Company,  to  record  all  meetings  of  the  Stockholders,  or  of  the  Board  of  Directors; 
likewise  to  sign  all  shares  and  transfers  of  shares  and  record  the  same.  Keep  a 
record  of  all  documents  and  papers  relating  to  Town  property,  and  to  notify  stock- 
holders of  all  assessments  and  when  to  be  paid. 

"Article  7th. 
"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  all  monies  which  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  place  in  his  hands,  and  receipt  for  the  same;  to  collect  all 
assessments  which  the  Board  may  make,  and  receipt  for  the  same;  and  shall  upon 
an  order  from  the  Board  disburse  any  funds  belonging  to  said  company,  and  shall 
submit  a  statement  of  his  proceeds  in  office  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  when  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  said  Board. 

"Article  8th. 

"The  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  One  Director  shall 
constitute  a  Board  of  Directors,  all  to  be  chosen  from  the  Stockholders  of  said 
Company. 

"Article  9th. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  superintend  the  surveying, 
platting,  lithographing  or  mapping,  of  the  Town  Site.  Printing  or  writing  shares 
of  stock,  superintending  all  company  improvements,  and  hold  all  Company  property 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  said  Company.  And  also — when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
levy  a  tax  for  any  improvements  upon  the  Town  Site,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
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Board  of  Directors  to  call  a  meeting  notifying  the  stockholders  to  that  effect.     A 
majority  of  a  quorum  always  being  necessary  to  levy  such  a  tax." 

"By-Laws." 

"Article  1st. 

"All  shares  donated  by  said  Company  shall  be  improved  in  such  manner  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  contract,  within  Sixty  days  after  the  day  of  Donation.  But 
if  such  specified  improvements  be  not  made,  then  the  title  of  such  person  or  persons 
to  whom  such  donation  shall  have  been  made  is  null  and  void. 

"Article  2nd. 

"The  election  of  Officers  shall  take  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  in 
Each  year,  the  vote  shall  be  cast  by  ballot,  and  two-thirds  of  the  vote  cast  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice. 

"Article  3d. 

"Each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  at  the  first  election.  At  every 
succeeding  election  each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  every  share  of 
stock  as  originally  issued,  provided  all  anearages  of  assessments  are  paid. 

"Article  4th. 

"Thirty  days  shall  be  allowed  for  payment  of  assessments,  and  if  not  paid 
within  said  thirty  days  the  Secretarj'  shall  advertise  the  same  for  thirty  days  addi- 
tional, and  if  not  paid  within  said  time  the  Secretary  shall  cause  such  share  or 
shares  to  be  sold  to  pay  such  assessments. 

"Article  5th. 

"The  owner  or  owners  of  any  stock  sold  as  above  provided  to  pay  assessments, 
by  paying,  within  90  days  after  such  sale  as  aforesaid,  the  purchase  money  and  fifty 
per  centum  added  thereto,  shall  be  entitled  to  redeem  such  stock. 

"Article  6th. 

"Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  held  under  bond  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  such  member,  the  sum  of  which  bond  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  and  not  less  than  Two  thousand  dollars. 

"Article  7th. 

"There  shall  be  set  apart  four  hundred  shares  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Stockholders,  the  remaining  two  hundred  shall  be  set  apart  for  donation,  public 
improvements,  &c.,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  take  charge 
of  such  donations,  and  all  profits  arising  from  such  donations  shall  be  set  apart  for 
the  benefit  hereafter  of  said  Company. 

"Article  8th. 

"The  number  of  Original  Stockholders  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  One 
himdred.  In  the  absence  of  any  stockholder  he  may  appoint  an  agent  to  cast  the 
vote  or  votes  to  which  he  may  be  entitled,  and  to  act  as  proxy,  generally. 

"Article  9th. 

"No  transfer  of  stock  shall  be  considered  legal  unless  such  transfer  be  signed 
and  recorded  by  the  Secretary  in  the  books  of  the  company  at  the  time  of  making 
such  transfer. 

"Article  10th. 

"Shares  of  stock  shall  be  issued  to  each  and  every  stockholder  when  such 
Stockholder  shall  have,  or  caused  to  have  been,  constructed  within  the  City  Limits  a 
house  not  less  than  Sixteen  by  sixteen  feet,  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Such  improvements  to  be  made  and  completed  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1859,  or  the  shares  become  forfeited  to  the  Company. 

"Article  11th. 

"This  Constitution  and  By-Laws  thereunto  annexed  may  be  revised  and 
amended  at  any  general  meeting  of  the  Company  by  a  vote  of  Two-thirds  of  the 
Stockholders  of  said  Company." 

Of  the  resxilt  of  an  election  to  choose  the  first  complement  of  officers 
for  the  company,  and  which  was  held  on  the  next  Monday,  the  record  con- 
tains the  following : 

"November  6th,   1858." 
"At  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  Auraria  town  Company  an  election 
of  Officers  took  place  at  which 
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"William  McFadding  received  84  votes  for  President. 

"J.  H.  Dudley  received  84  votes  for  Vice  President. 

"L.  J.  Russell  received  84  votes  for  Secretary. 

"John  S.  Smith  [the  trader]  received  84  votes  for  Treasurer. 

"Henry  Allen  received  84  votes  for  Director. 

"Whereon  the  above  named  were  declared  duly  elected  for  the  term  of  One  year." 

"A.  F.  Graeter, 

Clerk  of  Election. 

"John  J.  Shanley, 

Clerk  of  Election." 
"W.  M.  Slaughter 

Judge  of  Election." 

The  name  of  the  company's  first  President  appears  in  the  record  as 
"WilUam  McFadding"'  and  as  '^Villiam  A.  McFadding',  but  both  apply  to 
the  same  man,  who  was  one  of  the  several  members  of  the  Lawrence  party 
who  had  removed  from  Montana  City  to  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  a  few 
days  before  the  initial  meeting  was  held. 

The  Aurarians  made  use  of  this  opportunity  also  to  elect  a  Delegate 
to  the  United  States  Congress  and  a  Eepresentative  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Kansas  Territory,  of  which  ambitious  proceedings  some  particu- 
lars appear  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

The  record  contains  no  reference  to  circumstances  connected  with  the 
choice  of  a  name  for  the  town,  the  first  appearance  in  it  of  '-Auraria" 
("Gold  Town")  being  in  the  title  of  the  constitution.  However,  the  name 
was  one  of  two  which  were  suggested  by  Dr.  L.  J.  Eussell,  who,  as  stated 
in  the  record  of  the  first  meeting,  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
drafted  the  constitution  and  by-laws.  Concerning  the  choice,  the  present 
writer  received  the  following  definite  information  from  that  distinguished 
pioneer : 

"I  submitted  two  names  to  the  meeting:  'Dahlonega',  which  was  and  is  the 
name  of  the  county  seat  of  Lupkin  County.  Georgia:  and  'Auraria',  the  name  of 
my  home  town  in  the  same  county.  The  latter  was  chosen.  I  very  much  preferred 
the  name  'Dahlonega'  (in  Cherokee,  'Tau-lau-ne-ca'),  which  means  in  the  Indian 
dialect  'Gold',  or  'yellow  money'.  It  was  said  at  home  that  the  name  'Auraria'  was 
conferred  on  our  little  village  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  and  that  its 
meaning  w-as  'golden  head'.  This  story,  it  is  evident,  was  wholly  mythical.  However, 
the  name  'Auraria',  regardless  of  its  meaning,  was  chosen  by  our  new  town  company 
on  the  South  Platte." 

Next  after  the  entry  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  in  the  record, 
a-ppears  a  "List  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  Auraria  T.  Co.,  Nov.  1st,  A.  D. 
1858",  containing  the  names  of  one  hundred  men.  But  not  all  of  those 
who  thus  figure  as  "stockholders"  were  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  at 
that  time.  The  names  of  some  of  the  absent,  as  in  the  case  of  William  G. 
and  J.  0.  Eussell,  were  entered  by  friends  present;  and  as  the  names  of 
others,  who  arrived  upon  the  gi-ound  at  various  times  in  November,  also 
appear  in  the  list,  it  is  evident  that  additions  were  made  to  the  original  roll 
imtil  the  specified  number  of  one  hundred  "Original  Stockholders"  was 
made  up. 

Auraria  was  the  first  pioneer  "city"  that  arose  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry 
Creek,  and  the  actual  beginning  of  the  present  metropolis;  it  was  the 
cradle  of  business  life  in  the  "new  gold-fields" ;  within  its  limits  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  Eock-y^  Mountain  country  north  of  New  Mexico  was 
printed;  the  first  Protestant  church  and  the  first  Sunday  School  in  the 
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land  of  our  State  were  organized  and  nurtured  in  Auraria;  and  in  one  of 
its  cabins  the  first  secular  school  within  Colorado's  domain  was  established. 
While  the  Aurarians  were  organizing  their  town  company,  Charles 
Nichols,  the  solitary  custodian  of  the  St.  Charles  town  site,  and  who  had  not 
been  taken  into  the  Auraria  corporation,  watched  with  increasing  appre- 
hension the  proceedings  of  these  rivals  of  his  association.  Moreover,  he  saw 
that  should  there  be  further  additions  to  the  Cherry  Creek  community  be- 
fore the  rigors  of  winter  set  in  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  prevent  later 
comers  from  occupying  more  or  less  of  the  land  to  which  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  laid  claim  and  regardless  of  St.  Charles'  "rights".  Of  Nichols' 
condition  at  that  time,  and  of  an  effort  made  to  assist  him  in  holding  his 
town  site,  I  quote  the  following  account  from  reminiscences  contributed  to 
my  History  of  Denver  by  Colonel  Samuel  S.  Curtis,  one  of  our  prominent 
pioneers  of  1858,  as  well  as  of  later  times,  and  who  arrived  upon  the  scene 
on  October  30th  of  that  year : 

".  .  .  Six  members  of  the  [St.  Charles]  company  had  returned  to  the  States, 
leaving  Charles  Nichols  to  protect  the  town-site;  four  logs,  crossed,  being  the 
only  improvement.  He  was  without  money  or  food,  and  dependent  on  friends  for 
support  Courtright  and  I  helped  to  take  care  of  him,  as  also  did  old  .John  Smith 
[the  trader]   and  'Jack  Jones'   [William  McGaa]. 

"I  represented  to  Nichols  that  he  must  do  something  on  his  town-site  or  it 
would  be  'jumped',  and  he  agreed  that  I  should  have  an  interest  in  the  town  of 
'St.  Charles'  if  I  would  help  him  hold  it.  I  turned  out  our  cattle  to  haul  logs,  and 
with  Courtright  and  others  from  our  camp  we  built  a  cabin  of  logs  to  about  six  feet 
high  and  put  on  part  of  the  roof.  By  an  arrangement  with  Nichols,  it  was  afterward 
finished  and  occupied  by  Hank  Way,  as  a  blacksmith's  shop.  It  must  have  stood 
near  the  Blake  street  crossing  of  Cherry  creek." 

Other  Denver  pioneers  of  that  autumn  of  whom  the  present  writer  made 
inquiries  confirmed  the  location  of  the  cabin  as  having  been  near  the  creek 
and  between  Blake  and  Wazee  streets.  Therefore  it  was  outside  the  limits 
of  the  square-mile  town  site,  but  was  upon  the  additional  land  that  Smith 
and  McGaa  were  to  have  secured  for  the  St.  Charles  Company,  between  the 
west  line  of  the  survey  and  the  creek  and  the  river.  Colonel  Curtis  and  his 
friends  did  their  work  on  the  cabin  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  week  of 
November  and  early  part  of  the  second. 

Among  the  comers  to  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  during  that  month 
was  a  company  of  pioneers  in  which  were  several  men  who  became  leaders 
in  primitive  Denver,  and  whose  names  and  services  are  conspicuously  identi- 
fied with  the  early  histon'  of  the  city,  as  well  as  with  that  of  Colorado  at 
large.  This  organization  was  a  union  of  two  bands  formed  in  eastern 
Kansas,  and  wliich  had  traveled  most  of  the  way  independently. 

One  of  these  parties  was  organized  at  Leccmpton,  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  that  year,  and  among  its  members  were  Hickory  Rogers,  H.  P.  A. 
Smith,  and  Edward  W.  Wynkoop,  each  of  whom  was  well  and  favorably 
known  by  James  W.  Denver,  then  Governor  of  Kansas  Territory.  The  rosy 
reports  that  had  come  recently  from  Pike's  Peak,  and  the  preparations  of 
energetic  and  enthusiastic  men  to  go  to  the  reputed  gold-fields  in  the 
western  extremity  of  his  Territory,  had  not  escaped  Governor  Denver's 
attention;  and  already  he  had  anticipated  the  rise  of  a  new  Territory  in 
the  West,  for  which  he  proposed  the  name  "Slioshone'' — that  of  one  of  the 
great  families  of  western  Indians.  Believing  that  in  the  meantime  there 
should  be  some  representatives  of  civil  government  among  the  people  in 
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the  "Pike's  Peak  gold-fields'',  but  overestimating  the  number  that  he 
thought  would  be  occupying  them  before  the  end  of  the  j^ear,  the  Governor 
appointed  Smith  "Probate  Judge'',  Eogers  "Chairman  of  the  County  Board 
of  Commissioners"  (which  consisted  of  Eogers  and  two  others),  and  Wyn- 
koop  "Sheriff",  of  the  nominal  County  of  Arapahoe,  but  which  was  nothing 
more  than  a  name  attached  to  the  mountain-end  of  Kansas.  Armed  with 
their  credentials  of  office,  these  "county  officials''  with  a  few  associates  set 
out  for  -the  Peak". 

The  other  division,  which  hailed  from  Leavenworth,  and  became  famed 
in  Denver's  early  annals  as  the  "Leavenworth  partr',  consisted  of  Folsom 
Dorsett,  M.  M.  Jewett,  General  William  Larimer,  Jr.;  the  latter's  son, 
William  H.  H.  Larimer,  who  was  in  his  eighteenth  year;  Charles  A.  Law- 
rence, and  Eichard  E.  Whitsitt.  Some  sixty  men  originally  were  enrolled 
in  the  party,  but  when  the  starting-tinie  came  only  these  six  were  ready  and 
determined  to  go.  Leaving  Leavenworth  on  October  3d,  with  an  outfit  of 
one  large  wagon,  four  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  saddle-pony  for  each  person,  they 
struck  across  to  the  Arkansas  river.  About  five  weeks  later  they 
reached  the  site  of  the  city  of  Pueblo,  where  they  found  encamped  Governor 
Denver's  county  officers  and  the  others  who  constituted  the  Lecompton 
•  party.  The  two  bands,  having  joined  forces  and  fortunes,  arrived  at  Aura- 
ria  City  on  November  16th. 

These  men  had  come  from  a  section  of  the  West  in  which  little  had 
been  left  to  learn  about  the  business  of  laying  out  and  exploiting  frontier 
"cities".  On  the  day  after  their  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  they 
spied  out  the  land  on  the  eastward  side  of  that  stream  and  resolved  to  make 
it  the  site  of  a  competitor  of  Auraria.  As  they  were  men  of  action,  they  at 
once  allied  themselves  with  E.  P.  Stout,  P.  T.  Bassett,  William  Clancy,  and 
several  others,  including  the  two  traders.  Smith  and  MeGaa.  Beside  Mr. 
Stout  and  the  traders,  there  were  some  other  members  of  the  Auraria 
Company  among  these  allies,  who  were  to  engage  in  the  good  work  of 
extending  the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  (November  17th),  this  combination  of  pro- 
moters met  in  McGaa's  cabin,  in  Auraria,  and  there  held  their  first  formal 
meeting  to  organize  the  "Denver  City  Town  Company"  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  possession  of  the  land  on  tlie  eastward  side  of  tlie  creek  and  laying 
out  a  "city"  upon  it.  The  proceedings  of  the  gathering  were  mellowed  by 
the  influence  of  a  pot  of  robust  whiskey-punch,  provided  by  the  host,  and 
in  whioli  that  shifty  pioneer  was  said  to  have  indulged  over-freely.  Charles 
Nichols,  the  custodian  of  the  St.  Charles  town  site,  also  was  present  at 
the  meeting.  He  had  protested  loudly  against  the  intended  "jumping"  of 
his  associations  staked-off  square-mile,  but,  according  to  information  I 
received  from  Mr.  Stout,  had  been  quieted  by  a  notification  "that  at  his 
next  attempt  to  make  trouble  a  rope  and  noose  would  be  used  on  him". 
Concerning  some  circumstances  connected  with  that  meeting,  I  quote  the 
following  from  the  reminiscences  with  which  Colonel  Curtis  favored  me 
for  use  in  my  History  of  Denver: 

"About  the  middle  of  November,  the  Leavenworth  party  arrived  with  commis- 
sions from  Governor  Denver  as  county  officers,  and  commenced  negotiations  with 
Nichols  for  interests  in  'St.  Charles',  agreeing  to  make  it  the  county  seat,  etc.  He 
had  a  meeting  with  them  at  which  he  gave  up  to  them  the  control  of  the  'St. 
Charles'  town-site.    I  was  not  at  the  meeting,  but  Nichols  and  old  John  Smith  agreed 
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to  see  that  I  should  have  an  interest  in  the  new  company.  I  slept  on  the  earth 
floor  of  old  John's  cabin  that  night  with  his  half-breed  son,  young  Jack,  who  was 
later  killed  at  Sand  Creek.  Old  John  came  home  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  and 
told  me  that  Courtright  and  I  were  members  of  the  new  town  company.  I  think  it 
was  at  that  meeting  that  the  name  of  'Denver'  was  adopted.  I  drew  the  first  plat 
of  the  City  of  Denver  [the  Denver  Town  Company's  Denver  City']  and  staked  out 
Larimer  and  Blake,  E  and  F,  and  a  few  other  streets,  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1858." 

The  Denver  City  Town  Company's  minute-book,  which  our  State  His- 
torical Society  also  has  in  keeping,  contains  no  record  of  this  meeting,  our 
knowledge  of  its  time,  place  and  results  being  derived  from  other  sources. 
The  first  official  entry  in  the  book  is  as  follows : 

"Denver  City  Company  adopted  their  Constitution  on  the  22  Nov  1858.  and 
Elected  the  following  Board  of  Directors  and  Officers 

"President  E  P.  Stout 
"Treasurer  Wm  Larimer  Jr 
"Secty  H  P.  A  Smith 
"Recorder  P.  T.  Bassett 
"Directors 

"E  P.  Stout 
"Wm  Larimer  Jr 
"J  [William]  McGaa 
"C.  A.  Lawrence 
"W.  Clancy 
"Hickory  Rogers 
"P.  T.  Bassett 
"The  Board  of  Directors  appointed  Wm  Larimer  Jr  Secty  of  the  Board  and 
also  Selected  the  Same  to  donate  lots  under  the  instructions  from  the  Board 

"Under  a  previously  appointed  Committee  of  Messrs  Rogers,  Bassett  McGaa 

Lawrence  &  Larimer  the[y]  secured  the  services  of Curtis  [Colonel  Samuel 

S.  Curtis]  on  the  22nd  Inst  and  laid  out  one  principle  Street  and  further  the  Same 
Committee  Set  posts  and  bounded  two  miles  square  for  a  town  Site.  Called 
Denver  City. 

"Wm   Larimer   Jr 

"Secty  of  the  Board." 
"Denver  City 
"22  Nov  1858" 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  a  committee  had  \xeiL  appointed  at 
a  previous  meeting,  probably  at  that  of  November  17th,  to  draft  a  "consti- 
tution" ;  and  it  is  probable  that  more  than  one  preliminary  meeting  had  been 
held.  H.  P.  A.  Smith  was  Secretary  of  the  company,  proper;  but  no 
records  of  his  making,  if  any  he  made,  have  been  preserved.  The  surviving 
minutes  of  the  organization's  transactions  during  the  first  twelve  months 
of  its  existence  were  written  by  General  Larimer  in  his  capacity  as  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  who  was  also  Treasurer  of  the  company. 
The  Denver  City  "constitution"  does  not  apj^oar  in  the  record.  A  short 
series  of  by-laws,  which  were  not  adopted  until  January  10,  1859,  is 
entered;  but  these  rules  contain  nothing  of  especial  interest,  as  in  the  main 
they  consist  of  definitions  of  the  officers'  duties,  which  were  about  the  same 
as  those  of  the  officers  of  the  Auraria  Town  Company. 

The  new  town  company  and  the  new  "city"  were  named  in  honor  of 
Governor  Denver.  Most  of  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise  were  his  ad- 
mirers and  partisans,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  three  of  them  had  come  to 
Cherry  Creek  with  official  commissions  from  him  in  their  pockets.  The 
distinction  of  having  proposed  the  Governor's  surname  as  a  fitting  name  for 
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the  company  and  the  new  "city'"  was  claimed  in  after-times  by  perhaps  a 
dozen  Cherry  Creek  pioneers  of  1858.  But  tlie  fact  is  that  the  individual 
who  suggested  it  never  was,  and  can  not  now  be,  identified.  Mr.  E.  P. 
Stout,  the  company's  first  President,  has  said  tliat  it  was  adopted  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  promoters,  on  November  17th;  that  it  seemed  to  be  the 
spontaneous  choice  of  all  present,  none  other  being  mentioned;  and  that 
in  his  opinion  no  one  more  than  another  was  entitled  to  credit  for  having 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bestowing  the  name  upon  the  town. 

Although  the  Denver  City  Company's  promoters  never  entirely  freed 
themselves  from  the  reproach  of  having  been  -'jumpers"  of  the  St.  Charles 
town  site,  they  made  the  members  of  the  St.  Charles  Town  Association  full 
shareholders  in  the  new  organization,  setting  aside  for  each  the  same  number 
of  town  lots  to  which  other  original  "stockholders"  were  entitled,  and  in 
equaUy  good  locations.  So,  after  all,  it  is  probable  that  the  St.  Charles  men 
fared  as  well  as  they  would  have  done  had  their  own  company  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  town  upon  the  site. 

The  Denver  City  minute-book  contains  no  list  of  "Original  Stock- 
holders" such  as  we  have  in  that  of  the  Aurarians.  But  a  good  substitute 
for  it  is  found  in  the  record  of  the  first  assessment  made  upon  Denver  City 
shareholders,  which  is  entered  as  the  "Assessment  of  22nd  Nov  1858",  of 
$1.50  on  each  share,  and  was  levied  upon  forty-one  "stockholders". 

While  most  of  the  members  of  the  Leavenworth-Lecompton  party  were 
forceful  men  and  became  leaders  in  Colorado's  pioneer  affairs,  those  who 
constituted  it  have  been  accorded  a  place  in  the  primitive  history  of  the  city 
of  Denver  that  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  They  have  been  and  still  are 
celebrated  as  the  "founders  of  Denver",  and  it  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
persistently  asserted  that  one  of  them  built  "the  first  house  in  Denver".  As 
the  reader  has  seen,  the  Aurarians,  who  had  begun  to  build  cabins  about 
three  weeks  before  the  appearance  of  tlie  Leavenworth-Lecompton  men  at 
Cherry  Creek,  were  the  actual  founders  of  the  city.  While  the  coming  of 
the  latter  precipitated  the  "jumping"  of  the  St.  Charles  town  site  and  the 
organization  of  a  new  town  company  to  occupy  it,  they  were  not  the  origin- 
ators of  that  programme,  which  would  have  been  put  into  effect  had  they 
remained  in  eastern  Kansas.  The  Denver  City  President,  E.  P.  Stout,  who 
was  among  the  hundred  "Original  Stockholders"  of  Auraria  City,  already 
had  made  a  move  toward  taking  possession  of  the  St.  Charles  claim.  With 
relation  to  this,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  other  pioneers  of  1858,  Mr. 
Stout  has  written : 

"I  arrived  in  Denver,  or  at  that  time  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  from  Omaha, 
on  October  26,  1858,  and  a  few  days  after,  with  the  use  of  a  pocket  compass  taken 
with  me  across  the  plains,  laid  out,  or  rather,  staked  off,  the  town  site  of  Denver 
[of  the  Denver  City  Company's  'Denver']  together  with  five  or  six  other  parties, 
among  whom  were  John  S.  Smith  and  William  McGaa,  Indian  traders." 

Upon  reaching  Auraria,  the  Leavenworth-Lecompton  men  allied  them- 
selves, as  we  have  seen,  with  Mr.  Stout  and  several  others  who  had  preceded 
them  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  the  combination  resulting  in  the 
immediate  organization  of  a  town  company  to  establish  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  creek  a  rival  of  Auraria  City,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  some 
eight  or  ten  finished  cabins  and  a  dozen  or  more  in  course  of  construction. 

The  cabin  built  for  Charles  Nichols  to  strengthen  his  stewardship  over 
the  St.  Charles  town  site,  and  which  was  used  for  several  days  by  Hank 
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Way,  the  blacksmith,  was  the  first  house  erected  upon  the  land  that  was 
platted  by  the  Denver  City  Company.  General  Larimer  left  a  memorandum 
in  which  he  says  that  he  was  occupying  this  building  in  the  first  week  after 
his  arrival;  presumably  while  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  cabin  he 
constructed  on  what  is  now  the  southwest  comer  of  Fifteenth  and  Larimer 
streets,  which  building  has  been  made  perversely  to  figure  as  "the  first  house 
in  Denver".  The  General's  record  of  the  circumstance  of  his  occupation  of 
the  Nichols  cabin  occurs  in  the  following,  which  is  entered  in  his  hand- 
writing upon  the  first  page  of  the  Denver  City  Town  Company's  minute- 
book: 

"I  left  Leavenworth  City  on  the  3d  day  of  October  1858  and  arrived  at  the 
Head  of  Cherry  Creek  on  the  12th  day  of  November  and  on  the  16th  I  landed  at 
what  is  now  Denver  City  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  on  the  South  Platte  River. 
My  son  Wm  H  H  accompanied  me  through  the  long  and  tedious  Journey  with  a 
4  yoke  ox  team  I  am  now  living  in  a  house  built  for  a  blacksmith  shop.  Our 
immediate  Company  consisted  of  Messrs  Lawrence  Dorsett  Whitsitt  Jewett  and  my 
son  William." 

' '  Wm  Larimer  Jr ' ' 

"Denver  City  24th  Nov  1858" 

The  constancy  of  the  erroneous  beliefs,  which  appear  in  print  occa- 
sionally, as  the  part  taken  by  the  Denver  City  Town  Company,  and  especially 
by  those  of  its  members  who  were  of  the  Leavenworth-Lecompton  party, 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  Colorado's  metropolis,  is  a  good  example  of  the 
persistence  with  which  popular  impressions  that  are  associated  with  a 
familiar  name  sometimes  obscure  the  facts  of  history.  In  this  case,  the 
reason  therefor  evidently  is  due  largely  to  the  retention  of  "Denver  City" 
as  the  name  of  the  consolidated  towns  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  the 
merging  of  which  into  one  municipality,  under  an  "act"  of  the  "Legislative 
Assembly"  of  "Jefferson  Territory",  finally  was  consummated  in  April, 
1860,  at  which  time  the  former  name  of  the  Auraria  section  began  to  drop 
out  of  use  and  the  historical  priority  of  that  unit  to  be  overshadowed  by 
the  more  aggressive  division  on  the  eastward  side  of  the  creek. 

The  rise  of  two  "cities"  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  in  the  autumn 
of  1858  proved  fatal  to  Montana  City.  As  mentioned  a  few  pages  back, 
some  of  its  citizens  deserted  it  late  in  October  and  participated  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Auraria  Town  Company.  During  November,  several  others 
of  the  Montanians,  having  lost  faith  as  to  the  permanency  of  their  hamlet, 
removed  to  Cheriy  Creek,  taking  with  them  the  useful  material  of  their 
cabins,  which  they  rebuilt  in  their  new  locations.  In  the  next  spring,  the 
rest  of  the  Montanians  followed  the  example  of  these;  and  so  their  "city" 
ceased  to  exist,  and  its  site  reverted  to  a  state  of  nature. 

Late  in  December,  Samuel  S.  Curtis,  of  the  Denver  City  Town  Com- 
pany, laid  out  a  "city"  on  Clear  Creek,  at  a  place  about  two  miles  east  of  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Golden,  and  which  he  named  "Arapahoe  City". 
This  enterprise,  which  was  Colonel  Curtis"  personal  affair  and  therefore  had 
no  town-company  organization,  did  not  get  beyond  the  paper  stage  until 
early  in  the  spring  of  1859,  when  a  swarm  from  the  leading  columns  of  the 
host  of  fortune-seekers  who  came  to  the  mountains  in  the  first  half  of 
that  year  occupied  its  site. 

The  outfit  for  the  first  mercantile  establishment  in  the  settlements 
made  in  the  "Pike's  Peak  Gold  Region"  in  1858,  put  in  an  appearance  upon 
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the  site  of  Auraria  City  at  the  close  of  October.  It  was  owned  b}'  Charles 
H.  Blake  and  Andrew  J.  Williams,  who  were  partners  under  the  firm-name 
of  Blake  &  Williams,  and  who  took  part  in  the  organization  of  the  historic 
Auraria  Town  Compan}'.  Coming  from  the  Iowa  village  of  Crescent  City, 
they  reached  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  on  October  27th,  with  a  train  of 
four  wagons,  each  of  which  was  drawn  by  four  yoke  of  oxen,  and  loaded 
with  a  stock  of  general  merchandise  adapted  to  the  wants  of  miners  and 
other  frontier  customers.  They  began  business  on  November  1st,  in  a  large 
tent,  but  soon  afterward  built  and  occupied  a  double  cabin,  the  site  of  which 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  present  Wewatta  Street,  near  what  is  now 
Twelfth  Street,  in  "West  Denver''.  A  week  after  the  arrival  of  Blake  & 
Williams,  tlie  business  outfit  of  Kinna  &  Nye,  having  a  small  stock  of  hard- 
ware, some  sheet-iron  and  tinners  goods,  pulled  into  Auraria  City.  It  was 
in  charge  of  Jolm  Kinna,  the  practical  man  of  the  firm,  whose  partner  in 
and  principal  capitalist  of  the  venture,  John  Nye,  did  not  join  him  until 
the  following  spring.  Kinna  was  given  a  building  site  that  was  situated 
on  what  is  now  Eleventh  Street,  and  near  the  northeasterly  corner  of  that 
street  and  Market  Street.  Upon  this  ground  he  erected  a  cabin,  which  he 
used  for  both  domestic  and  business  purposes.  Early  in  December,  J.  D. 
Eamage,  a  jeweller  and  a  repairer  of  watches,  became  the  third  Cherry 
Creek  business  man,  and  established  himself  in  Auraria  City,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  present  Eleventh  Street,  near  the  southeasterly  corner  of  that 
street  and  Larimer.  In  the  forenoon  of  Christmas  Day,  another  addition 
to  the  business  circle  of  Auraria  City  was  made  by  the  arrival  of  Eichens 
L.  Wooton,  an  old  trader  among  the  Indians,  who  had  come  from  Fort 
Union,  New  Mexico,  with  two  wagons  laden  with  trading-goods,  a  part  of 
which  was  contained  in  barrels.  Having  pitched  his  tent,  Wooton  resolved 
to  make  at  once  a  favorable  impression  and  general  acquaintance  among 
the  people  of  the  two  "cities"'  by  a  sweeping  appeal.  Unheading  one  of 
his  barrels  and  hanging  a  tin  cup  on  it,  he  invited  his  callers  freely  to  help 
themselves  to  its  contents.  As  the  day  was  almost  as  genial  as  the  best  in 
June,  tills  social  "function"  was  turned  into  a  popular  celebration  of 
Christmas,  the  first  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek ;  and  before  nightfall  the 
host  was  "Uncle  Dick"  to  every  man  in  both  towTis. 

Contrary  to  what  was  anticipated  by  our  pioneer  communities,  the 
winter  season  thus  far  had  been  of  surprising  mildness,  the  continuing 
gentle  conditions  of  autumn  weather  having  been  affected  by  nothing  more 
unpleasant  than  an  occasional  light  snow-scjuall. 

Through  November,  and  even  in  the  fore  part  of  December,  bands  of 
Argonauts,  mostly  of  small  numliers,  had  drifted  into  the  new  land  of 
promise,  the  majority  of  whom  went  to  the  "cities"  of  Auraria  and  Denver, 
which  were  now  beginning  to  be  considered  as  constituting  the  "capital" 
of  the  Pike's  Peak  country.  The  largest  party  of  these  belated  incomers 
consisted  of  thirty  men  from  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  who  arrived  at  the 
Cherry  Creek  towns  on  December  1st.  The  accessions  of  population  received 
by  these  rival  metropoles  during  several  weeks  before  Christmas,  together 
with  their  increasing  importance  in  public  notice  and  esteem,  convinced  their 
founders  that  they  had  been  located  wisely.  Yet  they  were  a  sorry-looking 
pair  of  hamlets,  presenting  in  their  appearance  nothing  that  seemed  to 
warrant  the  ambitions  which  their  respective  partisans  were  nursing.  By 
the  close  of  December  there  were  about  fifty  cabins  in  Auraria  City,  and 
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about  half  that  number  in  Denver  City.  But,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  its 
citizens,  the  latter  was  destitute  of  any  kind  of  "mercantile  establishment". 
Therefore,  when  they  had  to  buy  goods,  either  wet  or  dry,  they  must  humili- 
ate themselves  by  crossing  the  creek  to  find  a  market,  and  so  concede  openly 
the  superiority  of  Auraria. 

But  not  all  the  interest  of  our  pioneers  of  the  autumn  of  18.58  was 
centered  upon  the  growth  and  prospects  of  future  greatness  of  their  settle- 
ments. Among  a  large  majority  of  them  the  purpose  with  which  they  had 
come  to  the  mountains  had  not  been  neglected.  While  those  who  were 
squatted  at  El  Paso  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille  appear 
to  have  done  but  little,  if  any,  prosiDeeting,  and  probably  had  not  seen  so 
much  as  a  "color"',  and  while,  also,  the  colonies  at  Eed  Rock  and  on  the 
Cache  a  la  Poudre  remained  comparatively  inactive,  the  search  for  gold  had 
been  kept  up  industriously  since  the  middle  of  October  by  the  dwellers  at 
the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek.  Yet  the  actual  results  in  values  had  been  dis- 
couraging. Exaggerated  understandings  of  what  the  Russell  party  had  done 
at  Placer  Camp  had  strong  influence  in  exciting  the  imagination  and  sus- 
taining the  hopes  of  every  fresh  addition  to  the  twin  communities.  Many 
of  these  amateur  miners  had  toiled  day  after  day  in  that  locality,  sometimes 
finding  a  little  gold,  but  more  often  without  seeing  a  trace  of  the  metal. 
The  "ilexican  Diggings",  so  named  at  that  time,  and  which,  as  I  have 
already  related,  had  been  worked  by  Trader  Smith  and  his  Mexicafi  partners 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  before,  also  received  attention,  but  yielded  only 
meager  quantities  of  "dust".  Other  prospectors  went  elsewhere  up  the 
South  Platte,  and  some  went  down,  digging  and  panning  here  and  there, 
with  scant  rewards.  As  Cherry  Creek  had  become  associated  with  previously 
reported  "discoveries  of  gold  at  Pike's  Peak",  some  of  the  prospectors  had 
prowled  in  its  bed  from  its  union  with  the  Platte  to  its  upper  stretches,  but 
the  outcom.e  of  their  work  was  more  tantalizing  than  profitable-  Clear 
Creek,  to  its  breaking-away  from  the  mountains,  and  its  lower  affluents, 
also,  in  the  careful  search  to  wliich  their  beds  had  been  subjected,  had  given 
up  some  scales  and  grains  of  the  coveted  metal;  but  no  one  who  prospected 
them  found  much  more  than  the  equivalent  of  the  cost  of  the  food  he 
consumed. 

Such  were  the  conditions  that  confronted  our  pioneers  at  the  close  of 
the  year  18.58.  They  had  washed  out  some  gold  at  each  of  many  places,  but 
not,  excepting  the  Russell  party's  first  work  at  Placer  Camp,  in  paying 
quantities  at  any.  No  new  diggings  of  encouraging  significance  had  been 
developed,  and  therefore  belief  in  a  radiant  future  for  the  country  was 
wholly  a  matter  of  confidence  in  what  must  yet  come  to  pass.  While  all 
the  gold  that  had  been  mined  in  the  "Pike's  Peak  Gold-fields"  during  that 
year  probably  would  not  have  equaled  in  value  the  cost  of  outfitting  and 
moving  the  smallest  of  their  wagon-trains  that  had  come  from  the  Missouri 
Eiver  to  Cherry  Creek,  they  were  convinced  that  somewhere  in  these  moun- 
tains rich  sources  of  the  widely  and  tliinly  scattered  vagrant  gold  they  had 
found  soon  would  be  discovered.  Because  of  this  conviction,  letters,  to  be 
dispatched  however  and  whenever  they  might,  written  by  some  of  them  in 
the  course  of  that  winter;  described  the  eountr}-  as  being  rich  in  gold,  an 
endowment  that  in  the  main  then  was  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  Faith. 

Our  pioneers'  first  winter  at  the  Rocky  Mountains  continued,  with  but 
few  interruptions,  to  be  mild  and  sunny  to  its  close;  and  by  the  coming 
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of  spring  several  more  town  companies  had  planned  and  platted  "cities"'  in 
the  Pike's  Peak  country. 

On  February  10th  (1859),  the  colony  at  Eed  Eock,  wliich  meanwhile 
had  received  a  number  of  accessions  to  its  population,  organized  the  "Boulder 
City  Town  Company",  with  fifty-six  shareholders,  and  of  which  Alfred  A. 
Brookfield  was  elected  President.  As  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  were 
confident  that  their  town  would  become  the  metropolis  of  the  South  Platte 
district,  if  not  of  the  entire  "gold  region'",  they  gave  generous  bounds  to 
the  area  it  was  expected  to  occupy.  The  site  selected  for  it,  embracing  1,240 
acres,  the  equivalent  of  two  square  miles,  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
the  canon  two  miles  down  the  course  of  Boulder  Creek.  This  tract  was 
divided  into  337  blocks,  each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  twelve  lots, 
according  to  a  plan  proposed  by  Henrj^  W.  Chiles.  Cabin-building  was 
begun  in  an  early  stage  of  the  survey,  the  platting  being  completed  and  a 
"splendid"  map  of  the  town  site  made  in  the  middle  of  the  following  spring 
by  T.  W.  Fisher  and  George  W.  Gregg.  At  this  time  there  were  between 
1,500  and  2,000  people  assembled  upon  and  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  site. 
But  the  speculative  tendencies  of  a  majority  of  the  town's  shareholders  had 
persuaded  them  to  adopt  a  policy  that  retarded  the  growth  of  the  settlement 
for  several  years.  Of  this  blunder  and  its  consequences,  E.  Bixby,  in  Ms 
historical  sketch  of  Boulder  County  contained  in  a  History  of  Clear  Creek 
and  Boulder  Valleys,  published  in  1880,  says: 

"Early  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  company,  two  parties  arose,  one  in  favor  of 
holding  the  town  lots  high,  in  order  to  make  a  'big  thing'  for  themselves;  the  other 
in  favor  of  giving  away  alternate  lots  to  those  who  would  build  on  them,  or  do  most 
anything  to  induce  population  and  capital.  Unfortunately  the  high-priced  party 
prevailed,  but  the  lots  were  not  taken  at  $1,000  each,  or  any  such  figures,  and  the 
grand  scheme  collapsed,  only  one  quarter  section  being  retained,  on  which  to  continue 
the  work  of  building  up  a  city,  under  adverse  circumstances.  It  was  the  hope,  and 
reasonable  expectation,  to  have  made  Boulder  what  Denver  afterward  became — the 
leading  town  of  the  Territory.  ...  It  was  to  this  end,  that  the  Platte  river 
wa»  bridged  at  a  point  [at  Fort  St.  Vrain]  designed  to  turn  travel  this  way,  and 
great  road  «aterpria'"i  undertaken  to  reach  the  Gregory  mines." 

About  the  time  in  which  the  Boulder  company  was  formed,  a  town 
company  was  organized  among  the  dwellers  on  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  a  short 
distance  above  the  location  of  our  city  of  Fort  Collins,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  camping-place  the  site  of  a  permanent  settlement,  to  which  the 
name  "Colona"  was  given.  The  organization  consisted  of  Antoine  and  Nich- 
olas Janise,  who  had  obtained  the  consent  of  Bald  Wolf's  band  of  Arapahoes 
to  the  project  in  hand;  Elbridge  Gerry,  a  frontierman;  John  Baptiste,  B. 

Goodwin,  Antoine  Lebeau,  Oliver  Morisette,  Eandall,  

Ravofire.   Eaymond,   Todd,    and   several   others   whose 

names  are  not  of  record.  Antoine  Janise,  in  a  brief  account  of  the 
undertaking,  written  in  1883,  says  "we  had  the  site  surveyed  and  mapped, 
and  built  fifty  houses,  or  cabins".  A  few  years  later,  the  tovm,  which  still 
survives,  was  reorganized  and  given  its  present  name,  La  Porte  (the  Gate). 

The  little  community  that  had  gathered  on  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille, 
a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Monument  Creek,  organized  the  "El 
Paso  Town  Company'"  and  in  that  locality  laid  out  "El  Paso  City"  during 
that  winter;  so  naming  the  rudimentary  town  Ijecause  its  site  was  in  the 
gateway  to  the  Ute  Pass,  through  which  lay  an  old  Indian  trail  into  the 
Soutli  Park.     Definite  knowledge  of  the  date  and  circumstances  of  the  for- 
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mation  of  the  El  Paso  organization  is  lacking,  as,  unfortunatoly,  no  "official 
record"  of  the  company'#  transactions  has  come  into  light.  The  area  appro- 
priated for  the  town  site  embraced  a  part  of  tlie  land  within  tlie  limits  of  the 
present  Colorado  City,  but  did  not  extend  into  the  site  of  Colorado  Springs, 
as  appears  in  some  accounts  of  El  Paso's  brief  career.  By  the  advent  of 
spring  the  town  consisted  of  several  cabins,  and  it  lias  been  said  that  "some- 
thing like  $2,000  worth  of  lots  in  El  Paso  were  sold  before  their  position  had 
been  decently  platted  on  paper,  or  a  street  had  lieen  definitely  surveyed". 
But  it  is  likeJy  that  if  lot-sales  to  that  amount  were  made  so  early  in  the 
proceedings  they  were  upon  a  "paper"'  basis,  which  also  proved  to  be  the 
case  with  the  "city"'  as  a  whole,  for  the  latter  was  superseded  in  the  following 
summer  and  autumn  by  Colorado  City. 

In  the  meantime,  the  smaller  band  of  Pike"s  Peakers,  who  had  located 
on  Monument  Creek,  two  or  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  had  given  their 
"settlement",  which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  one  log  cabin  and  some  tents 
and  covered  wagons,  the  enticing  name  of  "El  Dorado  City".  But  little  is 
known  for  certain  concerning  the  citizens  of  El  Dorado,  whose  makeshift 
town  did  not  prove  to  be  permanent.  No  record  of  their  organization  of  a 
town  company  has  been  found,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not  go 
through  the  motions  of  forming  such  a  eoi-poration.  In  the  political  move- 
ments that  were  instituted  early  in  the  spring  of  18.59,  El  Dorado  and  El 
Paso  figured  together  in  April  and  once  or  twice  afterward  as  a  "precinct" 
for  election  purposes. 

It  appears  that  the  group  of  pioneers  squatted  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Fontaine  qui  Bouille.  near  its  mouth,  had  begun  to  call  their  ragged  little 
hamlet  "Fountain  City"  by  the  end  of  the  year  18.58.  Before  the  break  of 
that  winter,  they  had  organized  a  town  company,  and  platted  a  town  site 
that  included  the  ground  whicli  the  first  of  them  occupied  in  the  previous 

Xovember,  the  surveying  having  been  done  by  J.  M.  Shafer  and  

Brown,  who  had  had  experience  in  platting  frontier  "cities".  About  thirty 
cabins  had  been  erected,  some  of  which  were  built  of  logs  and  some  of  adobe, 
a  part  of  the  last-named  material  having  been  taken  from  the  crumbling 
walls  of  the  old  Puebloj  of  fur-trading  times.  As  in  the  case  of  El  Paso,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  some  others  of  our  pioneer  town-founding  organizations, 
the  records  of  the  Fountain  City  Town  Company  are  not  known  now  to 
exist.  Delegates  to  the  first  convention  in  the  movement  started  in  the 
spring  of  1859  to  organize  home-made  general  government  for  the  Pike's 
region  were  elected  in  Fountain  City  early  in  April. 

The  people  o^  this  primitive  town,  which  was  less  promising  than  the 
double-barrelled  community  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  and  which  subse- 
quently was  swallowed  up  by  the  city  of  Pueblo,  were  disposed  to  depend 
more  on  resources  of  the  country  other  than  mining,  and  which  has  been, 
as  it  continues  to  be,  rather  characteristic  of  the  city  that  now  stands  in 
that  locality.  As  the  reader  will  recall,  considerable  areas  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Fontaine's  mouth  were  under  cultivation  during  the  fur- 
trading  period,  which  circumstance  suggested  to  some  of  the  citizens  of 
Fountain  City  that  this  land  afforded  a  snre  and  ready-at-hand  source  of 
profit.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1859,  they  planted  a  large  acreage  to  vege- 
tables and  Indian  com,  the  produce  of  which  they  sold  at  hair-raising 
prices  to  passing  parties  of  the  anny  of  fortune-seekers  that  entered  the 
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"Pike's  Peak  Gold-fields"  before  midsummer  of  that  year,  the  spring  season 
having  been  exceptionally  favorable  for  such  crops. 

In  the  closing  months  of  1858,  extravagant  versions  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  western  confines  of  Kansas  Territory  appeared  in  newspapers 
published  in  the  Missouri  River  border.  According  to  these  stories,  "mines 
of  great  richness"  had  been  discovered  there,  and  several  "cities"  already 
had  "sprung  up"  and  were  "rapidly  increasing  in  population".  During  the 
ensuing  winter,  other  journals  took  up  the  refrain  and  spread  the  "Pike's 
Peak  excitement"  over  the  States.  Newspapers  issued  in  the  frontier  towns 
on  the  Missouri  River,  which  in  that  period  was  navigated  by  many  steam- 
boats, soon  began  to  embellish  their  narratives  with  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  and  obtrusively  to  present  the  alleged  advantages  of  their  re- 
spective "cities"  as  outfitting  points  for  Pike's  Peakers.  Each  of  these, 
easily  to  be  reached  by  river  steamers,  was  represented  to  be  far  better  pre- 
pared than  any  other  to  supply  yoke-cattle,  horses,  wagons,  provisions  and 
tools  to  all  who  had  the  ambition  and  energy  to  go  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  there  shovel  out  a  fortune. 
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THE  "new  land  OF  GOLD"  AT  THAT  TIME. — AMAZEMENT  AND  INDIGNA- 
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BY    GEORGE    A.    JACKSON    AND    JOHN    H.    GREGORY. DELAY    IN    GIVING 

PUBLICITY  TO  THEIR  SUCCESSES. HEADLONG  RUSH  OF  EAGER  ARGO- 
NAUTS INTO  THE  MOUNTAINS. RETURN  OF  WILLIAM  G.  AND  J.  OLIVER 

RUSSELL    WITH    A    LARGE    COMPANY    OF    GEORGIANS. THEIR    WORK    IN 

RUSSELL  GULCH. MINING  OPERATIONS  AT  CHICAGO  CREEK  AND  ON  THE 
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The  dazzling  tidings  that  went  far  abroad  from  the  "Pike's  Peak  Gold- 
fields"  in  the  winter  of  1858-59  were  welcomed  gladly  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  then  living  between  the  western  frontier  and  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  but  by  none  more  ardently  than  by  the  dwellers  in  the 
settlements  in  what  was  then  termed  the  "Missouri  Eiver  Border",  which 
was  littered  with  sites  of  paper  "cities"  that  had  been  submerged  by  hard 
times  and  rank  growths  of  prairie  grass.  Of  those  in  the  direction  of 
sunrise  whose  hopes  and  ambitions  had  been  refreshed  and  enlivened  by  these 
golden  tales,  a  multitude  made  preparations  during  that  winter  to  set  out 
at  its  close  upon  the  long  journey  to  Pike's  Peak,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
all  expected  soon  to  gather  fortunes  large  enough  to  make  them  comfortable 
and  happy  for  the  rest  of  their  years.  So,  early  in  the  spring  of  1859,  an 
eager  host  was  afoot  in  a  heedless,  headlong  rush  across  the  plains  to  the 
"new  land  of  gold" ;  and  at  the  same  time  bands  of  sanguine  men  were 
leaving  New  Mexico  and  others  were  departing  from  California  for  the  same 
destination. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  state  of  mining  afEairs  among  those  already 
upon  the  ground  remained  about  the  same  as  they  had  been  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  most  encouraging  events  that  had  come  to  pass  in  the 
meantime  were  the  discoveries  of  gold  made  by  members  of  the  community 
that  was  cabined  at  Red  Rock.     On  January  15th,  a  party  of  six  of  these 
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pioneers — James  Aikins,  I.  S.  Bull,  Charles  Clouser,  William  Huey,  W.  W. 
Jones,  and  David  Woolley — found  a  profitable  placer,  about  twelve  miles 
to  the  northwest  of  their  settlement,  in  the  bed  of  a  branch  of  Four-mile 
Creek,  which  is  a  left-hand  foot-hill  tributary  of  Boulder  Creek,  and  to 
which  branch  they  therefore  gave  the  name  "Gold  Run''.  At  the  close  of 
that  month,  B.  F.  Langley  discovered  gold,  in  quantities  that  gave  him 
reasons  for  believing  that  he  had  "struck  it  rich"',  in  a  gulch  opening  upon 
South  Boulder  Creek  at  a  point  ten  or  twelve  miles  southwest  of  the  site  of 
Boulder  City;  and  as  the  place  was  strewn  with  fallen  timber,  the  name 
"Deadwood  Diggings"  was  bestowed  upon  it  soon  afterward.  These  results 
of  prospecting  in  the  hills  back  of  Red  Rock  were  regarded  as  highly  signifi- 
cant by  the  few  experienced  men  then  in  the  country,  as  they  tended  to  con- 
firm their  convictions  that  permanent  mining  would  be  developed  only  in 
the  mountains  of  the  region. 

ilany  of  the  citizens  of  the  twin  towns  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek 
had  continued  to  delve  in  the  channel  of  the  South  Platte  and  in  the  beds 
of  the  smaller  streams  in  the  general  vicinity  of  their  settlements.  Cherry 
Creek  was  searched  thoroughly  for  miles  from  its  mouth,  1mt  without  much 
to  show  for  the  trouble.  Occasionally  some  of  the  industrious  workers  along 
the  river  and  in  the  troughs  of  a  few  of  its  near-by  mountain  affluents 
washed  out  several  dollars'  worth  of  dust  in  a  day ;  but  such  favorable  places 
were  scarce  and  hard  to  find,  and  their  resources  soon  gave  out.  Work 
of  this  kind  that  was  done  by  the  Cherry  Creekers  in  March  and  April  of 
that  year  did  not,  according  to  estimates  made  at  that  time,  produce  values 
that  averaged  fifty  cents  daily  to  each  of  those  engaged  in  it,  while  the  cost 
to  each  of  the  plainest  and  cheafjest  food  sufficient  for  a  day  was  figured  to 
be  about  one  dollar. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  value  of  all  the  gold  that  had  been  mined  in  the 
entire  Pike's  Peak  region  up  to  the  beginning  of  that  May  amounted  to  ten 
thousand  dollars — a  shabby  return  for  the  expenditures  of  money  in  prepara- 
tions for  their  tramp  across  the  plains,  and  for  their  maintenance  after 
their  arrival  at  their  destination  until  they  could  find  means  by  which 
to  obtain  further  subsistence.  Yet  the  faith  of  a  large  majority  of  them 
in  a  golden  future  for  the  country  remained  unshaken. 

Several  organizations,  tluit  formed  the  advance  of  the  oncoming  host 
of  fresh  Pike's  Peakers  from  the  East  and  had  nuxde  an  early  start  from 
the  Missouri  River,  arrived  at  the  Cherry  Creek  towns  before  the  middle  of 
March.  While  it  was  generally  understood  among  the  legions  that  came  to 
the  Colorado  mountains  in  1859  that  the  "new  gold  diggings"  were  "at 
Pike's  Peak",  the  great  body  of  these  civil  soldiers  of  fortune  made  the 
Auraria-Denver  settlement  their  immediate  objective  point.  Before  the 
close  of  April,  the  immigration  had  risen  to  tidal  proportions — streaming 
throngs  of  excited  and  impatient  hunumity,  that  did  not  cease  to  flow  until 
past  midsummer.  x\lmost  every  occupation  of  mankind  had  representatives 
in  this  multitude,  which  also  included  some  men  who  were  tj:ained  to  none. 
In  its  "supply-trains"  were  wagons  laden  with  various  stocks  of  merchan- 
dise; others  carried  quartz-mills,  saw-mills,  kits  of  merchanics'  tools,  and 
outfits  for  printing  newspapers ;  and  with  all  there  was  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  simple  implements  required  for  placer-mining. 

Of  the  number  of  men  that  swarmed  into  the  Pike's  Peak  country  in 
that  year  there  were  no  adequate  means  of  determining  with  any  near 
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approach  to  exactness.  According  to  some  calculations,  those  who  started 
tipon  the  march  to  the  new  land  of  promise  aggregated  150,000,  but  doubt- 
less these  figiires  are  much  too  large.  Bodies  of  people  usually  are  over- 
estimated numerically.  However,  it  is  well  within  probability  to  say  that 
there  were  two-thirds  that  number.  Upon  the  great  plains,  their  caravans, 
when  the  movement  was  at  high  tide,  formed  almost  continuous  trains  upon 
several  lines  of  travel,  and  at  night  their  camp-fires  appeared  as  strands  of 
beacon-lights  stretching  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Yet  those  who  formed  this  migrating  host  had  left  their  homes  with  no  better 
information  as  to  what  was  before  them  than  that  which  they  had  derived 
from  the  unconfirmed  but  glowing  reports  which  had  been  spread  broadcast 
in  the  previous  winter  by  reckless  and  irresponsible  agencies. 

'  The  majority  of  these  confident  pilgrims  expected  to  engage  in  mining 
immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  the  mountains;  though,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  It  was 
generally  understood  among  them  that  a  pick,  a  shovel  and  some  kind  of 
pan  were  necessary,  and  that  with  these  tools  and  easy  manual  labor  they 
could  soon  acquire  golden  fortunes  from  the  banks  and  beds  of  rivers  and 
creeks  anywhere  and  everywhere  in  the  region  around  Pike's  Peak;  l>ut 
some  appeared  to  believe  that  nuggets  of  gold  were  to  be  found  strewn 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  be  picked  up  as  they  had  gathered 
walnuts  and  hickory-nuts  in  the  woods  back  home.  No  thought  of  failure 
and  consequent  disaster  kept  company  with  these  cheering  and  gratifying 
fancies. 

Coming  with  such  inspiring  delusions  in  possession  of  their  minds  and 
thoughts,  those  of  the  Fifty-niners  who  reached  the  Colorado  mountains 
before  the  middle  of  May  were  astounded  by  the  conditions  that  confronted 
them.  Instead  of  finding  flourishing  young  "cities",  and  busy  "diggings"' 
in  the  vicinitj-  of  these,  they  saw  several  small  collections  of  rude  cabins — 
the  most  pretentious  being  at  the  mouth  of  Cherij  Creek— each  group  hav- 
ing a  high-sounding  name,  but  all  sustained  only  by  hope  and  faith  in  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  continued  seaeh  for  gold,  which  still  remained  to 
be  discovered  in  place  and  quantity  that  would  .justify  the  application  of 
the  term  "Gold-region"  to  the  Pike's  Peak  country.  Some  disquieting 
rumors  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  "out  at  the  mountains"  had  been  heard  at 
the  Missouri  River  early  in  that  spring.  These  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
small  amounts  of  gold  that  had  been  brought  to  the  river  late  in  the  previous 
year  by  men  returning  from  the  reputed  new  gold-field  at  Cherry  Creek 
were  not  found  there,  but  had  been  obtained  from  California  and  sent  east 
by  holders  of  alleged  placer  mines  on  and  near  that  stream  with  intention 
to  "'raise  an  excitement",  in  which  they  expected  to  profit  by  selling  their 
claims.  While  this  grape-vine  news  caused  hundreds  of  the  fortune-seeking 
throng  then  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  to  abandon  their  purpose  and 
turn  homeward,  the  "Pike's-Peak-or-Bust"  sentiment  dominated  among 
the  many  and  discredited  and  derided  the  unwelcome  tattle. 

In  the  last  half  of  April,  the  Auraria-Denver  settlement  was  surrounded 
by  the  camps  of  thousands  of  the  newcomers,  and  the  two  towns  were 
swarming  with  indignant  men  demanding  to  be  shown  the  gold-diggings, 
holding  the  community  to  be  responsiljle  for  the  reports  which  had  allured 
them  to  Pike's  Peak,  and,  in  threatening  terms  and  tones,  denouncing  several 
prominent  pioneers  for  the  conspicuoiis  part  these  were  charged  with  having 
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taken  in  representing  the  region  to  be  a  field  of  gold.  It  was  indeed  a 
sorry  feast  of  scant  loaves  and  little  fishes  that  the  Cherry  Creek  pioneers 
had  to  offer  the  fiercely-hungry  multitude  that  was  pouring  in  upon  them. 
Moreover,  two  homicides  already  had  occurred — one  in  Denver,  the  other 
near  by ;  and  some  thieves  had  begun  to  plunder.  The  exasperated  element 
in  the  throng  declared  that  as  robbery  and  the  chances  of  death  by  violence 
now  were  added  to  their  misfortunes  they  should  get  out  of  the  country 
forthwith,  and  in  doing  so  would  warn  all  whom  they  met  of  the  enormity 
of  the  imposition  by  which  they  had  been  victimized. 

So  a  backward  movement  was  begun  at  once  by  the  malcontents,  some 
of  whom  were  without  sufficient  equipment  or  provisions  for  the  retreat  to 
the  Missouri  River.  As  they  made  their  way  eastward  they  execrated  the 
Pike's  Peak  region  and  told  alarming  stories  of  disaster  and  ruin  at  Cherry 
Creek.  Utter  lawlessness  was  in  command  there,  and  neither  life  nor 
property  was  safe  for  an  hour  at  a  time ;  many  of  the  men  accused  of  having 
participated  in  "deceiving  the  people"  as  to  the  discoveries  of  gold  had  been 
"strung  up"  by  an  infuriated  mob,  which  also  had  sacked  and  burned  the 
town  of  Auraria.  The  migration  from  the  East  now  was  at  flood-tide,  but 
belated  Argonauts  still  were  forming  companies  at  the  Missoiiri  River  and 
making  final  preparations  for  the  trek  across  the  plains. 

The  tales  told  by  the  panic-breeders  had  a  full  measure  of  effect.  Some 
parties  of  the  oncoming  concourse,  and  which  were  within  view  of  the 
mountains,  dismayed  by  the  assurances  that  the  "Pike's  Peak  Gold-region" 
was  a  flagrant  fraud  and  by  the  accounts  of  violent  anarchy  at  Cherry  Creek, 
turned  in  their  tracks  and  became  allies  of  their  informants,  with  the  needy 
members  of  whom  they  shared  their  provisions  and  camp  outfits.  The 
augmented  bodies  of  retreating  men  soon  grew  into  panic-stricken  throngs, 
which,  as  they  moved  onward,  gained  fresh  accessions  daily.  All  in  all,  the 
number  of  men  who  eventually  took  jjart  in  the  stampede  back  to  the  Missouri 
Elver  probably  exceeded  40,000;  and  the  trails  they  traveled  were  littered 
with  wreckage  almost  as  greatly  as  if  a  routed  army  had  used  the  roads  in 
headlong  flight  from  the  enemy.  Broken-down  wagons  were  left  where  they 
stood,  and  the  wayside  were  strewn  for  hundreds  of  miles  with  other  be- 
longings which  had  been  cast  off — rough  merchandise,  camp  equipment,  min- 
ing tools,  and  all  sorts  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  their  ou.tfits,  which  had  been 
thought  not  worth  carrying  back.  Yet  the  cost  of  this  discarded  property 
had  amounted  to  many  thousands  of  dollars.  Xo  small  number  of  the 
stampeders  had  invested  their  entire  financial  resources  in  preparing  for  the 
abandoned  venture,  and  practically  were  penniless  when  they  arrived  at 
the  river. 

As  tliese  incensed  and  improverished  men  scattered  toward  their  homes, 
they  were  industrious  in  reporting  that  the  "Pike's  Peak  Gold-region"  was 
a  fraud,  a  swindle,  a  'liumbug",  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  that  had  brought 
ruin  upon  them  and  surely  would  ruin  tlie  fortunes  of  many  others.  Their 
stories  soon  were  given  wide  publicity  by  the  newspapers  in  the  States, 
and  were  accepted  generally  as  representing  the  facts.  The  evil  effects 
produced  upon  the  public  mind  in  the  East  l>y  these  reports  received 
"official"  notice  and  comment  toward  the  close  of  that  year  from  the 
"Legislature"  of  the  provisional  Territorial  government  which  in  the  mean- 
time had  been,  but  without  lawful  authority,  organized  in  the  Pike's  Peak 
country.     That  body  of  lawmakers,  in  a  "Memorial  to  the  honorable  his 
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Excellency,  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States",  praying 
for  the  recognition  and  lawful  habilitation  of  their  home-made  govern- 
ment, and  which  was  adopted  in  November,  said : 

"The  history  of  that  emigration  [in  the  spring  of  1859],  the  insane  hopes  of 
Bome  of  the  emigrants,  and  their  sure  disappointments,  and  the  reactionary  wave 
of  excitement  which  bore  back  the  majority,  and  caused  such  suffering  and  distress, 
are  already  too  well  known  to  require  notice  here ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  amid  all 
the  discouragements  and  hardships  suffered,  the  great  truth  has  been  marked  out 
that  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  pioneers  of  1858  have  been  more  than  realized,  and  the 
mining  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  are  beyond  a  doubt." 

In  eight  memorials,  duplicates  as  to  their  text,  signed  by  some  thou- 
sands of  Pike's  Peakers  and  sent  to  President  Buchanan  in  the  winter  of 
1859-60,  reciting  the  needs  of  the  new  mining  region  for  a  separate  law- 
fully-constituted Territorial  government,  the  following  appeared: 

"In  making  these  assertions  and  protestations,  your  memorialists  crave  a 
generous  credit  for  candor  and  truth  from  your  excellency.  Tlie  terrible  privations 
and  misery  of  an  unprepared  and  insane  flood  of  immigration  in  the  earlier  months 
of  1859,  whose  representations,  aided  by  the  statements  of  a  false  and  interested 
press  in  the  distant  States,  had  possessed  the  mind  of  the  whole  Union  of  the 
existence  of  an  alarming,  infamous  imposture,  has  gradually  quieted  in  effect,  until 
at  this  period  the  current  truth  is  being  felt  in  every  State,  of  which  the  astonishing 
facts  can  only  be  known  here,  and  which  time  and  events  will,  in  the  coming  season, 
spread  broadcast  over  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  outfits  for  printing  newspapers  that  were  taken  into  the  "Pike's 
Peak  Gold-fields"  in  April,  1859,  consisted  of  two  equipments,  which  were 
unloaded  in  Auraria  City.  The  first  and  smaller,  brought  from  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  by  John  L.  Merrick,  arrived  on  the  13th  of  that  month.  The 
other,  owned  by  William  N.  Byers  and  Thomas  Gibson,  who  had  come 
from  Omaha,  reached  the  moiith  of  Cherry  Creek  on  April  20th,  and  was 
installed  in  the  second  stor}'  of  a  hewn-log  building  that  had  been  erected 
in  Auraria  since  the  beginning  of  that  year  by  R.  L.  Wooton,  and  which  was 
the  only  structure  of  more  than  one  story  yet  constructed  in  any  of  the 
Pike"s  Peak  "cities".  Merrick,  who  had  slept  ui)on  his  opportunities,  had 
not  attempted  to  make  use  of  his  printing-outfit;  but  when  Byers  and 
Gibson  appeared  with  theirs  he  hastened  to  produce  the  first  issue  of  the 
Cherry  Creek  Pioneer  before  his  rivals  could  place  themselves  in  advance 
of  him  with  their  publication.  However,  he  failed  to  do  so.  Byers  & 
Gibson  took  from  their  press  the  first  edition  of  their  Rocky  Mountain  News 
— the  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  Pike"s  Peak  region,  and  which  still 
flourishes — on  Saturday,  April  23d,  the  first  copy  being  printed  about  half 
an  hour  before  Jlerrick  made  the  first  impression  of  his  Pioneer.  That 
issue  of  the  latter  was  its  last.  Its  publisher  traded  his  "plant"  to  Mr. 
Gibson  for  a  stock  of  provisions,  with  whicli  he  set  out  upon  a  prospecting 
expedition  into  the  foot-hills. 

From  its  initial  appearance,  the  News,  which  wa.s  published  weekly 
during  the  next  twelve  months,  did  more  than  any  other  single  agency  to 
hearten  the  Pike's  Peak  pioneers,  to  uphold  order  and  defend  the  right, 
and  to  guide  the  way  through  the  many  difficulties  that  beset  the  paths 
of  Colorado's  founders.  It  was  the  valiant  champion  of  the  new  country, 
irnder  oft-discouraging  conditions,  and  the  expounder  of  unshakable  faith 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  that  would  come  to  those  who  remained  steadfast. 
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In  its  issue  of  June  18th  (1859),  the  News  contained  tlie  following  editorial 
article : 

•■THE  GOBACKS." 

■■We  hope  this  class  are  all  again  safely  at  home  to  their  Pa's  and  Ma's,  their 
sweethearts,  or  'Nancy  and  the  babies';  there  may  they  dwell  in  sweet  seclusion, 
retirement  and  repose,  and  whilst  they  sit  around  the  old  chimney  corner  they  can 
fight  their  battles  over  again,  tell  how  they  'fit'  and  bled  and  starved  to  death",  how 
they  burned  to-svns  and  helped  to  hang  people,  (or  stood  and  looked  on  while  they 
were  being  hung,)  who  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  publish  to  the  world  as  still 
living  and  rapidly  accumulating  their  fortunes.  Farewell  to  the  'gobacks'.  they  have 
had  their  day  and  soon  will  be  forgotten.  Whilst  they  are  following  the  plow  or 
swinging  the  scythe  at  fifty  cents  per  day  they  can  sing  the  words  and  keep  step 
to  the  music  of  'Our  trials  and  tribulations  over  the  plains'. 

But  good  and  true  men  were  overpowered  and  carried  back  by  the  ebb-tide. 
\^'e  would  fain  believe  there  were  many  who  did  not  travel  down  the  Platte  to  repeat 
and  spread  lies  respecting  this  country  and  some  of  its  citizens,  men  who  did'  not 
enter  into  any  league  to  burn  and  destroy  towns  and  cities,  to  cause  suff'ering  and 
dark  suspense  to  the  innocent  on  whom  no  earthly  blame  could  rest— upon  those 
whose  only  fault  was  having  dear  friends  in  the  mines.  Such  men  we  can  again 
welcome  to  this  country  to  partake  of  the  advantages  and  bright  prospects  now 
opening  up.  But  there  are  those  who  we  would  advise  never  again  to  show  their  faces 
within  the  proposed  State  of  .Jefferson— we  have  heard  threats  of  retaliation  from 
some  persons  here  of  'an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"." 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  revolution  had  come  to  pass  in  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  "new  land  of  gold".  The  coveted  metal  had,  at 
last,  been  found  in  place  and  quantity  that  fully  justified  the  application 
of  the  term  "Gold-region'"  to  the  upper  South  Platte  country. 

But  during  the  weeks  since  the  original  panic-spreading  '•gobacks" 
had  shaken  the  Pike's  Peak  dust  from  their  feet,  streams  of  immigrants 
had  continued  to  flow  to  the  eastern  base  of  onr  mountains.  Not  all  of 
those  who  were  westward-bound  upon  the  plains  in  that  spring  were  turned 
in  their  course  and  stamijeded  by  the  wild  stories  told  them  by  the  retreat- 
ing throngs.  Hundreds  of  parties,  so  organized  for  the  march  to  the  peak, 
heedless  of  these  tales,  moved  onward  upon  their  way;  and  these  were 
followed  i)y  others,  which  had  organized  at  the  Missouri  Eiver  after  the 
"gobacks'"  there  had  dispersed  toward  their  homes. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  great  body  of  these  fortime-seekers 
made  the  Auraria-Denver  settlement  their  first  objective  point.  Of  those 
who  came  in  March,  April  and  early  in  May,  many  turned  to  prospecting 
along  Chern-  Creek,  the  Platte  Eiver,  and  in  the  beds  of  the  creeks  and 
brooks  between  the  river  and  the  foot-hills,  while  some  went  short  distances 
into  the  latter.  There  wa.s  a  large  gathering  of  them  upon  the  Arapahoe 
town-site,  which  Colonel  Curtis  had  "laid  out'"  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year:  and  another  swarm  had  hurried  to  Boulder  Creek  in  expectation  of 
"getting  in'"  and  staking  out  claims  on  Gold  Run  and  in  Deadwood  Gulch, 
at  which  places  memlx'rs  of  the  Red  Rock  community  had  found  gold  in 
the  past  winter.  J.  D.  Scott,  a  citizen  of  the  Boulder  settlement,  recently 
had  fallen  upon  an  outcropping  gold-vein  in  a  hill  toward  the  head  of  Gold 
Eun  and  not  far  above  the  open  diggings  on  that  stream,  and  had  given  to 
the  eminence  in  which  the  streak  appeared  the  attractive  name  of  "Gold 
Hill".  Although  this  was  the  first  gold-'bearing  vein  that  had  been  seen 
and  recognized  by  any  of  our  Pike's  Peakers.  information  concerninsr  it 
had  not  been  given  much  publicity. 
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Still  the  actual  results  in  gold  of  all  that  was  now  going  on  in  the 
foot-hills  and  in  the  lowland  district  along  their  base  represented  no  values 
of  much  importance :  and  the  general  situation  among  the  multitude  in 
the  first  half  of  ilay  continued  to  be  that  of  expectant  "waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up". 

However,  two  great  discoveries  had  been  developed  in  the  recesses  of 
the  mountains  before  the  middle  of  that  month,  but  knowledge  of  them  was 
confined  to  a  favored  few.  George  A.  Jackson,  whose  boyhood  home  was  in 
the  towTi  of  Glasgow,  ilissouri,  was  the  pioneer  in  this  work,  and  who  had 
been  a  miner  in  California.  He  went  to  the  coast  in  1849,  when  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  with  a  party  of  Missourians,  of  which  his  cousin.  Kit 
Carson,  was  the  leader,  and  worked  in  the  California  placers  for  several 
years,  returning  to  Glasgow  in  1857.  In  the  spring  of  1858,  he  crossed 
the  plains  to  Fort  Laramie  with  a  stock  of  goods  for  trade  with  the  Indians, 
and  was  among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  when  the  Eussell  and  Law- 
rence parties  came  to  the  Colorado  mountains.  Having  learned  of  the 
presence  and  purposes  of  these  Argonauts  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country,  Jack- 
son, with  three  companions,  coming  from  Fort  Laramie  late  in  that 
summer,  also  engaged  in  prospecting  for  gold,  finding  some  rather  good 
"colors"'  in  the  bed  of  what  was  then  called  the  Benito  Fork  of  St.  Vrain 
Creek.  Moving  on  southward,  they  visited  the  Georgians,  at  Placer  Camp, 
in  the  last  half  of  Septemlx;r,  shortly  after  the  latter  had  returned  from 
their  tour  into  the  North.  A  day  or  two  later,  Jackson  and  his  associates 
started  back  to  Fort  Laramie,  and  while  on  their  way  thither  prospected 
Ealston  Creek  with  results  about  the  same  as  those  they  had  obtained  at 
the  Benito  Fork. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  following  December,  Jackson  appeared  in 
the  twin  "cities"  at  the  mouth  of  CheiTy  Creek,  from  which,  early  in  that 
month,  in  companj-  with  Thomas  L.  Golden  and  James  Sanders,  he  went 
to  the  site  of  our  town  of  Golden.  Here  the  tliree  men  built  a  small  shack 
to  serve  them  as  a  shelter  for  the  winter,  and  also  put  in  a  week  or  two  at 
resultless  prospecting  in  its  immediate  vicinitv'.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  season  being  comparatively  mild,  they  decided  to  extend  their 
hunt  for  gold  into  the  canons  and  gulches  of  upijer  Clear  Creek.  With  this 
purpose  in  view,  they  started  into  the  mountains  on  December  30th,  going 
by  way  of  Mount  Vernon  Canon.  On  the  next  day,  when  in  the  locality 
that  later  became  known  as  Bergen  Park,  they  fell  in  with  a  large  herd  of 
elk,  the  sight  of  which  caused  Golden  and  Sanders  to  abandon  the  original 
design  of  the  expedition  and  in  the  meantime  to  Ijecome  elk  hunters.  After 
an  understanding  among  the  three  that  they  should  return  to  their  winter 
quarters  within  a  week  or  so.  Golden  and  Sanders  put  off  in  pursuit  of 
the  elk. 

The  unwavering  Jackson,  accompanied  by  his  two  dogs,  "Drum"  and 
"Kit",  moved  on  and  descended,  through  beds  of  snow  that  were  two  or 
-tliree  feet  deep  in  many  places,  into  the  Clear  Creek  Valley,  striking  the 
creek  at  the  confluence  of  its  larger  north  branch,  the  present  Xorth  Fork. 
He  carried  about  a  week's  supply  of  provisions,  but  was  without  the  usual 
tools  for  placer  prospecting  and  mining — the  pick,  shovel,  and  pan.  Pro- 
ceeding up  the  main  stream  by  short  daily  tramps,  and  with  eyes  alert  for 
signs  of  gold,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  creek  that  discharges  into  Clear 
Creek  opposite  the  town  of  Idaho  Springs  on  January  5th.  and  made  camp 
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under  a  "big  fir  tree".  He  noted  in  his  diary,  which  is  the  source  of 
these  particulars  of  his  undertaking,  that  there  was  "good  gravel  here'", 
which  "looks  like  it  carries  gold'',  but  was  "hard  frozen".  On  the  next 
day,  he  "built  a  big  fire  on  rim-rock  to  thaw  the  gravel",  and  "kept  it  up 
all  day".  On  the  7th,  he  "removed  fire  embers  and  dug  into  rim  on  bed- 
rock, panned  out  eight  'treaty  cups'  [an  iron  drinking-cup  holding  a  little 
more  than  a  pint]  of  dirt  and  found  nothing  but  fine  colors ;  ninth  cup  I 
got  one  nugget  of  coarse  gold;  feel  good  to-night".  The  entries  in  his 
diary  that  are  dated  January  8th  and  9th  contain  the  following : 

"Pleasant  day.  Well,  Tom,  old  boy  [Golden],  I've  got  the  diggings  at  last. 
.  .  .  Dug  and  panned  to-day  until  my  belt-knife  was  worn  out,  so  I  will  have  to 
quit,  or  use  my  skinning-knife.  I  have  about  a  half-ounce  of  gold,  so  will  quit  and 
try  and  get  back  in  the  spring. 

"Filled  up  the  hole  with  charcoal  from  the  big  fire  and  built  a  fire  over  it; 
marked  the  big  fir  tree  with  belt-axe  and  knife;  cut  the  top  off  a  small  lodge-pole 
pine  on  a  line  from  fir  tree  to  hole,  76  steps  from  big  tree  in  a  westerly  direction; 
all  fixed  now;    will  be  off  down  the  creek  to-morrow." 

Although  Jackson  had  secured  no  large  quantity  of  gold,  the  results 
of  his  work  together  with  his  knowledge  of  gold-mining  convinced  him 
that  mines  of  great  value  could  be  developed  in  the  locality.  Upon  his 
return  to  his  winter  quarters,  he  told  Golden  of  the  discovery;  and  the 
two  agreed  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret  until  spring,  as  winter  conditions 
in  the  mountains  rendered  it  impracticable  to  attempt  further  prospecting 
in  their  recesses  at  that  time.  Sanders,  the  third  man  of  the  party,  seems 
meanwhile  to  have  dropjjed  out  of  the  little  organization,  as  he  does  not 
figure  in  Jackson's  narrative  after  he  had  taken  to  elk  hunting. 

A  few  weeks  later,  John  H.  Gregory,  wlio  had  had  some  experience  in 
the  thin  gold-mines  of  northern  Georgia,  went  alone  into  the  mountain 
valley  of  Clear  Creek  upon  a  prospecting  venture.  He  had  left  his  home 
in  Gordon  County,  Georgia,  in  the  spring  of  1858,  intending  to  go  to  the 
then  new  gold-field  on  the  Frazier  River,  in  wliat  is  now  the  Canadian 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  some  four  thousand  miles  distant  from 
his  starting-point.  As  he  was  poor  in  purse,  he  made  his  way  westward 
slowly,  arriving  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  late  in  the  summer  of  that 
year.  Here,  after  a  few  weeks  of  waiting,  he  was  employed  to  serve  as  a 
teamster  in  a  military  train  bound  from  that  fort  to  Fort  Laramie,  and 
with  which  he  reached  the  last-named  post  about  the  middle  of  tlie  following 
autumn.  Finding  here  no  opportunity  to  continue  his  westward  journey 
in  some  such  capacity  as  that  in  which  he  had  crossed  the  plains,  and  being 
financially  unable  to  proceed  upon  his  own  account,  he  tarried  at  Fort 
Laramie,  supporting  himself  by  such  jobs  of  common  labor  as  he  could 
find  to  do.  Having  heard,  while  thus  stranded,  of  the  "Pike's  Peak  Gold 
Excitement",  and  that  parties  of  miners  had  made  settlements  on  the  South 
Platte,  near  the  mountains,' he  expended  his  very  slender  means  for  pro- 
visions and  a  simple  mining-kit,  and  with  this  outfit  started  southward 
afoot,  early  in  January,  upon  what  he  termed,  in  a  statement  made  by  him 
in  the  following  summer,  "a  prospecting  tour  on  the  east  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains".  According  to  his  account,  he  had  no  associate;  nor 
did  anyone  ever  turn  up  with  a  valid  claim  to  having  been  with  him.  He 
said  he  prospected  the  foot-hill  streams  from  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  River 
to  Clear  Creek.    But  as  this  search  had  yielded  him  no  reward  for  his  labor. 
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he  went  into  the  mountains  by  way  of  Clear  Creek  and  its  North  Fork. 
About  the  middle  of  that  month  he  was  upon  the  site  of  the  town  of  Black 
Hawk,  wliere  he  panned  out  some  "colors"',  the  first  he  had  found  since 
leaving  the  foot-hills.  He  now  went  up  a  side  gulch  to  the  mouth  of  a 
small  ravine,  where  he  used  his  pan  with  better  results,  obtaining  modicums 
of  actual  gold-dust  in  several  places,  from  material  taken  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  He  was  almost  upon  the  lode  the  discovery  of  which  less 
than  three  months  later  gave  him  great  local  fame  and  also  a  moderate 
fortune.  But  as  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  now  set  in,  he  was  forced  to  leave  his 
excellent  prospect  and  return  to  the  foot-hills.  He  was  almost  out  of 
provisions,  and  quite  out  of  means  with  which  to  procure  a  fresh  supply. 

Among  the  parties  that  arrived  at  the  mountains  rather  early  in  that 
spring,  and  went  into  camp  at  Arapahoe,  was  one  which  was  called  the 
"Chicago  Company",  because  most  of  its  members  were  from  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Becoming  acquainted  with  our  pioneer  mountain-prospector, 
George  H.  Jackson,  of  whose  discovery  in  January  neither  he  nor  Golden 
had  dropped  even  so  much  as  a  hint  to  anybody,  the  Chicago  men,  after 
learning  that  he  had  been  a  miner  in  California,  asked  him  to  become  their 
associate,  guide  and  counsellor  in  a  prosjjecting  expedition  into  the  moun- 
tains, agreeing  to  furnish  him  with  provisions  and  other  essentials  from 
their  outfit.  Having  required  them  to  include  Golden  in  the  membership 
of  the  party,  Jackson  accepted  the  proposal;  but  when  he  suggested  to  his 
friend  that  the  Chicago  men  soon  should  be  told  of  what  he  had  found  in 
January,  Golden  objected,  their  disagreement  resulting  in  their  permanent 
separation  and  in  the  elimination  of  the  latter  from  the  enterprise. 

The  Chicago  organization,  which,  including  Jackson  and  a  few  other 
recruits,  now  numbered  twenty-three  men,  started  into  the  mountains  early 
in  April.  The  guide  and  counsellor  withheld  liis  secret  from  his  associates 
until  he  became  better  acquainted  with  them  and  was  convinced  that  they 
were  "on  the  square".  Some  sections  of  the  mountain  way  were  extremely 
rough  for  teams  and  wagons.  In  several  localities  the  vehicles  had  to  be 
unloaded,  taken  apart,  and  the  loads  and  wagon-parts  carried  over  places 
that  otherwise  were  impassable.  In  consequence  of  the  hard  and  trying 
conditions  that  were  encountered  upon  the  route,  it  was  about  the  middle 
of  April  when  the  party  arrived  upon  the  scene  of  Jackson's  discovery.  All 
hands  staked  out  claims  immediately,  two  of  which,  according  to  law  and 
time-honored  custom,  being  assigned  to  the  discoverer.  At  a  formal  meet- 
ing held  on  the  17th  of  April,  this  band  of  pioneers  organized  the  first 
mining-district  formed  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country  and  adopted  regulations 
for  it.  The  small  stream,  to  the  mouth  of  which  Jackson  had  led  the  com- 
pany, then  received  its  present  name,  "Chicago  Creek",  in  honor  of  the 
Illinois  city  from  which  the  greater  number  of  the  members  of  the  organ- 
ization had  come. 

Having  no  lumber,  these  resourceful  men  knocked  apart  the  box-beds 
of  their  wagons,  and  with  the  boards  thus  made  available  they  set  up  some 
sluice-boxes,  which  served  their  purpose  temporarily.  With  these  make- 
shift contrivances  they  washed  out  gold  values  amounting  to  about  $1,900 
during  the  first  seven  days  of  their  operations.  Jackson's  notation  in  his 
diary,  "I've  got  the  diggings  at  last",  had  been  proved  to  be  true. 

In  the  meantime,  John  H.  Gregory,  who  appears  to  have  kept  silent 
as  to  his  prospect  on  the  North  Fork  of  Clear  Creek  and  to  have  made  no 
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effort  to  return  to  it,  was  loitering  in  a  destitute  condition  among  the 
throng  assembled  at  Arapahoe.  Toward  the  end  of  April,  he  struck  up  an 
acquaintance  with  David  K.  Wall,  a  member  of  a  small  party  from  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  and  which  had  arrived  at  the  mountains  some  three  or  four 
weeks  before,  and  was  encamijed  at  Arapahoe.  Gregory  told  Wall  of  the 
results  of  his  pros|3ecting  on  the  North  Fork,  but  without  seeming  to  attach 
much  significance  to  them.  Becoming  interested  in  Gregory  and  his  story, 
and  sympathizing  with  him.  Wall,  who  had  been  a  miner  in  California, 
proposed  that  he  join  the  other  members  of  the  South  Bend  party  and  guide 
them  to  the  locality  of  his  cUscovery,  and  to  which  Gregory  finallv  assented. 
Of  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  this  agreement,  Mr.  Wall  contributed 
to  my  Historif  of  Denver  the  following  account: 

"John  Gregory  heard  of  my  being  an  old  Californian,  and  came  to  see  me.  In 
our  conver.sation  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  the  mountains  and  had  found  light 
prospects  in  which  was  some  fine  gold,  in  the  little  creek  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Black  Hawk  Mountain,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  induce  him  to 
think  that  it  would  pay  for  the  toil  of  looking  further.  From  his  report  I  was 
induced  to  believe  that  it  would  be  expedient  and  perhaps  pay  to  have  him  return 
and  make  a  new  search,  but  he  was  rather  despondent  and  refused  to  go,  giving  as 
the  most  important  reason  that  he  was  out  of  provisions  and  that  he  had  been  living 
on  venison  for  ten  days.  I  told  him  that  my  commissary  was  at  a  low  ebb  and  more 
precious  than  gold,  but  in  this  case  I  would  supply  his  needs  in  that  respect  if  he 
would  return  and  take  the  South  Bend  boys  witli  him,  and  make  a  new  search,  which 
he  finally  concluded  to  do ;  more,  perhaps,  for  the  opportunity  of  filling  his  stomach 
than  faith.  The  result  of  it  was  that  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  gold  leads  tliat 
was  ever  discovered  was  done  by  the  western  eloquence  that  I  gave  him,  and  resulted 
in  the  early  development  of  the  mines  of  our  great  State.  It  was  found  by  pros- 
pecting with  a  pan,  and  that  from  50  cents  to  $.5  to  the  pan  could  be  washed  out 
from  the  decomposed  quartz,  clay  and  gravel  right  from  the  top." 

The  "South  Bend  boys",  together  with  a  few  others  whom  they  had 
taken  into  their  confidence,  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  the  expedition. 
Led  by  Gregory,  the  party,  which  consisted  of  eleven  men,  set  out  from 
Arapahoe  on  an  early  day  of  May,  conveying  their  supplies  and  other 
equipment  partly  upon  pack-horses  and  partly  upon  the  front  truck  of  a 
wagon,  which  was  di'awn  by  two  yoke  of  oxen.  They  entered  the  mountains 
by  a  route  on  the  northward  side  of  the  gorge  of  Clear  Creek,  and  on  the 
6th  of  May  arrived  at  the  gulch  in  which  Gregory  had  worked.  While  some 
of  the  party  were  making  camp  the  others  began  to  investigate  for  gold, 
finding  at  first  nothing  more  than  good  "colors" ;  but  presently  the  search 
was  rewarded  richly.  From  a  shovelful  of  sand  and  silt  that  half-filled 
Gregory's  mining-pan  four  dollars'  worth  of  gold  was  washed;  and  from 
successive  pannings  of  like  material  from  the  same  spot  almost  equally  good 
results  were  obtained.  The  lode  from  which  this  gold  had  been  eroded  by 
the  elements  soon  was  located  and  the  surface  staked  off  in  claims,  with 
two  for  the  discoverer.  Since  that  day,  the  Gregory  Lode  has  given  up 
gold  to  the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  its  metallic  resources 
are  yet  unexhausted.  In  commenting  upon  this  disclosure,  the  most  im- 
portant made  in  the  Pike's  Peak  region  during  that  year,  and  which  revealed 
the  presence  of  the  yellow  metal  in  the  original  position  in  which  Xature 
had  placed  it,  Hollister,  in  his  Mines  of  Colorado  (1867),  says: 

"Tlie  discovery  of  the  lode  called  after  himself,  by  John  H.  Gregory,  would 
seem  to  rank  among  those  great  events  whereby  the  race  at  large  have  profited. 
That  in  a  section  of  broken  mountains,  extending  the  whole  length  and  one-third 
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the  ^vidt!l  of  the  United  States,  a  man  enroute  for  a  distant  country,  should  liave 
been  diverted  in  the  midst  of  his  journey,  two  hundred  miles  to  the  south,  should 
have  proceeded  directly  to  the  spot — a  ravine  two  or  three  miles  in  lenu^th — and  in 
it  and  on  its  hordering  hills  have  struck  the  heart  of  as  rich  and  extensive  gold,  silver 
and  copper  mines  as  are  known  in  the  world,  is  indeed  marvellous." 

The  initial  revelations  unnerved  Gregory  and  caused  him  to  hehave  in 
the  manner  of  a  half-crazy  man.  Through  the  night  following  the  dis- 
covery he  could  not  sleep,  but  passed  the  hours  in  muttering  to  himself 
about  what  he  should  do  for  his  family  back  in  Georgia  witli  the  great 
wealth  which  he  Ijelieved  he  would  soon  possess — and  which,  as  the  event 
proved,  he  acquired  in  fair  measure  before  the  end  of  the  summer.  His 
wife  should  be  a  lady,  his  children  educated,  and  all  should  live  in  comfort. 

Some  members  of  the  Gregory-South  Bend  party  now  returned  to 
Arapahoe  to  bring  up  supplies  and  additional  equipment  for  mining;  and 
also  to  apprise  certain  acquaintances  of  the  successful  outcome  of  their 
expedition  into  the  mountains,  and  thus  give  them  an  opportunity  to  locate 
upon  the  ground  before  the  coming  of  a  swann  of  "outsiders'",  which  all 
knew  must  soon  follow.  Claims  were  staked  Ijy  these  favored  ones,  and  a 
mining-district — the  second  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country — was  organized, 
before  the  discovery  was  made  pul)lic. 

Full  knowledge  of  what  had  been  going  on  in  the  mountain  valley  nf 
Clear  Creek  did  not  become  commonly  known  among  the  multitude  of 
waiting  and  anxious  men  then  at  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  foot-hills 
until  after  the  middle  of  May.  Meanwhile,  however,  there  were  vague 
floating  rumors  of  a  "strike"  having  been  made  somewhere,  and  a  general 
impression  that  there  was  "something  in  the  wind". 

Jackson  had  come  from  his  party's  diggings  to  the  Cherry  Creek  towns 
about  the  beginning  of  that  month,  bringing  with  him  some  two  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  placer  gold,  which  lie  deposited  with  a  prominent  Aurarian. 
with  whom  he  arranged  to  have  it  expended  in  buying  surplus  supplies  from 
disappointed  and  disgusted  immigrants  who  were  preparing  to  leave  the 
scene  of  tlieir  brief  and  most  unsatisfactory  sojourn  and  return  to  their 
homes.  After  several  such  purchases  with  virgin  dtii?t  by  Jackson's  agent, 
it  became  evident  to  those  wlio  had  taken  critical  notice  of  the  transactions 
that  a  new  and  important  discovery  had  Ijcen  made  and  developed.  The 
finger  of  conjecture  soon  was  pointed  at  Jackson,  but  it  was  not  until  a 
week  or  ten  days  had  passed  that  his  connection  with  the  purchases  was 
identified  and  that  he,  in  response  to  the  many  a|)]ieals  for  information, 
told  of  what  had  been  done  at  Chicago  Creek.  At  almost  the  same  time 
publicity  was  given  at  Arapahoe  and  in  the  Auraria-Denver  settlement  to 
the  Gregoiy-South  Bend  party's  richer  discovery. 

The  news  produced  a  profound  and  enthusiastic  excitement  among  the 
thousands  wlio  had  been  hoping  for  and  awaiting  some  such  tidings,  and 
electrified  the  Cherry  Creek  towns.  Instead  of  the  pottering  in  the  bed 
of  the  South  Platte  and  in  the  troughs  of  its  foot-hill  branches,  real  mines 
were  to  be  worked,  and  which  held  out  a  jiromise  to  every  man.  A  pell- 
mell  race  into  the  hills  now  began,  each  individual,  each  group  of  partners, 
striving  to  be  aliead  of  the  others,  and  all  confident  that  their  fortunes 
were  about  as  good  as  made.  Within  a  month  thereafter  the  mountain 
district  that  is  drained  by  Clear  Creek  and  its  tributaries  literally  swarmed 
with  miners  and  prospectors — mostly  the  latter.     The  valleys  and  gulches. 
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which  had  been  primitive  solitudes  when  winter  gave  way  to  spring,  now 
were  crowded  with  strenuous  human  life.  Large  bodies  of  these  men  had 
made  directly  for  the  Gregory  camp  and  for  Chicago  Creek,  but  as  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  iiocked  into  these  localities  were  too  late  to  get 
possession  of  working-places  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  diggings,  they  were 
compelled  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  to  move  on  into  untried  places. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  scarcely  one  in  fifty  of  these  prospectors  ever  had  had 
even  rudimentary  experience  in  mining  for  gold,  and  hardly  would  have 
recognized  a  gold-bearing  vein  had  such  a  thing  been  in  plain  view  before 
them,  nearly  all  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  chances  of  finding  a  placer. 

Bands  and  companies  of  Pike's  Peakers  still  were  trooping  into  the 
country.  Among  those  which  arrived  at  Cherry  Creek  about  the  end  of 
May  was  one  from  Georgia,  with  a  large  wagon-train  laden  with  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  numbering  one  hundred  and  seventy  men.  These  were 
headed  by  William  G.  and  J.  Oliver  Russell,  who,  as  the  reader  will  recall, 
had  returned  to  their  homes  in  that  State  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding 
year  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  a  large  party  and  adequate  supplies 
for  thorough  prospecting  in  the  mountains.  They  conducted  their  men  to 
the  Gregory  District  and  thence  into  the  ravine  that  has  ever  since  been 
known  as  "Russell  Gulch".  Here,  in  a  locality  about  two  miles  southwest  of 
the  scene  of  Gregory's  discovery,  they  opened  diggings  which,  during  that 
summer,  were  next  to  those  of  the  Gregory  District  in  obtained  results. 
Six  of  the  men  took  out  seventy-six  ounces  of  gold,  valued  by  the  miners 
at  twenty  dollars  per  ounce,  in  the  first  week.  After  the  members  of  the 
Russell  party  had  staked  their  claims  there  was  still  room  in  the  gulch  for 
many  others.  Before  the  end  of  June,  some  nine  hundred  miners  were 
digging  and  sluicing  there,  and,  according  to  Hollister's  record,  "producing 
an  average  weekly  of  $35,000".  Upward  of  two  hundred  men  were  delving 
at  the  same  time  in  the  adjacent  "Illinois  Gulch",  in  "Nevada  Gulch", 
and  in  the  district  of  "Missouri  Flats",  and  were  getting  gold  at  the  rate 
of  about  $9,000  weekly. 

But  the  Gregory  District  was  the  center  of  popular  attention  and  in- 
terest. In  that  locality  almost  every  claim  that  carried  any  gold  was 
yielding  enough  of  the  metal  to  make  the  work  profitable,  and  from  many 
of  these  the  values  taken  out  ran  into  high  figures.  While  the  lioldings 
of  the  Gregory-South  Bend  party  continued  to  be  coveted  by  thousands  of 
the  less  fortunate,  some  of  the  later  comers  had  been  doing  about  as  well 
as  the  discoverers.  In  the  first  week  in  June,  a  combination  of  twelve  men 
cleaned  up  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  dust  in  one  dar  s  work.  A  number 
of  other  partnership  claims  were  producing  from  one  hundred  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  gold  values  daily;  and  it  was  not  hard  to 
find  men  who  were  "going  it  alone"  and  adding  to  their  wealth  at  an  aver- 
age daily  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  each.  Several  claims,  which  had 
been  worked  by  their  locators  but  a  short  time,  were  sold  before  the  middle 
of  that  month  for  large  sums,  and  upon  terms  that  enabled  the  buyers  to 
pay  all,  or  the  major  part,  of  the  purchase-price  with  gold  taken  from  the 
properties. 

Meanwhile  the  diggings  at  Chicago  Creek  had  been  greatly  extended, 
and  other  placers  had  been  discovered  in  that  section  of  the  Clear  Creek 
Valley.  Upward  of  three  hundred  men  were  at  work  on  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Chicago  Creek;  but,  as  the  natural  conditions  in  many 
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places  were  rather  troublesome,  the  daily  compensations  of  most  of  these 
toilers  were  low,  ranging  from  three  to  five  dollars.  The  more  important 
of  the  newer  developments  on  the  iipper  reaches  of  Clear  Creek  at  that  time 
were  at  "Spanish  Bai-" — so  called  because  it  had  been  discovered  by  a  small 
party  of  Mexican  miners — some  three  miles  above  Chicago  Creek;  and  at 
"Illinois"  and  "Grass  Valley"  bars  about  the  same  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  that  historic  stream.  Between  five  hundi-ed  and  six  hundred 
men  were  working  in  these  bars,  the  majority  of  them  taking  out  very 
remunerative  values ;  but  the  labor  of  those  at  Spanish  Bar  was  made  more 
than  ordinarily  difficult  by  the  gi-eat  number  of  large  boulders  in  the  trough 
of  Clear  Creek  at  that  place. 

Yet  there  were  still  thousands  of  would-be  miners  then  in  the  mountain 
valleys  of  Clear  Creek  and  its  tributaries  who  had  failed  to  find  working- 
places  either  in  the  established  districts  or  in  fresh  localities,  and  who  were 
complaining  loudly  as  they  lingered  at  the  diggings  or  wandered  along 
the  streams  and  over  the  hills.  Toward  the  close  of  June,  some  cheering 
news  came  from  Boulder  Creek  to  this  host  of  impatient  and  disappointed 
men.  On  the  13th  of  that  month,  David  Horsfal,  William  E.  Blore  and  M. 
L.  McCaslin  discovered  another  gold-bearing  vein — which  subsequently  be- 
came locally  famous  as  the  "Horsfal  Lode" — in  Gold  Hill,  the  elevation 
in  which  J.  D.  Scott  had  found  a  gold-seam  earlier  in  the  spring.  The 
accounts  of  the  Horsfal  discoverj',  made  more  and  more  florid  by  every 
repetition,  induced  hundreds  of  the  idle  men  on  Clear  Creek  to  scurry  to 
the  scene  of  the  new  "strike".  But  for  most  of  these  the  conditions  there 
were  no  better  than  those  from  which  they  had  migrated. 

The  extent  of  the  field  on  Boulder  Creek  in  which  gold  had  been  found 
up  to  that  time  was  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  Clear  Creek,  and  had 
a  full  quota  of  unemployed  Argonauts.  The  placers  of  Gold  Run  and  in 
Deadwood  Gulch  were  producing  generously,  but  the  entire  surfaces  of 
these  localities  as  well  as  much  unproved  ground  in  their  vicinity  already 
had  been  cut  up  into  claims.  The  disintegrated  quartz  of  Scott's  discovery 
and  of  the  Horsfal  Lode  yielded  highly  profitable  returns  during  that 
summer  by  the  use  of  sluices.  But  as  these  really  were  stamp-mill  propo- 
sitions, which  were  developed  later  into  valuable  lode-mmes,  the  practicable 
limits  of  the  processes  of  placer  work  in  dealing  with  their  gold-bearing 
material  soon  were  reached. 

Before  the  end  of  June,  the  congested  conditions  on  the  upper  waters 
of  Clear  Creek  and  on  Boulder  Creek  had  caused  the  thoughts  of  some  of 
the  drifting  and  waiting  fortune-seekers  to  turn  to  the  possibility  of  finding 
new  fields  of  gold.  Perhaps  the  metal  existed  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
main  range  in  quantities  as  great  as  on  the  eastern ;  and  now  stories  about 
dust  and  nuggets  having  been  found  in  the  South  Park  country  by  frontier- 
men  in  early  times  were  in  circulation.  Early  in  July,  two  or  three  small 
parties  passed  over  the  Continental  Divide  into  what  is  at  present  our  Grand 
County,  which  then  was  a  part  of  Utah  Territory.  But  these  came  back 
early  in  the  autumn  without  having  had  "luck"  sufficient  to  induce  them 
to  remain  in  that  section.  The  South  Park  had  been  entered  by  prospectors, 
of  whose  identity  no  definite  knowledge  has  survived,  late  in  March,  and 
who  were  followed  by  others  in  April.  Kit  Carson,  then  United  States 
Indian  Agent  in  charge  of  the  Ute  Indians,  heard  of  these  early  in  May,  and 
understood  that  they  had  discovered  gold  somewhere  in  the  Park.     He 
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believed  that  "if  sucli  is  the  case  tlae  Utahs  will  be  dissatisfied",  inasmuch 
as  that  mountain  basin  was  "the  only  place  in  their  countiy  where  game 
of  any  consequence  can  be  found";  and  he  feared  that  if  the  miners  and 
the  Utes  came  into  contact  there  would  be  trouble.  In  a  report  dated  June 
8th,  he  said  that  these  or  some  other  white  men  had  killed  a  Ute  in  that 
section  of  the  mountains.  However,  I  have  found  no  definite  record  of  oold 
having  been  discovered  there  during  the  spring  months  of  that  year. 

About  the  close  of  June,  a  party,  in  the  formation  of  which  W.  J.  Cur- 
tice appeared  to  have  been  a  leader,  was  organized  in  the  Gregory  District 
to  prospect  the  country  lying  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  upper  Clear 
Creek,  and  with  an  intention  to  extend  the  exploration  beyond  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  in  the  event  of  failure  to  find  gold  on  the  easterly  side  of 
the  range.  Going  to  Chicago  Creek,  these  prospectors  proceeded  up  that 
stream  to  its  head,  the  course  being  south  by  west,  and,  at  Mount  Eosalie, 
crossed  over  the  dividing  ridge  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Xorth  Fork  of  tlie 
South  Platte  Eiver,  whence  they  passed  on  into  the  northern  border  of  the 
South  Park.  Here  they  fell  in  witli  a  small  party  of  Wisconsin  men.  who 
appear  to  have  entered  the  park  by  way  of  the  Soutli  Platte  Caiiou.  The 
two  groups  joined  fortunes  and  moved  on  through  the  westward  side  of  the 
park,  prospecting  as  they  advanc-ed,  and  three  days  later  established  a 
camp  on  a  branch  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  South  Platte  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  "Tarryall  Creek'',  an  appellation  that  it  still  retains.  It  has 
been  understood  tliat  tlie  creek  so  was  named  by  the  inemljers  of  the 
company  because  all  had  agreed  to  tarry  at  this  camping-place,  which  was 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Como,  long  enough  to  make 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  general  vicinity  for  gold,  as  tlio  surface 
indications  in  and  near  tlie  lied  of  the  stream  seemed  to  be  promising. 
Whether  the  halt  was  due  to  judgment  or  to  chance,  the  outcome  proved 
it  to  have  teen  fortunate.  Within  a  few  days  the  party  found  rich  de- 
posits of  placer  gold  in  the  creek's  bed.  In  generosity  born  of  their  success, 
the  tarriers  gave  to  their  camp  the  same  name  that  they  had  bestowed 
upon  the  stream,  thus  inviting  all  comers  to  sto])  and  take  a  share  of  the 
wealth  they  had  discovered,  provided  it  were  obtained  outside  the  lines  of 
their  claims. 

Ere  this  time,  other  bands  of  prospectors,  coming  by  way  of  tlie  foot- 
hills, had  entered  the  South  Park;  one  of  which  consisted  of  George  A. 
Bute  and  five  other  residents  of  the  pioneer  settlements  in  the  locality 
of  the  present  Colorado  City.  Most  of  these  Argonauts,  hearing  of  the 
"strike"  on  Tarryall  Creek,  soon  were  gathered  at  the  camp  of  the  discover- 
ers. But  not  many  days  had  elapsed  lx>fore  there  was  an  uproar  of  disputa- 
tion and  wrangling  over  conflicting  claims,  the  new  men  alleging  that 
the  meml)ers  of  the  pioneer  party  were  attempting  to  "grab  everything", 
and  also  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  name  of  the  camp  therefore  should 
be  changed  to  "Grab-all".  Toward  the  middle  of  August,  after  much 
ill  feeling  had  been  aroused,  a  large  company  of  these  indignant  fortune- 
hunters  left  the  Tarryall  diggings  to  search  for  otliers.  On  the  19th  of 
that  month,  they  found  some  nearly  as  good  in  a  locality  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  South  Platte,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  southwest. 
Having  resolved  that  even^ianded  justice  should  rule  here,  they  proclaimed 
this  determination  by-  naming  the  new  camp  "Fairplay",  and  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  present  town  of  that  name  which  is  now  the  countv  seat  of 
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Park  Countv.  It  was  said  in  after-times  that  the  initial  discovery  of  gold 
at  Fairpla_y  was  made  by  members  of  Bute's  party. 

In  the  meantime,  reports,  in  more  or  less  exaggerated  form,  of  what 
had  occiirred  in  the  South  Park,  had  spread  with  surprising  swiftness  to 
Clear  Creek,  to  the  Cherry  Creek  towns,  and  to  other  "centers  of  ])opula- 
tion",  and  started  shoals  of  men  upon  the  ways  into  tlie  park.  They 
trooped  in  from  almost  every  direction,  and  by  the  end  of  August  the  new 
mining-field  iuul  a  population  that  numbered  well  up  into  the  thousands, 
sheltered  in  shacks,  tents,  covered  wagons,  and  even  under  trees  and 
bushes ;  and  all  ravenously  hungry  for  a  portion  nf  what  was  expected  to  be 
a  golden  harvest  for  everyone. 

The  district  now  became  the  tlieater  of  great  excitement  and  activity, 
and  three  "cities",  all  of  which  bade  fair  at  the  time  to  Ijecome  permanent 
municipalities,  sprang  up  with  the  rapidity  of  mushroom-growth.  The 
bowl-like  topography  of  the  park  had  suggested  and  given  rise  to  a  lielief 
that  the  Ijasin  must  be  a  reservoir  of  gold,  and  therefore  that  the  metal 
could  be  found  at  easy  depths  in  every  part  of  its  area.  Early  in  the 
autumn,  Camp  Tarryall  became  "Tarryall  City"' ;  and  on  the  north  branch 
of  the  creek,  at  a  point  about  ten  miles  to  the  northea.st  of  Tarryall,  and 
near  the  southerly  entrance  into  the  Georgia  Pass  across  the  Continental 
Divide  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Blue  Eiver,  "Jefferson  City"  came  into 
being.  This  ambitious  metropolis  appears  to  have  been  so  named  in  honor 
of  the  then  expected  "State  of  Jefferson",  the  political  movement  for  the 
organization  of  which  and  for  its  immediate  admission  into  the  Union 
already  was  under  way  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country.  Meanwhile,  Camp  Fair- 
play  had  been  transformed  into  a  "city",  and  was  claiming  superiority  to 
the  others.  While  eacli  of  these  pioneer  towns  in  the  South  Park  attained 
a  population  approximating  2,000  in  the  heyday  of  surface-mining  there, 
and  continued  to  figure  ui^on  maps  for  some  3'ears  afterward,  Fairplay  is 
the  only  one  that  has  survived  the  mutations  of  Time.  However,  a  reminis- 
cence of  Jefferson  City  is  retained  in  the  name  of  a  side-track  station  on 
the  South  Park  division  of  the  Colorado  &  Soutliern  Railway. 

The  South  Park  placers  yielded  gold  during  the  discovery  year  almost 
as  liberally  as  the  diggings  on  the  North  Fork  of  Clear  Creek.  At  Tarryall, 
in  one  week,  five  or  six  men  working  in  partnership,  were  rewarded  with 
values  amounting  to  nine  himdred  and  eighty-nine  dollars ;  another  small 
group,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  washed  out  the  equivalent  of  six 
hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars;  and  another,  four  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars.  Eesults  in  other  places,  while  not  running  so  high  as  tliese,  were 
eminently  satisfactory  to  the  owners  of  the  claims.  Yet,  to  the  large  ma- 
jority of  "those  present",  it  was  the  Clear  Creek  and  Boulder  Creek  experi- 
ence over  again :  while  some  were  doing  well  and  others  still  better,  the  many 
were  doing  little  or  nothing.  For  every  profitable  claim  that  was  being 
worked  there  were  probably  fifty  in  which  men  were  toiling  "witliout  mak- 
ing their  salt".  It  was  so  in  California  ten  years  before,  and  has  been  so 
in  all  other  gold-fields — few  were  chosen  and  many  were  left. 

The  gold-hunters  who  went  from  the  Clear  Creek  field  into  the  terri- 
torj'  that  forms  our  Grand  County  were  not  the  only  prospectors  who 
extended  the  search  for  the  metal  beyond  the  summit  of  the  Continental 
Divide  in  the  smnmer  of  18.59.  Late  in  July,  a  company  of  about  one 
hundred  men  left  the  South  Park  and  passed  over  the  range,  by  way  of  the 
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Gf€orgia  Pass,  to  the  headwaters  of  Swan  River,  a  trilnitary  of  tlie  Blue 
River,  which  drains  nearly  the  entire  area  of  our  Sumit  County,  wliicli  then 
was  within  the  bounds  of  tlie  Territory  of  Utah.  But  alx)ut  one-lialf  of  the 
party's  members,  fearing  trouble  with  the  Ute  Indians,  immediately  re- 
tiirned  to  the  South  Park  diggings  no  heavier  of  pocket  than  before.  At 
the  time  of  their  outgoing,  they  heard  rumors  that  bands  of  hostile  Utes 
were  prowling  upon  the  west  slope  of  the  mountains  and  recently  had 
killed  some  isolated  prospectors  who  had  ventured  into  that  part  of  the 
Ute  domain.  However,  those  who  stayed  on  the  Swan  River  soon  dis- 
covered some  good  placers  on  that  stream,  where  mi:ning  districts,  to  which 
were  given  the  names  "French".  "Gibson"',  "Corkscrew",  and  "Negro", 
were  organized  shortly  afterward.  These  were  worked  profitably  for  several 
years,  and  were  responsible  for  the  town  of  Parkville,  which  ceased  to 
flourish  long  ago. 

About  the  beginning  of  xVugust,  a  party  of  some  thirty,  men,  a  few  of 
whom  had  mined  in  California,  was  formed  in  Auraria  City  to  prospect 
upon  the  western  slope.  Going  southward  along  the  foot-hills  to  the  site 
of  Colorado  City,  they  entered  the  South  Park  by  way  of  the  Ute  Pass. 
For  reasons  now  unknown,  the  party  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of  which 
here  disappears  from  the  story.  The  other,  nimibering  fourteen,  proceeded 
to  the  Fairplay  diggings,  and  thenc-e  followed  the  South  Fork  of  the  South 
Platte  to  the  base  of  the  peak  now  known  as  Mount  Lincoln,  where  they 
crossed  the  Divide  to  the  head  of  the  Blue  River.  Descending  the  valley 
of  that  stream,  they  found,  on  August  10th,  a  promising  locality  just  below 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Breckenridge.  Here,  in  a  bar  in  the  river, 
they  discovered  placer  gold  on  the  day  of  their  arrival,  and  in  quantities 
that  convinced  them  they  were  upon  good  ground.  Within  a  week  they 
developed  higlily  jjrofitable  diggings,  news  of  which  soon  reached  the  South 
Park  camps  and  towns,  the  Clear  Creek  country,  and  the  communities  in 
the  lowlands,  and  started  hundreds  upon  forced  marches  to  the  "Blue  River 
Gold-field"',  into  which  })robably  two  thousand  men  migrated  during  that 
autumn.  Among  these  were  some,  who  had  been  on  upper  Clear  Creek, 
and  successively  on  Boulder  Creek  and  at  the  South  Park  diggings — and 
still  were  empty-handed.  The  town  of  Breckenridge,  now  the  county  seat 
of  Summit  Country,  was  founded,  late  in  the  spring  of  the  next  vear,  and 
continues  to  be  the  center  of  an  active  gold-producing  district. 

The  dwellers  in  the  Pike's  Peak  towns  had  had  no  trouble  with 
Indian,s,  and  the  miners  and  prospectors  in  the  mountains  had  had  much 
less  than  some  experienced  men  had  anticipated,  notwithstauding  that  most 
of  these  gold-hunters  were  indifferent  to  or  reckless  of  danger  from  the  Utes. 
Furthermore,  it  may  be  remarked  here,  the  thousands  who  traversed  the 
various  routes  to  Pike's  Peak  in  that  year,  and  the  thousands  who  became 
"gobacks",  had  but  few  serious  difficulties  with  the  red  men.  The  Arapahoes 
and  the  Cheyennes  were  friendly,  and  regarded  the  presence  of  the  white 
men  on  and  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  as  a  protection 
to  them  against  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  ITfes.  For  such  reasons  as 
those  mentioned  by  Kit  Carson,  the  latter  strongly  were  disposed  to  resent 
and  resist  with  amis  the  advance  of  the  miners  toward  and  into  their 
territory,  the  main  part  of  which  lay  beyond  the  summit  of  the  mountains. 
Early  in  June,  a  small  band  of  these  Indians,  skulking  in  the  hills  on  the 
south  side  of  Clear  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  the  site  of  the  citv  of  Golden 
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shot  and  killed  a  lone  prosjoector  named  Banker,  and  with  his  belongings 
escaped  over  the  range.  During  that  summer,  several  other  solitary  gold- 
hunters  were  reported  to  have  been  slain  in  the  Clear  Creek  section  by  Utes. 
On  the  26th  of  June,  J.  L.  Shank,  J.  L.  Kennedy,  and  William  M.  Slaughter 
— the  latter  a  prominent  pioneer  citizen  of  Auraria-Denver — who  were  pros- 
pecting in  a  gulch  near  the  southerly  base  of  Mount  Evans  and  within  the 
South  Park  watershed,  were  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Utes  lurking  in 
ambush.  Kennedy  was  killed  instantly  and  Shank  mortally  wounded,  but 
Slaughter  escaped  unhurt.  Concerning  a  later  and  more  serious  tragedy, 
farther  into  the  Southwest,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ne<m,  in  its  issue  of 
September  3d,  contained  the  following: 

"On  Tliuisday  evening  last,  we  received  a  call  from  Messrs.  William  Taylor, 
Daniel  Kelh-,  and  Amos  and  Norman  Reid,.  who  have  just  returned  from  the  South 
Park.  They  told  us  a  tale  that  filled  us  with  horror  and  dismay.  On  the  25th  ult., 
when  about  two  hundred  miles  southwest  of  this  point  [Auraria-Denver],  they  came 
up  to  the  bodies  of  six  white  men  and  one  red  man — all  stripped  and  scalped.  They 
also  found  the  carcasses  of  eight  animals — five  horses  and  three  mules — in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  spot  on  which  the  mutilated  human  bodies  were  stretched.  From 
all  appearances,  the  finders  were  led  to  believe  that  the  victims  of  the  Utah  ferocity 
had  been  members  of  a  large  company,  that  the  Indian  belonged  to  a  friendly  tribe 
and  acted  as  the  guide  of  the  former.     .     .     ." 

It  is  probable  that  the  distance  from  Auraria-Denver  of  the  scene  of 
this  tragic  affair  was  overestimated,  and  that  the  place  in  which  the  bodies 
were  found  was  the  ravine  in  Gunnison  County  that  long  has  been  and 
still  is  known  as  ''Dead-men's  Gulch",  which  opens  upon  the  Taylor  Eiver. 
It  was  reported  about  that  time  that  two  parties  of  prospectors  in  the 
western  border  of  the  South  Park  had  teen  attacked  by  Utes  with  fatal 
results  to  several  of  the  white  men,  but  the  names  of  the  victims  as  well 
as  other  particulars  of  the  encounters  appear  to  have  remained  unknown. 

However,  all  the  Indians  of  the  plains  and  of  the  mountains  in  combi- 
nation could  not  now  have  turned  the  course  of  events  in  the  Land  of  Pike's 
Peak  and  rescued  it  from  the  clutches  of  the  invaders.  The  countr}'  had 
been  proved  to  be  a  gold  region. 


CHAPTEE   XIII. 

EFFECT  OF  MINING  DEVELOPMENTS  UPON  THE  LOWLAND  TOWNS. FEVERISH 

ANIMATION     IN     THE     CHEKRY     CREEK     "CITIES*". RIVALRY     BETWEEN 

THEM. FOUNDING  OF  HIGHLAND  CITY. — BEGINNING  OF  REGULAR  COM- 
MUNICATIONS   FROM    AND   TO    THE   MISSOURI    RIVER. LEAVENWORTH    & 

pike's  peak  STAGE  AND  EXPRESS  COMPANY. INFLUENCE  OF  THE  STAGE 

LINE    UPON    AURA£IA-DENVER. ACTIVITY    IN    BOULDER    CITY. — LOSS    OF 

POPULATION  BY  COLONA,  EL  PASO,  EL  DORADO,  AND  FOUNTAIN  "CITIES". 
RISE  OF  "cities"  AND  TOWNS  AT  THE  MOUNTAIN  DIGGINGS. MOUN- 
TAIN    CITY     AND     ITS     NEWSPAPER. BEGINNINGS     OF    NEVADA,     IDAHO 

SPRINGS,    AND    GEORGETOWN. ASPIRING    MISSOURI    CITY. NEW    TOWNS 

IN  THE  LOWLAND. "SHIANN  PASS  TOWN  COMPANY". ROCKY  MOUN- 
TAIN   CITY. FOUNDING    OF   GOLDEN    CITY. ITS    NEWSPAPER. DECLINE 

OF    ARAPAHOE    CITY. BIRTH    OF    COLOIUDO    CITY. AMBITIONS    OF    ITS 

FOUNDERS. INCEPTION     OF     CANON     CITY. TOWNS     OF     GOLDEN     GATE, 

MOUNT  VERNON,  PIEDMONT,  HUNTSVILLE,  AND  BRADFORD. — PRIMITIVE 
HIGHWAYS  TO  THE  MOUNTAIN  MINING  DISTRICTS. LOCATION  AND  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  PUBLIC  ROADS. — ORGANIZATION  OF  ROAD  COMPANIES  AND 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  TOLL-ROADS. CHARACTER  OF  THE  THOROUGHF.YRES. — 

DROUTHY  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  MINING  DISTRICTS. PIONEER  ENGINEER- 
ING    WORKS     FOR     SUPPLYING     WATER. CONSOLIDATED     AND     NEVADA 

DITCHES. DITCH-MAKING     IN     THE     VICINITY     OF     AURARIA-DENVER. — 

miners'  EXPEDIENTS  FOR  CONVEYING  WATER  TO  THEIR  CLAIMS. INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  ARASTRAS  AND  STAMP-MILLS  ON  THE  NORTH  FORK  OF  CLEAR 

CREEK. PRODUCTION    OF    GOLD    IN    18.59. — HEGIRA    OF    MEN    WHO    HAD 

FAILED. FAMILY  LIFE  IN  THE  SETTLEMENTS. — BIRTHS  OF  CHILDREN. — 

FIRST  WEDDING  AND  FIRST  SECULAR  SCHOOL. — WINTER  OF  18.59-60. — 
LABOR  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  INFREQUENTLY  INTERRUPTED. — PROSPECTS 
FOR  A  PROSPEROUS  NEW  YEAR. 

The  activities  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country  late  in  the  spring  and  through 
the-  sununer  and  autumn  of  1859  were  not  confined  to  tlie  operations  of 
the  prospectors  and  miners  in  the  mountains.  The  developments  and  prog- 
ress that  had  been  made  in  mining,  and  which  all  the  far-sighted  accepted 
as  covenanting  a  permanent  and  prosperous  future  for  the  region,  had 
imparted  fresh  vigor  to  some  of  the  settlements  which  had  lieen  founded 
in  the  previous  autumn  and  winter,  and  also  gave  birth  to  other  amliitious 
"cities"  in  the  new  Land  of  Promise. 

The  pair  of  towns  at  the  mouth  of  CheiTV  Creek  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  feverish  animation,  and  until  past  midsummer  daily  received  acces- 
sions to  their  population — business  men  with  trains  of  "prairie  schooners"' 
laden  with  merchandise,  workmen  of  the  building  and  other  trades,  pro- 
fessional men,  adventurers,  and  a  plenty  of  human  parasites  hungry  for 
prey.  Beside  these,  bands  and  larger  companies  of  other  immigrants  were 
coming  in  day  by  day  upon  all  the  routes  of  travel  hither  and  excited  by 
the  news  they  had  heard  when  in  the  later  stages  of  their  journey;  and 
who,  after  making  a  brief  halt,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  direc- 
tions to  be  taken,  passed  across  the  river  upon  their  way  to  the  diggings  in 
the  mountains.  The  streets  of  the  towns  were  thronged  with  men  whose 
thoughts  and  speech  were  centered  on  the  absorbing  golden  theme. 
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But  amid  the  hubbub  and  confusion  that  reigned  in  these  towns  rose 
the  sounds  made  by  the  saws,  the  hatchets,  and  the  trowels  of  tlie  builders 
of  dwellings  and  of  structures  for  business  and  various  other  purposes. 
Briekmakers  and  lime-burners  were  at  work,  and  sawmills  wei"e  supplying 
lumber.  Log-cabins  that  had  been  erected  in  the  days  of  uncertainty  and 
waiting  now  were  Ijeing  removed  in  order  that  their  sites  might  be  occu- 
pied by  more  pretentious  edifices ;  and  politicians  already  were  engaged 
busily  in  log-rolling  of  another  kind.  At  the  time  when  Auraria  City  and 
Denver  City  were  founded  the  South  Platte  River  and  its  tributaries,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  were  fringed  with  rather  a  hea\7 
growth  of  Cottonwood  and  willow  trees,  while  the  foot-hills  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  mountain-slopes  within  view  from  the  toMois  were  dressed  with 
pines,  spruces,  balsam-firs,  and  some  aspens.  Requirements  for  cabin-build- 
ing and  for  fuel  had  made  great  inroads  upon  tlie  timlier  near  the  -twin 
communities  before  the  coming  of  midspring ;  and  now  it  was  necessary  to 
go  to  the  foot-hills  or  about  an  equal  distance  up  the  river  to  obtain  good 
raw  material  for  the  sawmills. 

Rivalrj'  between  the  two  "cities",  which  had  been  sharp  from  the  Ijegin- 
ning,  in  the  meantime  had  become  acrimonious.  The  managers  of  Denver 
City  wlio  were  more  aggressive  and  less  scrupulous  than  those  of  Auraria, 
had  not  only  intercepted  many  of  the  mercantile  outfits  that  had  come  to 
Cherry  Creek  with  the  spring  and  simimer  multitude  of  Pike's  Peakers  and 
persuaded  the  owners  of  these  to  locate  in  their  town,  but  had  enticed  or 
otherwise  induced  some  of  Auraria's  business  to  do  the  same  thing.  However, 
Auraria  City  still  was  much  in  advance  of  Denver  in  pojralation,  in  the 
number  of  her  business  enterprises,  and  in  that  of  her  completed  "im- 
provements"— having  at  midsummer  upward  of  two  hundred  and  fiftj^ 
buildings,  while  those  of  her  rival  counted  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  Moreover,  she  possessed  the  only  newspaper  published  in  the  Pike's 
Peak  country  at  that  time.  But  in  the  progress  that  Denver  City  was 
making  an  early  submergence  of  Auraria  was  foreshadowed.  By  the  middle 
or  July,  the  more  or  less  stable  population  of  the  two  towns  probably  was 
near  twelve  hundred  in  numljer:  but  the  daily  comers  and  goers,  many  of 
whom  were  from  the  mining-districts,  were  not  far  from  being  equally 
numerous. 

Two  citizens  of  Auraria  had  established,  late  in  April,  a  flat-boat  ferry 
at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Denver's  Eleventh  Street  to  enable  travel  to  and 
from  the  foot-hills  to  cross  the  river  easily,  and  also  for  their  own  pecuniary 
benefit;  the  South  Platte  then  being  much  more  river-like  than  it  is  in  our 
times.  The  boat  was  operated  by  means  of  a  contrivance  of  ropes  and 
pulleys.  A  heavy  rope  was  stretched  across  the  stream  and  made  fast  at 
each  end  to  a  convenient  tree,  and  from  each  end  of  the  boat  a  lighter 
cord  was  attached  to  a  pulley  that  traveled  upon  the  cable.  By  lengthening 
the  reach  of  one  of  these  connecting  ropes  and  shortening  that  of  the  other 
the  boat  would  be  set  at  such  an  angle  that  the  cuiTent  impacting  against  its 
up-stream  side  would  propel  it  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  So  the  ferry- 
men's running  expenses  w-ere  light  and  their  profits  heavy,  as  their  usual 
charge  for  the  transfer  of  a  wagon  and  team  was  one  dollar,  and  for  a 
pedestrian  twenty-five  cents.  About  the  middle  of  June,  other  Aurarians 
completed  a  toll  trestle-bridge  over  the  Platte,  and  which  presently  put  the 
ferr\^boat  out  of  business.     As  these  river-crossins  facilities  gave  Auraria 
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a  great  advantage,  especially  after  tJie  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  mountains, 
the  Denver  City  men  now  hastened  to  find  ways  and  means  for  building  a 
free  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  present  Fifteenth  Street.  But  the  autumn 
■was  far  gone  before  the  structure  was  finished  and  opened  for  travel. 

However,  the  Denverians  were  "pointing  with  pride"'  to  their  '"hotel", 
the  "Denver  House",  a  large  building  of  logs  which  Blake  &  Williams  had 
erected  in  the  spring  on  the  northward  side  of  Blake  Street,  Ijetween  the 
streets  now  known  as  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth ;  and  also  were  boasting 
because  their  "city"  had  been  made  the  western  terminus  of  a  line  of  stage- 
coaches from  the  Missouri  Eiver.  Jliinicipal  affairs  in  both  towns  con- 
tinued to  be  controlled  and  directed  in  the  main  by  the  executive  officers  of 
the  Town  Companies,  who  were  "donating"  town  lots  to  worthy  individuals 
and  to  promoters  of  enterj^rises  that  promised  to  be  of  public  benefit  who 
would  enter  into  an  agreement  to  erect  buildings  upon  the  lots  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  Before  the  end  of  that  summer,  gold-dust  had 
become  a  common  money-medium  in  the  two  communities,  pa}Tnents  in 
it  being  made  by  weight  in  ounces  and  fractions  of  the  ounce. 

Not  content  with  two  "cities"  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  a  party 
which  consisted  mostly  of  Anraria  men,  among  whom  were  William  N. 
Byers,  Dr.  L.  J.  Eussell,  Henry  Allen,  W.  D.  McLain,  and  William  M. 
Slaughter,  organized  the  "Highland  Town  Company"  about  the  end  of  ilay 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  South 
Platte.  The  company  took  possession  of  a  large  area  of  the  section  of  the 
present  city  of  Denver  that  is  commonly  called  "North  Denver"  and  duly 
platted  the  greater  portion  of  the  staked-out  site.  But  as  no  considerable 
volimie  of  enthusiasm  could  be  worked  up  in  favor  of  that  side  of  the 
river,  although  it  was  in  many  respects  the  better  town  site  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mouth  of  historic  Cherry  Creek,  the  project  languished  and  but 
little  was  accomplished  by  the  company.  In  after-years  all  but  a  small  part 
of  the  pioneer  Highland  survey  was  obliterated  and  replatted  on  different 
lines  under  other  auspices. 

Details  of  the  Auraria  and  Denver  surveys  having  been  completed,  a 
fine  map  which  embraced  the  sites  of  the  three  towns  was  published  in  the 
autumn  of  1859.  The  areas  of  the  trio  were  adequate  to  a  population  of 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  people ;  but  contrary  to  the  general  and 
generous  practice  of  western  town-founders  and  "town-boomers"  in  that 
period,  the  i^romoters  of  these  "cities"  had  made  no  provision  for  "parks", 
for  "fountains",  for  "irablic  squares"",  for  "lakes"',  or  for  "reservations  for 
schools  and  other  public  buildings".  The  pioneer  surveys  of  Auraria-Densrer 
survive  in  a  portion  of  that  part  of  the  present  city  in  which  the  courses  of 
the  streets  are  diagonal  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass ;  a  plan  which, 
in  later  times,  was  continued  northeasterly  over  a  triangular  area  the  apex 
of  which  adjoins  the  Elyria  district. 

Next  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  mountains,  the  event  of  greatest 
moment  to  the  Cherry  Creek  towns  that  occurred  before  midsummer  of  that 
year,  and  which  was  one  of  large  importance  to  all  the  people  of  the  new 
mining-region,  was  the  inauguration  of  regular  communications  between 
these  "cities"  and  the  Missouri  River.  The  wide-spread  interest  in  the 
golden  stories  that  were  in  circulation  among  the  people  along  the  Missouri 
border  and  in  the  States  in  the  winter  of  1858-59  relative  to  the  "gold- 
diggings"'  which  then  were  said  to  have  been  developed  "at  Pike's  Peak", 
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had  convinced  the  firms  nf  Jones  &  Cartright  and  Eusscll.  ^lajors  & 
Waddell,  which  for  long  had  Ijeen  engaged  in  freighting  upon  the  plains, 
that  there  would  he  a  great  movement  of  people  to  the  reputed  new  gold- 
fields  during  the  coming  spring  and  summer,  and  also  that  there  would  be 
a  permanent  settlement  of  the  country  should  the  alleged  mines  ]irove 
profitable.  Therefore  the  two  finns  contributed  from  their  resources  and 
joined  in  organizing  the  "Leavenworth  &  Pike's  Peak  Stage  and  Express 
Company",  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  mail,  and  the  more  valu- 
able of  light  freight.  About  $350,000  were  invested  in  equipment  for  the 
line,  and  which  was  by  far  the  largest  sum  that  yet  had  been  "staked"  upon 
the  future  of  the  Pike's  Peak  "gold-fields"  by  any  individual  or  organization. 
The  first  trip  by  the  compam^'s  coaches  was  begun  on  April  19th.  when  two 
of  the  vehicles  left  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek, 
where  they  arrived  on  May  7th.  after  a  journey  of  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  miles,  by  odometer  measurement.  'Move  than  half  the  time  of  the 
nineteen  days  had  been  given  to  bridge-building  and  other  work  on  the 
route  by  the  construction  crew  which  accompanied  the  coaches.  After  the 
organization  iDCcame  well  adjusted  to  the  service,  the  run  usually  was  made 
each  way  in  several  hours  less  than  seven  days;  but  in  the  summer  of  the 
next  year  the  time  was  reduced  to  about  six  days.  Until  the  United  States 
Postal  Department  established  regular  mail  facilities  to  Denver  City,  in 
August  of  the  next  year,  the  stage  company  carried  mail  matter  both  ways 
as  a  part  of  its  express  business,  charging  twenty-five  cents  for  each  letter. 

The  first  coach  that  left  the  Cherry  Creek  to-mis  reached  Leavenworth 
on  May  21st,  and  delivered  there  a  shipment  of  Pike's  Peak  gold-dust 
valued  at  $3,500,  which  circumstances  caused  the  event  to  be  celebrated  in 
that  town  with  music  and  grandiose  speeches. 

In  the  beginning,  the  route  of  the  coaches  was  westward  from  Leaven- 
worth to  Junction  City,  Kansas;  thence  northwestward  into  the  northern 
border  of  that  Territory;  thence  westward  into  what  is  now  our  Yuma 
County  and  on  in  the  same  direction  to  the  destination.  But  about  the 
middle  of  June  this  course  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  old  trails  along 
the  Platte  and  South  Platte  rivers,  the  coaches  taking  a  northwesterly  route 
from  Leavenworth  to  the  Platte. 

Possession  of  the  western  terminus  of  the  only  line  of  regular  com- 
munications with  the  East  in  that  year  confirmed  Auraria-Denver  as  the 
commercial  and  financial  metropolis  of  the  Pike's  Peak  region.  But 
to  the  great  disappointment  and  grief  of  the  Aurarians  the  stage  company 
had  set  up  its  headquarters  in  Denver  City. 

The  Boulder  settlement,  although  hampered  by  the  unwise  action  of 
its  Town  Company  in  placing  extravagantly  high  pi-ices  on  town  lots  set 
aside  for  sale  to  newcomers,  was  making  fair  headway,  and  now  proudly 
figured  as  "Boulder  City" ;  and,  together  with  the  mining-field  in  the  hills 
behind  it,  was  receiving  a  quota  of  the  tardy  incoming  seekers  of  fortune. 
The  Boulder  Creek  mining-district  had  been  extended,  but  not  with  i-esults 
relatively  so  satisfactoiy  as  those  that  were  being  olDtained  on  upper  Clear 
Creek  and  in  the  South  Park.  The  greater  part  of  the  gold-bearing 
resources  of  the  Boulder  district  was  in  the  form  of  very  stublwrn  quartz, 
from  which  the  miners  could  not  extract  the  metal  with  the  means  then  at 
hand.  Nevertheless,  builders  were  active  in  the  town,  which  now  contained 
several  mercantile  establishments,  and  some  of  its  peo]ile  were  demonstrating 
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tlie  agricultural  value  of  the  lowland  in  the  town's  vicinity.  Bv  autumn, 
Boulder  had  about  seventy-tive  buildings,  all  of  logs,  and  a  resident  popula- 
tion of  some  three  hundred.  The  "city""  had  not  yet  flung  away  its  ambition 
to  become  the  Pike's  Peak  metropolis. 

While  the  golden  revelations  in  the  hills  had  invigor;),ted  Auraria- 
Denver  and  Boulder,  their  effect  upon  some  of  the  Pike's  Peak  '"cities"  that 
had  come  into  being  Ijefore  the  spring  of  1859  was  next  to  disastrous.  Al- 
though some  placer  diggings  had  been  developed  on  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre 
Elver,  in  and  near  the  foot-hills  from  which  it  enters  upon  the  plains,  a 
large  part  of  the  population  of  Colona,  on  that  stream,  had  abandoned  the 
to^Ti  and  made  off  to  the  upper  Clear  Creek  and  South  Pai-k  mining- fields. 
El  Paso,  in  the  Colorado  City  locality,  suffered  even  a  heavier  drain,  as  the 
discoveries  in  the  South  Park  caused  so  many  of  its  citizens  to  migrate 
to  the  diggings  in  that  basin  that  the  place  became  almost  deserted  within 
two  or  three  weeks;  and  which  also  was  the  case  of  its  near  neighlxjr.  El 
Dorado  City.  Foiintain  City,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille. 
lost  some  of  its  resident  inhabitiints ;  but,  owing  to  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  tendencies  of  a  majority  of  the  dwellers  there,  its  depletion 
was  nowhere  near  so  serious  as  that  of  the  settlements  near  the  head  of  that 
stream.  However,  a  census  of  these  "cities"'  taken  at  any  previous  time 
would  not  have  indicated  overcrowded  conditions  of  life  within  their 
pfecincts. 

The  discoveries  of  gold  on  upper  Clear  Creek  were,  of  course,  followed 
promptly  by  the  rise  of  "cities"  and  towns  at  or  adjacent  to  the  diggings. 
The  earliest  of  these,  "ilountain  City",  a  spontaneous  product  of  the 
pioneer  discovery  on  the  Xorth  Fork,  sprang  up  near  the  locality  of  the 
Gregory  Mining-district.  Work  upon  its  first  builchng — Richard  Sopris' 
cabin — was  begun  on  ilay  22d.  Other  structures  followed  in  such  numbers 
that  it  w^as  said  with  truth  before  the  4th  of  July  that  "Jlountain  City  now 
contains  over  two  hundred  dwellings,  where  six  weeks  ago  there  was  not 
one".  Here,  on  August  6th,  Thomas  Gibson,  who  had  sold  his  interest  in 
the  Rochy  Mountain  News,  issued  the  first  edition  of  the  weekly  Rochy 
Mountain  Gold  Reporter  and  Mmmtain  City  Herald.  This  newspaper,  a 
small  sheet  of  four  pages,  was  printed  in  George  Aux's  log-cabin  with  the 
outfit  Gibson  had  obtained  from  John  L.  Merrick  in  the  prerious  Apiil, 
and  with  which  the  latter  had  produced  the  first  and  only  edition  of  the 
Cherry  Creel-  Pioneer.  Gibson  continued  the  publication  of  the  Reporter, 
which,  counting  the  Pioneer  as  the  second,  was  the  third  news]5aper  to  be 
produced  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country,  until  the  last  week  of  October,  when 
it  -was  suspended.  The  mechanical  equipment  then  was  sold  to  one  of  the 
founders  of  Golden  City,  where,  as  presently  shall  ap]5ear.  it  was  soon  put 
into  use  for  printing  another  Eocky  ilountain  newspaj^er.  ]\Iount<iin  City 
flourished  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  was  absorbed  by  "Central  Citv",  the 
present  county  seat  of  Gilpin  County,  and  which  was  founded  in  1861. 

Xevada,  in  the  lower  part  of  Xevada  Gulch  and  some  two  miles  to 
the  westward  of  the  site  of  Central  City,  began  its  career  tefore  midsummer 
of  1859,  and  soon  became  a  bustling  combination  of  mining-cam]3  and  busi- 
ness-town.    It  still  continues  to  be  the  center  of  an  active  mining-district. 

The  foundations  of  Idaho  Springs  and  Georgetown  also  were  laid 
during  that  busy  summer.  The  site  of  the  former  became  the  dwelling- 
plac-e  of  a  number  of  the  miners  who  were  working  at  and  in  tlie  vicinity 
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of  the  moutli  of  Chieag-o  Creek,  and  ere  the  end  of  the  3-ear  the  settlement 
had  taken  on  more  of  tlie  character  of  a  permanent  town  than  of  that  of  a 
mining-camp.  In  pioneer  times  it  was  known  only  as  '"Idaho",  the  addition 
of  "Springs'"  to  its  name  having  come  to  pass  in  after  years.  About  the  1st 
of  August,  George  F.  and  D.  T.  Griffitli.  who  were  brothers,  discovered  "a 
rich  gold-lead  high  up  on  the  mountain-side''  thirteen  miles  farther  up 
Clear  Creek.  Within  a  week  thereafter  tJie  locality  was  swarming  with 
other  prospectors,  and  within  a  month  thereafter  two  towns,  Elizabethtown 
and  Georgetown,  the  latter  so  named  in  honor  of  George  Griffith,  were  laid 
out.  about  a  half  mile  apart,  in  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  valley.  The  two 
municipalities  remained  rivals  until  1SG7,  when  (Georgetown  absorbed  the 
other. 

In  the  autumn  of  18.39,  a  town  was  platted  upon  the  divide  between 
Illinois  and  Spring  gulches,  a  short  distance  southwest  of  the  site  of  Central 
City,  and  to  which  was  given  the  high-sounding  name  of  "Missouri  City". 
Some  of  its  promoters  petitioned  the  Leavenworth  &  Pike's  Peak  Stage  and 
Express  Company  to  make  Missouri  City  the  western  headquarters  and  ter- 
minus of  its  stage  line  from  the  Missouri  River,  declaring  that  the  town  was 
destined  to  become  the  metropolis  of  the  Pike's  Peak  region.  However,  it 
failed  to  make  good  these  predictions  and  did  not  long  survive  the  advent 
of  Central  City. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  mining-districts  on  the  upper  waters  of 
Boulder  Creek  continued  without  a  settlement  or  town  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  have  left  a  record  or  to  have  appeared  upon  the  annual  maps  of 
Colorado  Territory  made  by  the  Territorv''s  Surveyor-General  before  the  year 
1864.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  a  town  was  laid  out  upon  a  large  plan 
at  the  mouth  of  the  caiion  of  Left  Hand  Creek,  about  eight  miles  north 
of  Boulder  City,  and  named  "Altona".  It  was  expected  to  become  a  place 
of  importance  and  a  rival  of  Boulder,  but  it  appears  never  to  have  advanced 
beyond  the  stage  of  a  platted  town-site. 

One  of  the  many  and  various  results  of  the  discoveries  and  develoj)- 
ments  in  the  mountains  was  a  mania  for  organizing  town  companies  to 
locate  and  exploit  "cities"  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  ranges.  The  period 
from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  end  of  that  year  was  prolific  of  such  enterprises, 
for  some  of  which  there  were  good  reasons,  w^hile  for  some  others  reasons 
were  hard  to  see.  There  was  a  striking  example  of  the  latter  in  the  futile 
"Shiann  Pass  Town  Company",  consisting  mostly  of  Auraria  and  Denver 
men,  which  was  organized  on  June  5th  to  establish  a  town  in  the  Cheyenne 
Pass  through  the  Laramie  ilountains,  at  a  point  some  twenty  miles  south- 
east of  the  present  town  of  Laramie,  Wyoming.  The  Company  platted 
about  a  section  of  land  and  industriously  proclaimed  it  as  the  site  of  one 
of  the  future  great  cities  of  the  Far  West. 

At  the  end  of  the  spring  of  that  year,  Arapahoe  City,  on  Clear  Creek, 
near  the  foot-hills,  was  regarded  by  many  persons  as  a  promising  settle- 
ment. It  now  had  a  town-company  organization,  and  fifty  or  sixty  cabins 
had  been  erected  upon  its  site.  While  placer  mining  in  the  banks  and  bed  of 
the  creek  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  did  not  yield  large  returns,  the 
results  were  sufficient  to  encourage  some  of  the  claim-owners  to  continue 
the  work  throughout  that  year  and  into  the  next.  But  these  diggings  prac- 
tically were  abandoned  before  the  close  of  1860 ;  and  which  also  was  the 
case  with  those  on  Ralston  and  Cherrv  creeks,  and  in  the  main  with  those 
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along  the  Platte  Eiver  in  the  vicinity  of  Auraria-Denver.  As  we  shall  see 
presently,  the  same  fate  befell  Arapahoe  City  about  the  same  time. 

In  the  fore  part  of  June,  a  town-site  was  staked  out  in  the  lower  section 
of  a  gulch,  the  mouth  of  which  lies  some  three  miles  above  the  present 
town  of  Golden,  and  given  the  pretentious  name  of  "Bocky  Mountain  City", 
which  was  "expected  to  have  a  large  trading  post  at  no  distant  day".  This 
"city"  was  "so  located  that  the  rpad  to  Gregory  Diggings  must  pass  through 
its  center" ;  that  is,  it  was  directly  upon  the  preferable  way  to  the  mining- 
camps  on  the  North  Fork  of  Clear  Creek.  But  the  town  never  became  much 
larger  than  its  ostentatious  appellation.  At  the  end  of  the  following  August, 
it  was  but  little  more  than  tlie  name  of  a  place  "where  a  grocery  in  a  tent 
and  two  or  three  covered  wagons  were  all  that  was  to  be  found  to  denote  a 
citr"'".    It  lost  these  shortly  afterward  and  then  was  abandoned. 

Before  the  middle  of  June,  a  part  of  the  assemblage  of  Pike's  Peakers 
on  Clear  Creek  at  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arapahoe  City  had  occupied 
the  site  of  Golden,  where  some  of  them  were  engaged  in  rather  unprofitable 
placer  mining,  and  also  where  J.  M.  FeiTell  had  built,  a  few  weeks  before, 
a  toll-bridge  across  the  creek  on  one  of  the  routes  to  the  gold-diggings  in  the 
mountains.  The  l>eauty  of  the  place  and  its  strategic  situation  with  relation 
to  the  mining-districts  on  upper  Clear  Creek  soon  suggested  the  expediency 
of  founding  a  "citj-"  iipon  that  ground.  The  leaders  of  action  on  the 
proposition  were  the  members  of  the  "Boston  Company",  a  party  of  eight 
men  from  the  city  of  Boston,  and  who  had  arrived  at  the  locality  on  June 
12th.  These  and  several  others  held  a  meeting  on  June  16th,  at  which  they 
took  preliminary  steps  toward  forming  the  "Golden  Town  Company",  the 
organization  of  which  was  completed  on  the  20th,  with  George  West,  one 
of  the  Bostonians,  as  President.  The  company  numbered  fifteen  members, 
prominent  among  whom,  besides  the  President,  were  W.  A.  H.  Loveland, 
J.  M.  Ferrell.  E.  L.  Berthoud,  David  K.  Wall,  A.  F.  Garrison,  AYilliam 
Davidson,  and  J.  C.  Kirby.  A  tract  of  land  containing  1,280  acres,  the 
greater  part  of  wliich  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  was  a])propriated 
for  the  town  site.  One-fourth  of  this  area  was  surveyed  into  streets,  blocks 
and  lots  during  that  summer,  the  platting  of  the  remainder  being  defeiTed 
until  the  next  year.  Construction  of  buildings  progressed  rapidly,  the 
material  for  most  of  them  coming  from  a  sawmill  that  had  been  set  up  in 
the  adjacent  pine  groves.  It  has  been  the  common  understanding  that 
Golden  City  was  named  for  Thomas  Golden,  the  erstwhile  associate  of 
Gieorge  A.  Jackson;  but  it  now  appears  that  tliis  is  an  error^  and  that  the 
town  was  so  named  in  recognition  of  the  demonstrated  golden  character  of 
the  Land  of  Pike's  Peak. 

It  was  surmised  at  Auraria-Denver  in  that  summer  that  Golden  City 
"will  perhaps  prove  a  rival  to  its  neighbor,  Eocky  ilountain  City,  being 
so  nearly  approximate  to  each  other".  But  the  new  town  grew  at  such  a 
rate  that  at  the  close  of  1859  its  citizens  claimed  for  it  a  population  of 
more  than  700.  On  December  7th,  George  West,  using  the  equipment  with 
which  Thomas  Gibson  had  published  the  short-lived  Rocl-i/  fountain  Gold 
Reparter  at  Mountain  City,  issued  at  Golden  City  the  first  edition  of  the 
Western  Mountaineer — the  foiirth  newspaper  printed  in  the  Pike's  Peak 
settlements.  The  rise  and  prosperity  of  Golden  caused  the  decline  and  fall 
of  Arapahoe  Citj'.  A  considerable  number  of  the  latter's  people  removed 
their  buildings,  which,  in  the  main,  were  of  logs,  to  the  newer  and  more 
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vigorous  town  before  the  comincr  of  the  next  winter,  while  many  of  the  rest 
sought  other  places  in  which  to  exercise  their  energies.  These  desertions 
continued  until,  by  the  close  of  1860,  Arapahoe  had  dwindled  to  a  few 
cabins  and  the  arable  parts  of  its  site  had  been  taken  for  agriculture.  In 
later  times,  Golden  City  became  a  competitor  of  united  Auraria  and  Denver, 
and  for  several  years  gravely  menaced  the  supremacy  of  the  city  at  the  mouth 
of  Cherrv'  Creek. 

Another  ambitious  municipal  enterprise  that  was  undertaken  before  the 
end  of  the  summer  of  1859  was  the  founding  of  Colorado  City,  for  which 
the  later  developments  in  mining  during  that  season  and  the  consequent 
economic  situation  had  seemed  to  imply  a  positive  demand.  Boulder  City 
was  at  the  gateway  to  the  gold-diggings  on  the  upper  waters  of  Boulder 
Creek;  Auraria- Denver  occupied  what  was  iDclieved  to  be  a  commanding 
position  with  respect  to  the  mining-districts  on  upper  Clear  Creek ;  and  now 
it  appeared  that  there  should  be  a  "city"  at  the  "natural"'  gateway — the 
Ute  Pass — to  the  gold-fields  in  the  South  Park  and  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Blue  Biver.  A  large  number  of  the  late  comers  to  Pike's  Peak  in  that 
.season'  who  had  traveled  the  Arkansas  Eiver  trails  had  proceeded  directly  to 
these  diggings  by  way  of  that  pass.  The  founders  of  El  Paso  City  had 
failed  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  opportunities  they  had  had  to  establish 
a  metropolis  at  this  portal,  and  now  they  had  virtually  abandoned  the  place, 
nearly  all  of  them  being  engaged  in  mining  or  prospecting  in  the  South 
Park  and  the  Blue  River  country.  One  of  the  founders  of  Colorado  City, 
in  an  account  of  its  origin  and  of  its  progress  in  the  meantime,  published 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  at  the  end  of  the  following  winter,  says: 

"On  the  first  day  of  August,  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  authentic 
information  that  rich  and  extensive  gold-fields  had  been  found  in  the  South  Park, 
and  upon  the  Blue  River,  the  only  easy  and  natural  access  to  which  was  by  the  old 
Ute  trail,  passing  into  the  mountains  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak,  at  the  famous 
Boiling  Springs,  a  body  of  gentlemen,  comprising  some  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  the  country,  associated  themselves  together,  and  entered  upon  possession  of  a  site 
lying  near  the  old  town  site  of  El  Paso,  some  two  miles,  however,  nearer  the 
mountains.  It  was  decided  to  establi.sh  a  town  and  designate  it  by  the  title  of 
Colorado  City,  the  recently  discovered  mines  [evidently  meaning  those  on  the  Blue 
River]   being,  as  was  then  supposed,  on  the  Colorado  River." 

More  than  t\vo-thirds  of  the  members  of  this  "body  of  gentlemen"'  were 
citizens  of  Auraria-Denver,  where  their  organization,  the  "Colorado  Town 
Company",  was  formed ;  and  among  them  were  E.  P.  Stout.  E.  E.  A^Hiitsitt, 
Lewis  N.  Tappan,  L.  J.  Winchester,  S.  W.  Wagoner,  Charles  H.  Blake, 
H.  M.  Fosdick  (a  surveyor),  W.  P.  McClure.  and  D.  A.  Cheever.  who  were 
prominent  Pike's  Peak  pioneers.  L.  J.  Winchester  was  elected  President  of 
the  Company,  and  Lewis  N.  Tappan  Secretary.  According  to  a  document 
dated  August  13,  1859,  and  which  is  the  subject  of  the  first  entry  in  El 
Paso  County's  real  estate  records,  the  Colorado  Town  Company  on  that  day 
formally  laid  claim  to  and  took  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  in 
length  by  one  mile  in  width,  containing  1,280  acres,  lying  along  the  Fon- 
taine qui  Bouille  from  the  loc'ality  of  the  "Gvqjsum  Bluffs"'  atove  the  mouth 
of  Camp  Creek  and  extending  toward  the  mouth  of  ilonument  Creek. 
Provisions  were  made  for  recognizing  and  protecting  the  rights  of  those  of 
the  El  Paso  pioneers  who  should  assert  valid  interests  in  the  appropriated 
tract. 
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But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Colorado  Town  Comi)auY  was  chilled  when, 
a  few  weeks  later,  hundreds  of  disappointed  men  began  streaming  out  of  the 
South  Park  and  other  hundreds  were  coming  from  the  diggings  on  the  Blue 
Eiver,  angrilj-  berating  everything  and  everybody-  in  the  country  and  pro- 
fanely annoujicing  their  intention  to  leave  it  forever.  "Under  such  a  con- 
dition of  affairs",  says  the  writer  from  whom  I  have  quoted  above,  "the 
embrj'O  city  still  was  only  a  conception".  But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "by 
the  15th  of  October  the  stampede  had  ceased",  and  adds  that  "at  this  date 
there  were  but  two  houses  in  Colorado  [City] ,  only  one  of  which  was  occu- 
pied"'. Unless  the  reminiscences  of  El  Paso  City  pioneers  are  to  be  rejected, 
the  statement  that  there  were  but  two  cabins  on  the  site  at  that  time  does  not 
represent  the  facts. 

However,  the  "condition  of  affairs"  now  changed  quickly  and  greatly 
for  the  tetter.  Miners  were  coming  from  the  South  Fork  of  the  South 
Platte  and  from  the  Blue  Eiver  with  substantial  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
the  diggings  on  those  streams,  some  intending  to  pass  the  approaching  winter 
in  the  lowland  "cities",  while  others  were  bent  upon  a  visit  to  their  home 
people  in  the  States.  "From  the  middle  of  October  to  the  Ist  of  January", . 
says  my  authority,  "applicants  were  daily  pouring  in,  and  receiving  dona- 
tions [of  lots]  for  building,  until  255  houses  were  under  contract".  Dixring 
the  weeks  of  darkness,  the  town  site  had  l:ieen  platted  on  generous  lines  by 
Surveyor  Fosdick;  and  early  in  November  the  company  displayed  the  com- 
bined results  of  his  labor  and  imagination  upon  a  handsomely  lithographed 
map  of  a  beautiful  city  of  far-stretching  distances  and  great  promise.  The 
town's  prospects  had  become  so  encouraging  before  the  end  of  October  that 
Secretary  Tappan  ventured  to  give  public  notice,  on  the  27th  of  that  month, 
to  its  delinquent  shareholders  to  pay  their  assessments  immediately,  else 
their  stock  would  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  these 
charges.  He  also  reminded  all  shareholders  that  the  company's  constitution 
required  them  to  erect  buildings  upon  their  allotments  prior  to  Novemljer 
1st,  of  that  year. 

Xotwithstanding  its  favorable  situation,  Colorado  City  did  not  fulfill  the 
expectations  of  its  founders.  A  fair  and  fairly  direct  road  was  established 
before  the  following  summer  between  Auraria-Denver  and  the  mining- 
districts  in  the  South  Park  and  on  the  Blue  Eiver ;  while  nearly  all  regular 
communications  with  the  States  continued  for  some  years  to  be  by  way  of 
the  muuieipalit}'  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek.  Moreover,  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  plains  Indians  at  various  times  in  the  next  decade  frequently 
made  the  Arkansas  Eiver  trails  a  more  dangerous  course  to  the  mountains 
than  that  along  tlie  Platte  and  South  Platte  rivers,  and  therefore  much 
travel  that  might  have  been  helpful  to  Colorado  City  was  diverted  to  the 
northern  route  during  that  period. 

About  the  middle  of  October  (1S59).  a  party  consisting  of  Josiah  F. 
Smith  and  his  brother  Stephen,  William  Kroenig,  Charles  D.  Peck,  Eobert 
Bereaw,  and  William  H.  Young,  residents  of  Fountain  City,  influenced  by 
the  results  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  the  South  Park,  went  up  the  Arkansas 
to  the  locality  just  below  the  mouth  of  that  river's  great  gorge  and  there 
platted  a  new  town,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  "Caiion  City'".  They 
built  a  log-cabin  iipon  one  of  the  lots,  and  which  was  the  only  structural 
"improvement"  they  made  upon  their  town  site.  Eobert  Middleton  and  his 
wife,  who,  as  the  reader  may  recall,  were  members  of  the  Lawrence  company 
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of  Pike's  Peak  Argonauts  of  tlie  preceding  year,  went  from  Fountain  Citv 
and  lived  in  the  Cailon  City  cabin  through  the  following  winter,  thus  be- 
coming the  tirst  of  our  pioneers  who  dwelt  upon  that  ground.  In  the  spring 
of  the  next  year,  a  new  and  larger  organization,  composed  mainly  of  Auraria- 
Denver  men.  took  possession  of  the  site  and  of  sufficient  additional  land  to 
form  a  tract  containing  a  total  of  1,280  acres,  upon  which,  ignoring  the 
previous  platting,  but  retaining  the  town-name,  the  present  Caiion  City 
was  laid  out  by  these  promoters. 

Founders  of  "cities'"  at  the  foot-hills  within  sight  of  Auraria-Denver 
persisted  in  their  activities  through  the  last  half  of  the  year  1859.  Aijout 
the  middle  of  July,  the  ''Golden  (iate  Town  Company''  was  formed  by 
Thomas  L.  Golden,  J.  S.  Rogers,  Charles  Fletcher,  H.  S.  Hawley,  and  W.  G. 
Preston,  who  had  selected  for  their  purpose  040  acres  of  land  lying  about 
two  miles  north  of  Golden  Citv.  and  hidden  from  the  plains  by  the  north- 
ward extension  of  the  mesa-like  elevation  known  as  "Tai)le  Mountain". 
Here  they  platted  a  town,  upon  which  they  testowed  the  name  "Golden 
Gate",  because  it  was  situated  near  the  point  where  the  easier  route  from 
Auraria-Denver  to  the  diggings  on  the  Xorth  Fork  of  Clear  Creek  entered 
the  mountains.  By  the  1st  of  September,  Golden  Gate,  which  was  a  close 
neighbor  of  Rocky  Mountain  City,  "already  has  eight  or  ten  houses''.  The 
town  became  rather  a  promising  place,  and  for  a  while  made  great  preten- 
sions as  a  rival  of  Golden  City :  but  after  a  few  years  of  prospeiity  it  fell 
into  decadence,  which  finally  resulted  in  its  obliteration. 

At  the  end  of  October,  "Mount  Vernon",  another  come-and-go  "city'' 
of  promise,  was  laid  out  upon  a  site  about  five  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Golden,  "where  the  new  road  from  Denver  to  the  Colorado  leaves  the  plain, 
twelve  miles  west  [southwest]  of  the  city  of  Auraria",  and  also  where  the 
better  road  to  the  diggings  at  and  in  the  \icinity  of  Chicago  Creek  passed 
into  the  hills.  Jlount  Vernon  thrived  in  a  small  way  for  several  summers, 
but  many  have  passed  since  it  disappeared  from  maps  of  Colorado. 

A  little  group  of  cabins  built  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  in  a  locality 
about  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  mouth  of  Platte  Canon  formed 
the  hamlet  of  "Piedmont''.  A  few  weeks  later,  "Huntsville",  which  was 
"lialf-way  between  Denver  and  Colorado  City,  on  the  Plum  Creek  Road", 
was  described  as  "flourishing  settlement"'.  Xearer  the  end  of  the  year, 
"Bradford  City"'  arose  upon  a  site  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  about 
sixteen  miles  southw-est  of  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek.  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  record  of  town-company  organizations  for  founding  these  three 
villages,  none  of  which,  however,  outlived  the  pioneer  period.  Town-names 
were  given  in  that  year  to  several  places  in  the  lowland  where  one  or  two 
cabins  had  been  built,  and  also  to  some  insignificant  mining-camps  in  the 
mountains.  Most  of  these  served  as  capitals  of  election  precincts  in  the 
political  proceedings  that  resulted  in  the  organization  of  "Jefferson  Terri- 
tory", but  none  became  a  permanent  town. 

Wlien  gold  was  discovered  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  Boulder  and 
Clear  Creeks  and  in  the  South  Park,  these  districts,  in  which  primeval 
conditions  prevailed,  were  destitute  of  wagon-trails;  and  it  is  probable  that 
no  wheeled  vehicle  had  tracked  any  part  of  them  since  Fremont  passed 
through  the  South  Park  when  upon  his  return  from  California  in  1844,  as 
the  fur-gatherers  who  entered  them  in  the  times  of  the  trading  posts  used 
pack-liorses  when  they  had  more  to  carry  than  they  could  bear  upon  their 
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backs.  The  route  to  the  diggings  on  Boulder  Creek  was  troublesome  for 
wheeled  transportation,  but  there  was  a  measure  of  compensation  for  this 
in  the  shortness  of  the  distance  to  be  traversed.  The  ITte  Pass  into  the 
South  Park  was  a  way  rather  than  a  worn  path,  but  it  afforded  a  passage 
for  wagons  that  was  easy  in  comparison  with  the  great  difficulties  presented 
by  the  courses  to  the  mining-camps  on  upper  Clear  Creek. 

Some  changes  for  the  betterment  of  the  latter  were  made  during  the 
first  two  months  of  mountain-mining  on  that  stream,  as  the  teamsters  who 
traveled  them  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  remedy  the  worse  of  the 
many  perjjlexing  places.  But  before  the  end  of  that  summer,  after  several 
routes  had  been  surveyed,  two  roads  were  established  and  improved  from 
Auraria-Deuver  to  the  Clear  Creek  diggings.  The  course  of  one  of  these 
was  by  way  of  Golden  Gate,  Rocky  Mountain  City  and  the  gulch  in  which 
the  latter  was  situated  to  the  to\^'ns  and  camps  on  the  Xorth  Fork  of  Clear 
Creek ;  and  that  of  the  other  was  through  Jlount  Vernon  and  over  the  hills 
on  the  southward  side  of  the  Clear  Creek  gorge  to  the  diggings  at  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth  of  Chicago  Creek.  These  soon  were  made 
fairly  decent  mountain  highways,  which  greatly  facilitated  communications 
with  the  Clear  Creek  mining-districts  and  the  transportation  of  provisions 
and  other  supplies  to  them. 

In  the  meantime,  the  old  trail  through  the  Ute  Pass  had  lieen  converted 
into  a  good  road,  which,  for  some  months,  was  a  part  of  the  principal 
route  to  the  South  Park  diggings,  and  was  used  by  much  of  the  Auraria- 
Denver  travel  to  and  from  them,  by  way  of  Colorado  City.  The  ancient 
Fort  Laramie  Trail  was  a  well-worn  track  from  the  Cherry  Creek  towns 
southward  to  the  Arkansas  River,  and  passed  but  a  few  miles  east  of  Colo- 
rado City;  while  the  '"Plmn  Creek  Road"',  that  followed  closely  the  course 
upon  which  the  Denver  division  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railway  lies, 
afforded  a  shorter  but  not  so  easy  a  way  in  the  same  direction.  Another 
southern  wagon-road  into  the  South  Park  came  into  use  tefore  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  and  was  traveled  by  some  of  the  belated  Fifty-niners,  who 
hoped  to  reach  the  diggings  in  time  to  gather  up  a  fortune  below  the  snow 
Ijegan  to  fly.  This  was  an  extension  of  the  old  trail  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  Arkansas,  diverging  from  the  river  at  the  site  of  Canon  City  and 
coursing  westerly  up-hill  and  down-dale  to  the  Salt,  or  Buffalo,  Spring,  and 
thence  northerly  to  Tarryall.  The  original  founders  of  Caiion  City  staked 
the  road  with  mile-posts,  numbered  with  large  figures  in  red,  from  their 
town  site  to  Tarryall,  a  distance  of  some  eighty  miles. 

Pursuant  to  the  ambition  of  the  founders  of  Boulder  City  to  have  theirs 
become  "the  leading  town  of  the  Pike's  Peak  gold-region",  an  attempt  was 
made  early  in  that  autumn  to  open  a  wagon-road  between  it  and  the  Gregory 
Diggings  upon  as  direct  a  course  as  possible.  The  leader  in  this  enterprise 
was  H.  C.  Norton,  under  whose  direction  the  South  Platte  already  had  been 
bridged  at  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Vrain  and  a  wagon-road  thence  to  Boulder 
City  located  and  given  some  improvements.  But  after  considerable  work 
had  been  done  upon  the  attempted  extension  of  this  highway  to  the  Gregory 
District  the  project  was  abandoned.  "Though  the  settlers  subscribed  all 
they  were  able  to  give,  it  proved  too  great  an  undertaking  for  their  means." 

In  that  autumn  several  groups  of  our  pioneers  formed  corporate  associa- 
tions to  establish  wagon-roads  as  business  ventures.  The  "Denver,  Aurai-ia 
&  Colorado  Wagon  Road  Company"  was  organized  by  Josepli  Casto,  Horner 
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Fellows,  Christian  Dorsej-,  and  Solomon  Shoup,  "to  build  a  toll  wagon- 
road  from  Denver  City,  by  way  of  the  South  Park,  through  Tarryall  to 
'Saratoga  West"  on  the  Blue  Fork".  The  "Blue  Fork"  was  the  present  Blue 
River,  of  the  western  slope ;  and  "Saratoga  West"  was,  as  set  forth  in  my 
next  chapter,  the  proposed  site  of  a  contemplated  new  "city"  to  be  located 
upon  the  ground  occupied  by  the  present  town  of  Sulphur  Springs,  the 
county  seat  of  Grand  County.  The  geography  of  the  western  slope  was  not 
well  known  at  that  time.  The  course  of  this  road  was  southwesterly  from 
Auraria-Denver  to  Mount  Yernon,  thence  on  in  the  same  general  direction 
over  the  foot-hills  to  the  North  Fork  of  the  Sduth  Platte  and  thence  westerly 
and  southwesterly  to  Tarryall.  It  was  "ojiened"  to  Bergen  Park  by  the 
middle  of  December,  and  late  in  the  next  spring  to  Tarryall,  when  it  became 
a  thoroughfare  between  Denver  and  tiie  Sovith  Park  and  Blue  River  mining- 
districts.  But  there  had  been  some  travel  upon  the  route  in  tlie  last  half 
of  the  previous  year. 

Samuel  W.  Brown,  Joseph  M.  Brown,  and  J.  H.  Cochran  formed  a 
companv  "to  build  a  toll-road  from  Auraria.  Ijy  way  of  Bradford  and  Pied- 
mont, to  the  South  Park".  This  road  "connected  with  the  Bergen  road  in 
the  mountains,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  plains" ;  and  in  the  following 
April  its  luiilders  notified  the  public  that  it  was  "the  shortest  route  to 
Tan-yall  and  the  Blue".  This  was  true,  but  the  rival  road  of  Casto  and  his 
associates,  by  way  of  Mount  A'ernon,  had  "the  easiest  gi-ades  in  entering  the 
mountains",  and  was  held  to  be  the  shorter  in  time. 

John  W.  Mclntyre,  J.  M.  Ferrell,  Harry  Gunnell.  and  Lucien  W. 
Bliss  organized  the  "St.  Yrain,  Golden  City  &  Colorado  Wagon  Road  Com- 
pany" for  the  purjTOse  of  "locating  and  improving  a  toll  wagon-road  from 
[the  site  of]  Fort  St.  Yrain,  by  way  of  Golden  City,  to  'Saratoga  West'  on 
the  Blue  Fork".  This  highway,  which  was  designed  to  side-track  Auraria- 
Denver  and  divert  to  Golden  City  the  travel  up  the  South  Platte  and  on  to 
the  South  Park  diggings,  was  "located  and  improved"  before  tire  end  of 
the  year  as  far  as  Mount  Yernon.  Of  its  further  extension  by  the  middle 
of  the  follo^^^ng  April,  and  which  was  by  way  of  Bradford,  a  contributor 
to  the  Rocl-ij  Mountain  News  said: 

'■I  am  happy  to  inform  the  people  of  tliis  vieinity  and  the  travelling  public 
generally,  tliat  through  the  utiring  energy  and  perseverance  of  Colonel  Mclntyre  and 
others,  as  fine  a  mountain  road  to  Tarryall,  by  way  of  Bradford,  as  I  have  ever 
travelled,  will  soon  be  completed  for  their  accommodation.  It  is  now  finished  to 
the  crossing  of  the  South  Platte,  and  a  large  force  of  men  are  steadily  at  work  on 
the  other  part  of  the  road.  I  came  from  Tarryall  to  this  place  [Denver  City]  in 
two  days." 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  18-59,  some  of  the  promoters  of  Boulder  City 
again  attempted  to  take  a  hand  in  road-building.  The  "Boidder  City,  Gold 
Hill  &  Left  Hand  Creek  Wagon  Road  Company"'"  was  organized  "to  construct 
a  toll  wagon-road  from  Boulder  City  to  Gold  Hill  and  Left  Hand  Creek", 
but  which  appears  not  to  have  progressed  in  that  year  much  Ijeyond  the 
paper  stage.  A  contemporary  highway-enterprise  in  that  part  of  the  country 
was  the  "St.  Yrain,  Altona,  Gold  Hill  &  Gregory  Wagon  Road  Company", 
organized  to  locate  and  open  a  toll-road  upon  the  course  implied  by  the 
corporation's  name.  In  that  autumn  and  the  following  spring,  a  fairly 
passable  road  was  made  from  the  lowland  to  the  nrouth  of  a  ravine  which 
was  then  called  "Aikins"  Gulch"',  on  Left  Hand  Creek,  near  Gold  Hill.  Some 
work  also  was  done  from  the  site  of  Central   City  nortlnvard,   upon   the 
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Gregory  end  of  the  contemplated  thoroughfare.  However,  tlie  connecting 
link  was  not  constructed,  and  therefore  the  road  failed  to  become  a  "through 
line". 

No  great  amount  of  cutting,  filling  and  Ijridging,  as  measured  by 
modern  standards,  was  done  upon  any  of  these  toll-roads,  and  much  the 
larger  part  of  the  labor  was  applied  to  the  mountain  sections.  Over  streams 
not  easily  to  be  forded  rude  bridges  of  logs  were  built,  and  here  and  there 
obstructions  were  removed  and  more  or  less  grading  was  required.  They 
were  regarded  as  "fair"  highways  by  those  who  used  them,  Ijut  nowadays 
would  be  considered  pretty  hard  roads  to  travel.  The  use  of  the  word 
"Colorado"  in  the  names  of  two  of  these  toll-road  companies  was  due  to  the 
same  misunder-standing  that  had  caused  the  founders  of  Colorado  City  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  "title"  of  their  town. 

About  the  time  these  road-builders  were  organizing,  William  H.  Green 
"and  associates""  converted  themselves  into  the  "Fountain  City  Bridge  Com- 
pany"", witli  intentions  immediately  "to  build  a  toll-bridge  over  the  Arkansas 
River  at  Fountain  City",  to  serve  the  travel  from  and  to  Xew  Mexico,  and 
which  was  constructed  in  the  following  spring. 

AMiile  the  founders  of  new  "cities""  and  the  promoters  of  highwa\s  were 
busily  engaged  as  related  above,  the  miners  in  the  mountains  were  having 
a  kind  of  trouble  that  had  not  been  anticipated  in  the  days  of  the  inrush 
to  their  diggings.  In  consequence  of  the  previous  wiuter"s  mildness,  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1S59  were  dry  seasons;  and  even  before  the  end  of 
the  summer  the  supply  of  water,  an  element  indisi3ensable  in  placer  mining, 
had  begun  to  run  low  in  all  the  diggings.  By  the  coming  of  autumn,  work 
upon  a  large  number  of  claims  had  to  te  suspended  and  upon  many  others 
was  greatly  retarded  because  of  its  scarcity.  The  districts  on  the  North 
Fork  of  Clear  Creek  were  the  more  seriously  affected  by  the  drouthy  con- 
ditions, which  had  been  of  some  hindrance  in  the  Gregory  District  and  in 
Russell  Gulch  from  before  the  middle  of  July. 

To  guard  against  the  recui-rence  of  sucli  interruptions  in  tlieir  localities, 
the  miners  in  Russell  Gulch  and  adjacent  parts  organized  the  "Fall  River 
Ditch  Companj^'  late  in  Julv,  under  the  leadership  of  William  Green 
Russell,  to  construct  a  ditch  that  would  conduct  water  to  them  from  the 
upper  reaches  of  Fall  River,  the  length  of  the  required  channel,  measured 
by  its  windings,  being  a  little  more  than  eleven  miles.  About  the  same 
time,  other  miners,  above  Russell  Gulch  and  nearer  Fall  River,  formed  the 
"Rocky  Mountain  Ditch  Company"',  of  which  Robert  W.  Steele,  who  tecame 
Governor  of  "Jefferson  Territory"'  some  three  months  later,  was  elected 
President,  to  procure  water  for  their  district  from  the  same  source  and 
by  the  same  means.  As  Steele"s  comjiany  asserted  prioritv  in  tlie  Fall  River 
water-right  for  this  purpose,  the  two  organizations,  after  a  delay  of  several 
weeks,  were  merged  into  the  "Consolidated  Ditch  Company",  of  which 
William  Green  Russell  was  chosen  President;  A.  H.  Owens,  Secretary;  and 
J.  M.  Wood,  Superintendent.  The  ditch  was  a  difficult  and  expensive  under- 
taking; and,  although  work  upon  it  was  done  gi-atuitously  by  a  number  of 
the  interested  miners,  it  was  said  to  liave  entailed  an  outlay  of  $100,000  in 
gold,  or  about  $9,000  per  mile.  Lumber,  for  flumes  over  ravines  and  for 
other  requirements,  delivered  where  it  was  to  be  used,  was  supplied  at  heavy 
cost,  while  the  price  of  powder  for  blasting  was  eighteen  dollars  per  keg. 
But  labor  was  obtained  at  figures  relatively  much  lower,  a^  many  idle  men 
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who  had  failed  to  acquire  a  miniug-claim  from  which  they  could  abstract 
the  means  of  living  were  glad  to  work  upon  the  ditch  at  moderate  wages. 
The  channel  was  not  "completed  until  early  in  the  siunmer  of  the  next  year, 
when  its  utility  proved  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  districts  it  supplied. 

About  that  time,  the  "Xevada  Ditch  Company"  finished  a  conduit, 
several  miles  long  and  less  difficult  to  construct,  from  near  the  head  of  the 
Xorth  Fork  of  Clear  Creek  into  the  diggings  at  Nevada. 

Aside  from  their  usefulness  to  tlie  miners,  these  ditches  are  of  further 
historical  interest  because  their  construction  was  the  first  work  ranking 
as  civil  engineering  that  was  done  upon  the  soil  of  Colorado. 

Other  ditches  of  considerable  length  had  preceded  them  in  the  lowland, 
but  these  comparatively  were  simple  affaire  upon  open  land  and  easy  courses. 
On  the  1st  of  May  (1859),  the  "Cherry  Creek  Ditch  Company"  began 
digging  a  trench  that  diverted  water  from  Cherry  Creek  at  a  point  some  six 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  that  stream,  and  completed  it  two  months  later. 
''The  ditch  will  require  an  average  depth  of  three  and  one-half  feet  for 
about  one  mile  and  a  quarter"',  said  a  contemporary  reference  to  it,  "when 
it  will  follow  a  natural  channel  to  the  Platte,  making  a  total  length  of 
a  little  over  three  miles  and  bringing  an  abundance  of  water  to  Auraria 
and  the  Spanish  dry  diggings"  (the  old  "Mexican  Diggings",  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  South  Platte,  in  what  is  now  the  southern  part  of  the  city  of 
Denver).  At  the  same  time,  the  "Platte  Ditch  Company",  "commenced 
work  on  their  ditch,  leaving  the  Platte  about  nine  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Cherry  Creek,  and  furnishing  water  to  the  ilontana  mines"  [placer  diggings 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  the  short-lived  to-mi  of  Montana  and  of  the 
mouth  of  Drj'  Creek].  This  ditch  apjjears  to  have  been  completed  before  the 
end  of  May. 

In  most  of  the  mining-districts  on  upper  Clear  Creek,  and  on  Boulder 
Creek,  as  well,  there  was  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  water  for  most  of  the 
more  elevated  workings.  ♦  For  conducting  it  to  these,  flumes  were  made  and 
ditches  dug  along  the  hillsides ;  and  at  several  places  on  Clear  Creek  wheels 
with  gearing  and  other  appliances  were  set  in  the  stream  to  raise  water  by 
the  current's  power  to  a  height  from  which  it  could  flow  where  it  was 
needed.  The  miners  in  the  Boulder  districts  also  diverted  the  streams,  for 
short  distances,  from  their  natural  teds  to  higher  levels.  Mining  operations 
in  the  South  Park  and  on  the  Blue  Eiver  were  less  troubled  by  scarcity  of 
water  than  those  of  any  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Mechanical  devices  and  appliances  for  dealing  with  gold-bearing  quartz 
were  introduced  into  the  diggings  on  the  Xorth  Fork  of  Clear  Creek  before 
midsummer  of  that  year,  the  fi^rst  of  which,  an  "arastra",  was  constructed  in 
the  Gregory  District  by  three  "'pardners" — Lehman,  Laughton.  and  Peck. 
They  began  work  upon  it  on  June  28th,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  had  it  in 
motion.  The  arastra  was  a  Mexican  invention,  of  an  exceedingly  primitive 
type,  and  of  which  the  main  part  was  a  circular  tul>like  basin  or  vat  in  the 
ground,  usually  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and  alx)ut  two  feet 
deep,  walled  and  paved  -nnth  stone  set  in  some  kind  of  mortar.  Two  posts 
opposite  each  other  supported  a  horizontal  overhead  transverse  beam  at 
a  man's  height  above  the  basin.  From  one  side  of  the  lower  half  of  an 
upright  post  wliich  turned  on  pivots,  one  in  the  center  of  the  basin's  floor 
and  the  other  in  the  cross-beam  above,  a  horizontal  wooden  bar  extended 
to  the  circumference  of  the  vat.     From  the  opposite  side  of  the  pivoted 
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post  a  similar  bar  projected,  and  to  which  the  motive  power — a  horse,  mule, 
or  ox,  in  Mexican  practice — ^was  hitched.  To  the  first-mentioned  horizontal 
bar,  heavy  stones,  called  "mullers",  were  attached  by  means  of  ropes  or 
chains.  Water  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  having  been  admitted  into  the 
basin  upon  a  grist  of  quartz,  the  motive  power  moved  'round  and  "round  the 
vat,  turning  the  pivoted  post  and  thus  causing  the  mullers  to  drag  upon  the 
quartz  and  grind  it  to  powder  in  the  water.  After  a  "run"'  had  been  made, 
the  water  was  drained  ofE  and  the  pulverized  quartz  removed  to  be  washed  or 
otherwise  treated  to  extract  the  gold  from  the  mushy  mass.  This  simple 
contrivance  served  the  purpose  with  fair  efficiency,  but  with  the  slowness 
attributed  to  the  mills  of  the  gods.  The  arastra  made  by  Lehman,  Laughton, 
and  Peck,  was  operated  with  oxen  for  several  weeks,  but  the  motive  power 
appUed  in  the  beginning  to  most  of  the  others  that  were  used  in  the  Pike"s 
Peak  region  was  that  afforded  by  water,  the  pivoted  post  being  turned  by 
means  of  a  belt  driven  by  a  water-wheel. 

Rather  an  unique  appliance  for  pulverizing  quartz  was  devised  and  put 
into  use  at  the  Gregory  Diggings  in  that  summer  by  an  ingenious  miner 
named  Redd,  and  to  which  the  principle  of  the  trip-hammer  was  adapted. 
A  beam,  to  which  a  large  maul-hammer  was  fixed  at  one  end,  was  pivoted 
on  the  stump  of  a  tree  and  worked  by  a  small  and  crude  water-wheel,  the 
hammer-head  striking  upon  ore  placed  in  a  wooden  trough.  From  the 
motions  of  the  more  conspicuous  mechanism  of  this  pioneer  "reduction 
plant"',  it  was  given  the  appropriate  name  of  "Woodpecker  Mill". 

The  first  stamp-mill  used  in  the  Colorado  country  was  one  having  a  bat- 
tery of  six  stamps,  consti-ucted  near  the  mouth  of  Chase  Gulch,  in  the 
Gregory  locality,  by  Charles  Giles,  an  Ohio  man,  during  that  summer,  and 
was  run  by  water-power.  Giles  made  the  entire  outfit  with  his  own  hands, 
from  material  obtained  on  the  ground ;  and,  excepting  the  iron  with  which 
the  stamp-stems  were  shod,  every  part  of  it  was  of  wood.  Yet,  according  to 
one  of  the  lesser  of  the  golden  stories  told  in  that  year,  this  feeble  and 
loose-jointed  little  mill  made  for  its  builder  a  profit  of  $G,000  before  the 
coming  of  winter. 

The  first  steam  stamp-mill  that  treated  Pike's  Peak  ore  was  a  "three- 
stamper"  owned  by  Prosser,  Conklin  &  Co.,  and  was  set  up  on  Claim  Xo.  1, 
of  the  Gregory  District,  about  the  middle  of  September,  steam  being  raised 
in  its  boiler  for  the  first  time  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  the  scream  of 
the  whistle  echoing  from  hills  upon  which  bands  of  mountain-sheep  had  been 
wandering  in  the  stillness  of  the  mountain  solitudes  less  than  six  months 
before.  The  mill  soon  was  regularly  at  work  and  doing  well.  On  October 
7th,  Coleman,  LeFevre  &  Co.  started  another  steam  stamp-mill,  having  six 
stamps,  and  which  stood  in  Eureka  Gulch,  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Late 
in  that  month  a  pioneer  named  Clark  took  into  that  locahty  another  six- 
stamp  mill  to  be  run  by  steam,  and  which  he  had  in  operation  by  the  1st 
of  December. 

The  smaller  of  these  equipments,  crushing  "lieadings"  from  the  sluices 
— that  is,  quartz  that  was  too  coarse  to  pass  through  the  sluice-screens — 
produced  gold  weekly  to  the  value  of  about  $200  until  the  close  of  the 
season.  The  six-stamp  miU  of  Coleman,  LeFevre  &  Co.,  which  had  broken 
down  shortlv  after  its  first  start  and  remained  idle  for  a  month,  l>ecame 
very  profitable  after  it  resumed  work.  From  quartz  taken  from  the  Gunnel! 
Lode  at  a  depth  of  fifty-six  feet,  the  results  of  a  run  of  seven  days  were 
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1,442  pennjfweights  of  gold.  Later,  from  fifteen  tons  of  Gunnell  ore.  raised 
from  seventy-six  feet  below  the  surface,  this  mill  obtained  gold  to  the  value 
of  $1,700. 

Bv  October  1st,  there  were  five  arastras  and  two  small  wooden  stamp- 
mills  running  on  the  North  Fork  of  Clear  Creek,  with  four  more  arastras 
in  course  of  construction.  All  these  were  operated  by  water-power,  the 
pioneer  ox-power  arastra  liaving  in  the  meantime  been  equipped  with  a 
wheel. 

Late  in  the  summer,  T.  J.  Graham  conveyed  a  three-stamp  mill  to  Gold 
Hill,  in  the  Boulder  Creek  district ;  but,  as  it  was  a  half-crippled  affair,  it 
failed  to  do  much  efficient  work.  In  the  middle  weeks  of  the  autumn,  a 
larger  mill,  driven  by  water-power,  was  erected  at  Gold  Hill,  and  which 
proved  of  good  service  in  the  following  year.  The  production  of  gold  in 
the  South  Park  and  Blue  Eiver  districts  and  in  those  at  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mouth  of  Chicago  Creek  appears  to  have  continued  to  \x  confined  to 
placer  mining  to  the  close  of  1859. 

There  were  no  means  of  ascertaining  definitely  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  gold  that  was  yielded  by  the  Pike's  Peak  mines  during  that  year.  Wliile 
some  of  the  miners  who  had  worked  unusually  rich  claims  had  freely  told 
the  results  of  their  operations,  a  large  number  of  these  were  inclined  to  be 
reticent  as  to  the  proceeds  of  theirs.  Furthermore,  there  were  hundreds  of 
less  conspicuous  claim-owners  who  had  had  generous  returns  for  every  day's 
labor,  and  many  others  whose  rewards  were  of  the  rank  of  good  wages.  How- 
ever, various  estimates  of  the  sum  of  the  values  were  made,  ranging  from 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  "many  millions"'.  But  all  the  circum- 
stances imply  the  probability  that  the  total  approximated  $3,000,000. 

While  some  thousands  of  our  pioneer  Pike's  Peakers  had  acquired  min- 
ing-properties that  already  had  produced  values  varying  from  fair  compensa- 
tion for  time  and  labor  to  amounts  which  were  the  equivalents  of  opulence 
according  to  the  standards  of  that  period,  there  was  a  much  larger  number 
of  thousands  from  whom  Fortune  had  withheld  all  favors.  Among  the  latter 
were  many  who  had  raced  from  the  scene  of  one  disclosiu-e  to  that  of  another 
until  they  had  made  the  entire  circuit  of  mining-districts,  and  still  were 
empty  of  hand  and  light  of  pocket.  Of  such  as  these  it  has  been  said,  but 
with  a  measure  of  exaggeration  as  to  comparative  numbers,  that  having 
heard  "a  rumor  of  discovery,  they  swarmed  at  that  place,  alighting  like 
locusts  upon  a  field  which  could  not  furnish  ground  for  one  in  a  thousand 
of  those  who  came ;  and  finding  themselves  too  late,  they  swarmed  again  at 
some  other  spot,  which  they  abandoned  in  a  similar  manner''.  Many  others 
had  ransacked  the  mountain  region  in  futile  efforts  to  emulate  the  success 
of  Gregory  and  Jackson  as  prospectors. 

About  the  1st  of  September,  the  gi-eat  majority  of  these  disappointed 
men,  who  were  weary,  downhearted  and  tattered  after  their  season  of  failure, 
began  taking  their  leave  of  the  country  and  trudging  homeward  in  droves, 
commenting  loudly  and  with  much  picturesque  profanity  upon  their  folly  in 
heeding  the  infatuation  which  had  allured  them  to  Pike's  Peak,  and  with 
strong  voices  proclaiming  their  eagerness  to  "get  back  to  God's  country" 
and  their  determination  to  stay  there  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  With  this 
host  of  aggrieved  and  complaining  victims  of  Adversity,  went  a  large  num- 
ber of  Fortune's  favorites,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  their  fixed  intention  to  return  after  a  winter's  visit  to  their  former 
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homes.  More  than  one-half  of  the  peojjle  wiio  liad  lieen  in  tlie  TikcV  I'cak 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  antunin  were  inelndeil  in  this  exodus,  whicli 
continued  unto  the  end  of  that  season.  The  popuhition  that  remained 
during  the  \rinter  of  1859-60  was  "conservatively  estimated"  to  numl>er 
between  20,000  and  25,000,  but  the  figures  used  in  this  guess  doubtless  were 
too  large.  It  was  also  "estimated"  that  about  one-tenth  of  the  t^tal  were 
residents  of  Auraria-Denver. 

Family  life,  of  which  there  had  been  but  few  examples  among  our 
Pike's  Peakers  before  the  preceding  spring,  now  was  well  estalilisbed  in  the 
larger  of  the  lowland  communities,  and  to  a  narrowly  limited  extent  in  some 
of  the  mining-towns  in  the  mountains.  The  first  birth  in  any  of  the  Ameri- 
can settlements  in  the  region  occurred  in  Denver  City  on  March  3.  1859,  and 
was  that  of  a  son  of  the  trader  and  assistant  town-founder,  William  McGaa, 
whose  wife  was  a  half-blood  Sioux.  The  bov,  who  is  still  living,  was  named 
William  Denver  McGaa.  Full-white  native  infantile  additions  to  the  popu- 
lation began  in  the  following  summer.  The  first  of  these  interesting  events 
was  the  birth  of  a  daughter  to  ^Ir.  and  !Mrs.  Henry  Humbeil,  of 
Auraria  City,  about  the  middle  of  July,  the  exact  date  not  being  of  rec- 
ord. The  child  received  the  given-name  of  "Auraria"',  in  honor  of  her 
birthplace.  The  Auraria  City  Town  Company  "donated"  her  a  town  lot  and 
three  to  her  parents.  At  Colorado  City,  on  August  28th,  a  son,  who  was 
christened  "Colorado"  Johnson,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Johnson, 
formerly  of  Pennsylvania.  As  this  was  the  first  birth  in  that  "city",  the 
proprietary  town  company  presented  this  baby  pioneer  with  eight  lots.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  that  year  there  were  sundry  repetitions  of  such  proof 
that  gold  was  not  the  only  valuable  product  of  the  new  country.  The  first 
Pike's  Peak  wedding  under  American  auspices  seems  to  have  been  the 
marriage,  in  Auraria  Cit}-,  on  October  16th,  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Fisher,  of 
John  B.  Atkins,  of  Mt.  Clemens,  Michigan,  and  Miss  Lydia  B.,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Allen,  a  leader  among  the  citizens  of  Auraria.  An  editorial 
notation  appended  to  the  published  announcement  of  this  union  of  hearts 
and  lives,  says  "this  is  the  first  marriage  notice  ever  published  in  the  Terri- 
toiy  of  Jefferson". 

Several  Protestant  clergymen  had  come  to  the  mountains  with  the  sum- 
mer throngs  of  immigrants ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  beginnings  of  church 
organizations  had  been  made  in  Auraria-Denver  and  in  some  of  the  other 
settlements.  On  October  3d,  the  first  secular  institution  of  learning  in  the 
Colorado  countrj^  a  private  "Union  School",  was  oj^ened  in  a  rented  log- 
cabin  in  Auraria  City  by  0.  J.  Goldrick.  Thirteen  children,  two  of  wlioin 
were  Indian  half-bloods,  attended  on  that  day ;  but  a  week  or  so  later  the 
number  was  increased  to  "between  fifteen  and  twenty".  Another  of  our 
pioneer  educators  laid  claim  in  recent  times  to  the  distinction  here  accorded 
to  Goldrick.  but  the  records  of  that  year  contain  nothing  that  gives  support 
to  his  allegations  of  priority. 

But  a  comparatively  small  numlwr  of  those  of  our  jiioneers  who  re- 
mained after  the  autumn  exodus  had  had  any  experience  with  Rocky  Moun- 
tain winter-weather;  and  among  those  who  had  sjjent  the  previous  cold  season 
in  Pike's  Peak  country  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  a  repetition  of  the 
mildness  that  had  made  it  so  agreeable.  Many  of  the  successful  miners  who 
had  returned  to  their  former  homes  had  believed  that  their  claims  would  lie 
buried  in  snow  or  locked  by  frost,  that  the  season  would  be  one  of  idleness 
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in  the  mining-districts,  and  that  they  could  put  in  the  intervening  time 
more  happily  and  comfortably  at  their  old  firesides.  But  after  a  snowfall 
near  the  end  of  September,  and  which  was  about  one  foot  in  depth  in  the 
mountains,  the  weather  continued  bright  and  genial  until  near  the  end  of 
the  year.  An  extreme  change,  that  prevailed  for  several  days,  came  on 
December  26th,  in  the  night  of  which,  according  to  all  accoimts,  the  mercurs' 
in  Auraria-Denver  thermometers  solidified,  indicating  a  degree  of  cold  lower 
than  39i  below  zero — the  like  of  which  has  not  been  known  since.  Tr;vvel 
between  the  several  lowland  towns,  and  even  to  and  from  the  ]\Iissouri  Eiver, 
was  not  interrupted  for  long  at  a  time  during  the  winter,  nor  were  the 
mining-districts  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  rendered  inacces- 
sible. 

Considerable  activity  in  mining  had  continued  until  past  the  end  of 
the  autumn,  and  some  new  methods  were  introduced.  These  were  tunnels 
into  the  hillsides,  and  which  were  driven  at  various  places  in  the  Clear  Creek 
districts,  but  owing  to  their  improper  locations,  due  chiefly  to  the  inex- 
perience of  their  projectors,  most  of  them  proved  of  no  practical  use,  and 
later  were  abandoned.  Other  miners  were  taking  out  and  piling  up  ore, 
in  anticipation  of  the  installation  of  more  and  better  milling  facilities 
in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  those  already  upon  the  ground  having  been 
unable  to  treat  all  the  gold-bearing  mineral  that  was  offered  them.  Xo 
small  number  of  owners  of  claims  in  the  mountains  remained  at  their 
properties  throughout  the  winter.  In  preparation  for  what  they  supposed 
would  be  a  rigorous  period  of  cold  and  storms,  of  enforced  indoor  life,  and 
of  isolation  from  sources  of  supplies,  they  banked  their  cabins  high  with 
earth  and  stocked  them  with  a  store  of  provisions  sufficient  to  outlast  the 
expected  blockade.  However,  the  conditions  turned  out  to  te  for  the  most 
part  greatly  at  variance  with  their  anticipations  and  permitted  them  to  do 
some  mining  in  each  of  the  winter  months.  In  November,  December  and 
January,  the  owner  of  a  placer  claim  in  Nevada  Gulch,  using  a  rocker, 
washed  out  gold  to  the  value  of  $2,400. 

The  large  quantity  of  the  metal  that  had  been  taken  from  the  beds  of 
streams  and  from  gulches  and  lodes  since  the  discoveries  in  the  mountains 
by  Jackson  and  Gregory  was  not  a  more  potent  factor  in  stimulating  confi- 
dence and  enthusiasm  than  were  the  prospects  for  a  wide  extension  of  the 
mining-field,  and  a  still  greater  production  of  gold  in  the  developed  districts, 
during  the  new  year. 
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KEVELATIONS    IN    THE    MOUNTAIN    VALLEY   OF   THE   ARKANSAS    RIVEE. — 

DISCOVERT  OF  GOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA  GULCH. CIRCUMSTANCES  ATTENDING 

IT. OPULENCE  OF  THE  GULCH  MINES. — STAMPEDE  OF  FORTUNE-SEEKERS 

TO   THE   NEW   DIGGINGS. MULTITUDE   OF   PIKE"s   PEAK    IMMIGRANTS   IN 

THE    SPRING   AND    SUMMER    OF    1860. VISIONARY    ANTICIPATIONS    AND 

HARSH  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  MAJORITY. FURTHER  DISCOVERIES  ON  THE 

UPPER  ABKANSAS. ^ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  SOUTH  PARK. HAMILTON  CITY. 

NEW    DISTRICTS    OF    BUCKSKIN    JOE    AND    GEORGIA    GULCH. MINING 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  BLUE  RIVER. "LONG'S  PEAK  MINES"'. CONDITIONS 

ON  UPPER  CLEAR  CREEK. — SILVER-VEINS  FOUND  AT  GEORGETOWN. — IN- 
EFFICIENCY OF  THE  EARLIER  STAMP-MILLS  IN  EXTRACTING  GOLD  FROM 

QUARTZ. DIFFICULTIES    ENCOUNTERED    BY    THE    LODE    MINERS. THEIR 

IGNORANCE   OF   SOME   FEATURES   OF    SUCH    MINING. — IMPROVED    SERVICE 

AND  RESULTS  BY  THE  STAMP-MILLS. LIVELINESS  OF  THE  CLEAR  CREEK 

MINING    TOWNS. FOUNDING    OF    CENTRAL    CITY. ITS    ABSORPTION    OF 

MOUNTAIN  CITY. ADVENT  OF  EMPIRE  CITY. EXHAUSTION  OF  BOULDER 

CREEK     PLACERS. INCREASED     DEVELOPMENTS     OF     QUARTZ     MINES     IN 

THAT  DISTRICT. SIGNS  OF  DEBILITY  IN  SOUTH  PARK  PLACERS. CON- 
DITIONS IN  THE  CALIFORNIA  GULCH  LOCALITY  IN  THE  AUTUMN  OF 
1860. RISE  AND  METEORIC  CAREER  OF  ORO  CITY. — GENER.iL  PROS- 
PERITY IN  THE  LOWLAND  TOWNS. RAPID  GROWTH  OF  DENVER  CITY  IN 

POPULATION  AND  BUSINESS. PIKe's  PEAK  GOLD  COINS. DAILY  NEWS- 
PAPERS ESTABLISHED. COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  THE  EAST. .AGRICUL- 
TURE NEAR  DENVER  CITY. RETARDATION  OF  BOULDER  CITY. — FLOURISH- 
ING STATE  OF  GOLDEN  AND  COLORADO  CITIES. NEW  CANON  CITY. — PRO- 
JECTED TOWNS  OF  THE  WESTERN  SLOPE. FOUNDING  OF  PUEBLO  CITY. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  ITS  SITE. FOUNTAIN   CITY  AND  ITS  AGRICULTURISTS. 

EXODUS    OF    DISAPPOINTED    AND    DISILLUSIONED    MEN    IN    THE    AUTUMN 

OP   1860. — OUTPUT   OF   THE   MINES    IN    1859-60. GOLD   DISCOVERIES   IN 

THE  SAN  JUAN  REGION. GOVERNMENTLESS  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PIKE'S 

PEAK  COUNTRY. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  steadfast  of  our  pioneers  at  tlie 
close  of  the  winter  of  1859-60  was  expressed  in  the  declaration  that  "never 
spring  dawned  upon  a  region  of  country,  of  brighter  future,  than  now  dawns 
upon  this  our  chosen  land  of  Jefferson"'.  Apparently  in  direct  confirmation 
of  this  sanguine  view,  a  great  extension  of  the  mining-tield  was  made 
earlier  in  the  new  j-ear  than  had  been  anticipated.  This  was  a  district 
lying  in  the  mountains,  on  the  far-upper  waters  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver.  The 
Eocky  Mountain  News,  in  its  issue  of  March  28th,  said  "a  flying  rumor  that 
a  party  were  making  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  each  per  day,  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  south  of  the  [South]  Park,  has  been 
prevalent  for  a  few  days  past,  but  we  deem  it  too  good  to  be  true,  though 
we  have  no  doubt  good  mines  are  being  worked  in  that  region".  The  rumor 
was  true  so  far  as  it  implied  that  a  discovery  had  occurred  in  the  mountain 
valley  of  the  Arkansas,  but  not  as  to  the  com]:>ensations  it  wa,s  yielding  to  the 
discoverers. 

Several  small  bands  of  prospectors  had  been  in  that  part  of  the  country 
in  the  autumn  of  1859,  but  were  not  successful  in  their  search.    On  February 
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15th  (1860),  a  party  of  twenty-five  men,  among  whom  were  L.  Dow.  J.  B. 
Earl,  William  Fields,  F.  Hopkins,  and  A.  G.  Kelley,  left  Auraria-Denver 
for  the  upper  Arkansas,  where  Kelley  "had  prospected  last  fall".  Entering 
the  South  Park  by  way  of  the  Ute  Pass,  they  crossed  the  range  that  forms 
the  park's  westerly  boundary,  and  on  March  9th  halted  on  the  Arkansas,  in 
a  locality  about  twenty  miles  below  the  site  of  the  city  of  Leadville.  On 
two  or  three  of  the  next  preceding  days,  "several  pans  of  dirt  had  been 
washed  in  the  different  ravines,  and  we  never  failed  to  get  a  good  color". 
The  party  organized  "Kelley's  Mining  District" — the  first  on  the  Arkansas 
Elver — on  March  10th,  so  naming  it  for  Kelley,  who  appears  to  have  been 
the  party's  guide.  J.  B.  Earl  was  elected  President  of  the  district,  and 
William  Fields  Secretary  and  Recorder.  In  a  published  letter  wi'itten  by  L. 
Dow  on  March  25th,  he  said : 

"There  are  no  other  diggings  discovered  except  the  bar  or  river  diggings.  There 
is  so  much  ice  in  the  river  at  present  that  it  cannot  be  prospected  to  advantage,  but 
the  banks  and  high  bars  will  prospect  from  one  to  three  cents  per  pan  on  the  surface. 
The  bed-rock  has  not  yet  been  found,  but  everyone  is  confident  of  a  good  thing  in  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Men  are  now  making  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  day,  with  small 
rockers,  being  obliged  to  thaw  the  dirt  and  carry  it  in  buckets  from  ten  to  twenty 
yards.  People  already  begin  to  flock  in  here,  and  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  three  or 
four  hundred  men  here  before  the  first  of  April.  The  snow  is  fast  disappearing,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  people  from  coming  in  with  wagons  or  carts,  and  one  or 
two  thousand  pounds  load." 

Prospecting  in  the  river-bed  soon  was  extended  over  a  distance  of  some 
miles,  with  more  encouraging  results,  which  ranged  from  four  to  eight 
cents  to  the  pan  on  the  surface,  and  from  five  to  twenty-five  cents  at  a  depth 
of  five  or  six  feet.  Hopkins,  a  member  of  the  party,  carrying  the  first  definite 
account  of  the  new  diggings,  arrived  in  Denver  on  the  3d  of  April,  having 
visited  Russell  Gulch  and  the  Gregory  District  while  upon  his  way.  News 
of  his  company's  discoveries  had  preceded  him  there,  and  he  found  many 
of  the  miners  offering  their  claims  for  sale  and  making  other  preparations 
for  an  immediate  flight  into  the  new  field.  A  stampede  from  all  the  older 
mining-districts  to  the  Kelley  Diggings,  similar  to  that  in  which  thousands 
of  men  went  into  the  South  Park  and  to  the  Blue  River  in  the  previous 
year,  began  in  the  first  week  of  April.  There  were  many  instances  of  miners 
abandoning  claims  from  which  they  were  obtaining  daily  from  fair  to  good 
remuneration,  to  take  the  chances  of  finding  something  better  in  the  fresh 
territory. 

In  the  last  half  of  that  month,  another  discovery  was  made  in  the 
moxmtain  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  near  the  highest  sources  of  that  river,  and 
which  soon  led  to  golden  revelations  that  produced  a  frenzy  of  excitement 
among  the  population  of  the  Pike's  Peak  country.  According  to  the  usual 
account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  first  strike  of  gold  in  that 
locality,  a  party  of  miners,  consisting  of  T.  L.  Currier,  Abraham  Lee,  Isaac 
N.  Rafferty,  S.  S.  Slater,  and  George  W.  Stevens,  left  Russell  Gulch  on  the 
19th  of  March  pursuant  to  a  plan  they  had  formed  thorouglily  to  prospect 
the  section  of  the  country  near  the  head  of  the  Arkansas.  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  popular  version  of  the  story : 

"While  they  were  at  work  in  Russell  Gulch  the  previous  year,  a  man  had  come 
into  the  camp  after  an  exploration  of  the  region  lying  between  Leadville  and  the 
Gunnison,  and  reported  a  very  rich  find  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now  [1880] 
supposed  to  be  Colorado  Gulch,    He  had  incurred  so  many  hardsliips,  however,  having 
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been  nearly  starved  to  death  before  reaching  the  [Russell]  diggings,  that  he  had 
no  desire  to  take  an}-  more  chances  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  therefore  headed 
for  the  States." 

This  rather  theatrical  narrative  goes  on  to  tell  that  having  received  from 
their  emaciated  and  disgusted  informant  what  appeai-ed  to  be  an  accurate 
description  of  the  place  of  his  "very  rich  find",  Currier  and  his  associates 
resolved  to  searcli  for  it  early  in  the  next  spring.  Setting  out  on  the  date 
given  above,  they  traveled  through  the  South  Park,  and  after  crossing  the 
dividing  range  by  a  pass  nearly  opposite  the  present  town  of  Granite,  they 
struck  the  Arkansas  at  a  point  a  short  distance  below  the  site  of  Granite. 
Passing  over  the  river  and  turning  up  the  valley,  they  prospected  several 
gulches,  but  found  nothing  to  induce  them  to  make  more  than  a  surface 
examination.  Moving  on  up  the  valley,  they  came  to  a  "flat"  near  the  lower 
end  of  a  gulch,  on  April  Sth,  and  from  the  sand  in  the  bed  of  a  creek  flowing 
through  the  locality  panned  some  faint  "colors"  of  gold.  Trudging  on  up 
the  course  of  this  stream — "they  were  nearly  worn  out" — and  iinding  more 
"colors"  as  they  advanced,  they  stopped  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  site 
of  Leadville.  Here  they  went  Ijelow  the  surface  and  again  found  "colors", 
in  a  cement-like  deposit  into  which  they  could  not  penetrate  far  with  the 
tools  at  hand.  At  a  little  distance  farther  up  the  gulch,  when,  of  course, 
"they  had  almost  abandoned  the  search",  they  came  to  evidence  that  earlier 
prospectors  had  been  upon  the  ground :  a  recent  shallow  excavation  which 
they  believed  to  be  the  work  of  two  men,  who  had  forsaken  their  task.  En- 
larging this,  and  sinking  it  into  gravel,  they  began  using  their  pans,  and 
presently  obtained  an  average  of  fifty  cents"  worth  of  gold  to  each  washing. 
Claims  were  staked  off  immediately.  Two  stranger-prospectors  entered  the 
gulch  a  day  or  two  later,  and  were  admitted  into  the  company  and  given 
discovery-rights.  "The  seven  men  then  proceeded  to  form  a  mining  district. 
enact  by-laws,  and  elect  offiteers.  All  of  this  occurred  between  the  Sth  and 
13th  days  of  April,  1860."  So  was  done,  according  to  this  story,  the  first 
mining  and  first  claim-staking  in  "California  Gulch,"  the  scene  of  the 
richest  and  most  famous  placer  mining  upon  the  soil  of  Colorado. 

But  the  facts,  as  stated  by  all  the  participants  in  the  achievement,  ex- 
cepting Currier,  differ  materially  from  the  stag)'  recital  from  which  I 
derived  the  foregoing.  A  sober  account  of  the  initial  discovery  in  Cali- 
fornia Gulch,  published  in  the  following  August,  and  to  which  the  names 
of  Lee,  Eafferty,  Slater,  Stevens,  K.  E.  Alvord,  and  James  W.  ililler  are 
attached,  says  nothing  of  the  staiwed  prospector  and  his  tale,  nothing  of  an 
attempt  to  locate  his  "very  rich  find",  nothing  of  the  excavation  by  earlier 
prospectors,  and  makes  the  party  the  result  of  an  incidental  meeting  of  its 
members,  of  their  falling  in  company,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulch.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  part  of  their  narration : 

"About  the  12th  day  of  April.  Messrs.  T.  L.  Currier,  A.  Lee,  Geo.  Stevens.  Isaac 
N.  Rafferty,  and  S.  S.  Slater  fell  in  company  at  the  mouth  of  this  gulch  (where  it 
puts  into  the  valley)  all  bent  on  a  prospecting  tour,  and  as  usual  in  such  cases,  some 
of  the  comjiany  went  a  little  distance  up  the  gulch  to  take  a  look  at  it,  preparatory 
to  giving  it  a  thorough  prospecting,  while  the  balance  of  the  company  remained  to 
keep  camp.  After  going  up  a  short  distance  we  found  an  air  hole  through  the  snow; 
we  got  down  and  took  up  a  pan  of  the  loose  gravel  near  the  surface — washed  it  out 
and  found  color,  after  which  we  returned  to  camp  and  reported.  Then  it  was  finally 
decided  to  prospect  the  gulch  thoroughly.  Then  we  were  joined  by  James  Miller  and 
Rufus  Alvord.  who   assisted   in   the   performance  of   the   labor.      We   were   some  two 
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weeks  prospecting  before  we  satisfied  iMirselves  that  it  would  pay  to  worl<,  sinlcing 
hole  after  hole  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  deep;  shoveling  ofi'  the  snow,  where  it  was 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  deep,  until  at  last  we  satisfied  ourselves,  after  which  we 
proceeded  to  the  valley  to  make  the  wonderful  discovery  public." 

They  reported  it  at  the  Kelley  Diggings — which  in  the  meantime  had 
not  "panned  out"'  as  well  as  had  been  expected — in  the  evening  of  April  25th. 
On  the  next  day  a  large  party  of  the  miners  there  went  np  to  the  gulch  "to 
get  in  before  the  rush".  These  men  made  further  developments  in  the  new- 
district,  and  were  in  possession  of  claims  when  the  lead  of  a  breathless 
multitude  of  eager  men  appeared  at  the  gulch.  Ad\'ices  from  the  Kelley 
Diggings,  dated  May  7th,  said  "the  district  is  entirely  deserted,  o^-ing  to 
high  water  and  the  recent  discoveries",  and  that  "all  Kelleysburg"  had  gone 
to  the  gulch.  When  the  richness  of  the  gold  deposits  in  that  ravine  became 
evident,  the  depression  was  given  the  name  of  "California  Gulch'"  Ijecause  its 
opulence  was  believed  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  that  of  the  most  productive 
placer  district  ever  known  in  California. 

Some  of  the  diggings  in  California  Gulch  quickly  proved  to  be  by  far 
the  most  opulent  yet  found  in  the  Pike's  Peak  mining-region,  and  ere  the 
middle  of  May  the  section  in  which  it  lay  literally  was  swarming  with 
miners,  prospectors,  and  the  riff-raff  of  the  settlements.  Reports  from  "the 
Gulch",  unnecessarily  illuminated  by  exaggeration,  had  produced  an  intense 
excitement  in  the  older  mining-districts  as  well  as  in  all  of  the  "cities", 
and  started  droves  of  men  upon  a  scamper  to  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  River. 
Denver  and  the  other  lowland  towns  were  deserted  by  nearly  all  the  un- 
trammelled members  of  their  population  within  a  week.  The  gttleh  was 
staked  out  for  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  and  by  midsummer  was 
harboring  upward  of  four  thousand  people,  among  whom  were  three  men  who 
took  from  their  claim  gold  to  the  value  of  $60,000  in  less  than  three  months. 
"For  a  mile  below  the  discovery  shaft  the  gulch  paid  extraordinarily  and 
regularly",  says  Hollister.  in  his  Mines  of  Colorado,  "but  above  and  telow 
it  was  spotted  and  streaked,  and  on  the  whole  did  not  more  than  pay 
expenses.  The  discovery  of  McXulty  Gulch,  a  few  miles  off,  drew  .500  loose- 
footed  men  in  a  single  day.  In  this  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  stripping; 
it  was  quite  spotted,  but  all  things  considered,  it  turned  out  very  well." 
Another  writer  relates  that  "very  soon  after  the  work  of  sluicing  commenced, 
the  miners  noticed  a  heavy  red  sand  of  which  they  had  the  greatest  difficidtj'- 
in  disposing.  It  mingled  with  the  finer  particles  of  gold  and  obstinately 
refused  to  permit  itself  to  be  carried  off  by  the  water".  This  troublesome 
"sand"  was  almost  pure  silver,  but  its  value  remained  unknown  until  the 
discovery,  in  the  later  '70s,  of  the  mineral  from  which  it  had  been  formed — 
a  revelation  that  gave  birth  to  the  city  of  Leadville,  which  became  the  me- 
tropolis of  Colorado's  most  famous  silver-district. 

Notwithstanding  the  tales  of  failure  told  by  the  thousands  of  empty- 
handed  men  who  had  returned  from  Pike's  Peak  to  the  States  in  the  autumn 
of  1859,  the  reports  of  the  successful  miners  who  had  accompanied  them 
u)>on  the  way  across  the  plains  and  the  golden  evidence  of  their  good  fortune 
which  these  exhibited,, together  with  the  announcement  by  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Mints  of  heavy  receipts  of  virgin  gold  for  coinage  that 
had  been  mined  in  the  Rocky  :Mountain  sections  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
Territories,  convinced  the  great  liody  of  the  people  of  the  East  that  a  new 
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gold-region  actually  had  been  developed  in  the  Far  West  and  already  was 
contributing  largely  to  the  material  resources  of  the  Xation. 

These  facts,  circulated  widely  by  newspapers,  brought  on  another  epi- 
demic of  gold-fever  in  many  of  the  eastern  States  and  in  the  sunrise  parts  of 
Kansas  and  Xebraska  Territories,  and  which  also  afEected  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  New  Mexico.  It  caused  a  movement  of  hopeful  fortune-seeking  men 
to  Pike's  Peak  in  number  which  some  of  our  pioneers  thought  to  be  as  great, 
or  even  greater,  than  that  of  the  multitude  that  had  streamed  to  the  Rockies 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  before,  but  which  probably  was  not 
so  large.  As  had  been  the  case  in  1859,  the  mass  of  these  newcomers  con- 
sisted of  men  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  mining  for  the  precious  metals, 
thoughtless  of  the  competition  they  should  meet  in  their  efforts  to  establish 
themselves  as  working  miners,  and  further  self-deceived  by  the  flights  of 
their  unrestrained  imagination.  Here  and  there  among  them  were  men  wlio 
had  their  families  and  all  their  other  belongings  with  them,  anticipating 
no  dilEculty  in  beginning  immediatelj'  upon  their  arrival  at  the  mountains 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  competency.  With  the  earlier  trains  and  troops 
of  this  host  was  the  great  majority  of  the  Pike's  Peak  miners  who  had 
passed  the  winter  at  their  former  homes,  and  now  were  returning  to 
resiune  work  upon  their  claims,  some  having  with  them  their  wives  and 
children  in  evidence  of  their  intention  to  remain  permanently. 

Caravans  of  wagons  laden  with  merchandise,  ore-treating  machinery, 
agricultural  implements,  and  all  things  else  that  might  aid  in  producing 
profitable  returns  in  the  new  country,  were  wending  tlieir  way  upon  the 
routes  leading  to  the  "Kansas  gold-region".  It  was  estimated  that  eleven 
thousand  wagons  of  freighters  and  emigrants,  "bound  for  Pike's  Peak",  by 
the  Platte  River  route,  had  passed  Fort  Kearny  before  the  1st  of  May. 
"The  Platte  Route  may  be  said  to  have  contained,  for  a  full  month",  said 
a  chronicler  of  that  year,  "but  a  single  train,  extending  from  the  mountains 
to  the  Missouri  River."  At  the  same  time  other  thousands  of  emigrants  with 
their  wagons,  coming  from  the  East  and  other  freight-laden  trains,  were 
in  motion  upon  the  Arkansas  River  and  Smoky  Hill  trails. 

By  the  middle  of  May,  reports  of  the  discoveries  in  Califoimia  Gulch 
were  flpng  along  all  the  routes  of  travel  to  Pike's  Peak,  and  according  to 
some  of  these,  many  of  the  miners  in  that  gulch  liad  found  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  use  picks,  shovels,  and  pans  in  their  work,  but  were  scooping 
out  gold  with  their  hands. 

The  greater  part  of  the  incoming  concourse  stopped  in  the  foot-hill 
towns  only  long  enough  to  rest  their  animals  and  make  essential  repairs 
to  their  wagons,  and  then  "put  out  for  the  diggings",  the  more  promising 
of  which  in  the  estimation  of  most  being  those  at  the  head  of  the  Arkansas. 
A  large  number  of  the  prospective  miners  who  arrived  at  the  mountains 
after  the  middle  of  May  also  headed  for  California  Gulch:  biit  others, 
warned  of  the  overcrowded  conditions  in  that  locality,  went  into  the  older 
districts,  in  which  they  found  so  many  claim-owners  willing  to  "sell  out"' 
at  a  "reasonable  price"  that  the  ardor  of  Imndreds  was  damijeued  at  once 
and  began  to  droop.  Yet  a  number  of  the  "pioneers  of  '60"  succeeded  in 
securing  good  claims,  and  some  made  what  were  tlien  looked  upon  as 
"moderate  fortunes".  But  of  the  many  who  were  Ijent  on  mining  and 
nothing  else,  and  had  had  visions  of  great  wealth  accumulated  in  a  single 
season  and  anticipations  of  carrying  their  golden  gains  home  before  the 
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next  -winter,  four-fifths  acquired  nothing  but  disappointment  and  harsh 
experience.  The  only  recourse  for  most  of  them  was  to  seek  and  obtain 
employment  under  others ;  but  as  the  mining-districts  soon  became  overrun 
with  idle  men,  wages  fell  to  low  figures.  Of  the  circumstances  that  eon- 
fronted  such  as  these,  Hollister  says: 

"There  was  little  else  to  do  but  work  by  the  day  in  the  poorly  secured  lodes, 
or  the  deep,  wet  gulches,  and  wages  were  not  much  higher  than  in  the  States  in 
proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  labor  and  the  expense  of  living.  It  does  not  seem 
very  strange,  either,  that  the  old  settlers — who  had  been  in  tlie  mines  a  year! — were 
somewhat  cold  toward  the  immigrants.  They  felt  that  they  had  earned  what  they 
had  got,  and  that  there  was  chance  for  others  to  do  likewise.  Surely,  they  said,  all 
these  strangers  cannot  expect  employment  here  on  our  ground ;  let  them  branch  out 
and  find  mines  for  themselves,  or  if  not,  go  back.  So  the  dwellers  in  wagons,  in 
tents,  in  booths,  prospected — which  is  a  discouraging  business  except  to  the  pros- 
pector by  nature,  who  must  have  the  faith  of  a  martyr — made  continual  jjurchases  of 
claims  which  they  knew  not  how  to  work,  gold-washing  being  a  nice  business,  and 
were  obliged  to  throw  up;  cut  saw-logs  or  cord-wood,  or  engaged  in  such  other  work 
incidental  to  mining  as  the  case  admitted;  or  finally,  laid  around  and  consumed  the 
grub  they  had  brought  with  them." 

However,  the  year  1860  relatively  was  the  most  prosperous  known  in 
the  Pike's  Peak  region  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  railway  in  Colorado's 
domain  a  decade  later.  Placer  mining  attained  its  zenith  in  that  year,  after 
which  it  declined  steadily  season  by  season. 

Further  extensions  of  the  mining-field  were  made  in  18G0  subsequent 
to  the  great  disclosures  in  California  Gulch.  Gold  was  found  in  a  ravine 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Massive  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  California  Gulch. 
As  the  discoverers  had  used  a  frying-pan  in  washing  out  the  first  dust,  the 
gully  was  named  "Frying-pan  Gulch"'.  The  place  was  fully  occupied  mthin 
a  few  days,  but  did  not  develop  well  until  some  eighteen  months  later, 
when  the  name  was  changed  to  "Colorado  Gulch",  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
story  I  have  quoted  telling  of  the  starved  prospector.  At  tlie  site  of  our 
town  of  Granite,  on  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  about  fifteen  miles  below  Cali- 
fornia Gulch,  H.  A.  W.  Tabor,  who  later  became  a  distinguished  and 
eminently  public-spirited  leader  in  Colorado's  affairs,  discovered  a  highly 
productive  placer  from  which  he  took  the  foundation  of  the  large  fortune 
he  ultimately  acquired  in  mining  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas.  Some 
hundreds  of  miners  found  profitable  employment  in  this  locality,  and  also 
in  the  Kelley  District,  several  miles  farther  down  the  river,  work  in  the 
latter  having  been  resumed  after  all  the  promising  ground  near  the  head  of 
that  stream  was  taken  up. 

Although  many  owners  of  claims  in  the  South  Park  that  produced  but 
low  values  had  either  sold  or  abandoned  them  and  gone  to  the  new  diggings 
on  the  Arkansas,  that  section  of  the  mountain  country  continued  to  be  the 
scene  of  feverish  activity  throughout  the  year.  As  if  the  three  "cities" 
that  had  arisen  there  in  18.59  were  not  enough,  another  town  was  added  to 
the  South  Park  collection  in  the  summer  of  1860.  This  was  "Hamilton 
City",  which  was  said  to  have  been  named  after  Earl  Hamilton,  a  member 
of  the  Curtice  party,  that  made  the  gold-discovery  on  Tarryall  Creek  in  the 
previous  year.  In  the  prime  of  its  short  life,  the  new  town,  which  stood 
on  the  eastward  side  of  that  creek,  and  was  a  close  neighbor  of  Tarryall 
City,  had  a  population  of  two  thousand  or  more.  Xevertheless,  it  passed 
into  oblivion,  in  company  with  Jefferson  City  and  Tarryall,  at  a  time  now 
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in  the  long  past.  In  August,  upon  ground  over  wliich  prospectors  had 
tramped  repeatedly  in  1859,  a  rich  placer  was  found  by  a  party  of  which 
a  frontierman  named  Joseph  Higginbotham  was  a  member,  but  who  was 
nick-named  "Buckskin  Joe",  because  of  his  garb  of  dressed  buckskin. 
The  diggings  presently  uncovered  very  lucrative  deposits  of  gold.  So.  of 
course,  there  was  a  stampede  to  "Buckskin  Joe",  which  name  had  been  given 
the  district  in  honor  of  Higginbotham.  In  October,  the  "city"  of  "Buck- 
skin Joe"  was  laid  out  at  these  diggings,  but  in  the  next  year  its  name 
was  changed  to  "Laurette".  The  place  was  a  typical  mining-town,  and  had 
a  lively  career  for  several  years,  biit  has  lieen  extinct  for  many.  About  the 
time  of  the  Buckskin  Joe  discovery,  the  yellow  metal  was  found  in  "Georgia 
Gulch",  a  ravine  drained  by  a  headwater  of  the  Blue  River,  and  lying  nine 
or  ten  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  site  of  the  town  of  Brcckenridge.  A 
horde  of  unemployed  men  raced  into  Georgia  Giikh,  some  of  the  mines  of 
which  became  "enormously  profitable"  in  the  autumn  of  the  year.  The 
older  diggings  on  tlie  Blue  and  Swan  rivers  were  largeh'  extended  in  the 
mining-seasons  of  1860,  Avlien  several  thoiisands  of  men  occupied  them, 
most  of  whom  were  doing  well  or  even  better,  while  others  were  "just 
keeping  soul  and  body  together". 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  prospectors  in  the  district  drained  l)y  the 
upper  waters  of  Big  and  Little  Thompson  creeks  uneartjied  gold  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  to  imply  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  to  be  had  by  further 
digging.  A  crowd  of  the  fortune-hunting  immigrants  and  also  some  ex- 
perienced miners  hurried  to  the  locality  of  this  strike.  At  the  outset,  these 
"Long's  Peak  Mines"'  bade  fair  to  produce  "big  things",  but  by  and  by 
proved  incapable  of  redeeming  their  promises.  The  territory  of  our  Grand 
County  also  was  pretty  thoroughly  prospected  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  but  without  results  of  much  significance.  I  have  found  no  authen- 
tic record  of  a  productive  mining-camp  having  been  established  in  any  part 
of  tbe  ]\riddle  Park  in  1860. 

While  the  scope  of  operation  on  upper  Clear  Creek  remained  about  the 
same  as  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  most  of  the  mines  there  were 
greatly  developed  and  more  systematically  worked  in  1860.  There  was  an 
ample  supply  of  water  in  all  the  districts,  and  it  was  said  that  that  fur- 
nished by  the  Consolidated  Ditch  to  the  localities  it  served  made  mining 
practicable  in  them  for  fifteen  hundred  additional  men,  who  were  earning 
a  daily  average  of  five  dollars.  Silver-veins  were  discovered  near  George- 
town and  a  small  beginning  of  mining  for  that  metal  was  made ;  but  the 
production  of  silver  upon  Colorado  soil  long  continued  to  be  of  little  im- 
portance. According  to  a  pioneer  storj-,  some  verdant  miners  on  Clear 
Creek  at  their  first  encounter  with  silver-bearing  ore  thought  the  metal  it 
carried  to  be  "white  gold''.  The  Clear  Creek  districts  received  a  fair 
quota  of  the  immigration  of  that  year,  including  a  contingent  that  had 
first  gone  directly  to  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  River.  These  newcomers, 
added  to  the  "old-timers"',  made  a  popidation  that  occupied  the  valleys  and 
gulches  about  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity;  and,  as  with  their  kind  in 
other  parts,  many  of  them  were  in  "hard  luck".  It  was  told  that  one  of 
these,  a  former  banker  in  Kansas,  who  was,  or  had  Ijeen,  a  Presbyterian 
deacon,  had  turned  to  making  and  selling  pies  on  Sundays  to  eke  out  his 
insufficient  income  on  week-days,  and  that  his  bakery  business  was  re- 
enforced  by  an  improvised  saloon  attachment. 
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A  large  number  of  quartz-mills,  to  be  run  liy  steam,  were  taken  into 
the  Clear  Creek  districts,  and  of  which  perhaps  one-half  were  brought  by 
men  who  had  been  upon  the  ground  in  the  year  before.  By  the  1st  of  Jul}', 
there  were  sixty  of  such  mills  and  about  thirty  arastras,  including  those 
erected  in  1859,  actively  engaged  in  pounding  and  grinding  gold-ljearing 
quartz.     Of  the  quartz-mills,  a  writer  of  the  time  said : 

"Somehow  tlie  mills  as  a  general  tliiiifj;  do  not  save  tlie  gold:  why,  it  is  hard 
to  tell.  There  must  be  some  difficulty  beyond  the  mills — doubtless  the  want  of 
experience  in  the  men  who  run  them.  Crushing  quartz  is  a  new  business  to  them; 
and  as  it  is  a  very  nice  one,  requiring  skill,  and  as  all  of  us  j'et  lack  this  skill,  we 
fail  in  almost  every  attempt,  just  as  ever}-  one  does  in  a  new  vocation  about  which 
he  knows  nothing.  Some  of  the  mills  have  tried  quartz  from  the  Bates  [Lode],  and 
pronounced  it  worthless,  while  the  arastras  get  .$200  a  cord  from  the  same  stuff." 

These  wasteful  difficulties,  which  involved  much  labor  and  expense, 
appear  to  have  been  lessened  later  in  the  year.  But  in  the  meantime  all  the 
mills  were  kept  going,  some  of  them  running,  "pay  or  no  pay,  to  keep  up 
appearances".  All  hands  were  vtnacquainted  with  the  use  of  amalgamated 
copper-plates  for  collecting  the  gold.  Concerning  other  troubles  that  beset 
the  miners  on  the  North  Fork  of  Clear  Creek  at  that  time,  I  quote  the 
following  from  a  historical  review  of  pioneer  mining  in  what  is  now  Gilpin 
County  written  by  James  Burrell  in  1879 : 

"Pyrites  of  iron  and  copper  were  reached  in  many  of  the  older  lodes,  and 
because  little  or  no  gold  could  be  saved  in  the  ritHes  from  the  "iron',  as  it  was  called, 
it  was  believed  to  be  not  only  worthless,  but  a  material  foreign  to  the  vein  matter, 
that  had  somehow  displaced  for  a  time  the  gold-bearing  quartz.  A  subscription  was 
made  and  work  actually  commenced  on  the  Gregory  [Lode]  to  sink  through  the 
pyrites  to  the  brown  quartz!  Nothing  better  illustrates  the  universal  ignorance  of 
the  whole  business  at  that  time  than  the  facts  al)ove  stated.  Generally,  when  the 
Bulphurets  were  reached,  work  was  suspended." 

On  a  number  of  the  lode  claims  the  miners  also  were  being  baffled,  as 
they  sunk  their  shafts  deeper  in  following  the  veins  of  gold-bearing 
mineral,  by  what  they  called  "caps"  or  "pinches".  These  were  placed  where 
the  body  of  vein-matter  contracted  in  cross-section  and  became  too  thin 
for  profitable  working,  or  "pinched  out"  altogether  in  barren  rock ;  thus 
going  "into  cap".  With  few  exceptions,  the  vein  was  struck  again  and  in 
widening  form  by  those  who  went  deeper  with  their  shafts.  There  had  been 
some  instances  of  this  out-pinching  in  1859,  but  now,  with  the  further 
extension  of  the  lode  workings,  the  number  of  cases  increased,  and  in  the 
next  year  were  still  more  frequent.  Some  of  the  miners  of  18G0,  upon 
encountering  this  difficulty,  supposing  their  claims  to  be  "played  out",  sold 
them  for  whatever  they  couJd  get,  or.  in  the  absence  of  a  purchaser,  aban- 
doned them,  and  put  forth  to  find  something  new  and  easier  in  the  surface 
diggings.  However,  the  majority  of  tlie  "]nnched''  claim-owners  attempted 
the  expensive  task  of  "sinking  through  cap".  Many  of  these  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  depth  at  which  the  vein  "opened  out"'  and  again  became 
profitable.  But  others,  whose  reserve  capital  was  insufficient  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  work,  were  compelled  to  "throw  up  the  job"'  by  the  exhaustion 
of  their  means.  In  after-times,  most  of  the  claims  that  had  lieen  thus 
forsaken  were  reoccupied  and  developed  into  mines  of  great  worth. 

Notwithstanding  these  various  troubles,  there  was  a  plentiful  supply 
of  quartz  for  the  stamp-mills  and  the  arastras,  of  which,  before  the  coming 
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thirty-eight  by  water-power,  and  fifty  water-driven  arastras  in  the  upper 
Clear  Creek  districts.  While  the  mills  had  been  unsuccessful  in  dealing 
with  the  pjTitous  and  some  other  gold-bearing  mineral,  they  were  producing 
in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  when  experience  had  been  further  expanded, 
from  fair  to  large  values  from  quartz  taken  from  several  of  the  lodes,  the 
range  being  from  $7.00  to  $90.00  to  the  ton,  although  not  all  the  gold 
carried  by  the  ore  was  extracted.  "This,  it  should  be  remembered",  says 
Burrell,  ''was  realized  before  the  introduction  of  amalgamated  copper- 
plates, or  of  uniformly  fine  screens."  The  placer  diggings,  into  which  im- 
proved methods  had  been  introduced,  relatively  were  doing  far  better  than 
the  lode  mines.  They  were  not  only  pelding  greater  quantities  of  gold,  but 
the  ratio  of  expense  in  mining  it  was  much  less.  In  many  instances  the 
results  of  sluicing  largely  exceeded  in  value  those  of  the  best  of  the  previous 
year's  work.  As  the  labor-market  was  overstocked  to  the  point  of  congestion, 
employers  could  obtain  help  at  comparatively  low  wages,  wliile  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  were  to  be  had  at  prices  which,  duly  considering  the 
heav}-  cost  of  freighting  them  across  the  plains  and  into  the  mountains, 
seemed  reasonable. 

The  towns  in  these  districts  also  were  busy  places:  there  was  much 
building  going  on ;  many  new  mercantile  establishments  had  Ijeen  opened ; 
and  each  community  had  its  physicians,  lawyers,  politicians,  and  specula- 
tors. Each  was  infested  by  a  ruck  of  featherless  birds  of  prey;  and  was 
enlivened,  if  not  benefited,  by  the  usual  "hurdy-gurdy"'  elements  that  always 
have  been  inseparable  from  primitive  towns  born  of  mining  for  the  precious 
metals.  But  as  to  these  circumstances  and  conditions,  the  Clear  Creek 
communities  were,  according  to  their  population,  neither  worse  nor  better 
than  those  in  the  South  Park,  and  on  the  upper  Arkansas  and  Blue  rivers. 
Even  the  camp-like  hamlets  in  the  Boulder  Creek  district  had  a  proportional 
share  of  them. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  summer,  Xathaniel  Albertson,  John  Armour, 
and  Harrison  6.  Otis,  founded  and  platted  "Central  Citr",  which  was  also 
known  in  pioneer  times  as  "Centre  City",  its  site  being  nearly  central  be- 
tween the  locality  of  the  Gregory  Diggings  and  that  of  the  lower  mines  in 
Xevada  Gulch.  Before  the  end  of  1860,  Central  City  was  becoming  the 
business  centei-  of  the  mining-districts  on  the  North  Fork  of  Clear  Creek, 
and  was  made  the  capital  of  Gilpin  County  when  that  division  was  organ- 
ized, in  the  winter  of  1861-63.  In  the  meantime,  the  Federal  Postal  De- 
partment established  in  Central  City  the  post-office  for  the  general  neigh- 
borhood, and  which  theretofore  had  been  in  Mountain  City.  The  latter, 
which  liad  been  deprived  of  much  of  its  prestige  in  the  meantime,  now 
of  much  of  its  prestige  in  the  meantime,  now  be'^n  to  lose  its  individuality, 
and  presently  was  merged  into  the  new  town,  its  name  passing  out  of  use. 
However,  the  two  practically  had  been  one  community  since  the  rise  of 
Central  City.  "Central",  as  the  town  commonly  was  called,  early  developed 
into  a  university  of  Territorial  politics,  at  which  several  statesmen  who 
became  conspicuous  in  public  life  in  Colorado  were  graduated. 

The  only  other  town  that  arose  on  upper  Clear  Creek  in  that  year  and 
attained  sufficient  importance  to  figure  upon  our  pioneer  maps,  was  "Empire 
CitV',  near  Georgetown.  While  it  never  achieved  the  magnitude  and  dignity 
implied  by  its  name,  it  is  still  one  of  the  thrifty  mining-villages  of  Clear 
Creek  County. 
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Most  of  the  placer  workiugs  in  the  Boulder  Creek  district  were  ex- 
hausted by  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1860;  and  thereafter  the  attention 
of  nearly  all  the  miners  in  that  field  was  given  to  the  further  development 
of  the  quartz-mines  that  had  been  located  and  opened  in  that  and  in  the 
previous  year,  and  to  searching  for  new  veins.  Before  the  end  of  autumn, 
there  were  four  steam  stamp-mills,  five  driven  by  water-wheels,  and  twenty- 
nine  arastras  worked  by  like  power  in  operation  at  the  Boulder  mines. 

In  that  season,  a  number  of  the  thinner  placer-claims  in  the  South 
Park  were  "worked  out",  and  some  of  those  which  had  been  yielding  more 
generously  began  to  manifest  signs  of  debility,  thus  warning  their  owners 
of  the  coming  necessity  of  finding  the  ore-bodies  from  which  their  gold  had 
been  carried  by  the  elements.  Several  stamp-mills  were  taken  into  the  park 
in  1860.  and  others  to  the  diggings  on  the  upper  Arkansas.  Use  of  the 
arastra  also  was  begun  in  these  districts  in  that  season.  But  the  results 
produced  by  quartz-mills  and  arastras  at  that  time  were  almost  insi.gnifi- 
cant  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  placer  methods,  which  continued  to 
predominate  during  the  "flush"'  period  of  gold-mining  in  that  iiart  of  the 
country. 

According  to  all  accounts,  there  were  about  ten  thousand  people  in  and 
in  the  near  neighborhood  of  California  Gulch  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  and 
ever)'  foot  of  ground  in  which  even  so  much  as  a  faint  "color"  had  been 
detected  was  covered  by  a  claim.  "Oro  City",  the  forerunner  of  Ijcadville 
and  the  metropolis  of  these  diggings,  had  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic.  It 
was  now  far  the  more  populous  of  the  motmtain  "cities",  and  also  was  an 
impressive  example  of  the  "wild  and  woolh-"  mining-town.  Yet  the  boom- 
ing prosperity  of  town  and  diggings  was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration. 
After  about  two  years  of  this  riotous  opulence,  the  bottom  upon  which  all 
of  it  rested  fell  out,  and  the  "glory"  of  California  Gulch  and  its  capital 
departed.  The  decline  was  as  rapid  as  the  ascent  had  been.  The  entire 
locality  finally  lapsed  almost  into  the  solitariness  of  its  original  condition, 
and  so  remained  for  longer  than  a  decade  and  until  the  teginning  of  the 
events  that  made  it  one  of  the  world's  widely-famous  silver-producing 
districts. 

The  "cities"  in  the  lowland,  with  the  exception  of  Boulder  and  Foun- 
tain, were  highly  stimulated  by  the  greatly  increased  production  of  gold 
in  the  mountain  mining-districts.  Early  in  April,  the  proposed  consolida- 
tion of  the  Cherry  Creek  towns  into  "Denver  City"  was  ratified  by  a  large 
majority  of  their  citizens  at  an  election  held  to  determine  the  matter.  Al- 
though local  jealousies  had  not  been  exterminated  by  the  union,  "Greater" 
Denver  now  was  in  the  midst  of  a  "boom"  which,  by  comparison,  made 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  after  the  revelations  at  Chicago  Creek  and  in 
the  Gregory  District,  appear  mild  and  unobtrusive.  As  with  the  Pike's 
Peak  country  at  large,  the  year  1860  was  proportionally  the  most  prosperous 
in  the  history  of  the  city.  By  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  town  had  a  resi- 
dent population  of  about  four  thousand,  which  was  more  than  double  the 
number  it  had  contained  six  months  Ijefore.  Moreover,  it  swarmed  with 
dailv  comers  and  goers,  many  of  whom  carried  in  their  pockets  small  buck- 
skin sacks  filled  with  gold-dust  and  nuggets.  Banks  and  wholesale  merchan- 
dizing establishments  had  been  opened,  almost  every  branch  of  retail  busi- 
ness of  that  period  was  represented,  and  new  and  comfortable  hotels  were 
at  the  service  of  the  public.     Some  hundreds  of  new  buildings  had  been 
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erected,  and  work  ufion  a  large  nmnljer  of  others  was  actively  in  progress 
on  both  sides  of  the  creek.  Brick  now  were  in  common  use  by  the  builders. 
While  the  production  of  gold  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  digging's  at 
varying  distances  in  the  mountains,  Denver  City  was  the  favorite  place  for 
distributing  it.  Stage-coaches  were  going  and  coming  to  and  from  the 
Missouri  Eiver  daily;  and  with  the  same  frequency,  other  coaches  were 
running  between  the  metropolis  and  all  the  mountain  towns,  and  also  to 
and  from  those  at  the  foot-hills.  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  one  of  the 
cit3"'s  banking  firms,  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.,  began  coining  Pike's  Peak  gold, 
in  denominations  of  five  and  ten  dollars,  the  appearance  of  which  imparted 
a  new  sense  of  the  substantiality  of  conditions  in  the  country. 

Another  impressive  evidence  of  this  already  had  become  familiar  to 
the  people  of  both  the  city  and  the  outlying  towns  and  mining-districts. 
Thomas  Gibson,  who  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Eocl-y  Mountain 
News,  and  later  the  publisher  of  the  Moimtain  City  Gold  Reporter,  coming 
from  the  Missouri  Eiver,  had  arrived  in  Denver  City,  in  April,  with  an 
equipment  for  printing  a  daily  newspaper.  On  May  1st,  in  Denver,  he 
began  the  publication  of  the  Daily  Rocky  Mountain  Herald,  the  first  daily 
newspaper  issued  in  the  Pike's  Peak  region.  Ere  four  months  had  elapsed, 
the  Ilernld  had  two  competitors  in  the  city.  On  the  25th  of  August,  James 
T.  Coleman  and  John  C.  Moore  sent  forth  the  first  edition  of  their  Daily 
Mountaineer.  On  August  27th,  the  Daily  Rocky  Mountain  News  appeared, 
published  by  the  proprietors  of  the  pioneer  weekly  News,  who  now  were 
organized  as  a  corporation,  of  which  William  N.  Byers  was  President. 
The  weekly  News  was  continued,  and  of  each  of  the  others  there  was  a 
like  edition.  Denver  City  now  had  three  daily  irewspapers,  all  issued  in 
the  afternoon,  the  Herald  and  the  News  being  excellent  publications;  but 
no  other  Pike's  Peak  town  had  any  that  was  published  more  frequently  than 
once  a  week. 

The  most  speedy  means  of  obtaining  news  from  the  East  during  that 
year,  which  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  national  politics  of  our  republic, 
were  afforded  by  the  Pony  Express,  which  had  begun  its  series  of  remark- 
able runs  between  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  Sacramento  City,  California, 
early  in  April;  messages  destined  for  Denver  City  being  brought  from 
Jidesburg  by  the  regular  coaches.  But  owing  to  the  expense  of  carriage  by 
the  Pony  Express,  the  facilities  of  that  organization  were  utilized  at  Denver 
City  only  for  news  of  exceptional  importance,  the  tidings  of  lesser  interest 
being  in  the  form  of  "advices"  conveyed  from  the  river  by  the  coaches.  A 
message  by  the  Pony  Express,  telling  of  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  the  Presidency,  and  which  left  St.  Joseph  in  the  afternoon  of  Xovemljer 
8th,  was  published  in  the  Daily  Rocky  Mountain  News  in  its  issue  of 
November  13th. 

There  had  been  some  growing  of  vegetables  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
Cherry  Creek  towns,  and  also  near  Arapahoe  City,  in  the  previous  year :  but 
in  1860,  large  tracts  of  the  soil  along  Cherry  Creek  and  the  South  Platte, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Denver  City,  and  on  Clear  Creek,  toward  the  foot- 
hills, were  planted  to  general  garden-stuff,  for  which  Denver  City  was  an 
eager  market.  While  the  prices  received  by  the  producers  of  these  crops 
were  not  excessively  high,  they  yielded  net  results  that  exceeded  the  average 
obtained  by  the  diggers  and  delvers  in  the  mines,  of  wliom  each  began  the 
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work  of  every  day  inspired  by  the  hope  that  he  should  strike  a  "big  thing" 
before  the  sun  went  down. 

Boulder  City  was  not  flourishing  in  this  year  of  general  prosperity 
in  the  Pike's  Peak  country,  the  great  attractions  held  forth  by  the  mining- 
fields  in  the  southerly  parts  of  the  gold-bearing  area  having  been  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  the  drag.  Moreover,  many  of  the  miners  at  work  in  the 
Boulder  Creek  section  preferred  to  go  to  tlie  metropolis  at  the  mouth  of 
Cherry  Creek  for  their  supplies  and  the  transaction  of  other  business,  and 
also  for  the  sake  of  seeing  and  participating  in  "city  life".  The  bridge 
across  the  South  Platte  at  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Train  and  the  road  thence 
to  the  Boulder  town  had  appealed  almost  in  vain  to  the  inbound  travel  on 
the  South  Platte  route  as  the  people  streamed  on  to  the  mouth  of  Cherry 
Creek.  As  the  hunters  for  fortunes  in  the  form  of  virgin  gold  scattered 
out  to  the  diggings,  the  Boulder  Creek  district  received,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  a  quota  of  the  hungry  multitude.  However,  it  seems  that  but 
few  of  these  finally  east  anchor  in  Boulder  City.  Indeed,  the  town  had 
suffered  serious  depletion  of  its  population  at  and  since  the  beginning  of 
the  spring  season.  "The  ranch-fever  set  in  among  the  many  disappointed 
gold-seekers"  (who  had  wintered  at  Boulder  City),  says  a  historian  of 
Boulder  County  who  wrote  thirty  years  ago,  "and  a  large  number  of  the 
town  houses  were  moved  to  farming  claims  around."  It  was  reported  in  the 
middle  of  May  that  "Boulder  City  has  about  fifty  houses,  and  most  of  them 
are  occupied",  and  also  that  "it  has  a  population  of  one  hundred,  and  is 
receiving  additions  almost  dail}^'.  The  concluding  remark  in  this  quota- 
tion was  a  figure  of  speech  rather  than  a  statement  of  fact.  In  the  autumn 
of  1859,  there  were,  as  I  ha-se  said  in  the  chapter  next  before  this,  some 
seventy-five  buildings  in  the  town,  which  then  had  a  population  of  about 
three  hundred.  But  to  the  high  credit  of  its  people  stands  the  fact  that 
under  these  discouraging  circumstances  they  built  in  that  j'ear  the  first 
structure  erected  upon  Colorado's  soil  expressly  for  school  purposes.  This 
was  a  frame  building  that  cost  $1,200,  which  sum  was  derived  from  popular 
contributions.  "A  good  common  school  was  kept  up  in  this  school-house 
until  1872,  when  a  large  fine  school  edifice  was  erected."  In  the  matter  of 
constructing  any  kind  of  building  for  scliool  purposes,  Boulder  was  not 
only  first  but  well  in  advance  of  every  other  Pike's  Peak  town,  bustling 
and  somewhat  bumptious  Denver  City  not  excepted. 

Golden  City,  now  claiming  to  have  a  population  of  one  thousand,  was 
"growing  rapidl}-",  and  its  people  regarded  Boulder  as  "an  outlying  village". 
"Scores  of  new  houses  are  going  up  in  all  parti;  of  the  city",  said  a  mid- 
summer report  from  that  thriving  town,  "including  many  fine,  large  and 
substantial  residences,  stores,  and  hotels."  But  in  interpreting  this,  the 
reader  should  make  some  allowance  for  the  influence  of  the  general  en- 
thusiasm of  the  time,  and  also  for  the  assertiveness  of  the  Goldenites  in 
that  period.  They  had  taken  on  and  were  making  great  use  of  airs  similar 
to  those  which  then  characterized  the  citizens  of  Denver  City. 

Aspiring  Colorado  City  was  faring  well,  and  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  its  founders  had  been  raised  to  lofty  heights,  as  it  was  now  "conceded 
to  be  the  second  city  in  size  in  the  Territor/'  (of  Jefferson).  "The  recent 
opening  of  rich  mines  on  the  Arkansas  [at  California  Gulch]  bids  fair  to 
turn  a  large  travel  through  Colorado  [City],  and  will  necessarily  build  \\]> 
a  large   trade  at  that  place."     Furthermore,   its  beautiful   location   in   a 
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setting  of  great  magniflcence  was  inducing  many  of  the  newcomers  whose 
purposes  did  not  include  laboring  in  mines  to  become  citizens  of  the  town, 
which,  before  the  year  was  half  gone,  probably  had  a  resident  population  of 
more  than  one  thousand.  The  general  opinion  that  the  less  difficult  south- 
em  wagon-route  to  the  new  mining-districts  near  the  head  of  the  Eiver 
Arkansas  was  by  way  of  the  Ute  Pass  and  the  lower  border  of  the  South 
Park,  caused  much  of  the  going  and  coming  to  and  from  them  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1860  to  pass  through  Colorado  City,  and  so  add 
to  the  activities  that  animated  the  town  in  that  year. 

Caiion  Cit}-,  now  the  enterprise  of  a  new  organization  of  promoters, 
who  were  celebrating  it  as  a  rival  of  Colorado  City,  had  begun  the  year  with 
the  solitary  log-cabin  built  in  the  preceding  autumn,  and  which  was  occu- 
pied by  Eobert  Middleton  and  his  wife.  Early  in  the  spring  of  I860,  it 
was  said  that  "considerable  attention  is  now  being  directed  to  Canon  Citr', 
which  was  ■'represented  as  occupying  an  advantageous  site,  surrounded 
with  an  excellent  agricultural  region";  and  also  that  "a  number  of  heavy 
traders  and  capitalists  are  becoming  interested  in  this  point".  Canon 
City  profited  largely  by  the  "California  Gulch  excitement".  A  letter 
written  in  July  by  one  of  its  citizens  stated  that  "over  two  hundred 
houses  are  either  up  or  under  way,  including  a  large  number  of  business 
houses".  In  the  next  month,  several  stone  buildings,  the  most  substantial 
yet  built  in  any  of  the  Pike's  Peak  towns,  were  well  advanced  in  construc- 
tion. Many  of  that  year's  immigrants  who  came  to  the  mountains  by  way 
of  the  Arkansas  Eiver  trails  and  were  anxious  to  reach  the  new  bonanzas 
at  the  head  of  that  stream  as  quickly  as  possible,  passed  through  the  town 
upon  their  way  thither.  Before  midsummer.  Canon  City  had  a  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Canon  City  Times;  and  in  the  autumn  the  town's  popula- 
tion was  said  to  be  "about  four  hundred". 

I  have  mentioned  some  pages  back  that  Breckenridge,  the  county  seat  of 
our  Summit  County,  and  the  first  settlement  on  Colorado's  western  slope 
that  proved  to  be  permanent,  was  founded  late  in  the  spring  of  1860.  But 
there  were  two  western-slope  town-propositions  the  inception  of  which  pre- 
ceded that  of  Breckenridge  by  some  six  or  eight  months.  However,  no  defi- 
nite action  was  taken  upon  tJiem  until  the  spring  of  1860,  when,  at  Mountain 
City,  early  in  April,  a  meeting  of  those  who  had  become  interested  in  the 
projects  was  held  to  decide  upon  the  expediency  of  organizing  two  town 
companies  to  lay  out  a  like  number  of  new  "cities"  on  that  side  of  the 
Continental  Divide.  Preliminary  steps  toward  forming  the  companies  were 
taken  at  that  meeting.  At  another,  held  on  May  5th,  "at  the  house  of  J.  E. 
Leaper,  in  Mountain  Cit}'^"',  the  organization  of  the  "Grand  Junction  Town 
Company"  and  the  "Saratoga  Town  Company"  was  completed.  The  sites  of 
both  these  projected  municipalities  was  in  wliat  is  now  our  Grand  County, 
and  it  appears  that  the  two  were  platted  in  that  year.  One,  whicli  was 
called  "Grand  Junction",  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  and 
Blue  rivers.  The  site  of  the  other,  "Saratoga  West",  so  named  because  it 
was  expected  to  become  the  western  equivalent  of  tlie  noted  "watering- 
place"  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was,  as  I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  that 
of  the  present  town  of  Sulphur  Springs.  In  our  pioneer  years,  the  springs 
at  that  place  were  known  as  the  "Boiling  Springs",  the  "Hot  Springs",  and 
the  "Wliite  Sulphur  Springs".  Among  the  projectors  of  Grand  Junction 
and  Saratoga  AVest  were  some  of  the  prospectors  who  had  l.ieen  in  the  terri- 
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tory  of  Grand  County  in  the  summer  of  the  year  before,  and  who  had  then 
not  only  "located"  the  two  sites  with  a  view  of  organizing  companies  to 
establish  and  exploit  towns  upon  them,  but  had  given  the  appellation 
"Saratoga  West"  to  the  one  at  the  springs,  and  which  accounts  for  its 
appearance  in  the  name  of  two  of  the  toll-road  companies  that  were  organ- 
ized to  ojDen  thoroughfares  from  Denver  and  Golden  into  the  South  Park 
and  beyond  in  the  later  months  of  1859.  But  both  of  these  enterprises 
failed  to  '"'pan  out",  and  soon  were  abandoned.  In  1863,  there  was  a  small 
settlement,  called  "Grand  City",  upon  the  site  that  had  been  proposed  for 
Saratoga  West. 

Tlie  year  18.59  and  nearly  the  whole  of  1860  passed  out  before  the  name 
"Pueblo  City"  appeared  in  the  annals  of  our  pioneer  years.  The  beginning 
of  actual  construction  work  upon  the  site  of  the  embryo  city  heretofore  has 
been  assigned  by  implication  to  a  time  nearly  a  year  earlier  than 
that  of  the  event,  although  meanwhile  the  land  had  been  surveyed  and 
platted.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted  greatly  that  the  whereabouts  of 
the  records  of  the  organization  that  founded  Colorado's  second  city  in 
importance  are  unknown,  if  the  documents  still  exist;  but  which  probably 
is  not  the  case.  In  the  usual  references  to  the  formation  of  the  Pueblo 
Town  Company,  it  is  said  that  the  association  was  organized  "in  the  winter 
of  18.59-60".  The  usual  accounts  of  Pueblo's  beginning  also  say,  or  imply, 
that  the  erection  of  cabins  and  other  buildings  upon  the  site  followed 
quickly  after  the  formation  of  the  town  company.  But  these  statements 
plainly  are  in  error.  According  to  the  recollections  of  some  of  Pueblo's 
surviving  pioneers,  whom  I  have  consulted,  and  from  various  corroborative 
circumstances  of  the  time,  it  appears  that  the  town  company  was  organized 
late  in  the  spring  of  1860.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  movement  to 
establish  the  town  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  "California  Gulch 
excitement" — that  its  inception  was  due  to  the  discovery  of  the  rich  placer 
mines  at  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  which  at  the  time,  as  well 
as  for  two  years  or  so  afterward,  bade  fair  to  make  the  mountain  valley 
of  that  stream  the  permanently  great  gold-producing  field  of  the  Pike's 
Peak  region.  The  discovery  promised  a  prosperous  future  to  another 
metropolis  at  a  mountain-gatewa}^ — to  a  city  established  upon  broad  plans, 
and  with  ample  room  for  expansion,  near  the  locality  in  which  the  Arkansas 
broke  away  from  the  foot-hills  and  entered  upon  its  course  through 
the  plains. 

The  more  prominent  of  Pueblo's  founders  were  Colonel  William  H. 
Green  and  Albert  F.  Bercaw,  jjioneers  of  Fountain  City;  Dr.  W.  A.  Catter- 
son  and  his  brother,  Wesley  Catterson,  Dr.  George  Belt,  Silas  Warren,  and 
Edward  Cozzens.  The  site,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Fontaine  qui 
Bouille  and  on  the  south  by  the  Arkansas  River,  was  surveyed  and  platted 
in  the  summer  of  1860  by  Greorge  B.  Buell  and  E.  D.  Boyd,  of  Denver  City, 
and  who  had  interests  in  the  planned  municipality,  the  area  of  which,  on 
paper,  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  pioneer  "cities".  A  large 
and  beautiful  map  showing  the  results  of  their  labor,  skill  and  fancies,  was 
made  by  these  surveyors,  and  which  the  tovm  company  caused  to  be 
lithogi-aphed  "in  the  highest  style  of  the  art".  Judge  Wilbur  F.  Stone, 
who  had  become  a  citizen  of  the  town  in  the  winter  of  1860-61,  in  a  sketch 
of  the  origin  and  rise  of  Pueblo,  written  early  in  our  Nation's  centennial 
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year,  in  response  to  a  general  recjuest  at  that  time  from  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  historical  contributions  from  each  division  of  the  Union,  says 
that  the  site,  as  surveyed,  ''extended  from  the  river  back  two  or  tliree  miles 
toward  the  divide,  and  from  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille  on  the  east  to 
Buzzard's  Eanch  on  the  west"":  and  that  "near  the  mouth  of  Dry  Creek 
was  an  extensive  'City  Park'  (on  the  plat  only),  filled  with  serpentine 
drives  and  walks,  rare  shrubbery,  and  exotic  flowers,  amid  ^^•hich  the 
alkali  dust  was  gently  subdued  by  the  spray  of  a  dozen  refreshing  foun- 
tains". 

As  to  the  identity  of  the  first  builder  upon  a  Pueblo  town-lot  there  is 
no  certain  Icnowledge.  The  distinction  was  claimed  by  A.  C.  Wright,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Lawrence  party  of  Pike's  Peakers  (1858),  and 
who  was  commonly  called  "Jack"  Wright.  But  he  asserted  his  firstness  in 
so  many  achievements  during  our  pioneer  years,  and  of  which  some  are  in 
conflict  with  each  other,  that  doubt  arises  as  to  his  priority  among  the 
builders  in  primitive  Pueblo.  Onlj'  a  few  cabins  were  erected  in  the  town 
in  1860,  and  these  were  built  late  in  that  year,  about  which"  time  Colonel 
William  H.  Green  and  Albert  F.  Bercaw  constructed  a  trestle-work  toll- 
bridge  over  the  Arkansas,  where  the  present  Santa  Fe  Avenue  intersects 
the  river.  In  February,  1861,  Pueblo  was  described  as  "a  small  town  lying 
just  under  some  bluffs  by  the  bank  of  the  river ;  there  is  a  store  there,  and 
a  bridge  across  the  river"".  Most  of  the  dwellers  in  Fountain  City  removed 
to  Pueblo  in  1861,  and  not  long  afterward  that  town  became  practically 
abandoned.  Its  site  is  now  included  in  the  part  of  the  present  city  of 
Pueblo  that  is  called  "East  Pueblo".  The  early  decline  of  the  gold- 
diggings  in  the  mountain  valley  of  the  Arkansas  affected  Pueblo  seriously, 
the  growth  of  which  also  was  hindered  through  the  '60s  by  the  same  ad- 
verse causes  that  isolated  and  retarded  Colorado  City. 

Neither  the  increase  in  gold-production  nor  the  tide  of  travel  to  our 
mountains  in  1860  contributed  appreciably  to  the  growth  of  Fountain  City, 
the  population  of  which  at  the  end  of  the  summer  of  that  year  being  rather 
less  than  it  was  twelve  months  before.  However,  the  husbandmen  of  the 
town  and  of  its  immediate  neighborhood,  having  added  to  their  facilities 
for  irrigating  their  fields,  had  planted  a  much  larger  area  to  corn  and 
vegetables  than  in  1859,  and  which  had  proved  acre  by  acre  equally  profit- 
able. Like  crops  were  grown  in  that  season  by  some  American  settlers  and 
Mexicans  located  at  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Huerfano  River.  Vegeta- 
tion matured  about  two  weeks  eai'lier  on  the  Arkansas  than  on  the  South 
Platte,  and  these  planters  found  greedy  customers  for  their  more  precocious 
products  of  the  soil  among  the  later  of  the  Pike's  Peak  immigrants  of 
that  year.  They  also  disposed  of  many  wagon-loads  of  them  in .  Denver 
Cit}',  some  of  which  arrived  there  a  week  or  so  tefore  the  local  agriculturists 
had  anything  ready  for  the  market.  The  history  of  the  expansion  of 
agriculture  in  Colorado  from  such  beginnings  as  these,  and  of  the  inception 
and  construction  of  great  systems  of  reservoirs  and  water-ways  for  the 
irrigation  of  large  tracts  of  land,  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

For  the  great  body  of  the  men  who  flocked  to  Pike's  Peak  in  1860  that 
j'ear  was  not  one  of  prosperity.  As  in  the  case  of  the  multitude  of  tlie 
previous  j'ear,  nine-tenths  of  these  came  with  no  other  purpose  in  view 
than  that  of  engaging  in  surface  mining,  and  were  either  unprepared  or 
indisposed  to  attempt  anything  else.     Of  the  nature  of  the  wf)rk  they  had 
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expected  to  do  and  from  which  they  anticipated  fortune-hke  results,  not 
one  in  ten  had  a  proper  conception.  The  general  supposition  seemed  to  be 
that  in  a  "gold-field"  every  square  rod  of  ground  must  yield  more  or  less 
of  the  metal,  and  therefore  afford  from  fairly  to  highly  remunerative  em- 
ployment for  armies  of  diggers,  with  good  chances  that  each  toiler  might 
on  any  day  have  occasion  to  use  a  shovel  in  taking  out  the  golden  contents 
of  his  claim.  Only  now  and  then  among  the  inexperienced  was  there  .one 
whose  judgment  apprised  him  that  even  in  a  district  truly  "rich  in  gold" 
a  large  part  of  its  area  would  be  barren,  and  that  profitable  and  worthless 
claims  in  such  a  district  might  lie  side  by  side.  Some  of  the  disappointed 
and  disillusioned  turned  their  faces  and  footsteps  homeward  before 
midsummer,  and  in  the  first  half  of  September  they  departed  by  droves. 
Tlie  exodus,  as  in  that  of  the  preceding  year,  included  a  number  of  men 
^vho  had  acquired  a  stake  in  the  country  and  therefore  intended  to  return 
in  the  next  spring;  but  of  those  who  had  left  nothing  behind  them 
scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  ever  came  back  to  try  their  luck  again  at  min- 
ing in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Many  of  these  liad  invested  their  all  in 
the  fruitless  expedition,  and  were  "flat  on  their  backs"  as  to  resources 
with  which  to  resume  the  old  life  in  the  old  places.  Never  again  in  the 
Pike's  Peak  country  were  there  such  dramas,  of  mingled  tragedy  and 
comedy,  as  those  enacted  by  the  hosts  that  overran  it  in  1859  and  1860. 
The  resident  white  population  of  the  Pike's  Peak  mining-region  in  the 
winter  of  1860-61  probably  numbered  somewhere  near  35,000. 

There  were  no  better  means  of  determining  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
gold'mined  in  the  year  1860  in  the  ten-itory  that  now  forms  tlie  Stat*;  of 
Colorado  than  in  1859.  Calculations  differed  as  widely  as  they  had  in  the 
previous  year.  Mr.  William  N.  Byers,  editor  of  the  Rochy  Mountain  A'civs, 
estimated  in  June  that  the  production  of  gold  then  was  at  the  rate  of 
$3,000,000  per  month.  But  it  appears  that  the  results  in  June  were  much 
greater  than  the  monthly  average  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  Doubt- 
less the  total  for  the  year  was  not  less  than  $7,000,000,  and  probably  it 
exceeded  that  sum  largely.  At  all  events,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total 
for  1859  and  1860  was  not  less  than  $10,000,000. 

At  the  close  of  1860,  still  another  great  extension  of  the  Pike's  Peak 
mining-field  was  in  promise.  It  had  been  reported  some  six  months  earlier 
that  a  "rich  discovery"  had  been  made  on  a  headwater  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
but  the  story  proved  to  be  a  deception.  However,  late  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  gold  was  found  in  several  places  in  our  San  Juan  country,  which 
then,  as  a  fact  of  law,  was  a  part  of  the  Ten-itory  of  Utah,  and  in  which 
a  number  of  pros{)ectors  had  been  searching  since  the  overrunning  of  the 
California  Gulch  locality.  But  owing  to  adverse  weather-conditions,  the 
value  of  these  discoveries  could  not  be  determined  in  that  season. 

The  circumstances  and  results  of  the  further  development  of  mining 
for  the  precious  metals  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country,  from  the  time  it  became 
Colorado  down  to  the  semi-centennial  of  the  latter,  are  recoimted  in  another 
chapter  of  this  volume. 

The  region  in  which  our  early  pioneers  had  wrought  their  remarkable 
achievements  and  made  their  extraordinary  progi-ess — had  planted  civiliza- 
tion in  a  remote  wilderness,  founded  and  builded  towns  and  villages,  and 
established  a  great  industry,  in  the  short  period  of  less  than  two  and  one- 
half  vears — still  was  without  a  lawful  form  of  government.     Nearly  the 
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whole  of  tlieir  work  had  been  accomplished  in  the  western  extremities  of 
the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  jS'ebiaska,  and  which  were  parts  of  the 
national  domain  over  which  no  lawfully-constituted  jurisdiction  vet  had 
been  extended.  However,  they  had  had  several  alleged  "jurisdictions"' 
simultaneously  in  operation  among  them,  but  of  which  none  was  legally 
effective.  Real  property  of  great  value  had  been  acquired,  but  to  which 
they  had  no  title  in  law.  They  also  had  had  their  quota  of  murderous 
scoundrels  and  provoking  thieves,  against  whom  they  had  defended  them- 
selves by  the  methods  implied  by  the  term  "Emergency  Courts",  organ- 
ized at  the  moment,  and  from  the  decisions  of  which  there  was  no  appeal, 
to  try  offenders  and  to  execute  those  who  'were  convicted  'of  what  were 
held  to  be  capital  crimes.  But  in  the  meantime  they  had  entreated  the 
Federal  Congress  again  and  again  to  provide  for  the  institution  of  lawful 
government  in  the  region  they  occupied;  and,  pressed  by  the  chaotic  polit- 
ical conditions  under  which  they  were  living,  h'ld  organized  in  due  form  and 
put  into  actual  but  illegal  operation  a  Territorial  Government,  in  hopeful 
expectation  that  Congress  would  recognize  and  clothe  it  with  lawful 
authorit}'. 
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In  the  aiitumn  of  1858,  at  the  time  the  small  community  of  Colorado 
Argonants  encamped  on  the  westward  side  of  Cherry  Creek,  at  its  mouth, 
were  organizing  the  Auraria  Town  Company  and  otherwise  preparing  to 
build  a  "city"  upon  that  gi-ound,  some  of  the  companj^s  members,  following 
the  natural  trend  of  the  American  mind,  resolved  also  to  make  an  effort 
at  once  to  have  the  Federal  Congress  detach  from  the  Territories  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  Utah  an  area  of  the  Pike's  Peak  region  sufficient  to  form  a 
new  Territor}',  and  to  provide  a  government  for  it.  As  none  of  these 
men,  excepting  their  adopted  pair  of  Indian  traders,  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try for  longer  than  a  few  weeks,  and  as  nearly  a  majority  of  its  American 
population  was  represented  by  tliose  who  formed  the  Auraria  organization, 
this  purpose  would  seem  to  have  implied  rather  an  extravagant  estimate  of 
their  political  needs.  But  they  were  enthusiastic,  and  cherished  both  hope 
and  faith  to  a  degree  that  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  actual 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  wilds  around  them,  for  which  they 
were  to  ask  a  separate  Territorial  government.  Wliile  they  were  within 
the  boundaries  of  Kansas  Territory,  they  were  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
feeble  government  of  that  Territory  practically  to  extend  and  exercise  its 
authority,  even  had  it  not  been  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the  organic 
act  of  the  Territory.  As  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  region  was 
"Indian  country"',  unorganized  and  unsurveyed,  title  to  which,  under  the 
existing  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  in  dealing  with  the  red  people, 
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remained  to  be  obtainerl,  by  formal  treatj^  and  cession,  from  tlie  tribes  that 
were  occaip3-ing  it. 

However,  our  pioneer  politicians  believed  that  they  could  have  these 
conditions  changed  before  the  next  spring,  and  decided  that  the  tirst 
movement  toward  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose  should  be  to  elect 
some  one  of  their  numlaer  who  was  able  and  willing  to  go  to  Washington 
and  lay  their  case  before  Congress.  At  that  time  there  were  less  than  two 
hundred  Americans,  all  told,  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country,  and  of  whom,  as 
I  have  said,  about  one-half  were  squatted  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek, 
while  some  were  upon  the  site  of  Colorado  City,  others  upon  that  of  the 
city  of  Pueblo,  and  still  others  were  above  the  southern  boundary  of 
Nebraska.  Hiram  J.  Graham,  who  arrived  at  Cherry  Creek  on  October 
10th,  was  selected  as  the  more  available  man  in  the  settlement  to  serve 
as  delegate.  But  as  it  was  deemed  best  to  go  through  the  formality  of 
recourse  to  the  ballot-box  more  properly  to  determine  this,  an  election  was 
held,  as  mentioned  in  my  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Auraria  To\^'n 
Company,  in  Auraria  City  on  November  6th,  the  day  on  which  the  first 
otTicers  of  that  town  company  were  chosen.  As  Mr.  Graham  had  no  op- 
ponent, the  voting  was  unanimous  in  his  favor.  But  It  is  not  probable  that 
Congress  was  ad\'ised  as  to  the  exact  number  of  freemen  who  took  part  in 
the  election,  for  only  about  thirty-five  ballots  were  cast.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  town  company's  oflfieers  were  elected  by  eighty-four  votes,  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  lightness  of  the  vote  for  delegate. 

Bearing  with  him  the  most  imposing  documentary  credentials  that  the 
slender  resources  of  Auraria  could  produce,  and  also  armed  with  letters 
from  some  of  his  constituents  who  had  friends  in  Washington  or  who  were 
acquainted  with  any  of  the  statesmen  there,  Mr.  Graham  set  out  from 
Auraria  City,  on  November  8th,  two  days  after  liis  election,  upon  his  long 
and  slow  journey  to  the  national  capital,  where  he  put  in  an  appearance 
about  the  middle  of  January  (1859). 

This  swift  political  proceeding  prompted  William  M.  Slaughter,  one 
of  the  early  comers  to  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  who  had  served  as 
"Judge"  of  the  election,  and  who  was  most  usefully  identified  with  our 
pioneer  affairs,  as  well  as  M-ith  those  of  later  years,  to  make  the  following 
entry-  in  his  diary: 

".Just  to  think  that  within  two  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  a  few  dozen  Amer- 
icans in  a  wilderness,  they  set  to  work  to  elect  a  delegate  to  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  ask  to  be  set  apart  as  a  new  Territory!  But  we  are  of  a  fast  age, 
and  must  prod  along!" 

Eepresentative  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  having  anticipated  the  de- 
mand from  the  Pike's  Peak  country-  for  the  organization  of  a  Territory  in 
that  region,  had  moved  in  the  matter  before  Mr.  Graham  reached  Washing- 
ton. On  January  6th  (1859),  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  he 
introduced  a  bill,  of  which  he  had  given  previous  notice,  "for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Territory  of  Colona",  and  which  was  read  twice,  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  then  referred  to  tlie  House  Committee  on  Territories.  With 
this  entry  the  liistory  of  the  Colona  bill  in  the  published  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  Congress  has  its  beginning  and  end,  as  it  was  not  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Territories.  However,  it  was  with  Mr. 
Colfax's  measure  that  the  movement  in  Congress  to  organize  in  the  Pike's 
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Peak  c-ountiy  a  new  political  division  of  United  States  territory  was 
initiated. 

While  Mr.  Graham  received  at  Washington  no  recognition  as  a  Terri- 
torial Delegate  in  Congress,  but  was  regarded  merely  as  "the  agent  of  the 
people  at  Pike's  Peak",  he  was  prompt  in  having  the  purpose  of  his  mission 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  national  lawmakers.  On  January  27th, 
Senator  James  S.  Green,  of  Missouri,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Territories,  presented  to  the  Senate  the  "petition  of  Hiram 
J.  Graham,  praying  the  organization  of  a  new  Territory,  to  be  composed 
of  the  western  part  of  Kansas,  the  southwestern  part  of  Nebraska,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Utah'',  and  which  was  referred  without  debate  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories. 

Bills  already  had  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  at  that  session  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  the  Territories  of  "Arizona"  and  "Dacotah", 
the  former  to  have  boundaries  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  present  Ari- 
zona, while  the  latter  was  to  be  formed  from  "that  part  of  Minnesota  Terri- 
tory lying  west  of  Minnesota  State  and  east  of  the  Missouri  Eiver".  This 
programme  was  in  keeping  with  the  old  balancing-policy  for  maintaining 
an  equilibrium  between  slave  and  free  divisions,  and  under  which  new 
States  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union  in  pairs — one  free  and  the  other 
slave.  It  was  anticipated  that  in  the  course  of  time  Arizona  would  become 
a  slave  State,  with  free  Dacotah  as  a  counterpoise.  The  bills  for  the  two 
had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories. 

On  February  4th,  Senator  Green  favorably  reported  from  that  com- 
mittee a  new  bill,  based  upon  those  which  had  been  referred,  providing  for 
the  organization  of  both  "Arizona"  and  Dacotah",  and  which  was  read  and 
passed  to  a  second  reading.  Nothing  was  said  then  about  Mr.  Graham's 
petition,  but  four  days  later  Senator  Green  submitted  from  his  committee 
a  report  adverse  to  any  further  consideration  of  the  Pike's  Peak  proposi- 
tion, and  in  which  the  Senate  concurred — an  action  that  laid  the  petition 
upon  the  senatorial  shelf.  On  the  14th,  when  the  Arizona-Dacotah  bill  was 
called  up,  objections  to  its  consideration  were  made,  and  therefore  it  went 
over.  This  ended  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  new 
Territories  during  that  session  of  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  the  House  further  had  taken  a  hand  in  the  attempts 
to  form  new  Territorial  divisions.  A  bill  for  "Dacotah'"  had  been  introduced 
in  December  (1858),  and  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, of  which  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  who  became  about  two 
years  later  the  Vice  President  of  the  "Confederate  States  of  America", 
was  Chairman.  It  is  evident  that  Delegate  Graham  had  been  at  work 
among  the  members  of  the  House  as  well  as  among  the  senators,  for  Mr. 
Stephens,  on  January-  28th,  by  unanimous  consent  reported  from  his  com- 
mittee "a  bill  to  provide  a  temporary  government  for  the  Territory  of 
Jefferson",  which  was  to  be  formed  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country.  After  the 
bill  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Representative  Galusha  A.  Grow, 
of  Pennsylvania,  arose  and  said  that  he  desired  "to  offer  an  amendment 
to  that  bill :  to  strike  out  the  word  'Jefferson',  and  insert  the  word  'Osage' " 
• — thus  making  the  name  "Osage  Territory''.  Mr.  Stephens  responded  by 
saying  that  "that  proposition  can  come  before  the   Committee"    (of  the 
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Whole).  Mr.  Grow  then  remarked:  "I  only  wanted  to  have  notice  of  it 
given  now." 

Mr.  Stephens  also  reported  on  tliat  day  bills  to  provide  for  organizing 
the  Territories  of  "Arizona"  and  "Dakotah",  and  which  went  with  the 
Jefferson  bill  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  record  does  not  show  that  these  bills  were  considered  by  the  House 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Chairman  Stephens  attempted  on  January 
31st  and  again  on  February  7th  to  have  days  set  "for  the  consideration  of 
Territorial  business",  but  his  offered  resolutions  to  that  end  were  barred 
by  objections.  The  bill  to  mako:  a  State  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  came 
up  in  regular  order  and  was  pasied  on  February  12th,  but  the  three  meas- 
ures for  new  Territories  remained  neglected. 

On  February  16th,  Mr.  Stephens  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Territories  new  forms  of  bills  for  the  proposed  three  divisions,  and  which 
were  read  twice.  Mr.  Stephens  then  moved  to  recommit  them,  "in  order 
to  keep  them  before  the  House,  in  case  discussion  arises".  But  the  House 
quickly  disposed  of  them  in  another  manner.  By  a  three-fifths  affii'mative 
vote  the  bills  for  Arizona  and  Dakotah  were  ordered  to  be  laid  iipon  the 
table,  and  upon  motion  of  Representative  John  G.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  the 
Jefferson  bill  met  the  same  fate  without  roll-call.  This  action  ended  the 
"Territorial  business"  of  that  session  of  the  House,  as  the  bills  were  not 
taken  from  the  table,  but  died  there  with  the  expiration  of  that  Congress, 
on  March  4,  1859.  There  was  a  general  disposition  among  the  non- 
Democratic  members  to  let  the  subject  of  new  Territories  go  over  to  the  next 
Congress,  already  elected,  and  in  the  House  of  which  the  pro-slavery  men 
would  be  in  minority.  However,  Mr.  Stephens  was  deeply  in  earnest  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  passage  of  the  three  bills,  although  he  knew  that  two 
of  the  proposed  Territories  most  probably  would  develop  into  free  States. 
He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  pushing  the  Senate  bill  for  the  free  State 
of  Oregon  through  the  House  at  that  session,  and  which  President  Buch- 
anan approved  immediately. 

Delegate  Graham  stayed  in  Washington  until  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  hoping  that  by  some  chance  the  bill  for  his  Territory  might  be 
taken  up  and  passed.  He  received  no  compensation  for  his  services,  which 
were  able  and  faithful,  and  personally  bore  all  his  expenses  when  going 
and  returning  as  well  as  wliile  he  remained  in  the  national  capital. 

The  particulars,  of  the  measures  for  the  three  proposed  Territories  can 
not  be  ascertained  now,  as  the  text  of  the  bills  does  not  appear  in  the 
published  records  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Congress,  while  copies  of 
them,  as  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House,  are  not  available. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  enactment  of  laws  creating  new  Territories 
ta  that  period  was  the  increasing  antagonism  between  the  northern  and 
southern  sections  of  the  country  over  the  question  of  the  extension  of 
slavery.  The  irrepressible  conflict  between  Slavery  and  Freedom  made 
each  side  jealous  and  suspicious  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  otlier 
toward  organizing  Territories,  which  would  in  the  course  of  time  develop 
into  States  with  representatives  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 

When  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  met  in  its  first  session,  on  Monday, 
December  5,  1859,  the  country  was  in  a  turmoil  over  tlie  John  Brown  affair, 
and  that  zealot  had  been  hanged  on  the  previous  Friday.  In  the  Senate 
of  that   Congress   there   were   thirty-eight   senators   who   were   classed    as 
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Democrats,  twenty-five  as  Republicans,  and  two  as  Know-N'othings.  But 
in  the  House  no  party  had  a  majority  of  the  members,  there  being  lOy 
Eepublicans,  eighty-six  Democrats,  thirteen  Anti-Lecompton  Democrats, 
and  twenty-two  Know-iSrothings.  As  a  proposition  to  organize  new  Terri- 
tories inevitably  would  involve  the  "slavery  question",  the  prospects  for 
favorable  legislation  upon  the  subject  by  that  Congress  appeared  dismal. 
The  business  of  the  first  session  was  blocked  for  nearly  two  months  by  the 
prolonged  contest  over  the  organization  of  the  House,  and  which  was  not 
ended  until  February  1st  (1860),  when  William  Pennington,  of  Jvew 
Jersey,  a  Bepublican,  was  elected  Speaker. 

In  the  interval  between  the  expiration  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress 
and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Thirty-sixth,  "the  people  at  Pike's  Peak", 
disappointed  by  the  failure  of  the  former  body  to  provide  a  Territorial 
government  for  them,  and  moved  to  action  by  the  lawless  conditions  under 
which  they  were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  Commonwealth,  had  taken 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  organized  the  provisional  "Territory  of 
Jefferson"  (the  history  of  which  is  the  subject  of  my  next  chapter), 
elected  for  it  a  Legislature  and  a  full  complement  of  executive  officers, 
and  put  its  machinery  into  operation.  For  "Delegate  in  Congress",  they 
had  chosen  Beverly  D.  Williams,  a  leader  among  the  pioneers  of  Denver, 
wlio  proceeded  to  Washington  in  due  season.  He  represented  his  constit- 
uents capably  and  loyally  during  the  two  sessions  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
Congress,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Graham,  had  no  actual  standing  as  a 
Delegate,  and  served  without  compensation.  Yet  he  was  received  with 
consideration,  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  was  heard  by  the 
Committee  on  Territories  of  each  chamber. 

Notwithstanding  the  dubious  prospects  for  passing  any  measure  for  a 
new  Territory,  some  Territorial  bills  were  brought  into  the  Senate  while 
the  House  was  in  contention  over  the  Speakership.  In  the  latter  part  of 
December,  Senator  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  introduced  one  to  pro- 
vide for  organizing  "Arizona  Territory",  and  Senator  Henry  M.  Bice,  of 
Minnesota,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  submit  a  bill  for  "Dakotah  Terri- 
tory", but  which  did  not  appear.  Early  in  January,  Senator  William  M. 
Gwin,  of  California,  passed  up  a  bill  which  proposed  to  form  "Nevada 
Territory"  from  the  western  part  of  Utah.  This  and  Davis'  bill  were 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  but  neither  of  them  ever 
was  reported  back  to  the  Senate. 

The  attitude  of  nearly  every  "southern"  member  of  both  houses  of 
that  Congress,  and  also  of  some  "northern"  members,  upon  the  slavery 
question  in  its  application  to  Territories,  was  concisely  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  January  18th  by  Senator 
Albert  G.  Brown,  of  Mississippi : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Territories  are  tlie  conmion  property  of  all  the  States;  and 
that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  citizens  of  all  the  States  to  go  into  the  Territories  with 
every  kind  or  description  of  property  recognized  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  held  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  States  [slaves  were  such  "property"] ; 
and  that  it  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  law-making  power,  wherever  lodged,  or 
by  whomsoever  exercised,  whether  by  the  Congress  or  the  Territorial  Legislature,  to 
enact  such  laws  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  adequate  and  sufficient  protection 
of  such  property. 

"Resolved,  That  the  [Senate]  Committee  on  Territories  \ye  instructed  to  insert, 
in  any  bill  they  may  report  for  the  organization  of  new  Territories,  a  clause  declaring 
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it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  to  enact  adequate  and  sufficient  laws 
for  the  protection  of  all  kinds  of  property,  as  above  described,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Territory;  and  that  upon  its  failure  or  refusal  to  do  so,  it  is  the  admitted  duty 
of  Congress  to  interfere  and  pass  such  laws." 

The  propositions  contained  in  these  resolutions,  while  not  new.  were 
debated  long  and  earnestly  by  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress ;  and  although 
Senator  Brown's  expression  of  them  was  not  brought  to  a  vote,  persistent 
efforts  were  made  to  inject  their  essence  into  every  bill  proposed  in  that 
Congress  to  provide  for  organizing  Territories. 

Early  in  February  (1860),  Delegate  Williams  received  from  the 
Governor  of  the  home-made  "Jefferson  Territory"  a  memorial  from  its 
"Legislature"  with  instructions  to  have  the  document  presented  to  the  two 
houses  of  Congress,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  favorable  action  by  them 
upon  the  subject  with  which  it  dealt.  The  address  had  Ijeen  authorized  by 
a  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Jefferson  Legislature  on  the  1st  of  the 
previous  December,  and  which  directed 

"that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draft  a  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  asking  for  the  recognition  as  legal  of  the  provisional 
government  of  the  Territory  of  Jefferson :  for  assistance  from  the  United  States  in 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  same ;  for  the  erection  of  a  Territorial  government  for 
the  Territory  of  Jefferson,  or  an  enabling  act  to  form  a  State  government  for  the 
same;  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  and  the  survey  of  the  lands  of  the 
Territorj^;  for  the  encouragement  of  railroads  to  the  Territory;  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  assay  office  in  the  Territory;  for  a  geological  survey;  and  for  such  other 
acts  as  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Jefferson". 

The  memorial,  which  was  addressed  to  "the  honorable  his  Excellency, 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States",  was  attested  by 
Robert  W.  Steele,  "Governor  of  the  Provisional  Territory  of  Jefferson"; 
by  Eli  Carter,  "President  of  the  Pro\'isional  Council  of  the  Territory  of 
Jefferson";  and  by  James  A.  Grey,  "Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Provisional  Territory  of  Jefferson".  It  went  on  at  great 
length  to  recount  the  circumstances  of  the  migration  to  the  Pike's  Peak 
country;  to  point  out  the  effects  of  the  lawless  conditions  under  which 
the  pioneers  had  established  settlements  in  it;  and  to  give  the  outlines  of 
the  history  of  the  movement  which  had  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
"Jefferson  Territory",  the  illegitimacy  of  which  was  admitted  without 
reserve.  The  document  prayed  for  everji;hing  that  had  been  specified  in  the 
joint  resolution,  but  laid  especial  stress  upon  the  urgent  need  for  an 
effective  lawful  government,  for  which  two  propositions  were  submitted, 
the  first  being  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  provisional  government  of  the  Territory  of  Jefferson,  now  estab- 
lished and  in  present  successful  operation,  is  the  act  of  the  people,  and  meets  the 
peculiar  wants  of  said  people  in  its  various  enactments,  giving  them  legal  remedy 
in  case  of  grievance,  and  protecting  life  and  property,  we,  your  memorialists,  do 
pray  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  said  provisional  government  and 
its  acts,  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  as  legal  and  binding  and  of  full  force  and  effect,  until  superseded  by  the 
acts  of  the  Territorial  or  St^te  government,  which  shall  supersede  said  provisional 
government." 

The  second  proposition,  framed  in  anticipation  of  a  refusal  by  Congress 
thus  to  recognize  the  provisional  government  of  "Jefferson  Territory"  and 
to  legalize  its  acts,  was  in  the  following  form : 
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"Whereas  the  provisional  govenimeiit  of  tlie  Territory  of  Jefferson  was  formed 
to  meet  exigencies  of  the  present  time,  and  only  to  endure  until  a  regular  Territorial 
or  State  government  is  formed :  and  whereas  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  JefTerson 
do  earnestly  desire  a  legitimate  and  permanent  form  of  government,  your  memori- 
alists do  pray  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  an  organic  act  for  the  Terri- 
tory of  Jefferson,  or  an  act  enabling  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Jefferson  to  form 
a  State  government,  if  the  census  to  be  taken  in  18G0  shows  a  population  within  said 
Territory  of  95,000  persons." 

Delegate  Williams  placed  the  memorial  in  the  hands  of  Representative 
Green  Adams,  of  Kentucky,  for  presentation  to  the  House,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  "Jefferson"  Legislature's  joint  resolution,  a  copy  of  Governor 
Steele's  first  message  to  his  lawmakers,  and  the  following  letter : 

"To  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

"Washington  City,  D.  C,  February  9,  1860. 

"The  undersigned,  a  delegate  elect  from  the  proposed  new  Territory  of  Jefferson, 
having  just  received  from  the  governor  of  said  Territory  the  enclosed  petition  from 
the  legislature  of  the  provisional  government,  now  in  actual  operation  within  the 
bounds  as  laid  down  in  said  petition,  also  the  message  of  the  governor  of  said  provi- 
sional government,  asking  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  organization  for  the 
same,  the  establishment  of  post  routes,  &c.,  with  instructions  to  me  to  have  the  same 
laid  before  your  honorable  bodies,  for  such  action  as  you  may  deem  right  and  proper 
in  the  premises,  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  same  to  you,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed,  togetlier  with  this  communication,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories. Beverly  D.  Williams, 

Delegate." 

Mr.  Adams  submitted  the  documents  to  the  House  on  February  15th, 
when  they  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  But  the  record  does  not  show  that  they  were  ever  presented  to 
the  Senate. 

On  February  20th,  President  Buchanan  transmitted  to  Congress  eight 
memorials,  which  he  had  received  from  "our  fellow-citizens  'residents  for 
the  most  part  at  and  near  the  eastern  slojie  of  the  Rocky  Mountains' ",  and 
of  which  he  sent  four  to  the  Senate  and  four  to  the  House.  "In  trans- 
mitting these  memorials  to  Congress",  said  he,  in  his  special  message  upon 
the  subject,  "I  recommend  that  such  provision  may  be  made  for  the  protec- 
tion and  prosperity  of  our  fellow-citizens  at  and  near  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  as  their  distance  and  the  exigencies  of  their  condi- 
tion may  require  from  their  government."  In  these  memorials,  which  -svere 
alike  as  to  their  text,  and  which  bore  the  signatures  of  several  thousands  of 
men,  the  diflSculties  and  disadvantages  by  which  the  Pike's  Peak  settlements 
were  surrounded,  and  the  reasons  for  their  need  of  immediate  relief  at  the 
hands  of  Congress,  were  set  forth  in  much  the  same  manner  and  language 
in  which  they  had  been  stated  in  the  petition  from  the  "Jefferson"  Legis- 
lature. But  the  programme  proposed  by  these  memorialists  for  establishing 
a  lawful  government  in  the  new  mining-region  differed  a  little  from  that 
of  the  Legislature,  as  indicated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Presi- 
dent's special  message: 

"These  memorialists  invoke  the  interposition  of  Congress  and  the  Executive  for 
'the  early  extinguislnnent  of  the  Indian  title,  a  consequent  survey  and  sale  of  the 
public  lands,  and  the  establishment  of  an  assay  office  in  the  immediate  and  daily 
reach  of  the  citizens  of  that  region'.  They  also  urge  'the  erection  of  a  new  Territory 
from  contiguous  portions  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska',  with  the 
boundaries  set  forth  in  their  memorial.    They  further  state,  if  this  request  should  not 
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be  granted:  'That  (inasmuch  as  during  this  year  a  census  is  to  be  taken)  an 
enabling  act  be  passed,  with  provisions,  upon  condition  that  if,  on  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1860,  thirty  thousand  resident  inhabitants  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
mineral  region,  then  a  territorial  government  is  constituted  by  executive  proclama- 
tion :  or  if,  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1860,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  shall 
be  returned,  then  a  State  organization  to  occur'." 

These  memorials  had  been  prepared  and  signed  at  the  instance  of 
S.  W.  Beall,  a  Denver  pioneer,  who,  on  December  27,  1859,  liad  been  em- 
ployed b_v  the  Denver  City  Town  Company  to 

"proceed  to  Washington  City  and  represent  the  Special  interests  of  Denver  City  in 
the  National  Capital  During  the  present  Session  of  Congress  and  before  the  Heads  of 
Departments  in  the  location  of  a  post  office  also  the  Indian  agency,  Military  posts 
and  an  Es-say  office  and  any  other  matters  that  he  may  be  requested  to  attend  by  tlie 
citizens  of  Denver." 

In  Beall's  memorials,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  "Jefferson"  Legislature, 
it  was  proposed  and  urged  that  the  contemplated  new  political  division 
should  embrace  the  country  lying  between  the  37th  and  43d  parallels  and 
the  102d  and  110th  meridians — which  were  the  bounds  of  "Jefferson  Terri- 
tory". This  area  extends  two  degrees  farther  north  and  one  degree  farther 
west  than  that  which  finally  became  the  Territory  of  Colorado  and  later 
the  present  State. 

In  the  course  of  their  recitals  and  arguments  the  President's  memorial- 
ists said : 

".  .  .  That  this  region  has  not  and  cannot  have  peaceful  political  affinities 
with  these  four  Territories  [Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah],  is  too 
obvious  to  admit  of  reasoning.  .  .  .  The  ftcts  of  the  legislature  of  Kansas,  intended 
to  establish  jurisdiction  [in  the  wild  western  end  of  that  Territory],  having  no 
validity,  are  disregarded  as  of  no  avail.  Tlie  hardy,  industrious  miner,  in  pursuit  of 
discovery,  exists  in  hourly  peril  of  his  life;  while  the  acts  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  the  authority  of  vigilance  committees,  existing  alone  by  public  opinion, 
arising  from  some  extreme  necessity  of  social  disorder,  are  soon  disregarded  as 
powerless  and  inefficient." 

In  liis  message  to  Congress  at  the  opening  of  that  session.  President 
Buchanan  had  made  no  recommendation  as  to  legislation  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  new  Territories.    However,  he  made  use  of  the  occasion  to  say : 

"I  cordially  congratulate  you  upon  the  final  settlement  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  of  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  which  had  presented 
an  aspect  so  truly  formidable  at  the  commencement  of  my  administration.  The 
right  has  been  established  [by  the  court's  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case]  of  every 
citizen  to  take  his  property  of  any  kind,  including  slaves,  into  the  common  Terri- 
tories belonging  equally  to  all  the  States  of  the  Confederacy,  and  to  have  it  protected 
there  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  Neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  legislature 
nor  any  human  power  has  any  authority  to  annul  or  impair  this  vested  right.  The 
supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  country,  which  is  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, has  sanctioned  and  affirmed  these  principles  of  constitutional  law,  so  manifestly 
just  in  themselves  and  so  well  calculated  to  promote  peace  and  harmony  among 
the  States." 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  anti-slavery  members  of  Congress  persisted 
in  their  belief  that  there  was  human  power  with  authority  "to  annul  or 
impair  this  vested  right",  and  that  the  National  Legislature  possessed 
enough  of  it  to  exclude  slavery  from  Territories. 

No  Territorial  measure  was  taken  up  for  actual  consideration  in  either 
house  of  Congress  until  the  ensuing  spring  was  far  advanced.     As  the  time 
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of  two  month?  had  been  consumed  in  the  contest  in  the  House  over  the 
election  of  a  Speaker  and  in  completing  the  working  organization  of  that 
bodv,  all  business  of  the  session  was  greatly  in  arrears.  Moreover,  much 
political  rancor  had  been  engendered  by  the  strife,  and  the  vanquished 
side  was  strongly  disposed  to  prevent,  if  possible,  all  legislation  that  might 
have  a  political  bearing. 

It  was  not  until  April  3d  (1860)  that  another  attempt  to  transact 
Territorial  business  was  made  in  the  Senate.  On  that  day,  Senator  James 
S.  Green,  of  Missouri,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories, 
reported  from  that  committee  two  bills:  one  for  the  organization  of 
"Arizona  Territory",  and  the  other  (Senate  bill  Xo.  366)  "to  provide  a 
temporary  government  in  tlie  Territory  of  Colorado"'  (in  the  Pike's  Peak 
country).  Both  contained  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  when  the  pro- 
posed Territories  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  they  might  "come 
in  with  or  without  slavery".  They  were  read  and  passed  to  a  second  read- 
ing, but  neither  received  any  further  attention,  nor  did  the  Senate  act  upon 
any  other  proposition  for  a  new  Territory,  during  that  session.  However, 
Senate  bill  No.  366  eventually  became  the  basis  of  the  organic  act  for 
Colorado  Territory. 

The  first  Territorial  mea.sure  submitted  to  the  House  of  the  Thirty- 
SLxth  Congress  was  a  bill  to  pronde  for  the  organization  of  the  "Terri- 
tory of  Arizona",  introduced  on  February  16,  1860,  by  Delegate  Miguel  A. 
Otero,  of  New  Mexico,  and  which  went  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Territories,  of 
which  Bepresentative  Galusha  A.  Grow  (of  Pennsylvania)  was  Chairman. 
But  no  further  Territorial  business  was  transacted  by  the  House  until  May 
1st,  when  Chairman  Grow  arose  and  said : 

"I  desire  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  House  to  allow  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories to  report  certain  hills  for  the  organization  of  Territorial  governments  for 
TeiTitories.  I  desire  to  have  the  bills  printed,  and  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Territories.  What  I  want  is,  that  the  House  will  allow  such  bills  as  the  committee 
will  ask  the  action  of  the  House  upon  during  the  days  set  aside  for  the  consideration 
of  Territorial  business  to  be  printed ;  and,  in  order  to  enable  the  Clerk  to  keep  his 
numbers  properly,  they  should  be  made  as  reports,  ordered  to  he  printed,  and  then 
recommitted  to  the  Committee." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  May  7th  and  8th  were  set  aside  for  consider- 
ation of  the  bills,  which  now  stood  as  having  been  reported  and  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Territories.  But  when  the  time  came  the 
business  was  postponed  until  the  10th  and  11th.  On  the  10th,  Chairman 
Grow  reported  back  "a  bill  to  provide  a  temporary  government  for  the 
Territory  of  Idaho"  (for  the  Pike's  Peak  people),  and  which  was  read 
twice.  Mr.  Grow  informed  the  House  that  "as  all  these  bills  for  the 
organization  of  Territories  are  alike,  except  as  to  the  names,  I  propose  to 
take  one  of  them  as  a  test,  and  let  whatever  course  the  House  shall  take 
in  regard  to  it  apply  to  all  the  others" — the  others  being  for  the  proposed 
Territories  of  "Arizona",  "Nevada",  "Dacota",  "Chippeway".  Mr.  Grow 
remarked  that  he  believed  the  "Idalio"  bill  "to  be  the  most  meritorious  of 
the  whole  number". 

Several  amendments  to  the  bill  were  offered  immediately,  and  in  some 
of  these  the  temporizing  policy  of  that  time  with  respect  to  slavery  was 
reflected  sharply.  Representative  John  B.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  one  of  the 
minoritv  memljers  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  and  acting  in  behalf  of 
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the  ininorit}',  at  once  moved  to  strike  from  the  bill  the  proviso,  "That 
whereas  slavery  has  no  legal  existence  in  said  Territory,  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  authorize  or  permit  its  existence  therein",  and 
to  insert  in  its  stead  the  following: 

"Provided,  That  the  Legish^ture  of  said  Territory  shall  not,  by  any  legislation 
whatever,  establish  or  prohibit  slavery  in  said  Territory,  or  annul  or  impair  the 
riglits  of  slave  or  other  property  therein,  reeognized  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

Representative  Lucius  J.  Gartrell,  of  Greorgia,  proposed  for  the  com- 
mittee's proviso  a  substitute  that  was  a  little  stronger  in  tone  than  Clark's, 
and  which  follows: 

"Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize 
the  Legislature  of  said  Territory  to  pass  any  law  abolishing  slavery  in  said  Terri- 
tory or  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slavery  therein,  or  to  exclude  slaves  there- 
from, or  to  destroy  or  impair  tlie  right  of  property  in  slaves,  by  any  legislation 
whatever." 

Representative  Garnett  B.  Adrian,  of  New  Jersey,  passed  up  an 
amendment  which  declared  that  it  was 

"the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  said  Territory, 
nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institution  of  slavery  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States". 

Representative  David  Clopton,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  strike  out  the 
committee's  proviso  and  substitute  the  following: 

"Provided,  That  no  law  shall  be  passed  annulling  or  impairing  the  right  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  into,  use,  or  enjoy,  in  said  Territory,  any  prop- 
erty reeognized  as  such  by  any  State  of  the  Union,  or  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

The  Dred  Scott  decision  already  had  (in  1857)  practically  confirmed 
the  "principles"  of  the  proposed  amendments. 

After  these  had  been  submitted,  Representative  Eli  Thayer,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  was  opposed  to  the  Territorial  programme,  presented  an 
amendment  which  virtually  was  a  new  bill.  It  struck  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  proposed  to  abolish  the  Territory  of  Utah,  which  had  been 
organized  in  1850,  and  divide  the  country  that  is  now  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada  into  the  ''Jefferson  Land  District''  and  the 

"Nevada  Land  District",  each  of  which  was  to  have  a  Surveyor-General 
and  a  Register  and  Receiver.  The  land  office  for  the  Jefferson  division  was 
to  be  at  Denver  City  and  that  for  the  Nevada  at  Genoa.  The  amendment 
also  provided  that 

"the  people  of  each  of  the  land  districts  above  described,  whenever  they  shall  have 
formed  a  temporary  government,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  Delegate  in  Congress,  who 
shall  receive  the  same  compensation,  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  as  a  delegate 
from  a.  Territory ;  and  that  so  much  of  said  Jefferson  land  district  as  is  now  within 
the  limits  of  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  act  organizing  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
except  so  much  thereof  as  repeals  the  Missouri  compromise". 

As  the  Missouri  Compromise  had  forever  prohibited  slavery  in  the 
western  territory  lying  north  of  latitude  36  degrees  30  minutes  (the  lati- 
tude of  the  southern  line  of  the  State  of  Missouri),  its  repeal  threw  that 
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territory  open  to  slavery,  should  the  people  thereof  desire  to  establish  the 
'•peculiar  institution"  in  such  States  as  might  be  formed  therein.  There- 
fore, this  clause  in  Mr.  Thayer's  proposed  amendment  would  have  kept  the 
Jefferson  District  open  to  slavery,  but  by  negation  excluded  such  bondage 
from  the  Nevada  division. 

After  these  proceedings^  further  consideration  of  this  ''Idaho"  bill  was 
postponed  until  May  12th. 

On  May  11th,  Chairman  Grow  reported  from  his  committee  five  Terri- 
torial bills,  one  of  which  was  for  our  "Tdaho,"  the  others  being  for 
"Arizona",  "Nevada",  "Dakota",  and  "Chippewa".  The  "Idaho"  bill  of 
the  10th  contained  a  provision  giving  the  Territorial  Legislature  the  power 
to  pass  bills  over  the  Governor's  veto,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  but  in  the 
one  now  reported  the  Legislature  might  override  a  veto  by  a  majority  vote, 
instead  of  two-thirds,  a  change  that  made  it  technically  a  different  measure ; 
and  which  also  was  a  bit  of  sharp  parliamentary-practice.  So  there  were 
now  two  Idaho  bills  before  the  House.  Addressing  the  House,  Mr.  Grow 
said: 

"We  propose  to  organize  the  northern  portion  of  the  Territory  of  Xebraska, 
and  ■what  is  now  called  Dakota,  into  a  Territory  with  the  name  of  Chippewa.  We 
propose  to  organize  a  Territory  out  of  the  other  portion  of  Dakota  and  a  portion 
of  Nebraska,  by  the  name  of  Dakota.  Tlie  territory  included  in  the  Pike's  peak 
region  we  propose  to  call  Idaho.  Out  of  the  western  portion  of  Utah,  we  propose 
to  organize  a  Territory  under  the  name  of  Nevada ;  and  another,  from  the  western 
portion  of  New  Mexico,  under  the  name  of  Arizona. ' '    , 

All  of  these  bills  carried  the  same  anti-slavery  proviso  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  postponed  "Idaho"  bill,  of  the  10th.  The  second  bill  for  that 
Territory  was  the  first  reported  on  May  11th,  and  having  been  read  twice, 
was  taken  up  for  discussion,  after  Mr.  Grow  formally  had  entered  a 
motion  to  recommit  it  to  his  committee.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  he 
said: 

"I  am  asked,  what  is  the  meaning  of  'Idaho'?  It  is  an  Indian  name  signifying 
'Gem  of  the  Mountains'.  I  would  have  preferred  the  name  "Tehosa',  which  means 
'Mountain  Peaks',  so  that  we  should  have  the  dwellers  on  the  mountain  peaks  from 
this  Territory." 

Mr.  Grow  gave  no  hint  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person  who  persuaded 
him  to  give  up  "Tehosa"  (said  by  others  to  signify  "Dwellers  on  the  Moun- 
tain Peaks")  and  adopt  "Idaho"  in  its  stead.  Continuing  his  remarks  upon 
the  "Idaho"  bill,  which  was  his  pet  measure  among  the  lot,  he  said : 

"Idaho,  an  Indian  name  signifying  'Gem  of  the  Mountains',  is  the  name  the 
Committee  propose  for  the  Territory  composed  of  part  of  what  is  now  included  in  the 
Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nebraska,  and  that  portion  of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  State  of  Kansas;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  41st  parallel  of  north  latitude;  on  the  east  by  the  102d  meridian; 
on  the  south  by  the  37th  parallel  of  north  latitude;  and  on  the  west  by  Green 
river;  containing  about  12.5,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  from  15,000 
to  20.000. 

"Now,  in  regard  to  the  population  of  this  Territory  of  Idaho,  commonly  called 
Pike's  Peak,  fifteen  thousand  American  citizens  have  been  thrown  into  that  wild 
region,  and  are  left  to  rely  upon  mob  law  for  their  own  protection.  They  are  under 
the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  is  it 
not  a  dereliction  of  duty  for  Congress  to  leave  any  portion  of  American  citizens 
exclusively  under  its  jurisdiction  without  the  safeguards  of  law  and  the  protection 
Vol.  I — 20 
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of  an  organized  government?  By  organizing  this  system  of  Territorial  courts,  officers 
and  civil  government  are  provided  for  these  pioneers.     .     .     . 

"Congress  organizes  a  government  and  pays  its  expenses,  because  the  first  set- 
tlers who  go  into  a  new  Territory  to  people  the  wilderness  are  not  able,  either  in 
numbers  or  wealth,  for  some  years  at  least,  to  pay  the  expense  of  supporting  an 
organized  government.     .     . 

"It  seems  to  the  Committee  on  Territories  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
provide  temporary  governments  for  the  people  who  have  been  lured  to  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  large  numbers  in  the  pursuit  of  gold,  as  well  as  for  that 
other  numerous  people  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.     .     .     ." 

There  was  a  prolonged  debate  upon  the  bill.  Some  members  insisted 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  organizing  so  many  Territories,  but  thought 
a  government  for  "Arizona"  to  be  the  only  one  tliat  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  required.  However,  the  slaveiT  question  was  the  principal  bone  of 
contention,  and  the  pro-slavery  members  together  with  the  northern  tem- 
porizers constituted  a  majority.  Among  the  vigorous  supjMrters  of  the  bill 
was  Representative  Samuel  E.  Curtis,  of  Iowa,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
speech,  said: 

"There  are  more  than  a  thousand  persons  daily  crossing  the  Missouri  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  homes  in  the  Rocky  Jlountains.  Shall  they  go  there  without 
any  laws  to  protect  them?  Shall  they  have  no  benefit  of  civil  government;  and 
stand  day  and  night  in  fearful  apprehension  of  the  robber  and  assassin?  .  .  . 
Is  it  not  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  hearths  and  homes? 
JIany  have  lived  there  for  the  last  two  or  three  winters  and  summers,  struggling 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  rude,  uncultivated  wilderness,  and  to  carve  out 
mountain  homes  in  the  groves  and  golden  gorges  of  the  Sierra  Jladre.  They  have 
been  there  without  law;  without  your  protection:  without  an  army,  and  without 
aid;  and  they  are  compelled  to  sit,  night  and  day,  without  compensation,  or  a 
kind  look,  from  the  country  to  which  they  liold  allegiance,  to  guard  their  property 
and  persons,  their  wives  and  little  ones,  from  the  dangers  that   surround  them." 

Here,  Representative  James  Craig,  of  Missouri,  interposed  the  remark : 
"I  only  desire  to  say  that  I  would  vote  for  all  these  bills,  if  my  constituents 
were  allowed  to  take  their  negroes  with  them  into  these  Territories".  To 
this,  Mr.  Curtis  responded: 

"Now  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  will  not  interrupt  the  progress 
of  the  West — will  not  interrupt  the  settlement  of  the  coimtry  directly  west  of  his 
home,  a  country  which  now  has  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  in  it — merely 
for  the  consideration  of  protecting  negroes.  It  is  for  the  white  men  who  are  there 
that  I  want  protection.  I  am  sorry  that  the  negro  question  has  been  in  any  way, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  introduced  into  these  bills.  But  since  it  is  there,  let  it 
come  up  for  a  fair  hearing,  and  let  a  vote  be  taken  on  it." 

Representative  John  A.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  now  obtained  the  floor  and 
reported  a  bill  to  repeal  that  part  of  a  law  recently  enacted  by  the  New 
Mexico  Legislative  Assembly  recognizing  slavery  in  that  Territory,  and 
upon  which  he  demanded  the  previous  question,  under  which  it  passed  the 
House,  amid  great  excitement  and  confusion.  While  the  Senate  took  no 
action  upon  it,  its  passage  by  the  House  so  incensed  the  southern  members 
that  they  resolved  to  kill  all  the  pending  measures  for  new  Territories. 
In  this  they  were  aided  by  some  northern  men,  among  whom  was  Repre- 
sentative Thayer,  who  wanted  "Land  Districts"  instead  of  Territories,  and 
who  had  been  elected  as  a  Republican  member.  He  moved  that  the  bill  be 
laid  upon  the  tal)le,  which  motion  prevailed  by  102  ayes  to  73  nays,  and 
which  ended  the  brief  career  of  this  "Idaho"  measure.     Mr.   Grow   then 
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reported  successively  his  cojiimittee's  bills  for  the  four  other  Territories, 
and  each  in  turn  was  ordered  to  be  laid  upon  the  table,  by  a  vote  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  upon  the  "Idaho"  proposal. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  House  were  surprised  when,  on  the  next 
day  (May  12th),  Cheirman  Grow  called  up  for  further  consideration  the 
"Idaho"  bill  of  May  10th.  They  sup}X)sed  that  they  had  laid  away  all 
projects  for  organizing  new  Territories  by  the  tabling  proceedings  on  the 
11th.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  slight  change  in  the  text  of  the  second 
"Idaho"  bill  having  made  it  a  different  measure,  and  as  further  considera- 
tion of  the  first  had  been  postponed  to  the  12th.  the  latter  was  now  due 
to  lie  taken  up  in  the  regular  order  of  business.  Mr.  Grow  was  accused  of 
•  having  practiced  deceit  and  trickery,  but  as  parliamentary  law  and  the 
rules  of  the  House  sustained  him  in  what  he  had  done  the  bill  had  to  be 
taken  up.  In  reply  to  the  numerous  protests  against  his  methods  ef  pro- 
cedure he  said: 

"...  I  wanted  the  House  to  take  this  bill,  where  there  are  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  people  without  a  government,  and  establish  some  system  of  government 
for  them ;  and  when  they  had  considered  the  case  of  this  people,  as  the  most  meritori- 
ous of  all  the  eases  to  be  presented,  I  proposed  to  be  governed  by  their  decision. 
Hence  I  introduced  the  bill  yesterday,  after  the  refusal  of  the  House  to  consider  first 
the  existing  Territories,  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  supposing 
that,  if  any  one  did  not  want  the  bill  introduced,  he  would  object;  because  a  similar 
bill  was  postponed  for  to-day.  I  thought,  if  you  wanted  new  Territorial  govern- 
ments, I  was  entitled  to  have  tlie  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  most  meritorious  one, 
instead  of  taking  one  of  the  least  meritorious." 

Having  heard  expressions  of  "the  idea  that  the  people  of  a  Territory 
of  the  United  States  can  form  a  government  without  first  having  authority 
of  Congress",  and  of  an  assumption  that  the  Pike's  Peak  people  needed  no 
action  by  the  National  Legislature,  because  they  had  already  .set  up  and 
were  living  under  an  organized  government,  Mr.  Grow  went  on  to  say : 

"Here  are  fifteen  or  twenty  tliousand  people  witliout  any  government,  except 
such  as  they  make  for  themselves  without  any  authority  of  any  recognized  law- 
making power.  It  is  the  most  chimerical  idea  ever  heard  of,  that  any  numliier  of 
people  may  go  into  our  Territories  and  build  up  a  government  outside  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  and  without  its  authority.  If  they  can  do  that,  they 
can  go  on  and  annex  themselves  to  any  Government  upon  earth.  If  they  have  no 
authority  from  Congress  for  their  action,  then  they  are  outside  of  your  jurisdiction, 
and  no  man  can  present  a  ease  in  the  local  courts  that  he  can  bring  before  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  provision  for  an  appeal  to  the  United  States 
courts,  and  cannot  be  until  a  law  of  Congress  passes  to  organize  the  Teriitory,  or 
in  some  other  way  to  give  them  that  authority.     .     .     . 

".  .  .  You  have  in  Idaho  a  portion  of  territory  cut  off  by  the  organized 
State  government  of  Kansas.  The  people  .  .  .  are  really  without  a  government, 
if  Congress  does  what  I  believe  it  is  its  duty  to  do — give  to  the  people  of  Kansas  its 
own  State  government,  that  they  have  formed,  and  ratified  as  the  ballot-box  [Kansas 
entered  the  Union  in  the  following  January] — then  these  people  in  Idaho  will  be 
outside  of  any  organized  government.  They  are  now  so,  in  reality,  if  not  in  theory. 
They  would  be  compelled  now  to  travel  si.x  hundred  miles  to  get  to  the  seat  of 
government  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Kansas.  Is  it  just  that  these  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  American  citizens,  who  have  gone  forth  into  the  wilderness  to  drive  out 
the  savage  and  the  wild  beast,  and  to  build  up  a  great  empire  for  you  and  your 
children,  should  be  left  with  no  protection  save  mob  law?  Is  it  discharging  the 
obligations  which  you  owe  as  men  to  your  fellow-citizens,  and  as  legislators  of  a 
great  empire,  to  leave  them  without  an  organized  government? 

"I  leave  this  bill  to  the  House,  to  do  with  it  as  they  please ;    trusting  to  their 
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good  judgment  and  sense  of  duty  to  furnish  tliis  people  a  legal  government  for  the 
protection  of  their  rights." 

In  the  debate  that  followed,  and  which  continued  far  into  the  after- 
noon, the  "slavery  question"  was  the  principal  subject,  and  was  threshed 
over  and  over  again  by  some  of  the  members,  as  the  bill  contained  the 
same  proviso  with  respect  to  slaves  as  that  which  was  carried  by  the  "Idaho" 
measure  that  had  been  tabled  on  the  day  before.  Others  thought  there 
was  no  immediate  necessity  for  organizing  a  new  Territory  in  the  Pike's 
Peak  country,  pointing  out  that  the  region  still  was  under  the  jurisdictions 
of  existing  Territories.  "Every  foot  of  it  is  within  the  Territories  of 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah."  Finalh%  Representative  George 
S.  Houston,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  table.  The  yeas 
and  nays  being  demanded,  the  motion  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a 
vote  of'91  to  82.  Representative  James  H.  Thomas,  of  Tennessee,  then 
moved  to  reconsider  the  vote;  and  also  moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider upon  the  table.     The  latter  motion  w^as  agreed  to. 

After  this  bottling-up  of  the  first  "Idaho"  bill,  no  further  attempts 
were  made  in  the  House  during  that  session  to  organize  new  Territories; 
and  the  Pike's  Peak  people  were  left  to  do  the  best  tliey  could  under  their 
home-made  government  of  "Jefferson  Territory".- 

"An  Act  making  Appropriations  for  the  Current  and  Contingent 
Expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  for  fulfilling  Treaty  Stipulations 
with  various  Indian  Tribes,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th.  1861",  approved 
June  19,  1860,  contained  the  following  clause: 

"For  the  purchase  and  transportation  of  provisions  and  presents,  and  to  meet 
expenses  necessary  in  holding  a  council  with  the  Arapahoe  and  Chienne  Indians  south 
of  the  Platte,  east  of  the  Rocky  Jlountains,  and  north  of  the  Arkansas  river,  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars." 

This  appropriation  was  to  provide  means  for  arranging  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  organization  of  a  new  Territory  in  the  Pike's  Peak 
region.  The  council  with  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  was  held  at  the 
Big  Timbers,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  during  the  following  winter,  wdien 
tliese  Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  their  lands  in  the  district  indi- 
cated in  the  appropriation-clause,  excepting  a  reservation,  which,  in  the 
main,  laid  between  the  present  Big  Sandy  Creek  and  the  Arkansas,  and 
which  is  now  included  in  the  areas  of  our  Otero,  Bent,  Prowers,  Kiowa, 
Cheyenne,  Lincoln,  and  Elbert  counties. 

When  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  assembled,  on  December  3,  1860.  for 
its  short  and  last  session,  the  country  at  large  was  in  a  state  of  deep  agita- 
tion over  the  critical  political  situation,  and  the  Legislatures  of  two  of 
the  southern  States,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  already  had  by  law  • 
authorized  conventions  to  be  held  to  consider  the  question  of  their  secession 
from  the  Union.  However,  Congress,  anticipating  that  some  means  would 
be  devised  to  avert  the  threatened  national  calamity,  proceeded  with  its 
business  in  the  usual  manner. 

Although  President  Buchanan,  in  his  message  to  that  session  of 
Congress,  had  made  no  recommendations  as  to  new  Territories,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Territories  to  submit  new  bills  for  the 
organization  of  Territories  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House  in  the 
second  week  of  the  session.  On  December  12th,  Chairman  Grow  made  the 
following  statement: 
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"The  Committee  on  Territories — and  I  suppose  it  is  proper  to  stats  .v — piv- 
pose,  when  we  have  an  opportunity,  to  submit  to  this  House  bills  for  organizing 
Territories  for  the  people  in  the  region  around  Pike's  Peak;  for  the  people  in  the 
region  of  the  Washoe  silver  mines,  called  Nevada ;  for  the  people  of  what  is  called 
Arizona ;  and  for  the  people  of  Dakota  Territory,  and  for  the  Territory  above  it ; 
which  will  cover  all  the  territory  of  the  Nation ;  and  thus  arranging  the  whole 
matter,  we  shall  get  rid  of  this  whole  Territorial  legislation.  And  we  propose  to 
report  those  bills  in  the  usual  form,  except  that  the  Governor's  veto  may  be  over- 
ruled by  a  majoritj'  of  the  Legislature;  and  that,  when  the  people  within  the  limits 
of  those  Territories  shall  amount  to  twenty-five  thousand,  they  shall  elect  all  their 
own  officers ;  and  until  that  time,  the  officers  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
as  heretofore.  We  thought  that  twenty-five  thousand  people  would  be  a  sufficient 
number  to  maintain  a  form  of  government  without  imposing  a  burden  of  excessive 
taxation ;  and  that  they  would  be  capable  of  electing  their  own  officers  to  take  the 
place  of  those  appointed  by  the  President." 

Eepresentative  Samuel  S.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  here  inquired : 

"And  do  they  propose  the  same  proviso  in  respect  to  slavery  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  former  bills  ?     Tliat  is  the  point." 

To  this,  Mr.  Grow  replied : 

"  We  shall,  I  take  it,  report  the  same  proviso  as  before,  with  the  privilege  of 
any  member  to  move  to  strike  it  out :  and  if  a  majority  is  against  us  upon  that 
question,  we  propose  to  vote  for  those  bills.  If  the  majority  shall  strike  the  clause 
out,  then  you  have  not  a  word  in  the  bills  against  slavery — no  reference  to  it  what- 
ever. We  propose  to  leave  it  to  be  settled  by  a  majority  of  the  House,  whether  they 
will  retain  that  proviso  or  not;  and  if  a  majority  say  no,  it  will  be  out  of  the  bills. 
Still,  we  believe  that  the  people  should  have  governments,  and  should  therefore  vote 
to  give  them  governments;  for,  to-day,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  at  least 
forty  thousand  people  in  what  is  known  as  Pike's  Peak,  and  they  are  there  without 
any  government,  and  with  no  law  but  mob  law. 

"Sir,  does  the  Government  of  the  country  discharge  its  duty  to  the  pioneers 
who  go  forth  and  people  the  wilderness,  in  thus  leaving  them  exposed  to  mob  law  as 
their  only  protection  ?" 

On  December  17th,  Mr.  Grow  asked  "the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  to  make  the  usual  order  setting  two  days  for  the  consideration  of 
Territorial  business".  This  having  been  agreed  to,  the  19th  and  20th  were 
set  apart  for  that  purpose.  He  then  asked  unanimous  consent  to  have  th6 
bills  for  the  proposed  Territories  "numbered  and  printed  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  been  reported"'.  As  consent  was  given,  this  virtually 
was  a  reporting  of  the  measures.  On  the  next  day,  and  in  accordance  with 
these  arrangements,  Mr.  Grow  presented  from  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, "in  order  that  they  may  be  printed",  four  bills:  the  first  (H.  R.  No. 
887)  "to  provide  a  temporary  government  for  the  Territory  of  Idaho";  the 
others  being  for  the  proposed  Territories  of  "Nevada",  "Dacota"  and 
"Arizona". 

On  the  first  of  the  appointed  days,  Mr.  Grow  had  the  consideration  of 
Territorial  business  postponed  until  the  8th  and  9th  of  January.  When 
the  first  of  these  dates  were  reached,  the  consideration  was  put  off,  at  his 
request,  until  the  15th  and  16tli;  and  then  there  was  another  postponement, 
to  the  29th  and  30th.  However,  the  bills  were  not  taken  up  on  either  of 
these  last-named  days,  nor  was  anything  said  or  done  in  the  House  about 
new  Territories  until  another  week  had  elapsed. 

At  that  time  the  House  was  much  demoralized  by  the  secession  move- 
ment and  by  the  withdrawal  of  many  of  its  members  representing  southern 
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States.  But  this  was  not  altogether  the  cause  of  the  delay,  as  the  Senate, 
in  the  meantime,  with  Mr.  Grow's  knowledge  and  approval,  had  taken 
action  upon  a  measure  to  organize  a  Territory  for  the  Pike's  Peak  People. 
On  February  6th,  the  House  received  no'^'ee  that  "the  Senate  have  passed  a 
bill  providing  a  temporary  government  foi  the  Territory  of  Colorado",  and 
in  which  the  House  was  asked  to  concur. 

The  bill  that  had  passed  the  Senate  was  the  one  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  on  the  3d  of  the  previous 
April,  and  which,  with  the  Senate's  bill  for  "Arizona",  had  been  carried 
over  to  the  second  session  as  unfinished  business. 

The  first  action  upon  Territorial  affairs  by  the  Senate  in  the  second 
session  had  been  to  agree,  on  December  17th  (1860),  to  a  motion  by 
Senator  Green,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  to  set 
apart  two  days  of  the  next  week  for  consideration  of  Territorial  business. 
In  support  of  his  motion  Mr.  Green  had  said : 

"We  have  had  no  hearing  of  our  Territorial  business ;  and  it  is  very  important 
that  Congress  should  take  some  action,  for  Dacotah,  for  JeflTerson,  for  Arizona,  Ter- 
ritories, and  for  the  Carson  Valley  [Nevada]  people.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what 
we  shall  press,  but  I  think  the  Territorial  business  ought  to  be  considered.  I  move 
that  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  next  week  be  set  apart  for  it.  .  .  .  If  the  Senate 
do  not  take  it  up  then,  they  v.i\\  give  me  some  other  day." 

The  "Arizona"  bill  was  taken  up  on  December  27th  and  considered  by 
the  Senate  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole;  and  again  on  the  31st.  But  the 
Pike's  Peak  bill  was  not  reached  until  January  30th.  On  that  day.  Senator 
Green  obtained  consent  "to  take  up  the  bill  to  j^rovide  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment for  the  Territory  of  Jefferson,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  a  special  order".  Senators  Jacob  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  and  Heni-y 
Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  here  suggested  that  the  Senate  "go  on  with  it 
now".  As  there  was  no  objection,  consideration  of  the  bill  proceeded.  The 
following  is  quoted  from  the  Senate's  record : 

"Mr.  Green.  'I  have  conferred  with  a  gentleman  from  there  who  desires  a 
change  of  the  boundaries'." 

"Mr.  Collamer.     'I  have  that  in  writing  here'." 

"Mr.  Green.     'I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  bill'." 

[The  bill  was  read.] 

"The  Presiding  Officer.  'The  bill  (Senate  No.  306)  to  provide  a  temporary 
government  for  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  is  now  before  the  Senate  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole'." 

"Several  Senators.     'That  is  not  it'." 
"Mr.  Green.     'That  was  the  way  it  was  reported  last  session.     This  session  we 
agreed  to  change  the  name  to  .Jeft'erson.     Now  there  is  an  intention  to  move  a  differ- 
ent name.     I  care  nothing  about  the  name'." 

"Mr.  Collamer.     'Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  move  that  change  now?'." 

"Mr.  Green.  'I  wish  to  propose  a  substitute  for  the  bill.  I  offer  what  I  hold 
in  my  hand  as  a  substitute,  because  I  think  it  is  more  simple,  and  I  have  made  some 
little  clianges;  one  in  the  boundarj-,  and  one  in  a  clause,  which  I  will  name  to  the 
Senate  so  they  will  understand  it.  This  change  is  to  strike  out  the  words,  "when 
admitted  as  a  State,  they  may  come  in  with  or  without  slavery"  '." 

"Mr.  Collamer.     'In  all  other  respects  is  it  the  same?'." 

"Mr.  Green.  'I  think  it  is ;  but  it  may  be  read  and  compared.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  read;  for  we  want  to  legislate  understandingly.  I  send  to  the  Chair  a 
substitute  for  the  whole  bill'." 

[The  substitute  was  read.] 

"Mr.   Collamer.      'I   desire   to   amend   that   substitute   merelv   ir   the   name.      I 
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move,  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  that  country,  that  wherever  the  name  of  Jeffer- 
son occurs,  Idaho  be  substituted  for  it'." 

"ilr.  Green.  'Several  citizens  from  there  came  to  me,  and  desired  the  name 
to  be  Jefferson;  and  that  was  the  reason  I  inserted  that  name;  but  I  care  nothing 
at  all  about  the  name.  Inasmuch  as  I  promised  them  to  propose  the  name  of  Jeffer- 
son, I  must  vote  against  the  Senator's  amendment.  Idaho  is  a  very  good  name. 
In  the  Indian  language  it  signifies  "Gem  of  the  ilountains".  Some  had  proposed  the 
name  of  Colorado,  because  the  Colorado  river  is  in  that  region;  but  Idaho  being  an 
Indian  name,  and  its  meaning  being  "Gem  of  the  Mountains",  as  so  much  mineral 
is  found  there,  it  may  be  very  appropriate'." 

"The  Presiding  Ofiicer.  'The  question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  to  strike  out  "Jefferson"  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  substitute 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  insert  "Idaho" '." 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  asked  for.  the  Secretary  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll.  In  responding  to  the  call  of  their  names,  certain  Senators 
spoke  briefly  in  explanation  of  their  votes,  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Douglas.  [Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois.]  'I  do  not  like  either 
name.    I  prefer  to  call  it  Jeffersonia  to  either.    I  vote  against  this  amendment'." 

"Mr.  Lane.  [Senator  .Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon.]  'I  am  sorry  that  any  motion 
was  made  to  change  the  name.  If  it  had  been  Idaho  originally,  perhaps  I  should 
never  have  objected  to  it.  Tliat  is  said  to  be  an  Indian  word,  and  to  have  a  sigmfi- 
cation — gem  of  the  mountains.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an  Indian  word.  It  is  a  cor- 
ruption.   No  Indian  tribe  in  this  nation  has  that  word,  in  my  opinion'." 

"Mr.  Collamer.    'I  do  not  understand  Indian'." 

"Mr.  Lane.  'It  is  a  corruption  certainly,  a  counterfeit,  and  ought  not  to  be 
adopted.     I  vote  nay'." 

"Mr.  Cameron.  [Senator  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  at  first  had 
voted  in  the  negative.]  'I  change  my  vote  to  gratify  my  friend  from  Vermont,  who 
understands  this  subject  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do.     I  have  great  faith  in  him'." 

The  amendment  to  make  "Idaho"  the  name  of  the  proposed  Territory 
in  the  Pike's  Peak  Country  was  adopted  by  24  ayes  to  13  nays.  As  thus 
amended.  Senator  Green's  substitute  then  was  agreed  to  without  roll-call, 
the  Senate  still  acting  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

In  its  original  form,  as  reported  in  April,  I860,  the  bill  had  provided 
that  the  proposed  Territory  should  be  bounded  upon  the  east  by  the 
102d  meridian  (the  western  line  of  the  then  contemplated  State  of  Kansas) ; 
upon  the  north  by  the  41st  parallel ;  upon  the  west  by  the  Green  and  Colo- 
rado rivers;  and  upon  the  south  by  the  37th  parallel.  Excepting  the 
western,  these  proposed  boundaries  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  present 
State.  At  that  time,  the  37th  parallel  was  ^ew  Mexico's  northern  boundary 
from  California  to  the  Continental  Divide.  Here  the  line  turned  and 
ran  northward  by  the  sinuous  course  of  the  divide  to  the  38th  parallel, 
where  it  turned  again  and  ran  east  along  that  parallel  to  the  103d  meridian, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  was,  as  it  still  is,  the  eastern  boundary  of  that 
Territory.  This  northward  projection  of  one  degree  of  New  Mexico  soil, 
between  the  divide  and  the  103  meridian,  made  a  rectangular  "notch"'  in 
the  area  now  forming  our  State,  and  left  a  small  tract,  one  degree  square, 
hanging  down  between  it  and  the  western  line  of  Kansas,  which  division 
had  been  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  day  before  Senator  Green  called 
up  the  "Colorado"  bill  and  submitted  his  substitute  for  it.  The  latter 
retained  the  original's  eastern,  northern,  and  southern  boundaries,  but 
made  the  llOth  meridian  the  western  boundaiT  of  the  proposed  Territory 
instead  of  the  Green  and  Colorado  rivers.  Therefore  the  area  within  these 
bounds  still  included  the  New  Mexico  "notch". 
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The  clause  that  Senator  Green  omitted  from  his  sulDstitute  flas  the 
final  provision  of  the  first  section  of  the  original  bill,  and  read  as  follows : 

"And  provided  further,  Tliat  when  admitted  as  a  State,  the  said  Territory,  or 
any  portion  of  tlie  same,  shall  be  received  into  the  Union  -vvith  or  without  slavery,  as 
their  constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission." 

Beyond  an  ineffective  attempt  more  sharply  to  define  the  taxing  powers 
of  the  proposed  Territory's  Legislature,  further  consideration  of  the  substi- 
tute bill  for  the  "GJeni  of  the  Mountains"'  went  over.  On  February  2d,  there 
was  an  agreement  to  Mr.  Green's  motion  "to  take  up  the  bill  organizing 
the  Territorj'  of  Idaho,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  left  as  un- 
finished business"'.  '"I  want"',  he  continued,  "to  keep  it  alive;  that  is  all." 
Its  consideration  was  resumed  on  February  4th,  when  Senator  Green  said 
that  "friends  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah"'  had  suggested 
some  changes  in  the  boundaries,  as  set  forth  in  an  amendment  which  he 
passed  up  to  the  Secretary  to  be  read.  One  of  these  was  to  make  the  109th 
meridian  the  western  boundary  of  "Idaho"'  instead  of  the  110th.  The 
reason  for  this  change  was,  as  he  stated  it,  that  as  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of*  Utah  Territory  had  settled  east  of  the  110th,  the  western  boundary 
would,  if  it  remained  as  it  stood,  "have  a  tendency  to  divide"  the  people 
of  that  Territory;  "they  had  better  remain  together".  He  had  "no  oIj- 
jection  to  that  modification".  The  other  change  was  to  exclude  from 
"Idalio"  the  Xew  Mexico  "notch'",  and  thus  to  leave  the  latter  under  its  old 
jurisdiction.  After  sa\  ing  that,  while  he  was  opposed  to  it,  he  had  included 
this  in  the  amendment  which  he  had  submitted  because  he  wanted  "the 
thing  all  settled",  Senator  Green  continued  his  remarks: 

"The  onh-  thing  I  can  say  is  this:  the  Delegate  from  that  Territory  [New 
Mexico]  says  a  portion  of  his  people — natives  of  New  ]\Ie.xico,  speaking  that  lan- 
guage— hare  settled  up  there  [in  the  "notch"],  and  he  wants  a  homogeneous  people 
all  kept  together.  There  is  some  force  in  that;  but  still,  I  think,  in  parceling  out 
and  shaping  Territories  and  States,  we  ought  to  have  reference  to  the  permanent 
good  of  tlie  Territory,  rather  than  a  temporary  accommodation." 

Without  roll-call,  the  western  boundary  of  the  proposed  Idaho  Terri- 
tory was  changed  from  the  110th  meridian  to  the  109th,  but  the  proposition 
to  permit  New  Mexico  to  retain  the  "notch"  was  not  adopted.  The  bill 
when  it  finally  became  a  law  defined  the  boundaries  as  thus  fixed,  and 
which  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  The  phraseology  of 
a  clause  in  section  6,  relating  to  taxation,  then  was  rectified ;  and  of  what 
followed  next,  I  quote  from  the  record: 

"Jlr.  Wilson  [of  ^Massachusetts].  'I  move  to  amend  the  name  of  the  Territory 
by  striking  out  "Idaho"  and  inserting  "Colorado".  I  do  it  at  the  request  of  the 
delegate  from  that  Territory,  who  is  very  anxious  about  it,  and  came  to  see  me 
to-day  to  have  that  change  made.  He  said  that  the  Colorado  river  arose  in  the 
Territory",  and  that  there  was  a  sort  of  fitness  in  it;  but  this  word  "Idaho"  meant 
nothing.     There  is  nothing  in  it'." 

"Mr.  Green.  'Tlie  name  of  "Idaho"  was  put  in  at  the  instance  of  the  Delegate 
from  the  Territory'." 

"Mr.  Wilson.     'He  has  change  his  opinion'." 

"Mr.  Green.  'But  I  prefer  Colorado.  It  is  more  appropriate  and  more  har- 
monious.    ...  I  prefer  that  name,  and  will  vote  with  the  Senator'." 

Senator  Wilson's  amendment  was  adopted  immediately,  and  the  name 
it  proposed  became  that  of  the  new  Territory. 
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The  amendments  accepted  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  now  were 
concurred  in  bj-  the  Senate,  and  the  bill  was  read  the  tliird  time.  It  was 
then  passed  (on  February  4th)  without  roll-call.  At  that  time  six  States 
had  seceded  and  their  twelve  Senators  had  withdrawn. 

At  this  juncture  a  new  delegate  from  the  Pike's  Peak  region  appeared 
in  Washington.  On  February  5th,  Eepresentative  John  F.  Farnsworth,  of 
Illinois,,  arising  in  the  House  to  a  question  of  privilege,  said  he  desired 
"to  present  the  certificate  of  Honorable  Charles  L.  Morgan,  elected  as 
Delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Idaho",  and  asked  that  the  credential  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories.  Mr.  Cox  (of  Ohio)  objected, 
saying  "there  is  no  such  Territory  in  existence."  But  the  Speaker  thought 
the  certificate  could  be  received,  under  the  rules,  as  a  memorial,  and  so 
admitted  it  and  passed  it  to  Mr.  Grow's  committee,  which  took  no  action 
upon  it.  Delegate  Morgan  had  been  elected  by  a  faction  which  had 
"seceded"  from  the  home-made  "JefEerson  Territory"  and  had  held  a  con- 
vention at  Central  City  on  October  24,  1860,  to  form  a  temporary  local 
governmental  organization  to  bridge  the  gap  between  existing  conditions 
and  the  advent  of  lawful  government,  under  the  authority  of  Congress. 
Holding,  or  pretending  to  hold,  that  Mr.  Williams  had  been  elected  to 
represent  the  Pike'sPeak  people  only  in  the  first  session  of  that  Congress, 
tlifiy  had  sent  Mr.  Morgan  to  serve  in  that  capacitj-  in  the  second  session. 
Some  further  particulars  of  the  doings  of  these  seceders  appear  in  the  next 
chapter  of  this  volume.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  rival  delegate, 
Mr.  Williams  continued  to  be  the  recognized  representative  of  the  Pike's 
Peakers  at  Washington  until  that  session  of  Congress  adjourned. 

As  I  have  mentioned  several  pages  back,  the  House  received  notice  on 
Februar}-  6th  of  the  passage  of  the  "Colorado"  bill  by  the  Senate.  On  the 
next  day,  Mr.  Grow,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Territories, 
asked  and  received  the  consent  of  the  House  to  have  the  bill  printed.  Two 
days  later,  an  amendment,  submitted  by  Mr.  Cox,  also  was  ordered  printed. 
On  the  11th,  the  cause  of  the  Pike's  Peak  people  received  some  outside 
support  in  the  form  of  joint  resolutions,  by  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska 
Territory,  strongly  recommending  the  organization  of  the  "Territon-  of 
Jefferson".  These,  by  unanimous  consent,  were  presented  to  the  House 
by  Samuel  G.  Dailey,  the  Nebraska  Delegate,  and  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Territories. 

No  further  action  was  taken  upon  the  Senate  bill  for  "Colorado"  by 
the  House  until  February  18th,  when  Mr.  Grow  took  the  floor  and  said  that 
he  desired  "to  take  up  Senate  bill  No.  366  to  provide  a  temporary  govern- 
ment for  the  Tenitory  of  Colorado,  in  order  to  put  it  on  its  passage."  In 
response  to  several  requests,  the  bill  was  read  informally;  and  when  it  had 
been  read,  Eepresentative  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  of  New  York,  remarked  that 
he  had  wanted  the  bill  read  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  "if  the  Wilmot  proviso 
was  in  it",  and  that  he  had  noticed  that  "that  principle  is  abandoned". 
This  was  the  provision,  contained  in  House  bills  for  a  TerritoiT  in  the  Pike's 
Peak  country,  "That  whereas  slavery  has  no  legal  existence  in  said  Terri- 
tory, nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  or  permit  its 
existence  therein."  It  did  not  appear  in  the  present  Senate  bill.  The  rules 
having  been  suspended,  by  a  vote  of  110  to  37,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grow, 
and  the  bill  having  been  read  a  first  and  secorid  time,  he  arose  and  said : 
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"According  to  an  agreement  had  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Territories,  and  in  order  to  make  this  bill  correspond  with  two  bills  pending  in 
the  Senate  for  the  organization  of  other  Territories,  I  offer  the  following  resolution: 

'"In  section  nine,  strike  out  the  following:  "Except  only  that,  in  all  cases 
involving  title  to  slaves,  the  said  writs  of  error  or  appeals  shall  be  allowed  and  de- 
cided by  the  said  supreme  court,  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  matter,  property, 
or  title  in  controversy;  and  except,  also,  that  a  writ  of  error  or  appeal  shall  also  be 
allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  from  the  decisions  of  the  said 
supreme  court  created  bj'  this  act,  or  of  any  judge  thereof,  or  of  the  district  courts 
created  by  this  act,  or  of  any  judge  thereof,  upon  any  writ  of  haheas  corpus  involving 
the  question  of  personal  freedom"  '." 

After  a  brief  inten-uption  and  in  reply  to  a  question,  llr.  Grow  con- 
tinued : 

"We  are  acting  on  a  Senate  bill  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  which 
was  called  Idaho  in  the  bill  reported  in  the  House.  The  Committee  on  Territories 
in  the  Senate  have  reported  two  other  bills — one  for  Nevada  and  one  for  Dakota. 
.  .  .  As  there  is  nothing  said  anywhere  else  in  the  [Colorado]  bill  in  regard  to 
slaves,  then  this  extract  should  be  struck  out.  If  we,  are  to  organize  a  government 
for  this  people,  we  ought  to  do  it  in  a  way  to  secure  for  them  a  government  by 
passing  a  bill  which  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments  of  the  [National]  Government.     .     .     . 

"That  portion  of  the  Territory  comprising  what  remained  of  Kansas  Territory, 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  census  taken  five  or  six  months  ago,  as  furnished 
me  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  contains  a  little  rising  of  thirty-four  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Tliat  taken  from  New  Mexico,  from  the  best  evidence  I  can 
obtain — for  the  census  returns  as  yet  furnish  no  data — contains  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  or  three  thousand  inhabitants. 

[Miguel  A.  Otero,  Delegate  from  New  Mexico,  here  interjected:  "Seven  thou- 
sand."] 

"That  is  the  gentleman's  opinion.  There  are  no  census  returns,  and  I  believe 
will  not  exceed  three  thousand.  The  portion  taken  from  Nebraska  contains  three, 
four,  or  five  thousand.  So  that  the  whole  Territory,  from  the  best  information  I 
have,  will  contain  a  population  of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  thousand :  more  than 
were  residing  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon  when  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
a  State.  Here,  sir,  is  a  population,  as  I  have  said,  of  forty-five  or  fifty  thousand, 
living  under  the  control  of  no  organized  government,  and  acknowledging  no  law  but 
that  of  the  bowie  knife  and  revolver. 

"I  now  move  the  previous  question  on  the  third  reading  ol  the  bill." 

Some  protests  against  attaching  any  part  of  N'ew  ^lexico  to  Colorado 
Territory  having  been  made,  Mr.  Grow  said  in  rebuttal : 

"Now,  sir,  the  Committee  on  Territories  have  had  this  matter  under  considera- 
tion for  tlie  last  three  sessions  of  Congress,  and  they  have  uniformly  agreed  that 
the  boundaries  now  fixed  were  proper  ones.  And  why?  If  you  take  their  social 
relations  as  a  political  communitj' — having  no  reference,  of  course,  to  party  politics 
— you  will  find  that  there  is  a  large  tract  of  land,  comprising  the  headwaters  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  [the  sources  of  the  Red  were  not  commonly  known  in  the 
States  even  in  so  late  a  period  as  this],  containing  much  arable  soil  and  some  gold 
and  mining  resources.  ...  I  will  say,  that  within  the  last  year  a  large  number 
of  persons  have  gone  down  there  from  the  Pike's  Peak  region,  and  I  believe  number 
more  to-day  than  the  Mexican  population  who  reside  there ;  so  that,  in  that  point 
of  view,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  for  not  detaching  them  from  New  Mexico,  when 
the  geography  of  the  Territory  requires  it  shall  be  done,  and  every  other  considera- 
tion corresponds." 

Delegate  Otero  pleaded  with  Chairman  Grow  to  permit  him  to  submit 
an  amendment  "which  will  leave  that  portion  taken  from  the  Territory 
of  Xew  Mexico  within  its  present  Jurisdiction",  and  made  an  able  speech 
against  the  despoilment  of  his  Territory.     Mr.  Cox  insisted  upon  consid- 
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eration  of  the  amendment  he  had  offered,  which  would  have  made  all  the 
officers  of  the  new  Territory  elective  by  the  people  and  restored  to  New 
Mexico  the  area  that  the  bill  detached  from  her  domain.  Several  memliers 
favored  the  changes  urged  by  Otero  and  Cox,  but  Mr.  Grow,  in  full  control 
under  his  motion  for  the  previous  question,  would  not  consent  to  a  vote 
upon  them.  His  resolution  to  strike  out  from  section  9  the  clause  relating 
to  cases  involving  title  to  slaves  was  adopted,  after  some  feeble  attempts  at 
filibustering  by  the  opposition,  by  a  vote  of  87  to  52.  The  bill  then  was 
put  upon  its  passage,  and  was  passed  by  90  ayes  to  44  nays.  Mr.  Grow 
followed  with  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed, 
and  also  moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  upon  the  table.  Agreement 
to  the  latter  clinched  the  House  proceedings. 

The  bill  now  was  returned  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence  in  the  elision 
from  section  9.  But  in  the  meantime  some  unfriendly  Senators  had  started 
a  movement  yet  to  defeat  it.  On  February  5th,  Senator  Alfred  0.  P.  Nich- 
olson, of  Tennessee,  had  moved  "that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  a  temporary  government  for  the  Territory 
of  Colorado".  Consideration  of  the  motion  was  postponed  until  tlie  next 
day,  when,  at  the  instance  of  Senator  Douglas,  the  motion  was  taken  up 
and  agreed  to.  A  prolonged  discussion  then  ensued.  Senator  Benjamin  F. 
Wade,  of  Ohio,  was  the  first  to  speak : 

"I  hope  the  vote  will  not  be  reconsidered.  Tliat  bill,  settling,  so  far  as  this 
body  is  concerned,  a  very  disputable  maUur,  has  already  passed,  and  gone  to  the 
House  of  Representatives;    and  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  have  it  up  again.     .     .     ." 

Senator  Green  also  protested  against  reconsideration,  saying : 

"Tlie  bill  is  plain  and  simple  in  its  provisions,  containing  nothing  that  infringes 
upon  the  peculiar  views  of  anj'body;  and  for  that  reason,  I  hope  tlie  bill  will  be 
permitted  to  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate;  and  that  the  people  of  Pike's 
Peak,  numbering  sixty  thousand,  may  have  government  and  protection  according 
to  law.     ..." 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Wade  said : 

".  ...  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  bill  satisfies  me ;  but  it  was  a  matter 
of  compromise  among  us.  I  did  not  like  it  very  well;  but  it  was  necessary  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  people  of  that  Territory,  and  therefore  we  agreed 
upon  the  bill,  sucli  =<s  it  was,  as  a  compromise.     .     .     ." 

Senator  Douglas  was  the  leader  of  those  who  favored  reconsideration. 
After  intimating  that  the  bill  had  been  put  through  the  Senate  under  an 
agreement  between  Democratic  and  Repuljlican  Senators  that  had  a  dishon- 
orable savor,  he  went  on  to  say : 

"In  the  first  place,  I  object  to  the  boundary  named  in  the  bill.  Tliis  boundary 
cuts  off  a  large  portion  of  New  Mexico,  and  annexes  it  to  the  new  Territory  of  Colo- 
rado. The  portion  thus  cut  off  is  New  Mexican  territory,  and  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  land  titles  are  derived  from  that  Government;  the  in- 
habitants are  mostly  Mexicans;  they  are  governed  by  Mexican  laws  and  usages 
entirely  incompatible  with  the  laws  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  for  our  own 
people;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  thus  be  separated.  Besides  that,  there 
are  strong  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  done.  By  the  laws  of  New  Mexico  that  [the 
"notch"]  is  slave  territory.  Slavery  exists  there  by  law  to-day.  This  is  detaching 
that  portion  of  slave  territory,  a  piece  of  country  occupied  by  men  of  Mexican  birth 
and  habits,  entirely  identified  with  New  Mexico,  and  not  with  the  new  Territory  of 
Colorado,  and  attaching  it  to  the  new  Territory  of  Colorado.    What  is  to  be  the  con- 
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dition  of  that  territory  [the  "notch"]  by  being  incorporated  into  Colorado?  Is  the 
effect  of  this  bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  [the]  part  of  the  Territory  [Colorado]  thus 
cut  off  from  New  Mexico,  and  to  make  it  free  territory  ?  Is  that  the  compromise 
that  has  been  made.?  If  so,  so  far  as  the  question  of  slavery  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  interfere:  but  I  find,  after  it  is  thus  cut  off.  a  peculiar  provision  is 
inserted  that  the  Territorial  Legislature  shall  pass  no  law  destroying  the  rights  of 
private  property,  ^^^lat  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  Does  it  mean  that  the  Territorial 
Legislature  shall  pass  no  law  whereby  the  right  to  hold  slaves,  according  to  the  laws 
of  New  Mexico,  shall  be  abolished?  Is  that  the  object?  Certainly  there  is  some  ob- 
ject in  inserting  that  provision.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Green]  had  some 
object  in  putting  that  provision  in  the  bill.  If  it  has  been  the  result  of  a  compromise, 
by  which  the  Republican  side  agreed  that  this  slave  territory  shall  be  incorporated 
into  the  other  Territor}-,  and  that  the  Territorial  Legislature  [of  Colorado]  shall 
never  exclude  slavery  from  it — if  that  is  their  agreement,  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  it;  but  I  have  a  further  objection  to  that  clause.  At  first,  it  struck  me  as 
harmless;  but  I  have  a  further  objection.  That  clause,  declaring  that  the  Territorial 
Legislature  shall  pass  no  law  destructive  of  the  rights  of  private  property,  deprives 
the  Territorial  Legislature  of  the  power  of  laying  out  a  road,  a  county  road,  a  Terri- 
torial road,  a  railroad,  or  any  description  of  highway.  They  must  have  the  right  to 
condemn  private  property  for  public  purposes,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  means  of 
communication.  It  seems  that,  in  your  zeal  to  deprive  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
the  power  of  excluding  sli\very.  you  go  so  far  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of 
making  roads  of  any  kind  in  that  Territorj-.     .     .     ." 

In  the  course  of  his  reply  to  tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas,  Senator 
Green  said : 

".  .  .  Honorable  gentlemen  have  conferred  together,  and  they  have  concocted 
a  bill  which  is  unexceptionable  in  all  respects ;  and  if  honorable  gentlemen  cannot 
do  that,  then  I  do  not  know  what  legislators  are  sent  here  for.  It  is  better  to  meet 
together  outside  of  the  Senate,  in  the  committee-rooms,  than  to  come  in  here  and 
consume  time  in  debating  it.  .  .  .  Sir,  this  bill  is  plain  and  simple  in  "all  its 
features.  It  brings  up  no  exciting  subject  of  dispute;  it  stirs  the  passions  of  no 
section  of  the  Union:  it  simply  gives  organization — organism  to  a  people  entitled  to 
it.  On  the  subject  of  the  proposed  southern  boxindary  of  this  Territory,  cutting  off 
a  portion  of  New  ilexico.  I  must  be  permitted  to  make  this  remark:  that  I  thought 
it  ought  not  to  be  cut  off;  but  at  the  same  time  I  was  compelled  to  say  that  I 
thought  so  simply  from  my  desire  to  please  the  Delegate  from  that  Territory;  and 
that  the  proper  division  of  the  territory  required  it  to  be  cut  off.  It  does  not  cut 
off  five  inhabitants,  according  to  my  opinion,  and  not  a  single  'nigger'  [Laughter]. 
The  idea,  therefore,  of  throwing  slave  property  into  a  new  organization,  where  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  be  protected,  or  not,  is  'all  in  my  eye'.  There  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  it.  There  is  not  a  slave  in  it.  I  am  told  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  there  are  only  twenty-four  in  the  whole  of  New  Mexico.  Up  there 
around  Fort  Massachusetts,  north  of  37  degrees,  there  is  not  one  single  slave. 

rSenator  CoUamer  here  interjected  the  remark;  "Twenty- four  is  the  number 
that  appears  by  the  census  returns".] 

"I  understand  [Mr.  Green  continuing].  Now,  Mr.  President,  here  are  Union- 
loving  and  L'nion-saving  people  petitioning  and  begging  for  36  degrees  30  minutes 
to  be  the  line  between  tlie  slave  and  non-slavehokiing  territory.  If  we  are  all  so 
keen  for  36  degrees  30  minutes,  when  I  agree  to  37  degrees  I  am  surely  not  doing 
very  wrong.  But  one  word  beyond  that.  This  bill  does  not  prohibit  slavery  any- 
where, and  it  does  not  establish  slavery  anywhere :  it  is  a  perfect  carte  hlanche. 
It  is  without  expression  on  the  subject  either  way.  The  Senator  [Mr.  Douglas]  says 
that  there  is  a  very  peculiar  provision  put  there,  'that  no  law  shall  be  passed  impair- 
ing the  rights  of  private  property'.  If  there  is  not  such  a  provision  in  every  consti- 
tution in  the  thirty-four  States  of  this  Union,  I  am  deceived;  and  if  the  Senator  the 
other  day  did  not  say  he  took  no  exception  to  that,  I  am  deceived  again.     .     .     ." 

In  his  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Green's  defense  of  tlie  bill.  Senator  Douglas 
said : 
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"Those  boundaries,  in  my  opinion,  are  wrong,  because  tliey  divide  New  Mexico. 
Whether  an}'  of  the  negro  slaves  returned  by  the  census  are  in  that  part  of  the 
Territory  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  nor  does  he  [ilr.  Green]  :  hence  he  cannot  assert, 
with  any  more  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that  tliey  are  not  within  that  part  of  the 
Territory,  than  I  can  that  they  are.  I  do  not  know,  nor  does  he.  It  is  slave  terri- 
tory by  law;  and  there  is  a  provision  in  this  Territorial  bill  [for  Colorado],  that 
they  shall  not  destroy  private  property.  Xow.  sir,  if  the  provision  was  not  intended 
to  apply  to  the  slavery  question,  what  is  it  put  there  for?  The  Senator  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  there  is  the  same  provision  in  the  State  constitutions.  Tlie  provi- 
sion of  the  State  constitutions  is,  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public 
uses  without  full  compensation.  If  he  will  put  in  that  clause,  he  will  bring  it  within 
Eome  known  principle  of  legislation.  But  here  is  a  provision  that  private  property 
shall  not  be  taken  for  any  purpose,  with  or  without  compensation.  What  is  it  put 
there  for?     The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wade]  says  'compromise'.     .     .     ." 

So  the  debate  upon  the  soiithem  boundary  of  "Colorado"  and  also  upon 
the  "peculiar  provision"  ran  on  and  on.  Finally,  Senator  William  il.  Gwin, 
of  California,  introduced  the  following  new  and  quite  different  rea.son?  for 
recalling  the  bill : 

"I  will  vote  to  reconsider,  because  I  have'lieen  cheated  out  of  the  name.  Tlie 
Territory  in  which  the  Colorado  river  is,  through  which  it  runs,  I  think  ought  to  have 
the  name  of  Colorado.  I  think  it  is  the  handsomest  name  that  could  be  given  to  any 
Territory  or  State.  I  am  going  to  vote  to  reconsider,  in  order  to  strike  that  name 
out.  That  is  my  objection  to  the  bill.  I  want  to  give  that  name  to  the  Territory 
o{  Arizona." 

Immediately  after  Jlr.  Gwin's  remarks,  the  question  was  taken  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  the  Senate  refused  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  by  nays  31,  yeas  10;  the  vote  of  Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
being  among  the  latter. 

On  Februan'  19th,  the  House  notified  the  Senate  that  it  had  passed 
the  Senate's  bill  for  "Colorado"  with  an  amendment,  and  asked  the  upj^er 
house  to  concur  therein.  But  the  bill  as  amended  was  not  taken  up  in  the 
Senate  until  February  26th.  After  the  House  amendment,  eliminating 
from  section  9  the  clause  relative  to  cases  involving  title  to  slaves,  had  been 
read,  Senator  Douglas  arose  and  said : 

"The  bill  seems  to  have  been  based  on  the  theory  of  striking  out  the  word 
'slavery',  or  'slave',  wherever  they  api^eared  in  former  bills.  In  pursuance  of  that 
theory,  they  have  stricken  out,  in  the  first  section,  the  words : 

"  'And  that  when  the  said  Territory  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  it  shall  be  received  with  slavery  or  without,  as  its  constitution  may  prescribe 
at  the  time  of  admission.' 

"As  the  bill  stood  when  the  Senate  passed  it,  the  decision  of  the  Territorial 
Court  on  a  question  affecting  slave  property  could  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  By  this  amendment  the  right  of  appeal  is  taken  away :  and 
the  decision  of  the  Territorial  Courts  is  made  final  and  conclusive  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  slave  property. 

"The  Territorial  judges  are  to  be  appointed  by  a  Republican  President,  and  the 
presumption  is  that  they  will  be  men  who  will  agree  with  their  [the  Republicans'] 
theory  of  the  slavery  question.  They  will  appoint  Territorial  judges  who  hold  the 
doctrine  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  right  of  property  in  slaves.  They  having 
the  power  to  appoint  all  judges,  and  intending  to  exercise  that  power  so  as  to  have 
judges  of  their  own  way  of  thinking,  of  course  they  will  have  a  decision  adverse  to 
slavery  in  every  instance." 

Mr.  Douglas  also  pointed  out  that  the  organic  act  for  the  Territories 
of  Kansas  and  ISTebraska,  which  was  passed  in  May,  1854,  had  provided  for 
such  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  .States,  without  serious 
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objection  by  any  one.  But  the  majority  of  the  Senators  were  not  moved 
by  his  remarks,  and  the  debate  was  not  greatly  prolonged.  By  a  yote  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  which  had  defeated  the  motion  to  reconsider,  the 
Senate  concurred  in  the  House  amendment.  The  bill  went  to  the  President 
on  the  next  day,  and  on  the  28th  (of  February-)  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
received  notice  from  him  that  he  had  signed  it. 

As  a  new  TeiTitory  without  an  appropriation  from  the  National  Treas- 
ury would  turn  out  to  be  a  shadow  rather  than  a  substance,  the  following 
provisions  financing  Colorado  Territory  were  hurriedly  inserted  in  the 
pending  appropriation  bill  for  sundry  civil  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  July  1,  1861,  and  which  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
March  2d : 

"For  salaries  of  Governor,  three  judges,  and  Secretary,  ten  thousand  tive 
hundred  dollars. 

'Tor  contingent  expenses  of  said  Territory,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

"For  compensation  and  mileage  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
officers,  clerks,  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Assembly,  twenty  thousand  dollars." 

The  Senate  bills  for  organizing  the  "Territories  of  Nevada  and  Dakota" 
also  were  passed  at  that  session  of  Congress,  immediately  after  the  final 
action  upon  the  Colorado  measure,  and  were  signed  by  the  President  on 
March  2d.  But  the  pending  bill  for  "Arizona"'  failed  to  be  taken  up  for 
conclusive  consideration. 

As  Senator  Douglas  had  stated,  the  organic  act  for  Colorado  (wliich  is 
appended  to  this  chapter)  is  dumb  as  to  slaver}-,  unless  the  "peculiar  pro- 
vision'" for  preserving  the  rights  of  private  property  (see  section  6,  of  the 
organic  act)  might  have  been  construed  as  applying  to  slave  property.  So, 
also,  as  to  the  acts  for  Nevada  and  Dakota,  which  contained  the  same  clause. 
Slave-owners  were  at  liberty  to  take  their  servants  into  any  of  the  three  new 
Territories  and  there  to  hold  them  without  lawful  molestation;  wliile  that 
part  of  Colorado  which  had  been  detached  from  Xew  Mexico  legally  and 
actually  was  slave  soil,  under  a  law  enacted  by  tlie  Legislative  Assembly  of 
that  Territory  in  1859.  A  few  slaves  were  brought  into  Colorado  from  the 
States  in  1861. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  our  State  as  to  who  first  suggested 
"Colorado"'  as  a  name  for  our  division  of  the  Union,  and  which  Senator 
Gwin  thought  to  be  "the  handsomest  name  that  could  lae  given  to  any  Ter- 
ritor;^  or  State".  Each  of  several  men  have  claimed  the  honor.  But  it  is 
in  Senator  Green's  bill,  reported  in  April,  I860,  that  we  find  the  first  record 
of  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  name  for  a  Territory  of  the  United  States.  In  a 
letter  received  by  the  present  writer  several  years  ago  from  Mr.  Beverly 
D.  AVilliams,  now  deceased,  but  who  at  that  time  was  living  in  the  city 
of  Little  Eock,  Arkansas,  the  pioneer  "Delegate  from  Jefferson  Territory" 
said  that  he  suggested  the  name  to  Senator  Green  before  the  latter's  bill  had 
been  drafted.  It  is  quite  probable  tliat  j\Ir.  Williams'  memory  was  serving 
him  faithfully.  Major  William  Gilpin  was  prominent  among  those  who 
took  credit  for  having  proposed  it.  Tlie  distinction  has  teen  very  generally 
accorded  to  Senator  Henry  Wilson ;  but,  as  w-e  have  seen,  he  was  merely 
instrumental,  at  the  request  of  the  delegate  from  the  Pike's  Peak  country 
(probably  Mr.  Williams),  in  restoring  the  name  to  Senator  Green's  bill 
after  both  "Jefferson"  and  "Idaho"  successively  had  been  substituted  for  it. 
The  word  is  a  Spanish  adjective,  meaning  "florid",  "ruddy,"  and,  by  exten- 
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sion,  rather  a  deep  reddisli-brown.  The  name  was  bestowed  upon  the  Colo- 
rado Eiver  because  of  the  discoloration  of  its  water  in  times  of  freshets  by 
silt  from  the  reddish  rocks  of  the  region  it  drains.  The  word  is  used  by 
makers  of  cigars  to  denote  an  intermediate  color-grade  of  their  products, 
between  "Claro" — a  light  brown,  and  "Maduro" — darkish,  or  vero-inE;-  upon 
black. 

A  great  variety  of  names  for  the  Territory  other  than  those  proposed 
in  Congress  had  been  suggested  to  the  Territorial  Committees  by  citizens 
of  the  Pike's  Peak  country  and  others.  These  were  "Arapahoe",  "Lula" 
(said  to  mean  "Mountain  Fairy"),  "Montana",  "Nemara",  "San  Juan", 
"Yampa"',  "Wapola",  "Lafayette",  "Columbus",  and  "Franklin".  Still 
others  were  suggested,  by  another  outsider.  In  a  letter  written  on  January 
T,  1859,  by  James  K.  Snowden,  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  to  Dele- 
gate H.  J.  Graham,  at  Washington,  the  former,  after  reporting  to  Mr.  Gra- 
ham the  result  of  the  assay  of  some  "gold  grains"  which  the  delegate  had 
placed  in  his  hands,  went  on  to  say : 

"Having  thus  given  the  inforniatiun  asked  for,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  single 
remark.  If  gold  is  to  be  found  in  the  region  of  the  Park  mountains  and  the  branches 
of  the  Platte  in  the  quantity  _your  remarks  would  lead  us  to  expect,  it  is  veiy  evident 
that  a  large  and  enterprising  population  will  soon  find  their  way  thither,  and  hence 
in  a  few  years  the  name  'Colona',  which  has  been  suggested  for  that  country  [by 
Mr.  Colfax's  bill  of  January  0,  18.">9],  will  become  strikingly  misappropriate.  May  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  some  name  peculiar  to  that  region  be  selected?  as,  for  exam- 
ple, 'Arapahoe',  or  'Cheyenne';  or  'Platte',  or  'Kioway'.  If  it  were  not  that  I 
prefer  any  name  that  will  serve  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  that  counti-y,  I  would  even  recommend  'The  Parks',  'Pike's  Peak',  or  'Long's  Peak' 
as  more  appropriate  and  desirable  than  a  name  which  has  no  local  interest,  and 
only  expresses  a  condition  of  dependence.  When  it  would  become  a  State  it  would 
cease  to  be  a  Coloiiia." 

But,  by  a  happy  circumstance,  the  more  appropriate  of  all  was  given 
the  new  Territory  in  the  organic  act.  There  were  some  objections  to  "Jef- 
ferson" tecause  it  was  the  name  of  a  man.  It  was  said  that,  aside  from  the 
name  of  the  first  President,  that  of  no  man  should  he  attached  to  anv  sub- 
division of  the  Xation.  But,  notwithstanding  the  inherent  weakness  and 
recognized  impotency  of  "Jefferson  Territory",  its  name  had  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  sentiments  of  its  people,  was  in  common  use,  and  doubtless  was 
preferred  at  the  time  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Pike's  Peak  population. 
However,  as  they  were  at  last  to  have  a  duly  constituted  government,  the 
people  were  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  name  under  which  it  was 
to  operate. 

President  Buchanan  might  have  appointed  the  executive  and  judicial 
officers  for  the  new  Territory  had  he  chosen  so  to  do.  But  he  left  their 
selection  to  his  successor.  On  March  22d  (1861),  President  Lincoln  sent 
a  message  to  the  Senate,  which  was  then  in  special  session,  in  which  he 
nominated  for  Governor,  Major  William  Gilpin,  of  Missouri;  for  Secretary, 
Lewis  L.  Weld,  of  Colorado;  for  Attorney-General,  William  L.  Stoughton, 
of  Illinois;  for  Surveyor-General,  Francis  M.  Case,  of  Ohio;  for  Marshal, 
Copeland  Townsend,  of  Colorado;  for  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  B.  F. 
Hall,  of  New  York;  S.  N.  Pettis,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Charles  L.  Armour, 
of  Ohio.  The  Senate  confinned  these  nominations  immediately.  Some 
eight  months  later  (November  7,  1861),  Governor  Gilpin  completed  the 
executive  machinery  of  the  Territory  by  appointing  James  P.  Benson,  Treas- 
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urer;  William  W.  DeLano,  Auditor;  and  William  J.  Curtice,  Superiutendeut 
of  Schools. 

It  will  be  observed  that  but  two  of  the  President's  appointees  were  citi- 
zens of  Colorado — a  number  equalled  by  that  of  the  Ohio  men  in  the  list. 
There  was  a  strong  local  sentiment,  which  was  supported  by  several  men 
prominent  at  Washington,  in  favor  of  having  the  Denver  City  pioneer.  Gen- 
eral William  Larimer,  Jr.,  appointed  Governor;  but  it  was  unable  to  over- 
come the  influences  that  were  brought  to  bear  in  behalf  of  Major  Gilpin. 

Although  Colorado  Territory  nominally  became  a  political  sub-division 
of  the  Nation  by  the  proceedings  at  Washin^e^ton  in  February  and  March, 
its  government  was  not  made  an  actuality  until  the  beginning  of  the  autumn 
of  that  year.  Governor  Gilpin  did  not  reach  the  Territory's  capital  until 
May  27th;  the  other  non-resident  appointees  following  him  soon  afterward. 
The  Governor's  arrival  at  Denver  thus  was  noted  in  the  issue  of  the  Daihi 
Rocky  Mouniain  News,  of  that  date : 

"Col.  Gilpin,  Gov.  of  this  Territory,  arrived  from  tlie  States  by  this  afternoon's 
Express  coach.  We  believe  the  citizens  of  Colorado,  of  all  sections  and  parties,  will 
extend  to  this  well-known  pioneer  and  friend  of  this  country  a  cordial  and  unani- 
mous welcome.  He  has  written  and  spoken  respecting  this  section  of  the  Great 
West  for  many  years,  and.  to  no  small  extent,  developed  and  controlled  an  interest 
in  the  States  respecting  these  Eocky  Mountains,  which  does  now.  and  hereafter 
will  continue,  to  benefit  and  magnify  our  Territory. 

"Let  the  committees  of  our  penjjle,  appointed  some  weeks  ago.  now  conclude 
the  arrangements  to  give  the  Governor  a  warm,  sensible,  hospitable  and  high-toned 
reception." 

The  reception  took  place  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  in  front  cf  one  of 
Denver's  pioneer  hotels,  the  Tremont  House,  which  building  is  still  stand- 
ing, on  the  westward  side  of  Twelfth  Street,  where  Blake  Street  joins  that 
thoroughfare.  The  "exercises"  consisted  of  speeches  of  welcome,  a  response 
thereto,  introductions,  music,  and  much  cheering. 

During  the  month  of  June,  Governor  Gilpin  ^nsited  nearly  every  settled 
part  of  liis  domain,  to  become  acquainted  with  its  people  and  to  see  for 
himself  the  progress  that  had  been  made ;  and  on  July  8th  he  was  formally 
inaugurated. 

On  July  10th,  the  Governor  aunounced  by  proclamation  that  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  him  he  had  divided  the  Territory  into  three  judi- 
cial districts,  and  that  the  District  Court  of  the  First  District  should  be  held 
at  Denver  City;  that  of  the  Second  at  Central  City;  and  that  of  the  Third 
at  Canon  City.  On  July  11th,  he  proclaimed  that  he  had  divided  the  Ter- 
ritory, for  legislative  purposes,  into  nine  council  districts  (the  equivalents 
of  senatorial  districts  in  a  State),  and  thirteen  representative  districts;  and 
appointed  Monday,  August  19th,  as  the  day  for  Jiolding  an  election  ho  choose 
a  Delegate  in  Congress  and  members  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature.  Another  proclamation,  on  July  22d,  appointed  a  term  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory,  for  the  First  Judicial  District,  to  begin 
at  Denver  City  on  the  first  Monday  in  September;  and  a  term  for  the 
Second  District,  to  begin  at  Central  City  on  the  third  Monday  in  that 
month.  James  E.  Dalliba,  of  Denver,  had  been  appointed  Attorney-General 
of  Colorado,  by  President  Lincoln,  on  August  18th,  in  place  of  William  L. 
Stoughton. 

At  the  election  on  August  19th,  the  only  vote  which  was  general 
tltroughout  the  Territory  was  that  for  a  Delegate  in  Congress,  for  which 
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position  tliere  were  two  candidates — Beverly  D.  Williams,  the  "Delegate 
from  Jefferson  Territoi7",  and  Hiram  P.  Bennet,  both  of  Denver  City.  Of 
the  9,597  ballots  cast,  6,703  were  for  Mr.  Bennet  (who,  at  the  time  of  this 
wi-iting,  is  still  living  in  Denver),  2,892  for  Mr.  Williams,  and  2  "scatter- 
ing". As  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  had  caused  many  citizens  of  the 
Territory  to  return  to  their  former  homes,  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
for  these  candidates  was  much  smaller  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
election  occurred  three  or  four  months  earlier.  However,  it  seems  far  short 
of  what  it  should  have  been  for  the  population  that  remained,  if  the  census, 
required  to  be  taken  by  section  4  of  the  organic  act,  and  which  had  been 
completed  by  the  middle  of  July,  were  trustworthy.  According  to  that 
enumeration,  the  Territory  contained,  exclusive  of  Indians,  25,331  people^ 
18,136  "white  males  over  21",  2,622  "white  males  under  21",  4,484 
"females",  and  89  negToes. 

At  the  district  elections  the  following-named  persons  were  chosen  for 
the  Territorial  Legislative  Assembly :  Members  of  the  Council — Dr.  E.  A. 
Arnold,  A.  U.  Colby,  John  M.  Francisco,  Hiram  J.  Graham,  C.  W.  Mather, 
H.  F.  Parker,  Samuel  M.  Robbins,  Amos  Steck,  and  R.  B.  Willis.  Repre- 
sentatives—Jesus M.  Barela,  Jerome  B.  Chaffee,  George  M.  Chileott,  George 
F.  Crocker,  Jose  Victor  Garcia,  Charles  F.  Holly,  J.  H.  Noteware,  William 
A.  Rankin,  Edwin  Scudder,  Daniel  Steele,  0.  A.  Whittemore,  E.  S.  Wilhite, 
and  Daniel  Witter. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  TeiTitory  had  been  organized,  and  rules  and 
regulations  for  practice  therein  adopted,  on  July  10th.  The  first  term  of 
a  District  Court  was  opened  in  Denver  City,  pursuant  to  the  Governor's 
proclamation  on  the  subject,  on  September  2d,  "at  the  new  Court  rooms  on 
Fifth  Street".  But  no  business  was  done  until  the  next  day,  when  a  grand 
jury  was  impanelled. 

A  week  later  (on  September  9th),  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Territory  met  in  Denver  City.  Xo  organization  was  effected  until  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  Dr.  E.  A.  Arnold  was  elected  President  of  the  Council, 
and  Charles  F.  Holly  Speaker  of  the  House.  Governor  Gilpin  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  new  body  of  lawmakers  a  long  and  excellent  message. 

Of  "Our  Legislative  Halls",  the  issue  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of 
September  10th  had  the  following  to  say : 

"Tlie  places  prepared  for  the  two  branches  of  our  Legislature  are  convenient 
and  comfortable.  The  Council  chamber  is  in  the  building  directly  opposite  the 
Broadwell  House,  on  Larimer  street  [southeast  corner  of  Larimer  and  Sixteenth 
streets] ;  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  new  building  adjoining  the  Post 
Office.  Both  are  well  fitted  up  for  the  convenience  of  members,  and  the  lobby  is 
provided  with  seats  capable  of  accommodating  an  hundred  or  more  spectators." 

So,  within  about  three  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  permanent 
American  settlement  of  the  Pike's  Peak  country,  the  lawfully-constituted 
government  of  this  new  division  of  United  States  territory  went  into  oper- 
ation. 


"An  Act  to  Provide  a  Temporary  Government  for  the  Territory  of  Colorado." 
"Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  all  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  included  within  the  following  limits,  viz:  commencing  on  the  thirty- 
seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude  where  the  twenty-fifth  meridian  of  longitude  west 
from  Washington  crosses  the  same ;    thence  north  on  said  meridian  to  the  forty-first 
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parallel  of  north  latitude :  thence  west  along  said  parallel  west  to  the  thirty-second 
meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Washington ;  thence  south  on  said  meridian  to  the 
northern  line  of  New  Mexico;  thence  along  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north 
latitude  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  erected  into  a  tempo- 
rary government  by  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado:  Provided,  That  nothing 
in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  impair  the  rights  of  person  or  property 
now  pertaining  to  the  Indians  in  said  Territory,  so  long  as  such  rights  shall  remain 
unextinguished  by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  such  Indians,  or  to  include 
any  territory  which,  by  treaty  with  any  Indian  tribe,  is  not.  without  the  consent  of 
said  tribe,  to  be  included  within  the  territorial  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  any  State 
or  Territory;  but  all  such  territory  shall  be  excepted  out  of  the  boundaries  and  con- 
stitute no  part  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  until  said  tribe  shall  signify  their  assent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  included  within  the  said  Territory,  or  to 
affect  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  make  any  regulations 
respecting  such  Indians,  their  lands,  property,  or  other  rights,  by  treaty,  law  or 
otherwise,  which  it  would  have  been  competent  for  the  Government  to  make  if  this 
act  had  never  passed:  Provided  further,  Tliat  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  inhibit  the  Government  of  the  United  States  from  dividing  said  Terri- 
tory into  two  or  more  Territories,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  Congress 
shall  deem  convenient  and  proper,  or  from  attaching  any  portion  thereof  to  any 
other  Territory  or  State. 

"Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  executive  power  and  authority  in 
and  over  said  Territory  of  Colorado  shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor,  who  sliall  hold  his 
office  for  four  years,  and  until  his  successor  shall  Ije  appointed  and  qualified,  unless 
sooner  removed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  Governor  shall  reside 
within  said  Territory,  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  thereof,  shall  per- 
form the  duties  and  receive  the  emoluments  of  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and 
shall  approve  all  laws  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  before  they  shall  take 
effect;  he  may  grant  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  laws  of  said  Territory,  and 
reprieves  for  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  until  the  decision  of  the 
President  can  be  made  known  thereon:  he  shall  commission  all  officers  under  the 
laws  of  said  Territory,  and  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

"Sec.  .3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  there  shall  be  a  secretary  of  said 
Territory,  who  shall  reside  therein,  and  hold  his  office  for  four  years,  unless  sooner 
removed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  he  shall  record  and  preserve  all  the 
laws  and  proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  hereinafter  constituted,  and  all  the 
acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Governor  in  his  executive  department:  he  shall  transmit 
one  copy  of  the  laws  and  one  copy  of  the  executive  proceedings,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  December  in  each  year,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  two  copies  of  the  laws  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  for  the  use  of  Congress.  And  in  case  of  the  death, 
removal,  or  resignation,  or  other  necessary  absence  of  the  Governor  of  the  Territory, 
the  secretary  shall  have,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  execute  and 
perform  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Governor  during  such  vacancy  or  necessary 
absence,  or  until  another  Governor  shall  be  duly  appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

"Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  legislative  power  and  authority 
of  said  Territory  shall  be  vested  in  the  Governor  and  a  Legislative  Assembly.  The 
Legislative  Assembly  shall  consist  of  a  council  and  house  of  representatives.  Tlie 
council  shall  consist  of  nine  members,  which  m.ay  be  increased  to  thirteen,  having 
the  qualifications  of  voters  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  whose  term  of  service  shall 
continue  two  years.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  consist  of  thirteen  members, 
which  may  be  increased  to  twenty-six,  possessing  the  same  qualifications  as  pre- 
scribed for  members  of  the  council,  and  whose  term  of  service  shall  continue  one  year. 
An  apportionment  shall  be  made,  as  nearly  equal  as  practicable,  among  the  several 
counties  or  districts,  for  the  election  of  the  council  and  house  of  representatives, 
giving  to  each  section  of  the  Territory  representation  in  the  ratio  of  its  population 
(Indians  excepted)  as  nearly  as  may  be:  and  the  members  of  the  council  and  of  the 
house  of  representatives  shall  reside  in,  and  be  inhabitants  of,  the  district  for  which 
they  may  be  elected,  respectively.  Previous  to  the  first  election  the  Governor  shall 
cause  a  census  or  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  and  districts  of  the 
Territory  to  be  taken;  and  the  first  election  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  places 
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and  be  conducted  in  such  manner  as  the  Governor  shall  appoint  and  direct;  and 
he  shall,  at  the  same  time,  declare  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  council  and 
house  of  representatives  to  which  each  of  the  coimties  or  districts  shall  be  entitled 
under  this  act.  The  number  of  persons  authorized  to  be  elected,  having  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  each  of  said  council  districts  for  members  of  the  council,  shall 
be  decla  red  by  the  Governor  to  be  duly  elected  to  the  council ;  and  the  person  or 
persons  authorized  to  be  elected  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  the  house 
of  representatives,  equal  to  the  number  to  vphieh  each  county  or  district  shall  be 
entitled,  shall  be  declared  by  the  Governor  to  be  elected  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives:  Provided,  That  in  case  of  a  tie  between  two  or  more  persons  voted 
for  the  Governor  shall  order  a  new  election  to  supply  the  vacancy  made  by  such  tie. 
And  the  persons  thus  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  shall  meet  at  such  place 
and  on  such  day  as  the  Governor  shall  appoint;  but  thereafter  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  holding  and  conducting  all  elections  by  the  people,  and  the  apportioning 
the  representation  in  the  several  counties  or  districts  to  the  council  and  house  of 
the  first  election,  and  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  within  the  said  Territory ;  but  the 
representatives,  according  to  the  population,  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  as  well  as 
the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Legislative  Assembly: 
Provided,  Tliat  no  one  session  shall  exceed  the  terra  of  forty  days,  except  the  first, 
which  may  be  extended  to  sixty  days,  but  no  longer. 

"Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of 
said  Territory  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  including  those  recognized  as 
citizens  by  the  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  concluded  February  two,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  the  treaty  negotiated  with  the  same  country  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
qualifications  of  voters  and  of  holding  office  at  all  subsequent  elections  shall  be  such 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

"See.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  legislative  power  of  the  Terri- 
tory shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of  the  [this]  act;  but  no  law  shall  be 
passed  interfering  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil;  no  tax  shall  be  imposed 
upon  the  property  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  the  lands  or  other  property  of 
non-residents  be  taxed  higher  than  the  lands  or  other  property  of  residents;  nor 
shall  any  law  be  passed  Impairing  the  rights  of  private  property;  nor  shall  any 
discrimination  be  made  in  taxing  diff'erent  kinds  of  property;  but  all  property  sub- 
ject to  taxation  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  property  taxed. 

"Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  township,  district,  and  county 
officers,  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  shall  be  appointed  or  elected,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  provided  by  the  Governor  and  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  Territory.  The  Governor  shall  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Legislative  council,  appoint  all  officers  not  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for ;  and  in  the  first  instance  the  Governor  alone  may  appoint  all  said  officers, 
who  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, and  shall  lay  off  the  necessary  districts  for  members  of  the  council  and  house  of 
representatives,  and  all  other  officers. 

"Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  member  of  the  Legisla.tive  Assem- 
bly shall  hold  or  be  appointed  to  any  office  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the 
salary  or  emoluments  of  which  shall  have  been  increased,  while  he  was  a  member, 
during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  and  for  one  year  after  the  expiration  of 
such  term;  and  no  person  holding  a  commission  or  appointment  under  the  United 
States,  except  postmasters,  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  or  shall 
hold  any  office  under  the  government  of  said  Territory. 

"Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  judical  power  of  said  Territory 
shall  be  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  district  courts,  probate  courts,  and  in  justices 
of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court  shall  consist  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associate 
justices,  any  two  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  who  shall  hold  a  term  at 
the  seat  of  government  of  said  Territory  annually;  and  they  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  the  period  of  four  years."  The  said  Territory  shall  be  divided  into  three 
judicial  districts,  and  a  district  court  shall  be  held  in  each  of  said  districts  by  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  prescribed 
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by  law:  and  the  said  Judges  sliall,  after  their  appointments,  respectively,  reside  in 
the  districts  which  shall  be  assigned  them.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts 
herein  provided  for,  both  appellate  and  original,  and  that  of  the  probate  courts  and 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  shall  be  as  limited  by  law:  Provided,  That  justices  of 
the  peace  and  probate  courts  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  of  any  matter  in  contro- 
versy when  the  title  and  boundaries  of  land  may  be  in  dispute,  or  where  the  debt 
or  sum  claimed  shall  exceed  one  hundred  dollars ;  and  the  said  supreme  and  district 
courts,  respectively,  shall  possess  chancery  as  well  as  common  law  jurisdiction;  and 
authority  for  redress  of  all  wrongs  committed  against  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  the  Territorj-,  affecting  persons  or  property.  Each  district 
court  or  the  judge  thereof  shall  appoint  its  clerk,  who  shall  also  be  the  register  in 
chancery,  and  shall  keep  his  otiice  at  the  place  \\'here  the  court  may  be  held.  Writs 
of  error,  bills  of  exceptions,  and  appeals,  shall  be  allowed  in  all  cases  from  the  final 
decisions  of  said  district  courts  to  the  supreme  court,  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law;  but  in  no  case  removed  to  the  supreme  court  shall  trial  by 
jurj'  be  allowed  in  said  court.  The  supreme  court,  or  the  justices  thereof,  shall  ap- 
point its  own  clerk;  and  every  clerk  shall  hold  his  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
court  for  which  he  shall  have  been  appointed.  Writs  of  error  and  appeals  from  the 
final  decisions  of  said  supreme  court  shall  be  allowed,  and  may  be  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  regu- 
lations as  from  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  where  the  value  of  the 
property  or  the  amount  in  controversy,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  oath  or  affirmation 
of  either  party,  or  other  competent  witness,  shall  exceed  one  thousand  dollars ;  and 
each  of  the  said  district  courts  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction,  in  all 
cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  is  vested  in 
the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States;  and  the  said  supreme  and  district 
courts  of  the  said  Territory,  and  the  respective  judges  thereof,  shall  and  may  grant 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  in  all  cases  in  which  the  same  are  grantable  by  the  judges 
of  the  United  States  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  the  first  six  days  of  every 
term  of  said  courts,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary,  shall  be  appropriated 
to  the  trial  of  causes  arising  under  the  said  Constitution  and  laws,  and  writs  of 
error  and  appeals  in  all  such  cases  shall  be  made  to  the  supreme  court  of  said  Ter- 
ritory the  same  as  in  other  cases.  Tlie  said  clerk  shall  receive  in  all  such  cases 
the  same  fees  which  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts  of  Oregon  Territory  received  for 
similar  services. 

'"Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  appointed  an  attorney 
for  said  Territory,  who  shall  continue  in  office  for  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed 
by  the  President,  and  who  shall  receive  the  same  fees  and  salary  as  the  attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  late  Territory  of  Oregon.  There  shall  also  be  a  marshal 
for  the  Territory  appointed,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  four  years,  unless  sooner 
removed  by  the  President,  and  who  shall  execute  all  processes  issuing  from  the 
said  courts  when  exercising  their  jurisdiction  as  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the 
United  States;  he  shall  perform  the  duties,  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  and 
penalties,  and  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  the  marshal  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  late  Territory  of  Oregon,  and  shall,  in  addition,  be  paid  two 
hundred  dollars  annually  as  a  compensation  for  extra  services. 

"Sec.  Jl.  And  be  it  further  enxicted,  That  the  Governor,  secretary,  chief  jus- 
tice and  associate  justices,  attornej',  and  marshal,  shall  be  nominated  and,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Governor  and  secretary  to  be  appointed  as  aforesaid  shall,  before  they 
act  as  such,  respectively  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  before  the  district  judge  or 
some  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  limits  of  said  Territory  duly  authorized  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  affirmations  by  the  laws  now  in  force  therein,  or  before  the  Chief 
Justice  or  some  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices,  which  said  oaths,  when  so  taken,  shall  be  certified  by  the 
person  by  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  taken :  and  such  certificates  shall  be  re- 
ceived and  recorded  by  the  secretary  among  the  executive  proceedings;  and  the  chief 
justice  and  associate  justices,  and  all  other  civil  officers  in  said  Territory,  before 
tney  act  as  such,  shall  take  a  like  oath  or  affirmation  before  the  said  Governor  or 
secretary,  or  some  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  Territory  who  may  be  duly 
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commissioneil  and  qualified,  which  said  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  certified  and 
transmitted  by  the  person  taking  the  same  to  the  secretary,  to  be  by  him  recorded 
as  aforesaid;  and  afterwards  the  like  oath  or  affirmation  shall  lie  taken,  certified, 
and  recorded  in  such  manner  and  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  Governor 
shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  as  Governor,  and  one  thou- 
sand dollars  as  superintendent  of  Indian  aflTairs ;  the  chief  justice  and  associate 
justices  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars;  the  secre- 
tary shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  The  said  salaries 
shall  be  paid  quarter-yearly  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  members  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  three  dollars  each  per  day 
during  their  attendance  at  the  session  thereof,  and  three  dollars  for  every  twenty 
miles  travel  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  said  sessions,  estimated  according  to 
the  nearest  usually  traveled  route.  There  shall  be  appropriated  annually  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  by  the  Governor  to  defray  the  contingent 
expenses  of  the  Territory.  There  shall  also  be  appropriated  annually  a  sufficient 
sum,  to  be  expended  by  the  secretarj'  of  the  Territory,  and  upon  an  estimate  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  Legislative  As.sembly,  the  printing  of  the  laws,  and  other  incidental  expenses; 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  shall  annually  account  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  manner  in  which  the  aforesaid  sum  shall  have 
been  expended. 

"Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Territory  of  Colorado  shall  hold  its  first  session  at  such  time  and  place  in  said  Ter- 
ritory as  the  Governor  thereof  shall  appoint  and  direct ;  and  at  said  first  session,  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  the  Governor  and  Legislative  As- 
sembly shall  proceed  to  locate  and  establish  the  seat  of  government  for  said  Terri- 
tory at  such  place  as  they  may  deem  eligible;  which  place,  however,  shall  there- 
after be  subject  to  be  changed  by  the  said  Governor  and  Legislative  Assembly. 

"Sec.  13.  And  be  it  furtlier  enacted,  That  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  to  serve  during  each  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  elected  by  the  voters  qualified  to  elect  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  are  exercised  and  enjoyed 
by  the  Delegates  from  the  several  other  Territories  of  the  United  States  to  the  said 
House  of  Representatives.  The  first  election  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  places 
and  be  conducted  in  such  manner  as  the  Governor  shall  appoint  and  direct,  and  at 
all  subsequent  elections  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  shall  be 
prescribed  by  law.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared 
by  the  Governor  to  be  duly  elected,  and  a  certificate  thereof  shall  be  given  accord- 
ingly. 

"Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  the  land  in  the  said  Terri- 
tory shall  be  surveyed,  under  the  direction  of  [the]  Government  of  the  United  States, 
preparatory  to  bringing  the  same  into  market,  sections  numbered  sixteen  and  thirty- 
six  in  each  township  in  said  Territory  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  reserved 
for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  schools  in  the  States  hereafter  to  be  erected  out 
of  the  same. 

"Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  temporarily  and  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  Governor  of  said  Territory  may  define  the  judicial  districts  of  said 
Territory,  and  assign  the  judges  who  may  be  appointed  for  said  Territory  to  the 
several  districts,  and  also  appoint  the  time  and  places  for  holding  courts  in  the 
several  counties  or  subdivisions  in  each  of  said  judicial  districts  by  proclamation  to 
be  issued  by  him;  but  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  their  first  or  any  subsequent  ses- 
sion may  organize,  alter,  or  modify  such  judicial  districts,  and  assign  the  judges, 
and  alter  the  times  and  places  of  holding  the  courts,  as  to  them  shall  seem  proper 
and  convenient. 

"Sec.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  are  not  locally  inapplicable  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
within  the  said  Territory  of  Colorado  as  elsewhere  within  the  United  States. 

"See.  17.  And  6e  it  further  enacted.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  surveyor  general  for  Colorado,  who  sliall  locate  his  office  at  such 
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place  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  whose 
duties,  powers,  obligations,  responsibilities,  compensation,  and  allowance  for  clerk 
hire,  office  rent,  fuel,  and  incidental  expenses,  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  New 
Mexico,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  such  instructions 
as  he  may  from  time  to  time  deem  it  advisable  to  give  him." 
"Approved,   February    28,    1861." 
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THE   PKOTISIONAL   "TEKRITORY   OF   JEFFERSON". — INCEPTION   OF   THE   MOVE- 
MENT   THAT   RESULTED   IN  ■  ITS    ORGANIZATION. A    STATE    GOVERNMENT 
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DELEGATES  TO  A  PRELIMINARY  CONVENTION. — PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
CONVENTION. A  STATE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  CALLED. AD- 
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A  STATE  CONSTITUTION  FRAMED  AND  A  MEMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS  FOR  A 
TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT  ADOPTED. PROVISIONS  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
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OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  CONSTITUTION. ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  AND  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  JEFFERSON  TERRITORY. — STILL 
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The  inception  of  the  proposition,  to\vard  the  close  of  the  winter  of 
1858-59,  to  organize  and  establish  the  provisional  "Territory  of  Jefferson" 
was  due  to  anticipated  requirements  rather  than  to  urgent  needs  existing 
at  the  time.  While  the  several  communities  of  American  settlers  in  the 
Pike's  Peak  country  had  been  living  without  any  form  of  organized  local 
government,  there  had  been  neither  breaches  of  the  peace  nor  encroachments 
upon  the  rights  of  property  among  them.  But  it  was  foreseen  that  these 
extraordinary  conditions  of  frontier  life  could  not  survive  the  advent  of 
the  host  of  fortune-seekers  which,  according  to  reports  that  had  drifted 
across  the  plains,  then  was  preparing  in  the  States  to  start  for  the  "new 
gold-region"  early  in  the  coming  spring. 

Excepting  the  party  of  gold-hunters  cabined  at  Red  Rock,  and  the 
gathering  of  French  traders  and  some  Americans  on  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre 
near  the  site  of  the  city  of  Fort  Collins,  all  the  settlements  that  had  been 
made  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country  by  our  pioneers  were  in  Arapahoe  County 
of  Kansas  Territory;  which  county,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
chapter  of  this  volume,  had  been  formed  by  the  Kansas  Legislative  Assem- 
bly in  August,  1855.  A.  J.  Smith,  who,  at  the  election  held  in  Auraria 
City  on  November  6,  1858,  when  Hiram  J.  Graham  was  delegated  to  go  to 
Washington  to  promote  the  political  interests  of  "the  people  at  Pike's 
Peak",  was  chosen  to  represent  them  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Kansas 
Territory,  had  proceeded  in  due  season  to  the  Kansas  capital,  where  he 
was  recognized  and  seated  by  the  House  of  the  Assembly  as  tlie  Repre- 
sentative from  the  almost  forgotten  Arapahoe  County. 
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By  an  act  approved  on  February  7,  1859,  the  Kansas  Assembly,  influ- 
enced by  the  numerous  flying  rumors  about  "rich  gold-mines"  having  been 
developed  "at  Pike's  Peak",  and  probably  also  by  the  advice  and  personal 
desires  of  Representative  Smith,  abolished  Arapahoe  County  and  di\ided 
its  area  into  five  counties,  one  of  vrhieh,  that  embraced  the  settlements  at 
the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  being  designated  as  "Montana  County".  How- 
ever, those  of  the  Pike's  Peakers  who  were  now  bent  upon  having  a  "sover- 
eign" government  of  their  own,  and  who  at  this  time  constituted  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  settlements,  pointed  out  that  the 
Kansas  Assembly  had  no  authority  to  organize  these  counties,  because  the 
Indians  still  held  their  title  to  the  country  the  divisions  covered.  Therefore 
these  pioneers  were  not  disposed  to  recognize  the  new  counties. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  local  civil  government  in  the  moun- 
tain-end of  Kansas  was  made  late  in  ilarch,  1859,  by  a  faction  which  then 
favored  adherence  to  that  Territory.  On  the  28th  day  of  that  month,  an 
election,  in  which  only  a  small  numl3er  of  voters  participated  and  of  whom 
some  were  newcomers,  was  held  for  a  full  complement  of  county  officers 
for  "Arapahoe  County,  Kansas  Territory",  which  the  Kansas  Assemblv 
had  abolished  and  succeeded  by  the  five  counties  provided  for  by  the  recent 
"law".  So  the  legality  of  this  election  and  the  authority  of  the  elected 
county  officers  to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  offices  were  denied  and 
repudiated  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  some  holding  that  the  old 
Arapahoe  County  had  ceased  to  exist,  while  others,  who  had  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  situation,  soundly  insisted  that  that  county  never  had  legal 
existence,  and  that  no  county  lawfully  could  be  established  in  the  far- 
western  parts  of  Kansas  until  after  the  Indians'  title  to  the  land  had  been 
acquired  by  the  United  States  by  treaty  with  them. 

It  had  become  known  in  the  CheiTy  Creek  towns,  late  in  Febiniary  of 
that  year,  that  in  all  probability  the  Tliirty-fifth  Congress  would  end  its 
career  without  having  provided  a  Territorial  government  for  the  "people 
at  Pike's  Peak";  and  it  was  now  known  definitely  that  thousands  of  men 
from  the  States  soon  would  be  upon  their  way  across  the  plains  to  the 
"new  gold-diggings".  To  meet  and  deal  with  the  conditions  that  would 
follow  the  incoming  of  this  multitude,  hungry  for  gold,  and  which  inevit- 
ably would  include  in  its  ranks  many  "undesirable  citizens" — outlaws, 
thieves,'  swindlers,  gamblers,  and  other  human  parasites,  such  as  had  hur- 
ried to  California  ten  years  before — there  must  be  some  form  of  organized 
government  superior  to  anything  that  was  possible  under  the  feeble  juris- 
diction of  Kansas  Territory.  Moreover,  there  were  among  our  pioneers  of 
that  time  some  very  capable  politicians,  who  were  inspired  by  a  laudable 
ambition  to  be  founders  of  a  new  Commonwealth. 

The  form  of  the  required  organization,  whether  it  should  be  that  of  a 
Territory  or  that  of  a  State,  at  once  became  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
in  the  several  Pike's  Peak  communities,  and  especially  in  the  "cities"  at 
the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek.  But  before  the  close  of  March,  general  public 
sentiment  had  crystallized  in  favor  of  a  State  government,  with  authority 
over  a  much  greater  area  than  that  of  the  Kansas  Arapahoe  Coimty.  It 
was  believed  that  a  State  government,  duly  organized  and  in  actual  and 
successful  operation,  would  be  recognized  by  Congress  early  in  the  next 
session  of  that  body  and  admitted  into  the  Union  immediately.  Our 
pioneer  Pike's  Peakers  were  not  men  of  narrow  political  views. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  first  definite  step  in  the  proceedings  to  organize 
the  contemplated  State  should  have  been  taken  in  the  twin  "cities"  at  the 
mouth  of  Chern-  Creek — the  "center  of  population".  But  it  was  not  so. 
The  movement  was  initiated  at  Fountain  City,  the  embryo  of  our  city  of 
Pueblo,  where  a  Statehood  meeting  was  held  on  April  7th.  The  following 
report  of  what  was  done  by  that  gathering  appeared  in  the  first  issue 
(April  83,  1859,)  of  the  Rochy  Mountain  News: 

"The  citizens  of  Fountain  City  precinct,  without  distinction  of  party,  unani- 
mously declared  in  favor  of  a  new  State,  at  a  large  meeting  on  the  7th  of  April ;  J. 
M.  Shafer,  Pres. ;  F.  F.  Brune,  Sec.  Speeches  were  made  by  Henry  McCoy  and  J. 
M.  Shafer,  advocating  an  entire  separation  from  Kansas  Territory,  and  in  favor 
of  taking  immediate  steps  toward  forming  a  new  State  out  of  a  portion  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  The  following  delegates  were  appointed  to  attend 
a  convention  at  Auraria  City:  Henry  McCoy,  Hickory  Rogers,  Anthony  C.  Thomas, 
George  McDougal,  J.  M.  Shafer,  S.  W.  Wagoner." 

The  language  of  this  report  seems  to  imply  that  there  had  been  a 

previous  proposition  from  some  quarter  to  hold  a  convention  at  Auraria 

City  to  organize  a  State  government.    But  I  could  find  no  record  of  it.    A 

meeting  similar  to  that  at  Fountain  City  was  held  in  the  Cherry  Creek 

towns  four  days  later.     The  "official"  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  this 

assemblage   also   appeared   in   the   first   issue   of  the   News,  and   were   as 

follows : 

"Public  Meeting." 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Auraria  and  Denver  City  held  at  Wooton's 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  inst.  [April],  on  motion  of  L.  J.  Winchester,  Dr. 
L.  J.  Russell  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Andrew  Sagendorf  appointed  Secretary; 
when  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  by  H.  McCoy,  Esq.,  followed  by  Gen. 
Larimer  in  a  few  general  remarks.     Mr.  Collier  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

"  'Resolved,  That  on  account  of  our  distance  from,  and  difficulty  of  communi- 
cating with,  the  proper  authorities,  we  the  people  who  are  the  power  here,  authorize 
the  late  county  officers-elect  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties,  without  waiting  for  their  commissions  from  the  Governor  [of  Kansas  Terri- 
tory], after  having  received  their  certificates  of  election  from  the  Commissioners 
and  having  given  the  proper  bonds.' 

"Gen.  Larimer,  Hon.  Wm.  Clancy,  Judge  Wagoner  and  others  spoke  at  length 
in  favor  of  the  resolution,  and  were  opposed  by  Hon.  Henry  Allen.  Tlie  resolution 
was  lost.     On  motion  of  E.  P.  Stout,  Esq.,  it  was — 

"  'Resolicd,  That  the  different  precincts  be  requested  to  appoint  delegates  to 
meet  in  convention  on  the  1.5th  inst.  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
organizing  a  new  State  or  Territory.'  \Miich  was  carried  unanimously.  On  motion 
adjourned." 

"A.  Sagendorf,  Secretary."  L.  J.  Russell,  Pres." 

The  "county  officers-elect",  referred  to  in  the  first  of  these  resolutions, 
were  those  who  had  been  chosen  on  March  28th,  in  which  election  seven 
"precincts"  had  participated. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  Mr.  Stout's  resolution,  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Auraria  City  was  held  on  April  14th  to  appoint 
delegates  to  the  proposed  convention.  The  following  report  of  its  proceed- 
ings was  printed  in  the  first  issue  of  the  News: 

"Auraria,  K.  T.,  April  14." 
"Pursuant  to  a  call,  a  numljer  of  the  citizens  of  Auraria,  K.  T.,  met  in  the 
atore-room  of  R.  L.  Wooton.  Henry  Allen  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  stated  that 
the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  appoint  delegates  to  attend  a  convention  to  be  held 
in  Auraria  on  the  15th  inst.  to  take  into  consideration  the  project  of  organizing  a 
new  State.     W.  D.  McLain  was  called  upon  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  meeting.     On 
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motion  it  was  voted  that  the  Chairman  should  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to 
nominate  six  persons  to  act  as  delegates  to  the  convention.  The  chair  appointed  R. 
L.  Wooton,  Thomas  Pollock,  and  D.  D.  Cook.  After  a  short  absence  the  committee 
reported  the  following  names  of  those  to  act  as  delegates :  H.  Allen,  L.  J.  Russell, 
D.  D.  Cook,  W.  11.  Slaughter,  W.  D.  JIcLain,  and  Tliomas  Pollock.  On  motion  it 
was  voted  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the  committee  discharged. 

"On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  persons  suggested  by  the  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  acts  as  delegates.     Mr.  White  then  offered  the  following  resolution: 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  delegates  be  instructed  to  act  in  the  convention  with  a 
view  to  forming  a  State  government,  and  that  they  should  let  no  sectional  influences 
Bway  them  in  their  deliberations.' 

"The  resolution  was  adopted  and  on  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  minutes  of 
this  meeting  be  published  in  the  Cherry  Creek  papers. 

"Minutes  read  and  approved. 

"On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned." 

"W.  D.  McLain,  Secretary."  "H.  Allen,  President." 

At  that  time  there  were  no  '"Cherry  Creek  papers".  Jlerrick  had 
reached  Auraria,  with  his  outfit  for  printing  a  small  newspaper,  on  the  day 
before.  The  publishers  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  News  had  not  vet  put  in 
their  appearance,  but  the  Aurarians  had  had  tidings  of  their  advance  across 
the  plains  and  of  their  prospective  early  arrival  at  Cherry  Creek. 

Meetings  to  choose  delegates  to  the  convention  were  held  in  Denver 
Citj-,  Arapahoe,  and  El  Dorado  and  El  Paso  on  the  same  day,  but  the 
minutes  of  these  primaries  are  lost.  Fountain  City  held  none,  as  the  action 
there  on  April  7th  still  stood  good.  Xot  all  of  the  delegates  chosen  at  the 
"country  primaries"  were  residents  of  the  "precincts"'  they  were  to  repre- 
sent, some  of  them  being  citizens  of  the  metropoles  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry 
Creek.  It  appears  that  these  drafted  representatives  had  visited  the  "out- 
Ijdng  precincts"  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  the  proposed  new  State,  and  were 
prevailed  upon  to  serve  them  as  delegates. 

The  convention  assembled  in  Auraria  City  on  the  appointed  day,  in 
"Wootoon's  Hall" — the  second  story  of  E.  L.  Wooton"s  '"business  block", 
wherein  the  News  was  established  a  few  days  later.  The  following  full 
report  of  the  convention's  proceedings  was  published  in  the  historic  first 
issue  of  that  newspaper : 

"The  necessity  of  forming  some  government  that  will  be  a  means  of  procuring 
safety  to  the  large  emigration  now  flowing  to  this  country,  having  impressed  itself 
fully  upon  tlie  minds  of  the  people,  a  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Auraria  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  April  to  take  into  consideration  and  decide  upon  the  course  to 
be  pursued. 

"On  motion  Gen.  Larimer  was  temporarily  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Henry 
McCoy  appointed  Secretary. 

"On  motion  a  committee  was  then  raised  to  examine  credentials  and  report  a 
list  of  delegates.     Committee  reported  as  follows : 

"Fountain  City — Henry  McCoy,  George  McDougal,  H.  Rogers,  J.  M.  Shafer,  A. 
Thomas,  S.  W.  Waggoner. 

"Eldorado  and  El  Passo — J.  Hinman,  L.  .J.  Winchester,  Tlios.  Warren,  C.  Gil- 
mer, G.  W.  Putnam,  T.  Edwards. 

"Arapahoe — Messrs.  Fisk,  Castro,  Pollock,  Cook,  Cochran  and  Davidson. 

"Auraria— Henry  Allen,  W.  M.  Slaughter,  L.  J.  Russell,  D.  D.  Cook,  W.  D. 
McLain,  Thomas  Pollock. 

"Denver  City— H.  P.  A.  Smith,  J.  T.  Lowrie,  C.  H.  Blake,  J.  Merrick,  Wm. 
Larimer,  Jr. ;  Wm.  Clancy. 

"On  motion  a  committee  of  one  from  each  precinct  was  appointed  to  select 
permanent  officers  for  the  convention,  and  the  following  officers  were  selected  and 
unanimouslv  elected : 
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"President,  Hon.  S.  W.  Waggoner. 

"V.  P. — ^Messrs.  Larimer,  McDougal,  Cook,  Gilmer,  and  Pollock. 

"Secretaries — Jlessrs.  Merrick,  Shafer,  Warren,  Blake,  Hinman,  and  Fisk. 

"The  rules  of  Jefferson's  Manual  were  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

"The  convention  was  then  addressed  at  length  and  a  full  discussion  of  the 
important  points  before  them  had  by  Messrs.  Henrj'  Allen,  Wni.  Larimer,  Jr. ;  H. 
McCoy,  and  H.  P.  A.  Smith,  and  on  motion  of  ilr.  Smith  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

"  'Resolved.  That  the  discussions  of  this  convention  shall  have  but  one  object, 
Tiz:  the  formation  of  a  new  and  independent  State  of  the  Union.' 

"A  committee  of  two  from  each  precinct  was  then  raised  to  report  the  order 
of  business  and  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  convention,  of  which  [com- 
mittee] Henry  Allen  was  chairman,  and  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  " 
o'clock  P.  M." 


"At  7  P.  M.  the  convention  met  and  the  following  resolutions  reported  by  the 
committee  were  read  and  after  some  few  amendments  passed  unanimously: 

"  'The  delegates  from  the  precincts  of  Denver  City,  Auraria,  Arapahoe,  Foun- 
tain City,  El  Dorado  and  El  Paso,  of  the  County  of  Arapahoe,  Kansas  Territory, 
in  convention  assembled  in  the  town  of  Auraria,  the  15th  day  of  April,  1859,  do 
adopt  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  viz. : 

"  'Whereas,  A  very  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  having 
in  a  very  short  time  been  brought  together  at  this  remote  point  of  the  Union, 
induced  by  the  recent  discovery  of  rich  gold  mines  in  this  locality,  and  the  good 
prospects  of  success  held  out  here  to  the  farmer,  mechanic ;  trader  and  professional 
man ;  and  being  vividly  impressed  by  our  recent  journey  hither  over  the  plains  with 
the  great  distance  our  heterogeneous  and  active  population  is  removed  from  any  seat 
of  government,  either  territorial  or  state,  of  the  United  States,  where  our  wants 
could  be  made  known,  our  civil  and  religious  rights  protected  and  our  wrongs  re- 
dressed: having  already  experienced  the  evils  of  such  remoteness  from  government 
adequate  to  the  duty  of  trying  and  punishing  crime ;  and  being  fully  impressed  ■with 
the  belief,  from  early  and  recent  precedents,  of  the  power  and  benefits  and  duty  of 
self-government;  and  of  the  evils  attending  the  government  of  bodies  of  men  by 
agents  of  States  or  Territories  at  a  distance,  or  of  legislation  without  representa- 
tion ;  and, 

"  'Whereas,  We,  men  of  various  vocations  in  life,  having  found  this  country 
which  we  have  sought  not  only  abounding  in  gold,  just  as  represented  by  a  majority 
of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  these  western  gold  fields,  and  of  all 
those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  weighing  well  what  they  wrote:  and  having  also 
found  it  a  country  rich  likewise  in  timber,  in  rock,  and  in  crystal  w.iter:  a  country 
with  soil  capable  of  producing  food  for  its  inhabitants,  if  not  equal  to  the  richest 
western  agricultural  states,  at  least  superior  to  those  of  Xew  England;  and  abound- 
ing in  inducements  sufficient  to  retain  its  present  population  and  a  large  number 
of  the  immense  rolling  wave  of  emigrants  now  on  the  way  from  the  east,  and  soon 
to  leave  their  own  crowded  homes  to  partake  of  the  homes  and  harvest  which  we  are 
now  providing;   and, 

" 'Wliereas,  Owing  to  the  absolute  and  pressing  necessity  for  an  imrnediate 
and  adequate  government  for  the  large  population  now  here  and  soon  to  be  among 
us,  actively  engaged  in  the  various  acts  of  life :  and  aware  of  the  impossibility  of 
an  early  formation  into  a  territorial  government,  that  duty  having  been  neglected 
by  the  recent  session  of  Congress ;  and  also  believing  that  a  territorial  government 
is  not  such  as  our  large  and  peculiarly  situated  population  demands:  therefore, 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  State  contemplated  shall  embrace  the  following  terri- 
tory, viz.:  its  northern  boundary  commencing  at  the  [intersection  of  the]  102d 
meridian  of  west  longitude  from  Greenwich.  Eng.,  w^th  the  43d  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  running  west  on  the  said  parallel  to  its  intersection  with  the  110th  merid- 
ian of  west  longitude,  thence  south  to  the  37th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  thence 
east  on  that  parallel  to  the  102d  meridian,  and  thence  north  to  the  beginning;  and 
that  the  name  thereof  shall  be  the  State  of  JEFFERSON.' 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  the  proposed  State  be  requested  to  elect  dele- 
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gates  to  attend  a  constitutional  convention,  to  be  held  in  Denver  City  on  the  1st 
Monday  in  June,  1859,  and  said  election  of  delegates  shall  be  held  on  the  2nd  Mon- 
day of  May  next,  or  between  that  time  and  the  time  specified  for  the  meeting  of 
the  convention.' 

"  'Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  convention,  when  convened,  to 
prepare  a  constitution  for  the  said  state,  to  call  an  election  for  state  officers  and 
members  of  the  senate  and  legislature  and  representatives  to  Congress,  and  to  specify 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  said  election,  and  appoint  election  officers  of  each  pre- 
cinct.' 

"  'Resolved,  That  said  constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection  at  said  election,  and  if  rejected,  the  said  election  shall  be  con- 
sidered null  and  void.  Said  election  shall  be  conducted  as  all  elections  of  a  similar 
character.' 

"'Said  convention  shall  consist  of  delegates,  as  follows:  one  delegate  from 
every  precinct,  and  one  additional  delegate  for  each  250  inhabitants  of  each  precinct, 
and  each  delegation  shall  be  bound  to  present  to  the  convention  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  number  of  voters  in  its  precinct.' 

"  'Precincts  as  follows :  Fort  Laramie,  Colona,  Cache  a  la  Poudre,  Arapahoe 
City,  Boulder  City,  Lupton's  Fort,  Cheyenne  Pass,  South  Park,  Jefferson,  Sander's 
Ranch,  Auraria,  Denver  City,  Douglas  City,  Eldorado,  Fountain  City,  Fort  Garland, 
Montana,  Brownsville,  Huerfano,  Russellville,  EI  Paso,  Canon  City,  Junction  City, 
and  that  the  central  committee  shall  have  power  to  organize  any  precincts  that 
may  come  under  their  knowledge ;  also  to  see  that  the  different  precincts  are  furn- 
ished with  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions,  and  request  their  cooperation,  and  lo  do 
whatever  they  may  think  best  to  carry  out  the  object  of  their  meeting.' 

"On  motion,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
an  address  to  the  citizens  of  the  intended  State  of  Jefferson,  viz. :  H.  P.  A.  Smith, 
L.  J.  Russell,  L.  J.  Winchester,  H.  McCoy,  and  D.  B.  Castro. 

"On  motion  the  foliowing  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  a  Central  committee, 
viz. :  Wm.  Clancy,  C.  Davidson,  C.  Gilmer,  J.  M.  Shafer,  and  \V.  M.  Slaughter. 

"On  motion  the  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  papers  of  the 
whole  United  States  friendly  to  our  objects.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
officers  of  the  Convention  and  for  the  use  of  the  Hall,  and  the  Convention  adjourned. 

"The  kindest  feeling  prevailed  and  the  proceedings  w-ere  conducted  with  the 
utmost  unanimity ;  and  we  fully  believe  that  the  ball  now  started  will  continue  to 
roll  on  until  the  most  brilliant  State  in  the  Union  will  be  fully  inaugurated  and  its 
success  insured." 

In  the  "full  discussion  of  the  important  points"  by  the  speakers  who 
addressed  the  convention  "at  length"',  it  was  held  that  the  conditions  in  the 
new  country  were  such  and  would  for  some  years  inevitably  continue  to  be 
such  that  a  Territorial  form  of  government  would  be  inadequate  to  meet 
and  control  them;  that  it  would  be  a  brake  upon  the  wheels  of  progress, 
an  injustice  to  the  people,  and  an  olficial  nuisance ;  and  that  nothing  but  a 
free  and  independent  State  government  would  be  equal  to  the  require- 
ments. It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  Territorial  establishnient  pro- 
vided by  Congress  two  years  later  turned  out  to  be  at  times  during  its 
existence  pretty  nearly  everything  bad  that  these  men  had  predicted  for 
such  a  form  of  government. 

The  boundaries  proposed  for  the  "State  of  Jefferson"  .embraced  an 
area  more  than  two-fifths  larger  than  that  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  as  they 
included  all  that  part  of  the  present  Nebraska  lying  west  of  the  10'2d 
meridian ;  nearly  half  of  the  present  Wyoming ;  and  one  longitudinal  degree 
of  the  territory  of  the  present  Utah.  The  figure  of  the  State  would  have 
been  almost  square — about  416  miles  from  south  to  north  and  a  mean  of 
about  425  miles  from  east  to  west;  an  area  approximating  177,000  square 
miles.     Our  pioneers  gave  each  of  their  numerous  ambitions  a  wide  range. 

Not  all  of  the  "precincts"  designated  by  the  preliminar\'  convention 
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as  places  for  holding  elections  for  delegates  to  the  "State  Convention"  were 
settlements.  Most  of  the  names  in  the  list  stood  for  districts  or  localities, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Cheyenne  Pass,  Lupton's  Fort,  South  Park,  Huerfano, 
and  others.  Nor  were  there  towns  to  represent  all  the  town-names.  For 
examples,  Eussellville,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  there  was  a  consider- 
able number  of  prospectors  in  the  spring  of  1859,  was  a  place  well  up  on 
Cherry  Creek,  where  the  Russell  part}-  had  done  some  prospecting  in  the 
summer  of  the  preceding  year,  and  where  a  solitary  structure,  half  cabin 
and  half  "dug-out",  now  had  been  built;  and  Douglas  City  and  Brownsville 
were  far  more  prospective  than  actual  as  settlements.  However,  as  fortitne- 
seekers  already  were  coming  into  the  Pike's  Peak  cottntry  daily  by  hundreds, 
with  thousands  trailing  in  their  rear,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  have 
a  plenty  of  voting  places. 

The  committee  appointed  "to  prepare  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  the 
intended  State  of  Jefferson",  wasted  no  time  in  producing  the  document, 
which  was  published  in  the  2}\ews  on  May  T'th,  and  which  is  an  able  and 
interesting  presentation  of  the  reasons  why  the  Pike's  Peakers  should  at 
once  organize  a  State  government.    It  follows  here : 

"Address  of  the  Preliminary  Convention  to  the  Electors  of  the  Intended  State  of 

Jefferson." 

"It  has  been  made  our  duty  to  address  you  at  this  time,  to  set  briefly  before 
you  the  reasons  for  requesting  you  to  unite  as  one  man  in  throwing  off  the  feeble 
ties  that  bind  us  to  the  far  off  governments  of  our  several  territories,  and  forming 
what  in  our  isolated  position  becomes  a  necessity,  viz.:  a  new  and  independent 
State.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  foi'm  and  admit  new 
States  into  the  Union  as  fast  as  the  necessities  of  the  people  have  required  it.  So 
much  has  this  been  the  case  that  it  may  almost  be  called  an  immutable  rule,  and 
how  strongly  does  this  rule  apply  to  us.  Severed  by  a  distance  of  over  seven  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  governments  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  four  hundred  from 
New  Mexico  or  Utah,  nature  itself  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  depend  upon 
either  of  them.  The  time  necessary  to  send  a  petition  or  receive  even  a  message  of 
any  kind  is  so  great,  that  such  a  government  becomes  almost  a  farce,  and  we  are  forced 
to  act  as  if  we  had  nothing  but  ourselves  to  depend  upon.  The  business  of  our  in- 
tended State  will  be  principally  mining — of  the  others  entirely  agriculture — two 
means  so  different  as  to  be  under  the  circumstances  incompatible.  The  prices  of 
labor  are  and  will  be  so  different  that  no  laws  that  applj'  to  one  will  apply  to  the 
other,  while  divided  as  we  are  between  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah, 
our  representation  will  be  but  nominal  with  each,  and  we  at  the  mercy  of  men  who 
know  nothing  of  our  wants,  cannot  realize  our  situation,  and  will  use  their  positions 
only  to  enrich  themselves  at  our  expense. 

"Again,  if  crime  be  committed,  the  U.  S.  Courts  of  a  Territory  are  the  only 
ones  competent  for  a  trial,  and  what  criminal  will  be  deterred  from  the  commission 
of  crime  when  his  judge  is  separated  from  him  by  seven  hundred  miles  of  arid 
waste?  Government  of  some  kind  we  must  have,  and  the  question  narrows  itselr 
down  to  this  point:  Shall  it  be  the  government  of  the  knife  and  the  revolver,  oi 
shall  we  unite  in  forming  here  in  our  golden  country,  among  the  ravines  and  gulches 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Arkansas  and  Plattes,  a  new 
and  independent  State?  Shall  the  real  keystone  of  the  Union  now  be  set  on  the 
summit  of  the  arch,  and  a  republic  inaugurated  that  can  from  her  mountain  serie 
east  her  eye  to  the  Pacific  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  other?  Embrac- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Plattes  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  Grand 
river  and  the  Colorado  flowing  to  the  Pacific,  she  at  once  becomes  the  real  center 
of  the  Union. 

"We  may  soon  expect  the  advent  of  the  iron  horse,  and  a  national  railroad  is 
no  longer  a  question.  Northern  and  southern  routes  will  no  longer  be  a  cause  of 
delay,  for  nature  has  provided  by  her  golden  largess  an  argument  for  its  location 
that  will  be  irresistible,  and  both  roads  will  become  not  a  disputed  issue  but  a  re- 
munerative speculation. 
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"Let  us  then  all  unite  as  one  in  so  great  an  object;  forgotten  be  for  the  time 
all  party  creeds  and  political  differences,  and  with  an  eye  solely  to  so  glorious  a 
result,  let  us  all  push  forward  to  the  one  point  before  us,  the  formation  of  the  State 
of  Jefferson.  The  convention  of  which  we  are  for  the  present  the  mouthpiece,  has 
decided  its  limits  to  be  from  longitude  102  deg.  west  to  longitude  110  deg.  west,  on 
the  -ISd  parallel  of  latitude,  as  the  northern  boundary;  from  lat.  43  deg.  north  to 
lat.  .37  deg.  north,  on  the  110th  deg.  of  west  long.,  as  the  western  boundary;  from 
that  point  following  tlie  37th  deg.  of  lat.  to  long.  102  deg.  west  as  the  southern 
boundary;  and  the  102d  deg.  of  long,  to  the  first  mentioned  point  as  the  eastern 
boundary.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  include  within  our  limits  all  the  material 
necessary  to  make  not  only  a  State  but  a  nation.  With  our  mountains  teeming  with 
minerals  and  metals  of  every  kind;  our  valleys  richer  for  agricultural  purposes  than 
any  part  of  the  Union,  with  a  population  hardy  as  the  hills  they  traverse,  and 
prairies  to  divide  us  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  may  indeed  feel  free  as  the 
mountain  air  which  brings  to  us  health  and  vigor.  Let  each  precinct  be  represented 
fully  at  the  constitutional  convention  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  and  let  each 
member  feel  that  upon  liim  devolves  a  responsibility  such  as  can  happen  but  once  in 
a  life.  Each  precinct  will  be  entitled  to  one  delegate,  and  one  for  each  250  voters  in 
the  precinct,  and  let  no  portion  of  the  State  be  omitted  in  the  election  of  delegates. 
It  is  a  glorious  cause,  and  a  feeling  of  pride  as  well  as  of  duty  should  lead  us  to  act 
in  it.  Let  each  individual  then  feel  that  upon  him  rests  a  responsibility  to  see  that 
the  best  men  are  selected,  and  that  the  future  interests  of  his  home  be  not  entrusted 
to  those  who  will  betray  the  trust  confided  to  them." 

"H.  P.  A.  Smith,  Denver ; 

"Henry  McCoy,  Fountain; 

"D.  B.  Castro,  Arapahoe; 

"L.  J.  Kussell,  Auraria ; 

"L.  J.  Winchester,  El  Dorado." 

The  second  Monday  in  Ma}',  the  day  on  which  delegates  to  the  proposed 
convention  to  arrange  for  organizing  a  "new  and  independent  State  of  the 
Union"  were  to  be  elected,  was  the  9th  of  that  month.  By  that  time  there 
were  vague  rumors  afloat  of  rich  deposits  of  gold  having  been  found  sorne- 
where  at  no  gi'eat  distance  from  the  Cherry  Creek  towns.  But,  as  I  have 
alread}-  related,  only  a  few  persons  knew  just  where  they  were,  as  knowl- 
edge of  the  discoveries  by  Jackson  and  Gregory  had  not  yet  been  made 
public.  Xotwithstanding  these  tantalizing  reports,  which  were  so  well 
calculated  to  divert  the  minds  of  men  from  political  affairs,  elections  were 
held,  or  were  alleged  to  have  Ijeen  held,  on  the  designated  day  in  a  majority 
of  the  "precincts"'  named  by  tlie  preliminary  convention,  and  at  which 
delegates  to  the  State  convention  were  more  or  less  duly  chosen. 

Monday,  the  6th  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  State-building  con- 
vention was  to  begin  its  sessions,  in  Denver  City,  found  the  great  majority 
of  the  Pike's  Peakers  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm  over  the  dis- 
coveries of  gold  by  Gregory  and  Jackson,  and  the  subsequent  developments 
of  placer-mining,  on  the  upper  waters  of  Clear  Creek.  ISTevertheless,  thirty- 
two  of  the  fifty  delegates  that  had  been  elected,  representing  thirteen  of  the 
twenty-three  "precincts",  assembled  on  that  day,  at  the  "Denver  House", 
or  "Blake  and  Williams'  Hall",  the  pioneer  "hotel"  of  Denver  City.  After 
a  temporary  organization  had  been  effected  by  electing  William  N.  Byers 
to  be  President  and  Thomas  Gibson  to  be  Secretary,  the  first  business  trans- 
acted was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  credentials,  which  presently 
reported  "that  they  have  examined  the  credentials  of  the  parties  from  the 
following  districts,  and  report  the  following  named  persons  as  legally  elected 
delegates",  eighteen  of  whom  were  not  present  at  the  time : 

"Atiraria. — W.  M.  Slaughter,  Henry  Allen,  R.  L.  Wooton,  W.  N.  Byers,  T.  Pol- 
lock, L.  J.  Russell,  D.  D.  Cook.  W.  D.  McLain,  A.  Sagendorf. 
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"Fountain  City. — Henry  McCoy,  Daniel  Davis,  C.  B.  Patterson,  R.  Eads,  J. 
M.  Shafer,  J.  B.  Calvin,  G.  McDougal,  F.  F.  Brunio,  Martin  Fields,  S.  J.  Ensley. 

"Douglas  City. — W.  G.  Preston,  J.  Provost. 

"Lupton's  Fort. — A.  J.  Williams. 

"Denver  City.— Gen.  W.  Larimer,  jr.:  S.  W.  Wagoner,  W.  Clancy,  S.  W.  Beall, 
W.  P.  McClure,  E.  P.  Stout,  H.  P.  A,  Smith,  J.  M.  Fox,  R,  E.  ^\^lltsitt. 

"Gregory  Diggings, — D.  J.  Castro,  Dr,  Davenport,  J.  H.  Turner,  S.  Reed,  Thomas 
Warren,  R.  Sopris,  W.  S.  Foster,  W.  A.  McFadding,  F.  A.  Edwards,  J.  H,  Gregory, 

"Hurfano. — Hickory  Rodgers,  Levi  Ferguson. 

"Sander's  Ranch. — J.  J.  Rariden. 

"Eldorado. — L.  .J.  Winchester. 

"Russellville.— X.  J.  Wyatt. 

"Baden.— A.  C.  Smith, 

"Highland,— J.  H.  Dudley. 

"Colona.— J.  McDonald,  C.  Raymond." 

This  report  having  been  accepted  and  approved,  permanent  officers  of 
the  convention  were  chosen,  as  follows :  S.  W.  Wagoner,  President ;  Henrj- 
Allen,  E.  P.  Stout,  Richard  Sopris,  Levi  Ferguson,  C.  B.  Patterson,  Vice- 
Presidents;  Thomas  Gibson,  Secretan';  John  J.  Shanley,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary: and  J.  P.  Farrer,  Sergeant-at-Arms.  The  pioneer  clergyman  among 
the  Pike's  Peakers,  George  W.  Fisher,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
then  instituted  the  convention's  further  proceedings  with  a  prayer. 

Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  assemblage  already  had  concluded  that,  in 
consideration  of  the  current  circimistances  which  absorbed  the  attention 
of  so  many  of  the  people,  and  of  the  population's  insufficient  representation 
present,  it  would  be  the  wiser  course  for  the  convention  to  make  certain 
preliminary  preparations  for  a  State  organization  and  then  adjourn  to  a 
time  when  there  could,  and  doubtless  would,  be  a  larger  number  of  delegates 
in  attendance. 

In  accordance  with  these  views  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Byers.  the  Presi- 
dent was  instructed  to  appoint  committees,  each  to  consist  of  three  delegates, 
"on  the  several  topics  necessary  in  the  drafting  of  a  Constitution  for  a 
State  government",  and  to  report  the  committees  "to-morrow  morning". 

The  delegates  appear  to  have  been  early  birds,  for  they  then  adjourned 
"to  to-morrow  morning  at  8  o'clock". 

When  the  convention  reassembled  in  the  morning  of  June  7th,  Presi- 
dent Wagoner  reported  the  several  committees  on  a  State  Constitution,  and 
which  were  as  follows: 

"On  Boundaries  and  Bill  of  Riglits.— W.  X.  Byers,  E.  P.  Stout,  D,  .T.  Castro. 

"On  Suffrage  and  Distribution  of  Power.- William  Larimer,  Jr. ;  W.  M.  Slaugh- 
ter, W.  .T.  Foster. 

"On  Legislative  and  Executive  Departments. — Henry  McCoy,  A.  J.  Williams, 
William  Clancy. 

"On  Judiciary. — N.  G.  Wyatt,  W.  P.  McClure,  Henry  Allen. 

"On  Militia,  State  Debts,  and  Corporations.— J.  H.  Turner,  Hickory  Rogers,  R. 
E.  Whitsitt. 

"On  Education  and  School  Funds.— L.  .T.  Russell,  S.  W,  Beall,  J.  J.  Rariden. 

"On  Amendments  and  Miscellaneous  Matters. — J.  M.  Fox,  J.  M.  Shafer,  Tliomas 
Warren, 

"On  Schedule.— L.  J.  Winchester,  H.  P.  A.  Smith,  D.  D.  Cook." 

These  committees,  as  constituted  by  the  President,  were  approved,  and 
instraeted  to  be  prepared  to  report  to  the  convention  at  its  next  session. 
On  motion,  the  President  then  appointed  two  other  committees:  one,  con- 
sisting of  X.  G.  Wyatt,  E.  P.  Stout,  and  D.  Davis,  "whose  duty  it  shall 
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be  to  form  new  precincts,  from  which  delegates  may  be  sent  to  the  conven- 
tion on  the  same  ratio  of  population  as  agi'eed  upon  at  the  preliminaiy 
convention";  the  other,  consisting  of  Henry  Allen,  General  William  Lari- 
mer, Jr. ;  William  N.  Byers,  Henry  McCoy,  and  N.  G.  Wyatt,  "to  memorial- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  appointment  of  a  resident 
agent  for  the  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  Indians." 

After  agreeing  to  a  motion  "that  W.  N.  Byers  and  Thomas  Gibson 
[publishers  of  the  Rocl'ij  Mountain  News]  be  appointed  public  printers  by 
acclamation'',  and  thanking  the  oflBcers  of  the  convention  "for  their  efficient 
discharge  of  their  duties"  and  Blake  and  Williams  "for  the  use  of  the 
room",  these  State-builders  adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  the  first  Monday 
in  August — the  first  day  of  that  montli. 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  State  of  Jefferson",  in  the  issue  of  \heNews 
(still  the  only  newspaper  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country)  of  Jime  11th,  referring 
to  the  convention's  adjournment  for  about  two  months,  the  editor  of  that 
paper  said: 

"This  we  think  was  the  best  course  which  could  be  pursued.  Had  the  terrible 
panic  not  stricken  the  emigration  we  would  ere  now  have  had  a  population  almost 
sufficient  to  entitle  us  to  a  representative  in  Congress,  but  now  after  those  already 
on  the  road  have  arrived  we  need  not  expect  many  more  until  a  complete  reaction 
has  taken  place  and  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  States  have  been  disabused  of 
the  erroneous  ideas  into  which  they  have  fallen.  Tliis  will  require  some  months  and 
we  can  hardly  expect  another  inflowing  of  people  before  fall.  That  we  will  have  a 
sufficient  population  and  be  admitted  as  a  sovereign  State  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress  we  have  scarce  a  doubt.  To  attain  that  end  we  will 
lend  our  influence,  feeling  confident  that  it  is  our  best  course  and  that  the  goal  is  not 
too  high  for  the  ambition  of  our  people.     All  hail  the  future  State  of  Jefferson!" 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July  a  considerable  opposition  to  the 
movement  to  organize  a  State  arose  among  the  people,  most  of  those  who 
arrayed  themselves  against  it  now  favoring,  or  professing  to  favor,  a  Terri- 
torial form  of  government.  There  had  not  been  a  second  "inflowing  of 
people",  and  in  the  meantime  no  trifling  number  had  outflown,  while  others 
were  preparing  to  do  so.  Therefore  those  who  advocated  a  change  of  pro- 
gramme argued  that  the  remaining  population  would  not  be  large  enough 
to  bear  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  State  organization,  and  pointed  out  that 
much  of  the  expense  of  supporting  a  Territorial  government  would  fall 
upon  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  adjournment  and  delay  was  demonstrated 
when  the  convention  reassembled,  in  Denver  City,  on  Monday,  August  1st. 
There  were  now  in  attendance,  including  those  who  had  been  chosen  in  the 
interval,  166  delegates,  representing  forty-five  "precincts" ;  and  among 
them  was  an  increased  number  of  men  who  had  had,  at  their  former  homes, 
practical  experience  in  such  work  as  that  which  they  had  met  to  do. 

The  delegates  assembled  at  the  Denver  House,  where  the  first  day's  ses- 
sion was  held.  But  finding  the  "hall"  of  that  hostelry  too  small  to  accom- 
modate so  large  a  body,  the  convention  moved,  on  Tuesday  morning,  to  a 
building  in  Auraria  City,  that  stood  upon  the  southwest  corner  of  Denver's 
present  Lawrence  and  Tenth  streets,  and  which  it  occupied  until  its  final 
adjournment. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Gold  Reporter  and  Mountain  City  Herald,  pub- 
lished at  Mountain  City  by  Thomas  Gibson,  who  had  Ijeen  elected  Secretary 
of  the  convention,  made  its  initial  appearance  upon  the  last  day  of  that 
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week  (August  6th).  In  an  account  of  the  iirst  day's  proceedings  of  this 
gathering  of  State-huilders,  and  which  appeared  in  that  issue  of  his  paper, 
Mr.  Gibson  commented  as  follows  upon  some  incidents  of  the  session : 

".  .  .  Tlie  afternoon  was  spent  in  admitting  delegates,  and  endeavors  of  the 
supposed  candidates  for  office  to  display  their  erudition  and  patriotism.  Such  a 
time  of  'explaining'  and  'defining  positions'  is  seldom  seen.  Gentlemen  seemed  burst- 
ing with  anxiety  to  tell  where  they  stood,  when,  with  due  deference  to  self-esteem, 
no  one  present  or  absent  cared  a  penny  where  they  stood,  whether  it  was  upon  one 
leg  or  two.  A  great  many  affirmations  of  disinterestedness  were  made,  and  as  they 
were  generally  doubted  by  those  who  seemed  to  know,  we  suppose  they  were  not 
quite  sincere.  Quite  a  contest  occurred  on  a  motion  to  adjourn  to  Auraria,  and  to 
the  great  chagrin  of  the  Denverites,  the  motion  prevailed.  The  reason  for  this  was 
the  inconvenient  situation  of  the  place  of  meeting,  it  being  so  far  out  upon  the 
plains  that  a  question  was  raised  whether  it  was  in  the  'proposed  State  of  Jeffer- 
son'." 

The  names  of  the  delegates,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials, and  those  of  the  "precincts"  they  represented,  follow : 

"Arapahoe.— G.  B.  Allen,  M.  Chilacott,  W.  L.  Crooker,  M.  Cook,  Sam  S.  Curtis, 
J.  R.  Gould,  Asa  Smith. 

"Auraria.— Henry  Allen,  W.  N.  Byers,  D.  D.  Cook,  W.  D.  McLain,  W.  M. 
Slaughter,  A.  Sagendorf,  Levi  J.  Russell,  R.  L.  Wooton.  Thomas  Pollock. 

"Baden.— A.  C.  Smith. 

"Bay  State. — .  .  .  Hill,  A.  N.  Parsons. 

"Beaver  Creek. — Beverly  D.  Williams. 

"Cold  Springs. — Thos.  P.  Van  Trees. 

"Colona. — J.  McDonald,  C.  Raymond. 

"Cheyenne  Pass. — R.  S.  Parks. 

"Denver. — William  Larimer,  Jr. ;  S.  W.  Wagoner,  W."  ClaTicy,  S.  W.  Beall,  W. 
P.  McClure,  E.  P.  Stout,  H.  P.  A.  Smith,  J.  M.  Fox,  R.  E.  Whitsitt. 

"Deadwood. — John  Graves,  G.  H.  Washburn,  S.  M.  Logan,  M.  W.  Gamble,  W. 
F.  Morris,  S.  D.  Ingle. 

"Diekerson. — B.  S.  Harvey,  S.  Crepts,  Charles  Nichols,  T.  C.  Dickerson. 

"Douglas. — W.  G.  Preston,  J.  Provost. 

"Downeyvillc. — A.  B.  Steinberger. 

"Eldorado. — L.  J.  Winchester. 

"Eureka.— D.  S.  Bentley,  J.  P.  Brown,  B.  F.  Fuller,  W.  F.  Sigler,  A.  H.  Barker, 
J.  H.  Knox,  H.  Goodwin. 

"Fountain  City. — R.  Eads,  Henry  McCoy,  J.  B.  Calvin.  G.  McDougall,  Daniel 
Davis,  C.  B.  Patterson,  J.  M.  Shafer,  F.  F.  Brunee,  M.  Fields,  S.  J.  Ennesley. 

"Golden  City.— H.  C.  Green,  W.  H.  Loveland,  J.  M.  Ferrell.  T.  P.  Boyd,  Eli 
Carter,  S.  Y.  Baldwin,  A.  F.  Garrison,  W.  Ford,  J.  H.  Wisner,  S.  Bronson,  James 
McDonald.  J.  M.  Whittemore. 

"Golden  Gate.— E.  G.  Seachrest,  J.  S.  Rodgers,  H.  J.  Hawley,  C.  C.  Post,  S. 
W.  Lincoln,  Alf  Tucker. 

"Griffith.— G.  H.  Eayre. 

"Gregory  Diggings. — J.  Casto,  Tlios.  Warren,  R.  Sopris,  W.  S.  Foster,  W.  A. 
McFadding,  J.  H.  Gregory,  R.  W.  Steele,  J.  Emerson,  G.  W.  Brown,  J.  H.  Brad- 
street,  W.  W.  JIason.  G.  W.  Cook,  .  .  .  Bucheardt,  E.  W.  Barck,  N.  L.  Witcher. 

"Highland. — Judson  H.  Dudley. 

"Huerfano. — Hickory  Rogers,  L.  Ferguson. 

"Illinois.— W.  D.  Arnett,  J.  W.  Baldwin,  W.  0.  Keghler,  B.  JI.  Dayton,  L.  W. 
Borton. 

"Illinois  Central.— J.  C.  M.  Lyon,  W.  B.  Rodgers,  J.  Melvin,  S.  Few. 

"Jeflferson. — S.  R.  Brown,  W.  E.  Moore,  A.  J.  Allison. 

"Junction. — H.  R.  Hunt. 

"Jackson. — .J.  \V.  Harlon,  S.  Harkelrode,  W.  R.  Edwards. 

"Kayote. — A.  C.  Ford,  W.  C.  Howard,  T.  L.  Griffith. 

"Kioway. — C.  M.  Cutter. 
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"Left  Hands.— E.  H.  N.  Patterson. 

"Merryville. — J.  R.  Shaffer. 

"McLary. — D.  Ross,  D.  MeLary. 

"Middle  Fork  Clear  Creek. — Frank  De  La  Mar. 

"Missouri  Guleh. — C.  D.  Holmes. 

"Mountain  City.— J.  6.  Harris,  J.  B.  Reid,  J.  H.  Keeler.  J.  L.  Merrick,  J.  H. 
Gest,  J.  D.  Baker,  C.  D.  Roberts,  S.  B.  Thompson,  A.  0.  McGrew,  W.  P.  Stein- 
berger,  D.  W^inan. 

"Nevada.— G.  M.  Willing,  T.  S.  Peck,  J.  R.  Beverly,  L.  W.  Link.  W.  M.  Con- 
ley,  D.  Powell. 

"Outrabie. — .  .  .  Middaugh. 

"Paine. — A.  W.  Clark,  George  A.  Jackson. 

"Plum  Creek.— W.  Street. 

"Fort  Lupton. — A.  J.  Williams. 

"Russellville.- N.  G.  Wyatt. 

"Russell's  Gulch.— W.  Green  Russell.  J.  U.  Wood,  J.  H.  Rutherford,  H.  H. 
Port<?r,  J.  F.  M.  Mitchell,  .  .  .  Christopher. 

"Spanish  Bar.— M.  Townsley,  G.  A.  Thomas,  J.  C.  Bell.  R.  P.  Smith,  0.  C. 
Lehow,  W.  Brinton,  M.  Murphy,  P.  Cherry. 

"Sanders'  Ranch. — J.  J.  Rariden. 

"Taos.- J.  E.  Sabine,  A.  Thomas." 

At  tlie  close  of  the  first  day"s  proceedings,  which  in  the  main  had  to 
do  with  tlie  credentials  of  delegates,  the  convention's  officers  holding  over 
a  Territorial  government  for  the  Pike's  Peak  region.  This  sentiment  was 
from  the  June  adjournment  resigned,  apparently  in  order  that  there  might 
be  a  further  division  of  honors.  Therefore,  on  Tuesday  morning,  a  new 
complement  was  elected,  as  follows:  President,  Captain  A.  F.  Garrison; 
Vice  Presidents,  0.  M.  Wood,  E.  P.  Stout,  W.  D.  Amett,  and  Hickory 
Rogers;  Secretary,  Thomas  Gibson;  Assistant  Secretary,  Henry  McAfee; 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  George  Weed.  William  H.  Goode,  another  pioneer  min- 
ister, of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliureh,  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  the 
assembly. 

JIany  of  the  delegates,  especially  of  those  who  had  not  participated  in 
the  June  convention,  already  had  expressed  a  decided  preference  to  aljandon 
the  project  for  a  State  and  to  memorialize  Congress  immediately  to  provide 
crystallized  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  introduced  by  Delegate 
Beverley  D.  Williams,  at  the  morning  session  on  Tuesday : 

" Scsolved,  That,  whereas  at  the  last  session  of  this  convention  [that  of  June] 
a  resolution  was  adopted,  that  the  business  of  this  convention  shall  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  organization  of  a  State  government,  giving  the  boundaries,  etc.,  and  it 
now  appearing  to  the  convention  that  the  subject  of  a  Territorial  organization 
should  also  be  considered  by  this  convention  in  connection  with  said  State  organiza- 
tion, and  the  question  determined  at  once,  whether  this  convention  proceed  to  form 
a  State  constitution  or  memorialize  Congress  for  a  Territorial  organization.  Tliere- 
fore, 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  convention  appoint  a  committee  of  thir- 
teen, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  to  this  meeting  which  is  the  proper  course  for 
this  convention  to  pursue  in  reference  to  this  subject." 

After  substituting  "one  delegate  from  each  precinct"  for  "thirteen", 
the  convention  adopted  the  resolutions  and  the  President  appointed  the 
committee. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  this  committee,  of  which  Jlr.  Williams  was 
chairman,  brought  in  two  reports ;  that  of  the  majority  being  in  the  following 
form: 
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"Resolved,  by  this  committee,  that  a  State  form  of  government  is  the  best  for 
this  country  at  this  time." 

The  minority  report,  signed  by  Mr.  Williams  and  thirteen  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  set  forth  the  following  reasons  why  a  temporary 
Territorial  government  was  preferable  under  the  existing  cirenmstancefe : 

"1st.  Your  committee  find  that  there  is  now,  agreeable  to  the  hist  estimate, 
about  fiften  thousand  inhabitants  in  tlie  limits  of  said  Territory  or  State.  That  a 
large  number  of  these  will  return  in  a  short  time  to  their  families  and  friends  in 
the  States,  leaving,  say  on  the  10th  of  October,  perhaps  si.x  to  eight  thousand  per- 
sons, who  will  remain  in  the  country.  That  from  the  rich  discoveries  of  gold  already 
made,  and  are  making  daily,  your  committee  is  satisfied  that  there  will  be  a  large 
immigration  to  the  Territory  during  the  next  spring  and  summer,  a  number  sufficient, 
in  the  minds  of  your  committee,  to  entitle  the  Territory  to  one  representative  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  entitle  it  to  admission  into  the  Union  as  one  of 
the  Sovereign  States  of  this  Republic.  In  view  of  these  facts,  your  committee  would 
say,  that  in  the  minds  of  a  minority  of  the  same,  to  proceed  at  this  time,  to  frame 
a  State  Constitution  would  be  impolitic  and  unwise. 

"2d.  They  would  therefore  recommend  to  the  convention  now  assembled  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  .  .  .  members  of  said  convention,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  Congress,  asking  that  a  Territorial 
Government  be  established  within  the  boundary  of  the  proposed  State  of  Jefferson, 
which  report  shall  be  submitted  to  said  convention  for  its  ratification  and  approval. 

"3d.  Your  committee  would  recommend  that  said  convention  request  that  an 
election  shall  be  holden  in  the  diiTerent  precincts  of  this  Territory  on  the  .  .  . 
day  of  ...  ,  18,59,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  delegate  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  said  Territory  of  Jefferson  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  select  at  the  same  time  suitable  persons  to  fill  the  offices  in  the  Territory 
upon  the  organization,  which  shall  be  most  respectfully  presented  to  the  President 
lor  his  action. 

"4th,  Tliat  upon  selecting  or  recommending  a  day  to  elect  officers,  etc.,  the 
convention  adjourn,  sine  die." 

After  much  discussions  of  these  propositions,  both  in  convention  and 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  a  motion  to  adopt  the  minorit/s  report  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  58  to  4.3.  The  majority  report  then  was  approved,  and 
the  State-builders  adjourned  over  night. 

On  Thursday  morning,  a  motion  by  Delegate  Henry  Allen  "to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  majority  report  of  the  Select  Committee,  on 
Mr.  Williams'  resolution,  was  adopted",  was  ordered  laid  upon  the  table. 
Delegate  Eli  Carter  then  ''moved  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution" : 

'•Resolved,  That  the  convention  now  proceed  to  prepare  a  Constitution  for  the 
State  of  Jefferson ;  And  also  that  the  convention  appoint  a  committee  of  13,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  a  Memorial  to  Congress,  asking  the  immediate  organiza- 
tion of  a  Territorial  Government  for  the  Territory  of  Jefferson ;  and  that  said  consti- 
tution and  Memorial  both  be  submitted  to  the  voters  within  the  limits  of  said  State- 
Territory,  on  the  first  Monday  of  September  next  for  their  approval  or  rejection." 

As  this  proposed  reference  of  both  propositions  directly  to  the  people 
was  satisfactory  to  nearly  all  the  delegates,  the  resolution  was  adopted  viva 
voce.  The  President  then  was  authorized  to  appoint  the  committee  required 
by  the  Carter  resolution,  and  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  "committees 
on  the  different  heads  of  the  constitution"  "from  three  to  five,  the  new  mem- 
bers on  said  committees  to  be  taken  from  among  the  delegates  to  this 
convention,  elected  since  the  first  Monday  in  June  last". 

There  were  still  a  few  delegates  who  desired  to  stop  all  proceedings 
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in  the  direction  of  framing  a  State  constitution.  One  of  tlie&e,  H.  P.  A. 
Smith,  who  had  moved  the  resolution  in  which  the  preliminary  conventic^i, 
of  April  15th,  had  declared  that  the  only  object  of  discussion  in  that  l)ody 
should  be  "the  formation  of  a  new  and  indejjendent  State  of  the  Union", 
now  introduced  the  following,  which  was  ordered  laid  upon  the  table: 

"Resolved,  That  the  question  of  a  State  or  Territorial  Government  be  sub- 
mitted directly  to  the  people  for  decision,  and  that  the  convention  adjourn  until  the 
result  of  such  election  Ije  known." 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  Committee  on  Boundaries  and  Bill  of 
Rights  reported  the  boundaries  fixed  for  the  proposed  "State  of  Jefferson"'. 
After  the  report  had  been  read.  Delegate  Robert  W.  Steele  moved  to  strike 
out  the  name  "Jefferson"  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert  "Montana"',  ilr.  Castro 
moved  to  amend  Mr.  Steele"s  motion  by  striking  out  "Montana"  and  substi- 
tuting "Platte"'.  Both  motions  were  laid  upon  the  table.  Other  names  for 
the  proposed  State  which  were  suggested  while  the  convention  was  in  session 
were  "Cibola",  the  old  Spanish  tenn  for  the  buffalo:  "Shoshone",  which 
Governor  Denver  had  had  in  mind  in  the  autumn  of  1858  for  the  Territory 
which  he  then  expected  soon  would  rise  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country ;  and  . 
"Bill  Williams",  the  name  of  an  old  and  noted  frontierman  in  the  Far  West. 

On  Friday  (August  5th),  the  time  and  attention  of  the  convention 
largely  were  given  to  receiving,  hearing  and  acting  upon  the  reports  of  the 
several  committees  on  the  constitution,  upon  which  they  had  been  at  work 
during  the  interval  since  June.  It  appears  that  the  "saloon"  had  become 
a  practical  "issue"  and  that  the  assembly  had  been  annoyed  by  its  "in- 
fluence", as  Delegate  Eli  Carter  moved,  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  "that 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  "oe  requested  to  desire  all  liquor  Saloons  to  remove 
at  least  fifty  yards  from  this  building"'.  But  the  record  is  silent  as  to  the 
disposition  made  of  Mr.  Carter's  motion,  which  was  the  first  proposition 
advanced  upon  Colorado  soil  to  "regulate"'  the  saloon-keeper.  In  the  after- 
noon session  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  revise,  grammatically  and 
orthographically,  the  several  parts  of  the  constitution,  and  to  arrange  and 
engross  them  in  proper  sequence. 

In  the  morning  session  on  Saturday,  the  convention  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  submitted  by  Delegate  Henry  Allen : 

"Resolved,  That  when  the  people  vote  on  the  acceptance  of  either  a  State  Con- 
stitution or  a  Territorial  Organization,  then  those  in  favor  of  a  State  Constitution 
shall  vote  the  word  'For',  on  a  ballot  containing  the  word  'Constitution' ;  and  those 
in  favor  of  a  Territorial  Organization  shall  vote  the  word  'For',  on  a  ballot  contain- 
ing the  word  'Territory'. 

"It  is  understood  that  the  ballots  containing  the  words  'For  Constitution', 
shall  be  considered  a  full  and  complete  negative  to  a  Territorial  Organization ;  and 
the  words  'For  Territory',  shall  be  considered  a  full  and  complete  negative  to  a  State 
Constitution." 

By  "An  Act  to  Apportion  the  Representation  in  the  First  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Jefferson"",  "Adopted  by  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, August  6,  1859",  the  area  of  the  proposed  State  was  divided  into 
tiiirteen  districts,  each  of  which  was  to  be  represented  in  the  Legislature 
by  "one  Senator  and  two  Representatives'".  The  "Act"  also  provided  that 
returns  of  the  elections  should  he  sent  to  Denver  City,  there  to  be  canvassed 
by  the  "County  Judge""  and  "Justices  of  the  Peace"",  which  officers  had  been 
elected  in  the  previous  March. 
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The  memorial  to  Congress  asking  for  a  Territorial  form  of  governn.  ent 
was  received  on  that  day  from  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  it,  and 
was  adopted  as  reported.    The  document  follows : 

"A  MEMORIAL 
"Of  the  People  of  the  proposed  Territory  of  Jeflferson  to  tlie  Congress  of  the  United 

States." 

"To  the  honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled: 
The  citizens  of  the  proposed  Territory  of  Jefferson  would  respectfully  represent, 
through  the  ballot  box,  their  desires  in  regard  to  a  Territory.  We  find  ourselves  situ- 
ated within  the  limits  of  some  four  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  on  lands 
where  the  Indian  title  has  not  been  extinguished,  some  five  hundred  miles  remote 
from  any  organized  government,  with  natural  barriers  of  sterile  plains  and  rugged 
mountains,  not  susceptible  of  settlement  and  cultivation,  between  them  and  us,  and 
our  interests  altogether  [different]  from  those  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territories  which  we  occupy ;  therefore  we  have  considered  it  necessary  to  our  pros- 
perity and  well  being  that  we  be  set  off  with  a  distinct  form  of  government  of  our 
own.  The  staple  production  of  this  proposed  territory  is  gold,  all  interests  and 
avocations  must  be  subservient  to  the  mining  interest,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  will  grow  out  of  the  abundance  of  this  precious  metal.  The  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  gold  in  remunerative  quantities,  together  with  an  abundance  of  other  valu- 
able minerals,  has  now  become  established  beyond  all  doubt.  Our  present  popula- 
tion is  about  25,000.  and  it  is  evident  that  we  will  soon  have  the  requisite  population 
to  entitle  us  to  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State.  We  would  there- 
fore request  your  honorable  body  to  grant  us  a  territorial  government.  We  would 
further  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  extinguishing  the  Indian  title  to  the 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gold  mines,  as  you  are  well  aware  that  in  cases  of  this 
kind  emigration  can  only  be  regulated,  not  checked.  We  would  suggest  the  follovring 
boundaries  as  being  generally  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  proposed  territory: 
Commencing  at  a  point  where  the  37th  degree  of  north  latitude  intersects  the  102d 
degree  of  west  longitude,  and  running  north  on  said  meridian  to  the  43d  degree  of 
north  latitude;  thence  west  on  said  parallel  to  the  110th  degree  of  west  longitude; 
thence  south  on  said  meridian  to  the  37th  degree  of  north  latitude;  thence  east  on 
eaid  parallel  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

"Your  memorialists  then  ask:  First,  That  the  above  described  territory  be  set 
off  under  a  territorial  form  of  government,  with  the  title  of  the  'Territory  of  Jeffer- 
son'. Second,  That  you  give  us  as  liberal  form  of  government  as  is  consistent  under 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  and,  third.  That  steps  be  taken  as  soon  as  may 
be  for  a  census  or  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  proposed  territory. 

"And  as  in  duty  bound,  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray." 

The  Jefferson  Constitution  provided  that  "all  laws  now  in  force  in  the 
territories  composing  the  State  of  Jefferson  and  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Constitution  shall  remain  in  force  until  they  expire  by  their  own  limita- 
tion, or  are  altered  or  repealed  br  the  General  Assembly".  It  also  provided 
that  it  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors  on  the  first  Monday  in  September, 
1859,  "for  their  adoption  or  rejection":  and  that  in  the  event  of  its 
adoption  the  first  election  for  State  officers  and  for  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature should  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  1859,  and  that  the 
first  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  should  begin  in  Auraria  City  on  the 
first  Monday  in  Januarj-,  1860.  A  permanent  seat  of  government  was  to  be 
determined  later.  The  boundaries  of  the  proposed  State,  as  defined  in  the 
constitution,  were  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the 
preliminary  convention,  of  the  preceding  April. 

In  the  final  proceedings  of  the  convention,  2,000  copies  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  same  number  of  the  memorial  were  ordered  printed  for 
general  distribution  among  the  Pike's  Peak  people ;  and  a  copy  of  each  was 
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ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  presiding 
officers  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  eacli 
State  in  the  Union.  After  formally  thanking  the  convention's  officers  "for 
the  able  and  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  they  have  iJerfornied  their 
duties",  the  Chajjlain  for  his  services,  Tessemann  &  Co.  "for  the  use  of 
their  building",  and  having  had  a  benediction  pronounced  by  Mr.  Goode, 
this  gathering  of  State-builders  adjourned  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day, August  6th,  and  passed  into  history.  It  was  as  a  whole  a  dignified 
body  of  earnest  men. 

The  constitution  which  they  had  framed  (the  great  length  of  which  pre- 
cludes reprinting  it  here),  is  a  compirehensive  and  highly  creditable  docu- 
ment. Many  of  its  provisions  were  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Colorado.  While  the  first  section  of  its  Bill  of  Eights  declares 
that  "all  men  are,  by  nature,  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inalien- 
able rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and 
liberty,  acquiring,  possessing  and  protecting  property,  and  pursuing  and 
obtaining  safety  and  happiness"',  the  constitution  does  not  touch  the  question 
of  slavery.  A  memory  of  the  then  recent  experience  of  the  country  with 
"wild-cat"  banks  and  banking  appears  in  the  constitution's  provision  that 
"no  banking  corporation  shall  have  power  to  issue  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness in  any  shape  whatever  to  circulate  as  monej'". 

To  the  great  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  friends  and  advocates 
of  the  "State  of  Jefferson",  the  election  on  the  first  Monday  in  September, 
the  5th  day  of  the  month,  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  project 
for  a  State,  while  the  number  of  ballots  cast  was  discouragingly  small.  In 
the  mining  towns  and  camps  the  vote  was  very  light,  the  miners  generally 
having  taken  comparatively  little  interest  in  either  proposition.  "But  a 
small  proportion  of  the  miners  voted",  says  a  report  from  the  mountains, 
"probably  not  more  than  one-fourth  where  polls  were  opened,  and  in  many 
precincts  no  election  was  held".  "At  ilountain  City  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  miners  voted."  Moreover,  of  the  thousands  of  fortune-seekers 
who  had  streamed  into  the  country  through  the  spring  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  of  that  year,  a  very  large  number  had,  as  I  have  told 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  started  back  in  indignation  and  disgust  to  the 
States  before  the  time  of  this  election. 

It  appears  that  no  "official  canvass"  of  the  election  returns  was  made ; 
probably  for  the  reason  that  nobody  eared  to  take  the  trouble  accurately 
to  determine  the  outcome.  The  last  published  report  of  the  election  was 
printed  in  the  Boclcy  Mountain  News  in  its  issue  of  September  17th,  and 
in  which  the  results,  "as  far  as  heard  from"",  were  stated  as  follows : 

"Precincts                                                                                           For  Ter.  For  State." 

"Auraria     : 373  114 

"Denver 573  70 

"Boulder 173  3 

"Gold  Hill 97  2 

"Nevada    103  3 

"Mountain   City    276  87 

"Golden    City    141  22 

"Russell's  Gulch   21  225 

' '  New  Nevada  Precinct 105  3  . 

"Golden   Gate    64  1 

"Arapahoe    41  19 

"Spanish  Bar    39  11 

"Fountain  City   1  1089 

"Total  Received,  2007  1649" 
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Of  the  total  vote  of  3,656,  as  shown  in  tliis  report,  1,130  were  cast 
in  Denver  and  Auraria  "cities".  But  the  Fountain  Cit}^  return  obviously 
was  either  an  error  or  a  gross  misrepresentation,  the  chances  being  that  the 
actual  vote  "For  State"  at  that  "precinct"  was  89  instead  of  1.089.  How- 
ever, the  adverse  vote  was  decisive,  and  the  "State  of  Jefferson""  was  no 
longer,  in  the  words  of  a  once-famous  phrase  of  the  late  Senator  Ingalls,  of 
Kansas,  even  "an  iridescent  dream".  Its  fate  was  much  deplored  by  its  ad- 
vocates, most  of  whom  were  substantial  citizens,  wdio  were  wear)'  of  the 
unorganized  conditions  under  which  they  lived  and  of  the  trying  conse- 
quences which  these  entailed;  and  who  also  were  opposed,  with  sound  rea- 
sons, to  the  introduction  into  this  virgin  region  of  the  makeshift  Territorial 
system  of  government. 

The  "'State"  convention  had  made  no  provision  for  further  proceedings 
toward  establishing  a  Territorial  government  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country  in 
the  event  of  the  rejection  of  the  State  proposition,  and  therefore  some 
spontaneous  action  now  was  required  to  give  effect  to  the  expressed  preference 
for  a  Territorial  form  of  government.  The  people  had  been  practically  with- 
out the  protection  of  law  for  a  year,  and  the  resultant  conditions  of  such 
existence  had  not  been  modified  by  the  failure  of  the  State  project. 

Apparently  without  previous  general  public  notice  having  been  given  of 
the  movement  and  its  purposes,  a  "mass"'-meeting  was  held  in  Auraria  City 
on  Saturday,  September  24th,  to  prepare  for  organizing  a  Territorial  gov- 
ernment. Of  the  proceedings  of  this  gathering  the  "official  report"'  here 
follows  : 

' '  Mass  ConTention. ' ' 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  tlie  Mountains  and  Plains,  held  in  Auraria,  on 
the  24th  day  of  September,  Col.  Ferrell,  of  Golden  City,  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and 
Col.  J.  D.  Henderson  appointed  Secretary. 

"The  meeting  being  organized,  Mr.  \Vm.  P.  JlcClure  arose  and  addressed  the 
assemblage  at  length  on  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  a  Provisional  Government 
for  the  Territory  of  Jefferson. 

"Mr.  John  C.  Moore  moved  that  a  Committee  of  Five  be  appointed  to  address 
a  circular  letter  to  the  voters  of  the  Territory  of  .Jefferson,  setting  forth  the  neces- 
sity that  existed  for  the  organization  of  a  Provisional  Government,  recommending  the 
several  precincts  to  appoint  Delegates  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  to  meet  in 
Convention  on  the  second  Monday  in  October,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  such  a 
Government,  and  suggesting  an  outline  of  the  proposed  Government. 

"The  motion  was  debated  in  detail  and  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

"The  President  appointed  Mr.  Moore,  of  Denver,  Judge  Wagoner,  of  Denver, 
Col.  Allen,  of  Auraria,  Mr.  Bliss,  of  CJolden  City,  and  Mr.  Gest,  of  Mountain  City, 
on  the  proposed  Committee. 

"On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  with  a  suggestion  that  the  Committee  re- 
port their  proceedings  to  a  popular  meeting  to  be  held  at  seven  o'clock  this  evening, 
in  Denver,  of  the  citizens  of  Auraria  and  Denver,  for  ratification." 

"J.  M.  Ferrell,  President." 
"J.  D.  Henderson,  Secretary." 

The  number  of  "citizens  of  Denver  and  Auraria"'  present  at  the 
"popular  meeting"  held  in  the  evening  of  that  day  was  much  larger  than 
that  of  "citizens  of  the  ilountaius  and  Plains"  who  had  attended  the  day- 
time "Mass  Convention".  The  committee  appointed  to  draft  the  "circular 
letter"  had  been  industriously  at  work  during  the  short  interval,  and  were 
ready  to  submit  the  document  to  the  meeting.  The  following  is  the 
"official  report"  of  what  was  done  by  the  assemblage : 
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"At  a  Mass  Meeting,  held  at  the  Denver  House,  in  Denver  City,  Territory  of 
Jefferson,  Judge  Slaughter  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Wm.  P.  MeClure  chosen  Sec- 
retary. 

"The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  this  morning  to  report  a  Circular 
lifitter  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Jefferson  being  called  for,  Mr.  Moore,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  proceeded  to  read  the  same. 

"After  the  reading,  Mr.  Allen  moved  to  read  the  report  by  paragraphs — carried. 

"Mr.  Moore  then  read  the  first  paragraph  of  the  suggestions  of  said  report. 

"Judge  Smith  moved  to  add  to  the  words  'and  one  additional  delegate  for  each 
fifty  voters'  the  words  'cast  at  said  election'.  After  discussion  the  motion  was  put 
and  lost. 

"The  question  was  then  put  on  the  first  paragraph  which  was  carried. 

"Mr.  Moore  then  read  the  second  paragraph  of  said  report,  which  was,  on  mo- 
tion, adopted. 

"Mr.  Jeffries  tlien  moved  to  adopt  the  report  as  a  whole — curried. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  McClure,  one  thousand  copies  of  the  report  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  distributed,  and  a  Committee  on  Finance,  to  consist  of  three, 
was  appointed  to  collect  means  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  same. 

"Messrs.  Wm.  P.  McClure,  A.  Sagendorf,  and  C.  H.  Blake,  were  appointed  said 
Committee. 

"On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

"Wm.  M.  Slaughter,  President." 
"Wm.  P.  McClure,  Secretary." 

The  "circular  letter"  read  as  follows : 

"To  the  Voters  of  Jefferson  Territory." 

"We,  the  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Territory  of  Jefferson,  holden  in  Auraria,  on  the  24th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1859, 
to  prepare  a  circular  letter  to  the  voters  residing  upon  the  public  domain  proposed 
to  be  embraced  within  the  limits  of  said  Territorj',  setting  forth  the  necessity  for  a 
Provisional  Government,  to  continue  till  such  a  time  as  Congress  may  give  them  a 
regular  Territorial  or  State  organization,  and  recommending  them  to  appoint  or  elect 
Delegates  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  to  meet  in  convention  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  October,  in  the  city  of  Denver,  for  tl>e  purpose  of  forming  such  a  government, 
would  respectfully  represent: 

"That  every  principle  of  common  safety,  of  the  protection  of  life,  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty  and  the  security  of  property,  justifies  them  in,  and  compels  them  to 
this  course;  and  that  such  action  is  admissable  the  precedent  of  Oregon  is  an  in- 
stance in  point. 

"Tliat  the  executive  and  judicial  powers  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  are  too  far 
removed  to  be  available  for  the  ordinar.v  purposes  of  government,  and  that  the 
people  residing  within  the  Territory  of  Jefferson  are  consequently  without  any  form 
of  government,  or  any  established  judiciary,  civil  or  criminal. 

"That  large  numbers  of  people  have  congregated  in  the  mountains  and  on 
the  plains  of  said  Territory,  and  have  there  made  their  homes,  that  property  has 
been  acquired,  commerce  established,  farms  opened  and  cultivated,  towns  built  and 
communities  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  social  comfort,  and  absolutely  re- 
quire the  safeguards  of  a  regularly  established  government  for  tlie  protection  of 
their  numerous  interests. 

"That  the  emigration  from  the  States  in  the  spring  will  be  large,  and  the 
business  transactions  of  the  country  proportionally  extended,  imperatively  demand- 
ing a  positive  and  well-defined  judiciary  for  their  regulation;  therefore  the  under- 
signed would  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend  that  the  voters  of  the  several 
precincts  do,  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  appoint  or  elect  delegates,  on  the 
ratio  of  one  delegate  from  each  precinct,  and  an  additional  delegate  for  each  fifty 
voters,  to  meet  in  convention  in  the  city  of  Denver,  on  the  second  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber, to  form  such  Provisional  Government. 

"The  committee  would  further  respectfully  suggest  that  the  proposed  Pro- 
visional Government  should  consist  of  an  Executive  Department,  embracing  a  Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant  Governor,  Attorney  General,  Secretary  of   State,  Treasurer,   and 
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Territorial  Marshal ;  of  a  Legislative  Department,  consisting  o'  an  Assembly,  to  be 
known  as  the  Provisional  Assembly;  of  a  Judiciary,  consisting  of  three  Judicial  offi- 
cers, to  be  known  as  the  Supreme  Judges  of  the  Territory  of  Jefferson;  and  that 
the  several  departments  of  government  shall  liave  such  powers  as  are  entrusted  to 
like  ofBcersin  territorial  governments,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  determined 
upon  by  the  Convention." 

"JOHN  C.  MOORE," 
"S.  W.  WAGONER," 
"J.  H.  GEST," 
"HENRY  ALLEN." 

The  following  reference  to  and  comments  upon  these  preparatory  pro- 
ceedings for  the  organization  of  a  Provisional  Territorial  Government, 
appeared  as  an  editorial  article  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  in  its  issue  of 
September  29th  (1859) : 

"Provisional  Government." 

"It  will  be  observed  from  the  proceedings  of  a  Mass  Convention,  and  an  address 
to  the  voters  of  the  Territory,  published  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  that  the  people,  in 
their  wisdom,  are  taking  steps  for  the  organization  of  a  Provisional  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment. This  we  think  an  excellent  movement,  and  the  only  one  for  the  security 
of  our  lives  and  property  that  can  now  be  adopted.  We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  it, 
and  say,  by  all  means,  go  on,  and  speedily,  so  that  we  may  have  some  kind  of  law 
and  order,  and  do  away  with  the  lawlessness  and  disorder  vnhich  now  exists  through- 
out the  country.  Send  up  your  delegates  and  let  us  have  a  rousing  Convention  on 
the  tenth  of  October. 

"One  thing  puzzles  us:  We  cannot  for  the  life  of  us,  see  how  men  who  so  bit- 
terly opposed  a  State  organization,  can  now  take  up  with  a  Provisional  Territorial 
organization ;  one  is  as  much  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  Congress  as  the  other, 
and  equally  as  expensive  to  the  people.  Claiming  the  rights  of  a  State,  we  would 
have  three  representatives  knocking  for  admission  at  the  doors  of  Congress  and 
urging  our  claims  and  rights  there,  whilst  as  a  Territory  we  can  have  but  one,  and 
under  present  circumstances  with  no  better  credentials  than  might  have  had  our 
three.  It  must  be  that  these  Territorial  champions  are  in  favor  of  rotation  io 
office,  or  hope  for  rapid  promotion,  so,  perforce,  we  must  have  a  Provisional  Terri- 
torial Oovernment  for,  say  six  mouths,  then  a  Territorial  Government  under  an  or- 
ganic Act  of  Congress  for,  perhaps  six  months  longer,  by  which  time  we  have  no 
doubt  every  mother's  son  of  them  will  be  clamorous  for  a  State  Organization,  and 
we  will  have  population  sufficient  to  demand  recognition  without  delay.  There  may 
be  'nothing  in  a  name',  but  we  would  prefer  living  in  a  State  to  a  Territory,  when 
the  expense  is  the  same ;  neither  is  recognized  by  Congress,  and  cither  has  an  equal 
chance  with  the  other  of  being  so  recognized.  But  let  us  go  forward  now  and  have 
the  best  possible  organization,  and  urge  our  claims  for  something  better." 

In  response  to  the  appeal  sent  forth  by  the  "mass"-meetings  of  Septem- 
ber 24th,  elections  for  delegates  to  the  proposed  Territorial  convention  were 
held  in  a  majorit}'  of  the  "precincts",  including  some  that  were  unlinown 
before,  on  the  first  Monday  in  October — the  third  day  of  the  month,  and  an 
appointed  election-day  in  Kansas  Territory.  Of  this  opportunity  for  voting, 
advantage  was  taken  to  hold  two  other  elections,  one  of  which  was  for  a 
"Delegate  in  Congress  from  Jefferson  Territorr',  and  which  had  been 
i^uggested  and  urged  by  the  liochj  Mountain  News.  In  its  issue  of  Septem- 
ber 17th,  in  an  editorial  article  commenting  upon  the  defeat  of  the  State 
project,  that  masterful  pioneer  newspaper  had  said : 

".  .  .  It  now  remains  for  the  people  of  Jefferson  to  elect  a  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress at  the  October  election.  Let  him  be  a  good  man  and  true — a  man  who  will 
command  respect  in  the  Federal  Capitol  and  the  Congress  of  the  nation — one  who 
will  work  untiringly,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  Territory;  and  let  every  man  in  the 
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Territory  east  his  vote,  so  that  our  delegate  may  take  his  place,  backed  by  a  con- 
stituency so  numerous  that  it  will  command  the  immediate  attention  of  Congress, 
and  secure  his  early  recognition;  then  we  may  expect  something.  A  territorial  gov- 
ernment, post  routes,  militarj-  protection  on  our  frontier,  extinguishment  of  the  In- 
dian title,  and  a  survey  of  the  government  lands,  are  all  of  vital  importance  to  our 
country. 

"We  learn  that  it  is  understood  by  some  that  members  of  a  Territorial  Legis- 
lature are  to  be  elected  in  October.  Such  is  not  the  ease.  There  is  no  provision  for 
the  election  of  any  officer  except  Delegate  to  Congress,  and  that  is  only  by  resolution 
of  the  [State]  Constitutional  Convention. 

"Rememher  the  first  Motiday  in  October,  and  let  every  man  who  is  entitled  to 
a  vote  cast  it  for  Delegate  to  Congress. 

"Should  the  candidates  be  announced  before  our  next,  we  may  take  occasion 
to  canvass  their  merits." 

The  "State"  constitutional  convention  had  made  no  "provision"  for  tlie 
election  of  a  "Delegate  to  Congress".  The  onl}^  proposition  that  was 
brought  before  that  body  for  such  an  election  was  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  minority  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  consider  "the  proper 
course  for  this  convention  to  pursue",  which  report  was  rejected  by  the 
convention.    Therefore  this  election  was  "unauthorized". 

Nevertheless,  there  were  seven  candidates  for  the  position  of  ambassa- 
dor at  Washington — Samuel  Adams,  Hiram  J.  Graham,  C.  A.  Roberts,  R.  W. 
Steele,  J.  H.  St.  Matthew,  Beverly  D.  Williams,  and  George  M.  Willing. 
The  election  was  conducted  recklessly,  w-ith  "terrible  ballot-box  stuffing" 
as  one  of  the  accompaniments,  and  "returns"  were  sent  in  from  several 
alleged  "precincts"  of  which  no  one  ever  had  heard  before.  However, 
Beverly  D.  Williams,  who  had  come  to  Denver  late  in  the  spring  of  that 
year  as  pioneer  local  manager  of  the  Leavenworth  &  Pike's  Stage  and  Ex- 
press Company,  emerged  from  the  scrape  with  a  large  plurality  of  the 
honest  votes.  It  was  in  behalf  of  Willing  that  the  worst  of  the  frauds  had 
been  committed,  and  nominally  he  was  elected.  But  after  the  returns  had 
been  sifted  and  upw-ard  of  2,000  bogus  votes  thrown  out  the  result  stood 
as  follows:  Williams,  1,911;  Graham,  682;  Adams,  528;  Roberts,  486; 
Steele,  433;  Willing,  265;  St.  Matthew,  SO— a  total  of  4,385.  In  the 
report  of  the  "Board  of  Canvassers"  it  is  said  tliat  "George  M.  Willing 
personally  appeared  before  us,  and  stated  tJiat  he  did  not  wish  the  com- 
missioners to  count  any  votes  for  him  which  they  thought  were  fraudulent, 
and  stated  that  some  of  these  were  fraudulent".  But  Williams  did  not  get 
his  "Certificate  of  Election"  without  noisy  protest.  All  the  returns  were 
questioned  more  or  less,  their  validity  disputed,  the  "Board  of  Canvassers" 
was  reviled,  and  there  was  much  wrangling  over  the  result  as  at  last  formally 
determined.  But  the  entire  proceedings  were  without  authority  of  law. 
That  part  of  the  Pike"s  Peak  region  lying  within  the  limits  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Territories  had  been,  was,  and  would  be  represented  at  Washing- 
ton by  the  Delegates  from  tliose  Territories,  who  would  continue  lawfully  to 
represent  them  until  Congress  decreed  otherwise. 

The  other  "extraneous  election"  held  on  that  politically-busy  first  Mon- 
day in  October  was  for  a  complement  of  county  officers  for  Arapahoe  County 
of  Kansas  Territory.  This  was  instigated  by  a  small  group  of  men  who 
understood  and  appreciated  at  its  full  value  the  legal  status,  or  lack  of  legal 
status,  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  local  politics.  Although  "]\Iontana 
County",  as  well  as  the  others,  of  the  Kansas  act  of  February  7,  1859, 
practically  had  become  reminiscences,  these  men  knew  that  if  any  county 
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existed  in  the  Pike's  Peak  countiT  it  was  a  county  of  Kansas  Territory; 
and  they  decided  that  the  old  Arapahoe  County  still  lived.  The  outfit  of 
county  officers  "elected"  in  the  previous  March  had  not  been  superseded  hy 
any  other  form  of  county  organization,  but  had,  in  a  more  or  less  nominal 
manner,  together  with  the  miners'  and  other  emergency  "courts",  partici- 
pated in  supplying  such  of  the  substance  of  local  "government" — which 
was  not  much — as  had  thus  far  been  available  in  the  new  mining-region. 
Alleging  that  the  "election"  of  A.  J.  Smith  to  the  Legislative  As.^embly  of 
Kansas  Territory,  in  November,  1858,  and  also  the  "county  election"  of 
the  previous  March,  had  been  held  by  the  Pike's  Peakers  as  citizens  of 
Kansas  Territory,  the  leaders  in  this  new  county -enterprise  quietly  arranged, 
on  the  eve  of  the  election  for  delegates  to  the  "Jefferson"  Territorial  con- 
vention, a  full  county  ticket  for  the  ancient  Arapahoe  County.  The  move- 
ment resulted  in  the  "election"  of  the  following-named  officers :  C.  E.  Bis- 
seU,  Probate  Judge;  John  H.  Kehler,  Sheriff;  E.  F.  Clewell,  Register  of 
Deeds ;  L.  "W.  Bliss,  Treasurer ;  D.  C.  Collier,  Attorney ;  E.  L.  Wootton,  C. 
A.  Lawrence,  and  J.  M.  Ferrell,  Supervisors.  There  is  no  record  of  a  vote 
for  Representative  in  the  Kansas  Legislative  Assembly. 

Of  this  "election"  and  of  the  extremely  muddled  state  of  political 
affairs  by  which  the  Pike's  Peakers  now  were  confronted,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News,  in  an  editorial  article,  in  its  issue  of  October  6th,  said : 

".  .  .  On  the  eve  of  the  election,  a  county  ticket  for  the  •'county  of  Arapa- 
hoe, territory  of  Kansas',  was  started,  and  a  full  board  elected  by  a  small  vote  in 
two  or  three  precincts,  thus  recognizing  Kansas  laws.  So  it  goes ;  one  day  we  under- 
stand that  we  are  cut  off  from  Kansas,  the  next,  we  have  cut  ourselves  off,  and  will 
pay  no  regard  to  Kansas  Legislation,  but  have  an  independent  provisional  govern- 
ment of  our  own;  and  the  very  next,  when  there  is  a  chance  for  a  petty  office  under 
Kansas  laws,  there  are  hundreds  ready  to  enter  the  lists,  and  before  their  certificates 
of  election  are  dry  in  their  pockets,  you  will  hear  them  lustily  advocating  'inde- 
pendent government',  and  let  Kansas  go  to  the  dogs.  When  this  county  scheme  was 
started,  why  was  it  not  carried  out,  and  members  of  the  Kansas  Legislative  As- 
sembly elected  also?  Nobody  seemed  to  have  thought  of  that  excepting  two  or  three 
shrewd  ones,  who,  we  learn,  received  a  few  votes  for  representative,  and  under  them 
will  claim  seats  in  the  next  Kansas  Legislature,  not  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
but  of  a  few  of  their  friends. 

"Here  we  go,  a  regular  tripple-headed  government  machine;  south  of  40  deg. 
[40th  parallel],  we  hang  on  to  the  skirts  of  Kansas;  north  of  40  deg.,  to  those  of 
Nebraska;  straddling  the  line,  we  have  just  elected  a  delegate  to  the  LTnited  States 
Congress,  from  the  'Territory  of  -Jefferson',  and  ere  long  we  will  have  in  full  blast 
a  provisional  government  of  Rocky  Jlountain  growth  and  manufacture.  This  last 
we  hope  may  succeed,  and  swallow  up  the  delectable  uncertainty  of  law  now  existing; 
where  one  man  claims  he  lives  in  Arapahoe  county,  whilst  his  neighbor  asserts  that 
he  is  in  Montana  [ilontana  County,  of  the  act  of  February,  1859.]  where  one  man 
acknowledges  Kansas  laws  and  another  says  he  is  on  Indian  land  where  no  law  can 
reach.  A  compact  of  the  people  under  any  name,  state,  territory,  or  provisional  gov- 
ernment, if  either  can  be  effected,  is  better  than  the  present ;  and  if  some  such  is 
not  soon  adopted,  with  a  determination  to  abide  by.  and  respect  it.  we  bid  fair  to 
out -Kansas  Kansas   herself." 

The  small  total  of  votes  cast  at  the  elections  on  Octoljer  -Sd  afforded 
further  evidence  of  the  depletion  of  the  Pike"s  Peak  country's  poinilation, 
and  was  a  profound  surprise  to  everv  one  who  had  jiersonally  taken  part 
in  the  political  movements,  for  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  people  who  had 
entered  the  country  in  that  year  were  qualified  to  vote.  The  several  candi- 
dates for  the  position  of  "Delegate  to  Congress"  had  made  rather  an  active 
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campaign  during  the  intervening  week,  and  it  was  commonly  supposed  that 
they  would  "get  out  a  full  vote".  On  the  face  of  the  returns  from  the 
election  for  "county  ofRcers",  tlie  number  of  ballots  alleged  to  have  been 
cast  was  greater  than  the  aggregate  reported  for  the  candidates  for  the 
ambassadorship  at  Washington,  including  the  frauds.  The  largest  vote  in 
the  county  election  was  for  Sheriff,  for  which  place  there  were  three  candi- 
dates, two  of  whom  were  "sporadic".  Of  the  total  of  8,089  votes  returned 
for  these.  John  H.  Kehler  was  credited  with  7,395.  But  it  is  probable  that 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  them  were  fictitious. 

The  delegates  elected  to  the  Territorial  convention  assembled  at  Den- 
ver City  on  the  appointed  day.  There  were  many  new  names  and  faces 
among  them,  for  the  majority  of  the  number  had  not  been  members  of  the 
body  which  had  framed  the  defeated  constitution  for  a  State ;  nor  were  they 
so  orderly  in  their  methods  and  proceedings.  Of  their  transactions  in  con- 
vention, the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  "official"  report : 

"Proceedings  of  the  Convention  to  Form  a  Provisional  Government  for  the 
Territory  of  Jefferson." 

"Monday,  October  10,  1859. — The  Convention  met  at  Apollo  Hall,  in  Denver, 
at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Steele,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  L.  VV.  Bliss,  Secretary,  pro  tern.  After  some  discussion 
of  the  proper  mode  of  piucedure  in  the  premises,  it  was  moved  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  upon  Credentials.  A  motion  to  amend  by  substituting  'one  from 
each  Precinct'  was  carried  after  a  lengthy  debate  and  the  Committee  was  appointed. 
On  motion  adjourned  to  two  o'clock,  P.  M. 

"Afternoon. — A  session  of  the  Committee  on  credentials  extended  beyond  the 
hour  for  assembly.  On  the  Convention  assembling,  H.  P.  A.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Credentials,  reported  the  following  persons  as  being  entitled  to  seats 
in  the  Convention. 

"Empire  Ranch. — George  W.  Weed. 

"Nevada  Gulch.— J.  N.  Odell,  L.  W.  Link,  S.  M.  Link,  J.  R.  Beverly,  R.  C. 
Booth,  Samuel  Delaney. 

"Rocky  Mountain  City. — Frank  DeLaMar. 

"Jefferson. — A.  J.  Allison,  George  W.  Brown. 

"Golden  Gate.— W.  G.  Preston,  S.  W.  Lincoln,  Ed.  Van  Endart,  H.  J.  Humley. 

"Tarryall.— Jos.  A.  Gray. 

"Beaver  aeek.— D.  C.  Collier. 

"Highland.— E.  R.  Parks. 

"Illinois  Central.— A.  M.  Smith,  R.  Barton,  W.  D.  Arnett,  G.  W.  Clearland. 

"Denver.— Hickory  Rogers,  Wm.  P.  McClure,  Samuel  Bennett,  John  C.  Moore, 
P.  Talbut,  A.  G.  Baber,  S.  W.  Wagoner,  B.  D.  Williams,  G.  M.  Willing,  0.  B.  Tot- 
ten,  Drake  ISIcDowell,  C.  H.  Blake. 

"Shian  Pass. — R.  S.  Parks. 

"Arapahoe.— E.  R.  Harris,  G.  B.  Allen,  A.  S.  White,  E.  Fitzgerald,  J.  Hatte- 
man,  J.  C.  Hark,  H.  Foot. 

"Sanders'  Ranch. — John  Shear. 

"Fort  Eyrie. — Henry  H.  McAfee. 

"Colona.— Wm.  S.  Foster. 

"Auraria. — Wm.  M.  Slaughter,  Thos.  H.  Warren,  Charles  L.  Goldsir,  Henry 
Allen,  R.  L.  Wootton,  Thos.  Pollock,  H.  R.  Hunt,  J.  M.  Clark,  W.  H.  Middaugh,  M. 
G.  Hickman,  .  .  .  Jeffards. 

"St.  Vrain.— C.  P.   Hall. 

"Russellville.— N.  G.  Wyatt,  M.  C.  Fisher. 

"Huerfano. — B.  F.  Jeffries,  A.  N.  Michee. 

"Golden  City.— J.  M.  Ferrell.  A.  L.  Grey,  L.  W.  Bliss,  D.  K.  Wall,  Wm.  F. 
Owens. 

"Smith's  Ranch. — George  E.  Spencer. 

"Spanish  Bar. — A.  Sagendorf. 
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"Pleasant  Valle}-. — E.  J.  Frazier,  D.  Shaffer. 

"Mountain  City. — H.  P.  A.  Smith,  E.  P.  McGloshin,  James  Rariden,  William 
Simpson,  C.  H.  Noble,  C.  R.  Bissell,  Wm.  Clancy,  W.  Smith,  G.  \V.  Cook,  J.  L.  Mer- 
rick, J.  H.  Kehler,  Charles  McDuffie,  E.  Harris. 

"Russell's  Gulch.— G.  L.  Wood. 

"Blue  River. — J.  M.  Piper,  S.  G.  Jones,  J.  Vanduzen. 

"Gregory's  Point. — .   .   .   Storms. 

"The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  was  adopted,  and  on  motion  a 
Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  was  appointed.  The  Committee  reported  the 
najues  of  the  following  officers: — President,  R.  W.  Steele;  Vice  Presidents,  H.  P.  A. 
Smith,  J.  M.  Ferrell,  H.  Allen,  G.  E.  Spencer,  W.  G.  Preston;  Secretaries,  0.  B. 
Totten,  G.  L.  Wood. 

"H.  P.  A.  Smith  requested  his  name  withdrawn  as  an  officer,  not  recognizing 
the  Convention  as  necessary  or  proper. 

"Report  of  Committee  adopted. 

"The  Convention  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Wliole,  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  forming  a  Provisional  Government.  The  Committee  reported  that  it  was 
expedient  to  form  such  government.     Report  adopted. 

"Tuesday  Forenoon  [October  11th].  H.  P.  A.  Smith  spoke  at  large,  denouncing 
the  movement  for  the  formation  of  a  Provisional  Government,  and  he  entered  the 
following  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Convention : 

"  'Protest  of  H.  P.  A.  Smith.'  " 

"  'The  undersigned,  on  the  part  of  his  office  in  this  convention,  hereby  solemnly 
protests  against  the  action  of  this  Convention  in  attempting  to  organize  a  Provisional 
Government,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. : 

"  '1st.  We  now  have  all  the  laws  that  exist  in  Eastern  Kansas,  adopted  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"'2d.     We  have  no  legal  right  to  form  such  a  Government. 

"  '3d.     This  is  not  called  for  by  the  People,  nor  is  it  necessary  or  proper. 

"  '4th.  It  will  abrogate  all  legal  rights,  and  throw  the  country  upon  the  re- 
sults of  a  gigantic  Vigilance  Committee. 

"  '5th.  Before  such  a  government  can  be  formed  we  shall  have  a  proper  and 
legal  government  from  Congress. 

"  '6th.  We  have  elected  a  Delegate  to  Congress  asking  for  a  Territorial  form 
of  Government,  and  are  repudiating  at  the  same  time  the  laws  of  the  United  States.' 

"  '  Respectfully, 

"'H.  P.  A.  Smith.'" 

"N.  G.  Wyatt,  on  leave,  read  a  plan  for  a  Provisional  Government,  and  on 
motion  a  Committee  was  appointed  on  said  plan,  which  they  reported  recommending 
its  adoption.     Adopted. 

"On  motion  the  Convention  proceeded  to  nominate  officers  [candidates  for  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  positions  in  the  proposed  provisional  government],  when  the 
following  names  received  the  annexed  votes  for  Governor: 

"R.  W.  Steele,  51;  J.  H.  St.  Matthew.s,  35;  H.  Allen,  3;  F.  DeLaMar,  1;  G. 
Brown,  1;  H.  H.  McAfee,  1.     Mr.  Steele  was  declared  nominated. 

"Afternoon. — On  motion  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  apportion  the  Ter- 
ritory into  Council  and  Representative  districts.  Tlie  Committee  reported  the  fol- 
lowing districts : 

"Council  Districts." 

"1st  Dist.  The  Precincts  of  Denver,  Russellville 1  Coun. 

"2d       "       Auraria,  Plum  Creek,  Fort  Eyrie 1  " 

"3d       "       Golden  City,  Golden  Gate,  Arapahoe,  Highland,  Boulder 1  " 

"4th     "       Dutch  Gap,  Snowy  Range,  Russell's  Gulch 1  " 

"5th     "       Pleasant  Valley,  Illinois  Central,  Nevada  Gulch 1  " 

"6th     "       Mountain  City,  Eureka,  Gregory's  point,  Hull's  Ranch 1  " 

"7th     "       Colorado  City,  Two  Blues,  Tarrj'all,  Fountain  City,  Huerfano..  1  " 
"8th     "       Fort  Laramie,  Colona,  Jefferson  City,  Douglas  City,  St.   Vrain, 

Fort  Lupton,  Sanders'  Ranch,  Empire  Ranch 1  " 
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"Representative  Districts." 

"1st  Dist.  Denver,  Russellville    2  Reps. 

"2d       "  Auraria,  Plum  Creek,  Fort  Eyrie 2  " 

"3(1       "  Golden  City  '. 1  " 

"4th     "  Mountain   City    1  " 

"5th     "  Nevada    1  " 

"eth     "  Russell     1  " 

"7th     "  Golden  Gate  1  " 

"8th     "  Tarryall     1  " 

"9th    "  Two  Blues 1  " 

"10th  "  Colorado   [Oity]    1  " 

"11th"  Boulder     1  " 

"r2th  "  Jefferson.   Deadwood,  Gold  Hill 1  " 

"1.3th  "  Illinois    Central,    Pleasant   Valley 1  " 

"14th  "  Cheyenne  Pass.  Colona,  Fort  Laramie 1  " 

"15th  "  Arrappahoe,   Highland    1  " 

"16th  "  Fountain    City    1  " 

"17th  "  Spanish  Bar,  Snowy  Range,  Dutch  Ranch,  Jackson's  Diggings..  1  " 

"18th  "  Jefferson,  Fort  Lupton,  Sanders'  Ranch,  St.  Vrain.  Douglas  City, 

Empire  Ranch,  Mouth  of  Beaver 1  " 

"19th  "  Eureka,  Hull's  Ranch,  Gregory's  Point 1  " 

"It  was  resolved  that  Precincts  not  mentioned  shall  be  attached  to  the  nearest 
district. 

"On  motion  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution  for  the  Terri- 
tory.    Adjourned. 

"Evening  [Tuesday].  The  nomination  of  officers  was  proceeded  with;  and — - 
G.  W.  Bliss  [C.  R.  Bissell]  was  nominated  for  Auditor;  R.  J.  Frazier,  Attorney 
General ;  J.  L.  Merrick,  Marshal ;  H.  H.  McAfee,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion ;  0.  B.  Totten,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  [The  record  is  incomplete  as  to  the 
nominations.] 

"Wednesday  [October  12th].  The  Committee  on  the  Constitution  reported  a 
Constitution  which  was  received  and  discussed. 

"Afternoon.  A  resolution  endorsing  the  officers  elected  at  the  late  election, 
was  offered,  and  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  very  warm  discussion,  but  finally  a 
compromise  was  effected  so  that  the  names  of  the  elected  candidates  were  omitted. 

"Evening.  The  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  Committee  on  Phraseology 
and  Arrangement  appointed,  which  Committee  was  instructed  to  request  the  publica- 
tion of  this  report,  and  the  Constitution  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  the  Gold 
Reporter  [at  Mountain  City],  St.  Louis  Republican,  St.  Louis  Democrat,  and  in  all 
other  papers  favorable  to  an  organization. 

"After  the  passage  of  Complimentary  Resolutions  and  paying  for  the  hall, 
the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die." 

"R.  W.   Steele,  Prea." 
"0.    B.    Totten,    Sec." 

"The  officers  elected  at  tlie  late  election",  referred  to  in  the  resolution 
which  "gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  very  warm  discussion"  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  were  the  county  officers  for  Arapahoe  County,  Kansas  Territory, 
who  had  been  "elected"  on  October  3d. 

In  ex]:)lanation  of  the  causes  of  the  very  "scrappy"  character  of  the 
foregoing  report  of  the  Territorial  convention's  transactions,  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Phraseology  and  Arrangement  appended  to  it  the 
following  statement: 

"The  Committee  on  Phraseology  and  Arrangement  would  say  that  no  regular 
report  of  the  proceeding.?  was  kept  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Committee  had,  only, 
the  fragments  to  make  up  a  report  from. 

"In  doing  this,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  bring  together  matters  in  the  re- 
port which  were  separated  by  other  proceedings,  and  in  view  of  the  diflSculties  in 
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the  way  of  making  a  perfect  report,  the  Committee  would  ask  the  indulgence  of  their 

former  colleagues  in  the  Convention." 

"A.    J.    Allison." 
"J.  A.  Gray." 
"H.  H.  McAfee." 

On  the  da}'  after  the  conveutiou  adjourned,  the  candidates  nominated 
by  it  for  election  to  the  several  executive  and  judicial  positions  in  the  pro- 
posed new  government  issued  a  public  address,  as  follows : 

"To  the  People  of  the  Territory  of  Jefferson." 

"Denver,   October   13,    18.59." 

"The  undersigned  regular  nominees  of  the  Convention  wliicli  met  at  Denver 
on  Monday,  Oct.  10th,  1859.  to  form  a  Provisional  Government  for  the  Territory  of 
Jefferson,  would  bespeak  the  careful  attention  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  to 
the   following   facts : 

"1st.  The  laws  of  Kansas  do  not  extend  over  us  until  the  Indian  title  to  the 
lands  is  extinguished;  for  proof  of  this  we  refer  to  the  latter  clause  of  See.  19th,  of 
the  Organic  Act  of  Kansas. 

"2d.  We  have  no  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction  or  of  Appeal,  and  the  so- 
called  County  organization  of  the  County  of  Arapahoe  cannot  be  sustained  by  law 
if  questioned  in  its  authority.  Beside,  a  portion  of  our  population  reside  within  the 
Territorial  limits  of  Nebraska,  without  even  the  semblance  of  law  for  their  pro- 
tection. 

"'.'>d.  Pending  the  action  of  Congress  in  our  case  we  liave.no  protection  for  life 
or  property  but  the  code  of  Ljnch  Law. 

"4th.  There  is  no  probability  that  Congress  will  act  in  our  case  before  next 
June. 

"5th.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  we  have  a  regular  and  safe  Government  now, 
and  no  man  is  safe  in  propertj'  or  life  without  such  Government. 

"fith.  Your  Delegates  in  the  Convention  above  referred  to  have  used  their 
best  endeavors  to  form  such  a  Government,  and  in  doing  so  they  have  not  forgotten 
that  the  main  features  in  the  Government  so  formed  must  be  simplicity  and 
economy;  therefore,  they  have  made  the  Organic  Act  [the  Constitution]  as  simple  as 
possible,  so  as  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  they  have  left  all  the  salaries 
and  compensations  to  be  fixed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

"7th.  It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  who  has  the  interests 
of  his  country  at  heart,  to  support  the  Government  so  formed,  as  it  is  our  only 
resource  against  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  our  only  protection  for  life  and 
property. 

'■8th.  The  above  facts  refute  the  arguments  of  certain  factious  persons  against 
this  Government;  and  in  the  inherent  right  which  every  community  of  people  have 
to  govern  themselves  in  the  absence  of  regular  Government,  we  And  a  good  and  suf- 
ficient reason  for  forming  a  Provisional  Government. 

"9th.  Your  subscribers  learn  that  an  Independent  Ticket  of  nominations  has 
been  set  on  foot  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention.  This  ticket  is  filled  with 
the  names  of  worthy  men,  doubtlessly,  but  still  they  are  not  the  choice  of  the  people's 
Delegates  at  the  Convention.  It  now  becomes  the  province  of  the  people  to  judge 
between  the  two  setts  of  Candidates  before  them,  and  your  subscribers  most  earnestly 
conjure  you  to  act  in  this  matter  in  the  way  which  will  subserve  the  best  interests 
of  the  community,  without  regard  to  the  personal  feelings  or  interests  of  any. 

"10th.  In  conclusion  we  conjure  jou  by  all  the  ties  of  domestic  life  which  it 
is  proposed  to  protect  against  the  ruthless  hand  of  crime,  by  the  obligations  of  good 
citizenship  and  the  love  of  law  and  order  which  every  true  patriot  should  feel — to 
embrace  this  means  of  civil  security  which  is  presented  by  the  Provisional  Con- 
vention. 

"Nominees  of  the  Provisional  Convention: 
"For  Governor, 
"E.  W.  Steele, 
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"For  Secretary, 

"L.  W.  Bliss, 

"For  Treasurer, 

"Geo.  \V.  Cook, 

"For  Auditor, 

"C.  R.  Bissell, 

"For  Attorney  General, 

"R.  J.  Frazier, 

"Ciiief  Justice, 

"A.  J.  Allison, 

"Associate  Justices, 

"J.  N.  Odell. 

"J.  Fitzgerald, 

"Clerk  of  Supreme  Court, 

"O.  B.  Totten, 

"Marshal,  ' 

"J.  L.  Merrick, 
"Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
"H.  H.  McAfee." 

The  provisions  contained  in  the  19th  .section  of  the  Kansas  Organic 
Act,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  address,  respecting  the  rights  of  Indian 
tribes  and  their  status  under  that  act,  and  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
were  identical  in  language  and  purpose  with  the  provisions  bearing  upon 
the  same  subject  that  appear  in  Section  1  of  the  Organic  Act  for  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Colorado,  which  is  appended  to  the  preceding  chapter  of  this 
volume.  Not  having  anticipated  that  settlements  would  spring  up  in  the 
far-western  confines  of  Kansas,  the  Federal  Government  still  had  made  no 
treaties  with  the  Indians  of  the  Pike's  Peak  region  to  extinguish  their  title 
to  the  land  or  otherwise  to  affect  their  rights  as  these  were  defined  in  the 
Kansas  Organic  Act. 

The  "constitution"  framed  by  the  "Jefferson"  Territorial  convention 
was  of  unusual  brevity  and  compactness,  perhaps  in  compensation  for  some 
of  its  omissions  and  crudities — which  defects  could  be  eliminated  by  subse- 
quent amendments.  Still  it  was  a  fair  document,  in  substance  a  condensed 
adaptation  of  the  defunct  constitution  for  a  State,  excepting  as  to  details 
due  to  the  differences  in  the  form  of  government  for  which  it  provided, 
but  retaining  for  the  Territors-  the  same  boundaries  that  had  been  defined  for 
the  proposed  State  of  Jefferson.  According  to  the  division  of  the  great 
domain  for  legislative  purposes,  as  reported  by  the  convention's  committee 
appointed  to  make  the  apportionment,  one  member  of  the  upper  house  of 
the  "General  Assembly"  was  to  be  elected  in  each  of  the  eight  Council  dis- 
tricts, and  twenty-one  members  of  the  lower  house  from  the  nineteen  Repre- 
sentative districts — the  extra  two  Wmg  assigned  to  the  districts  (respectively 
the  first  and  second)  in  which  the  twin  "cities"  of  Denver  and  Auraria  were 
situated.  To  avoid  conflict  with  the  consequences  of  previous  local  elections 
and  other  transactions  by  the  people,  it  was  provided  that 

"Contracts  heretofore  entered  into  are  hereby  affirmed,  as  also  the  official  acts  of 
officers ;  and  all  elections,  and  other  acts  of  the  people  in  their  sovereign  capacity 
with  the  officers-elect  at  such  elections,  are  hereby  endorsed. 

The  constitution  appointed  the  fourth  Monday  of  that  October  (the 
24th  day  of  the  month)  as  the  time  for  holding  a  general  election  for  Terri- 
torial executive  and  judicial  officers,  and  district  elections  for  members  of 
the  Assembh',  subject  to  the  ratifi.cation  of  the  constitution,  which  instru- 
ment was  to  be  submitted  "to  a  vote  of  the  people"  on  that  day,  the  form  of 
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ballots  to  be  "For  Provisional  Government"'  and  "Against  Provisional 
Government".  Should  the  ]ieople  approve  the  constitution,  the  General 
Assembly  was  "to  convene  at  Denver  on  the  first  ilonday  in  November, 
A.  D.  1859",  and  might  "adjourn  to  any  otlier  suitable  place" ;  but  the 
session  was  not  to  "extend  to  more  than  forty  days,  Sundays  included". 

The  candidates  on  the  Independent  Territorial  ticket,  which  had  been 
"set  on  foot  since  the  adjournment  of  the  convention",  were  J.  H.  St. 
Matthew  for  Governor,  Frank  De  La  Mar  for  Secretary,  R.  S.  Parks  for 
Auditor,  R.  L.  Wootton  for  Treasurer,  Samuel  McLean  for  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, S.  J.  Johnson  for  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  L.  W.  Borton 
(who  received  a  few  votes  for  Chief  Justice)  for  Associate  Justice,  and 
Hickoiy  Rogers  for  Marshal.  The  ticket  had  no  candidate  for  Clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court  nor  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  but 
one  for  Associate  Justice. 

At  the  election  on  October  34th,  the  total  of  votes  cast  was  less  than 
one-half  the  number  that  had  been  counted  in  the  election  for  a  Delegate 
to  Congress.  The  constitution  was  ratified  by  a  gi-eat  majority  of  those  who 
voted,  there  being  1,853  ballots  in  its  favor  to  280  against  it.  Mr.  Steele 
was  elected  Governor  by  1,547  to  460  for  the  head  of  the  independent  ticket. 
His  associates  on  the  convention  ticket  were  successful  by  majorities  of 
about  the  same  magnitude.  Of  course  there  were  charges  of  fraud,  corrup- 
tion, false  counting  and  all  the  rest ;  but  they  availed  nothing,  although  some 
of  the  doings  on  behalf  of  the  winners  were  not  entirely  above  reasonable 
suspicion. 

In  the  district  elections  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  Henry 
Allen,  W.  D.  Arnett,  Eli  Carter,  James  Emmerson,  Mark  A.  Moore,  D. 
Shafer,  J.  M.  Wood,  and  N.  G.  Wyatt  were  elected  to  the  Council ;  and  J.  S. 
Allen,  William  Davidson,  A.  J.  Edwards,  Thomas  S.  Golden,  James  A. 
Gray,  C.  P.  Hall,  J.  N.  Hallock,  M.  D.  Hickman,  Z.  Jackson,  Edwin  James, 
S.  B.  Kellogg,  William  P.  McClure,  William  A.  McFadding,  John  C.  Moore, 
Miles  Patton,  C.  C.  Post,  William  M.  Slaughter,  Asa  Smith,  J.  S.  Stone,  and 
David  K.  Wall  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  elections  for  legislators  did  not  turn  out  as  contemplated  by  the 
convention,  as  no  elections  were  held  in  five  of  the  nineteen  Representative 
districts.  Moreover,  the  "campaign  managers"  consolidated  the  seventeenth 
and  nineteenth  districts  with  the  thirteenth  and  gave  the  combination  three 
representatives,  and  raised  the  representation  of  the  fifth  from  one  to  three, 
and  that  of  both  the  fourth  and  sixth  from  one  to  two.  Still,  the  quota 
elected  lacked  one  of  having  the  number  provided  for  by  the  apportionment. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Pike's  Peakers  now  had  had  more  than  enough 
of  politics  and  elections  for  that  year.  But  they  were  not  through  yet. 
Just  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  vote  upon  the  "Jefferson"  Constitu- 
tion and  for  the  election  of  officers  and  a  General  Assembly  for  the  new 
Territory,  a  movement  was  started  quietly  in  the  Cherry  Creek  "cities"  for 
holding  still  another  election.  It  was  prompted  from  eastern  Kansas,  and 
was  the  first  positive  assertion  of  Kansas  authority  the  Jefferson  people  had 
encountered.  On  the  4th  of  that  October,  the  voters  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
Kansas  Territory  had  ratified  what  was  known  as  the  "Wyandotte  Free  State 
Constitution".  As  the  western  boundary  of  their  proposed  State  of  Kansas 
was  fixed  at  the  102d  degree  of  west  longitude,  the  part  of  Kansas  Territory 
lying  west  of  that  meridian  was  to  be  cut  off  and  left  to  shift  for  itself. 

Vnl.    I— 2.3 
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But  Kansas  was  still  a  Territory ;  and,  pending  its  expected  admission  into 
the  Union,  its  regular  Territorial  general  election  was  to  be  held  on  Novem- 
ber 8th.  Certain  of  the  shifty  Cherry  Creek  politicians,  who  knew  well  the 
illegal  character  of  all  the  Jefferson  proceedings,  and  instigated  by  influences 
from  tlie  eastern  end  of  Kansas,  determined  to  make  that  day  the  occasion 
for  holding  another  election  in  Arapahoe  County,  of  Kansas — a  county  elec- 
tion, the  third  in  that  year,  for  a  representative  in  the  Kansas  Legislative 
Assembly,  for  a  full  outfit  of  county  officers,  and  also  to  vote  for  a  Delegate 
to  Congress  from  Kansas  Territory.  In  this  enterprise  they  were  Joined  by 
a  small  number  of  other  citizens  who,  while  not  being  active  politicians,  were 
in  favor  of  accepting  Kansas  jurisdiction  and  obeying  Kansas  authority. 

As  may  be  imagined,  this  treasonable  scheme  aroused  the  utmost  indig- 
nation among  the  Jeffersonians,  and  was  condemned  vehemently  by  them. 
Their  sentiments  were  expressed  vigorously  in  the  following  editorial  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  in  its  issue  of  October  27th, 
and  in  which  the  Kansas  jurisdiction  and  the  election  about  to  be  held  under 
it  are  denounced  and  repudiated : 

"ANOTHER  ELECTION." 

"A  movement  is  on  foot  for  another  election,  being  notliing  more  or  le.ss  than 
to  participate  in  the  Kansas  General  election. 

"Some  of  the  wire  workers  of  Eastern  Kansas  have  already  their  champions, 
with  instructions  respecting  this  election,  among  us.  It  will  be  held  on  the  8th  of 
November,  and  let  us  improve  the  breathing  time  yet  allowed  us  to  look  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  and  see  how  much  we  are  really  interested. 

"Kansas  has  recently  adopted  a  State  Constitution,  and  expects  and  petitions 
admission  as  a  State  imder  it  at  an  early  day  in  the  approaching  session  of 
Congress,  which  petition  we  have  but  little  doubt  will  be  granted.  Then  her  ex- 
istence as  a  Territory  ceases  so  far  as  the  State  extends,  but  the  remainder  ot  the 
present  Territory,  that  part  of  it  west  of  the  102nd  degree  of  west  Longitude  re- 
mains 'Kansas  Territory',  and  will  so  remain  until  erected  into  a  new  Territory, 
or  part  of  one. 

"Now  if  a  Delegate  is  elected  from  Kansas  Territory,  he  is  elected  for  two 
years,  and  will  claim  and  retain  his  seat  after  'Kansas  State'  is  admitted,  and  just 
as  long  as  he  can  influence  and  control  the  perpetuation  of  'Kansas  Territory' ;  thus 
he  becomes,  in  all  probability,  within  a  few  months — the  Representative  of  this 
part  of  Kansas,  (Arapahoe  County,  so  called)  only:  and  what  is  likely  to  be  his 
policy?  It  will  be  to  prevetit  the  organization  of  Jefferson,  or  any  other  Territory 
here,  just  so  long  as  he  can  get  eight  dollars  per  day  and  forty  cents  per  mile  for 
traveling  twice  a  year  between  Washington  and  Eastern  Kansas,  and  can  nurse  his 
own  pet  schemes  in  Congress.  Here  is  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  these  political 
tricksters.  We  are  expected  to  cast  our  vote,  endorse  and  countenance  this  election, 
tie  ourselves  to  the  tail  of  'bleeding  Kansas',  and  put  a  weapon  in  'somebody's'  hand 
to  cut  our  own  throat ;  our  vote  is  not  wanted  because  it  is  of  much  value — it  can 
have  but  little  influence  in  a  general  election,  but  only  the  more  surely  to  entrap 
us.  No  Union-saving,  self-sacrifleing  would-be  Congressman  has  deemed  it  worth 
his  while  to  show  his  face  among  us;  we  are  not  of  sufficient  importance,  but  he  has 
'writ'  a  letter  for  us  to  vote. 

"We  have  just  elected  a  Delegate  to  Congress  from  among  us,  to  represent 
the  Territory  of  Jefferson,  one  whom  we  all  know,  and  whose  interest  is  linked  with 
our  own.  Let  us  not,  before  two  weeks  have  passed,  repudiate  our  man  and  our 
own  acts,  and  submit  ourselves  to  be  represented  by  a  man  we  know  not,  and  for 
whom  we  may  not  cast  a  vote.  We  know  nothing  of  the  political  condition  of  East- 
ern Kansas,  which  will  of  course  control  the  election,  nor  can  we  have  any  idea 
of  who  will  be  elected. 

"For  ourselves,  we  are  utterly  and  unconditionally  opposed  to  this  vile  scheme, 
and  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  people  of  Jefferson  will  look  on  it  in  its  true  light, 
and  allow  the  Sth  of  November  to  pass   without  casting  a   single   vote.      Kansas, 
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west  of  102  deg.,  was  cut>«ff  just  to  serve  sucli  a  purpose  as  this — put  a  nice  sugar 
plum  in  some  demagogue's  mouth.  What  show  of  authority  is  there  for  ordering  an 
election  in  Arapahoe  County — Kansas  never  had  a  right  to  organize  it — it  is  at 
best  a  farce;  as  well  might  she  have  extended  her  jurisdiction  and  organized  a 
county  on  the  coast  of  Africa  as  to  legislate  over  Indian  lands. 

"We  have  expressed  our  opinion  pretty  freely  on  this  subject,  for  which,  no 
doubt,  some  of  our  friends  who  desire  official  honors,  will  'pitch  into  us',  but  we 
would  say  the  same  were  we  assured  that  our  dearest  friend  would  be  the  lucky 
delegate  from  Kansas.  We  are  for  the  people  and  the  Territory  of  Jefferson,  first, 
last  and  all  the  time.  We  would  not  forward  our  cause,  but  on  the  contrary, 
blight  our  best  prospects  by  participating  in  this  last,  lest,  most  complete  and  con- 
temptible of  all  the  election  frauds  that  has  been  enacted  in  our  short  history  as  a 
community  of  American  people." 

However,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  preparations  for  it  had 
been  made  too  late  for  compliance  with  the  Kansas  registration  law,  the 
election  was  held  on  November  8th.  But  it  was  merely  a  formality,  as  the 
total  of  Totes  that  were  counted  was  less  than  300.  Only  some  ten  or  twelve 
"precincts"  took  part  in  it.  The  returns  from  the  mining-tow^ns  which  had 
participated  were  delayed  in  reaching  the  "Canvassing  Board"  beyond  the 
limit  prescrilied  by  Kansas  law,  and  therefore  these  were  not  included  in 
the  count.  The  "official  report"  showed  that  Sanders  W.  Johnson  had  re- 
ceived thirty-eight  votes  for  "Delegate  to  Congress"  from  Kansas  Territory, 
and  W.  J.  Parrott  twenty-two.  For  several  of  the  county  offices  there  were 
rival  candidates,  as  for  Representative  in  the  Kansas  Legislative  Assembly, 
for  which  position  Captain  Richard  Sopris  w-as  given  219  votes  and  David 
Gregory  seventeen.  John  H.  Kehler,  who  had  no  opposition,  and  who  had 
been  "elected"  Sheriff  on  October  3d,  now  w^is  again  elected  to  that  post  of 
duty  by  "373  votes — the  highest  nimiber  counted  for  any  of  the  offices.  The 
"majorities"  for  the  other  successful  ones  who  had  had  "opposition"  aver- 
aged about  250.  Captain  Sopris  was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Kansas 
Assembly  in  the  following  winter  and  served  his  term  as  "the  member  from 
Arapahoe". 

In  the  meantime  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  "Jefferson  Ter- 
ritory" had  been  "sworn  in"  and  the  new  governmental  machinery  put  in 
motion.  The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  had  gathered  at  Denver 
City  on  N'ovember  7th  and  organized  by  electing  Heni7  Allen  President  of 
the  Council,  and  James  A.  Gray  Speaker  of  the  House ;  whereupon  Governor 
Steele  sent  to  his  lawmakers  his  "First  Annual  Message",  which  teemed  with 
good  advice  and  worthy  suggestions.  By  "law",  the  Assembly  divided  the 
Territory  into  three  judicial  districts  and  fixed  the  times  of  holding  courts 
therein;  the  first  term  in  each  to  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  January, 
1860.  The  act  assigned  Judge  Allison  to  the  First  District,  Fitzgerald  to 
the  Second,  and  Odell  to  the  Third. 

Considering  the  haste  and  confusion  in  which  its  members  had  been 
chosen,  the  Assembly  appears  to  have  been  a  creditable  body;  and,  indeed, 
the  "Provisional"  organization  as  a  whole  had  in  it  the  making  of  a  pretty 
good  government — better  than  that  of  the  average  outfit  possessed  in  tliat 
period  by  Territories  organized  under  organic  acts  of  Congress. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  new  and  home- 
made establishment,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  editorial  article,  which 
appeared  in  its  issue  of  N'ovember  10th : 
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"JEFFERSON." 

"We,  this  week,  banish  'Kansas'  from  our  head  date,  and  substitute  Jefferson 
therefor,  which  we  hope  and  expect  to  see  stand  until  we  can  boast  a  million  people 
and  look  around  upon  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  souls,  having  all  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  tlie  most  favored.  Then  we  will  hear  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive 
and  the  rattle  of  trains  arriving  and  departing  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific.  We  have  not  sooner  made  this  change,  because  we  had  no  tangible  ex- 
istence, no  organization  as  a  distinct  community,  until  the  recent  assembly  of  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  officers  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Territory 
of  Jefferson,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  our  historj',  and  a  fitting  time  to  make  the 
change.  The  future  of  Jefferson  Territory — soon  to  be  a  sovereign  State — is  glorious 
with  promise.  No  country  in  the  world,  in  so  short  a  time,  has  developed  so  many 
resources  of  wealth.  Not  only  the  precious  minerals — gold  and  silver — are  found: 
but  iron,  copper,  lead,  alum,  copperas,  coal,  cinnabar  and  numerous  other  minerals. 

"We  have  the  finest  of  building  material,  marble,  limestone,  sandstone,  brick- 
clay,  and  inexhaustible  forests  of  the  very  best  pine  timber.  Our  agricultural 
productions  need  not  be  poor  in  quality  nor  small  in  quantity.  Wheat  and  other 
small  grains  can,  and  will  be,  produced  without  limit,  at  less  comparative  cost  and 
of  better  quality  than  in  the  northwestern  States,  and  to  prove  that  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  can  be  raised,  to  the  greatest  perfection,  one  has  onh-  to  pay  a  visit  to 
our  vegetable  markets. 

"All  hail  the  Territory  of  Jefferson!" 

iSTevertheles?,  the  '"Territorv  of  Jefferson"  still  was  a  part  of  the  old 
Territories  from  which  it  had  been  "carved"'.  While  it  promised  the  people 
something  that  would  serve  in  the  emergency,  and  while  almost  anything  in 
the  form  of  organized  government  were  better  than  the  condition  of  no 
effective  government  at  all,  the  new  organization  had  no  standing  in  law,  and 
from  the  legal  point  of  view  was  utterly  destitute  of  authority.  It  was  em- 
barrassed at  the  start  by  the  pretensions  of  the  county  officers  elected  on 
November  8th  in  asserting  and  to  some  extent  exercising  their  authority  as 
*'offieers  of  Arapahoe  County,  Kansas  Territory",  and  also  by  the  conduct 
of  some  of  those  who  had  been  "elected"'  in  the  pre\aous  March,  and  of 
others,  "elected"  on  October  3d,  in  continuing  to  assert  and  occasionally 
exercising  theirs.  As  a  makeshift  remedy  for  a  part  of  the  muddle,  the 
Jefferson  Assembly,  by  an  "act"  approved  on  December  7th,  confirmed  the 
election  of  Sheriff  J.  H.  Kehler.  In  this  mised-up  condition  of  public 
affairs,  the  Pike's  Peakers  were  at  a  loss  to  decide  where  tliey  were  "at" 
politically. 

The  Jefferson  Assembly  was  an  industrious  body,  and  turned  out  laws 
at  rather  a  rapid  rate.  Among  these  was  one  which  divided  the  Territory 
into  twelve  counties,  for  nine  of  which  forms  of  organization  were  provided, 
and  for  some  of  which  Governor  Steele  appointed  some  officers  to  serve  until 
the  first  Monday  in  January,  1860,  on  w^hich  day,  as  provided  in  the  county- 
making  act,  elections  for  county  officers  were  to  be  held.  Another  of  the 
early  acts  consolidated  Auraria  City,  Denver  City,  and  Highland  ("North 
Denver")  as  the  municipality  of  "Denver  City"'.  Under  this  act,  the  "first 
city  officers"  for  the  Cherry  Creek  towns  were  elected  on  December  10,  1859, 
but  the  union  w&s  not  formally  approved  by  the  citizens  until  the  next  April. 
Having  levied  a  poll  tax  of  one  dollar  to  defray  immediate  expenses,  and 
appointed  committees  to  prepare  full  civil  and  criminal  codes  and  report 
them  to  a  later  session,  to  be  called  by  the  Governor,  the  Assemblv  adjourned 
on  December  Tth  to  await  the  Governor's  summons. 

Pursuant  to  a  proclamation  by  the  Governor,  issued  on  December  10th. 
the  Assembly  met  in  adjourned  or  special  session  on  Januarv  23,  1860. 
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Having  adopted  the  codes  reported  by  the  committees  and  received  the 
Governor's  approval  of  tlie  legislation,  the  lawmakers  adjourned  without  day 
on  January  35th,  leaving  the  executives  and  courts  well  equipped  to  operate 
the  Jefferson  machinery.  After  the  usual  practice  in  that  era  by  legislators 
in  new  Territories,  the  Jeflersonians  took  most  of  the  material  for  their 
codes  from  those  of  the  States  and  older  Territories. 

The  purposes  of  the  various  other  general  "acts"  of  the  Jefferson  As- 
sembly at  that  time  are  indicated  in  the  following  summary : 

Defining  the  duties  of  Territorial  officers;  further  defining  the  duties  of  the 
Governor;  defining  the  qualifications  of  public  ofl^cers;  establishing  a  judicial  sys- 
tem for  the  Territory;  defining  the  duties  of  the  Supreme  Court;  defining  the  duties 
of  the  District  Court,  regulating  and  authorizing  writs  of  attachment  and  garnish- 
ment ;  to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  property  by  writs  of  replevin ;  for  districting 
the  Territory;  defining  the  boundaries  of  counties;  for  the  organization  of  pre- 
cincts and  for  the  election  of  officers  thereof;  organizing  County  Courts  and  defin- 
ing their  jurisdiction;  providing  for  the  election  of  county  officers  and  for  other 
purposes;  establishing  the  office  of  county  Treasurer;  for  appointing  Notaries 
Public  and  defining  their  powers  and  duties;  for  establishing,  opening  and  repair- 
ing county  roads  and  highways;  providing  for  raising  Territorial  and  county 
revenues  and  collecting  the  same ;  defining  the  manner  of  taking  up  farming  and 
other  claims ;  concerning  irrigation ;  for  a  general  incorporation  law ;  to  provide  for 
the  incorporations  of  towns;  to  prevent  intentional  firing  of  woods  and  prairies  in  the 
Territory ;  concerning  enclosures  and  trespassing  animals ;  regulating  wills ;  to 
create  mechanics'  and  other  liens ;  regulating  licenses ;  establishing  Courts  of 
Justices  of  the  Peace ;  to  provide  for  payment  of  certain  officers,  and  regulating  fees ; 
to  give  legality  to  decisions  of  Miners'  Courts,  and  of  meetings  for  other  purposes; 
to  provide  a  docket  fee  in  the  District  and  Supreme  Courts ;  regulating  fees  in  cer- 
tain cases ;  authorizing  officers  to  use  private  seals ;  further  defining  the  powers 
and  jurisdiction  of  Courts  in  the  Territory;  to  authorize  the  formation  of  military 
companies ;  defining  judicial  districts  and  times  of  holding  courts ;  confirming  the 
election  of  J.  H.  Kehler  as  SherifT,  and  fixing  the  limit  of  his  authority  under  the 
Provisional  Government;  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  First  General  Assembly; 
to  provide  for  payment  of  warrants ;  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  warrants ;  to 
provide  for  payment  of  commissioners  for  the  codification  of  the  laws  of  the  Terri- 
tory; providing  the  form  of  warrants;  regulating  the  taking  up  and  posting  of 
estrays;  joint  resolution  providing  for  a  Territorial  Seal,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  general  "laws"',  several  "special  acts"  were  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly.  The  most  important  of  these  was  that  to  consoli- 
date and  incorporate  the  Cherry  Creek  towns.  The  others  were  for  the 
incorporation  of  road,  ditch,  lumbering,  bridge,  hydraulic,  town,  and  in- 
surance companies. 

The  Jefferson  Constitution  provided  that  "every  white  male  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years",  excepting  persons 
"convicted  of  any  infamous  crime",  "shall  he  entitled  to  a  vote  at  all  elec- 
tions held  according  to  law".  But  the  Jefferson  "law''  specifically  denied 
the  ballot  to  Indians,  and  to  "negroes,  mulattoes  or  black  persons".  Section 
378  of  the  Jefferson  civil  code  contains  the  following  respecting  witnesses  in 
tlie  courts  of  the  Territory : 

"Kvery  human  being  of  sufficient  capacity  to  understand  the  obligation  of  an 
oath,  is  a  competent  witness  in  all  eases,  both  civil  and  criminal,  except  as  other- 
wise herein  declared.  But  an  Indian,  a  negro,  or  mulatto  or  black  person  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  give  testimony  in  any  cause." 

The  revenue  system  of  Jefferson  Territory,  as  established  by  "law", 
put  a  special  tax  on  every  occupation  except  those  of  farming  and  mining. 
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On  storekeepers  the  tax  was  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  merchandise 
offered  for  sale  that  was  "not  the  gi'owth,  manufacture  or  product  of  the 
Territory" — a  home-made  protective  tariff.  The  tax  on  gamblers  was  $2.50 
per  month  "on  each  table  or  other  appliance  used  for  gaming"' — an  open, 
specific  licensing  of  gambling. 

The  Territorial  seal  provided  for  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Assembly, 
was  to  have  been  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  to  bear  devices  and  legends 
as  specified  in  the  following  language  of  the  resolution : 

"The  Rocky  Mountains  to  appear  in  the  distance,  at  their  base  the  foot  plains 
reaching  and  covering  tlie  foreground  of  the  same,  on  wliich  an  emigrant  wagon  is 
to  be  shown  with  emigrants  carrying  mining  tools ;  with  an  inscription  around  the 
edge  of  the  same  {surrounding  the  above  engraving)  'The  Great  Seal  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Jefferson';  and  in  the  upper  side  of  said  circle  to  appear  the  words,  'The 
people  are  the  government'." 

It  appears  that  the  executives  failed  to  have  such  a  seal,  or  any  other, 
made  for  the  Territory.  No  imprint  from  a  seal  for  Jefferson  Territory  yet 
has  come  to  light,  and  according  to  the  recollections  of  several  surviving 
pioneers  of  that  time  none  was  made.  However,  the  Jeffersonians  never  had 
much  use  for  a  seal. 

The  twelve  counties  into  which  the  Assembly  divided  the  vast  area  of 
Jeiierson  Territory  were  named  Arapahoe,  Cheyenne,  El  Paso,  Fountain, 
Jackson,  Jefferson,  Mountain,  Xorth,  Park,  Saratoga,  Steele,  and  St.  Vrain. 
Some  of  these  names  are  retained  among  those  of  our  present  counties,  but 
the  boundaries  of  the  old  divisions  are  not  preserved  in  any.  Some  of  the 
Jefferson  counties  were  large  enough  to  make  a  fair-sized  State,  but  in  only 
a  part  of  them  was  there  ever  even  an  attempt  made  to  form  county  organiza- 
tions to  operate  under  the  Jefferson  "jurisdiction." 

An  election  for  county  officers  for  the  Jefferson  "Arapahoe  County", 
in  which  the  consolidated  Denver  City  was  situated,  was  held  on  January 
2,  1860,  the  day  appointed  by  the  county-making  "act",  and  at  which  a 
County  Judge,  a  Treasurer,  a  Becorder,  and  a  County  Attorney  were  chosen. 
The  last-named  three  of  these  were  the  same  men  who  had  been  elected  to 
the  same  places  at  the  election  on  the  8th  of  the  preceding  November,  under 
Kansas  jurisdiction.  On  tlie  same  day,  the  voters  of  "Mountain  County", 
which  embraced  the  upper  Clear  Creek  mining-districts,  instead  of  voting 
for  county  officers,  held  an  election  to  decide  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
such  a  county.  The  vote  was  95  in  favor  of  accepting  the  county  and  395 
against  its  recognition.  So  that  was  practically  the  last  of  "Mountain 
County".  Moreover,  some  G50  of  these  rebellious  miners  joined  in  signing 
a  protest  against  and  a  refusal  to  pay  the  poll-tax  of  one  dollar,  and  sent 
the  document  down  to  Governor  Steele. 

It  had  been  easy  enough  for  the  Jefferson  Assembly  to  enact  "laws", 
but  the  enforcement  of  them  by  the  Territory's  officers  against  any  one  who 
resisted  was  quite  a  different  matter.  The  "act"  to  consolidate  and  charter 
the  Cherry  Creek  towns  (which  had  to  be  done  over  again  by  the  first  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Colorado  Territory)  was  among  the  more  effective  of  the 
Jefferson  legislation.  A  city  government  was  organized  under  it,  because 
it  was  the  most  available  "authority"  at  hand,  and  the  best  was  made  of 
whatever  virtue  the  "act"  carried.  The  greater  part  of  the  fealty  to  the 
Jefferson  organization  existed  in  Denver  City  and  in  the  other  towns  in  the 
"valley",  as  the  plains  along  the  base  of  the  foot-hills  then  often  were  called. 
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But  even  in  these  communities,  before  the  close  of  1859,  there  was  made  "a 
determined  effort  on  the  part  of  some  to  break  down  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment". While  representatives  of  the  people  in  a  number  of  the  mountain- 
towns  and  mining-camps  had  participated  in  organizing  it,  a  large  majority 
of  the  miners  preferred  the  alert,  sharp  and  quickly-effective  government 
afforded  by  the  "courts"  of  their  local  district-organizations,  which  they 
continued  to  maintain.  Nevertheless,  the  Jefferson  "courts"  set  out  with 
considerable  prestige,  being  upheld  by  the  great  body  of  citizens  who  were 
engaged  in  occupations  other  than  mining;  and  for  several  months  they 
transacted  much  the  larger  part  of  the  general  judicial  business  originating 
outside  of  the  mining-camps. 

The  Provisional  Government  had  extreme  difficulty  in  obtaining  funds 
for  its  Treasury,  as  pajinent  of  taxes  levied  by  it  was  of  the  nature  of 
voluntary  contributions  rather  than  of  that  of  discharging  first-lien  obli- 
gations imposed  by  law.  Through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1860,  the 
financial  as  well  as  other  embarrassments  were  aggravated  by  the  waning 
public  confidence  in  the  organization.  Congi'ess  had  paid  no  attention  to 
the  appeals  for  the  recognition  of  the  Territory  by  law,  and  thus  to  legalize 
it.  The  cloud  of  illegitimacy  was  settling  lower  and  lower  upon  it,  and  its 
inherent  impotence  was  becoming  too  obvious  for  even  its  most  ardent 
partisans  to  deny. 

Furthermore,  the  superiority  of  the  Kansas  jurisdiction,  however  dubi- 
ous it  might  prove  to  be,  was  accepted  by  the  great  majoritj'  of  the  people 
when  the  more  direct  of  their  affairs  were  involved;  such,  for  example, 
as  titles  to  real  estate,  in  transfers  of  which  the  property  was  considered  to 
be  in  Kansas  Territory.  While  most  of  the  men  closely  interested  in  the 
various  pioneer  town-companies  had  participated  actively  in  the  movement 
for  a  provisional  government  that  finally  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
Jefferson  Territory,  the  companies,  as  such,  never  recognized  it.  In  all 
their  business  transactions  they  kept  within  "Arapahoe"  County,  Kansas 
Territor}'^',  as  shown  by  their  records,  town-lot  certificates  and  deeds  for 
real  property.  It  apjjears  that  in  no  instance  of  a  transaction  by  them  in 
real  estate  did  "Jefferson  Territory"  figure  in  the  "papers"  of  the  case. 

Although  his  governmental  establishment  now  was  betraying  much 
debility,  both  in  itself  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  Governor  Steele, 
not  entirely  disheartened  by  the  situation,  issued  at  Denver  Git}-,  on 
September  18th  (I860),  a  proclamation  for  the  election,  on  October  32d,  of 
Territorial  officers  and  members  of  the  General  Assembly;  the  Jefferson 
Constitution  having  provided  for  annual  elections  on  the  fourth  Monday  of 
that  month.    The  proclamation  concluded  with  the  following  frank  warning: 

"All  persons  who  expect  to  be  elected  to  any  of  the  above  offices  should  bear 
in  mind  that  there  will  be  no  salaries  or  per  diem  allowed  by  this  Territory,  but  that 
the  general  government  will  be  memorialized  to  aid  us  in  our  adversity.  All  of- 
ficers whose  fees  are  fixed  by  law  will,  of  course,  receive  them  as  therein  directed." 

From  "incomplete  reports"  of  the  Federal  census  of  that  year,  which 
were  received  at  Denver  City  about  the  time  Governor  Steele  issued  this 
proclamation,  it  was  "estimated"  that  the  Pike's  Peak  part  of  Kansas  Terri- 
tory contained  about  48,000  people,  exclusive  of  Indians;  and  that  there  were 
between  12,000  and  15,000  in  the  western  end  of  Xebraska.  But  it  was 
expected  that  from  10,000  to  12,000  of  the  total  of  this  population  yet  would 
return  to  the  States  before  the  oncoming  of  winter.     However,  as  we  shall 
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see  upon  a  later  page  of  this  volume,  that  census,  which  was  made  in  August 
and  the  early  part  of  Sejitember,  enumerated  fewer  than  35,000  persons  in 
all  the  American  settlements  and  Mining-camps  in  the  western  end  of 
Kansas  Territory. 

About  that  time,  a  gi'oup  of  prominent  citizens  of  Denver,  who  had 
resolved  that  the  city  should  "secede'"  from  Jefferson  Territory  and  establish 
a  "Provisional  Government"  for  itself,  quietly  held  a  meeting  and  appointed 
from  their  number  a  committee  to  draft  a  "constitution"  for  the  contem- 
plated new  organization.  In  the  evening  of  September  22d,  a  mass-meeting 
of  citizens  was  held  to  consider  the  constitution  prepared  by  the  committee 
for  "The  People's  Government  of  the  City  of  Denver".  It  was  heartily 
approved  by  the  meeting  and  ordered  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
on  the  first  Monday  in  October  (the  first  day  of  the  month),  on  which  day 
the  officers  for  which  the  document  provided  were  to  be  elected,  subject  to  the 
ratification  of  the  constitution.  At  the  election  on  October  1st,  the  new 
"Fundamental  Law"  was  adopted  by  a  vote  almost  unanimous — 1,122  to 
11 — and  the  required  complement  of  officers  was  chosen.  So  Denver  City 
passed  from  under  the  "jurisdiction'"  of  Jefferson  Territory. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jeffersonians  held  their  Territorial  election  on 
October  22d,  at  which  they  elected  E.  W.  Steele,  Governor;  L.  W.  Bliss, 
Secretary;  C.  E.  Bissell,  Auditor;  Samuel  McLean,  Attorney-General;  J. 
Bright  Smith,  Chief  Justice ;  William  Bracket  and  C.  C.  Post,  Associate 
Justices ;  and  Eeuben  J.  Borton,  Marshal.  Only  one  of  these,  Chief  Justice 
Smith,  was  rated  as  a  citizen  of  Denver  City,  and  most  of  the  others  hailed 
from  the  mining-towns.  None  had  any  opposition.  Although  W.  Green 
Russell  was  named  as  a  candidate  for  Treasurer,  it  appears  that  no  one 
was  chosen  for  that  office,  which  now  had  become  the  most  nominal  of 
official  positions.  It  was  claimed  that  elections  for  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  were  held  in  the  several  counties  of  Jefferson,  but  whether  they 
had  been  or  not  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  great  public  interest.  However, 
a  number  of  members-elect  sufficient  to  form  an  Assembly  duly  appeared  in 
Denver  with  certificates  of  election.  The  total  vote  was  small,  the  largest 
number  returned  for  any  candidate  being  a  thousand  or  so  for  Governor 
Steele. 

A  vote  not  "authorized"  by  Governor  Steele's  proclamation  also  was 
taken  on  that  election-day.  This  was  to  determine  whether  the  Jefferson 
Government  should  continue  to  be  recognized  or  be  abandoned.  Outside  of 
Denver,  the  Territorial  organization  was  sustained  by  those  \vho  voted  on 
the  question,  but  in  the  capital  city  the  vote  was  next  to  being  solidly  in 
favor  of  formally  extinguishing  it.  The  Denver  people  had  become  still 
further  alienated  in  consequence  of  a  recent  conflict  of  "authority"  between 
tlie  Jefferson  organization  and  their  new  Provisional  Government. 

In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  politicians  together  with  more  or  less  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Clear  Creek  mountain-towns  and  mining-camps, 
moved  by  the  example  of  Denver  City,  had  elected  delegates  to  a  convention 
which  wa-s  to  provide  for  extinguishing  Jefferson  and  establishing  a  new 
form  of  "government"  in  its  stead.  These  delegates  met  at  Central  City 
on  October  24th — before  the  result  of  the  Jefferson  general  election  had 
been  determined — and  after  having  been  in  session  two  or  three  days 
adopted  "An  Act  for  a  Judiciary  System".  "Be  it  enacted'',  said  this  docu- 
ment, "by  the  People  of  Idaho  Territory  in  Convention  assemliled.  That 
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the  Territory  of  Idaho  be  divided  into  three  Judicial  Districts"',  etc.  The 
name  "Idaho"  was  that  which  had  been  proposed  in  bills  for  a  Territoi-v 
in  the  Pike's  Peak  country  that  had  been  under  consideration  by  the 
Thirty-sixth  Congress  in  its  first  session.  Each  of  the  proposed  judicial 
districts  was  to  have  a  Judge,  a  Sheriff,  and  a  Clerk;  and  the  courts  so 
constituted  were  to  be  the  sole  governing  agencies  in  the  country  embraced 
by  the  boundaries  of  Jefferson  Territory  until  "a  Territorial  organization  is 
provided  for  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  such  organization 
put  in  operation".  The  "Act''  was  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
on  November  20th. 

It  was  by  this  convention  that  "Colonel"  Charles  H.  Morgan  was  elected 
"Delegate  to  Congi-ess",  to  supersede  Beverly  D.  Williams,  the  "Delegate 
from  Jefferson  Territory",  who,  according  to  the  views  of  the  Central  City 
body,  had  been  elected  in  1859  to  serve  only  during  the  first  session  of  the 
Thirty-sixth  Congress.  Moreover,  that  body  had  extinguished  Jefferson 
Territory  and  was  acting  for  "Idaho  Territory". 

On  November  20th,  the  Idahoes  went  through  the  forms  of  holding  an 
election,  and  so  "ratified"  the  "Act  for  a  Judicial  System".  But  the  enter- 
prise soon  collapsed,  leaving  Delegate  Morgan  as  its  only  tangible  result. 

The  Jefferson  "Second  General  Assembly"  met  in  Denver  on  November 
12th,  and  organized  by  electing  J.  C.  Bowles  to  be  President  of  the  Council, 
and  S.  W.  Wagoner  to  be  Speaker  of  the  House.  Again  Governor  Steele 
delivered  to  his  legislators  an  excellent  message.  But  the  hand  of  Death 
was  upon  the  Assembly.  It  had  extreme  difficulty  in  obtaining  and  holding 
a  quorum,  and  in  the  excitement  over  tlie  result  of  the  Presidential  election 
and  the  startling  news  of  threatened  secession  from  the  Union  by  the  States 
of  the  South  the  Assembly  and  its  doings  commanded  but  little  attention. 
After  having  accomplished  some  "legislation",  it  adjourned,  on  November 
27th,  to  Golden  Citj',  the  principal  reason  for  the  change  of  base  being  that 
that  ambitious  town  offered  board  at  six  dollars  per  week — "wood,  lights  and 
hall  rent  free".  As  these  lawmakers  were  serving  without  pay,  the  Golden 
City  inducements  were  persuasive.  At  Golden  City,  the  Assembly  dragged 
out  the  remaining  days  of  the  session,  sometimes  with  a  quorum  present 
and  sometimes  without.  Members  were  indifferent,  and  took  but  little  inter- 
est in  the  proceedings,  which,  by  that  time,  had  become  mere  playing  at 
legislation.  So  the  second  and  last  of  the  Jefferson  Assemblies  went  the  way 
of  all  earthly  things. 

Shortly  before  its  demise,  it  had  made  a  heroic  effort  to  wan  public 
attention  by  a  proposition  to  convert  the  Territory  into  the  "State  of 
Jefferson".  An  "act",  which  was  approved  by  the  Governor  on  December 
,  12th,  provided  for  holding  a  convention  of  delegates  to  prepare  a  State 
constitution  for  Jefferson.  But  the  project  was  not  favorably  received,  and 
nothing  came  of  it. 

Governor  Steele  and  his  associate  executives  nominally  held  on  until  the 
Territory  of  Colorado  came  into  existence,  and  it  was  not  until  June  (1861) 
that  "Jefferson  Territory"  made  its  last  gasp.  On  the  6th  day  of  that 
month.  Governor  Steele  issued  at  Denver  City  the  following  proclamation 
announcing  the  amval  of  Governor  Gilpin,  the  institution  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Colorado  Territory,  and  the  outpassing  of  the  picturesque  organiza- 
tion of  which  he  had  been  the  head  for  upward  of  eighteen  months : 
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"PROCLAMATION." 

"By  virtue  of  the  authority  in  me  vested,  I,  R.  W.  STEELE,  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Jefferson  under  the  Provisional  Government,  and  in  and  by  virtue  of 
my  election  by  a  majority  of  the  People  of  the  then  called  government  of  the 
People  of  the  Mining  Region,  unrecognized  by  the  General  Government,  at  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  East  and  at  the  center  thereof,  and  placing  our 
confidence  in  that  'Over-ruling  Providence'  that  has  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
steadied  us  as  an  American  People,  through  so  many  difficulties  by  foes  seen  and 
unseen,  I  therefore  issue  this  my  proclamation  in  view  of  the  arrival  of  Governor 
Wm.  Gilpin,  and  other  oflicers  of  the  United  States,  whom  I  recognize  as  being  duly 
in  authority.  I  deem  it  but  obligatory  upon  me,  by  virtue  of  my  office,  to  yield  unto 
'Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's',  and  I  hereby  command  and  direct  that  all 
ofBcers  holding  commissions  under  me,  especially  all  Judges,  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
4c.,  shall  surrender  the  same  and  from  this  date  shall  abstain  from  exercising  the 
duties  of  all  oflices  they  may  have  held  under  me  by  virtue  of  said  commissions,  and 
further  I  advise  and  recommend  to  all  law  and  order  loving  citizens  to  submit  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  restrain  themselves  from  deeds  of  violence  which  so 
long  have  made  our  peculiar  position  almost  a  bye  word  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world.  Again  I  advise  my  fellow  citizens  who  know  me  'so  long  and  so  well',  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  do  it  by  attending  to  your 
proper  and  legitimate  avocations  whether  Agricultural  or  Mining." 

"R.  W.  STEELE,  Governor." 

"By  the  Governor, 

L.    L.   BOWEN,   Acting   Secretary  of   the   Territory   of   Jefferson." 

"Done  at  Denver  this  6th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1861." 
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When  the  Government  of  Colorado  Territory  went  into  full  operation, 
early  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  the  new  political  division  had  a  small  popula- 
tion. In  consequence  of  the  secession  movement  and  the  call  to  arms  from 
both  sides,  several  thousands  of  men  had  abandoned  their  interests  in  the 
Pike's  Peak  country  and  departed  for  their  former  homes  before  the  1st  of 
July,  there  to  prepare  for  engaging  in  the  conflict.  The  25,331  persons 
enumerated  in  the  census  which  was  taken  in  that  summer  consisted  of 
18,136  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  3,622  under  twenty- 
one  years;  4,484  white  women  and  feminine  children;  and  eighty-nine 
negroes.  But  in  the  meantime,  after  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Bull  Bun 
had  reached  the  Territory,  the  total  of  the  census  was  reduced  by  a  further 
exodus  of  men  determined  to  take  part  in  the  war  as  members  of  military 
organizations  fonned  in  the  States  from  which  they  had  come.  Therefore  it 
is  probable  that  the  white  population  of  the  Territory  in.  midautumn  of 
1861  was  not  more  than  23,000. 

At  the  time  of  Governor  Gilpin's  arrival,  about  three-fifths  of  the  Terri- 
tory's voters  were  Democrats,  while  the  remainder  were  Eepublicans.  But 
the  Democrats  were  divided;  a  large  number  of  them,  though  perhaps  not 
a  majority,  having  been  followers  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  therefore  as  a 
body  were  ardent  supporters  of  the  Union  Cause.    Gilpin  was  a  Republican, 
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and  had  taken  part  in  the  national  campaign  of  1860  in  behalf  of  Lincoln's 
election  to  the  Presidency;  Republicans  and  Douglas  Democrats  constituted 
a  substantial  working-majority  of  the  membership  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly ;  and  a  Douglas  Democrat  had  been  elected  to  serve  as  Delegate  in 
Congress.  As  the  judges  and  the  minor  executive  ofBcers  appointed  by  the 
President  also  were  Union  men,  the  Territorial  government  as  a  whole 
afforded  those  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  seceded  States  no  reason  for 
expecting  the  least  encouragement  or  comfort  from  it. 

The  total  of  the  vote  cast  for  membei's  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  at 
the  election  held  on  the  16th  of  August  was  10.580.  but  it  was  considered  by 
many  that  the  strength  of  the  LTnion  and  Disunion  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion at  that  time  had  been  indicated  with  a  nearer  approach  to  certainty  by 
the  vote  for  Delegate  in  Congress,  although  this  aggregated  almost  one 
thousand  less.  Of  the  total  of  9,597  votes  cast  for  the  two  candidates  for 
that  office,  the  loser  in  the  contest  received  2,898.  While  this  result  evidently 
was  a  fair  demonstration  of  the  strength  of  the  s^-mpathizers  with  the  South, 
some  Union  men  were  known  to  have  voted  for  the  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  reasons  that  were  made  up  of  personal  friendship  and  belief  in  his  profes- 
sions of  aversion  to  the  doctrine  of  secession. 

Had  the  funds  provided  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  Colorado 
Government  in  the  general  appropriation  act  which  was  approved  on  Alarch 
2,  1861,  been  made  available  immediately,  it  is  probable  that  the  govern- 
mental machinery  of  the  new  Territory  could  and  would  have  been  put  into 
operation  some  two  months  earlier  than  the  time  at  which  that  event  came 
to  pass.  But  the  appropriations  carried  by  that  act  were  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1862,  and  therefore  none  was  accessible  until  on  and  after 
JuW  1,  1861.  However,  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  earlier  organization  would 
have  been  for  the  better.  That  part  of  the  Territory's  population  which  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  seceded  States  was  much  stronger  in 
the  first  month  of  that  summer  than  in  the  last,  and  probably  would  have 
obtained  a  larger  representation  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  the  election 
of  the  members  of  that  body  occurred  in  the  middle  of  June  instead  of  near 
the  middle  of  August.  Moreover,  it  is  likely  that  had  Governor  Gilpin 
arrived  two  months  sooner  and  attempted  in  JMay  and  June  to  make  the 
militan-  preparations  in  behalf  of  the  Union  that  he  accomplished  in  July 
and  August  he  would  have  been  more  seriously  embarrassed.  Even  at  that 
time,  when,  as  I  relate  in  the  next  chapter,  he  was  collecting  rifles  and  shot- 
guns from  among  the  people  and  procuring  ammunition  for  this  miscella- 
neous assortment  of  weapons,  with  which  his  first  companies  of  troops 
temporarily  were  armed,  he  came  into  sharp  competition  with  Colorado  Con- 
federates who  were  engaged  in  a  like  liunt  for  guns.  Because  of  the  con- 
ditions implied  by  these  circumstances  and  others  arising  from  the  same 
causes,  the  Union  men  took  a  conservative  but  firm  course  in  order  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  ha\ang  a  clash  precipitated  while  completing  the  Territory's 
governmental  structure. 

Governor  Gilpins  message  to  the  First  Assembly  is  a  long  and  inter- 
esting dociunent,  containing  not  only  wise  recommendations  and  good  advice, 
but  also  a  number  of  propositions  that  were  truly  original.  Execution  of 
all  the  measures  he  propounded  was  hopelessly  beyond  the  financial  resources 
of  the  Territorial  Government,  He  dwelt  with  much  emphasis  upon  the 
importance  of  upholding  and  strengthening  the  powers  and  influence  of  its 
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judicial  and  military  divisions  of  authority,  winch  lie  held  to  "constitute  tlie 
bulwark  of  our  liberties". 

Under  our  system  of  Territorial  government,  the  lawmaking  body, 
officially  the  "Legislative  Assembly",  consists  of  the  "Council",  or  upper 
branch,  which  corresponds  to  a  State  Senate;  and  the  "House'",  or  lower 
branch,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  State  House  of  Eepresentatives.  Colorado's 
First  Assembly,  the  members  of  which,  as  I  have  already  told,  were  chosen 
at  the  election  appointed  by  Governor  Gilpin  in  July  and  held  on  August 
19,  1861,  was,  as  a  whole,  an  organization  of  earnest  and  sensible  men:  and, 
while  it  did  not  give  the  form  of  law  to  all  the  recommendations  made  l^y 
the  Governor,  it  coojjerated  harmoniously  and  maintained  cordial  relations 
with  him.  It  had  much  constructive  work  to  do,  and  in  the  main  discharged 
its  duties  excellently.  The  civil  and  criminal  codes  which  it  enacted,  and 
which  were  the  first  lawful  local  laws — if  such  a  tenn  be  admissible — that 
applied  to  the  people  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country,  were  based  in  the  uuiin 
upon  those  of  Illinois,  the  principles  of  whicli  had  been  thoroughly  ex- 
pounded by  the  courts  of  that  State.  No  occasion  arose  during  the  entire 
Territorial  period  to  make  any  great  changes  in  these  codes.  Various 
acts,  decisions,  and  practices  made  and  established  by  the  emergency  courts 
and  other  organizations  in  the  years  of  no  law  were  recognized  and  ratified, 
and  provisions  also  were  made  for  the  determination  of  unsettled  affairs 
that  had  arisen  during  that  period  by  the  Territorial  courts.  A  joint 
resolution  declaring  the  fealty  of  the  Territory  to  the  National  Government 
was  adopted,  and  approved  on  October  3d ;  by  another,  the  acts  of  Governor 
Gilpin,  including  his  extraordinary  proceedings  in  connection  with  his  mili- 
tary preparations,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  were  confirmed,  so 
far  as  that  body  had  power  to  validate  them ;  the  Territory  was  divided  into 
seventeen  counties  and  three  judicial  districts,  and  provisions  were  made  for 
the  due  organization  of  tlie  former.  Memorials  to  Congress  asking  for  tlie 
establishment  of  a  branch  mint  in  Denver  City,  for  the  betterment  of  mail 
facilities  in  certain  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  for  the  increase  of  the 
compensation  to  members  of  the  Assembly  from  the  three  dollars  per  diem 
allowed  by  the  organic  act  to  six  dollars,  were  adopted  and  sent  forward. 
But,  as  may  be  remarked  here,  this  desired  raise  of  the  legislators'  pay  was 
not  accorded  until  1867. 

The  first  Assembly  also  provided  by  law  for  increasing  its  membership 
to  thirteen  Councilmen  and  twenty-six  Eepresentatives,  which  constitiited 
the  full  number  permitted  by  the  organic  act.  The  law  provided  for  the 
election  of  the  additional  members  to  take  place  on  December  2d,  of  that 
year ;  that  another  session  of  the  Assembly  should  begin  on  the  first  Monday 
in  June,  1862 ;  and  that  subsequent  sessions  of  the  lawmaking  body  should 
begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  February  in  each  year — a  programme  which 
was  changed  by  the  Third  Assembly.  Hanng  concluded  its  deliberations, 
the  First  Assembly  adjourned  on  November  Tth. 

The  act  by  which  the  Assembly  divided  the  Territory  into  seventeen 
counties,  and  which  was  approved  by  tlie  Governor  on  November  1,  1861, 
also  located  their  county  seats  temporarily,  and  which  were  to  serve  until  the 
preference  of  their  people  should  be  expressed  otherwise.  The  names  of  the 
counties  and  of  their  provisional  county  seate  follow  here. 

Arapahoe  County,  its  county  seat  to  be  at  Denver  City. 

Boulder  County,  its  county  seat  to  be  at  Boulder  City. 
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Clear  Creek  County,  its  coimtv  seat  to  be  at  Idaho. 

Costilla  County,  its  county  seat  to  be  at  San  Miguel. 

Douglas  County,  its  county  seat  to  be  at  FrankstowTi. 

El  Paso  County,  its  county  seat  to  te  at  Colorado  City. 

Fremont  County,  its  county  seat  to  be  at  Caiion  City. 

Gilpin  County,  its  county  seat  to  be  at  Central  City. 

Guadaloupe  County,  its  county  seat  to  be  at  Guadaloupe.  By  an  act 
approved  six  days  later  (on  November  7th),  the  name  of  this  county  was 
changed  to  '"Conejos". 

Huerfano  County,  its  county  seat  to  be  at  Autubee  (Autobeas'  ranch, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Huerfano  River,  and  upon  which  there  was  a  small  settle- 
ment of  Mexicans). 

Jefferson  County,  its  county  seat  to  be  at  Golden  City. 

Lake  County,  its  county  seat  to  be  at  Oro  City. 

Larimer  County,  its  county  seat  to  be  at  La  Porte. 

Park  County,  its  county  seat  to  be  at  Tarryall  City. 

Pueblo  County,  its  countv'  seat  to  Ije  at  Pueblo  City. 

Summit  County,  its  co\;nty  seat  to  be  at  Parkville. 

Weld  County,  its  county  seat  to  be  at  St.  Vrain  (which  consisted  of  a 
few  cabins  at  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Vrain). 

Only  six  of  the  provisional  seats  of  county  government — Denver,  Boul- 
der, Canon  City,  Central  City,  Golden,  and  Pueblo — ^have  continued  to  be 
county  seats  to  the  present  time. 

As  the  reader  may  observe,  personal  names  were  given  to  several  of  the 
counties.  "Douglas"  was  in  memory  of  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois ;  "Fremont"  honored  the  "Pathfinder" ;  "Gilpin"  was,  of  course,  a 
compliment  to  the  Governor;  "Jefferson"'  commemorated  Thomas  Jefferson; 
"Larimer"  was  for  General  William  Larimer,  whom  the  reader  of  this 
volume  knows  as  a  leading  pioneer  of  Denver  City;  and  "Weld"  was  a 
recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  Tei-ritory's  first  Secretary. 

Eight  of  the  counties  were  of  great  dimensions,  and  a  large  area  in 
the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  Territory,  between  Douglas  County  and  the 
Arkansas  River,  which  had  by  treaty  been  defined  and  set  apart  as  a  reserva- 
tion for  the  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  Indians,  was  not  included  in  the  county 
divisions.  The  entire  western  slope  together  with  the  North  Park,  the 
mountain  valley  of  the  Arkansas  above  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Buena 
"Vista,  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  above  the  north  line  of  New  Mexico,  and  all 
that  part  of  the  drainage  basin  of  the  San  Juan  River  that  lies  within 
Colorado,  were  embraced  by  Summit,  Lake,  Costilla,  and  Conejos  counties. 
These  nominally  included  the  whole  of  the  ranges  of  the  Ute  Indians,  for 
whom  specific  reservations  were  provided  in  that  part  of  the  Territory  in 
later  years.  Weld  County,  in  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  Territon-,  was 
considerably  larger  than  the  State  of  Vennont;  Arapahoe,  long  and  narrow, 
extending  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Tenitory  to  the  105th  meridian, 
which  marks  the  eastern  line  of  the  present  Jefferson  County,  was  a  match 
for  the  State  of  Connecticut  as  to  size,  and  which  it  retained  until  a  few 
years  ago;  Douglas,  also  long  in  proportion  to  its  width,  stretching  from 
the  Territory's  eastern  boundary  to  the  western  limits  of  the  present  county 
of  that  name,  contained  about  as  many  square  miles  as  are  in  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  combined;  and  Huerfano,  lying  south  of  the  Arkansas 
River  and  of  Pueblo  County,  and  extending  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
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Territon-,  was  even  larger  than  Weld,  as  it  spread  from  the  eastern  boundary 
to  a  north-and-south  line  lying  several  miles  west  of  the  105th  meridian. 

The  act  dividing  the  Territory  into  three  judicial  districts,  which  super- 
seded the  temporary  divisions  that  Governor  Gilpin  had  made  in  July,  was 
approved  on  November  8,  1861.  The  counties  of  Arapahoe,  Boulder,  Doug- 
las* EI  Paso,  Larimer,  and  Weld  constituted  the  First  District,  to  which 
Chief  Justice  Hall  was  assigned.  The  Second  District  consisted  of  the 
counties  of  Clear  Creek,  Gilpin,  Jefferson,  Park,  and  Summit,  and  to  which 
Judge  Armour  was  assigned.  The  Third,  assigned  to  Judge  Pettis,  included 
the  counties  of  Conejos,  Costilla,  Fremont,  Huerfano,  Lake,  and  Pueblo. 
The  districts  practically  were  the  same  territorially  as  those  which  had  been 
defined  by  the  Governor. 

The  official  machinery  of  a  majority  of  the  counties  was  organized  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1861-62,  and  by  the  coming  of  the  following  spring  was  in 
operation  in  these  in  varying  degree  of  eflBciency. 

Another  of  the  more  important  enactments  of  the  Territory's  First  As- 
sembly was  a  measure,  approved  Xovemlier  7th,  incorporating  Auraria, 
Denver,  and  Highland  as  the  City  of  Denver,  otherwise  "Denver  City".  The 
act  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  "law"  by  which  the  "First  Assembly" 
of  "Jefferson  Territory'"  had  consolidated  and  "chartered'"  the  towns  under 
the  same  name,  and  which  was  "ratified"  by  their  citizens  in  the  fore  part  of 
April,  1860.  The  act  of  incorporation  by  the  Colorado  Assembly  gave  Den- 
ver City  its  first  lawfully-constituted  municipal  government,  but  it  did  not, 
because  the  Assembly  could  not,  change  the  status  of  titles  to  real  estate. 
The  cure  for  the  crippled  condition  of  the  latter  was  provided  by  Congress 
in  May,  1864.  Like  remedies  for  similarly  impaired  titles  elsewhere  in  the 
Territory  came  from  the  same  authority  in  subsequent  years. 

Governor  Gilpin  had  appointed  Denver  City  as  the  meeting-place  of  the 
First  Assembly,  as  he  was  authorized  to  do  by  the  organic  act.  But  that 
law  had  clothed  the  legislators  and  the  Governor  with  power  thereafter  to 
establish  the  capital  of  the  Territory  wherever  within  its  limits  that  they 
might  deem  best  for  the  public  welfare.  By  an  act  approved  on  Xovember 
5th,  the  First  Assembly  designated  Colorado  City  as  the  capital ;  and  by  the 
law  providing  for  the  increase  of  the  Assembly's  membership  to  the  full 
number  pennitted  by  the  organic  act,  also  provided,  as  I  have  said,  that  the 
Second  Assembly  should  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1862.  But 
before  the  intervening  months  had  passed,  it  was  discovered  that  a  blunder 
had  been  made  in  apjjointing  the  first  ilonday  in  Jime  as  the  day  on  which 
the  Second  Assembly  should  meet,  as  it  fell  witliin  the  Federal  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1862,  the  appropriations  for  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  included  certain  sums  for  certain  purposes  to  aid  in  sup- 
port of  the  Colorado  Government.  The  Federal  appropriation  for  the  Terri- 
tory's legislative  division  of  its  government,  the  sum  of  which  was  but 
$20,000,  was  not  only  insufficient  to  the  expense  of  two  Assemblies,  but 
Congress  did  not  intend  that  there  should  be  two  within  one  fiscal  j'ear. 

Therefore  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Assembly  was  postponed  until 
July  7th,  by  which  time  the  Federal  appropriations  in  behalf  of  the  Territory 
for  the  new  fiscal  year  would  be  available.  The  additional  members,  who 
had  been  elected  in  the  preceding  December,  were  Councilmen  N.  J.  Bond, 
H.  E.  Hunt,  William  A.  H.  Loveland,  and  J.  B.  Woodson,  together  with 
Henry  Altman,  successor  to  S.  M.  Bobbins,  resigned;  and  Eepresentatives 
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M.  S.  Beach,  John  Fosher.  Jose  Francisco  Gallejos,  J.  AY.  Hamilton,  C.  G. 
Hanscome,  M.  B.  Hayes,  R.  R.  Harbour,  Joseph  Kenyon,  Jose  Raphael 
Martinez,  D.  C.  Oakes,  D.  Powell,  William  M.  Slaughter,  and  Wilbur  F. 
Stone.  The  enlarged  Assembly  met  at  Colorado  City  on  July  7th ;  Init,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  did  not  long  remain  there.  The  meeting  practically 
was  an  adjourned  session  of  the  First  Assembly,  and  was  generally  so  con- 
sidered by  the  members  of  the  latter,  and  which  it  evidently  was  intended 
to  be  by  the  act  that  had  provided  for  the  increase  of  membership.  But  as 
it  was  held  in  Colorado's  second  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  Federal  appro- 
priations, and  also  for  other  reasons,  it  ranks  historically  as  that  of  the 
Second  Assembly.  The  constructive  work  of  this  Assembly,  as  well  as  that 
of  Colorado's  later  law-making  bodies,  is  reviewed  in  another  chapter  of  this 
volume,  and  which  deals  generally  with  the  subject  of  legislation  by  our 
Territorial  Assemblies  and  State  Legislatures. 

During  the  first  seven  years  of  the  Territorial  period,  Colorado's  As- 
semblies were  migratory  in  their  habits,  and  the  Ten'itory's  capital  was 
a  shifting  proposition.  As  the  reader  has  seen  in  the  full  text  of  the  Terri- 
tory^"s  organic  act,  which  is  apj^ended  to  Chapter  XV.,  it  directed  that  the 
first  session  of  the  Assembly  should  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
Governor  should  appoint;  and  further  provided  that  "at  said  first  session,  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  the  governor  and  legislative 
assembly  shall  proceed  to  locate  and  establish  the  seat  of  government  for 
said  Territory  at  such  place  as  they  may  deem  eligible;  which  place,  however, 
shall  thereafter  be  subject  to  be  changed  by  the  said  governor  and  legislative 
assembly".  There  were  three  ravenous  municipal  aspirants  for  the  honor 
and  advantage  of  becoming  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment— Denver  City,  Golden  City,  and  Colorado  City ;  and  after  each  of  these 
had  been  more  or  less  duly  tried,  Denver  finally  kept  the  prize. 

As  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  the  Territory's  First  Assembly  met 
in  Denver  City  on  September  9,  1861,  pursuant  to  a  proclamation  by  Gov- 
ernor Gilpin;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  continued  its  sessions  there  until  its 
adjournment  on  November  7th,  but  had  made  Colorado  City  the  capital  two 
days  before  quitting  its  deliberations.  As  it  was  generally  expected  that  the 
Territory  would  become  a  State  within  a  few  years,  unless  the  Civil  War 
should  upset  everything,  the  choice  of  Colorado  City  ostensibly  was  for  the 
reason  that  that  town  was  very  near  the  center  of  the  Territoi"y  and  there- 
fore would  be  more  convenient  in  the  meantime  for  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  doubtless  would  prove  to  be  the  better  place  for  the  seat  of 
government  under  Statehood.  But  the  more  potent  reason  for  preferring 
Colorado  City  sprang  from  the  jealousy  of  Denver  City's  growth  and  vault- 
ing pretensions  among  the  "country  members",  a  term  which,  in  Denver 
parlance,  applied  to  all  who  did  not  reside  in  that  strenuous  community. 
Many  of  the  country  members  alleged  that  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  at 
the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  were  "trying  to  monopolize  everything",  and 
because  of  this  grasping  disposition  were  in  favor  of  "taking  them  down  a 
peg  or  two",  while  most  of  the  members  from  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Ten-itory  were  averse  to  Denver  City  "on  general  principles". 

However,  Colorado  City  proved  disappointing.  Its  facilities  for  enter- 
taining such  a  company  of  sojourners  as  the  lawmakers  constituted  fell  far 
short  of  the  requirements,  and  the  town  afforded  no  building  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  Assembly.    A  log-cabin  of  moderate  size  had  been  provided 
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for  the  purposes  of  a  capitol,  and  of  which  some  use  was  made  by  commit- 
tees. But  the  meetings  of  the  two  houses,  during  the  Assembly's  brief  stay 
at  Colorado  City,  were  held  in  the  town's  hotel,  which  was  of  a  very  primi- 
tive type.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  session,  July  11th,  in  a  Joint  resokition, 
which  was  approved  on  the  15th,  they  resolved 

"That  when  this  Legislative  Assembly  adjourns  this  afternoon,  it  stand  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Denver  City,  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  day  of  July,  1862,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 

But  the  change  was  not  accomplished  without  tlie  use  of  a  little  strateg}', 
as  Judge  Wilbur  F.  Stone,  who  was  a  meml>er  of  the  House,  has  related  in 
the  following: 

"The  southern  men  were  opposed  to  adjourning  to  Denver,  and  they  went  away 
and  hid  in  the  woods,  and  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  couldn't  find  them.  Finally  we 
sent  men  out  with  flags  of  truce  to  bring  them  in,  and  getting  them  together  in 
Mother  Maggart's  hotel,  under  pretense  of  compromising  the  matter,  locked  the 
doors  on  them,  finished  the  vote,  and  got  the  adjournment  to  Denver." 

The  Assembly  met  at  Denver  on  the  16th,  in  accordance  witli  the  resolu- 
tion, but  the  adjournment  thither  did  not  result  in  fiising  the  seat  of 
government  at  that  city,  as  a  majority  of  the  members  still  were  determined 
to  defeat  the  ambition  of  that  metropolis  to  become  the  permanent  capital 
of  the  Territory.  So,  by  an  act  that  was  approved  on  August  4th,  the 
governmental  headquarters  were  located  at  Golden  -  City;."  whicbj  late  in  1860 
had  had  a  population  of  one  thousand,  and  was  the,  .ijidsf  aggressive  rival 
with  which  the  Cherry  Creek  municipality  had  to  deal:"  Bt>^ (the-,, Assembly 
remained  at  Denver  until  it  adjourned  si7ie  die,  on  August  15th. 

An  act  of  the  First  Assembly  had  designated  the  first  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember as  the  day  on  which  future  general  elections — for  members  of  the 
Assembly,  Delegate  in  Congress,  and  county  officers — should  be  held.  But 
as  the  Federal  appropriation  for  the  Territorj-'s  legislative  division  of 
government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1863,  would  be  exhausted 
by  the  e.xpenses  of  the  Second  Assembly,  that  body,  by  a  joint  resolution, 
provided  that  no  election  be  held  for  members  of  tlie  Assembly  until  the 
first  Tuesday  in  September,  1863.  In  consequence  of  tliis  arrangement, 
there  was  a  legislative  hiatus  of  seventeen  months  between  the  adjournment 
of  that  Assembly  and  the  advent  of  its  successor. 

The  Third  Assembly  convened  at  Golden  City  on  the  first  Monday  in 
February  (as  had  been  provided  by  the  First),  1864,  and  which  was  the  first 
day  of  that  month.  For  reasons  similar  to  those  that  had  caused  the  Second 
to  leave  Colorado  City,  this  body  of  lawmakers,  on  February  4th,  adjourned 
to  Denver  for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  but  without  having  formally 
transferred  the  capital  to  the  Cherry  Creek  city.  Among  the  acts  of  this 
Assembly  was  one  which  changed  the  beginning  of  legislative  sessions  from 
the  first  Monday  in  February  to  that  of  January.  The  Fourth  Assembly  met 
at  Golden  City  on  January  2,  1865,  and  there  held  forth  imtil  the  close  of 
its  career.  The  members  of  the  Fifth  gathered  at  Golden  on  Januarj-  1, 
1866,  but  on  the  next  day  adopted  a  motion  to  remove  to  Denver,  where  all 
its  other  business  was  transacted.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Third,  the 
desertion  of  Golden  by  the  Fifth  did  not  include  a  formal  transfer  of  the 
capitol  to  Denver.  The  Fifth  having  changed  the  meeting-day  from  the 
first  Monday  in  January  to  that  of  December,  the  Sixth  Assemblj-,  which  was 
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loyal  to  Golden  and  made  no  migration,  began  its  session  there  on  December 
3,  1866.  The  Seventh  convened  at  C4olden  City  on  December  3,  1867 ;  but, 
pursuant  to  an  act  approved  on  December  9th,  fixing  the  seat  of  government 
at  Denver  City,  and  which  was  of  immediate  effect,  this  Assembly  adjourned 
on  that  date  to  reconvene  at  Denver,  where  it  remained  until  it  reached  tlie 
limit  of  its  existence. 

Since  that  time  Denver  has  been  the  capital  of  Colorado  without  inter- 
mission. The  Eighth  Territorial  Assembly  met  there  on  January  3,  1870 — 
the  meeting-day  having  again  been  changed;  the  Ninth,  on  January  1.  1872  ; 
the  Tenth,  on  January  5,  1874;  the  Eleventh,  last  of  the  Territorial  series, 
convened  there  on  January  3,  1876.  Although  the  capital  had  teen  a  shift- 
ing entity  \mtil  December,  1867,  much  the  greater  part  of  the  executive 
business  in  the  meantime  was  transacted  in  Denver. 

During  the  entire  Territorial  i>eriod,  Colorado  had  no  capitol.  The 
Legislative  Assemblies,  as  well  as  the  judicial  and  executive  officers,  occu- 
pied rented  quarters,  here  and  there,  and  usually  the  two  branches  of  the 
lawmaking  body  were  not  housed  under  the  same  roof.  Like  conditions  at- 
tended the  State  administrations  until  the  majestic  structure  that  now 
stands  upon  Denver's  Capitol  Hill  became  ready  for  use,  about  fifteen  years 
ago. 

In  the  fifteen  years  during  which  Colorado  was  under  the  Territorial 
form  of  government  it  had  eight  executive  administrations,  two  of  which 
were  under  Governor  Edward  M.  ]\IcCook,  with  an  interval  of  fifteen  months 
between  them,  but  which  together  covered  only  three  and  one-half  years.  In 
the  frequent  changes  of  the  executive,  the  unsatisfactor)'  character  of  that 
system  of  government  and  the  state  of  political  affairs  in  the  Territory  are 
reflected.  William  Gilpin,  the  first  Governor,  appointed  in  March,  1861, 
and  who,  as  I  have  already  related,  assumed  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  summer,  was,  for  reasons  that  are  stated  in 
the  next  chapter,  but  which  were  not  directly  connected  with  political  mat- 
ters, removed  by  President  Lincoln  in  the  spring  of  1862.  Gilpin  was  suc- 
ceeded, on  April  19th,  of  that  year,  by  Dr.  John  Evans,  of  Illinois,  whose 
home  had  been  in  Evanston,  now  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  for 
whom  the  suliurban  town  had  been  named.  Evans  served  until  October  17, 
1865,  when  his  resignation,  which  he  had  tendered  in  anticipation  of  occupy- 
ing a  higher  political  position — a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate — became 
effective.  To  take  the  place  of  Governor  Evans,  President  -Johnson  had  sent 
Alexander  Cummings,  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  earlier  distinction  was  that 
of  having  founded,  in  June,  1860,  the  newspaper  known  as  the  New  York 
Worldj  which  later  was  made  by  other  hands  a  notorious  publication.  Hav- 
ing sent  his  resignation  to  Washington  late  in  April,  1867,  much  to  the 
gratification  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Territory's  citizens,  Cum- 
mings was  succeeded  on  May  27th  by  A.  C.  Hunt,  a  pioneer  of  Colorado, 
and  who  also  was,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Territory 
who  had  resided  in  it  before  his  appointment.  Hunt  was  summarily  re- 
moved by  President  Grant  to  provide  a  place  for  General  Edward  M.  Mc- 
Cook,  of  Washington  City,  a  former  army  comrade  of  the  President,  and 
who  took  the  office  on  June  15th,  1869.  McCook  remained  Governor  until 
April  17,  1873,  when  his  removal  by  the  President  took  effect.  His  successor 
■was  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  who  had  come  to  Colorado  from  eastern  Nebraska  in 
1862,  in  consequence  of  his  appointment  by  President  Lincoln  to  the  Secre- 
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taryship  of  the  Territorj'.  Elbert  filled  the  position  most  capably  for  a 
little  more  than  one  year,  when  he,  having  in  turn  been  removed  by  Presi- 
dent Grant,  yielded  the  office,  on  July  24,  1874,  to  McCook,  whom  the 
President  had  appointed  to  another  term  of  mismanagement  of  Colorado's 
affairs.  But  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  caused  President  Grant  to  ter- 
minate McCook's  second  tenure  of  office  in  Colorado  within  a  year.  John  L. 
Eoutt,  of  Illinois,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  who  took  the  helm  on 
March  31st,  1875.  Governor  Eoutt  served  as  chief  executive  of  the  Terri- 
tory until  Colorado's  admission  into  the  Union,  in  18T6.  and  was  chosen  to 
be  the  first  Governor  of  the  State. 

Under  our  Territorial  plan  of  government  the  Secretary  of  a  Territon' 
is  a  more  important  executive  officer  than  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  State 
government,  inasmuch  as  he  has  charge  of  the  public  accounts,  and  also  be- 
comes Acting  Governor  should  the  Governor  be  incapacitated  from  discharg- 
ing his  duties  or  have  occasion  temporarily  to  be  absent  from  the  Territory. 
During  the  fifteen  years  of  Territorial  apprenticeship,  Colorado  had  a  greater 
numljer  of  Governors  than  of  Secretai-ies,  that  of  the  latter  being  limited  to 
five;  but  the  terms  of  one.  General  Frank  Hall,  covered  more  than  half  the 
period.  The  term  of  the  first  Secretary,  Lewis  L.  Weld,  who  was  appointed 
late  in  March,  1861,  ended  on  April  19,  1862,  coincident  with  the  removal  of 
Governor  Gilpin ;  but  the  time  of  his  actual  service  was  less  than  that  of  ten 
months.  Weld,  who  was  naturally  a  competent  and  rather  a  brilliant  man, 
but  of  somewhat  unsteady  habits,  was  followed  by  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  who 
held  the  office  until  May  2,  1866,  relinquishing  it  by  resignation.  As  the 
reader  has  seen,  he  became  Governor  of  the  Territory  in  a  later  year.  Elbert 
was  succeeded  by  Frank  Hall,  who  served,  by  reappointments,  seven  years 
and  ten  months,  retiring  on  February  12,  1874,  with  a  record  of  exceptional 
excellence.  The  next  Secretary  was  John  W.  Jenkins,  who  retained  the  posi- 
tion until  August  16,  1875.  During  the  interval  between  Governor  McCook's 
confirmation  for  his  second  tenure  by  the  United  States  Senate  and  his  ar- 
rival at  Denver,  Secretary  Jenkins  refused  to  recognize  Governor  Elbert  as 
the  chief  executive  and  assumed  to  be  the  Acting  Governor.  So,  for  a  short 
time,  the  Territory  nominally  had  two  Governors,  each  having  an  office  in 
the  business  section  of  Denver.  But  most  of  the  people  declined  to  accept 
the  Secretary's  jurisdiction,  and  Governor  Elbert  held  on,  as  it  was  his  duty 
to  do.  until  the  coming  of  McCook.  The  successor  of  Jenkins  was  John 
Taffe,  who  remained  Secretary  until  the  transition  from  Territory  to  State 
was  completed,  in  November,  1876. 

In  most  of  the  instances  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory  acted 
as  Governor  the  duties  that  he  had  to  perform  were  of  a  routine  nature; 
but  during  the  terms  of  Elbert  and  Hall,  each  of  these  officers  sened  ably 
as  Acting  Governor  at  times  in  which  prompt  decision  and  superior  executive 
ability  were  required. 

Our  Territories  are  represented  in  the  United  States  Congress — in  the 
lower  branch,  only — by  Delegates,  who  are  but  little  more  than  the  Wash- 
ington agents  of  their  constituents.  They  receive  the  same  pay  and  allow- 
ances as  Eepresentatives  from  States,  may  introduce  bills  and  take  part  in 
debates,  but  have  no  vote  on  legislation.  Five  men  so  represented  Colorado 
successively  during  the  Territorial  period,  as  here  stated : 

Thirty-seventh  Congress  (March  4,  1861 — March  4,  1863),  Hiram  P. 
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Bennet,  elected  August  16,  1861,  and  who  took  his  seat  on  December  2d,  of 
that  year. 

Thirty-eighth  Congress  (March  4.  1863— March  4.  1865).  Hiram  P. 
Bennet  (reelected). 

Thirty-ninth  Congress  (March  4,  1865— March  4,  1867),  Allen  A. 
Bradford. 

Fortieth  Congress  (March  4,  1867— March  4,  1869),  George  M.  Chil- 
cott. 

Forty-first  Congress  (March  4,  1869— March  4,  1871).  Allen  A.  Brad- 
ford (second  term). 

Forty-second  Congress  (March  4.  1871 — March  4,  1873),  Jerome  B. 
Chaffee. 

Forty-third  Congress  (March  4,  1873 — March  4,  1875),  Jerome  B. 
Chaffee  (reelected). 

Forty-fourth  Congress  (March  4,  1875— March  4,  1877).  Thomas  M. 
Patterson,  who  served  as  Delegate  in  the  first  session  of  that  Congress,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  second  session  by  James  B.  Belford,  as  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  administrations  of  Colorado's  several  Territorial  Governors  varied 
in  character  from  a  high  standard  of  exc-ellence  downward  to  a  gradation 
that  was  near  the  limits  of  the  people's  endurance.  The  emoluments  of  the 
office  were  not  very  attractive  to  men  who  should  have  no  purpose  in  view 
other  than  that  of  pecuniary  gain ;  but  the  position  was  one  of  honor  and 
distinction,  and,  as  the  incumbent  was  clothed  with  rather  broad  powers,  it 
afforded  many  opportunities  for  promoting  the  interests  and  general  welfare 
of  the  people.  As  the  reader  may  recall,  the  yearly  salary  of  the  Governor,  as 
fixed  by  the  organic  act,  was  $1,500 :  but  as  he  was  by  virtue  of  his  office  also 
the  Indian  Agent  for  the  Territory,  he  received  $1,000  additional  for  his 
services  in  that  capacity. 

Governor  Gilpin  was  a  brilliant,  intensely  patriotic,  but  somewhat  vision- 
ary and  erratic  man,  of  most  engaging  manners,  but  with  tastes,  inclinations, 
and  a  life-training  that  tended  to  unfit  liim  for  dealing  readily  with  certain 
of  the  political  and  other  conditions  he  encountered  in  Colorado.  His  execu- 
tive ability  was  that  of  the  military  commander  rather  than  that  which  a 
highly  successful  civil  administrator  must  possess.  It  was  in  his  military 
character  that  he  rendered  his  most  effective  services;  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overestimate  the  importance  of  these  services.  His  management  of 
public  affairs  was  not  tainted  by  any  form  of  corraption,  but  was  clean  and 
vigorous.  Yet,  with  sometliing  lilce  the  "irony  of  fate,"  the  financial  ways 
and  means  he  adopted  as  emergency  substitutes  for  actual  sinews  of  war 
caused  his  official  undoing.  His  administration,  even  on  its  civil  side,  was 
pervaded  by  a  military  atmosphere,  not  offensive  in  its  effects,  but  in  wliich 
were  present  the  primness,  precision,  formality  and  stateliness  generally  eliar- 
acteristic  of  the  methods  of  the  accomplished  military  officer  in  tliat  period. 
Governor  Gilpin  was  born  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  in  1813.  After 
having  attended  a  private  school  in  England,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  after  his  graduation  there  received  an  appointment  to 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1836.  Assigned  to  the  Second  Regiment  of  United  States  Dragoons,  as 
a  Lieutenant,  he  served  in  the  Seminole  War.  At  the  close  of  tliat  conflict 
he  resigned  from  the  army  and  located  at  St.  Louis,  but  in  1841  removed  to 
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Indep€ndence,  Missouri,  on  the  frontier.  He  served  in  the  winter  of  1841- 
42  as  Secretary  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  Missouri  Legislature.  His  studies 
at  West  Point  having  included  a  law  course,  he  prepared  to  engage  in  law 
practice  at  Independence,  but  in  1843  went  to  the  Oregon  country  with 
Fremont,  as  I  have  already  told,  and  there  participated  in  an  attempt  to 
organize  a  Territory  in  that  region,  and  also  took  part  in  the  founding  of  the 
city  of  Portland.  Eeturning  to  Independence  in  1844,  lie  lived  there  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War,  in  which  he  served  gallantly  as  a  Major 
of  the  famous  First  Missouri  Cavalry — "Doniphan's  Regiment".  Some  ac- 
count of  his  services  as  commander  of  a  force  of  Missouri  volunteers  which 
suppressed  Indian  depredations  along  the  course  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  late 
in  1847  and  in  the  fore  part  of  1848,  has  been  given  in  a  preceding  chapter. 
After  his  return  from  that  campaign  he  resided  in  Independence  until  lie  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Colorado  Territory.  Governor  Gilpin  joined  his  for- 
tunes to  those  of  Colorado,  and  remained  an  honored  and  beloved  citizen  of 
Denver  until  his  death. 

Governor  Evans  was  of  a  different  type  of  man,  and  his  place  in  the 
history  of  Colorado  is  that  of  the  alilest,  the  best  fitted  in  all  respects, 
of  our  Territorial  Governors.  His  abilities  were  those  of  the  great  captain 
in  civil  life :  of  the  projector,  organizer  and  executor  of  large  undertakings 
for  the  development  and  utilization  of  natural  resources.  He  also  possessed 
a  share  of  the  talents  that  distinguish  statesmanship  from  the  views  and 
objects  of  the  mere  politician.  He  came  with  the  predetermined  purpose  of 
permanently  identifying  his  future  with  the  Territory  and  its  people ;  and, 
it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  efforts  of  no  other  citizen  of  Colorado 
produced  results  exceeding  in  importance  those  which  he  accomplished  in 
later  years  as  a  builder  of  railways.  His  administration  was  highly  efficient, 
its  integrity  never  was  questioned,  and  it  gave  general  satisfaction  among  the 
people.  Yet  it  was  influenced,  and  even  swayed  at  times,  by  his  laudable 
ambition,  which  he  appears  to  have  brought  with  him,  to  have  Colorado 
admitted  into  the  Union  immediately,  and  also  to  represent  the  new  State 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  had  been  an  active  "charter  member"  of 
the  Republican  Party,  was  a  personal  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  War  for  the  Union.  Governor  Evans  was  a  native 
(1814)  of  Ohio.  After  his  graduation  at  Philadelphia  as  a  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, in  1838,  he  located  in  northern  Illinois  as  a  countrv  physician  among 
the  settlers  on  the  Illinois  River,  but  removed  to  Indiana  a  few  months 
later,  where  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  enactment  of  a  law 
by  the  Legislature  of  that  State  providing  for  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  a  State  Asylum  for  insane  persons,  and  of  which  he  became  the  first 
Superintendent.  In  1845,  he  was  called  to  a  chair  in  the  Rush  Medical 
College  in  Chicago,  and  which  he  occupied  for  eleven  years.  He  participated 
largely  in  the  public  affairs  of  Chicago ;  served  in  the  City  Council,  in  which 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools;  was  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  the  "Know-Nothing"  organ- 
ization; was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Northwestern  University,  at 
Evanston,  and  to  which  he  gave  large  endowments ;  and  one  of  the  working 
Directors  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad  Company  dur- 
ing the  years  in  which  that  road  was  constructed  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Chi- 
cago. A  full  account  of  his  various  activities  ere  his  appointment  to  be 
Governor  of  Colorado  Territorj^  would  require  the  space  of  several  of  these 
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pages,  and  thus  Ccarry  me  beyond  my  limitations.  The  Governor  had  ac- 
quired an  ample  fortune  before  his  coming  to  Colorado,  in  which  the  last 
thirty-five  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  eminent  usefulness. 

"Wliile  the  duties  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  Territory  were  not  easily 
to  be  discharged  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  citizen,  Governor  Cum- 
mings  succeeded  only  in  making  both  himself  and  his  administration  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  to  the  great  body  of  the  Colorado  people.     It  has  Ijeen 
well  said,  by  General  Frank  Hall,  that  "of  all  the  executives  ever  imposed 
upon  this  or  any  other  Territory,  Cummings  was  perhaps  the  most  un- 
popular, because  wholly  unfitted  by  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  disposition  to 
govern  a  free  and  radically  independent  people'' ;  and  also  that  he  left  "no 
good  deeds  behind  him  worthy  of  even  a  paragraph  in  the  annals  of  that 
period".    At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Cummings  was  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  was,  as  he  long  had  been,  a  political  satellite  of 
Simon  Cameron,  to  whose  preferment  and  influence  he  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  his  nomination  and  confirmation  as  the  successor  of  Governor  Evans. 
He  came  to  the  Territory  with  a  besmirched  reputation.    In  the  first  year  of 
the  Civil  War,  he  was  appointed  to  purchase  certain  supplies  for  the  Union 
Army,   and  in  doing  so  expended  about  $160,000.     But   instead   of  the 
necessities  he  was  instructed  to  obt<ain,  a  large  part  of  his  purchases  were 
found,  when  they  were  delivered  to  the  troops  in  the  field,  to  consist  of  old 
and  trashy  merchandise,  which  was  not  only  next  to  being  worthless  as  such, 
but  in  no  manner  conformed  to  the  requirements  and  was  utterly  useless  to 
the  soldiers.    These  transactions  became  a  public  scandal,  and  were  investi- 
gated  by   a   Congressional   Committee,     ^\^^ile   the   influences  which   had 
obtained  this  appointment  for  him  prevented  his  prosecution  for  the  offenses, 
the  committee's  report  ended  his  career  as  a  purchasing  agent  for  the  Federal 
Government.     Upon  his  arrival  in  Colorado  te  assumed  the  airs  and  man- 
ners of  a  dictator,  and  his  general  demeanor  toward  the  people  was  an  aping 
of  that  of  an  autocrat  in  dealing  with  his  subjects.    Although  arbitrary  and 
dictatorial,  he  was  a  scholarly  man  and  endowed  with  much  ability ;  but  in- 
stead of  the  kind  his  new  position  required,  his  qualifications  were  those  of 
the  crafty  and  scheming  order.    TJie  welfare  of  the  Territory  and  its  people 
was,  in  his  estimation,  a  negligible  political  quantity,  and  his  achninistra- 
tion  was  characterized  by  all  that  was  implied  by  the  term  "violent  Terri- 
torial politics".    His  position  enabled  him  to  secure  the  following  of  a  small 
faction,  but  among  the  people  generally  he  soon  provoked  a  sentiment  of 
mingled  detestation  and  contempt  tliat  endured  in  robust  form  as  long  as  he 
remained  in  the  Territory,  and  which  lingered  for  years  after  his  departure. 
At  the  time  he  came,  the  Statehood  movement  of  1865  had  passed  the  con- 
vention stages,  and  party  candidates  for  the  offices  of  the  anticipated  State 
form  of  government  had  been  nominated.     Cummings  at  once  began  con- 
spiring to  defeat  the  movement.    His  alleged  cardinal  reason  for  opposing 
it  was  an  affected  hostility  to  the  constitution  that  had  been  framed  for  the 
proposed  State  because  it  denied  sufl'rage  to  negroes.    But  tliis  was  merely  a 
pretext.     As  the  programme  contemplated  Colorado's  admission  into  the 
Union  early  in  the  impending  session  of  Congress,  that  event  would  cut 
short  his  tenure  of  office  as  Territorial  Governor.     Thei-e  were  some  sound 
reasons  for  deferring  Colorado's  admission,  but  Cummings  cared  nothing 
for  tliem ;  and  although  the  movement  met  defeat,  this  was  not  the  result 
of  his  influence.    After  eighteen  months  of  stormy  experience,  during  which 
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time  several  petitions  for  his  removal  had  gone  to  the  President,  Cummings, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  resigned  his  office,  terminated  his 
presence  in  Colorado  and  went  hack  to  Philadelphia.  His  political  friends  in 
that  State  presently  obtained  for  him  the  position  of  Collector  of  Internal 
Eevenue  for  the  Pourth  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

While  Governor  Hnnt  had  participated  with  Cummings  in  opposing  the 
Statehood  movement  of  1865,  he  retained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
great  majority  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  direction  of  the  Territorj-'s  affairs, 
BO  far  as  they  were  iinder  his  personal  control,  was  honest  and  effective,  and 
generally  satisfactory  to  the  people.  But  doubtless  his  administration 
would  have  been  still  more  efficient  had  all  his  associates  and  advisors  been  as 
well-meaning  as  he.  As  this  was  not  so,  he  was  hampered  more  or  less  by 
the  evils  of  Territorial  polities.  Much  of  his  time  and  attention  was  given 
to  Indian  affairs,  especially  to  those  of  the  Ute  Indians,  with  whom  lie  was 
engaged  in  promoting  friendly  relations  with  the  white  men  at  the  time  of 
his  sudden  and  undeserved  removal  by  President  Grant.  Hunt's  abilities 
were  those  of  the  man  of  business  rather  than  of  the  politician.  He  was  a 
native  (1829)  of  New  York  State,  and  came  to  Colorado  in  June,  1859, 
locating  in  Auraria  City,  where  he  was  at  once  recognized  as  a  man  of  force. 
Late  in  that  year  he  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  Auj-aria  Town  Com- 
pany; and  in  June,  1862,  became  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Territory, 
succeeding  Copeland  Townsend,  who  had  been  removed.  Hunt  also  had 
served  as  Territorial  Treasurer,  in  the  year  before  his  appointment  to  the 
Governorship.  After  his  retirement  from  that  office  he  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  railways  in  the  Territory,  and  in  later  years  in  Mexico,  when 
he  severed  his  identification  with  Colorado  and  established  his  residence  in 
Laredo,  Texas. 

Although  the  personality  of  Governor  JlcCook  was  far  unlike  that  of 
Cummings,  his  administration  was  almost  as  complete  a  failure  as  that  of 
the  Philadelphian.  McCook,  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  had  been  a 
Colorado  pioneer  in  1859,  and  here  had  engaged  in  such  practice  of  law  as 
then  was  in  vogue  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country.  At  the  election  held  in  the 
alleged  Arapahoe  County,  of  Kansas  Territory,  on  November  6,  1860,  and  at 
which  only  a  small  number  of  votes  were  cast,  he  was  elected  Eepresentative 
of  that  uncertain  political  division  in  the  Kansas  Legislative  iVsserably. 
Notwithstanding  that  that  county  had  been  abolished  by  Kansas  law  about 
a  year  before,  JlcCook  was  recognized  and  admitted  as  its  Eepresentative, 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  the  winter  of  1860-61.  Upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  received  a  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant 
in  the  Eegular  Army;  and  by  gallant  and  other  meritorious  services,  some 
of  wliich  were  rendered  under  General  Grant,  attained  the  rank  of  Brevet 
Major-General  before  the  conflict  was  ended.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  was  appointed  American  Minister  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with 
residence  at  Honolulu.  Resigning  that  position  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  he 
located  in  Washington  City,  there  to  await  the  upturning  of  something  else 
in  the  way  of  office-holding.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  he  applied  to  his 
old  commander-in-chief,  who  was  now  President,  for  a  billet.  President 
Grant,  who  was  always  willing  and  ready.  whene\'er  it  was  possible,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  comrade-in-arms,  promptly  acted  upon  the  proposition  that  the 
holding  chief  executive  of  Colorado  be  turned  out  off-hand  and  that  General 
McCook  be  piit  in  his  place.    The  General's  brilliant  record  as  a  soldier  had 
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proved  that  he  possessed  ability,  but  as  Governor  of  Colorado  he  made  no 
good  use  of  that  endowment  for  the  welfare  of  the  Territory.  During  the 
first  eighteen  months  of  his  administration,  it  drifted  along  loosely  and  in- 
efficiently, niarked  by  nothing  of  importance  to  its  credit  nor  by  anything 
that  was  rankly  discreditable.  But  soon  thereafter,  ugly  rumors  that  shame- 
ful frauds  were  being  jDerpetrated  upon  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Ute  Indians,  \mder  the  Governor's  sujierintendency  of  Indian  affairs  in  the 
Territory,  reached  the  ears  of  the  people.  These  rumors  presently  took 
more  definite  form,  and  responsibility  for  the  peculations  was  laid  at  the 
Governors  door.  An  investigation  followed,  but  it  was  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  rise  to  a  general  belief  in  Colorado  that  influences  from 
high  quarters  at  Washington  had  interfered  to  prevent  disclosures  that  would 
directly  implicate  the  Governor.  Unconvinced  of  the  latter"s  innocence,  the 
people  of  Colorado,  of  whom  but  few  had  had  at  any  time  a  good  opinion  of 
McCook's  administration,  demanded  his  removal  with  such  vigor  and  persist- 
ence that  at  length  the  President  wa?  compelled  to  yield  to  these  expressions 
of  public  sentiment  and  appoint  a  new  Governor  for  the  Territory.  McCook 
returned  to  Wa.?hington  City  and  resumed  his  residence  there.  It  was  said 
in  Denver  that  before  his  departure  he  declared  he  would  come  again  and 
reoccupy  the  office  from  which  he  had  been  displaced. 

Governor  Elbert,  who  had.  since  Ms  coming  to  Colorado  as  Secretary  of 
the  Territor}-,  married  a  daughter  of  Governor  Evans,  entered  upon  his 
duties,  on  April  17,  1873,  with  a  determination  to  give  the  people  a  worthy 
administration  devoted  to  their  interests.  Notwithstanding  that  he  was 
beset  almost  immediately  by  some  political  harpies  in  the  Territory  and 
by  others  in  Washington,  and  although  his  management  of  affairs  was  em- 
barrassed and  in  the  next  year  terminated  by  their  machinations,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  throughout  the  fourteen  months  of  his  incumbency.  He 
was  among  those  who  early  foresaw  the  results  that  would  accrue  in  the  arid 
parts  of  the  West  from  the  construction  of  great  systems  of  reservoirs  and 
canals  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  had  resolved  to  attempt  organized 
cooperation  in  the  western  States  and  Territories  to  obtain  legislation  from 
Congress  in  aid  of  his  grand  proposition,  which  was  a  forerunner  of  the 
present  Federal  Eeclamation  Service.  In  the  summer  of  1873,  he  proposed 
and  called  a  convention  of  delegates  from  States  and  Territories  containing 
arid  lands  to  meet  at  Denver  on  October  15th,  of  that  year,  to  consider  and 
act  upon  his  project.  The  convention,  which  met  at  the  appointed  time, 
heartilj'  indorsed  the  Governor's  conception,  and  adjourned  with  the  under- 
standing that  another  convention  should  be  held  in  the  next  year.  Elbert 
had  these  plans  well  advanced  at  the  time  he  was  arbitrarily  removed  from 
oflBce.  Governor  Elbert  was  bom  (1833)  in  Ohio,  but  had  removed  witli  his 
parents  to  Iowa  in  1810.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar,  in  1856,  he  located 
at  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska,  where  he  became  somewhat  prominent  in  the 
political  affairs  of  that  Territor}-,  and  where  he  was  residing  when  appointed 
Secretary  of  Colorado  Territon-,  in  which  he  lived  all  the  rest  of  his  days. 
He  was  one  of  the  three  Justices  elected  to  constitute  our  State's  first 
Supreme  Court,  his  term  being  for  six  yeai-s,  during  the  last  half  of  which  he 
was  the  Chief  Justice.  In  1885,  he  was  reelected  a  Justice  of  that  court,  but 
resigned  in  1888  to  give  required  attention  to  his  private  affairs. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Washington,  General  McCook  won  the  favor 
of  several  men  who  stood  close  to  President  Grant,  among  whom  was  General 
0.  E.  Babcock,  the  President's  Private  Secretar}',  who  is  now  remembered 
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mainly  because  of  his  entanglements  in  the  enormous  frauds  worked  upon 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  notorious  "St.  Louis  Whiskey  Ring". 
Through  these  influences,  President  Grant  was  persuaded  to  send  McCook 
back  to  Colorado  to  govern  the  Territory ;  and  on  January  27,  1874,  laid  the 
unheralded  nomination  before  the  Senate.  This  was  opposed  by  many 
Senators,  and  proofs  of  frauds  and  peculations  during  McCook's  first  term, 
and  of  which  it  was  said  that  the  Governor  must  have  had  knowledge,  were 
produced  while  the  nomination  was  "hung  up"  in  the  Senate.  But  party 
and  other  pressure  finally  prevailed,  after  nearly  six  months  of  suspense,  and 
McCook  was  confirmed  on  June  19th,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  That  such 
a  man  as  Elbert  should  be  displaced  to  make  way  for  another  term  of  Mc- 
Cook, was  one  of  the  various  unsavory  proceedings  that  took  place  during  the 
administrations  of  President  Grant.  However,  the  Colorado  opposition  to 
McCook  did  not  cease  with  his  confirmation  and  his  resumption  of  authority 
in  the  Territory.  His  reappointment  became  a  party  issue,  and  at  the 
autumn  elections  the  Republicans  split  their  vote  and  thus  enabled  the 
Democrats  to  carry  Colorado,  for  the  first  time.  This  rebuke  had  at  Wash- 
ington the  effect  intended.  The  President  cast  about  for  a  successor  to 
McCook,  whose  "resignation"  he  accepted,  and  in  March  nominated  Jolin 
L.  Routt,  of  Illinois,  a  choice  which  the  Senate  confirmed  promptly. 

Governor  Routt  had  the  advantages  that  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that  his  service  as  Territorial  Governor  was  rendered  in  the  period,  when,  by 
almost  unanimous  consent,  renewed  preparations  for  attaining  Statehood  for 
Colorado  were  put  under  way,  and  in  which  the  successful  consummation  was 
reached.  He  was  a  strong  man,  who  served  well,  and  fully  merited  the  honor 
and  distinction  which  the  Colorado  people  conferred  upon  him  by  electing 
him  to  be  the  first  Governor  of  the  State.  Routt  was  a  Kentuckian  by  birth 
(1826),  but  had  removed  to  Illinois  at  his  maturity.  He  served  as  a  Captain 
of  Illinois  Volunteers  in  the  Civil  War,  and  shortly  after  the  war  as  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  that  State.  In  1871,  he  became 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  which  position  he  was  holding  when 
appointed  Governor  of  Colorado  Territory.  In  agreement  with  the  inten- 
tions he  had  in  mind  when  he  came,  Routt  identified  himself  with  our  people, 
became  a  citizen  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  word,  and  so  remained  until  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  those  who  acquired  large  fortunes  from  the  mines  of 
Leadville. 
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COLORADO  IN  THE  CIVIL  "WAR. — POLITICAL  AND  MILITARY  CONDITIONS  IN 
THE  TERRITORY  IN  1861. — GOVERNOR  GILPIN'S  PREPARATIONS  FOR  EN- 
LISTING VOLUNTEERS. — ATTEMPT  OF  CONFEDERATE  PARTLSANS  TO  FORM 
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RADO  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY. — TWO  ADDITIONAL   COMPANIES   FORMED. — 

LOYALTY  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. THE  GOVERNOR'S  FINANCIAL 

EXPEDIENT. DENVER  HOME  GUARDS. — CONFEDERATE  INVASION   OF   NEW 

MEXICO. — GREAT    POLITICAL    PURPOSES    OF    THE    CAMPAIGN. — POLITICAL 

SENTIMENT  IN  NEW  MEXICO. COLORADO  VOLUNTEERS  SENT  INTO  THAT 

TERRITORY. ADVANCE    OF    GENERAL    SIBLEY'S    CONFEDERATE    ARMY    UP 

THE  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY. — HIS  VICTORY  AT  VALVERDE  AND  TRIUMPHANT 
MOVEMENT  TO  SANTA  FE. — MARCH  OF  COLORADO'S  FIRST  REGIMENT  TO 
THE  RESCUE. — BATTLE  OF  LA  GLORIETA  PASS. — CRUSHING  DEFEAT  OF  THE 

CONFEDERATES. GREAT    SERVICE    OF    THE    COLORADO    VOLUNTEERS    IN    A 

GREAT  EMERGENCY. THEIR  HEAVY  LOSSES  IN  THE  CAMPAIGN. GOV- 
ERNOR Gilpin's  "drafts"  and  his  removal  from  office. — conver- 
sion OF  THE  FIRST  COLORADO  INFANTRY  INTO  TPIE  FIRST  REGIMENT  OF 
COLORADO  VOLUNTEER  CAVALRY. — ITS  SUBSEQUENT  SERVICES. — ORGANI- 
ZATION OF  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  REGIMENTS  OF  COLORADO  VOLUN- 
TEERS AND  M'LAIN'S  battery. — THEIR  SERVICES  IN  KANSAS,  MISSOURI 
AND  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. — CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  REGIMENTS  AND  THEIR  REORGANIZATION  AS  THE  SECOND  REGI- 
MENT   OF    COLORADO   VOLUNTEER    CAVALRY. — GALLANTRY     OF     COLORADO 

TROOPS  IN  THE   DEFEAT  OF  GENERAL  PRICE'S  INVASION    OF   MISSOURI. 

LATER  SERVICES  OF  THE  SECOND  COLORADO  CAVALRY  AND  M'LAIN's  BAT- 
TERY.— RAID  OF  A  TEXAN  BAND  OF  GUERRILLAS  INTO  COLORADO. — RATIO 
OF  COLORADO  VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE  WAR  FOR  THE  UNION. THEIR  EXCEL- 
LENCE AS  SOLDIERS. 

In  the  summer  of  1861,  when  Governor  William  Gilpin  was  preparing 
to  pnt  into  operation  the  political  machinery  of  the  new  Territory  of  Colo- 
rado, nearly  one-third  of  the  Territory's  people  were,  as  indicated  by  cir- 
cnmstances  that  have  been  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter,  in  sympathy 
with  the  Cause  of  Secession;  and  the  number  of  these  had  been  even 
greater  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  As  the  reader  of  this  volume  has  seen, 
the  first  company  of  Colorado's  Argonauts,  and  which  also  was  the  first  to 
give  effective  support  to  the  old  tales  that  told  of  the  existence  of  gold 
in  the  Pike's  Peak  countrj',  was  organized  and  led  hither  in  1858  by 
former  residents  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  In  the  multitudes  that  swarmed 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado  in  1859  and  '60  there  were  many 
men  from  slaveholding  States ;  and  among  our  pioneers  of  the  primitive  years 
there  were  no  better  citizens,  considered  as  a  body,  than  those  who  had  come 
from  such  States.  They  did  their  full  part  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
forms  of  local  government  that  were  required  by  the  extraordinary  exigencies 
of  those  years,  and  under  which  order  was  preserved,  the  common  welfare 
promoted,  and  the  personal  rights  of  the  members  of  the  pioneer  commun- 
ities were  defined  and  protected. 

At  the  time  of  Governor  Gilpin's  arrival  in  the  Territory  the  people 
of   Colorado   had   no   military    organization.     Two    small    companies    of . 
militia — the   "Jeflierson    Rangers"    and    the   "Denver    Guards" — had    been 
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formed  in  Denver  City  in  1860,  in  accordance  with  an  enactment  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  JefEerson  Territory,  but  had  been  disbanded  at 
the  end  of  the  following  winter.  The  only  Federal  soldiers  stationed 
within  the  bounds  of  Colorado  in  the  summer  of  1861  were  those  who 
formed  the  slender  garrisons  of  Fort  Garland,  in  the  San  Luis  Valley, 
and  Fort  Wise,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  in  a  locality  near  the  eastern  line 
of  our  present  Bent  County.  As  I  have  stated  in  an  earlier  chapter.  Fort 
Wise  had  been  the  last  "Fort  Bent",  of  the  fur-trading  period,  and  which, 
after  its  purchase  by  the  Federal  Government  in  1859,  was  renamed  in 
honor  of  Henry  A.  Wise,  the  Governor  of  Virginia  at  that  time.  In  the 
autumn  of  1861,  the  post's  name  was  changed  to  "Fort  Lyon",  in  memory 
of  the  Union  General  Nathaniel  Lyon,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  Battle 
of  Wilson's  Creek,  Missouri,  on  August  10th,  of  that  year. 

Governor  Gilpin  was  not  only  profoundly  loyal  to  the  Union  cause, 
but  a  man  of  ready  decision  and  prompt  action  in  its  behalf.  He  believed 
that  "a  strong  and  malignant  secession  element",  as  he  characterized  the 
more  zealous  and  outspoken  of  the  southern  men  in  Colorado,  had  been 
"ably  and  secretly  organized  from  November",  of  the  previous  year,  and 
reported  that  "extreme  and  extraordinary  measures"  were  necessary  "to 
meet  and  control  its  onslaught".  However,  it  is  doubtful  whether  such 
an  organization  existed  before  April,  1861,  or  even  before  the  summer  of 
that  year.  The  first  flaunting  demonstration  of  fealty  to  the  Southern 
Confederacy  had  been  made  in  Denver  on  April  ^-tth,  a  few  days  after 
tidings  of  the  Confederate  assault  tipon  Fort  Sumter  had  reached  the  Ter- 
ritory. On  that  day,  a  Confederate  flag  was  raised  above  the  general  store 
of  Wallingford  &  Murphy,  on  Larimer  Street,  near  what  is  now  Sixteenth 
Street.  Its  appearance  was  followed  quickly  by  the  gathering  of  a  throng 
of  excited  men  in  front  of  the  building,  most  of  whom  declared  that  the 
emblem  of  Disunion  should  not  float  in  Denver,  while  the  minority  in- 
sisted that  it  was  there  to  stay :  and  serious  trouble  seemed  imminent. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  clamor,  Samuel  M.  Logan,  who  became  later  a 
gallant  Captain  in  the  First  Regiment  of  Colorado  Volunteers,  went  to 
the  roof  of  the  store  and  pulled  down  the  flag ;  none  of  those  who  had 
hailed  it  with  approval  daring  tn  attempt  to  prevent .  his  action.  After 
this  episode,  which  also  brought  forth  other  manifestations  of  loyalty  to 
the  Union  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  Denver's  citizens,  the  disunion 
element  was  more  circumspect,  and  refrained  from  ostentatious  expression 
of  its  political  sentiments  either  by  word  or  symbol,  although  some  small 
Confederate  flags  subsequently  were  privately  exhibited  in  the  city. 

One  of  Governor  Gilpin's  early  official  acts  was  to  provide  himself 
with  a  military  staff',  which  consisted  of  Richard  E.  Whitsitt,  Adjutant- 
General;  Samuel  Moer,  Quartermaster-General;  John  S.  Fillmore,  Pay- 
master; and  Morton  C.  Fisher,  Purchasing  Agent. 

Whatever  armament  the  erstwhile  Jefferson  Rangers  and  the  Denver 
Guards  may  have  possessed  doubtless  was  the  property  of  their  members, 
as  the  Governor  found  no  military  equipment  in  Denver  that  was  of  public 
ownership.  Shortly  after  he  had  formed  his  military  staff,  he  authorized 
and  directed  Purchasing  Agent  Fisher  to  go  forth  among  the  people  and 
procure  all  the  rifles,  shotguns  and  ammunition  that  he  coirld  buy.  As 
nearly  every  man  in  the  Territory  had  one  or  more  of  such  weapons,  a 
motley  assortment  of  a  few  hundred  guns  soon  was   collected;   and   for 
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which  high  prices  were  paid,  or,  rather,  promised  to  be  paid.  Wliile  mak- 
iug  these  pureliases,  Fisher  came  into  competition  with  the  Colorado  Con- 
federates, who  were  openly  in  the  market  for  the  same  purpose,  and  who 
now  were  suspected  of  an  intention  to  organize  a  mounted  force,  make  a 
sudden  descent  upon  Denver  and  plunder  the  banks  and  business  houses 
of  that  city,  and  then  scurry  off  to  join  the  nearest  Confederate  army. 
They  posted  handbills  in  the  towns  and  mining-camps,  bearing  a  notice 
that  good  prices  would  be  paid  for  serviceable  rifles  and  ammunition  for 
them,  naming  several  places  where  these  would  be  received  and  payment 
tlierefore  made  ia  cash.  The  leader  in  this  movement  was  a  Texan,  named 
McKee.  He  and  about  forty  others  believed  to  be  identified  with  it  were 
arrested  by  order  of  Governor  Gilpiu  and  imprisoned.  This  action  and 
the  Governor's  energetic  preparations  for  organizing  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers caused  the  friends  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  immediately  to  with- 
draw from  the  gun-market. 

However,  some  of  the  southern  men  established  a  rendezvous  on 
Cherry  Creek,  near  its  head,  where  a  body  of  them,  that  was  said  to  have 
numbered  upward  of  one  hundred,  was  gathered  early  in  the  autumn.  A 
detachment  of  the  First  Eegimeut  of  Colorado  Volunteers,  which  had  been 
organized  in  the  meantime,  was  sent  to  round  up  these  insurgents  and 
take  them  to  Denver.  But  most  of  them  escaped  capture  and  moved  to  a 
place  on  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  below  Fort  Wise,  where  they  appropriated  a 
small  train  of  army-wagons  laden  with  supplies — a  windfall  that  was  of 
but  little  advantage  to  them.  They  were  overtaken  a  day  or  two  later, 
and  one-half  of  them  made  prisoners,  the  rest  scattering  as  best  they  could. 
The  captured  men  were  taken  to  Denver  and  there  confined  with  the 
others.  But  after  several  weeks,  the  prisoners,  who  had  to  be  guarded 
and  fed,  became  a  burden  to  their  captors;  and  as  no  one  Imew  what  else 
to  do  with  them,  they  were  released  and  permitted  to  go  their  way. 

Thus  ended  the  only  actual  attempt  of  partisans  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  to  form  a  military  force  in  Colorado.  As  in  the  case  of  those 
who  had  left  the  Territory  earlier  in  1861,  other  southern  men,  who  de- 
parted for  their  former  homes  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  having  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  determined  to  take  up  arms  in  behalf  of 
the  South,  went  forth  quietly  as  individuals  and  not  as  a  militant  organ- 
ization. Near  the  end  of  October,  Governor  Gilpin  reported  that  "the 
core  of  the  Eebellion"  in  Colorado  "has  at  present  withdrawn,  to  gather 
strength",  which  he  thought  would  be  done  in  the  Indian  Territoiy  and 
northeastern  Texas,  with  the  view  of  returning  and  ''overwhelming  tlie 
loyal  citizens"  of  his  Territory.  But  Colorado's  rebellious  pioneers  were 
distributed  far  and  wide  in  the  Southern  armies,  and  the  great  majority 
of  them  never  again  beheld  Pike"s  Peak. 

The  Governor  and  some  of  the  private  citizens  of  Colorado  had,  in 
July,  of  that  memorable  year,  proposed  to  the  authorities  at  Washington 
immediately  to  organize  in  the  Territory  several  companies  of  infantry, 
or  of  cavalry,  for  the  Union  service,  and  which  should  consist  of  "men 
inured  to  toil  and  hardship".  But  there  was  no  response  to  this  proffer; 
perhaps  because  the  number  of  men  in  the  northern  States  that  were 
eager  to  enlist  and  were  nearer  at  hand  already  largely  exceeded  the  cur- 
rent resources  of  the  Federal  Government  for  arming  and  otherwise 
equipping  them  for  the  field. 
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The  distinction  of  having  made  the  first  actual  enlistment  in  Colo- 
rado of  volunteers  for  service  in  the  Union  Army  has  been  accorded  to 
Samuel  H.  Cook,  who,  about  the  middle  of  July,  began  recruiting,  at 
Idaho  and  in  the  districts  above  that  town,  a  company  which  he  intended 
to  take  into  eastern  Kansas,  there  to  be  mustered  in  as  a  part  of  a  Kansas 
regiment  of  cavalry.  But  toward  the  end  of  that  month,  wlien  Cook's 
enrollments  were  near  the  required  number,  Governor  Gilpin  persuaded 
him  and  his  men  to  remain  in  Colorado  and  become  one  of  the  companies 
of  the  Territory's  First  Regiment  of  Volunteer  Infantry. 

The  Governor  had  in  the  meantime  determined  to  organize  such  a 
regiment,  of  full  strength,  without  waiting  for  a  formal  call  frona  AVash- 
ington  for  troops,  or  for  any  other  specific  authority  from  that  quarter 
for  so  doing.  He  had  power,  as  Governor  of  the  Territory,  properly  to 
provide  for  military  protection  and  defense  of  the  people  in  an  emergency. 

John  P.  Slough,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Denver,  now  had  been  com- 
missioned from  Washington  to  enlist  two  companies  of  infantry  for  the 
United  States  Army.  Upon  their  organization,  these  were  to  be  sent  to 
Fort  Garland  to  garrison  that  post  and  thus  relieve  the  Regulars  stationed 
there,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  moved  to  the  States  and  employed 
in  more  active  duty.  But  in  this  matter  of  detail  a  change  was  made  in 
the  next  month,  and  Slough  was  placed  in  a  military  position  of  much 
greater  imf)ortance. 

In  the  last  half  of  July  and  early  in  August,  Governor  Gilpin  com- 
missioned a  number  of  company-ofBcers  and  authorized  enlistments  for 
the  nine  companies  which  with  Cook's  volunteers  were  to  form  Colorado's 
First  Regiment.  Late  in  August,  he  appointed  James  H.  Ford  to  be  a 
Captain  of  volunteers,  and  Theodore  H.  Dodd  to  be  a  First  Lieutenant; 
giving  authority  to  each  to  recruit  an  additional  company.  These  two 
organizations,  when  mustered  in,  were  to  serve  the  purposes  intended  for 
the  two  companies  which  Slough  had  been  commissioned  to  enlist,  but 
later  to  become  the  nucleus  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Colorado  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  the  formation  of  which  the  energetic  and  enthusiastic  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Territory  already  had  in  mind. 

Recruiting  offices  were  opened  in  all  the  larger  towns  and  also  in 
several  of  the  mining-districts  proper.  Enlistments  followed  at  such  a 
rate  that  by  the  end  of  September  the  quotas  of  the  First  Regiment's  com- 
panies practically  were  filled.  Meanwhile  the  principal  regimental  officers, 
and  most  of  the  company  officers  other  than  those  previously  appointed,  had 
been  designated,  the  greater  number  of  the  commissions  bearing  the  date 
of  August  25th.  John  P.  Slough,  who  had  recruited  Company  A,  was 
made  Colonel  of  the  Regiment.  He  was  a  native  of  Cincinnati,  where 
he  had  lived  before  coming  to  Denver,  in  1860 ;  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature,  and  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee;  and  was  an  earnest  War  Democrat.  It  has  been  said  that 
while  he  did  not  prove  to  be  a  popular  military  leader  he  was  a  capable 
man.  Samuel  F.  Tappan,  who  had  recruited  Company  B,  in  the  mining- 
districts  that  now  form  Gilpin  County,  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
John  M.  Chivington,  who  had  come  to  Denver  in  May,  1860,  as  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Roclcy  Mountain  District, 
and  who  later  became  the  most  conspicuous  military  figure  in  Colorado, 
was  commissioned  Major  of  the  regiment.     The  chaplaincy  was  first  ten- 
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dered  him,  but  he  insisted  upon  being  made  a  fighting-oiiicer,  a  position 
for  which  he  turned  out  to  be  eminently  qualified. 

'NMien  the  regiment's  organization  was  completed  the  captains  of  the 
companies  were  as  here  stated : 

Company  A,  recruited  in  Denver  ))y  Colonel  Slough,  Edward  W.  Wyn- 
koop. 

Compan}^  B,  recruited  at  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Central  City 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tappan,  Samuel  M.  Logan. 

Company  C,  recruited  for  the  most  part  in  Denver  and  in  the  Buck- 
skin Joe  District  in  the  South  Park,  Eichard  Sopris. 

Company  D,  in  the  main  recruited  iu  Denver,  Jacob  Downing. 

Company  E,  of  which  most  of  the  men  were  from  the  California 
Gulch  and  Buckskin  Joe  districts,  Scott  J.  Anthony. 

Company  F,  recruited  in  the  section  that  is  now  Clear  Creek  County, 
Samuel  H.  Cook. 

Company  G,  also  recruited  in  the  Clear  Creek  County  section,  Josiah 
W.  Hambleton.  At  the  end  of  Xovember,  Hambletou  was  cashiered  for 
insulMrdination,  but  later  was  given  an  honorable  discharge.  He  was 
succeeded  by  William  F.  AVilder,  wlio  had  Ijeen  First  Lieutenant  of  the 
company. 

Company  H,  recruited  mainly  at  Central  City,  George  L.  Sanborn. 

Company  I,  recruited  in  Denver,  Central  City  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Clear  Creek  mining-districts,  and  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Ger- 
mans, Charles  Mailie. 

Company  K,  recruited  for  the  major  part  in  Denver  and  Central  City, 
Charles  P.  Marion.  This  officer  was  cashiered  late-  in  November  for  in- 
subordination, and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  H.  Eobbins,  who  had  not 
theretofore  held  a  commission  in  the  regiment. 

In  October,  a  rendezvous,  named  "Camp  Weld",  in  honor  of  the  Sec- 
retar}'  of  tlie  Territory,  was  established  on  the  east  side  of  the  South 
Platte  Eiver,  in  a  locality  about  two  and  one-half  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  Cherry  Creek,  where  ''comfortable  and  sufficient  barracks"  were  built 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $40,000.  The  troops,  which  previously  had  been  quar- 
tered in  Denver,  now  were  removed  to  the  new  camp  and  put  under  more 
effective  discipline. 

By  the  end  of  Novemlier,  tlie  ranks  of  the  two  additional  companies 
which  Ford  and  Dodd  were  commissioned  to  enlist  had  been  filled,  and 
the  organizations  were  ready  to  be  mustered  in.  The  one  was  familiarly 
known  in  the  Territory  as  "Captain  'Jim'  Ford's  Independent  Company", 
and  the  other  as  "Captain  Dodd's  Independent  Company";  Lieutenant 
Dodd  having  been  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  the  latter.  These  com- 
panies were  recruited  at  Canon  City,  most  of  the  men  being  drawn  from 
the  territory  now  embraced  by  El  Paso,  Fremont  and  Pueblo  counties. 

As  the  Federal  Government  did  not  at  that  time  possess  an  abundance 
of  the  materials  of  war,  and  as  the  means  of  transportation  were  slow.  Gov- 
ernor Gilpin  had  encountered  many  vexatious  difficulties  and  delays  in 
procuring  arms  and  other  equipment  from  the  War  Department  for  his 
volunteers.  The  guns  that  he  had  collected  from  the  people,  and  of  which 
but  few  were  alike,  afforded  makeshift  arms  for  camp  duty,  but  were  ut- 
terly unfit  for  use  by  an  organized  military  force  in  the  field,  even  had 
their    number  been  sufficient    for    all    the    companies.     But    at    length, 
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weapons  of  regulation  pattern  and  other  military  equipment  for  the  regi- 
mental organization,  though  scant  in  quantity  and  not  of  a  superior  qual- 
ity, were  received,  and  the  ten  companies  at  Denver  were  mustered  in  as 
the  First  Eegiment  of  Colorado  Volunteer  Infantry. 

However,  the  Governor's  greater  embarrassment  was  born  of  the  lack 
of  money  for  his  current  military  needs.  The  appropriations  by  Congress 
to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  Territorial  Government  did  not  include  a  dollar 
for  military  purposes,  nor  had  the  executive  authorities  at  Washington 
placed  any  military  funds  at  his  disposal.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Territorial 
Government  was  not  put  into  full  operation  until  nearly  two  months  after 
the  Governor  first  began  to  prepare  for  war.  But  this  did  not  seriously 
affect  the  situation  with  respect  to  financial  resources,  as  the  conditions 
were  such  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  practically  was  powerless  to  pro- 
vide money  for  military  uses.  A  system  of  taxation  yet  had  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  the  machinery  of  county  government,  one  of  the  functions  of 
which  was  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  remained  to  be  erected  and  set  in 
motion.  So,  at  that  time,  the  Assembly  could  do  but  little  more  in  assist- 
ing the  Governor  than  to  give  him  its  moral  support,  which  it  did  fully 
and  heartily.  The  joint  resolution  declaring  the  Territory's  loyalty  to  the 
Union,  which  it  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  October  (approved  October 
3d ) ,  read  as  follows : 

"Be  it  Sesolved  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Sepresentatives  of  Colorado 
Territory,  as  folloios,  to-wit: 

' '  Resolved,  That  the  deplorable  civil  war  in  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  now  engaged,  was  brought  about  by  the  unjustifiable  and  traitorous  acts  of 
the  disunionists  at  the  South,  and  therefore  the  sole  responsibility  for  all  its  legit- 
imate consequences  rests  with  them  alone. 

••Mcsohed,  That  all  the  resources  of  the  Country  both  in  men  and  means  to 
their  utter  exhaustion  should  be  at  once  called  out,  if  needed,  to  defend  the  National 
Government,  and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

"Eesoh-ed,  That  the  pretended  right  of  secession,  as  claimed  by  some  of  the 
St;ites  of  the  Union,  has  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution  and  is  wholly  repugnant  to 
the  principles  on  which  our  Government  was  founded. 

"J!i soh-id,  That  after  this  rebellion  shall  have  been  crushed  out,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  shall  have  been  fully  conceded,  and  the  rights  of  the 
Union  shall  have  been  amply  guaranteed,  then  there  should  be  invoked  the  same  spirit 
of  concession  and  compromise  to  perpetuate  our  institutions,  in  which  they  were  first 
conceived  and  framed. 

"Besolrcd,  That  the  People  of  Colorado  Territory,  utterly  ignoring  all  former 
political  classifications,  heartily  sympathize  with  the  Federal  Government  in  its  present 
contest,  approve  of  its  leading  acts,  which  have  been  necessarily  undertaken  for  its 
own  self-existence  and  self-defense,  and  pledge  themselves  to  co-operate  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  power,  in  all  constitutional  measures  which  may  hereafter  be  adopted 
■  toward  the  prompt  and  decisive  conclusion  of  the  war  thus  waged  on  its  part  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Laws." 

Another  joint  resolution,  approved  on  October  29th,  in  part  consisted 
of  the  following: 

' '  Whereas,  The  rebellious  war  now  waged  against  the  United  States  of  America, 
(to  the  Government  of  which  this  Territory  owes  allegiance,  and  to  which  the  people 
are  earnestly  and  heartily  devoted,)  has  seriously  affected  our  own  interests  and 
threatened  our  peace,  and  Whereas,  In  such  a  time  it  is  essential  that  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Government  of  this  Territory  should  have  the  entire  confidence  and 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  people  thereof,  and  of  the  Administration  at  Washington ; 
Therefore,  as  an  expression  of  the  people  of  this  Territory,  in  this  regard,  be  it 
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' '  Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  the  Council  concurring : 
' '  First,  That  in  Governor  William  Gilpin,  we  find  a  man  eminently  fitted  and 
qualified  for  the  diflScult  and  important  position  he  now  occupies,  as  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Colorado. 

' '  Second,  That,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  who  are 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  common  foe  of  our  whole  country,  the  rebel  traitors,  whom 
we  have  among  us  and  around  us,  we  deem  the  precautionary  action  and  policy  of 
our  Executive  wise  and  judicious,  and  pledge  to  him  our  cordial  and  hearty  support. ' ' 

However,  the  expense  of  the  Governor's  military  preparations  had  to 
be  met  in  some  way — by  some  expedient  that  would  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  cash.  His  troops  had  to  have  food  and  shelter,  and  be  provided  for 
otherwise;  and  means  for  supplying  the  numerous  and  varied  incidental 
requirements  also  had  to  be  considered.  The  organization  of  even  one 
regiment  of  soldiers  involves  the  outlay  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 

Governor  Gilpin  turned  to  a  novel  method  of  dealing  with  his  oiBeial 
financial  necessities  in  that  emergency.  In  payment  for  military  supplies 
and  of  miscellaneous  military  expenses,  he  issued  negotiable  drafts,  signed 
by  him  as  "Governor  Colorado  Territory",  on  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  payable  "at  sight";  a  proceeding  for  which  he  had  no 
authority  whatever,  as  he  was  destitute  of  power  to  put  forth  such  evidence 
of  indebtedness  against  the  Federal  Government.  The  total  of  the  drafts, 
all  of  which  were  issued  in  the  autumn  months  of  1861,  was  said  to  have 
approximated  $375,000,  but  no  definite  statement  of  their  sum  is  at  pres- 
ent available.  They  were  readily  accepted  in  Colorado  in  payment  for 
supplies  and  services,  and  many  of  them  had  more  or  less  circulation  as 
currency,  no  one  for  the  moment  doubting  their  validity  or  that  they 
would  be  duly  honored  when  they  reached  Washington.  But  instead  of 
being  paid  upon  their  appearance  at  the  Federal  Treasury,  they  were  re- 
fused any  recognition  and  thrown  back  to  the  holders,  as  so  much  waste- 
paper.  The  effect  of  this  was  exasperating  and  to  a  serious  extent  disas- 
trous to  merchants  and  others  who  had  accepted  the  drafts  in  payment 
of  their  just  dues.  Of  other  consequences  of  their  issue,  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent liquidation  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  indebtedness  that 
they  represented,  I  shall  give  some  account  upon  later  pages  of  this 
chapter. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  but  for  the  Governor's  financial  ex- 
pedient no  Colorado  organization  of  troops  would  have  been  formed  in 
that  critical  autumn.  It  enabled  him  to  organize  the  Territory's  volun- 
teers and  to  hold  them  together  until  their  maintenance  was  assumed, 
toward  the  end  of  that  season,  by  the  Federal  War  Department. 

Beside  the  First  Regiment  and  the  two  companies  that  were  intended 
to  be  the  nucleus  of  another,  and  which  were  enlisted  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  "or  during  the  war",  two  companies  of  "Home  Guards",  designated 
as  "Company  No.  1"  and  "Company  No.  2",  were  organized  in  Denver 
City  in  September  and  the  early  part  of  October,  for  six  months  of  service. 
The  Governor  appointed  Joseph  Ziegelmuller  as  Captain  of  the  first,  and 
James  W.  Iddlngs  as  Captain  of  the  second.  These  troops,  which  per- 
formed provost  and  guard  duty  in  Denver  and  at  Camp  Weld,  were  rec- 
ognized by  the  Federal  War  Department,  duly  mustered  in  as  volunteers, 
and  were  mustered  out  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year. 

The  two  companies  recruited  by  Ford  and  Dodd  remained  at  Caiion 
City  until  well  into  the  month  of  December   (1861),  waiting  to  lie  mus- 
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tered  in  and  equipped  for  service.  Late  in  N^ovember,  three  companies  of 
the  First  Eegiment,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tappan, 
were  marched  from  Camp  Weld  to  Fort  AVise,  where  they  tarried  during 
the  following  winter.  That  post  then  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
James  M.  Warner,  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  who  was  by  no  means  pleased 
by  the  indifference  to  many  of  the  forms  of  military  etiquette  and  by  the 
off-hand  manners  of  his  volunteer  reenforcements.  Nor  did  the  latter  re- 
gard the  Lieutenant's  personal  bearing  and  his  conceptions  of  discipline 
with  any  semblance  of  cordial  approval. 

Ere  the  first  Union  volunteer  had  enlisted  in  Colorado,  the  rim  of  a 
portentious  war-cloud  was  rising  above  the  southern  horizon  of  the  Terri- 
tory. After  the  Te.xas  ordinance  of  secession  became  effective,  early  in 
March,  1861,  Confederate  leaders  in  that  State  immediately  began  to  pre- 
pare for  seizing  and  occupying  the  Federal  military  posts  that  stood  upon 
Texas  soil,  and  also  for  taking  possession  of  the  Territory  of  Xew  Mexico, 
which  then  embraced  the  area  of  the  present  Territory  of  Arizona.  Within 
a  few  months  thereafter,  all  Federal  troops  that  had  been  stationed  in 
Texas,  including  the  garrison  of  Fort  Bliss,  on  the  Eio  Grande  and  a  short 
distance  below  the  Mexican  town  of  El  Paso,  were  withdrawn,  the  bulk  of 
the  materials  of  war  with  which  the  evacuated  posts  had  been  supplied 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Texans. 

President  Buchanan's  Secretary  of  War,  John  B.  Floyd,  in  his  sys- 
tematic distribution  of  military  equipment  and  supplies  throughout  the 
South,  in  anticipation  of  the  rise  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  had  not 
overlooked  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The  Federal  posts  in  these  divisions 
had  been  well  stocked  by  him  with  munitions  of  war:  and  at  Fort  Union, 
some  fifty  miles  northeasterly  from  Santa  Fe,  exceptionally  generous 
quantities  of  such  materials  were  stored.  Moreover,  the  provident  Secre- 
tary had  stationed  an  undue  proportion  of  army  officers  from  the  Southern 
States  and  an  unusually  large  number  of  Federal  troops  at  the  military 
posts  in  New  Mexico;  evidently  in  expectation  that  these  officers,  after  the 
threatened  secession  of  the  States  of  the  South  had  come  to  pass,  would 
resign  to  join  the  Southern  Army  and  also  persuade  many  of  the  soldiers 
at  these  posts  to  go  with  them.  But,  as  may  be  mentioned  here,  while 
nearly  all  the  southem-born  officers  on  duty  in  New  Mexico  in  1861  re- 
signed their  commissions  and  entered  the  Confederate  service,  the  deser- 
tions from  the  ranks  were  few. 

On  March  33d,  Colonel  William  W.  Loring,  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  who  had  an  excellent  record  as  an  officer,  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Federal  forces  in  New  Mexico,  with  headquarters  at  Santa  Fe. 
After  about  three  months  of  service  there,  during  which  time  he  gave  great 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Confederate  plans  for  invading  that  Territory,  he 
resigned  and  went  over  to  the  Southern  Army.  Loring  was  succeeded  by 
Colonel  Edward  R.  S.  Canby,  a  loyal  officer,  born  in  Kentucky,  but  whose 
home  from  boyhood  had  been  in  Indiana.  Later  in  the  year  he  established 
his  headquarters  at  Fort  Craig,  a  Federal  post  on  the  Eio  Grande,  about 
150  miles  above  El  Paso. 

The  greater  part  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  at  that  time  dwelt  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  them 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  secession  movement,  though  not  generally 
disposed  to  be  aggressive  in  opposition  to  it.     But  the  thin  poimlation  of 
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what  is  now  the  Territory  of  Arizona  was  so  largely  in  favor  of  the  South- 
ern Cause  that  in  a  convention  held  at  Tucson,  late  in  the  spring  of  18(31, 
the  western  half  of  Xew  Mexico  was  declared  to  be  an  appendage  to  the 
Confederacy,  and  a  Delegate  to  serve  in  tlie  Confederate  Congress  was 
elected  by  the  gathering. 

Early  in  July,  John  R.  Baylor,  a  Confederate  Lieutenant-Colonel,  with 
several  Texan  companies  of  mounted  infantiT  and  some  artillerymen,  oc- 
cupied Fort  Bliss.  Shortly  afterward,  leaving  a  small  detachment  of  his 
men  in  charge  of  that  post,  Baylor  started  up  the  Rio  Grande  with  the 
rest  of  his  force,  which  included  a  field  l)attery. 

At  that  time.  Fort  Fillmore  and  Fort  Thorne,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
former  being  situated  thirty-six  miles  above  El  Paso  and  the  latter  about 
forty  miles  farther  up  the  river,  were  held  by  Federal  troops.  When  Bay- 
lor drew  near  to  Fort  Fillmore,  its  commandant.  Major  Isaac  Lynde,  made 
a  feeble  effort  to  resist  his  advance,  but  was  defeated  in  an  engagement 
that  was  not  above  the  gi-ade  of  a  skirmish.  Lynde,  whose  command  con- 
sisted of  nearly  500  Regulars,  now  abandoned  Fort  Fillmore  and  hurriedly 
took  refuge  at  San  Augustin  Springs,  some  twenty-five  miles  northeasterly 
from  the  fort.  Baylor,  with  about  300  of  liis  Texans,  pursued  Lynde,  and 
overtook  him  on  July  27th,  when  the  Federal  commander,  regardless  of 
the  protests  of  his  officers  and  without  having  attempted  any  resistance 
whatever,  abjectly  surrendered  and  laid  down  his  arms.  This  discredita- 
ble affair  was  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Thorne  and  the  removal 
of  its  garrison  to  Fort  Craig,  and  which  left  that  part  of  the  Eio  Grande 
Valley  lying  below  the  last-named  post  in  Baylor's  hands.  The  Confed- 
erates marched  on  up  the  valley,  but  after  a  skirmish  with  a  detachment 
from  Fort  Craig  they  retired,  content  for  the  present  with  what  they  had 
already  accomplished. 

In  a  proclamation  issued  on  August  1st,  Colonel  Baylor  announced  to 
the  people  dwelling  in  the  field  of  his  conquest  that  he  had  taken  possession 
of  the  southern  half  of  New  Mexico  "in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America" ;  that  he  had  made  the  town  of  Mesilla  its  seat  of 
government,  and  should  appoint  for  it  a  complement  of  civil  officers.  In 
a  later  announcement  he  declared  that  Confederate  jurisdiction  extended 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Territory. 

Colonel  Baylor's  swift  and  effective  operations  caused  Colonel  Canby 
to  assemble  at  Fort  Craig,  during  the  next  several  weeks,  all  the  Federal 
troops  in  New  Mexico  available  for  increasing  its  garrison,  and  to  enlarge 
and  strengthen  that  post.  But  he  made  no  attempt  to  disturb  Baylor,  and 
permitted  the  autumn  to  wear  on  without  any  aggressive  activity  on  his 
part.  Late  in  that  season  he  appealed  to  the  Governor  of  Colorado  for 
volunteer  reenforcements. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  who  had  recently  been 
stationed  in  New  Mexico  was  Major  Henry  H.  Sibley,  a  native  of  Louis- 
iana, who  had  been  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Mexican  war,  as  well  as  in  other  military  service.  Sibley  re- 
signed in  May,  1861,  and  early  in  the  following  July  was  appointed  a 
Brigadier-General  in  the  Confederate  Army  by  Jefferson  Davis,  with  in- 
structions at  once  to  organize  in  Texas  a  brigade  of  mounted  infantry  and 
two  batteries  of  light  artillery.  With  this  force  he  was  to  e.xpel  from 
New  Mexico  all  the  Federal  troops  then  in  that  political  division,  take 
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possesi5ion  of  all  Federal  "arms,  supplies  and  materials  of  war"  to  be 
found  therein,  and  to  establish  a  military-  government  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Territoi-y.  After  having  accomplished  these  preliminaries,  he 
was  to  add  largely  to  the  strength  of  his  army  by  enlistment  of  sympa- 
thizers with  the  Sovith  and  then  proceed  to  the  consummation  of  far  more 
ambitious  purposes.  By  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  December,  Sibley  and 
the  major  part  of  his  brigade  were  at  Fort  Bliss,  engaged  in  further 
preparations  for  entering  upon  the  execution  of  these  orders.  On  the 
20th  of  that  month,  the  leader  issued  a  proclamation,  addressed  to  the 
people  of  New  Mexico,  in  which  he  said  that  "by  geographical  position, 
by  similarity  of  institutions,  and  by  future  destinies"  their  Territory  "per- 
tains" to  the  South;  and  that  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  him  he 
abrogated  "the  laws  of  the  United  States  levying  taxes  upon  the  people" 
of  Xew  Mexico.  He  also  appealed,  "in  the  name  of  former  friendship", 
to  his  "old  comrades  in  arms"  among  the  Federal  troops  in  the  Territory 
to  sever  their  allegiance  to  "the  usurpers  of  their  government  and  lib- 
erties" and  join  his  command.  "I  am  empowered",  said  he,  "to  receive 
you  into  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States — the  officers  upon  their 
commissions,  and  the  men  upon  their  enlistments".  But  this  entreaty 
was  without  effect,  although  one  of  Canby's  subaltern  officers  deserted  and 
went  over  to  Sibley  two  months  later. 

The  greater  designs  which  the  Confederate  Government  had  in  view 
when  General  Sibley  was  directed  to  invade  and  occupy  New  Mexico  were 
doomed  to  be  shattered  and  rendered  impotent,  a  result  that  was  due 
almost  wholly  to  the  exalted  valor  of  Colorado  volunteer-soldiers.  These 
ultimate  purposes,  and  their  probable  consequences  had  they  been  fulfilled, 
are  outlined  in  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  (by  the  present 
writer)  to  Whitford's  Colorado  Vohinteers  in  the  Civil  War:  the  New 
Mexico  Campaign  in  1862,  published  by  the  Colorado  State  Historical  and 
Natural  Historical  Society  in  1906,  and  which  deals  exhaustively  with 
its  subject: 

''The  men  in  whom  were  the  military  ability  and  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  Union  Cause  in  that  campaign,  and  who  bore  the  burden  of  hardship  and  sacrifice 
in  winning  the  victory  which  abruptly  checked  and  turned  the  rising  tide  of  Con- 
feijerate  successes  in  the  Southwest,  were  citizen-soldiers  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado. 

' '  On  the  part  of  the  Confederates  that  campaign  meant  far  more  than  appears 
wlicn  it  is  considered  merely  as  a  military  enterprise — as  an  ambitious  inroad  into 
a  section  of  the  national  domain  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Back  of  it  was  a  political  project  of  vast  magnitude,  upon  which  enthusiastic  Southern 
leaders  had  set  their  hearts. 

"In  1860,  1S61  and  well  into  186-2  the  militant  spirit  of  disunion  was  not 
confined  to-  the  slave-holding  States  of  our  country.  Disruption  of  the  old  Union 
was  boldly  advocated  among  and  favored  by  a  large  and  influential  element  of  the 
population  of  California— an  element  that  predominated  in  number  and  influence  in 
the  southern  half  of  that  State.  Far-northwest  Oregon  had  many  earnest  and  active 
supporters  of  secession,  who  thought  their  interests  demanded  an  independent  govern- 
ment on  the  Pacific  Slope.  In  the  Territory  of  Utah,  which  then  [until  the  spring 
of  1S61]  included  tlie  area  of  the  present  State  of  Nevada,  those  of  its  people  of 
the  Mormon  persuasion  had  been  embittered  against  the  United  States  Government 
by  reason  of  their  long-continued  embroilments  with  it,  and  were  ready  for  any 
change  in  which  immunity  from  interference  in  their  church-and-domestic  affairs  was 
conceded  to  them.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  were  divided  in  sentiment,  but 
while  probably  more  than  one-half  of  them  at  heart  were  for  the  Union,  those  of 
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the  western  part  of  the  Territory  (the  present  Arizona)  were  almost  unanimously 
against  it;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  other  sympathizers  of  the  breaking-up  policy, 
were  led  by  men  of  high  stan<Ung  among  them  and  of  extreme  determination.  When 
the  Territory  of  Colorado  was  organized,  in  1861.  a  large  majority  of  its  population 
was  in  the  town  of  Denver,  and  in  the  Clear  Creek,  the  Boulder  and  the  South  Park 
mining-districts.  Perhaps  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  were  loyal  to 
the  Union,  but  among  their  friends  and  associates  and  neighbors  were  many  who 
were  ardent  and  outspoken  for  the  Southern  Cause.  The  first  discovery  of  gold  here 
that  was  followed  by  practical  results  had  been  made  by  Georgians  in  185S,  and  a 
host  of  Southern  men  had  come  into  the  territory  in  1859  and   '60.  .      .      These 

Colorado  pioneers  from  the  South  were,  as  a  rule,  men  of  sterling  character  and  of 
much  personal  popularity. 

' '  In  this  backward  glance  at  the  political  conditions  existing  in  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  we  may  see  the  reasons  for  the  exuberant 
hopes  that  were  sanguinely  cherished  by  some  southern  leaders  in  1861-  '62.  Because 
of  these  conditions  they  confidently  expected  to  split  off  from  the  Union,  in  addition 
to  the  States  which  had  already  seceded  and  formed  the  'Confederate  States  of 
America',  these  three  Territories  and  the  larger  jjart,  if  not  ail,  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
proper.  Their  anticipations  and  plans  embraced  even  more  than  this,  for  it  was 
their  intention  to  acquire,  also,  either  with  money  or  by  force  of  arms,  a  large  part 
of  northern  Mexico,  which  was  to  be  annexed  to  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Major 
Trevanion  T.  Teel,  one  of  General  Sibley's  very  efficient  officers,  in  a  brief  account 
of  the  objects  of  the  Confederate  campaign  in  New  Mexico  in  1862  and  of  the  causes 
of  its  failure,  written  and  published  about  twenty  years  ago,  said  that  if  it  had 
been  successful, 

'  negotiations  to  secure  Chihuahua,  Sonora  and  Lower  California,  either  by  purchase 
or  conquest,  would  be  opened ;  the  state  of  affairs  in,  Mexico  made  it  an  easy  thing 
to  take  those  States,  and  the  Mexican  President  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  them 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  his  exchequer,  in  addition  to  all  this.  General  Sibley 
intimated  that  there  was  a  secret  understanding  between  the  Mexican  and  the  Con- 
federate authorities,  and  that,  as  soon  as  our  occupation  of  the  said  States  was 
assured,  a  transfer  of  those  States  would  be  made  to  the  Confederacy.  Juarez,  the 
President  of  the  Eepublic  (so  called),  was  then  in  the  City  of  Mexico  with  a  small 
army  under  his  command,  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  his  position.  That  date 
(1862)  was  the  darkest  hour  in  the  annals  of  our  sister  republic,  but  it  was  the 
brightest  of  the  Confederacy,  and  General  Sibley  thought  that  he  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  consummating  the  ends  so  ilevoutly  wished  by  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment '. 

' '  But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  Southern  purposes  in  that  memorable 
campaign.  Confederate  control  of  the  gold-producing  regions  of  the  West  then 
known — Colorado  and  California — was  another  great  result  expected  from  its  success- 
ful issue,  and  which  figured  largely  in  the  calculations.  President  Lincoln  held  these 
sources  of  gold  supply  as  being  of  vital  importance  to  the  Union  Cause,  as  forming 
'  the  life-blood  of  our  financial  credit '.  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  also  comprehended  their  value  in  that  time  of  stress,  and  hoped  to  make 
them  an  acceptable  basis  of  foreign  loans  to  his  government. 

"It  is  usually  unprofitable  to  speculate  about  what  'might  have  happened'; 
yet  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  if  the  Confederate  army  which  entered 
New  Mexico  at  the  beginning  of  1862  had  not  been  stopped  and  defeated  at  La 
Glorieta,  or  somewhere  else  in  that  vicinity  about  the  same  time,  our  histories  of  the 
War  for  the  Union  would  read  differently.  In  their  dreams  of  the  near  future  some 
Southern  leaders  saw  their  Confederacy  extended  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  embracing 
more  than  one-half  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  while  in  those  of  others  it 
formed  a  junction  and  an  alliance  with  another  division  of  the  old  Union — with  a 
'Western  Confederacy'  having  dominion  over  all  that  part  of  our  country  lying  west 
of  the  Continental  Divide,  save  in  the  South  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  for  the  Southern 
people.  Had  General  Sibley  succeeded  in  taking  Fort  Union,  with  its  large  stores  of 
arms,  artillery  and  general  military  supplies,  his  further  progress  before  he  could 
have  been  confronted  by  an  adequate  force  perhaps  would  have  been  over  an  easy 
road  toward  fulfillment  of  the  plans  of  his  government.  We  are  further  informed 
by  Major  Teel  that  'Sibley  was  to  utilize  the  results  of  Baylor's  successes,'  and  that, 
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'  with  the  enlistment  of  men  from  Xew  Mexico,  California,  Arizona  and  Colorado, 
form  an  army  which  would  effect  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  campaign,  for  there  were 
scattered  all  over  the  Western  States  and  Territories  Southern  men  who  were  anx- 
iously awaiting  an  opportunity  to  join  the  Confederate  army ;  ...  an  army 
of  advance  would  be  organized,  and  "On  to  San  Francisco  ' '  would  be  the  watchword. ' 

' '  With  the  Pacific  Coast  in  their  possession  by  conquest,  or  viith  a  free  way  to  it 
by  alliance  with  a  'Western  Confeileracy,'  the  world  would  have  been  opened  to 
the  Confederates,  since  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Federal  navy  effectively 
to  blockade  that  coast.  Furthermore,  the  oceans  could  have  been  made  to  swarm 
with  Confederate  cruisers  and  privateers  preying  upon  the  commerce  of  the  Union. 
An  approach  to  success  in  this  great  scheme,  with  a  prospect  of  the  domain  of  the 
United  States  becoming  broken  into  three  minor  nationalities,  probably  would  have 
secured  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  from  the  English  and  F'rench 
governments  at  once,  and  perhaps  from  others  in  Europe.  What,  then,  niiiiht  the 
consequences  have  been? 

' '  It  was  such  considerations  as  those  outlined  in  the  foregoing  that  induced 
Confederate  leaders  in  1861- "6l'  to  attempt  to  establish  provisionally  a  military  gov- 
ernment in  western  New  Mexico,  and  to  send  General  Sibley  forth  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  Eocky  Mountains,  Eegarded  solely  from  a  military  standpoint,  the  mere 
conquest  and  occupation  of  New  Mexico,  and  even  of  Colorado  in  addition,  could 
have  worked  no  advantage  of  importance  to  the  Southern  Confederacy;  but  posses- 
sion of  both  would  have  strongly  fortified  subsequent  efforts  to  consummate  the 
greater  purposes.  Bearing  in  mind  these  comprehensive  designs,  we  shall  be  bettei. 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  services  rendered  the  Nation  by  Colorado  volunteers  in 
the  New  Mexico  campaign  in  1862. 

"  ...  As  a  military  achievement  the  defeat  of  General  Sibley  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  greater  conflicts  of  the  war,  and  the  bold  political  project  which 
it  caused  to  vanish  into  thin  air  belongs  to  a  part  of  the  history  of  that  period  of 
which  but  little  has  yet  become  commonly  known.  In  a  lesser  war  the  hurried  march 
of  Colorado  volunteers  to  the  rescue  and  their  desperate  fighting  in  La  Glorieta  Pass, 
■  with  the  great  issues  at  stake  forming  the  background  of  the  scene,  would  have  been 
celebrated  long  and  far  in  song  and  story.     .     .     .  " 

It  was  in  consequence  of  information  of  General  Sibley"s  preparations 
to  follow  Colonel  Baylor  into  New  Mexico  with  a  much  larger  force,  that 
Colonel  Canby  urgently  requested  Governor  Gilpin  to  send  him  some  Colo- 
rado volunteer  reenforcements.  In  response  thereto,  the  two  companies 
recruited  by  Ford  and  Dodd  were  despatched  to  his  assistance.  Dodd's 
company  left  Caiion  City  on  December  7th  (1861),  and  Ford's  on  De- 
cember 12th,  and  marched,  by  way  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass,  to  Fort 
Garland,  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  a  distance  of  110  miles.  Here,  Dodd's 
company,  on  December  14th,  and  Ford's,  on  the  24th,  were  mustered  into 
the  United  States  service,  provisionally  and  respectively  as  companies  A 
and  B  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Colorado  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  were 
equipped  for  the  field.  Late  in  December,  Company  A  proceeded  to 
Santa  Fe,  and  after  a  brief  halt  in  that  town  put  out,  with  some  other 
troops,  upon  the  long  march  down  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  to  Fort  Craig, 
which  it  reached  in  the  fore  part  of  February.  Company  B  remained  at 
Fort  Garland  until  February  4th,  when  it  also  was  sent  to  Santa  Fe.  But 
instead  of  following  Company  A  to  Fort  Craig,  as  had  been  expected,  this 
company  was  ordered  to  go  to  Fort  Union,  to  strengthen  the  depleted 
garrison  of  that  post,  at  which  it  arrived  on  March  11.  These  companies 
were  the  first  of  the  Colorado  volunteers  to  leave  the  Territory  for  active 
service. 

Aroused  by  Baylor's  invasion  of  and  operations  in  their  Territory, 
and  by  Sibley's  preparations  to  carry  the  war  farther  into  it,  the  loyal 
people  of  northeastern  New  Mexico  had  undertaken  the  formation  of  five 
regiments  of  volunteers  to  aid  in  resisting  the  invaders ;  and  ere  the  middle 
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of  February,  one  of  these  regiments,  of  which  Kit  Carson  was  the  Colonel, 
and  parts  of  four  others,  together  with  several  unassigned  emergency- 
organizations,  had  joined  Colonel  Canby's  force  at  Fort  Craig. 

In  the  meantime,  neither  General  Sibley  nor  Colonel  Baylor  had 
been  inactive.  The  greater  part  of  the  former's  command  had  been  moved 
late  in  December  from  Fort  Bliss  to  the  vicinity  of  Mesilla,  near  Fort  Fill- 
more, and  was  encamped  in  the  Mesilla  Valley;  and  Baylor  now  was  ex- 
ercising at  Mesilla  the  functions  of  Military  Governor  of  the  Confederate 
"Territory  of  Arizona"'.  The  Confederate  Congress  had,  on  January  31st 
(1862),  gone  through  the  forms  of  annexing  to  the  Confederacy  all  that 
part  of  New  Mexico  lying  below  the  31th  parallel  (a  little  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  Territory),  had  designated  it  as  the  "Territory  of  Arizona", 
and  had  authorized  President  Davis  to  appoint  military  and  civil  officers 
for  it.  Baylor  had  been  made  its  Military  Governor,  and  also  the  com- 
mander of  such  Confederate  troops  as  might  be  stationed  in  it. 

To  sustain  Baylors  authority  in  the  western  section  of  his  "Terri- 
tory", Sibley  had  sent  a  detachment  of  his  men  to  Tucson,  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  west  of  Mesilla,  and  which  arrived  there  on  February 
28th.  He  had  also  sent  envoy  to  the  Governors  of  the  Mexican  States  of 
Chihuahua  and  Sonora  to  "establish  friendly  relations"  between  those 
States  and  the  Confederacy.  But  these  missions  were  not  productive  of 
results  that  were  of  practical  value.  Pi-esident  Davis  had  directed  him  at 
once  to  enlist  a  regiment  of  Mexican  citizens  of  that  part  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  then  under  Confederate  control,  and  had  authorized  a  con- 
scription, should  it  be  found  necessary  to  resort  to  such  a  method.  Sibley 
had  attempted  to  obey  these  instructions;  but  as  volunteers  failed  to 
appear,  he  decided  to  defer  the  organization  of  additional  forces  until  he 
had  entered  the  section  of  the  northern  country  in  which  he  believed 
there  were  thousands  of  Americans  eagerly  awaiting  to  join  his  army. 
However,  the  strength  of  his  command  was  not  appreciably  increased  after 
it  entered  New  Mexico.  No  considerable  number  of  either  American  or 
Mexican  citizens  of  the  Rio  Grande  A'alley  went  to  his  assistance  in  any 
capacity.  In  his  report  of  his  disastrous  campaign,  made  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  following  May,  he  said  that  his  troops 
"manifested  a  dogged,  irreconcilable  detestation  of  the  country  and  the 
people". 

Although  the  main  body  of  his  force  had  been  sent  to  the  Mesilla 
Valley,  Sibley  was  detained  at  Fort  Bliss  until  near  the  middle  of  January 
by  the  belated  coming,  from  San  Antonio,  of  the  final  addition  of  Texans 
to  his  command.  With  these  delayed  men  he  now  proceeded  to  Mesilla, 
and  on  the  16th  of  that  month  set  out  at  the  head  of  his  small  army  on 
a  march  to  Fort  Thorn,  which,  as  I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  had  been 
evacuated  by  its  Federal  garrison  six  months  before.  He  had  expected 
thus  to  have  been  in  motion  nearly  two  months  earlier. 

Sibley  remained  at  Fort  Thorn  until  February  7th,  when  he  resumed 
his  northward  march.  He  had  now  about  2,700  men,  fifteen  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  a  long  and  heavily-laden  wagon-train.  Moving  up  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  he  encamped,  on  the  12th  of  that  month,  in  a 
locality  about  seven  miles  below  Fort  Craig,  which  stood  on  the  same  side 
of  the  river;  and  on  the  16th,  challenged  Colonel  Canby  to  battle  upon 
the   adjacent  open   plain,   but  which    was   declined   by   tlie    Federal   com- 
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mander,  who  expected  to  engage  his  enemy  from  a  more  advantageous 
position.  Of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  two  forces  at  that  time,  Colo- 
nel Canby,  in  a  report  subsequently  made  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
United  States  Army,  said: 

"His  [Sibley's]  force  consisted  of  Riley's  and  Green's  regiments,  five  com- 
panies of  Steele's  and  five  of  Baylor's  regiments,  Teel's  and  Riley's  batteries,  and 
three  independent  companies,  making  a  nominal  aggregate,  as  indicated  by  captured 
rolls  and  returns,  of  nearly  3,000  men,  but  reduced,  it  was  understod,  by  sickness 
and  detachments,  to  about  2,600  when  it  reached  this  neighborhood  [that  of  Fort 
Craig]. 

"To  oppose  this  force  I  had  concentrated  at  this  post  [Fort  Craig]  five  com- 
panies of  the  Fifth,  three  of  the  Seventh,  and  three  of  the  Tenth  Infantry,  two  com- 
panies of  the  First  and  five  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  McRae's  battery  (G  of  the  Second 
and  I  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  and  a  company  of  Colorado  volunteers  [Dodd's].  The 
New  Mexican  troops  consisted  of  the  First  Regiment  (Carson's),  seven  companies  of 
the  Second,  seven  of  the  Third,  one  of  the  Fourth,  two  of  the  Fifth,  Graydon  's  Spy 
Company,  and  about  1,000  hastily-collected  and  unorganized  militia,  making  on  the 
morning  of  the  2ast  [of  February]  an  aggregate  present  of  3,810." 

On  February  19th,  Sibley  crossed  to  the  east  side  of  the  Eio  Grande, 
and  by  a  short  detour  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Craig  placed  his  army  in  battle 
array  near  the  river,  on  that  side,  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  at  a  point  five 
miles  north  of  the  Federal  post,  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
old  hamlet  of  Valverde.  Here,  on  that  day,  was  fought  the  first  severe  bat- 
tle between  Union  and  Confederate  forces  in  the  Southwest,  and  which  was 
a  bloody  encounter,  that  ended  in  a  victory  for  Sibley  and  his  Texans. 

The  conflict  began  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  continued  until  the  sun 
was  low  in  the  West.  For  the  first  hour  or  so  it  was  an  artillery  duel,  but 
thereafter  it  became  a  series  of  charges  and  countercharges,  with  hand-to- 
hand  fighting.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  Confederates,  in  a  desperate 
assault,  captured  the  most  efficient  Union  battery,  of  six  fine  field-pieces,  an 
achievement  that  turned  the  tide  in  their  favor  and  caused  the  Union  troops 
presently  to  retire  from  the  field  and  return  to  Fort  Craig,  from  which  they 
had  come  in  the  morning  in  force  much  greater  than  that  of  the  enemy. 

In  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  actually  engaged  in  the  battle,  the 
casualties  were  unusually  heavy.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Benjamin  S.  Roberts, 
of  tlie  Regular  Army,  and  who  was  Canby's  chief  lieutenant,  said  in  his 
report  that  the  Union  losses  ''were  unexampled,  it  is  believed,  in  any  single 
battle  ever  fought  on  this  continent."  Colonel  Canby  reported  that  he  had 
three  officers  and  sixty-five  enlisted  men  killed  on  the  field;  three  officers 
and  157  enlisted  men  wounded,  of  whom  "a  number  died"  soon  afterward; 
and  one  officer  and  thirty-four  enlisted  men  missing.  According  to  later 
reports,  the  Union  dead,  including  those  who  died  of  their  wounds  within  a 
week  or  two,  numbered  about  100.  In  Captain  Dodd's  company  of  Colorado 
'  volunteers,  who  fougiit  like  seasoned  veterans,  two  were  killed,  two  mortally 
wounded,  and  twenty-six  more  or  less  severely  wounded ;  the  aggregate  being 
more  than  one-third  of  the  company's  strength  in  the  morning  of  that  day. 
Reports  as  to  the  Confederate  losses  varied  from  Sibley's  "forty  killed  and 
100  wounded"  to  a  Union  officers  estimate  of  "150  killed  and  450 
wounded."  It  is  probable  that  the  facts  would  be  represented  by  figures 
standing  about  midway  between  these. 

However,  Sibley's  losses  did  not  deter  him  from  moving  onward.  After 
having  demanded  the  surrender  of  Fort  Craig  and  receiving  a  refusal,  he 
resumed  his  northward  march  on  the  23d,  taking  the  captured  Union  battery 
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with  hiin:  daringly  leaving  Canbv  behind,  interrupting  the  latter's  coni- 
niunieatinn?.  and  caitting  him  off  from  his  sources  of  supplies.  Though 
unopposed,  Sibley  was  retarded  in  his  progress  by  the  transportation  and 
attention  required  by  his  wounded  men,  most  of  whom  were  left  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Socorro  wlien  he  reached  that  place.  However,  he  sent  a  strong 
detachment  in  advance,  which,  early  in  March,  occupied  Albuquerque, 
where  the  rear  of  his  force  arrived  on  the  17th  of  that  month.  Meanwhile, 
500  of  his  mounted  men,  under  Major  Charles  L.  Pyron,  had  gone  forward 
and  taken  possession  of  Santa  Fe  and  within  a  week  afterward  the  main 
strength  of  his  command  was  encamped  at  Galisteo,  some  twenty  miles  south 
of  Santa  Fe.  and  less  than  fifteen  from  the  western  end  of  La  Glorieta  Pass. 

When  Sibley's  scouts  had  approached  Albuquerque,  the  slender  Federal 
force  stationed  there  hurried  away  to  Santa  Fe.  By  the  10th  of  [March,  these 
troops  and  the  small  garrison  of  Fort  Marcy,  at  Santa  Fe,  had  retired  to 
Fort  Union,  taking  with  them  from  the  Territorial  capital  all  Federal 
munitions  and  supplies  for  which  they  could  provide  means  of  transporta- 
tion, but  barely  escaping  capture  by  Major  P>Ton.  The  Governor  and 
other  civil  officers  of  New  Mexico  Joined  in  the  flight,  and  made  Las  Vegas 
the  seat  of  government  in  the  emergency.  A  Union  officer  stationed  at 
Santa  Fe,  in  a  report  written  on  February  ?8th,  after  referring  to  the 
"critical  condition"  of  affairs,  went  on  to  say  that  "a  force  of  Colorado 
volunteers  is  already  on  the  way  to  assist  us,  and  they  may  possibly  arrive 
in  time  to  save  us  from  immediate  danger". 

This  organization  of  volunteers  was  Colorado's  First  Regiment.  Xews 
of  the  advance  of  the  greater  portion  of  Sibley's  troops  from  Fort  Bliss  to 
Mesilla  had  been  received  at  Denver  City  before  the  middle  of  January, 
and  immediately  an  effort  was  made  to  have  General  David  Hunter,  in 
command,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  of  the  military  division  of  which  Colorado 
was  a  part,  order  the  regiment  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Colonel  Canby.  But  Feb- 
ruary was  half  gone  ere  General  Hunter  called  upon  the  Territory  for 
further  assistance  in  opposing  Confederate  operations  in  Xew  Mexico. 
Hunter's  instructions,  dated  February  10th,  and  received  at  Denver  by 
Acting  Governor  Weld  on  the  14th.  were  as  follows: 

"Send  all  available  forces  you  can  jiossibly  .spare  to  reinforce  Coloney  Canby, 
commanding  Department  of  New  Jlexico,  and  to  keep  open  his  communication 
through  Fort  Wise.  Act  promptly  and  with  all  the  discretion  of  your  latest  infor- 
mation as  to  what  may  be  necessary  and  where  the  troops  of  Colorailo  can  do  most 
service. ' ' 

Seven  companies  of  the  First  Regiment  had  been  at  Camp  Weld  since 
tlieir  organization  early  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  the  three  that  had 
been  sent  to  Fort  Wise  in  November  still  were  there.  As  all  had  chafed 
and  fretted,  to  the  verge  of  mutiny,  under  the  monotonous  and  vexatious 
routine  of  camp  dutj-,  they  hailed  General  Hunter's  instructions  with  de- 
light and  enthusiasm.  The  seven  companies  marched  from  Denver  on 
Februai-y  22d,  the  day  offer  Canby "s  defeat  at  Valverde:  and  the  three  at 
Fort  Wise  set  out  from  tliat  post  on  March  3d.  They  were  ordered  to  move 
with  all  possible  despatch,  unite  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  and 
thence  to  proceed  to  Fort  Union.  The  two  columns  came  together  near 
Trinidad,  with  all  the  men  in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety  to  press  forward, 
as  they  already  had  heard  tidings  of  Canby's  disaster.  When  they  were 
descending  the  southern  slope  of  the  Raton  Rass,  they  were  met  by  a  courier 
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from  Fort  Union  with  the  news  of  General  Siblej''s  victorious  advance  from 
Fort  Craig  up  the  Eio  Grande,  and  with  an  appeal  from  the  commandant 
of  Fort  Union  for  the  regiment  to  hasten  to  that  post.  By  forced  marches, 
one  of  which  practically  was  continuous  for  a  distance  of  sixt3'-seven  miles, 
the  entire  command  reached  the  fort  in  the  evening  of  March  10th. 

By  virtue  of  the  seniority  of  his  commission,  Colonel  Slough,  first 
officer  of  the  Colorado  regiment,  now  took  command  of  Fort  Union,  and 
completely  equipped  and  supplied  his  men  from  the  post's  stores.  In  in- 
structions dated  March  16th,  and  brought  by  a  courier  who  managed  to 
escape  Confederate  attention.  Colonel  Canby,  who  seems  to  have  been  in 
ignorance  of  the  movements  of  the  Colorado  regiment,  ordered  the  com- 
mandant of  Fort  Union  to  hold  that  post  at  all  hazards,  but  directed  that 
Fort  Garland  be  al)andoned  and  destroyed  should  Sibley  menace  it  by  an 
advance  from  Santa  Fe  on  up  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

On  March  22d,  Colonel  Slough,  with  his  regiment.  Captain  Ford's 
Colorado  company,  one  incomplete  company  of  the  Fourth  'Eegiment  of 
New  ]\Iexico  Volunteers,  a  weak  battalion  of  Federal  infantry,  three  small 
detachments  of  Federal  cavalry,  and  two  light  batteries  of  four  guns  each — 
in  all,  1,342  men,  of  whom  three-fourths  were  Colorado  volunteers — moved 
from  Fort  Union  upon  an  advance  toward  Santa  Fe.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  24th  the  troops  went  into  camp  at  Bernal  Springs,  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail,  and  about  forty-five  miles  southwesterly  from  Fort  Union.  In  op- 
position to  the  judgment  and  advice  of  the  officer  whom  he  had  superseded, 
Slough  had  determined  not  to  wait  for  the  Confederates  to  come  to  him,  but 
to  go  forth  to  meet  them  and  fight  them  wherever  he  found  them. 

Ere  this  time,  the  Confederates  had  prepared  to  move  forward  to  the 
capture  of  Fort  Union,  the  construction  of  which,  several  years  before  the 
war,  had  been  superintended  by  General  Sibley.  While  most  of  his  troops 
still  were  at  Galisteo,  an  advanced  force  of  Sibley's  army  now  was  encamped 
some  thirt3'-five  miles  northwesterly  from  Bernal  Springs,  in  a  locality 
at  the  western  end  of  La  Glorieta  Pass,  which  was  traversed  by  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail.  Colonel  Canby  yet  was  at  Fort  Craig,  with  his  defeated  troops, 
and  did  not  start  northward  in  pursuit  of  Sibley  until  April  1st.  As  in 
the  case  of  Canby,  the  Confederate  commander  appears  to  have  been  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  Colorado  regiment's  presence  in  the  Territory.  He 
anticipated  no  serious  difficulty  in  taking  Fort  Union,  with  its  great  stock 
of  military  equipment  and  supplies,  and  in  securely  quartering  his  army 
within  its  defenses,  there  to  await  the  coming  of  Canby.  Indeed,  Sibley 
seems  now  to  have  regarded  the  latter  and  his  troops  as  constituting  a 
quantity  that  was  almost  negligible. 

After  noon  of  March  2oth,  Major  Chivington,  of  the  First  Colorado, 
with  268  enlisted  men  of  his  regiment  (eighty-eight  of  whom  were 
mounted)  and  150  Federal  cavalry-men,  the  total  of  the  force,  including 
officers,  being  about  440,  but  having  no  artillery,  left  Bernal  Springs  with 
the  intention  of  rescuing  Santa  Fe  from  the  invaders,  and  which  was  re- 
ported then  to  be  occupied  by  about  one  hundred  Confederates,  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery.     Of  the  commander  of  this  expedition,  Whitford  says: 

"Chivington  developed  extraordinary  ability,  although  he  had  had  no  military 
tniining  before  he  abandoned  the  pulpit  for  the  battlefield.  In  action  he  became  the 
incarnation  of  war.  The  bravest  of  the  brave,  a  giant  in  stature,  and  a  whirlwind 
in  strife,  he  had.  also,  the  rather  unusual  qualities  that  go  to  make  soldiers  personally 
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love  such  a  leader  and  eager  to  follow  him  into  the  jaws  of  death.  The  admiration 
and  devotion  of  his  men  became  unbounded.  He  was  their  ideal  of  a  dashing,  feiir- 
less,  fighting  commander. ' ' 

When  encamped  for  the  night  of  the  25th,  at  Martin  Kozlowski's 
ranch-house,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  and  about  half-way  between  Bernal 
Springs  and  the  eastern  entrance  to  La  Glorieta  Pass,  Chivington  was  told 
that  some  Confederate  scouts  had  been  there  early  in  the  evening,  and  had 
gone  in  the  direction  of  the  pass.  Forthwith,  he  sent  a  detachment  of 
twenty-fme  of  his  Colorado  volunteers  in  search  of  them,  and  which  cap- 
tured the  party  before  daybreak,  without  having  fired  a  shot,  in  a  ranch- 
house  that  stood  in  the  entrance  to  the  pass,  and  which  was  owned  by  a 
Frenchman  named  Valle,  but  who  was  popularly  known  as  "Pigeon".  Chiv- 
ington learned  from  these  prisoners  that  the  advance  division  of  Sibley's 
army,  which  they  said  numbered  800  men,  was  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
pass,  and  was  to  move  toward  Fort  Union  on  the  morrow. 

Chivington  resolved  to  go  forward  and  attack  the  enemy  with  the 
force  now  under  his  command.  By  eight  o'clock  in  the  ne.xt  morning  his 
troops  were  in  motion  and  presently  entered  La  Glorieta  Pass,  the  summit 
of  which  they  crossed  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  An  hour  later, 
in  the  section  of  the  pass  that  is  known  as  Apache  Caiion,  they  collided  at 
a  bend  in  the  trail  with  Sibley's  advanced  division,  commanded  by  Major 
Pyron,  confidently  marching  up  the  caiion  on  the  way  to  Fort  Union,  but 
not  in  strength  so  great  as  the  captured  scouts  had  stated,  although  out- 
numbering Chivington's  men  and  having  two  howitzers.  The  Confederates 
still  were  in  the  dark  as  to  the  Colorado  regiment's  presence  in  the  Terri- 
tory, but  had  heard  that  a  force  from  Fort  Union,  which  they  understood 
to  consist  of  about  200  Eegulars  and  200  Mexican  volunteers,  was  ahead  of 
them  somewhere  to  oppose  their  advance. 

Here,  in  this  canon,  was  fought  the  first  of  the  two  engagements  that 
constituted  the  Battle  of  La  Glorieta  Pass,  the  "Gettysburg  of  the  South- 
west" ;  and  here,  before  night  came  on,  the  Texans  had  been  defeated  and 
routed  for  the  first  time  in  their  campaign.  Fire  was  opened  immediately 
by  both  sides,  but  as  the  Confederates  soon  found  their  situation  "untena- 
ble", they  retreated  about  a  mile  farther  down  the  caiion  and  there  made  a 
stand  in  a  more  favorable  position.  Chivington  handled  his  men  with  great 
skill  in  his  pursuit  and  defeat  of  the  enemy.  When  the  latter  halted,  the 
unmounted  Colorado  volunteers  were  ordered  to  take  to  the  mountainsides 
of  the  caiion,  from  which  presently  they  were  pouring  "a  most  galling  and 
destructive  fire''  upon  the  Confederates.  Finally  the  mounted  Colorado  vol- 
unteers with  a  detachment  of  the  Federal  cavalrymen  charged  in  a  body 
upon  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Texans,  who  were  scattered  by  the  furious 
onslaught  and  now  retreated  in  disorder  down  the  caiion,  toward  the  camp- 
ing-place from  which  they  had  set  out  in  the  morning,  leaving  their  dead 
and  their  severely  wounded  upon  the  field,  and  about  eighty  of  their  number 
prisoners  in  Chivington's  hands.  Late  in  the  evening.  Major  Pyron  sent 
back,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  a  request  that  he  be  permitted  to  bury  his  dead 
and  remove  his  wounded.  Chivington  consented  to  an  armistice  that 
should  cease  at  eight  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  of  the  second  day  thereafter — 
March  28th. 

According  to  a  report  written  by  Chivington  within  two  or  three  hours 
after  the  engagement,  the  Union  loss  in  the  Apache  Canon  was  five  killed 
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and  fourteen  wounded.  But  it  appears  that  there  were  several  casualties, 
including  one  that  was  fatal,  of  .which  he  had  not  heard  at  that  time.  Four 
of  the  killed  and  seven  of  the  wounded  were  Colorado  volunteers.  Captain 
Samuel  H.  Cook  being  among  the  wounded.  After  the  fight  was  over, 
Lieutenant  William  F.  Marshall,  of  Cook's  company,  was  accidentally  killed 
by  the  discharge  of  a  prisoner's  musket,  fl'hich  he  was  breaking  by  striking 
it  upon  a  rock.  The  total  of  the  Confederate  loss  is  unlcnowu,  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Union  troops,  both 
in  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  Confederate  killed  were  seven  officers. 
Having  learned  that  a  Confederate  force  much  larger  than  Pyron's  was 
encamped  at  Galisteo,  and  anticipating  that  it  would  advance  immediately 
after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  C!hivington,  after  gathering  his  dead  and 
mand  back  to  Pigeon's  Eanch,  where  he  encamped  and  buried  his  dead.  In 
his  wounded  and  several  of  the  Confederate  wounded,  marched  his  com- 
Pyron  despatched  a  courier  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  B.  Scurry,  the 
the  afternoon  of  the  27th  he  moved  to  Kozlowski's  Ranch,  to  which  place 
Colonel  Slough  with  the  remainder  of  the  Union  force  in  the  meantime 
had  advanced. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  engagement  in  the  Apache  Canon,  Major 
commander  of  the  Confederate  troops  encamped  at  Galisteo  (General  Sibley 
then  being  at  Albuquerque),  with  an  urgent  request  for  reenforcements. 
£n  his  report  of  the  second  engagement  in  La  Glorieta  Pass,  fought  on  the 
28th,  Colonel  Scurry  said  that  "the  critical  condition  of  Major  Pyron  and 
his  gallant  comrades  was  made  known  to  the  command,  and  in  ten  minutes 
the  column  was  formed  and  the  order  to  march  given".  By  daylight  in 
the  next  morning.  Scurry's  entire  command,  with  his  wagon-train  carrying 
his  supplies,  baggage,  and  camp-equipment,  had  joined  Pyron,  at  the  west- 
ern entrance  to  La  Glorieta  Pass,  which  was  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Galisteo.  Jn  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  united  Confederate  forces,  which 
after  having  detached  nearly  300  men  to  guard  the  camp  and  wagon-train, 
numbered  about  1,100,  marched  up  the  pass,  in  cheerful  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  sweep  before  them  any  opposition  they  might  encounter,  and  to  go 
on  and  take  possession  of  Fort  Union.  By  this  time.  Scurry's  scouts  had 
reported  to  him  the  presence  of  about  1,500  Federal  troops  at  Kozlowski's 
Ranch,  but  he  supposed  them  to  be  Regulars  and  Xew  Mexico  volunteers. 

Having  anticipated  the  Confederate  advance.  Colonel  Slough  and  his 
officers  had  formed  a  daring  plan  of  action.  In  accordance  therewith.  Major 
Chivington,  with  aliout  one-third  of  the  Union  force,  was,  by  a  flank  move- 
ment, which  had  to  be  made  by  a  rough  and  circuitous  route,  to  ascend  the 
mountain-ridge  on  the  southward  side  of  La  Glorieta  Pass  to  a  point  from 
which  he  could  descend  into  the  pass  and  strike  the  Confederates  in  their 
rear:  while  Colonel  Slough  with  the  larger  part  of  his  little  army  should 
move  directly  forward  and  engage  them  wherever  he  met  them.  A  small  re- 
enforcement  of  Regulars,  including  two  light  batteries  of  aitillery,  had  been 
ordered  from  Fort  Union,  and  which  arrived  late  in  the  evening  of  the  37th. 
Leaving  a  detachment  of  about  250  men  to  guard  the  wagon-train  and 
camp-property,  the  two  divisions  set  out  from  the  encampment  at  Kozlow- 
ski's.Eanch  in  the  morning  of  the  28th.  Colonel  Slough's  marched  to  the 
eastern  end  of  La  Glorieta  Pass,  and  halted  at  Pigeon's  Ranch  for  a  re- 
plenishment of  water.  About  ten  o'clock,  Slough's  pickets  discovered  the 
Confederate  vanguard  at  a  short  distance  farther  up  the  pass.     The  Union 
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force  advanced  instantly,  but  liad  not  gone  more  than  lialf  a  mile  ere  the 
enemy  ojiened  a  furious  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  bloody  conflict  that  now 
followed.  The  battle  began  in  a  section  of  the  pass  that  was  a  gulch- 
like widening  of  the  narrow  valley,  and  continued  upon  the  ground  be- 
tween the  gulch  and  Pigeon's  Ranch  until  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, each  side  fighting  desperately.  In  his  reports  of  the  engagement, 
Colonel  Scurry  said  "the  conflict  Was  terrible";  that  the  Fnion  troops  were 
"the  flower  of  the  U.  S.  Army";  and  that  all  of  his  field  officers  "were 
either  killed  or  touched".  The  Confederates  greatly  outnumbered  the 
Union  force,  but  Slough's  skillful  disposition  and  management  of  his 
troops  caused  Scurry  to  believe  that  he  was  confronted  by  the  former's 
entire  command,  as  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon  that  the  Con- 
federate leader  heard  of  Chivington's  movement.  About  the  middle'  of 
the  afternoon.  Scurry  was  reenforced  by  uf)ward  of  a  hundred  men  from 
his  camp-guard.  These,  excited  by  the  booming  of  the  artillery,  had,  in 
disregard  of  orders,  hurried  away  from  the  camp  to  take  part  in  the 
battle. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Slough  began  to  withdraw  his 
men  from  the  field  and  to  move  them  into  a  more  open  position,  just 
below  Pigeon's  Ranch,  and  which  Scurry  had  expected  to  occupy  before 
he  should  meet  his  enemy.  Having  held  the  Confederates  at  bay  for  full 
seven  hours,  Slough  had  given  Chivington  time  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  the  latter's  flank  movement.  Shortly  after  five  o'clock,  one  of  Colonel 
Scurry's  officers  appeared,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  with  a  communication 
from  his  commander  asking  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  until  noon  of 
the  next  day,  to  enable  the  Confederates  to  care  for  their  wounded  and 
burj^  their  dead.  Colonel  Slough,  who  was  yet  without  knowledge  of  the 
result*  of  JIajor  Chivington's  movement,  complied  with  the  request,  and 
both  armies  rested  from  the  sanguinary  work  of  the  day.  Late  in  that 
evening,  at  the  instance  of  Colonel  Scurry,  the  armistice  was  extended  to 
the  morning  of  the  second  day. 

It  seems  certain  that  ere  Scurry  sent  his  flag  he  had  heard  of  the 
disaster  that  Chivington  had  inflicted  upon  him.  The  flank  movement 
had  been  successful  in  degree  that  was  far  beyond  all  anticipations.  Chiv- 
ington's division  consisted  of  "about  430  officers  and  picked  men",  four- 
fifths  of  whom  had  been  drawn  from  the  Colorado  volunteers,  including 
Ford's  company :  the  rest  being  Regulars.  Before  two  o'clock  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, and  by  most  difficult  clamliering,  the  division  reached  the  summit 
of  the  mountain-ridge  on  the  .soutliward  side  of  La  Glorieta  Pass  at  a 
point  from  which  the  men  looked  directly  down  upon  the  Confederate  en- 
campment. Descending  the  steep  declivit}',  Chivington's  force  quickly 
overpowered  the  reduced  guard  and  was  in  possession  of  the  camp  and  all 
it  contained.  A  part  of  the  gaiard  escaped  by  flight,  and  doubtless  some 
of  these  lucky  ones  carried  tidings  of  the  camp's  capture  to  Colonel  Scurry. 
Seventeen  Confederates,  including  two  officers,  were  made  prisoners :  and 
five  Union  soldiers,  who  had  previously  fallen  into  Confederate  hands, 
were  released. 

The  work  of  destruction  now  began.  All  the  wagons,  nearly  a  hun- 
di'ed  in  number,  with  their  loads  of  ammunition,  provisions  and  other 
supplies,  together  with  much  baggaga,  and  all  the  camp  equipment,  were 
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burned ;  everything  in  the  form  of  a  hand-weapon  was  made  useless,  and 
the  one  piece  of  artillery  that  had  been  left  with  the  guard  was  ruined. 
A  number  of  saddle-horses  belonging  to  Scurry's  officers,  and  all  the  draft- 
animals,  of  which  there  were  between  500  and  600,  were  killed.  In  short, 
the  encampment  was  completely  wrecked  and  all  the  property  the  Con- 
federates had  left  there  was  reduced  to  a  condition  in  which  it  could 
be  of  no  further  utility. 

Having  effected  his  purixise,  Cliivington  started  upon  his  return 
march  about  dusk,  taking  a  route  that  was  shorter  tlian  that  liy  which 
he  had  come;  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  tliat  night  rejoined  Slough"s  command, 
at  which  time  he  and  his  men  first  heard  of  the  results  of  the  battle  at 
the  eastern  end  of  La  Glorieta  Pass.  His  only  casualty  in  the  day's 
operations  was  the  wounding  of  one  man — a   Colorado  volunteer. 

The  effects  of  the  day's  events  abruptly  terminated  aggressive  action 
by  the  Confederates.  The  ambitious  purposes  that  had  animated  them 
thus  far  in  their  movements  had  lieen  shattered  beyond  all  possibility  of 
repair,  and  the  great  political  project  that  had  prompted  and  inspired 
their  campaign  had  been  tumbled  into  the  utmost  depths  of  hopelessness. 
The  vast  domain  of  the  Southwest  was  not  to  become  Confederate  terri- 
tory, nor  should  a  '"Western  Confederacy"  arise  upon  the  Pacific  slope. 
The  only  course  that  was  left  to  the  brave  but  demoralized  Texans  was 
that  of  attempting  to  escape  from  Xew  Mexico  as  best  they  might. 

iSTo  satisfactory  data  as  to  the  total  of  the  ITnion  losses  in  -the  battle 
of  March  28th  are  available.  In  a  report  dated  March  30th,  Colonel 
Slough  said  that  twenty-eight  men  of  his  command  had  been  killed  and 
/orty  wounded.  But  the  official  records  of  Colorado's  First  Regiment, 
which  formed  the  backbone  and  saving  strength  of  the  I'nion  force,  but 
of  which  about  one-third  had  been  with  Chivington  on  the  day  of  the 
battle,  show  that  its  dead,  including  a  few  who  died  of  their  wounds  shortly 
afterward,  numbered  forty-three;  and  that  fifty-eight  others  were  wounded. 
Among  the  dead  were  Lieutenant  Clark  Chambers,  of  Company  C,  and 
Lieutenant  John  Baker,  of  Company  I.  Company  D  had  sixteen  killed 
and  twenty  wounded;  and  Company  I  fifteen  killed  and  fifteen  wounded. 
The  aggregate  of  the  losses  borne  by  these  two  companies  was  nearly  two- 
fifths  of  the  strength  with  which  they  had  entered  the  battlefield.  The 
Union  dead  were  buried  at  Pigeon's  Ranch,  near  the  graves  of  their  com- 
rades who  had  been  killed  in  the  first  day's  fight.  Xothing  definite  can 
be  told  as  to  the  Confederate  losses.  In  his  report  on  March  30th,  Colonel 
Slough  said  that  the  killed  "amount  to  at  least  100,  and  the  wounded  at 
least  150".  The  Governor  of  Xew  Mexico  reported  on  April  6th  that  the 
Confederate  loss  "does  not  fall  short  of  400  men  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing",  and  that  "near  200"  of  the  wounded  still  "were  at  the  battle- 
field." 

When  Chivington  returned  late  in  the  evening  of  March  28th  and  re- 
ported his  destruction  of  Scurry's  materials  of  war,  the  first  thought  of  the 
officers  of  the  Colorado  volunteers  was  that  of  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
Fnion  successes  by  moving  upon  the  dismayed  Confederates  as  soon  as  the 
armistice  expired,  and  either  to  force  them  to  surrender  or  to  disperse  them 
as  an  organization.  But  on  the  next  day.  Colonel  Slough  received  from 
Colonel  Canby  a  peremptory  order,  written  immediately  after  the  latter 
heard  of  Slough's  arrival  at  Fort  L'^nion,  and  therefore  without  knowledge 
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of  his  victories,  directing  liim  to  remain  at  that  post  and  to  hold  it  "'at  all 
hazards,  and  leave  nothing  to  chance".  It  was  said  afterward  that  Canby 
feared  that  a  Confederate  force  might  advance  upon  a  more  easterly  route 
than  that  which  Sibley  had  followed  and  attempt  to  take  Fort  Union.  But 
his  conduct  throughout  the  campaign  was  distinguished  only  by  incompe- 
tency. It  is  beyond  doubt  that  had  either  Slough  or  Chivington  held  su- 
preme military  authority  in  Xew  Mexico,  General  Sibley's  broken  army 
would  have  been  captured  or  scattered  within  a  week  thereafter. 

Canby's  order  produced  great  indignation  among  Slough's  troops,  but 
as  it  left  nothing  whatever  to  their  commander's  discretion  he  had  to  obey 
it.  He  started  upon  the  retreating  march  in  the  afternoon  of  the  30th, 
and  when  he  and  his  men  arrived  at  the  fort  they  found  that  it  was  not 
in  the  least  danger.  Exasperated  by  the  arbitrary  order  and  the  conse- 
quences that  it  obviously  would  entail,  Slough  now  resigned  his  commission 
and  returned  to  Denver.  In  here  taking  leave  of  him,  I  may  mention  that 
he  went  to  Washington  later  in  that  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  1863  was 
given  a  Brigadier-General's  commission  by  President  Lincoln  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  Military  District  of  Alexandria,  Virginia.  He  survived 
the  war,  and  shortly  after  its  close  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  New 
Mexico.  By  what  practically  was  the  unanimous  preference  of  the  men 
of  the  First  Colorado,  Major  Chivington  was  appointed  to  succeed  Slough 
in  command  of  the  regiment;  and  Captain  Wynkoop,  of  Company  A,  was 
advanced  to  Chivington's  former  position. 

Colonel  Scurry's  defeated  and  impoverished  troops  made  their  way  to 
Santa  Fe,  hungry  and  dispirited.  Upon  their  arrival  there,  preparations 
immediately  were  begun  for  the  retreat  of  the  entire  Confederate  force 
down  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  to  Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  Sibley  evacuated  Santa 
Fe  on  April  5th  and  6th,  but  most  of  his  helpless  sick  and  wounded  were 
left  in  the  town  and  some  of  his  artillery  was  abandoned  and  buried  there. 
In  the  meantime.  Colonel  Canby,  with  a  force  of  1,200  men,  of  which  a 
large  number  were  Regulars,  and  that  also  included  Captain  Dodd's  com- 
pany of  Colorado  volunteers,  having  left  Fort  Craig  on  April  1st,  was  ad- 
vancing up  the  valley,  and  had  despatched  an  order  to  Fort  Union  for  the 
Colorado  regiment  to  come  to  his  assistance.  On  April  8th,  Canby  en- 
countered the  retreating  Confederates  at  old  Albuquerque,  and  after  some 
skirmishing  together  with  an  intermittent  exchange  of  artillery-shots  dur- 
ing that  day  and  the  next,  withdrew  to  Tijeras,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the 
northeast,  leaving  the  Confederates  in  possession  of  Albuquerque.  On  the 
12th,  the  larger  part  of  Sibley's  troops  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Los  Lunas,  twenty  miles  below,  there  to  await  the  coming  of 
the  remainder  of  the  force.  In  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  Sibley,  in 
utter  indifference  to  Canby's  proximity,  evacuated  Albuquerque,  and  with 
the  rear  of  his  decimated  army  marched  down  the  valley,  but  on  the  east- 
ward side  of  the  river,  and  encamped  at  Peralta,  which  was  nearly  op- 
posite Los  Lunas.  He  had  abandoned  and  buried  more  of  his  artillery  at 
Albuquerque,  was  short  of  provisions,  and  hampered  by  the  care  of  sick 
and  wounded  men.  But  he  still  kept  the  six  field  pieces  he  had  captured 
from  Canby  at  Valverde,  although  he  now  had  no  ammunition  for  them. 

The  Colorado  regiment,  which  had  moved  from  Fort  Union  promptly, 
joined  Canby  at  Tijeras  in  the  evening  of  April  13th.  On  the  morrow, 
he  set  out  in  "pursuit"  of  the  Confederates,  and  after  a  march  of  some 
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thirty-five  miles  down  the  eastward  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  halted  in  the 
evening  almost  within  hearing-distance  of  Sibley's  encampment  at  Peralta. 
Colonel  Chivington  urged  that  an  attack  lie  made  at  once,  but  Colonel 
Canbv  would  not  consent,  saying  that  a  night-assault  usually  was  disas- 
trous to  the  assailants,  and  intimating  his  preference  that  the  Texans 
should  succeed  in  getting  out  of  the  country  rather  than  to  have  tliem 
captured  and  become  consumers  of  his  ju-ovisions,  which  he  thought  were 
not  sufficient  to  his  own  requirements.  On  the  next  day  (the  15th),  Canby 
advanced  upon  the  Confederates,  a  movement  that  brought  on  a  desultory 
engagement  that  lasted  until  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  which  in  the 
main  consisted  of  skirmishing  and  some  artillery  fire,  but  was  without  im- 
portant results  to  either  side.  In  this  encounter,  in  which  the  Texans  did 
their  last  fighting  upon  Xew  Mexico's  soil,  four  Colorado  volunteers  were 
killed  and  several  others  were  wounded. 

During  that  night,  "with  the  full  knowledge  of  Colonel  Canby," 
Sibley  withdrew  from  Peralta  and  crossed  the  river  to  Los  Lunas :  and 
early  in  the  next  morning,  with  his  reunited  but  disheartened  command, 
resumed  his  retreat  down  the  valley.  Canby  followed,  on  the  eastward 
side  of  the  river,  and  for  two  days  within  plain  sight  of  the  Confederates, 
but  made  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  them,  "although  his  force  was 
double  that  of  Sibley's".  Canby's  peculiar  conduct,  at  this  juncture  as 
well  as  before,  was  attributed  by  most  of  the  men  under  him  to  his  rela- 
tionship to  General  Sibley,  which  was  that  of  a  brother-in-law.  At  a 
short  distance  below  Socorro,  having  left  his  sick  and  wounded  at  his  last 
camping-place,  Sibley  diverged  westward  from  the  Rio  Grande  and  avoided 
Fort  Craig  by  a  detour  through  the  San  Mateo  Mountains,  returning  to 
the  river  at  a  point  about  thirty  miles  below  the  fort,  but  with  hardly 
more  than  the  skeleton  of  an  organization.  His  troops  suffered  very 
severe  hardships  in  that  part  of  their  retreat,  and  many  of  them  separated 
into  small  parties,  that  straggled  off  in  various  directions.  General  Silo- 
ley,  with  some  of  his  men,  reached  Fort  Bliss  about  the  1st  of  May,  but 
the  greater  part  of  what  was  left  of  his  army  still  was  scattered  along  the 
Rio  Grande,  above  that  post.  Colonel  Baylor's  Confederate  "Territory 
of  Arizona"'  was  collapsed  by  the  disaster,  and  the  soldiers  that  had  served 
in  upholding  it  followed   Sibley's  into  Texas. 

In  the  meantime.  Colonel  Canby,  with  his  entire  command,  had 
moved  on  to  Fort  Craig,  at  which  he  arrived  on  April  22d.  In  a  report 
written  at  that  post  shortly  afterward,  he  said  that  Sibley  had  left  behind 
him,  "in  dead  and  wounded,  and  in  sick,  prisoners  and  missing,  one-half 
of  his  original  force".  However,  Colonel  Canby  was  not  entitled  to  credit 
for  the  crushing  defeat  that  had  befallen  the  Confederates,  who  had  en- 
tered Xew  Mexico  with  such  vaulting  ambitions,  lofty  expectations  and 
great  purposes.  As  we  have  seen,  the  results  were  due  to  the  military 
ability  and  prowess  of  citizen-soldiers  from  Colorado. 

In  proportion  to  their  number,  the  Colorado  volunteers  had  borne  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  during  the  brief  campaign. 
The  available  records  of  the  casualties  are  incomplete;  as,  for  example, 
they  fail  to  report  the  wounded  in  the  engagement  at  Peralta ;  and  are 
known  to  be  deficient  as  to  some  other  wounded.  However,  fifty-six  men 
are  recorded  as  having  been  killed,  and  ninety-one  as  having  been  wounded 
— a  total  of  147.     But  it  is  probable  that  the  number    of    unrecorded 
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wouDded  was  sxiiEcient  to  raise  this  total  to  or  above  1(30.  As  the  Colo- 
rado organizations  that  took  part  in  the  campaign  aggregated  about  1,100 
men,  their  casualties  were  nearly  fifteen  per  cent,  of  their  strength.  "'Such 
losses  as  those  in  the  two  conflicts  that  constituted  the  battle  of  La 
Glorieta'V  says  Whitford,  referring  to  the  Union  and  Confederate  casual- 
ties combined,  "occurring  proportionately  in  a  struggle  between  two  of  the 
immense  armies  in  the  East,  would  have  appalled  the  country — North  and 
South"'. 

Ere  the  retreating  Confederates  had  made  their  last  stand,  at  Peralta, 
William  Gilpin,  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  organizing  the  mili- 
tary forces  that  had  wrought  their  undoing,  had  ceased  to  be  the  Governor 
of  Colorado,  in  consequence  of  the  financial  methods  he  adopted  for  effect- 
ing his  militarj'  preparations  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year,  and 
which  were,  as  they  still  are,  unique  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. I  have,  upon  an  earlier  page  of  this  chapter,  told  of  his  resort  to 
the  expedient  of  issuing  drafts  on  the  Treasury  in  payment  for  military 
supplies  and  of  miscellaneous  military  expenses  locally  obtained  and  in- 
curred during  that  season.  When  these  "money-orders"  began  to  appear 
in  Washington,  Salmon  1'.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  summoned 
Hiram  P.  Bennet,  Colorado's  Delegate  in  Congress,  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  to  him  denounced  the  Governor's  action  in  unmeasured  terms, 
and  informed  Mr.  Bennet  that  such  proceedings  would  not  be  tolerated 
and  that  none  of  the  drafts  would  be  honored. 

It  was  alleged  at  that  time  and  has  been  told  in  later  years  that  au- 
thority to  issue  such  evidences  of  Federal  indebtedness  had  been  included 
'in  "instructions"  Governor  Gilpin  had  received  at  AVashington  shortly 
after  his  appointment.  As  to  these  "instructions"  and  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  said  to  have  been  given,  the  more  explicit  statement, 
that  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  accepted  as  a  recital  of  facts,  appears 
in  the  following  extract  from  Hutert  Howe  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Life 
of  William  Gilpin:  a  Character  i^tudy  (San  Francisco,  1889),  reprinted 
from  that  writer's  Chronicles  of  the  Kings: 

"Immediately  after  the  inauguration  [of  Jlr.  Lincoln],  he  [Gilpin,  whom  Ban- 
croft says  was  in  Washington  at  the  time]  was  asked  if  he  would  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  governor  of  Colorado,  as  he  was  considered  the  one  indispensable  man  for 
the  position.     He  immediately  signified  his  willingness  to  do  so. 

"At  the  first  cabinet  meeting  the  matter  was  brought  up,  and  Colonel  Gilpin 
was  nominated  by  Blair  [Montgomery  Blair,  Postmaster-General]  for  the  position. 
Cameron  [Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War]  being  present  seconded  the  motion, 
whereupon  the  appointment  was  filled  out,  and  unanimously  confirmed  by  both  houses. 
He  immediately  received  his  commission  from  Secretary  Seward  [William  H.,  the 
Secretary  of  State].  The  time  was  indeed  critical;  the  nation  was  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  dissolution,  and  every  member  of  the  administration  was  worn  out  with 
anxiety.  Cameron  had  agreed  to  furnish  Governor  Gilpin  with  instructions,  but 
finally  told  him  to  write  them  out  himself,  and  he,  Cameron,  would  sign  them.  The 
day  previous  to  his  departure  from  Washington,  Governor  Gilpin  was  unable  to  see 
any  cabinet  member,  and  at  12  o'clock  at  night  he  took  up  his  post  in  front  of  the 
Wliite  House,  where  he  rightly  surmised  they  were  holding  a  consultation.  Shortly 
aftenvard  three  persons  came  out  and  stood  on  the  porch  conversing.  Governor  Gil- 
pin recognized  and  spoke  to  them.  They  were  Cameron,  Scott  [General  Winfield 
Scott]  and  Lincoln.  He  informed  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  had  his  commission  in  his 
pocket,  and  was  ready  to  leave  for  Colorado.  He  further  went  on  to  say  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  money  with  which  to  pay  expenses  that  must 
necessarily  be  incurred  at  the  beginning.     Said  Jlr.  Lincoln:     'We  have  not  a  cent. 
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1  ha'C  just  negotiated  a  loan  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  from  the  banks  of  New 
York,  and  have  called  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  July,  to 
know  if  they  will  hang  me  for  treason  for  this  unconstitutional  act.  If  you  are 
driven  to  extremities  you  must  do  as  I  have  done,  issue  drafts  on  your  own 
responsibility. ' 

"  'What  shall  I  do  for  soldiers?'  asked  Gilpin. 

"  '  Tf  you  need  them,  call  them  out  as  we  have  done,  command  them  yourself, 
and  send  your  pay-rolls  to  me,  and  I  will  see  that  they  are  paid, '  said  Cameron. 
'We  will  give  you  the  rank  of  command  of  brigadier-general.'  Both  Lincoln  and 
Scott  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement.  He  then  bade  them  farewell  and  left  them. 
Early  in  April  he  arrived  in  Denver. ' ' 

' '  Governor  Gilpin  was  obliged  to  follow  Lincoln 's  plan  of  raising  money  for 
the  United  States.  He  drew  what  was  necessary  from  the  merchants  of  Denver, 
giving  them  therefor  drafts  upon  the  United  States  government.  At  the  end  of 
every  thirty  days  a  special  messenger  took  them  to  Washington,  where  payment  was 
at  first  refused ;  but  finally  a  government  agent  was  sent  to  Colorado,  and  all  the 
indebtedness  was  paid.  The  total  amount  of  drafts  drawn  and  paid  during  the 
campaign  was  $227,500,  which  covered  all  the  expenses  of  the  government. ' ' 

The  books  in  which  the  foregoing  appear.s  were  published  several  years 
before  Governor  Gilpin's  death,  but  it  seems  beyond  belief  that  this  pre- 
posterous tale,  which  is  made  up  of  wilful  misstatements  and  gross  errors, 
ever  was  sanctioned  by  him.  He  was  not  the  only  candidate  for  the  Colo- 
rado appointment  whose  indorsements  and  fitness  were  considered  by  Pres- 
ident Lincoln ;  appointments  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  are  not 
moved  and  seconded  in  meetings  of  his  cabinet — are  not  determined  in  the 
manner  in  which  a  ward  caucus  chooses  a  presiding  ofBcer;  appointments 
by  the  President  are  not  "confirmed  by  both  houses"  of  Congress,  but  ■only 
by  the  Senate:  as  Governor  of  Colorado  Territory,  Gilpin  would  at  that  time 
have  received  "instructions",  if  any  there  were  to  be  giveujiimy,  thrpiigh  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  not  from  the  Secretary  of  War ;  the  allegedfwilling- 
ness  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  pign  such  "instructions"'  as  Gilpin  might 
"write  out"  for  himself  is  bombastic  nonsense:  the  asserted  midnight-consul- 
tation in  front  of  the  White  House  is  far  outside  the  pale  of  probability; 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  at  that  time  "negotiated  a  loan  of  fifty  million  dollars", 
nor  of  any  other  sum  :  his  proclamation  calling  a  special  session  of  Congress, 
to  begin  on  the  4th  of  the  following  July,  was  not  issued  until  April  15th, 
nor  was  Congress  disposed  to  hang  the  President;  neither  the  President 
nor  any  other  Federal  executive  oflBcer  ever  has  had  power  at  will  to  "issue 
drafts"  not  authorized  by  law  on  the  Federal  Treasury  upon  his  "own  re- 
sponsibility", nor  to  authorize  or  validate  the  issuance  of  such  drafts,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Lincoln  most  certainly  did  not  tell  Governor  Gilpin  to  employ 
this  unlawful  as  well  as  futile  expedient  should  he  be  "driven  to  extremi- 
ties". The  transactions  of  the  Federal  Treasury  Department  then  were  con- 
ducted upon  the  same  inflexible  system  that  prevails  at  present;  President 
Lincoln's  first  call  for  volunteers  was  not  made  until  April  15th;  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  Territory  could  not  hold  and  exercise  at  the  same  time  "the  rank 
of  command  of  a  brigadier-general"  in  the  Federal  Army ;  Governor  Gilpin 
did  not  arrive  in  Denver  "early  in  April",  but  at  the  end  of  May;  the  drafts 
were  not  taken  to  Washington  by  a  special  messenger  at  the  end  of  every 
thirty  days,  but  reached  the  Federal  Treasury  through  banks  and  by  other 
financial  channels,  in  the  usual  manner  of  dealing  with  such  negotiable 
paper;  not  all  the  indebtedness  represented  by  them  was  paid;  their  sum 
was,  as  T  have  mentioned  heretofore,  about  $375,000,  but  this  total  did  not 
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cover  '"all  the  expenses  of  the  government"'",  nor  had  any  part  of  it  been  ap- 
plied to  ordinary  civil  expenses,  as  the  drafts  were  issued  exclusively  on  ac- 
count of  the  Governor's  military  preparations. 

Returning  to  this  subject  in  his  History  of  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Wij- 
oining  (San  Francisco,  1890),  Bancroft,  citing  Gilpin  as  his  authority  in 
part,  says  (page  415)  : 

"Gilpin,  altliuufjli  appointed  governor  by  President  Lincoln,  was  without 
instrnctions  and  without  money.  Washington  was  threatened;  there  were  a  dozen 
cabinet  meetings  a  day;  and  when  the  appointee  begged  for  written  orders  he  was 
told  there  was  no  time  to  attend  to  such  matters,  but  to  go  and  do  as  well  as  he 
knew  how  and  the  bills  would  be  paid.  His  verbal  instructions,  taken  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  *-he  white  house,  or  in  the  portico,  conferred  broad  powers.  He  was  to  see 
that  the  new  territory  was  kept  in  the  union.  If  soldiers  were  needed,  he  was  to 
call  them  out  and  command  them.  He  was  loyal,  he  was  a  soldier,  he  would  be 
quick  to  see  the  need  of  an  appeal  to  arms;  but  was  he  a  statesman,  and  might  he 
not  bf  too  quick  to  discern  a  danger?  These  were  questions  the  cabinet  had  no 
time  to  ask. ' ' 

Upon  another  page  (420)  Bancroft  goes  on  to  say  that  "Governor  Gil- 
pin, reiving  upon  the  informal  permission  given  him  to  do  whatever  he 
thought  right  and  proper  for  the  good  of  Colorado  and  the  preservation  of 
the  government,  liad  exceeded  the  powers  ordinarily  invested  in  a  territorial 
executive"":  and  also  that  he  ''paid  the  Denver  merchants  for  supplies  by 
drafts  on  the  trea.sury,  which  he  had  authority  for  drawing  in  the  fully  given 
word  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  war". 

I  think  it  is  apparent  that  Governor  Gilpin  was  the  originator  of  his 
financial  expedient.  Yet  it  was  fortunate  that  his  fertile  mind  conceived 
it  and  that  he  put  it  into  practice.  But  the  refusal  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
to  honor  his  drafts  placed  him  in  a  most  harassing  situation.  When  the  first 
reports  of  the  Treasury's  action  reached  Colorado,  apprehension  was  allayed 
for  a  short  time  by  charging  the  trouble  to  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  disbursing  officers  at  AVashington,  and  by  assurances  that  the  drafts 
were  valid  and  would  be  paid  as  soon  as  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
their  issuance  could  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  But  when  it  became  known  that  the  Secretary  had  utterly  re- 
pudiated them  and  that  they  were  worthless  as  evidence  of  Federal  indebted- 
ness, the  creditors  broke  out  in  wrathful  clamor  against  the  Governor  and 
drove  him  to  the  point  of  distraction  by  their  upbraidings.  "As  an  old  army 
officer,  he  was  held  to  have  known  the  Government's  rigid  financial  methods, 
and  it  was  principally  because  of  his  presumed  knowledge  of  such  matters 
that  the  people  had  unquestioningly  accepted  his  irregular  and  illegal  orders 
upon  the  National  Treasury".  In  December,  the  worried  Governor  went 
to  Washington  to  seek  relief  both  for  himself  and  the  exasperated  creditors, 
and  where  he  put  in  several  weeks  in  efforts  to  obtain  an  adjustment  of  his 
transactions  and  thereunder  have  his  drafts  recognized  and  paid.  But  his 
appeals  fell  upon  deaf  ears,  and  ere  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Colorado  he 
had  learned  that  his  successor  as  Governor  of  the  Territory  soon  would  be 
appointed.  As  the  reader  knows,  John  Evans  succeeded  him  in  the  follow- 
ing April.  It  is  extremely  hard  to  reconcile  Mr.  Lincoln's  removal  of  Gov- 
ernor Gilpin  with  the  assertion  that  the  President  personally  had  authorized 
him,  less  than  a  year  before,  to  resort  to  the  financial  ways  and  means  that 
now  were  held  to  constitute  sufficient  reasons  for  his  summary  dismissal. 

Nevertheless,  the  causes  of  Governor  Gilpin's  displacement  did  not  per- 
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manently  lessen  tlie  esteem  in  which  he  was  generally  held  in  the  Territory 
or  cast  a  cloud  upon  his  official  integrity.  Even  his  most  aggressive  political 
rivals  did  not  venture  to  attribute  his  discredited  acts  to  dishonorable  mo- 
tives :  and  at  large  among  the  people  of  Colorado  his  exalted  patriotism, 
unselfish  zeal  and  purposes,  and  the  immeasurable  value  of  his  services  both 
to  themselves  and  the  Nation,  were  given  a  full  measure  of  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation. 

Shortly  after  Gilpin"s  retirement,  the  Federal  "War  Department,  in- 
fluenced by  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  Colorado  troops  in  Xew  Mex- 
ico as  well  as  by  a  sense  of  justice,  made  provisions  for  dealing  with  his 
war-debt.  The  creditors  were  required  to  present  itemized  and  duly  attested 
statements  of  their  claims,  whether  for  supplies  or  for  personal  services,  the 
drafts  still  being  refused  recognition  as  valid  evidence  of  Federal  indebted- 
ness. A  large  majority  of  the  claimants  were  prepared  to  submit  such 
statements,  and  having  done  so,  presently  received  full  payments.  But  as 
some  of  the  drafts,  especially  those  for  the  smaller  sums,  had  passed  into 
hands  other  than  those  to  whom  they  had  been  issued,  the  holders  of  most 
of  these  could  neither  recover  from  the  original  payees  nor  obtain  from 
them  the  necessary  voucher,  and  therefore  were  left  in  the  lurch. 

After  Colonel  Canby  had  abandoned  his  "pursuit"  of  General  Sibley 
and  quartered  his  troops  at  Fort  Craig,  the  Colorado  volunteers  who  then 
formed  a  part  of  his  force  were  kept  practically  inactive  throughout  a 
long  and  irksome  period.  Early  in  May  (1863),  having  placed  Colonel 
Chivington  in  charge  of  the  southern  part  of  New  Mexico,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Fort  Craig,  Canby,  with  all  his  Federal  troops  and  most  of  the  New 
Mexico  volunteers  who  still  were  with  him,  retrograded  to  Santa  Fe.  Colo- 
nel Chivington  remained  in  command  at  Fort  Craig  until  July  4th,  when, 
in  compliance  with  his  request,  he  was  relieved  of  that  duty  and  directed  to 
march  his  regiment  back  to  Fort  Union,  leaving  Fort  Craig  and  southern 
New  Mexico  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  Marshall  S.  Howe,  of  the  Third 
United  States  Cavalry.  When  he  reached  Santa  Fe,  Chivington  asked  and 
was  given  leave  of  absence ;  and  after  his  regiment  arrived  at  Fort  Union 
the  Colonel  proceeded  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  authority 
for  reorganizing  the  First  Colorado  as  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  to  have 
it  transferred  to  one  of  the  great  armies  in  the  East,  preferably  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  But,  to  his  great  disappointment,  and  that  of  his  men  also, 
his  mission  was  successful  only  in  part  and  indirectly.  Under  date  of 
October  13th,  the  War  Department  directed  that  either  the  First  or  the 
Second  of  Colorado's  infantry  regiments — the  formation  of  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  undertaken  earlier  in  that  year — should  be  made  a  cavalry  organi- 
zation, for  service  in  the  West ;  the  choice  to  rest  with  Governor  Evans. 

After  the  first  Colorado  had  returned  to  Fort  Union,  several  detach- 
ments from  it  were  stationed  here  and  there  between  that  post  and  the 
Arkansas  Eiver,  on  most  monotonous  duty.  Having  decided  that  the  First 
should  be  favored  under  the  orders  from  Washington,  Governor  Evans,  on 
November  1st,  directed  Chivington  to  rendezvous  the  regiment  at  Colorado 
City  and  there  strengthen  and  reorganize  it  in  accordance  with  the  War 
Department's  instructions.  In  consequence  of  delay  in  procuring  horses, 
arms,  and  other  equipment,  the  change  was  not  efEected  until  the  fore  part 
of  Januarv  (1863).     The  transformed  organization,  having  a  full  comple- 
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ment  of  men,  now  marched  to  Denver,  -n-hich  it  entered  on  January  13th, 
nearly  a  year  since  its  departure  to  the  rescue  of  tlie  Southwest,  and  was 
given  an  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  people  of  that  city. 

Colorado  having  been  made  a  separate  military  district,  with  head- 
quarters at  Denver,  Colonel  Chivington  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
new  division,  and  so  continued  until  the  close  of  1864.  After  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  First  Regiment,  it  was  again  broken  into  detachments,  some 
of  these  being  stationed  in  camps  within  the  Territory  and  others  in  the 
western  parts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  on  the  western  sections  of  the  routes 
of  travel  from  and  to  the  Missouri  Eiver,  as  guards  against  Indian  depre- 
dations. Although  the  companies  never  again  were  united  in  full  regi- 
mental form,  but  remained  more  or  less  scattered  until  mustered  out,  they 
rendered  in  the  meantime  hard  and  highly-important  service  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  bloody,  fiery  and  prolonged  campaign  that  the  Indians  of  the 
plains  began  in  May,  1864,  with  the  vain  hope  of  checking  the  occupation 
of  their  country  by  the  white  people.  N"o  military  duty  that  civilized  men 
ever  have  had  to  perform  was  more  wearisome,  more  harassing,  and  less 
"glorious",  than  that  of  warfare  against  our  western  Indians.  But  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  First  Colorado  to  conclude  its  career  in  such  service. 

The  Second  Regiment  of  Colorado  A'olunteer  Infantry  was  formed, 
though  incompletely,  during  the  summer  of  1862.  In  February,  of  that 
year,  Jesse  H.  Leavenworth,  who  had  been  a  Pike's  Peaker  in  1860-61,  and 
was  a  son  of  Colonel  Henry  Leavenworth,  of  the  old  Regular  Army,  for 
whom  Fort  Leavenworth  was  named,  was  commissioned  b}'  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  organize  the  regiment,  of  which  he  was  to  be  Colonel.  He  arrived 
at  Denver  on  May  l-Jth,  bringing  with  him,  manned  by  a  detachment  of 
Wisconsin  volunteers,  a  six-gun  battery,  that  had  been  used  by  the  Con- 
federates at  Fort  Donelson. 

The  two  old  companies,  commanded  by  Captains  Dodd  and  Ford,  and 
which  still  were  in  Xew  Mexico,  were  to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  Second 
Regiment,  as  had  been  intended  when  they  were  recruited.  It  appears  to 
have  been  understood  at  Washington  and  also  by  Colonel  Leavenworth  at 
the  time  he  was  commissioned  that  there  were  two  other  unattached  Colorado 
companies  available  for  the  regiment,  as  authority  had  been  given  for  en- 
listing only  six  new  companies  to  complete  the  organization.  There  were, 
early  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  two  other  companies  of  Colorado  volun- 
teers, but  these  consisted  of  the  six-months  men — the  home  guards — or- 
ganized in  the  autumn  of  1861,  and  whose  term  of  service  expired  in  the 
following  April.  Recruiting  offices  were  opened  in  tlie  larger  towns  soon 
after  Leavenworth's  arrival,  regimental  headquarters  were  established  at 
Camp  Weld,  near  Denver,  and  early  in  the  next  month,  E.  D.  Boyd,  Will- 
iam H.  Green,  L.  D.  Rowell,  J.  Xelson  Smith,  S.  W.  Wagoner,  and  George 
West  were  appointed  captains  of  the  embryotic  six  new  companies.  But  en- 
listments were  made  slowlj',  as  the  Territory's  population  had  been  seriously 
reduced  since  the  previous  summer.  However,  about  two-thirds  of  the  full 
quota  of  each  of  the  new  companies  was  filled  by  the  coming  of  August ;  and 
meanwhile,  Captain  Theodore  H.  Dodd  had  been  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  Captain  James  H.  Ford  its  Major. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  Colonel  Leavenworth  was  ordered  to  move 
the  incomplete  organization  to  Fort  Lyon.  Leaving  Camp  Weld  on  August 
22d,  the  regiment  made  the  march  in  seven  days,  arriving  at  Lyon  on  the 
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29th.  A  small  body  of  men  who  had  been  enlisted  in  southern  Colorado  for 
a  proposed  regiment  of  Xew  Mexico  volunteers  now  were  sent  to  Fort  Lyon 
and  assigned  to  the  new  companies  of  the  Second  Colorado,  which  remained 
at  that  post  inactive  until  April,  1863,  and  where  it  was  joined  by  the  two 
veteran  companies  which  had  served  in  Xew  Mexico  under  Dodd  and  Ford. 
Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  men  in  the  Territory  in  1862,  the  en- 
listment of  two  more  organizations  of  Colorado  volunteers  for  service  in 
the  Union  Army  was  undertaken  in  that  year.  One  of  these  was  to  be  the 
Third  Regiment  of  Colorado  Volunteer  Infantry,  of  which  General  William 
Larimer,  a  Denver  pioneer,  was  to  be  Colonel ;  and  the  other  a  field-battery 
of  artillery,  to  be  commanded  by  William  D.  McLain,  also  a  pioneer  of 
Denver.  Authority  for  organizing  the  two  was  received  from  Washington 
early  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  recruiting  for  both  was  begun  shortly 
afterward.  The  failure  to  obtain  a  full  quota  for  the  Second  Regiment 
should  have  suggested  the  difficulties  which  resulted  in  preventing  the 
Third  from  becoming  a  complete  regiment.  iSTevertheless,  the  organization 
of  the  latter  was  prosecuted  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  better  results,  and  by 
the  1st  of  December  the  number  of  enrolled  men  was  sufficient  to  warrant 
their  assembling  at  Camp  Weld,  which  now  was  renamed  "Camp  Elbert", 
in  honor  of  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory.  Samuel 
S.  Curtis,  another  of  Denver's  pioneers,  who  had  been  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  regiment,  took  command  of  Camp  Elbert  and  put  the  recruits 
through  a  course  of  drilling.  General  Larimer,  realizing  the  improbability 
of  procuring  enough  men  for  a  regiment,  now  severed  his  connection  with 
the  organization,  with  the  understanding  that  in  the  event  of  its  completion 
Major  Ford,  of  the  Second  Colorado,  should  be  its  Colonel,  and  Jesse  L. 
Pritchard  its  major.  But  enlistments  suddenly  fell  nearly  to  zero,  and  by 
the  1st  of  February  (1863)  their  total  number  was  sufficient  only  for  five 
companies,  which  were  mustered  in  on  that  day.  These  were  Company  A, 
under  Captain  R.  R.  Harboiir;  B,  Captain  E.  W.  Kingsbury;  C,  Captain  E. 
P.  Elmer;  D,  Captain  G.  W.  Morton;  and  E,  Captain  Thomas  Moses,  Jr. 
Efforts  to  recruit  the  regiment  to  full  strength  now  had  been  given  up. 

An  order  had  been  received  late  in  January  for  the  Third,  or  such  part 
of  it  as  had  been  organized,  to  proceed  immediately  to  Fort  Leavenworth. 
But  as  there  was  delay  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  supplies  and  equipment, 
as  well  as  of  means  for  transporting  them,  it  was  not  until  March  3d  that 
the  five  companies,  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Curtis,  set  out 
down  the  Platte  River  upon  their  long  tramp  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  which 
they  reached  on  April  23d. 

Captain  McLain  relatively  had  been  more  successful  in  recruiting  for 
his  First  Colorado  Battery,  and  in  the  meantime  had  completed  a  four-gun 
organization,  with  George  S.  Eayre  as  First  Lieutenant,  and  H.  W.  Baldwin 
as  Second.  His  guns  were  four  field-pieces  that  had  been  sent  from  Xew 
Mexico  to  Denver  by  Colonel  Canby.  When  fully  equipped,  "McLain's 
Battery",  as  it  became  commonly  and  proudly  known,  presented  a  fine  ap- 
pearance, and  its  men  proved  themselves  to  be  most  courageous  and  ef- 
ficient soldiers.  The  battery,  also,  was  sent  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  later 
bore  a  conspicuously  gallant  part  in  military  operations  in  Missouri  and 
eastern  Kansas. 

About  the  1st  of  April  (1863),  an  order  was  received  by  Colonel 
Leavenworth  to  send  six  companies  of  the  Second  Colorado  to  Fort  Leaven- 
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worth ;  the  other  companies  of  the  regiment  to  remain  at  Fort  Lyon  for  the 
present.  The  six,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dodd,  left 
Fort  Lyon  on  the  6th  of  th»t  month,  and  marched  eastward  by  way  of  the 
Arkansas  Biver  trails.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Fort  Eiley,  135  miles  to  the 
west  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  Dodd  received  orders  to  proceed  with  his  com- 
mand directly  to  Fort  Scott,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Kansas.  Here,  the 
Colorado  troops,  together  with  a  detachment  of  the  Seventh  Kansas  Volun- 
teer Cavalry  (colored),  were  made  the  escort  of  a  long  wagon-train  laden 
with  supplies  and  bound  for  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  On  the 
way  thitlier  the  escort  encountered  and  routed,  on  July  1st,  at  Cabin  Creek, 
a  small  stream  in  the  Indian  Territory,  a  Confederate  force  of  much  greater 
strength,  a  part  of  which  consisted  of  more  or  less  civilized  Indians  of  the 
Territory,  and  the  whole  commanded  by  Standwatie,  a  Confederate  Cherokee 
Indian  leader  who  held  a  Brigadier-General's  commission.  In  this  engage- 
ment, the  first  in  which  they  had  participated,  the  Colorado  volunteers  bore 
the  leading  part.  The  Union  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  twenty-three, 
while  Standwatie  left  behind  him  forty  dead  and  seven  prisoners. 

At  Fort  Gibson,  the  Colorado  companies  were  attached  to  the  command 
of  General  James  G.  Blunt,  wlio  was  preparing  to  move  against  General 
Douglass  H.  Cooper,  who  was  advancing  up  the  northward  side  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Eiver  with  an  army  of  about  6,000  men,  consisting  of  Confederate 
Indians  and  odds  and  ends  of  white  troops.  Leaving  Fort  Gibson  with  a 
force  of  about  2,500  men  and  twelve  light  pieces  of  field-artillery,  General 
Blunt  encountered  and  attacked  Coopers  army  on  the  17th  of  July,  at 
Honey  Springs,  near  the  mouth  of  Elk  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Arkansas, 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  In  a  furious  onslaught,  though  of  but  two  hours' 
duration,  and  tliat  became  known  as  the  "Battle  of  Honey  Springs",  the 
Union  troops  completely  routed  and  scattered  Cooper's  motley  army  of  white 
and  red  warriors,  that  so  greatly  outnumbered  them.  Cooper  left  150  of 
his  men  dead  on  the  field,  and  had  about  400  wounded,  while  nearly  100 
others  had  been  made  prisoners.  The  Confederate  commander  also  was 
compelled  to  destroy  liis  wagon-train  and  supplies  to  keep  them  from  falling 
into  Blunfs  hands.  The  Union  loss  was  seventeen  killed  and  some  sixty- 
wounded.  About  five  weeks  later.  General  Blunt  advanced  upon  the  town 
and  military  post  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  which  he  entered  and  occupied 
on  September  1st. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Leavenworth  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the 
various  detachments  of  troops,  including  those  of  his  regiment  which  had 
been  left  at  Fort  Lyon,  that  now  were  guarding  the  Arkansas  Eiver  trails 
against  Confederate  raiders  and  Indian  pillaging-expeditions,  with  his  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Larned,  on  Pawnee  Creek  and  about  ten  miles  westward 
of  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Larned,  Kansas.  In  September,  Leaven- 
worth was  suspended,  and  in  the  next  month  dismissed  from  the  service,  for 
the  "offense"  of  having  enlisted,  without  specific  authority  to  do  so,  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  to  serve  as  artillerymen.  Although  he  was  quickly  re- 
instated, he  was  so  greatly  incensed  by  the  affair  that  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission; whereupon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dodd  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  as  Colonel  of  the  Second  Colorado.  However,  though  through  no  fault 
of  his.  Colonel  Dodd  did  not  long  hold  the  position. 

The  five  companies  taken  to  Fort  Leavenworth  in  the  spring  of  1863  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Curtis,  and  which  historically  as  well  as  oiBcially  con- 
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stituted  Colorado's  Third  Regiment  of  Tohinteer  Infantry,  had  remained  at 
that  post  onl}'  a  few  da3's.  On  April  26th,  they  were  sent  to  St.  Louis,  upon 
a  river  steamer,  and  on  their  arrival  there  went  to  Sulphur  Springs,  some 
twenty  miles  to  the  southward  of  that  city.  In  the  last  half  of  May,  they 
were  ordered  to  Pilot  Knob,  Missouri,  where  they  became  a  part  of  General 
Schofield's  Army  of  the  Frontier,  although  they  had  come  from  far  beyond 
the  frontier.  In  June,  they  were  directed  to  proceed  to  Yicksburg,  but  as 
the  order  was  revoked  before  they  had  had  time  to  get  under  wa}',  they  con- 
tinued under  Schofield's  command  throughout  that  summer  and  autumn. 

On  October  11th  (1863),  an  order  was  issued  directing  that  Colorado's 
Second  and  Third  regiments  of  infantry  be  consolidated  and  reorganized 
into  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  which  was  to  be  designated  as  the  Second  Regi- 
ment of  Colorado  A^olunteer  Cavalry.  As  we  have  seen,  six  companies  of 
the  Second  had  been  with  General  Blunt,  and  the  others  had  been  on  duty 
at  stations  and  posts  on  the  Arkansas  River,  while  the  Third  was  attached 
to  General  Schofield's  Army  of  the  Frontier.  The  order  also  directed  that 
the  two  should  be  assembled  at  Benton  Barracks  (at  St.  Louis),  and  there 
be  transformed  into  a  new  fighting-organization —  change  that  was  most 
heartily  welcomed  by  almost  every  man  in  both.  But  circumstances  pre- 
vented an  immediate  compliance  with  the  instructions,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  until  near  .the  end  of  the  autumn  that  the  regiments  were  brought  to- 
gether at  St;  Louis,  the  Arkansas  River  detachments  of  the  Second  being 
accompanied  by  about  150  Colorado  volunteer  recruits. 

The  reorganization  was  effected  in  the  following  January,  with  Major 
James  H.  Ford,  of  the  old  Second,  as  Colonel ;  Colonel  Theodore  H.  Dodd  of 
the  old  Second,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel ;.  Samuel  S.  Curtis,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel of  the  old  Third,  Captain  J.  Xelson  Smith,  of  the  old  Second,  and  Jesse 
L.  Pritchard,  as  Majors.  The  companies  of  the  Second  became  Companies 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  6  of  the  new  regiment;  and  those  of  the  Third,  Com- 
panies H,  I,  K,  L,  and  M.  So  the  Second  and  Third  regiments  of  Colorado 
Volunteer  Infantry  passed  out  of  existence. 

The  Second  Colorado  Volunteer  Cavalry,  which  moved  to  Kansas  City 
late  in  that  January,  began  its  career  with  1,340  men— the  full  quota — and 
was  finely  mounted  and  equipped.  Colonel  Ford  was  assigned,  with  head- 
cjuarters  at  Kansas  City,  to  the  command  of  a  sub-district  covering  three 
western  border-counties — Jackson,  in  which  Kansas  City  is  situated,  and 
Cass  and  Bates,  lying,  in  their  order,  nest  south  of  Jackson.  Ford's  force, 
consisting  of  his  own  regiment,  a  Missouri  regiment  of  infantry,  a  body  of 
Missouri  militia,  and  two  companies  of  Minnesota  infantry,  was  stationed 
in  detachments  at  various  places  in  his  district,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1864  actively  was  engaged  in  worrying  and  dangerous  service 
against  daring  bands  of  Confederate  guerrillas  that  infested  that  section  of 
Missouri,  and  who  were  almost  as  ruthless  as  wild  Indians  in  their  ravag- 
ing forays.  "Words  can  not  do  justice  to  the  horrors  of  such  warfare ;  nor 
can  the  tragedies  which  cruelty,  violence,  rapine,  and  the  worst  passions  of 
civil  war  evoked  in  partisan  warfare,  ever  be  fully  known." 

When,  in  September,  1864,  General  Sterling  Price,  at  the  head  of  a 
Confederate  army  of  about  15,000  veteran  troops,  moved  from  Arkansas  into 
Missouri,  bent  upon  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  last-named  State, 
the  Second  Colorado  Cavalry  and  McLain's  Colorado  Battery  were  among 
the  forces  assembled  to  meet  him,  the  two  Colorado  organizations  being  at- 
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tached  to  the  command  of  General  Blunt.  On  September  27tli,  Price  at- 
tacked a  small  body  of  Federal  troops  stationed  at  Pilot  Knob  and  com- 
pelled them  to  evacuate  the  town  and  retreat  to  St.  Louis.  Following  these, 
Price  advanced  to  the  outer  defenses  of  that  city,  where  he  received  a  severe 
repulse  and  was  diverted  from  liis  boasted  purpose  to  capture  the  city  and 
thence  carry  the  war  into  Illinois.  He  now  marched  his  army  westward,  to 
Jefferson  City,  and  after  having  been  defeated  there  in  an  attack  upon  its 
entrenched  defenders  moved  on  up  the  Missouri,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  with  an  avowed  intention  to  occupy  Kansas  City  and  then  to  take  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

General  S.  R.  Curtis,  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Kansas  and 
the  Indian  Territory,  with  lieadquarters  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  the  mean- 
time had  collected  at  Kansas  City  and  Independence  all  available  troops 
within  reach  to  check  Price's  advance,  and  had  sent  General  Blunt  with  his 
small  force  to  Lexington,  Missouri.  Price's  army  appeared  before  Lex- 
ington on  October  20th,  and  immediately  attacked  Blunt,  who  held  the  Con- 
federates off  until  nightfall.  In  the  night  of  the  .30th,  Blunt  withdrew  from 
Lexington  and  fell  back  to  the  Little  Blue  River,  about  six  miles  east  of  In- 
dependence, where,  on  the  21st,  he  was  engaged  by  nearly  the  whole  of 
Price's  army.  The  Second  Colorado  Cavalry  and  McLain's  Battery  were  in 
the  thick  of  the  desperate  fighting  on  that  day  and  suffered  serious  losses, 
and  among  the  killed  was  Major  J.  Nelson  Smith,  of  the  cavalry.  Blunt 
again  fell  back,  to  the  Big  Blue  River,  a  few  miles  west  of  Independence, 
where  he  joined  the  main  body  of  General  Curtis'  army,  which  had  been  re- 
enforced  by  General  Alfred  Pleasanton's  cavalry,  that  had  followed  Price 
from  St.  Louis  and  passed  his  army  by  a  detour.  Here,  on  October  3  2d, 
another  severe  battle  was  fought,  with  disastrous  results  for  the  Confederates. 

General  Price  now  was  in  a  perilous  situation,  from  which  he  sought 
to  extricate  his  army  and  find  a  way  back  to  Arkansas.  Having,  in  the  night 
of  October  32d,  gained  a  position  near  Westport,  he  was  attacked  furiously 
by  the  Union  troops  on  the  next  day,  and  by  sundown  was  in  fuU  and  badly 
demoralized  retreat  southward,  with  his  antagonists  in  hot  pursuit.  In 
the  night  of  October  24:th-25th,  he  was  beset  in  Linn  County,  Kansas,  at  the 
Marais  des  Cygnes  River,  by  Curtis'  cavalry  and  artillery,  which  included 
the  Second  Colorado  and  McLain's  Battery,  and  driven  from  his  encamp- 
ment. On  the  25th,  the  Confederates  made  a  stand  at  Mine  Creek,  several 
miles  farther  south,  but  were  again  driven  on.  In  the  continued  pursuit 
the  Union  troops  reached  Fort  Scott  in  the  forenoon  of  the  27th,  and  after 
a  short  halt  there  the  chase  was  resumed.  The  retreating  Confederates 
were  brought  to  bay,  for  the  last  time,  at  the  Missouri  village  of  Newtonia, 
soutlieast  of  Fort  Scott.  Here,  on  October  28th,  a  battle,  that  was  next 
to  the  most  severe  of  the  campaigTi,  was  fought,  in  which  the  Second  Colo- 
rado had  forty-two  men  killed  in  the  saddle.  Price's  army  was  driven  from 
the  field,  and  was  jiursued  by  the  Second  Colorado  and  other  cavalry  or- 
ganizations to  the  Arkansas  River,  where  the  long  chase  was  abandoned. 
Wien  Price  crossed  that  river,  the  number  of  his  troops  had  been  reduced 
by  killed,  wounded,  missing,  prisoners,  and  desertions,  to  less  than  .5,000. 
He  had  destroyed  a  large  part  of  his  equipment  to  prevent  its  capture  by 
Curtis,  and  had  left  the  line  of  his  retreat  from  Westport  littered  with  the 
debris  of  a  routed  army. 

In  the  last  month  of  1864,  the  Colorado  volunteers  who  had  been  with 
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(jenerals  Blunt  and  Curtis  were  sent  to  Fort  Eiley,  Kansas,  there  to  be  re- 
fitted for  service  against  tlie  plains  Indians.  Most  of  tiiem  were  engaged 
in  duty  liere  and  tliere  on  tlie  Santa  Fe  Trail,  in  Kansas,  until  the  following 
spring,  when  they  became  a  part  of  a  large  force  organized  for  a  proposed 
great  campaign  that  was  intended  to  subdue  the  Indians  then  ranging  south 
■  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver — a  programme  that  was  countermanded  from  Wash- 
ington after  all  preparations  for  it  had  been  made.  The  two  Colorado  or- 
ganizations were  continued  in  service  on  the  central  plains  until  into  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  when  they  were  mustered  out. 

In  the  winter  of  1864-05,  six  companies  of  emergency-volunteers  were 
enlisted  in  Colorado  for  a  term  of  three  months,  for  duty  against  the  In- 
dians, and  collectively  were  designated  as  the  Third  Eegiment  of  Colorado 
Volunteer  Cavalry.  Some  further  account  of  this  organization,  as  well  as 
an  outline  of  the  service  it  rendered,  appears  in  the  next  chapter. 

Although  Colorado  escaped  invasion  by  any  duly  organized  Confed- 
erate force,  the  Territory  was  raided  in  the  summer  of  1864  by  an  inde- 
pendent mounted  band  of  Texan  guerrillas  under  the  leadership  of  James 
Eeynolds,  who  had  been  a  miner  in  our  South  f  ark  in  1859-60.  With 
twenty-one  subordinates,  Eeynolds  entered  southeastern  Colorado  late  in 
July,  after  having  captured  and  plundered  two  wagon-trains  on  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail,  in  northeastern  New  Mexico.  Avoiding  Fort  Lyon,  the  bandits 
hastened  up  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  left  Pueblo  and  Caiion  City  unmolested, 
and  proceeded  into  the  South  Park,  where  they  began  to  plunder  ranchmen, 
miners,  stage-coaches,  and  mails.  Eeynolds  had  boasted  that  before  leaving 
the  Territory  he  would  treat  Denver  City  as  Quantrell  had  dealt  with  the 
town  of  Lawrence,  Kansas.  But  his  band  soon  was  beset  and  dispersed  by 
determined  parties  of  Colorado  citizens.  The  first  of  these  to  encounter  the 
outlaws,  killed  one  of  them  and  wounded  Eeynolds,  who,  with  the  other 
survivors,  fled  from  their  camp  on  foot,  leaving  their  horses  and  plunder  in 
the  hands  of  their  assailants.  A  day  or  two  later,  one  of  the  Texans  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  shortly  afterward  Eeynolds  and  five  more  of  his  men 
were  captured  near  Caiion  City.  The  others  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the 
Territory  and  were  heard  of  no  more.  The  prisoners  having  been  taken  to 
Denver,  later  were  started  from  that  city  for  Fort  Lyon,  under  a  strong  mili- 
tary guard.  The  troops  presently  returned  to  Denver  and  reported  that  all 
the  captives  had  been  killed  by  them,  near  the  head  of  Cherry  Creek,  while 
attempting  to  escape.  But,  as  the  members  of  the  escort  were  significantly 
reticent  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  affair,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
Texans  had  been  deliberately  executed,  either  by  shooting  or  by  lynching 
with  ropes. 

It  has  been  rather  generally  understood  that  tlie  total  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  soldiers  to  the  United  States  military  forces  during  the  Civil  War 
by  the  State  of  Delaware  was  greater,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  the 
number  provided  by  any  other  division  of  the  Union.  The  lack  of  accurate 
data  as  to  the  population  of  each  of  the  States  and  Territories  during  the 
war-period  makes  impossible  a  precise  determination  of  this  question.  But 
the  evidence  at  hand  strongly  supports  the  belief  that  that  distinction  should 
be  accorded  to  the  Territory  of  Colorado.  Delaware's  population  in  1860 
was  a  little  above  112,000,  and  was  increasing.  The  total  of  that  State's 
enrollment  of  Union  troops,  including  drafted  men,  was  13,670,  but  as 
1,386  paid  commutation  and  so  avoided  service,  the  net  total  was  13,284, 
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which  aggregate,  when  reduced  to  a  three-years'  standard,  was  the  equivalent 
of  10,322.  As  I  have  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Colorado's  population 
other  than  Indians  at  the  time  the  Territory's  First  Regiment  was  organized 
certainly  was  considerably  less  than  25,000,  and  which  diminished  at  a 
serious  rate  until  about  the  close  of  the  war.  The  total  of  the  Colorado  en- 
listments— every  man  a  volunteer — was  4,903,  which  number,  when  reduced' 
to  a  three-years'  standard,  was  equal  to  3,697.  Therefore,  with  a  population 
that  averaged  during  the  war-time  less  than  one-fifth  that  of  Delaware,  the 
number  of  Colorado's  volunteers  was  more  than  one-third  that  of  the  Dela- 
ware troops. 

Turning  to  some  of  the  western  divisions  of  the  Union,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  Union  troops  from  "Bleeding  Kansas",  that  had  in  1860  a  popu- 
lation of  107,000,  but  which  increased  rapidly  in  the  war-period,  was,  re- 
duced to  three-years'  standard,  18,706.  It  is  probable  that  the  average  of 
the  Kansas  population  in  the  war-j'ears  was  not  far  from  175,000.  Ne- 
braska, having  in  1860  a  population  of  nearly  29,000,  but  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  Kansas,  increased  greatly  during  the  war,  contributed  to  the 
Union  Army  3,157  volutteers,  or,  when  reduced  to  a  three-years'  standard, 
2,175.  New  Mexico's  population  in  1860  was  83,000,  and  the  number  of 
Union  enlistments  in  that  Territory  was  6,561,  or  4,432  when  the  total  is 
reduced  to  a  three-years'  standard.  Utah  sent  no  military  organization  to 
the  aid  of  the  Union  cause. 

The  fatalities  among  the  Colorado  volunteers  aggregated  far  above  the 
average  of  those  in  the  other  Union  organizations,  and  are  to  be  classified 
in  the  exceptionally  high  ratios  of  mortality.  They  consisted  in  the  main 
of  killed  in  action  and  of  later  deaths  from  wounds  received  in  battle,  the 
percentage  of  loss  by  disease  being  remarkably  low.  It  is  further  to  be  said 
that  the  Colorado  troops  were  uncommonly  willing,  fearless  and  enthusiastic 
soldiei's.  Nearly  all,  by  experience  in  the  West,  had  become  familiar  with 
the  use  of  arms  and  the  presence  of  danger  before  their  enlistment;  and 
most  of  them  had  been  engaged,  since  coming  to  the  Pike's  Peak  country, 
in  occupations  that  had  inured  them  to  hardships  and  privations  greater 
than  those  that  were  usually  imposed  by  service  in  the  Union  armies. 
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UPRISING  OF  THE   PLAINS   INDIANS   IN  THE   SIXTIES. THEIR   PURPOSES   AND 

PLANS. — PREPARATIONS    FOR    WAR  BY    THE    TRIBES. — APPREHEN.SION    IN 

COLORADO. — INDIAN     CONFEDERATION. PLUNDERING     DEPREDATIONS. — 

BEGINNING    OF    OPEN    HOSTILITIES. — PANIC     IN     NORTHERN     COLORADO 

TOWNS. — ORGANIZATION     OF     MILITIA     ORDERED. FIRST     MASSACRE     OF 

SETTLERS. — ATROCITIES  COMMITTED  UPON  THE  OVERLAND  TRAILS. — 
GOVERNOR  EVANS'  "LETTERS  OF  MARQUE  AND  _REPRISAL". — THREATENED 
DESCENT    OF    INDIANS    UPON    THE    COLORADO    TOWNS. — CONFERENCE    AT 

DENVER  WITH  INDIAN  CHIEFTAINS. GENERAL  CURTIs'  INSTRUCTIONS. — 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  THIRD  REGIMENT  OF  COLORADO  CAVALRY. CON- 
DITIONS UPON  THE  OVERLAND  ROUTES  OF  TRAVEL. — CHEYENNE  AND 
ARAPAHOE  INDIANS  RETURN  TO  THEIR  RESERVATION  IN  COLORADO  AND 
ESTABLISH  A  VILLAGE  ON  SAND  CREEK. — WERE  THEY  NOW  FRIENDLY 
OR  HOSTILE? — COLONEL  CHIVINGTON's  PREPARATIONS  FOR  AN  "EXAM- 
ple" of  his  method  of  fighting  indians. — his  attack  upon  the 

village  on  sand  creek. — its  frightful  results. slaughter    of 

indian   men,    women,   and   children. — barbarous    treatment    of 

the  bodies  of  the  dead. — "was  it  a  battle  or  a  massacre  ?" 

public  opinion  of  the  affair. — its  direful  consequences. — plains 

indians  infuriated  to  the  highest  pitch. devastation  of  the 

central  plains. — communications  with  colorado  cut  off. — mar- 
tial law  in  the  territory. — colorado  threatened  by  a  horde  of 
indians. — communications  reopened  by  general  dodge. — progress 
op  the  long  war. — arapahoes  and  southern  cheyennes  repudiate 
their  peace  treaty  of  1867  and  return  to  the  war-path. — their 

bloody   depredations   in    colorado    in   the   summer   of    1868. 

Forsyth's  scouts. — their  heroic  conflict  at  beecher's  island. — 
last  forays  of  plains  indians  upon  colorado's  soil. 

The  protracted  war  with  the  Iniliaus  of  the  plains,  that  began  late  in 
the  spring  of  1864,  was  in  its  origin  a  direct  consequence  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  northern  and  the  southern  States  of  the  Union.  In  the  first  year 
of  that  momentous  struggle,  some  of  the  chieftains  of  these  Indians  com- 
menced to  urge  confederated  action  by  all  the  tribes  of  the  plains  in  an  effort 
to  rescue  their  country  from  the  clutches  of  the  white  people.  They  argued 
that  the  great  war  which  the  divided  whites  were  waging  upon  each  other 
threw  open  to  the  red  men  of  tlie  West  an  opportunity  to  overwhelm  their 
common  enemies,  to  recover  their  invaded  lands,  and  to  restore  the  old  con- 
ditions. They  were  confident  that  this  could  be  accomplished  by  the  united 
strength  and  valor  of  the  warriors  of  the  plains-country.  The  plans  and 
purposes  of  these  leaders  were  the  same  as  those  which  were  attempted  to  be 
consummated  by  "King  Philip"  in  Xew  England ;  by  Pontiac  and  Tecumseh 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley:  and  as  those  that  had  been, 
as  I  have  remarked  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  volume,  proposed  in  the 
Far  West  in  the  later  years  of  the  fur-trading  period. 

Some  of  the  tribes  favored  confederation  and  the  immediate  inaugura- 
tion of  an  exterminating  war,  but  others  either  hesitated  or  were  more  or 
less  disinclined  to  join  hands  with  men  of  their  race  that  hitherto  had 
been  their  hereditary  foes.     But  the  greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such 
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au  uprising  in  that  year  was  tlie  unpreparedness  of  tlie  tribes  for  a  general 
war  against  the  white  men,  the  number  of  firearms  and  quantit}'  of  am- 
munition thej'  possessed  being  far  from  sufficient  to  warrant  them  in  enter- 
ing upon  the  projected  campaign;  and  it  was  rather  difficult  for  them  to 
obtain  these  necessities  for  fighting  at  other  than  hand-to-hand.  But  the 
proposition  to  wrest  their  country  from  the  grasp  of  the  white  men  pres- 
ently took  deep  root  in  the  mind  of  nearly  all  the  roving  Indians  of  the 
Great  Plains,  and  in  the  nest  year  they  began  quietly  to  prepare  for  an 
effort  to  put  it  into  effect. 

As  I  have  already  told,  our  p)ioneers  had  no  serious  trouble  with  the 
Indians  of  the  plains  during  the  years  in  which  they  established  themselves 
in  the  Pike's  Peak  country.  The  local  tribes  of  the  lowland — Arapahoe  and 
southern  Cheyenne — were  friendly,  and  remained  so  until  after  they  had 
been  confined,  in  1861,  to  a  reservation  that  was  of  small  area  in  comparison 
with  the  wide  range  over  which  they  had  formerly  roamed.  But  the  Utes, 
of  the  mountains,  were  sullen  and  apprehensive  from  the  day  on  which  our 
pioneer  miners  first  entered  the  recesses  of  the  Epckies,  although  they  did 
not,  as  a  tribe,  arise  against  them.  The  prospectors  who  lost  their  lives  at 
Ute  hands  in  the  early  years  were  covertly  slain  by  petty  bands  acting  upon 
their  own  responsibility  rather  than  upon  that  of  their  people  as  a  whole — 
which  perhaps  may  seem  to  be  a  distinction  without  much  practical  differ- 
ence. The  Utes  usually  proved  to  be  less  efficient  in  warfare  than  the  In- 
dians of  the  plains. 

By  the  end  of  the  spring  of  1862,  it  became  apparent  to  observant  white 
men  that  the  tribes  of  the  central  plains — the  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  as 
well  as  the  others — stealthily  were  making  preparations  for  war,  as  they 
were  devoting  much  of  their  time  and  all  their  shrewdness  to  the  acquisition 
of  rifles,  muskets,  and  ammunition,  by  begging  and  stealing,  or  by  purchase 
when  they  had  the  means  with  which  to  buy.  Their  braves  were  willing  to 
trade  a  horse  for  almost  anything  in  the  form  of  a  serviceable  gun,  depend- 
ing on  replacing  the  animal  by  the  theft  of  another.  But  all  professed 
friendship  for  the  whites,  and  were  exceedingly  careful  not  to  betray  their 
purposes  by  thoughtless  speech.  When  questioned  as  to  the  reason  why  they 
-were  so  anxious  to  obtain  such  weapons,  their  usual  answer  was  that  they 
needed  them  for  killing  buffalo,  which  the  coming  and  going  of  so  many 
white  men  had  made  so  wary  that  they  could  not  easily  be  approached  within 
effective  arrow-shot. 

Although  the  plains  Indians  had  not,  since  they  began  these  prepara- 
tions, committed  any  act  more  overt  than  that  of  stealing  a  horse  occasion- 
ally, Governor  Evans,  realizing  the  danger  by  which  Colorado  was  threat- 
ened, in  a  message  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  July,  of  that  year,  most 
earnestly  recommended  legislation  providing  for  the  enrollment  and  organ- 
ization of  militia;  and  with  which  the  Assembly  promptly  complied.  As 
the  situation  had  become  more  menacing  by  the  beginning  of  autumn.  Sec- 
retary Elbert,  then  Acting  Governor,  early  in  September  issued  a  proclama- 
tion warning  the  people  of  the  impending  peril  and  urging  them  to  organize 
militia  companies  under  the  lately-enacted  law.  But  no  effective  action  was 
taken  in  consequence  of  the  legislation  and  proclamation  during  that  year, 
as  it  was  a  general  belief  that  the  Second  Eegiment  of  Colorado  Volunteer 
Infantry,  which  now  had  been  organized,  though  incompletely,  could  attend 
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to  the  case  of  any  Indians  who  might  attempt  to  start  trouble  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

In  the  next  mc^nth,  several  Kansas  stations  on  the  stage  route  along  the 
Arkansas  Eiver  were  beset  by  roving  bands  of  Indians,  who  took  possession 
of  all  the  horses  and  mules  they  could  find  and  plundered  the  establish- 
ments of  such  other  property  that  would  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  contem- 
plated outbreak,  but  refrained  from  killing  any  of  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  stations.  These  open  acts  of  hostility,  the  like  of  which  were  repeated 
at  various  times  upon  that  route  before  the  next  spring,  proliably  were 
prompted  by  news  of  the  Sioux  inroads  upon  the  settlers  in  northwestern 
Iowa,  southwestern  Minnesota,  and  southeastern  Dakota,  that  were  begun 
in  the  summer  of  that  year  (1862),  and  in  which  nearly  a  thousand  white 
men,  women,  and  children  lost  their  lives,  under  circumstances  of  the  most 
horrible  barbarity.  The  first  open  depredations  within  the  boundaries  of 
Colorado  occurred  late  in  March,  1863,  when  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  Eiver  were  raided  by  Cheyennes  and 
Kiowas,  who  appropriated  every  horse  and  gun  upon  which  they  could  lay 
their  hands,  but  did  nothing  worse,  as  they  and  their  allies  were  not  yet 
ready  to  begin  killing.  Such  raids  were  continued  along  the  South  Platte 
and  Platte  rivers  throughout  the  later  months  of  that  year,  the  stage  com- 
pany, freighters,  and  others  suffering  alike  from  this  systematic  plunder- 
ing. The  Indians  also  obtained,  though  by  peaceable  methods,  many  fire- 
arms and  horses  from  Mexican  citizens  of  New  Mexico  and  from  depraved 
Americans;  and  it  was  charged,  probably  with  truth,  that  they  received 
encouragement  and  material  aid  from  representatives  of  the  Confederate 
Government. 

During  that  year  (1863),  Governor  Evans  repeatedly  communicated  to 
the  authorities  at  Washington  abundant  evidence  of  an  approaching  upris- 
ing by  the  Indians  of  the  central  plains,  and  which  doubtless  would  become 
general,  even  though  the  tribes  should  not  formally  confederate  for  the 
purposes  of  the  war.  He  urged  immediate  action  for  protecting  the  white 
people  who  were  in  exposed  situations  and  for  guarding  the  routes  of  travel 
across  the  plains.  But  at  that  juncture  the  Federal  Government  was  unable 
to  render  aid  sufficient  to  the  emergency.  With  one  of  his  reports,  the 
Governor  transmitted  to  Washington  a  statement  made  to  him  early  in 
November  by  a  trader  of  wide  acquaintance  among  the  plains  Indians.  This 
man  had  informed  Colorado's  Executive  that  the  outbreak  certainly  would 
be  inaugurated  in  the  following  spring,  by  which  time  all  the  Indian  war- 
riors of  the  plains  would  be  well  armed  and  fully  equipped  for  war.  Of 
their  plans  and  preparations  for  the  uprising,  the  trader  said : 

"I  heard  them  discuss  the  matter  often,  and  the  few  who  opposed  it  were 
forced  to  be  quiet,  and  were  really  in  danger  "f  the  loss  of  their  lives.  I  saw  the 
principal  chiefs  [Sioux,  Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Apache]  pledge 
to  each  other  that  they  would  shake  hands  with,  and  be  friendly  to,  the  whites  until 
they  procured  ammunition  and  guns,  so  as  to  be  ready  when  they  strike.  Plundering 
to  get  means  has  already  commenced,  and  the  plan  is  to  commence  the  war  at  several 
points  in  the  sparse  settlements  early  in  the  spring.  They  wanted  me  to  join  them 
in  the  war,  saying  they  would  take  a  great  many  white  women  and  children,  and  get 
a  heap  of  property,  blankets,  etc," 

Earlier  in  that  year,  the  Utes,  excited  by  the  rumors  of  an  approach- 
ing war  to  be  made  by  the  tribes  of  the  plains  upon  the  white  people, 
became  restless,  and  some  bands  of  their  younger  men  set  out  to  foray  the 
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outskirts  of  the  more  exposed  mining-districts,  in  which  they  succeeded  in 
doing  some  mischief.  Major  Wynkoop,  with  a  detachment  from  the  First 
Regiment  of  Colorado  Cavahy,  was  sent  to  suppress  these  pillagers  and  to 
make  a  show  of  force  to  their  people.  Although  the  prowlers  led  Wynkoop 
a  long  chase  through  western  and  northwestern  Colorado,  his  expedition 
seems  to  have  been  effective,  as  the  Utes  took  no  serious  part  in  the  red 
uprising  in  the  next  year. 

During  the  winter  of  1863-64  and  well  into  the  following  spring,  the 
Indians  of  the  central  plains  continued  their  plundering  depredations  in 
preparation  for  open  warfare,  which  was  soon  to  begin.  They  had  estab- 
lished a  general  rendezvous  on  the  Smoky  Hill  fork  of  the  Eepublican 
Eiver,  in  central-western  Kansas,  and  from  which  they  despatched  raiding 
parties.  A  fair  example  of  the  exploits  of  these  was  the  act  of  a  band  of 
Cheyennes,  who  cut  out  and  drove  off  175  head  of  cattle  from  a  herd  that 
was  grazing  in  charge  of  cowboys  in  a  locality  in  the  Bijou  Basin  not  more 
than  forty  miles  southeast  of  Denver.  A  detachment  from  the  First  Colo- 
rado Cavalry  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  red  "rustlers",  but  the  Indians  kept 
all  but  a  few  head  of  the  captured  stock. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  Governor  Evans  had  urged  the  United 
States  Indian  Agent  who  dealt  with  the  Kiowas,  Arapahoes,  and  Cheyennes 
to  "use  all  diligence  at  any  moderate  expense  to  ascertain  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  threatened  Indian  hostilities",  and  suggested  that  he  employ 
spies  who  could  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  and  learn  their  intentions 
and  plans.  But  the  Indians  soon  made  such  espionage  unnecessary,  for 
the  storm  broke  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  summer  over  the 
plains  between  the  settled  parts  of  Colorado  and  the  frontier  of  Kansas  and 
Xebraska. 

Detachments  from  the  First  Colorado  Cavalry,  which  was  the  only  mili- 
tary organization  then  stationed  in  the  Territory,  had  come  into  collision 
with  the  Cheyennes  and  some  of  their  allies  on  the  eve  of  the  general  out- 
lireak.  Late  in  April,  one  hundred  men  of  that  regiment,  with  two  howit- 
zers, under  orders  to  reconnoitre  the  country  around  the  head  of  the  Smoky 
Hill  and  then  proceed  to  Fort  Larned,  encountered  within  ten  miles  of  that 
post  nearly  four  hundred  mounted  Cheyennes,  who  attacked  the  command 
at  sight;  and,  contrary  to  Indian  practice,  some  of  them  charged  upon  the 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  blazing  away  at  them.  But  after  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  of  them  had  been  killed  and  many  others  wounded  by  the 
deadly  fire  of  the  Colorado  veterans,  the  remainder  of  the  body  scattered  and 
made  off  over  the  hills.  About  the  same  time  a  detachment  of  twenty  men 
of  the  First  Colorado  overtook,  at  Fremont's  Orchard,  at  the  mouth  of 
Kiowa  Creek,  in  what  is  now  our  Morgan  County,  a  band  of  about  fifty 
Cheyennes,  who  were  running-off  a  drove  of  horses.  The  Indians'  response 
to  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  animals  was  a  volley  that  killed  one 
and  wounded  three  of  the  cavalrymen.  As  the  detachment  had  not  ex- 
I^ected  a  fight,  and  was  armed  only  with  sabres  and  revolvers,  the  Indians 
succeeded  in  escaping,  taking  the  horses  with  them.  This  affair  was  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  the  despatch  from  Denver  down  the  South  Platte 
Eiver  of  a  full  company  of  the  First  Colorado,  well  led,  armed  and  equipped, 
with  instructions  to  attack  either  thieving  or  openly-hostile  Indians  wherever 
they  might  be  found.  At  Cedar  Canon,  the  canon  of  Cedar  Creek,  a  north- 
erly branch  of  Horsetail  Creek,  an  afifluent  of  the  South  Platte,  in  our  Logan 
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County,  the  troops  surprised  an  encaiiipment  of  some  three  huudred  In- 
dians and  instantl3'  opened  fire  upon  theiu.  After  a  severe  figlit,  tlie  In-  ■ 
dians  among  wlioni  doubtless  were  the  fifty  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
affair  at  Frenionfs  Oreliard,  were  routed,  with  a  loss  of  thirty-eight  kuled 
and  probably  twice  tliat  number  wounded,  while  but  one  of  the  cavalrymen 
was  killed.  The  encampment  was  destroyed  and  upward  of  one  hundred 
horses  captured  by  the  Colorado  volunteers,  who  then  returned  to  Denver. 

Governor  Evans,  who  grasped  the  full  significance  of  the  situation,  now 
asked  General  S.  E.  Curtis,  in  command,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  to  send  to  Colorado  some  of 
the  troops  under  his  control,  but  in  reply  to  this  request  that  officer  said  he 
had  none  that  could  be  spared.  The  Governor  then  turned  to  the  Federal 
commander  in  Xew  Mexico,  from  whom  he  received  a  like  response. 

In  the  first  week  in  June,  a  frantic  panic  was  caused  in  Denver,  and 
which  spread  quickly  to  Golden,  Boulder  City  and  other  communities  in  the 
neighborhood,  by  a  false  report  to  the  effect  that  large  bodies  of  Indians 
were  approaching  from  the  East  and  the  North  with  the  intention  openly 
to  begin  their  part  in  the  war  by  a  general  massacre  in  northern  Colorado 
and  by  sacking  and  burning  the  towns.  Governor  Evans  directed  that  all 
business  houses  be  closed  at  six  and  one-half  o'clock  in  the  evenings,  and 
ordered  the  able-bodied  citizens  then  to  assemble  for  daily  drill  in  the 
manual  of  arms,  thus  placing  the  people  practically  under  martial  law. 
Some  defenses  were  thrown  up  in  the  outskirts  of  Denver,  most  of  the 
women  and  children  were  gathered  in  the  central  section  of  the  city,  and  a 
cordon  of  pickets  was  stationed  around  it.  But  the  falsity  of  the  report 
presently  became  certainly  known,  whereupon  the  excitement  subsided  al- 
most as  speedily  as  it  had  arisen. 

The  people  of  Colorado  were  at  that  time  nearly  destitute  of  organized 
troops  within  reach  in  a  sudden  emergency.  The  First  Colorado  Cavalry, 
excepting  one  company,  which  was  left  in  camp  near  Denver,  had  complied 
a  few  days  before  with  an  order  directing  it  to  proceed  to  Fort  Lyon,  for 
service  along  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  below  that  post. 

Governor  Evans  now  resorted  to  an  attempt  to  form,  under  the  Ter- 
ritorial law  enacted  in  1862,  a  force  of  militia.  Having  appointed  Henry 
M.  Teller  to  be  Major-General  of  the  militia,  the  Governor,  on  June  ITth, 
instructed  him  at  once  to  hasten  the  organization  and  preparation  of  such 
a  body  of  citizen-soldiery  for  immediate  active  duty.  To  stimulate  and  en- 
courage the  enrollment  of  militia  "to  repeal  the  savage  marauders"',  the  Gov- 
ernor, by  proclamation,  gave  assurance  that  all  property  taken  from  hostile 
Indians  should  become  the  personal  property  of  the  captors :  and  went  on  to 
say  that  "any  man  who  kills  a  hostile  Indian  is  a  patriot:  but  there  are 
Indians  who  are  friendly,  and  to  kill  one  of  these  will  involve  us  in  greater 
difficulties,  and  therefore  it  is  important  to  fight  only  the  hostile,  and  no 
one  has  been  or  will  be  restrained  from  this".  He  added  to  this  an  ex- 
pression of  his  belief  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Territorial  Treasury  had 
neither  a  war-fund  nor  means  of  providing  one,  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  the  militiamen  for  the  period  in  which  they  should  be  on  duty. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Governor  besought  authority  from  Washington 
for  enlisting  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  for  one  hundred  days.  But  authority  for  such  an  or- 
ganization was  not  given  until  later  in  that  year. 
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Almost  before  the  ink  on  the  Governor's  proclamation  was  dry,  the 
people  of  Denver  heard  of  the  massacre  of  a  man  named  Hungate,  to- 
gether with  his  wife  and  two  children,  nearly  within  sight  of  the  city. 
Hungate's  ranch,  on  Running  Creek,  some  twenty-five  miles  to  the  east 
of  Denver,  had  been  attacked  by  a  band  of  Indians  led  by  the  chieftain, 
Roman  Xose,  of  the  northern  Cheyennes.  The  four  victims  were  scalped 
and  their  bodies  shockingly  mutilated  otherwise,  while  the  ranch-buildings 
were  burned  and  the  livestock  and  other  property  of  use  to  the  Indians 
taken  away.  Roman  Nose  always  had  expressed  the  greatest  and  most 
enduring  friendship  for  the  white  people,  and  but  a  few  months  before 
had  assured  Governor  Evans  that  he  still  was  and  should  continue  to  be 
their  friend.  The  mangled  bodies  of  the  members  of  the  Hungate  family 
were  taken  to  Denver,  where  their  condition  horrified  all  who  saw  them : 
and  the  ferocious  cruelty  of  Indian  warfare  was  brought  home  to  the 
dwellers  in  that  city. 

Governor  Evans,  renewing  his  efforts  to  provide  for  the  pulilic  de- 
fense, proclaimed  martial  law.  An  order  for  that  part  of  the  First  Colo- 
rado Cavalry  that  was  marching  to  Fort  Lyon  to  turn  back  was  obtained, 
and  under  changed  plans  for  the  militia  organizations  these  were  to 
become  home  guards. 

The  situation  now  passed  from  bad  to  worse.  The  routes  of  travel 
from  and  to  the  Missouri  River  were  beset  by  bands  of  hostile  Indians 
through  which  the  stage-coaches  ran  a  bloody  gauntlet.  Many  of  these 
were  chased  for  miles  and  peppered  with  bullets:  and  in  several  instances 
during  that  summer  coaches  were  captured  and  their  drivers  and  pas- 
sengers who  were  still  living  were  put  to  death  by  the  most  agonizing 
methods  "that  savage  ingenuity  could  devise.  Travel  upon  the  route  by 
way  of  the  Arkansas  River  was  possible  only  under  a  guard,  but  even  with 
such  protection  it  was  hazardous.  Freighters  ventured  forth  only  in 
large  caravans;  yet  in  this  order  many  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  pro- 
visions and  other  supplies  contained  in  their  wagons  became  the  booty  of 
the  Indians.  The  latter  frequently  moved  with  extraordinary  celerity. 
A  band  that  had  been  working  havoc  somewhere  along  the  Arkansas  in 
the  morning  of  yesterday  might  appear  at  the  Platte  River  in  the  even- 
ing of  tomorrow.  ^Aliile  the  conditions  in  the  summer  of  that  year  had, 
as  I  have  remarked  above,  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  those  that  prevailed 
through  the  following  autumn  were  still  more  harrowing. 

Early  in  August,  Governor  Evans  sent  messages  to  several  compara- 
tively small  bodies  of  Indians  whom  he  understood  to  be  inclined  to  be 
peaceable,  directing  them  to  proceed  to  the  military  post  nearest  them, 
where  they  should  be  protected;  but  at  the  same  time  warned  them  that 
unrelenting  warfare  was  to  be  waged  against  all  Indians  who  should  con- 
tinue to  be  hostile.  However,  this  was  not  of  much  avail,  as  no  great  num- 
ber of  those  thus  addressed  heeded  either  the  advice  or  the  warning. 

The  Governor  now  issued  another  proclamation  to  the  people  of  his 
Territory,  and  in  which  he  authorized  "all  citizens  of  Colorado,  whether 
organized  or  individually,  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  hostiles  and  to  kill  and 
destroy  them  wherever  found,  and  to  capture  and  hold  to  their  private 
use  all  the  [Indian]  property  they  can  take".  But  those  who  should  act 
under  this  letter  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  to  avoid  molesting  such 
Indians  as  were  disposed  to  be  friendly.     Several  parties  of  "privateers" 
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went  forth  thus  to  slay  and  confiscate,  but  as  their  acliievenients  upon  the 
one  hand  and  their  rewards  upon  the  other  were  not  encouraging,  the 
Governor's  expedient  worked  no  clieek  against  Indian  depredations. 

Wliile  Colorado  constituted  a  Military  Division,  commanded  by  Colo- 
nel J.  M.  Chivington,  who  was  subordinate  to  General  S.  R.  Curtis,  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  the  people  of  the  Territory  were  left  to  provide  means  for 
their  protection  and  defense  by  and  among  themselves.  The  burden  of 
directing  these  fell  upon  the  Governor,  although  General  Curtis  retained 
and  exercised  authority  to  give  orders  as  to  military  operations.  The  con- 
ditions in  Missouri,  which  was  overrun  by  guerrillas,  and  soon  was  to  be 
invaded  by  General  Sterling  Price,  with  an  army  of  veteran  Confederates 
and  also  with  an  intention  to  establish  his  headquarters  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  left  no  Federal  troops  available  at  that  time  for  reenforcing  those 
scattered  in  detachments  along  the  routes  of  travel  across  the  plains,  or 
for  duty  in  defense  of  the  Colorado  conmiunities. 

In  the  night  of  August  20th,  information  was  received  at  Denver  that 
a  large  body  of  Indians  had  gathered  at  a  rendezvous  in  a  locality  on  Beaver 
Creek,  near -its  confluence  with  the  South  Platte  River,  in  what  is  now  the 
northeastern  part  of  our  Logan  County,  for  the  purpose  of  raiding  the  set- 
tled country  along  the  base  of  the  foot-hills  as  far  as  Pueblo.  They  were 
to  operate  in  several  divisions,  move  rapidly,  but  avoid  a  pitched  battle. 
This  report  proved  to  be  true.  The  Indians  had  prepared  for  the  move- 
ment with  gi-eat  secrecy,  and  expected  to  strike  before  the  whites  could  gain 
any  knowledge  of  their  strength  and  plans.  Couriers  were  despatched  from 
Denver  to  the  other  threatened  communities,  and  Colonel  Chivington  mob- 
ilized at  that  city  all  the  soldiery  material  at  his  command,  a  part  of  which 
was  sent  down  the  river  as  a  demonstration  of  fearlessness  and  readiness. 
Among  this  force  was  a  company  of  home-guard  militia  that  had  been 
formed  in  Denver  during  that  summer  by  Samuel  E.  Browne,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Territory,  under  General  Henry  M.  Teller's  supervision,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  first  organization  of  the  kind  that  went  forth 
into  the  field.  The  Indians,  whose  scouts  had  observed  the  movement,  now 
seeing  that  it  was  evident  that  the  white  people  liad  been  forewarned  of 
their  intended  raids,  abandoned  their  projected  campaign  and  again  turned 
their  attention  to  the  stage-coaches  and  wagon-trains  upon  the  Platte  River 
Trail.  The  old  trader,  Elbridge  Gerry,  who  then  was  living  upon  a  ranch, 
at  which  there  was  a  way-station  for  travel  on  the  Platte  River  Trail  about 
twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre,  had  received  the 
warning  in  the  evening  of  August  19th  from  two  Cheyenne  friends.  On 
the  next  day  he  rode  to  Deliver  and  reported  the  information  that  had  been 
given  him. 

Early  in  September,  the  Indian  Agent  at  Fort  Lyon  received  from 
an  Indian  encampment  in  the  upper  Smoky  Hill  country,  and  in  which 
there  were  some  six  hundred  warriors,  a  proposition  written  by  a  half-breed 
and  signed  "Black  Kettle  and  Other  Chiefs'",  to  make  peace,  provided  that 
the  agi-eement  should  include  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Arapahoes,  Apaches, 
and  Sioux.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Kettle  (a  southern  Cheyenne 
chieftain)  and  the  "Other  Chiefs"  had  been  authorized  thus  to  speak  and 
act  for  the  tribes  they  professed  to  represent,  as  a  general  peace  would  at 
that  time  have  lieen  commonly  regarded  as  too  important  a  matter  to  be 
proposed  in  this  off-hand  fashion.     The  chiefs  also  offered  to  surrender  some 
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white  women  and  children  whom  tlieir  raiders  had  taken  in  tlieir  forays, 
in  exchange  for  Indian  prisoners  tliey  pretended  to  believe  were  held  at 
Denver.  One  white  woman,  a  Mrs.  Snyder,  who  had  been  captured  a  few 
weeks  before,  had  killed  herself  rather  than  further  to  endure  the  horrible 
conditions  of  her  captivity.  However,  an  arrangement  was  effected  for  the 
Kettle  and  his  associates,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  White  Antelope  (the 
Kettle's  brother)  and  Bull  Bear  (another  Cheyenne),  and  Neva  and  Bosse, 
of  Left  Hand's  band  of  Arapahoes.  to  go  to  Denver  for  a  peace-talk.  The 
Indians  delivered  to  the  commandant  of  Fort  Lyon  four  of  their  prisoners, 
and  promised  soon  to  give  up  three  more,  who  were  held  in  another  Indian 
encampment  on  the  Smoky  Hill.  It  appears  that  the  two  Indian  leaders. 
Black  Kettle  and  Left  Hand,  were  opposed  to  the  war,  had  not  personally 
taken  part  in  the  depredations,  and  had  endeavored  to  restrain  their  war- 
riors from  engaging  in  them. 

Proceeding  to  Denver,  under  an  escort,  the  five  chieftains  held  a  coun- 
cil with  Governor  Evans,  Colonel  Chivington  and  some  others  of  the  white 
leaders,  on  the  28th  of  September,  but  out  of  which  came  nothing  more  than 
talk.  Black  Kettle  harangued  the  gathering,  reciting  the  gi-ievances  of  his 
people.  He  made  no  denial  of  the  participation  by  some  of  them  in  recent 
slaughters  and  burnings,  and  was  unable  to  giuirantee  better  conduct  by 
these  in  the  future ;  but  endeavored  to  excuse  his  tribe  as  a  whole  by  insist- 
ing that  such  acts  were  the  work  of  the  impetuous  and  uncontrollable  young 
men,  who  would  not  heed  the  counsels  of  their  elders.  He  was  followed  by 
Bull  Bear,  who  was  more  boastful  than  penitent,  but  asserted  that  the  con- 
certed purpose  to  drive  all  the  white  people  out  of  the  western  country  had 
originated  with  the  Sioux.  Governor  Evans,  in  his  response,  expressed  to 
the  Indians  his  great  desire  and  hope  for  peace,  yet  warned  them  of  the 
certain  consequences  of  continued  warfare  on  their  part.  x\fter  the  Gov- 
ernor had  spoken.  Colonel  Chivington  addressed  the  chieftains,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  said  that  while  he  was  "not  a  big  war-chief"  all  the 
soldiers  in  the  country  were  at  his  command,  and  that  his  "rule  of  fighting 
white  men  or  Indians  is  to  fight  them  until  they  lay  down  their  arms  and 
submit  to  military  authority".  The  council  then  broke  up,  without  having 
agreed  upon  any  new  policy  for  the  future,  and  the  chiefs  were  escorted 
back  to  Fort  Lyon.  A  few  days  later.  Governor  Evans  set  out  for  Wash- 
ington, leaving  the  direction  of  the  Territory's  public  affairs  to  Acting  Gov- 
ernor Elbert  and  Colonel  Chivington,  and  did  not  return  to  Colorado  until 
the  following  April. 

Having  been  informed  of  the  arrangements  for  this  conference.  Gen- 
eral Curtis,  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  held,  telegi-aphed  to  Colonel  Chiving- 
ton his  protest,  which  was  equivalent  to  an  order,  against  any  concessions 
to  the  Indians.  "I  shall  require  bad  Indians  delivered  up",  said  he;  "res- 
toration of  equal  numbers  of  stock,  also  hostages  to  secure.  I  want  no 
peace  till  Indians  suffer  more.  ...  I  fear  agents  of  Interior  Depart- 
ment [the  Indian  Agents]  will  be  ready  to  make  presents  too  soon.  It 
is  better  to  chastise  before  giving  anything  but  a  little  tobacco  to  talk 
over.  Ko  peace  must  be  made  without  my  direction".  Governor  Evans, 
in  a  report  of  the  meeting  that  he  sent  to  the  Indian  Agent  at  Fort  Lyon, 
said  that  his  principal  purpose  in  consenting  to  it  was  to  learn,  if  possible, 
something  of  the  intentions  and  temper  of  the  Indians,  and  not  with  a 
view  of  entering  into  a  treaty  with  them  or  of  offering  them  any  terms. 
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In  the  forepart  of  the  preceding  montli,  the  Governor  had  received 
authority  from  Wasliington  to  enlist  and  organize,  to  be  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service,  the  regiment  of  volunteers  for  one  hundred  days 
that  he  had  proposed  in  the  previous  June.  The  Territorial  militia-law 
had  not  worked  well,  chiefly  because  it  provided  neither  pay  for  the  men 
nor  compensation  for  their  horses ;  and  also  had  proved  defective  in  other 
respects.  At  the  time  of  the  conference  with  Black  Kettle  and  his  fellow- 
chieftains,  the  new  organization,  which  was  designated  as  the  Third  Regi- 
ment of  Colorado  Volunteer  Cavalry,  with  George  L.  Shoup,  formerly  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  First  Colorado  (and  who,  in  long-after  years  became  a 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Idaho),  as  Colonel,  had  been  re- 
cruited nearly  to  two-thirds  of  the  full  strength  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  and 
the  men  were  in  camp  in  Denver  impatiently  waiting  for  horses,  arms  and 
other  equipment.  These  were  not  received  until  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  by  the  time  the  regiment  was  made  ready  for  the  field  about  one-half 
of  the  term  of  enlistment  had  expired.  The  earlier  of  the  recruits,  with 
such  arms  as  could  be  provided  for  them,  had  formed  a  part  of  the  force 
that  was  sent  out  from  Denver  when  tlie  settled  parts  of  the  Territory  were 
threatened  by  the  Indians  who  had  gathered  on  Beaver  Creek,  in  the  last 
half  of  August.  Some  companies  of  the  Third  were  employed  in  October 
in  protecting  the  Platte  River  Trail  against  the  Indians,  but  about  the  end 
of  that  month  the  regiment  moved  from  Denver  and  went  into  camp  in  a 
locality  on  Bijou  Creek,  near  the  head  of  that  stream,  where  it  remained 
until  after  the  middle  of  November. 

The  conditions  along  the  routes  to  the  Missouri  River  having  become, 
early  in  that  autumn,  much  worse  than  they  had  been  during  the  summer, 
white  people  who  now  travelled  either  course  took  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
even  though  they  were  under  the  protection  of  a  strong  military  escort. 
Civilian  travel  by  way  of  the  Arkansas  River  trails  practically  had  ceased 
by  the  end  of  September.  While  the  Indians  had  not,  as  yet,  done  much 
mischief  to  the  overland  telegraph  line,  they  had  greatly  interrupted  com- 
munications with  the  East  by  mail.  Whenever  they  captured  a  stage-coach 
they  rifled  the  mail-bags  of  whatever  was  of  value  in  Indian  eyes  and  scat- 
tered the  remainder  of  the  contents  over  the  prairie,  there  to  be  blown  far 
and  wide  by  the  winds.  Such  provisions  and  other  supplies  as  were  not 
produced  in  Colorado  now  were  running  low  everywhere  in  the  Territory, 
and  their  prices  had  advanced  in  corresponding  ratio. 

There  was  in  that  year  a  considerable  movement  of  emigi-ants  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  those  who  had  made  an  early  start  from  the  Missouri 
crossed  the  danger-zone  before  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  became  fla- 
grant. But  a  large  body  of  them  was  detained  at  the  river  through  the 
summer,  waiting  for  the  storm  to  "blow  over."  However,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  autumn,  a  number  of  these,  who  thought  they  could  not  afford  longer 
to  delay,  decided  to  run  the  hazards  of  the  journey,  most  of  them  traveling 
in  companies  larger  than  usual.  It  was  only  in  exceptional  instances  that 
any  of  these  organizations  succeeded  in  getting  through  without  loss,  and 
some  of  the  weaker  were  annihilated ;  but  the  total  of  those  slain  never  was 
ascertained.  According  to  an  estimate  made  early  in  November,  about  fifty 
white  persons,  mainly  wayfarers  on  the  routes  to  the  Missouri  River,  had 
been  killed  in  Colorado  by  Indians  since  the  preceding  spring. 

After  Black  Kettle  and  his  fellow-chieftains  returned  to  Fort  Lyon 
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from  the  conference  at  Denver,  they  proceeded  to  their  encampment  in 
the  Smoky  Hill  country,  where  they  reported  the  barren  outcome  of  their 
mission.  About  the  middle  of  October,  Left  Hand's  band  of  Arapahoes 
removed  to  Fort  Lyon,  where  they  turned  over  to  the  commandant  of  the 
post  some  twenty  horses  and  mules,  and  a  small  assortment  of  arms,  that 
constituted  a  part  of  the  plunder  their  young  men  had  acquired  in  recent 
months.  After  having  rationed  them  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  comman- 
dant told  them  that  he  could  do  so  no  longer,  and  advised  them  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  camp  somewhere  on  Sand  Creek,  a  nortliern  affluent  of 
the  Arkansas,  and  which  discharges  into  that  river  at  a  point  about  eight 
miles  below  Lamar,  the  present  county  seat  of  our  Prowers  County.  Heed- 
ing the  suggestion,  the  Arapahoes  now  went  into  a  locality  on  Sand  Creek, 
nearly  forty  miles  northeasterly  from  Fort  Lyon,  where  they  set  up  their 
lodges.  Shortly  afterward,  they  were  joined  there  by  Black  Kettle's  band 
of  Cheyennes,  the  two  groups  forming  a  village  having  a  population  of  six 
or  seven  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  and  which  was  upon  the 
reservation  that  had  been  set  apart  for  the  Arapahoes  and  southern  Chey- 
ennes several  years  before.  Whether  these  bands  believed  they  were  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  and  warning  that  Governor  Evans  had  pro- 
claimed early  in  the  preceding  August  to  Indians  inclined  to  be  or  to  be- 
come friendly,  and  therefore  also  believed  that  they  were  now  under  the 
protection  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Lyon,  or  whether  this  return  to  the 
reservation  was  intended  to  be  temporary,  as  well  as  preparatory  to  a 
renewal  of  active  hostilities  by  their  "young  men,"  never  has  been  certainly 
determined.  But  the  trend  of  probability  is  that  they  had  assumed  that 
whatever  of  wrong  for  which  they  were  responsible  now  was  to  be  con- 
doned, and  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  by  the  whites  as  peaceable  Indi- 
ans. But  however  this  may  have  been,  their  movement  to  Sand  Creek  was 
followed  by  the  most  direful  tragedy  that  ever  occurred  upon  Colorado's 
soil,  or  elsewhere  during  that  period  of  warfare  between  white  men  and  red. 

Appearing  to  have  been  governed  by  General  Curtis'  announced  policy 
to  make  no  peace  "till  Indians  suffer  more,"  Colonel  Chivington  had,  since 
the  fruitless  conference  at  Denver,  resolved  to  give  some  effect  to  that 
policy,  and  to  this  end  began  late  in  October  to  make  ready  for  striking 
the  blow  before  the  rigors  of  winter  had  set  in.  Having  completed  his 
preparations  by  the  middle  of  November  (1864),  he  took  personal  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  he  had  organized  to  attack  the  Cheyennes  and  Ara- 
pahoes who  were  encamped  on  Sand  Creek,  and  thus  give  to  all  hostile 
Indians  an  example  of  his  method  of  making  war  upon  them,  which  he  had 
outlined  in  his  brief  address  to  Black  Kettle  and  the  other  chiefs  at  the 
Denver  meeting. 

With  the  greater  part  of  Colonel  Shoup's  Third  Colorado  Cavalry  and 
several  companies  of  the  First  Colorado  Cavalry,  together  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  Colonel  Chivington  left  the  Tliird's  encampment,  near  the 
head  of  Bijou  Creek,  and  started  for  Fort  Lyon.  Proceeding  rapidly,  but 
with  the  utmost  caution,  the  command  marclied  southward  to  the  Arkansas 
and  thence  down  the  left  bank  of  that  river  to  the  fort,  which  was  reached 
in  the  morning  of  November  88th.  Chivington  appears  to  have  refrained 
from  imparting  his  destination  and  purpose  to  any  person  in  Colorado — 
not  even  to  Colonel  Shoup ;  he  had  arrested  and  detained  every  one  whom  he 
encountered  while  on  the  march,  lest  information  of  his  force  and  move- 
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nients  might  reach  the  Indians  through  some  of  these;  and  his  coming  to 
Fort  L3'on  was  wholly  without  the  knowledge  of  its  commandant.  Imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival  there,  Chivington  placed  a  cordon  of  his  troops 
around  the  fort,  with  orders  to  prevent  the  exit  from  it  of  any  of  its  in- 
mates, lest  someone  of  its  hangers-on.  suspecting  the  object  of  his  expedition, 
should  make  off  to  the  Indian  village  and  warn  its  people. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  with  a  reenforcement  of  125  men  and  two 
small  pieces  of  artiller}'  from  the  fort,  Chivington  set  out  upon  his  march 
to  the  Arapahoe-Cheyenne  encampment,  which  he  surprised  at  sunrise  in 
the  next  morning,  when  many  of  the  Indians  still  were  in  their  lodges. 
Before  leaving  Fort  Lyon,  he  had  revealed  to  his  officers  and  men  his 
intention  to  make  an  example  of  the  Indians  on  Sand  Creek,  and  also  told 
them  that  they  were  not  to  take  any  prisoners — that  they  were  not  to  spare 
any  red  human  being  in  the  village. 

Fire,  both  of  musketry  and  artillery,  instantly  was  opened  upon  the 
dismayed  occupants  of  the  encampment,  and  a  detachment  of  First  Colorado 
men  cut  off  and  stampeded  the  Indians'  horses,  without  which  the  latter 
were  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  making  resistance.  But  in  their 
surprise  the  fighting-men  of  the  village  did  not  at  once  attempt  a  defense, 
while  some  made  none  thereafter,  and  most  of  them  at  the  moment  appeared 
to  believe  the  attack  to  be  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  white  men — that 
the  latter  had  supposed  them  to  be  a  red-handed  war-part}'.  A  sickening 
slaughter  now  ensued,  with  upward  of  one  hundred  of  the  warriors  fighting 
desperately  for  their  lives  and  those  of  their  dependents,  but  as  they  were 
overwhelmingly  outnumbered,  they  could  not  check  the  onslaught.  White 
Antelope  and  several  of  his  men  were  killed  as  they  were  running  toward 
the  troops  with  their  hands  high  upraised,  in  token  of  peaceable  intentions, 
and  shouting  "Stop!"  "Stop!";  and  Left  Hand  was  shot  down  as  he  stood 
with  arms  folded  and  loudly  declaring  that  he  would  not  fight  men  for 
whom  he  had  always  had  a  feeling  of  strong  friendship.  Terrified  children 
and  some  of  the  women  huddled  in  groups,  which  became  the  targets  fof 
many  guns,  and  these  helpless  creatures  were  despatched  in  heaps.  The 
men  literally  obeyed  Chivington's  orders  to  take  no  prisoners,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  thai  any  of  their  officers  interposed  an  attempt  to  modify,  in 
behalf  of  women  and  children,  the  revolting  inhumanity  of  the  instnictions. 
Major  Anthony  stated  afterward  that  "when  the  encampment  was  first  ob- 
served, the  troops,  believing  that  here  lay  the  perpetrators  of  all  the  atroci- 
ties they  had  known  or  read  of,  the  capture  of  innocent  women  and  children, 
and  the  terrible  fates  visited  upon  them;  the  constant  interi-uptions  of 
communication  with  the  East,  and  the  horrors  which  had  been  related  by 
eye-witnesses,  they  plunged  at  once  into  the  fray  with  the  single  purpose 
of  destroying  these  fiends."  Wounded  Indians  were  killed  as  they  lay, 
regardless  of  sex  or  of  age.  Scalping  and  mutilating  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
next  followed.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  after  their  return  from  the  cam- 
paign, said  that  all  were  scalped,  and  that  many  of  the  bodies  were  slashed 
or  cut  into  pieces  in  the  most  shocking  manner,  but  others  were  of  the 
belief  that  such  savagery  was  exceptional  and  not  the  rule.  Howev.er,  the 
burden  of  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  the  slaughter  was  attended  by  some 
circumstances  almost  as  horrible  as  any  practised  by  the  Indians  in  their 
most  atrocious  warfare.  For  example,  in  the  Federal  investigation  of  the 
hideous  affair,  instituted  in  the  following  winter,  the  old  trader,  John  S. 
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Smith,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  town  companies  that  founded  the 
city  of  Denver,  and  was  in  tlie  village  when  it  was  attacked,  testified  to 
this  in  these  words:  "I  saw  bodies  worse  mutilated  than  any  I  ever  saw 
before;  the  women  cut  all  to  pieces;  scalped;  their  brains  knocked  out; 
children  two  or  three  months  old ;  all  ages  lying  there,  from  sucking  infants 
up  to  warriors."'" 

Before  noonday.  Black  Kettle,  with  not  far  from  two  hundred  of  his 
people,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  men,  succeeded  in  breaking  away 
and  escaping,  although  they  were  followed  and  peppered  for  some  miles  by 
detachments  of  their  ruthless  enemies.  A  number  of  smaller  parties  at- 
tempted to  do  likewise,  but  most  of  these  were  pursued  until  every  member 
of  them  was  shot  down.  The  bloody  work  was  continued  up  to  about  two 
o"clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  seemed  that  there  was  nothing  more  within 
sight  to  kill.  But  it  was  said  that  some  women  and  children  were  found 
secreted  in  lodges  when  the  troops  were  ransacking  the  encampment  and 
were  led  out  and  pitilessly  dispatched. 

Xo  one  took  the  trouble  definitely  to  learn  the  number  of  Indians 
who  were  killed  in  this  tragic  affair;  but,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the 
estimates  as  to  the  extent  of  the  slaughter  varied  greatly.  Beside  the  dead 
upon  the  village-ground,  the  lines  of  pursuit  of  the  parties  that  broke  away 
and  fled  from  it  were  strewn  with  other  bodies.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  impression  among  Chivington's  troops  that  about  two-thirds  of 
the  victims  were  women  and  children.  This  is  quite  probable;  for,  in  such 
an  assault  as  this  upon  a  savage  community,  consisting  of  both  sexes,  of  all 
ages,  between  those  of  infants  in  arms  and  those  that  had  extended  into  far- 
advanced  years,  the  greater  part  of  the  number  of  the  assailed  who  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  death  certainly  would  be  men. 

But  the  purposes  of  the  attack  had  not  been  accomplished  without  cas- 
ualties among  Colonel  Chivington's  men,  of  whom  ten  were  killed  upon 
the  field,  and  thirty-eight  wounded.  Four  of  the  wounded  died  from  their 
injuries  a  few  days  later,  at  Fort  Lyon. 

After  having  sent  his  dead  and  wounded  to  that  post  with  Major  An- 
thony's part  of  the  command.  Colonel  Chivington  with  his  original  force 
moved  to  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  below  Fort  Lyon,  to  hunt  for  a  band  of 
Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  that  was  understood  to  be  imder  the  leadership 
of  Little  Eaven,  an  Arapahoe  chieftain  of  unusual  attainments  on  the 
better  side,  and  who,  before  the  outbreak,  was  noted  for  his  friendliness  and 
kindness  to  white  men.  After  a  few  days  of  failure  by  marching  and  scout- 
ing to  find  Little  Eaven  and  his  adherents,  who  were  supposed  to  be  lodged 
near  the  river  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kansas  border.  Colonel  Chivington 
abandoned  this  enterprise.  As  his  supplies  were  insufiicient  to  a  prolonged 
outing,  and  also  as  the  term  of  the  Third  Eegiment's  enlistment  had  about 
reached  its  limit,  he  now  turned  the  course  of  his  march  and  made  his  way 
back  to  Denver. 

When  the  particulars  of  the  slaughter  at  Sand  Creek  became  known, 
an  outcry  of  mingled  horror  and  indignation  was  raised  throughout  the 
northern  States.  Chivington  and  his  men  were  denounced  as  fiends  in- 
carnate, as  more  savage  than  the  worst  of  the  Indians,  as  reproaches  to  civi- 
lization and  disgraces  to  mankind.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  belief  that 
the  leaders  of  these  Indians  had  been  cowed  in  the  conference  at  Denver, 
and  liad,  after  their  return  therefrom  to  their  people,  resolved  to  quit  the 
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war-path,  return  to  their  reservation,  and  thereafter  remain  peaceable; 
that  they  had  accepted  and  followed  the  advice  of  Governor  Evans,  given 
some  three  months  before,  and  voluntarily  had  placed  themselves  under  his 
protection  and  that  of  the  United  States  military  forces  in  Colorado  in  ac- 
cordance therewith ;  and  that  the  "Battle"  of  Sand  Creek  therefore  was  "a 
cold-blooded  massacre  of  helpless  people,  whose  condition  was  that  of  pris- 
oners.'"' The  feeling  was  intensified  by  Chivington's  exaggeration  of  the 
number  of  Indians  his  command  had  killed  in  the  tragedy.  Early  in  Janu- 
ary (1865),  Congress,  by  a  resolution,  directed  that  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion be  made  of  "the  late  attack  by  Colorado  volunteers,  under  Colonel 
Chivington,  on  a  village  of  the  Cheyenne  tribe  of  Indians,  near  Fort 
Lyon."' 

In  his  official  report  of  the  expedition,  written  at  Denver  on  December 
16th,  "in  the  flush  of  his  victory,"  Chivington  said  that  there  were  "between 
five  and  six  hundred  Indians  left  dead  upon  the  field" ;  and  added  that  "it 
may,  perhaps,  be  unnecessary  to  state  that  I  captured  no  prisoners."  In 
testimony  taken  during  the  investigation,  when  the  affair  had  taken  on  an 
aspect  different  from  that  of  the  "victory  on  the  glorious  field  of  Sand 
Creek,"  there  were  wide  variations  of  opinion  as  to  the  total  of  the  Indian 
"losses,"  which  meant  "killed,"  as  there  was  none  to  be  reckoned  as 
"wounded."  One  witness  said  he  counted  upon  the  village-ground  "four 
hundred  and  fifty  warriors  dead,"  to  say  nothing  of  old  men  and  women 
and  children.  The  lower  estimate  was  that  of  Major  Anthony,  who  said 
he  supposed  that  "about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Indians  were  killed." 
The  probability  is  that  the  facts  are  to  be  represented  by  figures  lying  some- 
where between  250  and  300. 

As  to  the  number  of  warriors  who  "returned  our  fire,"  estimates  again 
are  at  variance,  as  they  range  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.  Trader  Smith,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was  in  the  village  at  the  time, 
testified  that  the  total  of  its  fighting-men  was  "about  two  hundred."  But, 
as  I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  not  all  the  warriors  took  part  in  the  re- 
sistance. 

The  uncertainties  of  "the  Sand  Creek  affair"  also  extend  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  village  when  it  was  attacked,  and  to  the  strength  of  Cliiving- 
ton's  command.  In  his  report,  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  that  officer 
said  the  encampment  contained  "between  900  and  1,000  Indians."  Trader 
Smith  testified  that  the  village  consisted  of  "one  hundred  families  of  Chey- 
ennes,  and  six  or  eight  lodges  of  Arapahoes — in  all,  about  five  hundred 
men,  women  and  children."  ^lajor  Anthony  stated  that  the  band  of  Ara- 
pahoes which  he  had,  about  the  end  of  October,  advised  to  locate  on  Sand 
Creek,  numbered  "six  hundred  and  fifty-two"  men,  women  and  children, 
but  testified  that  when  the  attack  was  made  there  were  "about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  lodges  of  Indians,  mostly  Cheyennes,"  in  the  encampment. 
If  both  Smith  and  Anthony  were  anv-where  near  correctness  in  their  state- 
ments, these  imply  that  most  of  the  Arapahoes  had  gone  elsewhere  before 
the  coming  of  Chivington.  However,  it  seems  most  probable  that  on  the 
day  of  the  attack  there  were  at  least  six  hundred  red  people  in  the  village, 
and  that  a  majority  of  them  were  Cheyennes.  Chivington  said  in  his  report, 
of  December  16th,  that  when  he  struck  these  Indians  "there  were  in  my 
command  about  500  men  of  the  Third  Eegiment,  and  about  250  of  the 
First  Colorado;  Anthony's  battalion  of  the  First  Colorado,  and  Lieutenant 
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Wilson's  battalion  of  the  First  Colorado;  in  all,  about  1,000  men."'  Major 
Anthony  testified  that  Chivington's  force,  when  it  arrived  at  Fort  Lyon, 
"consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  First  Begiment  of  Colorado  Cavalry,  and' about 
sis  hundred  men  of  the  Third  Colorado  Cavalry;  numbering  in  all  in 
the  neighborhood  of  seven  hundred  men,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery" ;  and 
added  tliat  he  "joined  them  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery." 

One  of  the  specifications  in  the  denunciations  of  Chivington  charged 
him  with  having  ignored  a  white  flag  that  had  been  raised  by  Black  Kettle 
a  few  minutes  before  fire  was  opened  upon  the  encampment.  Trader  Smith 
testified  as  follows  as  to  the  presence  of  the  white  flag : 

'•As  soon  as  the  troops  neve  discovered  the  Indians  eommenced  flocking  to  the 
lodge  of  the  head  chief  [Black  Kettle]  in  the  part  of  the  camp  where  I  was,  when 
he  ran  up  his  flag.  He  had  had  a  large  American  flag  presented  to  him  some  years 
before,  and  under  this  he  had  likewise  a  small  white  flag. ' ' 

In  the  report  of  the  Congressional  Committee  it  is  said  that  an  Ameri- 
can flag  had  been  presented  to  Black  Kettle  some  years  before  by  Indian 
Commissioner  W.  H.  Greenwood,  together  with  a  small  white  flag,  and 
that  Greenwood  had  told  the  chief  to  run  these  up,  with  the  American  flag 
above  the  white,  in  case  he  should  meet  American  troops.  Some  other  wit- 
nesses in  the  investigation  said  that  they  had  noticed  such  flags  flying  over 
a  lodge,  but  most  of  Chivington's  men  denied  that  they  were  to  be  seen. 
However,  assuming  the  affirmative  testimony  to  be  true,  and  admitting,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  white  flag  should  have  been  respected,  for  the 
moment,  at  least,  some  of  Black  Kettle's  braves  recently  had  been  engaged 
in  cruel  warfare  against  the  starred  and  striped  banner  under  which  he  now 
sought  to  protect  them. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  these  Indians  in  going  to 
Sand  Creek,  and  whatever  the  sentiments  and  purposes  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  may  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  their  wrecked  village 
yielded  proof,  in  the  form  of  scalps,  that  some  of  its  warriors  lately  had 
taken  part  in  one  or  more  murderous  forays.  The  Surgeon  of  the  Third 
Regiment  testified  that  a  soldier  brought  to  him,  after  the  last  shot  had 
been  fired,  "five  or  six  white  scalps,"  which  the  man  had  found  in  a  lodge. 
"One  or  two  of  these  white  scalps,"  said  the  Surgeon,  "I  think  could  not 
have  been  taken  from  the  head  more  than  ten  days.  The  skin  of  the  flesh 
attached  to  the  hair  was  quite  moist.  I  examined  these  scalps  closely,  my 
attention  having  been  called  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been  recently 
taken."  The  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  same  regiment  testified  that  he  saw 
"many  white  scalps"  in  the  village.  "I  have  no  idea  how  many,"  he  de- 
posed, "though  there  were  a  great  many.  There  were  some  that  looked  as 
if  they  might  have  been  taken  some  time ;  others  not  so  long,  and  one  that 
I  saw,  not  over  five  to  eight  days  old  at  farthest."  The  clerk  of  the  Third 
Regiment's  Lieutenant-Colonel  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  large  number  of 
scalps  of  white  men,  women,  and  children  taken  from  a  bundle  of  buffalo 
robes  that  lay  in  a  lodge.  "I  saw  one  scalp  in  particular,"  said  he,  "that 
had  been  entirely  cut  off  the  head  [that  is,  all  the  hair-bearing  skin  of  the 
skull]  of  a  white  female,  all  the  hair  being  with  it.  The  hair  was  a  beau- 
tiful auburn,  and  very  long  and  thick.  There  were  two  holes  in  the  front 
part  of  the  scalp"  [evidence  that  the  victim  had  been  killed  by  a  rifle  ball]. 
Many  other  men  of  Chivington's  command,  upon  their  return  to  Denver, 
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told  of  the  plentitude  of  white  scalps  in  the  village.  Beside  these  gruesome 
objects,  there  was  found  a  gi-eat  number  and  variety  of  tilings  that  had 
been  plundered  from  white  people,  but  of  which  more  or  less  may  have 
been  spoils  taken  in  depredations  before  these  Indians  came  to  Sand  Creek. 
It  was  said  by  those  who  approved  Chivington's  ghastly  "example,"  that 
Indians  known  by  all  to  be  actively  hostile  had  visited  the  Sand  Creek  en- 
campment lately  and  shared  with  its  people  a  lot  of  plunder  they  had 
captured  in  a  recent  swoop  upon  a  wagon-train.  The  troops  carried  away, 
as  trophies,  many  of  the  Indians"  belongings — buffalo  robes,  blankets,  arms, 
trinkets,  and  whatever  else  struck  their  fancy. 

If  the  Sand  Creek  Indians  really  were  not  friendly,  and  meditated  an 
early  resumption  of  warfare  on  their  part,  they  were  singularly  lacking  in 
wariness.  If  they  still  had  been  in  communication  and  affiliation  with 
bands  of  their  race  that  were  killing  and  burning,  they  should  have  known 
that  this  soon  would  come  to  the  ears  of  the  whites;  and  if  they  were  pre- 
paring to  rejoin  these,  it  becomes  difficult  to  account  for  their  ignorance  of 
the  movements  of  Chivington's  force,  which  so  plainly  meant  trouble  for 
Indians  somewhere.  Under  such  circumstances  as  then  existed,  it  would 
seem,  were  they  bent  upon  going  forth  again,  that  they  would  have  been 
more  cautious  upon  the  one  hand  and  more  watchful  upon  the  other.  No 
great  number  of  effective  weapons  nor  any  large  quantity  of  ammunition 
were  found  among  the  wreckage  of  their  village ;  nearly  all  of  such  equip- 
ment as  they  had  possessed  appearing  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  those 
of  their  number  who  had  succeeded  in  escaping. 

Colonel  Chivington  and  has  troops  were  given  a  hearty  welcome  by  the 
citizens  of  Denver  upon  their  return  to  that  city,  and  the  work  of  their 
campaign  was  a  for  a  time  generally  approved  by  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory. The  common  feeling  was  one  of  great  relief,  as  it  was  believed  that 
the  "moral  effect"  of  the  severe  punishment  that  had  been  inflicted  upon 
the  Cheyennes  and  the  Arapahoes  at  Sand  Creek  certainly  would  deter  the 
rest  of  the  Indians  of  the  central  plains  from  attempting  a  concerted  descent 
upon  the  Colorado  communities,  and  which,  with  all  the  horrors  that  usu- 
ally attended  such  an  inroad,  had  appeared  inevitable.  Therefore,  "the 
Sand  Creek  affair"  for  a  while  was  regarded  only  as  an  important  conflict  by 
which  the  redhanded  and  merciless  Indians  had  been  given  a  lesson  they 
should  not  forget,  and  Chivington  and  his  men  were  hailed  by  the  great 
majority  as  deliverers  of  the  people  from  an  impending  peril.  The  Terri- 
tory's Third  Legislative  Assembly',  as  a  body,  joined  in  the  expressions  of 
approbation.  In  a  joint  resolution,  that  was  approved  by  Acting  Governor 
Elbert  on  February  26,  1865,  the  Assembly  resolved — 

' '  That  the  present  eommandant  of  the  District  of  Colorado,  Col.  J.  M.  Chiv- 
in;;ton,  has  discharged  the  important  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  commandant  of 
this  District,  ablv  and  skillfully,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  people  residing  -ivithin 
this  District  are  due  him  for  the  same. 

"That  the  thanks  of  this  Legislative  Assembly  are  hereby  tendered  to  Colonel 
Chivington  for  the  able  and  patriotic  manner  in  which  he  lias  discharged  his  duties 
as  commandant  of  this  District,  and  that  the  thanks  of  this  Legislative  body  are 
also  tendered  to  the  Colorado  troops  for  their  zeal  in  supjiorting  the  civil  officers 
of  this   Territory,  and  maintaining  the  honor  of  the   Xational  Flag. 

"That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  Col.  J.  M.  Chivington,  commanding 
this  District,  with  the  request  that  the  same  be  read  to  his  command,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Territory  be  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  same  to  Col.  J.  H. 
Ford,  to  be  read  in  like  manner,  and  also  that  a  copy  be  furnished  to  the  different 
newspapers  of  the  Territory  for  public'ation. " 
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The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  War  after  its  investigation  of  the  "Battle  of  Sand  Creek"  were 
widely  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  views  and  sentiments  of  the  Colorado 
people  and  those  of  their  Assembly.  This  committee,  which  did  not  make 
its  report  until  the  following  May,  after  reciting  at  length  its  understanding 
of  the  circumstances  that  culminated  in  that  tragedy,  and  dwelling  upon 
the  revolting  particulars  of  the  attack,  declared  that  the  deeds  committed 
under  Chivington's  orders  "were  such,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  never  before 
disgraced  the  acts  of  men  claiming  to  be  civilized" ;  that  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  Indians  afforded  "evidence  of  the  fiendish  malignity  and  cruelty  of  the 
officers  who  had  so  sedulously  and  carefully  plotted  the  massacre,  and  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  so  faithfully  acted  out  the  spirit  of  these  officers" ;  that 
"it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  beings  in  the  fonn  of  men,  and  disgi-acing  the 
uniform  of  United  States  soldiers  and  officers,  could  commit  or  countenance 
the  commission  of  such  acts  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  as  are  detailed  in  the 
testimony";  and  that — 

"As  to  Colonel  Chivington,  your  committee  can  hardly  find  fitting  terms  to  describe 
his  conduct.  Wearing  the  uniform  of  the  United  States,  which  should  be  the  emblem 
of  justice  and  humanity;  holding  the  important  position  of  commander  of  a  military 
district,  and  therefore  having  the  honor  of  the  government  to  that  extent  in  his 
keeping,  he  deliberately  planned  and  executed  a  foul  and  dastardly  massacre  which 
would  have  disgraced  the  veriest  savage  among  those  who  were  the  victims  of  his 
cruelty.  Having  full  knowledge  of  their  friendly  character,  having  himself  been 
instrumental  to  some  extent  in  placing  them  in  their  position  of  fancied  security, 
he  took  advantage  of  their  inapprehension  and  defenseless  condition  to  gratify  the 
worst  passions  that  ever  cursed  the  heart  of  man.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  desire 
for  poiitical  preferment  prompted  him  to  this  cowardly  act;  that  he  supposed  that 
by  pandering  to  the  inflamed  passions  of  an  excited  population  he  could  recommend 
himself  to  their  regard  and  consideration.  Others  think  it  was  to  avoid  being  sent 
where  there  was  more  of  danger  and  hard  service  to  be  performed ;  that  he  was  willing 
to  get  up  a  show  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  by  committing  himself  acts 
which  savages  themselves  would  never  premeditate.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
motive,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authority  of  this  government  will  never  again  be 
disgraced  by  acts  such  as  he  and  those  acting  with  him  have  been  guilty  of  commit- 
ting. .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  he  surprised  and  murdered,  in  cold  blood,  the  unsus- 
pecting men,  women  and  children  on  Sand  Creek,  who  had  every  reason  to  believe  they 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  authorities,  and  then  returned  to 
Denver  and  boasted  of  the  brave  deeds  he  and  the  men  under  his  command  had 
performed.     .     .     . 

' '  In  conclusion,  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  the  cause  of  justice  and  upholding  the  honor  of  the  nation,  prompt  and 
energetic  measures  should  at  once  be  taken  to  remove  from  oflSce  those  who  have 
thus  disgraced  the  government  by  whom  they  are  employed,  and  to  punish,  as  their 
crimes  desei-ve,  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  these  brutal  and  cowardly  acts. ' ' 

By  midsummer  of  1865,  a  reaction  of  public  sentiment  in  Colorado 
concerning  "the  Sand  Creek  affair"  had  set  in,  and  which  was  cultivated  by 
some  partisan  leaders  for  political  effect.  The  feeling  between  those  who 
now  denounced  the  "battle"  as  a  wanton  massacre  and  condemned  all  who 
had  been  engaged  in  it,  and  those  who  held  it  to  have  been  justified  and 
defended  Chivington  and  his  men  against  having  such  a  stigma  placed  upon 
them,  became  personal  and  of  intense  bitterness.  It  affected  business  rela- 
tions and  invaded  the  circles  of  social  intercourse;  and  in  the  Statehood 
movement  of  that  year  it  became  a  political  question.  Most  intense  partisan 
animosities  now  were  engendered,  and  the  matter  became  a  leading  issue. 
The  Republicans  placed  in  their  platform  a  plank  strongly  condemning  all 
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who  assailed  those  who  were  responsible  for  Sand  Creek ;  Ijut,  not  content  with 
this,  the  more  extreme  of  Colonel  Chivington's  defenders  held  a  convention 
and  nominated  a  Sand  Creek  ticket  for  State  officers  upon  a  Sand  Creek 
platform. 

At  no  time  did  Colonel  Chivington  attempt  to  evade  or  lessen  his 
responsibility  for  "the  Sand  Creek  affair.""  When  he  returned  to  Denver  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign  he  asserted  his  belief,  and  in  which  some  of  his 
officers  coincided,  tliat  it  had  saved  Colorado  from  a  devastating  invasion  by 
a  horde  of  the  plains  Indians,  and  that  it  would  cause  all  the  hostile  tribes 
now  to  sue  for  peace.  He  also  expressed  his  conviction  that  Indians,  to  be 
fought  successfully,  must  be  dealt  with  harshly;  and  that  one  crushing, 
merciless  blow,  sparing  neither  age,  sex  nor  condition,  would  prove  to  be 
the  more  merciful  method  of  warfare  lapon  them,  after  all;  that  such  were 
the  only  methods  that  Indians  could  and  would  understand  and  heed,  and 
that  in  the  end  his  way  of  fighting  them  would  save  not  only  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  white  people  from  frightful  forms  of  death,  but  would  be  less 
destructive  of  Indian  life,  if  that  were  worth  considering,  than  any  other. 

However,  Colonel  Cliivington"s  responsibility  for  the  tragedy  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  with  extreme  aversion  by  more  and  more  of  the  people 
of  Colorado,  as  time  went  on,  and  clouded  all  the  after-years  of  his  life. 
Sand  Creek  also  was  a  persistent  factor  among  the  circumstances  that  lim- 
ited the  political  career  of  Governor  Evans  to  his  term  as  Chief  Executive 
of  the  Territory,  although  he  was  in  no  manner  directly  answerable  for  it. 
As  I  have  already  said,  he  went  from  Denver  to  Washington  early  in  Octo- 
ber (186-4)  and  did  not  return  to  Colorado  until  the  following  April.  It 
is  most  probable  that  he  had  had  not  an  inkling  of  Colonel  Chivington"s 
intention  to  make  an  opportunity  for  putting  into  practice  his  theory  of 
warfare  against  Indians. 

But  Colonel  Chivington's  "example""  at  Sand  Creek  had  no  such  effect 
upon  the  Indians  as  that  which  he  had  anticipated.  News  of  the  tragedy 
was  spread  among  them  with  remarkable  swiftness,  and  infuriated  them  to 
the  highest  pitch.  All  the  roving  tribes  of  the  plains  were  drawn  together 
more  closely  than  ever  before,  and,  bent  upon  extreme  vengeance,  their  war- 
riors sallied  forth  as  hornets  swarm  out  to  attack  the  disturber  of  their 
nest.  Before  the  end  of  December  they  were  in  full  possession  of  the  cen- 
tral plains  from  the  eastern  border  of  the  Colorado  settlements  to  the  edge 
of  the  more  tliickly  peopled  parts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska ;  had  made  the 
routes  of  travel  between  the  Missouri  Eiver  and  the  mountains  trails  of 
blood  and  fire,  and  every  detachment  of  troops  that  had  been  guarding  them 
was  penned  within  its  stockade  and  dared  not  venture  out.  Many  of  the 
stage-stations  had  been  destroyed,  their  keepers  killed,  and  the  stage-com- 
pany's livestock  driven  off;  more  than  one  hundred  miles  of  the  overland 
telegraph  line  liad  been  wrecked,  and  from  beyond  the  parts  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  mentioned  above  all  communications  with  the  East  now  were  cut 
off.  The  uprising  was  becoming  the  most  formidable  ever  made  by  the 
American  Indians. 

The  conditions  in  Colorado  were  those  of  a  panic.  The  store  of  provi- 
sions, which,  already  depleted,  now  ran  lower  and  their  prices  rose  higher 
and  higher  as  they  dwindled,  while  the  winter  had  developed  into  one 
of  great  severity.  Tlie  Third  Regiment  of  Colorado  Cavalry,  the  prin- 
cipal service  of  which  had  been  rendered  in  the  Sand  Creek  campaign,  hav- 
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ing  been  mustered  out,  Acting  Governor  Elbert,  late  in  December,  issued 
a  call  for  sis  companies  of  mounted  volunteers  to  meet  the  emergency,  each 
to  consist  of  sixty  men,  and  the  organizaiton  to  be  commanded  by  Colonel 
Shoup,  formerly  of  the  Third  Cavalry.  But  the  bitter  denunciations  of  "the 
Sand  Creek  affair"  in  the  East  was  one  of  the  causes  that  deterred  men  from 
volunteering  again  to  fight  Indians.  Eesponses  to  Elbert's  call  were  slow, 
and  it  appeared  that  failure  was  to  attend  this  attempt  to  organize  a  force 
for  self-defense. 

On  January  4th  (1865),  Colonel  Thomas  Moonlight,  of  the  Eleventli 
Eegiment  of  Kansas  Volunteer  Cavalry,  succeeded  Chivington  in  command 
of  the  District  of  Colorado.  The  Legislative  Assembly  then  being  in  ses- 
sion. Colonel  Jloonlight  I'ecommended  that  the  Territorial  militia-law  be 
so  amended  as  to  provide  pay,  bounties,  and  compensate  for  horses  for  Ter- 
ritorial volunteers.  A  bill  to  that  effect  was  introduced  into  the  Assembly, 
but  notwithstanding  the  reasonableness  of  its  provisions  the  Assembly  hag- 
gled over  for  nearly  two  weeks,  without  having  come  to  an  agreement. 
Colonel  Moonlight  now  proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  Territory,  and  which 
was  to  continue  in  force  until  the  volunteers  called  for  were  enlisted  and 
organized.  All  business  and  occupations  except  that  of  dealing  in  the  dimin- 
ishing supply  of  necessities,  were  suspended.  So  the  mines  were  closed  and 
every  other  industry  stopped. 

Governor  Elbert  now  made  a  new  requisition,  which  called  for  seven 
companies  instead  of  six,  apportioned  as  follows:  Arapahoe  County,  two 
companies;  Gilpin,  two;  Jefferson,  one;  Clear  Creek,  one;  the  seventh  to 
be  furnished  jointly  by  Boulder,  Weld,  and  Larimer  Counties.  Colonel 
Moonlight's  drastic  methods  soon  produced  the  desired  results.  As  it  was 
known  that  a  lack  of  volunteers  would  be  made  up  by  a  draft,  the  quotas 
were  enrolled  within  a  month,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Samuel  E. 
Browne,  who  had  led  forth  a  company  of  militia  in  the  previous  summer. 

In  the  meantime  t]je  Indians  had  devastated  the  highway  between 
Denver  and  Julesburg,  and  death  and  destruction  now  marked  its  course. 
The  glare  from  burning  buildings  had  been  visible  from  Denver  at  night, 
and  the  tales  told  by  refugees  now  agitated  that  community  by  day.  The 
men,  women,  and  children  who  had  harbored  in  these  stations  and  had 
not  sought  and  found  safety  by  timely  flight  had  fallen  victims  to  savage 
fury.  Provisions  had  advanced  to  famine-prices  in  all  the  Colorado  towns; 
flour,  for  example,  was  selling  in  Denver  for  fifty  dollars  per  barrel.  In 
a  report  sent  from  Denver  on  February  2d  by  Colonel  Moonlight  to  Gen- 
eral Grenville  M.  Dodge,  who  had,  in  the  previous  month,  been  placed  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  Missouri,  which  included  the  District  of 
Colorado,  with  instructions  to  reopen  lines  of  communication,  the  former 
said: 

"The  Indians  are  bold  in  the  extreme.  Tliev  bave  burned  every  ranch  between 
Jiiiesburg  and  Valley  Station,  and  nearly  all  the  property  at  latter  place;  driven  off 
all  stock,  both  public  and  private.  These  Indians  are  led  by  white  men,  and  have 
complete  control  of  all  the  country  outside  my  district,  so  that  I  am  hemmed  in. 

' '  The  weather  has  been  very  severe  here  for  nearly  three  weeks ;  the  thermometer 
30  degrees  below  zero,  with  quite  a  fall  of  snow  on  the  ground.     .     .     . 

"Fort  Lyon  is  being  rapidly  fortified,  so  that  200  men  can  defend  it  against 
2,000  Indians.  Militia  companies  are  being  organized  all  over  the  settled  parts  of 
the  country  (under  penalty  of  being  pressed  into  service)  to  defend  the  frontier  set- 
tlements southward.     .     .     .     The  Indians  now  are  determined  to  make  it  a  war  of 
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extermination  and  nothing  short  of  5,000  men  can  make  it  extermination  for  them. 
' '  Major  Wynkoop  informed  me  from  Fort  Lyon  that  many  warriors  were  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Smoky  Hill  and  intended  attacking  all  the  settlements  as 
well  as  Denver.  Provisions,  owing  to  the  transportation  lines  being  cut  off,  are  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  as  well  as  labor  and  forage. ' ' 

I  shall  not  dwell  at  length  upon  the  horrors  and  other  events  of  that 
memorable  winter,  nor  upon  those  that  followed  in  that  prolonged  Indian 
War,  which  cost  so  heavily  in  life,  property,  and  money.  Under  the  vigor- 
ous policy  of  General  Dodge,  who  was  widely  known  and  greatly  respected 
by  the  Indians,  telegraphic  communications  were  restored  before  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month  the  stage-line  upon  the 
Platte  River  Trail  had  resumed  operations.  After  this  had  been  accom- 
plished and  troops  distributed  along  that  course  of  travel.  General  Dodge 
turned  his  attention  to  the  district  of  the  Arkansas  River ;  and,  ere  the  com- 
ing of  summer,  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  had  been  made  passable.  Most  of  Col- 
orado's emergency  volunteers  had  been  employed  in  guarding  the  stage 
route  and  telegraph  line,  between  Denver  and  Julesburg,  in  which  duty  they 
served  until  near  the  end  of  April,  when  they  returned  to  Denver  and  were 
disbanded. 

The  collapse  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  enabled  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  transfer  a  large  force  of  seasoned  soldiers  into  the  Far  West 
for  service  against  the  Indians  of  the  plains,  and  a  number  of  stockaded 
military  posts  and  smaller  stations  were  built  and  garrisoned  by  these 
troops.  But  the  policy  now  was  to  hold  what  had  been  recovered  and  to 
keep  open  the  lines  of  communication,  rather  than  to  make  aggressive  war 
upon  the  tribes — the  reverse  of  that  under  which  General  Dodge  had  pro- 
ceeded. This  afforded  the  Indians  frequent  opportunities  to  fall  upon 
wagon-trains  and  stage-coaches,  at  points  between  the  places  where  troops 
were  stationed,  and  then  make  off  over  the  rolling  plains  before  pursuit 
could  be  attempted.  Therefore,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1865, 
coaches,  and  the  trains  of  freighters  and  emigrants,  repeatedly  were  at- 
tacked and  frequently  with  shocking  results.  There  were  instances  in 
which  all  the  passengers  in  a  coach,  all  the  men  in  a  company  of  freighters, 
and  all  those  in  a  party  of  emigi-ants,  were  killed;  and  the  women  and 
children  of  the  latter  whose  lives  were  spared  were  carried  into  captivity. 

Although  the  Indians  had  threatened,  in  the  previous  winter,  presently 
to  descend  in  large  numbers  upon  the  Colorado  communities,  they  made 
no  attempt  to  do  so;  nor  was  any  town  in  the  Territory  ever  attacked  by 
them.  Their  preferred  method  of  warfare  was  that  of  raiding  the  more 
exposed  situations,  moving  quickly  and  striking  here  and  there  where  the 
odds  were  likely  to  be  in  their  favor.  The  celerity  of  their  movements,  the 
suddenness  of  their  appearance  and  disappearance,  made  them  most  diffi- 
cult enemies  to  overcome,  even  with  a  force  greatly  outnumbering  them. 

In  October,  1865,  most  of  the  hostile  tribes  participated  in  a  treaty 
of  peace,  one  of  the  provisions  of  which  excluded  them  from  the  State  of 
Kansas,  thus  practically  dividing  their  country  and  interposing  between 
the  two  parts  a  broad  belt  of  forbidden  land.  Professing  not  to  have  under- 
stood that  the  treaty  contained  such  a  provision,  the  tribes  that  had  been 
parties  to  it  repudiated  the  agreement  and  resumed  hostilities  in  the  next 
year.     But  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  had  pretended  to  make  peace 
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merely  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time  for  recuperating  and  for  replen- 
ishing their  equipment  for  further  fighting. 

Their  maraudings  in  the  central  parts  of  the  plains  country  in  1866, 
while  frequent,  were  not  so  serious  as  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  travel 
to  and  from  Colorado  was  not  nearly  so  dangerous.  But  in  the  spring  of 
186?  they  again  dashed  out  and  began  attacking  coaches  and  wagon-trains, 
killing  the  keepers  of  stage-stations,  burning  the  buildings,  and  appropriat- 
ing the  stage  company's  draft  animals  to  their  own  uses.  During  the 
month  of  May,  that  part  of  the  northern  route  between  the  plains  and 
Salt  Lake  City  was  blockaded  to  ordinary  travel;  a  stage-station  between 
Denver  and  Julesburg  was  sacked  and  burned ;  three  others  next  east  of 
Julesburg  likewise  were  destroyed  and  their  inmates  slain;  and  similar 
work  of  destruction  of  life  and  property  had  been  done  upon  a  long  stretch 
of  the  Arkansas  Eiver  Trail. 

The  Federal  Government  now  had  prepared  for  aggressive  and  more 
extensive  military  operations  against' all  the  hostile  tribes.  Three  expedi- 
tions were  organized  for  a  cooperative  movement;  one,  under  General 
Hancock,  was  to  proceed  from  the  Missouri  Eiver  across  the  plains  south  of 
the  Platte:  another,  under  General  Augur,  was  to  move  west  through  the 
country  north  of  that  river;  and  the  third,  under  General  Terry,  was  to 
go  into  the  Iv"orthwest. 

But  the  subjection  of  the  red  men  of  the  plains  proved  to  be  a  long 
and  costly  task,  that  was  beset  by  many  troubles;  and  the  Indians  found 
time  and  opportunity,  while  evading  the  forces  of  Hancock  and  Augur,  to 
continue  their  slaughters  and  pillagings  along  the  courses  of  the  Platte 
and  Arkansas  Elvers.  However,  in  that  year  and  in  the  next,  they  were 
pursued  and  hunted  relentlessly  by  these  and  other  troops,  and  compelled, 
tribe  by  tribe,  to  sue  for  peace,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  spring  of  1869,  the 
last  roving  band  was  subdued,  after  five  years  of  continuous  warfare. 

When  the  tracks  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific  railways 
had  been  extended  bej'oud  the  well-settled  parts  of  the  sections  they  trav- 
ersed, it  became  necessary  to  assign  detachments  of  troops  to  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  constructors  of  these  roads  as  they  progressed  farther  west- 
ward. The  Indians  realized  the  menace  to  their  future  that  was  signified 
by  these  iron  trails,  and  at  every  chance  to  do  so  picked  off  one  or  more 
of  the  railway  builders. 

The  Arapahoes  and  southern  Cheyennes,  having  been  closely  pressed 
in  the  summer  of  1867,  in  a  treaty  made  with  them  in  October,  of  that 
year,  consented  to  give  up  their  reservation  in  Colorado  in  exchange  for  one 
in  the  northern  part  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Their  re- 
moval thither,  which  was  not  effected  without  the  application  of  some  force, 
freed  Colorado  of  plains  Indians.  In  the  summer  of  1868,  these  tribes, 
having  been  joined  by  other  hostile  bands,  again  took  to  the  war-path  and 
entered  upon  a  series  of  ravages  in  the  western  and  southwestern  parts  of 
Kansas.  About  the  middle  of  August,  some  of  the  Arapahoes  and  Chey- 
ennes, whose  leaders  carried  letters  "to  whom  it  may  concern,"  that  had 
been  given  them  by  the  commissioners  who  had  negotiated  the  treaty  with 
their  tribes  in  the  previous  year,  certifying  to  the  good  standing  to  which 
the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  had  been  restored  by  the  treaty,  entered 
eastern  Colorado  and  began  attacking  isolated  settlers.  Several  of  the  lat- 
ter, located  on  Bijou  Creek,  and  others  on  Kiowa  Creek,  in  what  is  now  our 
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Elbert  County,  including  a  woman  and  a  young  boy,  were  killed,  while 
their  buildings  were  burned  and  their  livestock  a}3propriated.  In  the 
meantime,  a  detachment  from  these  pillagers,  numbering  seventy  or  eighty, 
who  had  been  hovering  around  Colorado  City,  the  citizens  of  which  had 
been  deceived  by  their  "credentials"  and  apparent  friendliness,  had  ad- 
vanced, by  way  of  the  Ute  Pass,  into  the  South  Park,  to  see  if  they  might 
find  some  of  their  old  enemies,  the  Utes.  Having  suprised  a  party  of  these, 
of  which  they  killed  three  or  four,  the  raiders  returned  to  the  foot-hills 
by  another  route.  They  now  collected  all  the  horses  and  other  livestock 
they  could  gather  in  the  neighborhood  of  Colorado  City  and  made  off  with 
the  animals  over  the  plains.  A  few  days  later,  another  party,  probably 
from  the  band  that  had  wrought  the  bloody  work  on  Bijou  and  Kiowa 
creeks,  ransacked  the  valley  of  Monument  Creek,  killing  several  of  its 
settlers  and  running  off  as  much  livestock  as  could  be  managed.  Coinci- 
dent with  the  depredations  to  the  southward  of  Denver,  a  small  group  of 
hostile  Indians  of  unknown  identity  made  a  dash  into  the  southeastern 
part  of  Larimer  County,  where  they  killed  three  white  men  and  seized  a 
large  drove  of  horses,  with  which  they  made  their  escape  eastward. 

These  unexpected  and  startling  events  created  a  profound  excitement 
in  the  settled  parts  of  Colorado.  As  the  Territory  had  no  troops  of  its 
own,  and  was  almost  destitute  of  public  arms  and  ammunition,  appeals  for 
Federal  military  assistance  were  telegraphed  to  General  Sheridan,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Fort  Hays,  in  western  Kansas.  But  Sheridan  had 
no  soldiers  to  spare,  nor  had  the  commandants  of  other  military  posts  on 
the  Kansas  frontier.  In  the  evening  of  August  38th,  a  volunteer  company 
of  fifty  mounted  men  was  formed  in  Denver,  and  before  daybreak  in  the 
next  morning,  led  by  Major  Jacob  Downing,  the  organization  set  out  for 
the  head  of  Bijou  Creek.  A  smaller  company,  formed  at  Colorado  City, 
also  had  moved  in  the  same  direction.  But  the  Indians,  with  their  plunder, 
succeeded  in  making  their  way  back  into  southwestern  Kansas  without  an 
encounter  with  these  pursuers,  and  never  again  returned  to  Colorado. 

The  indomitable  Black  Kettle,  at  the  head  of  a  large  number  of  his 
Cheyennes  in  this  renewal  of  hostilities,  was  killed,  together  with  about 
one  hundred  of  his  followers,  on  the  Washiti  River,  by  General  Custer's 
troops,  late  in  November,  of  that  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1868,  Brevet-Colonel  George  A.  Forsyth,  of  the  Reg- 
ular Arm3^  and  serving  under  General  Sheridan,  in  western  Kansas,  or- 
ganized a  company  of  scouts,  which  consisted  of  fifty  hardy  and  experi- 
enced men,  for  service  against  the  Indians  whom  Sheridan  was  then  fight- 
ing. Other  officers  of  the  company  were  First  Lieutenant  Frederick  H. 
Beecher,  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  United  States  Infantry,  and  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeon  J.  H.  Mooers,  unattached. 

The  evening  of  the  16th  of  the  following  September  found  Forsyth 
and  his  men  encamped  on  the  Arickaree,  or  Middle,  Fork  of  the  Republican 
River,  and  in  a  locality  some  fifteen  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  present 
town  of  Wray,  the  county  seat  of  Yuma  County ;  and  to  which  place  they 
had  followed  a  fresh  trail  which  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  large  body  of 
Indians.  Here,  in  the  next  morning,  they  were  surprised  by  the  appear- 
ance of  nearly  a  thousand  Indians — men,  women,  and  children — upon  the 
bluff-like  opposite  bank  of  the  Arickaree,  under  the  leadership  of  the  north- 
ern Chevenne  chieftain,  Roman  Nose,  who  had  been  taking  a  very  active 
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part  in  the  Indian  War  since  its  beginning.  A  number  of  the  warriors 
immediately  attacked  the  scouts  from  rather  a  long  range,  whereupon 
Forsyth  moved  his  men  onto  a  small  and  low  island  of  sand  in  the  river, 
opposite  their  camping  place,  and  on  each  side  of  which  there  was  a  stream 
about  fifteen  feet  wide  and  six  inches  deep.  After  gaining  the  island  some 
of  the  men  protected  themselves  in  shallow  pits  scooped  out  in  the  sand, 
and  others  behind  the  bodies  of  their  horses,  some  of  which  presently  went 
down  under  the  Indians'  fire. 

The  most  remarkable  conflict  that  ever  occurred  in  warfare  against 
American  Indians  now  followed.  The  disparity  of  numbers  between  the 
assailants  and  the  assailed,  the  desperate  situation,  heroic  courage,  phy- 
sical fortitude  and  endurance  of  the  latter,  entitles  their  defense  to  a  place 
in  the  category  of  the  world's  historic  struggles  in  which  small  companies 
of  men  successfully  resisted  enemies  who  outnumbered  them  many  fold, 
and  finally  triumphed  over  them.  Forsyth  and  his  scouts  held  their  posi- 
tion until  the  forenoon  of  the  ninth  day  thereafter;  and  in  the  meantime 
daily  were  targets  for  their  besiegers.  On  the  first  day,  when  they  drove 
back  with  their  deadly  rifles  several  charges  made  by  a  large  company  of 
the  Indians  fighting  as  cavalry,  Forsyth  received  three  severe  wounds, 
which  disabled  him,  but  did  not  prevent  him  from  directing  and  hearten- 
ing his  men  throughout  the  siege;  and  toward  the  evening  Lieutenant 
Beecher  was  killed.  While  Surgeon  Mooers  was  examining  Forsyth's 
wounds  he  was  fatally  shot,  dying  from  the  injury  on  the  second  day  after. 
Also  on  the  first  day,  Roman  Nose  was  killed  as  he  was  leading  one  of  the 
charges  upon  the  island. 

In  the  night  of  the  first  daj-,  two  of  the  scouts.  Jack  StilwcU  and 
Pierre  Trudeau,  having  volunteered  to  attempt  to  go  to  Fort  Wallace  for 
help,  succeeded  in  leaving  the  island  and  eluding  the  Indians.  On  the 
second  day,  the  latter  tried  to  surprise  Forsyth's  men,  but  were  discovered 
and  driven  back.  They  now  suspended  direct  efforts  to  take  the  island, 
and  settled  down  to  starve  out  the  beleaguered  scouts.  The  condition  to 
which  the  white  men  became  reduced,  especially  those  who  were  wounded, 
may  be  imagined.  As  their  supplies  ran  lower,  they  began  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  their  horses  that  had  been  killed ;  and  water  could  be  obtained  only  by 
digging  holes  in  the  island  sand.  In  this  situation,  growing  worse  day 
by  day,  they  remained  until  the  arrival  of  relief.  To  delay  its  putrefac- 
tion, flesh  of  the  horses  was  buried  in  the  sand,  but  presently  this  expedient 
failed.  On  the  third  day,  the  larger  part  of  the  savage  host  departed,  but 
left  behind  a  force  sufficient  to  maintain  the  siege  and  to  dispose  of  the 
suffering  and  starving  white  men  when  these  no  longer  could  resist.  In 
the  night  of  that  day,  two  more  of  the  scouts  started  upon  an  errand  similar 
to  that  of  Stilwell  and  Trudeau,  lest  the  latter  might  have  been  prevented 
from  reaching  Fort  Wallace.  Throughout  the  days  of  misery  for  those  of 
the  men  who  were  still  alive  upon  the  island,  the  remaining  Indians 
watched  it  closely  and  used  their  rifles  whenever  they  saw  a  chance  to  hit; 
and  those  upon  whom  they  fired  did  likewise.  In  the  morning  of  the  ninth 
day,  the  besiegers  again  made  an  attempt  to  charge  upon  the  refuge  of  the 
weakened  scouts,  but  suddenly  withdrew  and  disappeared.  A  few  hours 
later,  a  troop  of  the  Tenth  United  States  Cavalry  appeared  and  relieved 
Forsyth  and  his  devoted  band.  Those  who  had  gone  to  obtain  succor  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  Fort  Wallace. 
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Lieutenant  Beecher,  Surgeon  Mooers  and  three  of  the  scouts  were 
dead;  one  of  the  latter  lay  mortally  wounded,  and  seventeen  of  the  others 
were  more  or  less  severely  wounded.  In  consequence  of  the  surgeon's 
death,  the  condition  of  the  %vounded  had  been  rendered  more  serious  by 
lack  of  the  attention  he  could  have  given  them.  Colonel  Forsyth  fully 
recovered  from  his  injuries,  and  further  distinguished  himself  in  the  Eeg- 
.ular  Service. 

In  September,  1898,  a  monument  commemorating  this  exceptional 
conflict  was  placed  upon  the  island.  Since  that  time,  the  Colorado  De- 
partment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has  been  the  custodian  of 
the  historic  spot,  which  has  been  named  "Beecher  Island",  in  memory  of 
Lieutenant  Beecher,  and  has  permanently  marked  the  graves  of  the  fallen 
heroes  who  remain  buried  where  they  died. 

The  forays  of  1868  were  the  last  that  were  made  upon  Colorado's  soil 
by  the  Indians  of  the  plains; 
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The  period  of  the  War  for  the  Union  was  a  time  of  great  stagnation  in 
every  division  of  Colorado's  civil  affairs,  and  development  of  the  Terri- 
tory's natural  resources  receded  nearly  to  a  standstill.  While  the  ravages 
of  the  plains  Indians  in  1864-65  greatly  aggravated  the  depression  in  those 
years,  the  inimical  conditions  during  the  war-period  mainly  were  due  to 
other  causes,  of  earlier  origin.  For  the  loss  of  population  in  consequence 
of  the  return  of  thousands  of  Pike's  Peakers  to  their  former  homes,  in 
1861,  and  for  the  withdrawal  from  civil  life  of  the  active  men  who  formed 
the  Territory's  military  organizations,  there  was  next  to  no  compensation 
by  immigration.  Later,  beginning  in  1862,  there  was  an  exodus  of  Colo- 
rado miners  into  a  section  of  the  far-northern  country  that  is  now  a  part 
of  the  States  of  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  in  which  rich  deposits  of  gold 
had  been  discovered  in  the  beds  of  streams.  The  output  of  the  Colorado 
mines  diminished  rapidly  after  1861 ;  agriculture,  which  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to  comparatively  small  areas  in  the  vicinities  of  Boulder 
City,  Golden,  Denver,  Colorado  City,  Canon  City,  and  Pueblo,  was  checked, 
the  total  acreage  of  cultivated  land  being  less  than  in  1861 ;  stock-raising, 
then  an  infant  industry  in  Colorado,  practically  was  limited  to  the  needs 
of   the   reduced    resident-population    and    the    requirements   of   the   small 
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bodies  of  troops  stationed  in  the  Territon",  and  the  valvie  of  all  property 
decreased  greatly. 

The  most  serious  of  the  local  causes  of  the  reversal  had  been  born  of 
circumstances  that  had  arisen  in  the  mining-districts.  In  each  of  these, 
placer  mining,  which,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  had  yielded  nearly  all  the 
gold  that  was  produced  in  Colorado  in  the  years  1859,  '60  and  '61,  now  was 
fast  declining,  while  no  new  field  for  .such  mining  had  been  occupied  and 
developed.  However,  the  demoralization  in  the  mining-districts  was  not 
owing  to  a  lack  of  known  and  accessible  mineral  resources.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  miners  now  were  dealing  with  gold-bearing  ores,  which  had 
become  more  and  more  refractory  as  the  workings  penetrated  farther  into 
the  depths.  Although  there  was  an  abundance  of  this  material  and  a  mul- 
titude of  stamp-mills,  the  then  known  appliances  and  methods  for  ex- 
tracting the  gold  carried  by  the  peculiar  and  varying  combinations  of 
mineral  elements  found  in  Colorado  mines  were  grossly  inefficient.  From 
ores  known  to  contain  exceptionally  high  values  the  returns  were  less  than 
the  cost  of  mining  and  treating  them,  with  no  remedy  at  hand  to  prevent 
the  loss.  The  mills  were  turning  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  metal 
into  the  streams  along  with  their  tailings,  while  some  were  unable  even  to 
produce  results  ecjual  to  the  expense  of  milling. 

Effects  of  the  prevailing  decadence  were  felt  sharply  in  all  the  towns. 
By  the  autumn  of  1863,  Denver's  population  was  about  one-third  less  than 
it  had  been  three  _vears  before,  at  which  time  it  was  not  far  from  five 
thousand ;  and,  beside  the  discouraging  economic  conditions,  that  city  was 
afflicted  during  the  war-time  by  two  misfortunes  due  to  other  causes.  In 
the  morning  of  April  19,  1863,  a  fire  almost  obliterated  the  part  of  the 
business  section  lying  on  the  eastward  side  of  Cherry  Creek;  and  in  the 
night  of  May  19th-50th,  of  the  next  year,  a  torrential  flood  in  Cherry 
Creek  tore  its  way  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  wrecking  many  buildings 
and  drowning  eleven  persons.  Boulder  City  remained  a  town  of  a  few 
hundreds  of  people,  and  those  of  aggressive  Golden  had  been  reduced  in 
number  by  fully  one-fourth.  Central  City  and  the  other  communities  in 
the  mountains  had  fallen  back  in  common  with  their  lowland  neighbors. 
Colorado  City,  erstwhile  the  Territory's  capital,  was  grievously  reduced  in 
rank,  and  Caiion  City  was  almost  deserted.  The  influence  of  California 
Gulch  had  not  stimulated  the  growth  of  Pueblo  City,  and  now  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  that  municipality  held  the  grade  of  a  village.  A 
weekly  mail  from  Denver,  established  in  the  summer  of  1862,  was  a  source 
of  comfort  and  a  cause  for  congratulation  among  its  citizens. 

In  the  period  here  under  consideration,  the  aggregate  of  the  areas 
actuallj-  occupied  by  the  white  population  of  Colorado  was  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  of  the  Territorj-'s  great  domain ;  and  aside  from  the 
"cities"  and  villages  along  the  base  of  the  eastern  foot-hills,  from  Boulder 
Creek  to  the  Arkansas  Eiver,"  and  those  in  the  mountain  mining-districts, 
there  were  but  few  to\ra-settlements  of  sufficient  importance  to  appear 
upon  the  maps  of  Colorado  made  by  the  Territory's  Surveyor-General.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1863,  the  small  village  of  La  Porte,  on  the  Cache  a  la 
Poudre,  was  alone  in  the  lowland  to  the  north  of  Boulder  City.  In  the 
plains  country  lying  east  of  the  longitude  of  Pueblo  City  and  north  of  the 
Arkansas  Eiver  there  was  only  Julesburg,  which  was  hardly  more  than  a 
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stage-station.  Other  than  Trinidad,  which  then  was  a  Mexican  town  of 
some  three  hundred  inhabitants,  the  entire  section  south  of  the  Arkansas 
and  east  of  the  mountains  contained  no  settlement  worthy  to  be  designated 
by  name  upon  the  maps;  but  Trinidad  was  omitted  because  it  was  gen- 
erally supi^osed  to  be  situated  a  short  distance  below  the  37th  parallel,  and 
therefore  in  Xew  Mexico.  "San  Margarita",  "Einsones",  "San  Jose", 
"San  Antonio",  "Guadeloupe",  "San  Baphel",  "Tirfiella",  and  "Guade- 
loupida"  were  Mexican  hamlets  on  the  Eio  Conejos  and  the  Eio  San  An- 
tonio, in  a  district  that  is  in  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  present  Cone- 
jos County,  and  near  the  State's  southern  boundary;  but  San  Miguel,  the 
pioneer  county  seat  of  Costilla  County,  appears  not.  In  the  part  of  the 
Eio  San  Juan's  drainage  basin  that  lies  in  Colorado,  only  two  places 
figured  upon  the  maps  by  name.  One  of  these  was  "Pagosa",  the  germ 
of  the  modern  Pagosa  Springs,  in  our  Archuleta  County,  but  which  then 
was  a  name  for  the  springs  rather  than  that  of  a  settlement;  the  other,  in 
a  locality  some  three  miles  north  of  the  site  of  the  city  of  Durango,  con- 
sisted of  the  several  abandoned  cabins  that  had  constituted  "Animas 
City",  which  had  been  "fotmded"  Ijy  a  venturesome  party  of  American 
placer-miners  in  tlie  autumn  of  1860  and  deserted  in  the  next  year.  Its 
site  is  now  occupied  b}'  the  village  of  Animas,  of  far  later  origin.  Ex- 
cepting the  mining-district  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Blue  Eiver,  in  which 
were  the  towns  of  Breckenridge,  Parkville,  and  Lincoln,  near  each  other 
and  each  having  a  reduced  population,  all  that  part  of  the  Territory  lying 
west  of  the  Continental  Divide  and  north  of  the  San  Juan  Valley  was  a 
wilderness,  in  every  appearance  undisturbed  by  the  presence  and  activities 
of  white  men.  "Grand  City",  figured  upon  the  Surveyor-General's  maps 
as  a  settlement  upon  the  site  of  the  modern  Sulphur  Springs,  in  our 
Grand  County,  but  in  reality  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  name  for  a  place 
where  the  location  of  a  town  had  been  projected. 

Some  of  the  active  participants  in  the  abortive  movement,  inaugurated 
in  the  winter  of  1863-64,  to  procure  Colorado's  admission  into  the  Union, 
represented  the  Territory's  population  to  be  at  that  time  "between  50,000 
and  60,000".  whereas  the  numljer  of  white  people  then  within  its  borders 
doubtless  was  but  little  larger  than  20,000.  In  September,  1864,  after  a 
most  vigorous  campaign,  the  total  of  votes  cast  for  and  against  the  State 
Constitution  that  w-as  proposed  in  that  year  was  6,192 ;  whereas,  three 
years  before,  the  total  vote  for  members  of  the  First  Assembly  had  been 
more  than  one-half  greater. 

Communications  with  the  outside  world  were  improved  in  1863  and 
'63.  The  famous  Pony  Express,  between  St.  Joseph;  Missouri,  and  Sacra- 
mento, California,  instituted  in  April,  1860,  and  which  later  established 
a  "branch  run''  from  Julesburg  to  Denver,  had  been  displaced  in  1861  by 
the  overland  ■  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  Eiver  to  the  Coast,  and 
which  was  completed  in  October,  of  that  year.  But  until  the  autumn  of 
1863,  telegraph  messages  for  delivery  in  the  Colorado  towns  were  forwarded 
to  Denver  by  stage-coach  from  Julesburg.  Transportation  of  passengers 
and  mails  between  the  Missouri  Eiver  and  Denver,  as  well  as  to  and  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  had  become  monopolized  early  in  1862  by  interests  that 
were  incorporated  in  the  summer  of  that  year  by  Colorado's  Second  Legis- 
lative Assembly  as  the  "Holladay  Overland  Mail  &  Express  Company", 
which  was  the  successor  of  the  Central  Overland,  California  &  Pike's  Peak 
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Express  Company.  The  same  interests  had  absorbed  the  Western  Stage 
Company,  which,  since  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year,  had  operated 
coaches  from  Omaha  to  Denver,  by  way  of  Fort  Kearny.  Until  past  mid- 
summer of  1862,  the  through  coaches  of  the  Holladay  line,  the  eastern 
terminus  of  which  was  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  ran  by  way  of  Julesburg,  Fort 
Laramie,  and  Bridger's  Pass,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  they  connected 
with  the  old  Chorpenuing  stage-line  thence  to  California,  and  therefore 
went  no  nearer  the  settled  parts  of  Colorado  than  Julesburg,  just  within 
the  northeastern  limits  of  the  Territor)\  Although  the  service  was  ex- 
tended to  Denver  by  an  efficient  branch  line  from  that  historic  station, 
the  citizens  protested  loudly  against  being  thus  "side-tracked".  Late  in 
the  summer  of  1862,  the  Holladay  Company  opened  and  began  using  a 
shorter  wa}'  westward  from  Julesburg,  which  followed  the  South  Platte 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  and  thence  ran  northwestward  by 
the  course  of  the  latter,  entering  the  Laramie  Vallej'  by  way  of  the  site 
of  the  present  village  of  Virginia  Dale,  in  our  Larimer  County.  As  the 
new  route  at  its  nearest  part  was  only  some  fifty  miles  distant  from  Den- 
ver, the  people  of  that  metropolis,  which  then  was  sinking  into  the  dumps, 
cried  aloud  for  a  further  change,  that  should  provide  for  running  the 
through  coaches  by  way  of  their  city.  This  was  made  early  in  1863.  The 
coaches  now  diverged  from  the  South  Platte,  at  or  near  the  site  of  our 
town  of  Fort  Morgan,  traveled  the  "Cut-oS  Eoad",  which  ran  thence 
southwesterly  to  Denver,  and  from  that  city  took  a  northwesterly  course 
to  La  Porte,  where  the  former  route  was  resumed.  For  the  first  time, 
Denver  now  was  on  a  transcontinental  line  of  travel.  Although  the  over- 
land telegraph-wire  had  reached  Julesburg  in  May,  1861,  more  than  two 
years  had  elapsed  before  a  branch  was  built  from  that  place  into  the  set- 
tled parts  of  Colorado.  Citizens  of  Denver  having  pledged  sums  that 
equaled  nearly  the  entire  cost  of  its  construction,  the  erection  of  a  tele- 
graph connection  from  Julesburg  to  their  city  was  begun  in  the  summer 
of  1863,  and  was  made  ready  for  use  on  the  10th  of  the  ensuing  October, 
when  the  first  message  transmitted  by  it  was  sent  by  the  Mayor  of  Denver 
to  the  JIayor  of  Omaha.  The  course  of  the  branch  line  was  the  same  as 
that  wliieh  the  Salt  Lake  stage-coaches  now  were  following  to  Denver. 
Further  financial  assistance  having  been  assured  by  citizens  of  Gilpin 
County,  the  wire  was  extended  to  Central  City  before  the  end  of  JTovem- 
])ei',  of  that  year. 

The  stage  company  operating  between  Kansas  City  and  Santa  Fe, 
over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  had  begun  running  some  of  its  coaches  up  the 
Arkansas  Eiver  into  southern  Colorado  in  1860,  and  which  entered  New 
Mexico  through  the  Baton  Pass.  This  service  was  frequently  interrupted 
in  the  autumn  of  1863  and  throiigh  the  following  winter  by  marauding 
Indians  who  appropriated  the  motive  power  of  the  coaches  in  their  prep- 
arations for  war,  and  practically  was  suspended  in  the  summer  of  1864, 
after  the  red  men  of  the  plains  liegan  their  great  campaign  of  carnage 
^nd  destruction.  As  the  hazards  of  travel  from  the  East  into  the  Terri- 
tory by  way  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver  continued  to  be  almost  prohibitive 
from  that  time  until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  and  serious  for  a  year  or 
two  afterward,  the  resultant  embargo  greatly  emphasized  the  isolation  of 
Pueblo,  Canon  City,  and  Colorado  City,  and  strongly  reenforced  the  ad- 
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verse  causes  that  already  had  obscured  tlieir  prospects  and  depleted  their 
population. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  communities  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  settled  parts  of  the  Territory  were  gravely  menaced 
by  the  Indians  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Civil  War;  and  that  in  the 
winter  of  1864-65,  when  the  overland  route  along  the  Platte  Biver  was 
completely  blockaded  by  the  red  warriors,  all  means  of  communication, 
both  east  and  west,  were  closed. 

But  among  those  of  our  people  who  knew  and  properly  appreciated 
the  magnitude  and  value  of  the  Territory's  natural  resources,  faith  in 
the  future  of  Colorado  never  wavered,  even  in  the  darkest  days,  during 
the  period  of  the  War  between  the  States.  It  seems  that  they  were  deter- 
mined that  no  measure  of  adversity,  however  large  and  iwrteutious  it 
might  be,  should  shake  the  foundations  of  that  confidence. 

A  costlj",  and,  in  the  earlier  stages,  unprofitable  series  of  experiments, 
mainly  chemical  in  character,  for  extracting  the  gold  carried  by  the  ores 
of  Colorado,  but  out  of  which  the  solution  of  tlie  problem  ultimately  came, 
was  begun  in  1864.  However,  the  methods  employed  during  that  and 
the  next  year  failed  to  overcome  the  difficulties,  and  led  to  the  general 
conclusion  that  efficient  treatment  of  the  mineral  must  be  by  processes 
unknown  at  the  time.  Ways  and  means  for  accomplishing  the  desired 
results  were  devised  by  Nathaniel  P.  Hill  (later,  a  United  States  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Colorado),  who  had  been  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
Brown  University,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  were  put  into  practice 
at  the  town  of  Black  Hawk  in  the  year  1867. 

In  the  meantime  the  economic  conditions  in  Colorado  had  improved, 
but  not  to  an  extent  that  gave  full  support  to  the  optimistic  beliefs  of  the 
ever-sanguine  majority  of  the  Territory's  citizens.  Some  of  the  dwellers 
in  Denver  had  grumbled  in  the  summer  of'  1866  because  everything  was 
"horribly  dull",  but  for  these  disloyal  utterances  the  complainants  pub- 
licly were  given  an  editorial  rebuke.  Xevertheless  their  grievances  were 
not  without  color  of  justification. 

As  the  Statehood  movement  of  1865-66  gave  rise  to  diversity  of 
opinion  and  some  contention  as  to  Colorado's  population  at  that  time, 
the  Fifth  Legislative  Assembly,  by  an  act  approved  Febniary  9,  1866, 
provided  for  an  enumeration  of  the  people  in  the  Territory  other  than 
Indians.  This  census  was  taken  in  the  spring  of  that  year  by  the  as- 
sessors of  property  for  purposes  of  taxation.  Its  results  brought  profound 
surprise  and  great  disappointment  to  most  of  the  citizens,  and  were  de- 
moralizing to  the  advocates  of  an  immediate  change  from  the  Territorial 
to  the  State  form  of  government.  Although  it  was. known  that  Colorado 
had  received  a  considerable  immigration  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
this  census,  a  part  of  which  was  based  upon  "estimates",  credited  the  Ter- 
ritory with  a  population  of  only  27,901,  which  was  less  than  that  of  the 
city  of  Pueblo  in  the  year  1900.  There  had  been  one  new  county  added  to 
the  number  that  had  been  formed  in  1861  by  the  First  Legislative  Assem- 
bly. By  an  act  approved  on  February  9,  1866,  the  Fifth  Assembly  estab- 
lished Las  Animas  County  ("Los"  Animas,  as  named  in  the  act),  the  terri- 
tory of  which  was  defined  as  being  "so  mucli  of  the  county  of  Huerfano  as 
lies  south  of  latitude  thirty-seven  and  one-half  degrees",  and  which  included 
the  town  of  Trinidad,  that  now  was  known  to  be  upon  Colorado  soil.     As 
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the  act  left  the  choice  of  the  county  seat  to  tlie  voters  in  the  new  division, 
they  decided  in  favor  of  Trinidad. 

Xo  census  returns  were  made  Ijy  the  assessors  of  Clear  Creek,  Huer- 
fano, Lake,  and  Larimer  counties,  and  therefore  the  population  of  these 
divisions  was  "estimated  by  persons  conversant  with  the  conditions  of  the 
counties,  including  members  of  the  Legislature  representing  them". 
Wliile  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  figures  of  the  census  were  near  to  the 
facts,  they  seem  to  have  been  made  to  lean  a  little  toward  the  favorable 
side  by  the  estimates  that  had  to  be  applied  to  four  of  the  counties.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  was  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
Territory,  and  one-fourth  of  the  whole  was  in  Gilpin  County.  But,  aside 
from  some  prospectors,  about  the  only  white  people  in  the  huge  counties 
of  Summit  and  Lake,  which,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  included  in  their 
areas  the  immense  part  of  Colorado  that  is  drained  by  the  Grand  and 
Green  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  were  miners  lingering  in  the  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  mountain  valley  of  the  Arkansas  and  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Blue  Eiver. 

The  results  of  the  enumeration,  by  counties,  appear  in  the  following: 

Arapahoe  County,  with  six-sevenths  of  its  people  located  in  Denver 4,145 

Boulder    1.456 

Clear  Creek    (estimated) 1,500 

Conejos    2,260 

Costilla     2,192 

Douglas    512 

E!  Paso    56.5 

Fremont   508 

Gilpin   6,947 

Huerfano  (estimated)  , 1,000 

Jefferson    1,782 

Lake  (estimated)  500 

Larimer   (estimated)    600 

Las  Animas 935 

Park    552 

Pueblo    800 

Summit   456 

Weld    1,191 


Total 27,901 

The  effects  of  the  decadence  of  mining  and  of  the  long  period  of  gen- 
eral stagnation  are  reflected  by  these  census-returns.  Denver's  resident 
population  then  was  barely  three-fourths  of  what  it  had  been  in  1860,  and 
at  the  spirited  municipal  election  held  in  April,  of  the  census  year,  but 
1,06()  votes  had  been  cast.  Boulder  City  still  was  of  village  size,  while 
the  people  of  Golden  City  numbered  about  one-third  of  the  total  of  Jeffer- 
son County's  inhabitants,  and  those  of  Central  City  about  one-fourth  of 
that  of  Gilpin  County.  As  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  El  Paso  and 
Fremont  counties  were  rural  folks,  which  also  was  the  case  in  Boulder  and 
Jefferson  counties,  the  census  made  plain  the  shrunken  estate  of  Colorado 
City  and  Canon  City;  and  for  the  same  reason  only  about  one-half  of 
Pueblo  County's  800  were  residents  of  Pueblo  City.  The  latter  was  a 
scrawny  town,  characterized  by  crude  types  of  architecture.  Some  of 
its  buildings  were  of  adobe,  and  a  few  of  brick,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
were  frame  and  log  structures.     Only  here  and  there  was  there  an  edifice 
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of  more  than  one  story,  and  upon  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  ample 
town-site,  as  platted  in  1860,  there  was  none  of  the  works  of  man.  But 
the  greater  decline  among  the  counties  had  come  to  pass  in  those  wholly 
dependent  on  the  mining  industry.  While  Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek  had 
been  deserted  by  thousands  of  those  whom  they  had  harbored  in  the 
pioneer  years,  they  had  not  lost  so  heavily  as  some  others.  Park  County, 
that  had  swarmed  with  seekers  of  fortune  in  those  years,  and  in  which 
Tarryall,  Fairplay,  Jefferson  and  other  booming  "cities"  had  arisen  in 
that  brief  period  of  placer-prosperity,  now  was  occupied  by  only  a  rem- 
nant of  its  former  population.  Practically  all  of  Summit  Count}''s  white 
people  were,  as  I  have  said  above,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Blue  Eiver, 
where  there  had  been  many  times  their  number  six  years  before.  With 
a  total  of  but  456  persons  other  than  Indians  now  present  in  the  entirety 
of  this  far-reaching  county,  its  towns  of  Breckenridge,  Parkville,  and 
Lincoln  were  neither  large  nor  thrifty  communities.  Like  conditions  ex- 
isted in  the  upper  section  of  the  mountain  valley  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver, 
which  was  the  only  settled  part  of  Lake  County,  that  also  was  of  vast 
dimensions :  and  as  this  county  contained  but  522  non-Indian  people  in 
1870,  the  chances  are  that  the  white  population  of  Lake  in  the  spring 
of  1866  was  hardly  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  500.  A  small 
part  of  the  number  was  in  the  once  flamlioyant  Oro  ('ity,  which  now  had 
degenerated  into  an  insignificant  mountain-village;  but  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Lake  were  scattered  in  the  gulches  above  and  below  Oro,  and 
in  which  they  were  employed  in  very  lean  placer-mining.  It  is  probable 
that  the  estimate  of  Clear  Creek  County's  population  was  too  large,  as  the 
census  of  1870  found  only  1,596  people  in  that  division.  After  due  al- 
lowance is  made  for  the  number  of  residents  in  its  towns  in  1866,  that  of 
the  men  then  at  work  in  the  mines  of  Clear  Creek  County  can  be  repre- 
sented by  small  figures.  Gilpin  County  relatively  had  fared  the  better, 
but  its  population  continued,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  shrink  during 
the  next  four  years.  Conejos  and  Costilla  counties,  which  stood  in  this 
census  respectiveh"  third  and  fourtli  numericall}',  were  in  the  main  occu- 
pied by  Mexican  citizens,  engaged  in  agriculture  and  stock-raising  in  the 
valley  of  the  Eio  Grande,  which  stream  formed  the  eastern  and  the  longer 
part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Conejos. 

The  census  figures  for  Weld  and  Larimer  counties,  as  well  as  for 
others  in  which  cultivation  of  the  soil  had  become  the  employment  of  more 
or  less  of  their  citizens,  show  the  resiilts  of  an  enlarged  appreciation  of 
the  possibilities  of  agriculture  in  the  Territory.  But  at  that  time  only 
small  areas  of  Weld  and  Larimer,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
former  and  southeastern  part  of  the  latter,  were  settled.  Their  people, 
who  then  were  the  farthest-north  of  Colorado's  population,  were  protected 
against  Indian  depredations  by  the  garrison  of  Fort  Collins,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  the  same  name. 

Construction  of  a  railway  between  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  Sacramento, 
California,  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  railway  companies, 
had  begun  in  1865,  and  in  the  spring  of  1867  the  road  of  the  former  had 
been  completed  and  opened  for  traffic  from  Omaha  to  the  forks  of  the 
Platte  Eiver,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles.  The  stage-coaches 
that  had  operated  between  the  Missouri  Eiver  and  Denver  during  the 
earlier  of  Colorado's  years  had  been  making  the  advancing  end  of  the  L'nion 
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Pacific  track  their  eastern  terminus ;  and  now  the  mileage  of  travel  by  them 
to  an  eastern  rail-connection,  by  way  of  the  "Cut-ofE  Eoad",  had  been  re- 
duced to  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  which  was  considerably 
below  half  the  distance  to  the  river,  and  which  lessened  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  the  journe}'  more  than  one-half. 

Xotwithstanding  the  slowness  with  which  the  development  of  the  Ter- 
ritory's resources  was  reviving  and  the  disappointing  results  of  the  census 
of  1866,  citizens  of  Denver  and  of  Golden  City  entered  upon  an  active 
campaign  in  1867  for  the  purpose  of  providing  their  communities  with 
railway  communication.  As  I  relate  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  of  which 
the  inception  and  construction  of  Colorado's  present  system  of  steel  high- 
ways is  the  subject,  railway  projects  had  been  discussed  and  planned  in 
both  Denver  and  Golden  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War;  and 
meanwhile  a  company,  the  President  of  which  was  a  leading  citizen  of 
Golden,  had  been  organized  to  build  a  railway  from  some  point  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  Territory's  eastern  border  directly  to  that  town,  and 
which  should  become  a  section  of  the  Union  Pacific  line  into  the  farther 
West.  In  186.J  and  '66,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  citizens  of  both 
Denver  and  Golden  to  induce  the  Union  Pacific  Company  to  locate  and 
build  its  road  through  northern  Colorado,  by  way  of  those  towns  and 
the  Clear  Creek  depression;  although  the  people  of  Golden  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  include  Denver  in  such  a  programme. 
But  as  the  Union  Pacific  interests  finally  had  decided  late  in  1866  to 
construct  their  road  upon  a  route  lying  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
north  of  these  rival  communities,  the  steadfast  citizens  of  each  now  re- 
solved to  obtain  a  rail-connection  with  the  transcontinental  line — a  deter- 
mination in  which  again  was  reflected  their  resolute  faith  in  the  future 
of  their  Territory,  despite  the  consequences  of  the  years  of  stagnation 
and  of  the  evils  of  Territorial  politics  as  exemplified  in  Governor  Cum- 
mings'  administration. 

At  this  time  it  was  believed  by  many  persons  in  the  West,  including 
some  of  Colorado's  citizens,  that  the  metropolis  of  the  central  parts  of 
the  Eocky  Mountain  country  was  to  rise  beyond  the  northern  border  of 
our  division  of  the  Union,  and  to  which  the  Colorado  towns  were  to  be- 
come tributary  communities.  The  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  had  been 
founded  by  interests  identified  with  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company, 
and  laid  out  upon  broad  lines.  It  was  to  be  a  division  terminal  on  the 
great  railway;  the  company's  shops  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
its  rolling-stock  were  to  be  located  there,  and  much  of  its  other  business 
was  to  be  transacted  in  the  new  city :  and  under  the  fostering  care  of  that 
organization  Cheyenne  was  to  be  made  the  financial  and  commercial 
center  of  the  Far  West.  Lots  in  the  town  were  given  to  reputable  men 
upon  condition  that  the  recipients  should  at  least  expend  specified  mini- 
mum sums  in  erecting  buildings  upon  them,  and  the  place  now  was  the 
scene  of  great  activity,  much  of  which  was  due  directly  to  construction- 
work  upon  the  railway.  Some  of  the  former  residents  of  Denver  and  of 
other  Colorado  towns  already  had  migrated  to  Cheyenne,  which  was  in 
a  locality  that  afforded  an  easy  extension  of  its  limits  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  land.  Denver's  prospects  for  realizing  the  ambitious  expectations  of 
its  people  appeared  to  the  impartial  observer  in  the  fore  part  of  that  year 
to  have  been  reduced  to  extreme  improbability. 
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Prominent  among  the  withering  effects  of  the  general  depression 
that  existed  in  Colorado  between  the  3'ears  1860  and  1870  was  the  inef- 
ficient state  of  the  Territory's  public-school  system,  but  which  truly  may 
be  said  to  have  been  unavoidable  during  the  greater  part  of  that  period. 
The  Territory's  population  was  not  only  small  but  divided  among  many 
communities;  all  property-values  had  declined  greatly  since  1861.  To 
the  retarding  influences  of  current  conditions  and  of  the  future's  uncer- 
tainties were  added  those  arising  from  the  high  cost  of  daily  subsistence 
and  from  the  expense  of  maintaining  civil  government.  As  the  Federal 
appropriations  formed  only  a  part  of  the  Territory's  revenues,  the  re- 
mainder had  to  be  procured  by  taxation :  and  beside  this  requirement 
there  were  the  additional  burdens  of  supporting  the  county  and  the  mu- 
nicipal goverjiments,  and  also  of  paying  the  various  special  taxes  levied 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  that  decade  in  consequence  of  the  Civil 
War.  Moreover,  the  number  of  children  of  school-age  relatively  was  not 
nearly  so  great  as  in  older  communities,  because  an  abnormally  large  part 
of  the  Territory's  people  still  consisted  of  men  without  families.  As  these 
were  not  directly  interested  in  the  subject  of  free  education  of  children, 
many  of  them  were  disinclined  to  be  radical  advocates  of  increasing  the 
sum  of  public  expenditures  for  the  sake  of  public  schools. 

As  I  have  set  forth  in  an  earlier  chapter,  the  first  secular  school  in 
the  domain  of  Colorado  was  the  private  "Union  School"  opened  by  0.  J. 
Goldrick,  in  the  Auraria  part  of  Denver,  in  October,  1859 ;  and  as  I  have 
also  stated  in  the  same  chapter,  the  first  structure  erected  upon  Colorado's 
soil  especially  for  school  purposes  was  built  in  Boulder  City  and  put  into 
use  in  the  autumn  of  1860.  It  has  frequently  been  said  that  "Boulder  had 
a  public  school  in  1860",  that  was  sheltered  in  this  building,  which  thus 
became  "the  first  public  school-house  in  Colorado".  But  these  assertions 
are  not  strictly  true,  inasmiieh  as  the  Boulder  building  was  constructed, 
and  its  school  was  supported  in  that  and  the  next  year,  by  private  means, 
and  not  by  public  taxation.  There  were  no  schools  in  Colorado  maintained 
at  public  expense  until  late  in  the  year  1863. 

No  attempt  had  been  made  to  establish  public  schools  in  the  Pike's 
Teak  country  under  laws  of  the  Territories  from  parts  of  which  Colorado 
Territory  was  formed.  The  organizers  of  Jefferson  Territory  contemplated 
the  erection  of  a  public-school  system,  and  among  Jefferson's  elected  officers 
was  a  "Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction".  But  that  government 
passed  out  without  having  accomplished  anything  practical  toward  found- 
ing a  system  of  free  schools.  In  October,  1860,  the  "Legislative  Council 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Denver  City",  which  municipality  had 
seceded  from  Jefferson  Territory,  unanimously  adoptetl  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

' '  Eesolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  expediency  of  establishing,  as  soon  as  practicable,  one  or  more  free  schools  in 
this  city;  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  and  youth  between  the  ages  of  4  and 
18,  within  our  corporate  limits;  and  to  report  to  the  Council  a  plan  for  the  organi- 
zation and  permanent  establishment  of  an  institution,  or  institutions,  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  same  to  be  supported  by  levying  a  tax  called  a  'school-tax' 
upon  the  property,  real  and  personal,  in  this  city ;  said  tax  to  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose  than  for  the  support  of  said  schools — to  which  all  children  and  youth  shall 
be  admitted." 
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Biit  nothing  resulted  from  tliis  laudable  proposition.  Privately-sup- 
ported schools  continued  to  afford  the  only  facilities  in  Denver,  as  else- 
where in  the  Pike's  Peak  country,  for  secular  education  until  the  second 
year  of  lawful  government,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Colorado  Territory. 
In  the  meantime,  there  were  such  schools  in  several  of  the  towns,  Denver 
City  having  three,  including  Goldrick's  pioneer  institution,  in  the  summer  of 
1861,  and  twice  as  many  in  that  of  1862.  But  the  total  number  of  children 
in  attendance  at  these  seats  of  learning  comparatively  was  small. 

The  first  legislation  for  instituting  public  scliools  in  Colorado  was 
contained  in  an  enactment  by  the  Territory's  First  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  which  was  entitled  "An  Act  to  Establish  the  Common  School  System". 
This  statute,  which  was  approved  by  Governor  Gilpin  on  November  7,  1861, 
was  based  upon  the  school  laws  then  in  force  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
made  full  provisions  for  putting  its  purposes  into  effect.  The  head  of 
the  system  was  to  be  an  officer  designated  as  "Territorial  Superintendent 
of  Common  SchoMs",  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  whose  term, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  $500,  was  to  commence  on  December  1,  1861. 
"He  shall  have  a  general  supervision  of  all  the  district  schools  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  shall  see  that  the  school  system  is,  as  early  as  practicable,  put 
into  uniform  operation".  County  Superintendents  of  schools  were  to  be 
elected  in  each  organized  county  at  the  'first  election  of  county  officers,  and 
biennially  thereafter,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  who  were  to  have  local 
supervision  of  schools,  under  the  Territorial  Superintendent.  Taxes  for 
school  purposes  were  not  to  exceed  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  taxable 
property  in  a  school  district,  in  any  one  year.  Among  other  feati^res  of  the 
law  were  the  following : 

"The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  districts,  communities  or  coun- 
ties, when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  [to  be  expressed  by  ballot  at  an  election  duly 
held]  residing  in  such  localities,  they  shall  not  deem  it  expedient  to  establish  common 
schools;  .  .  .  and  it  is  further  provided  that  in  any  district  where  the  legal 
voters  shall  decide  against  the  levying  of  such  tax  ,[a  school-tax],  the  property  in 
such  district  shall  not  be  taxed  to  support  schools  in  other  districts  in  the  county  or 
Territory." 

On  the  day  he  approved  the  act.  Governor  Gilpin  appointed  W;  J. 
Curtice  to  be  Territorial  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the  latter  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  on  the  first  day  of  the  nest  month.  But  as  govern- 
ments for  the  county-divisions  of  the  Territory  yet  had  to  be  organized  and 
their  tax-gathering  machinery  set  up  and  put  into  operation,  nothing  that 
was  practically  effective  was  accomplished  by  the  Territorial  Superintend- 
ent until  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  when  schools  were  opened  in 
some  of  the  districts  that  meanwhile  had  been  formed. 

The  Second  Legislative  Assembly,  by  "An  Act  to  create  a  Fund  for 
the  Benefit  of  Common  Schools",  approved  on  August  15,  1863,  provided 
for  a  new  source  of  school-revenues,  as  follows : 

"Section  1.  That  hereafter,  when  any  new  mineral  lode,  of  either  gold-bearing 
quartz,  silver,  or  other  valuable  metal,  shall  be  discovered  in  this  territory,  one  claim 
of  one  hundred  feet  in  length  on  such  lode,  shall  be  set  apart  and  held  in  perpetuity 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  schools  in  this  territory,  suliject  to  the  control  of  tlie 
Legislative  Assembly. ' ' 

Provisions  contained  in  other  sections  of  the  act  required  the  dis- 
coverer of  a  lode  to  set  apart  "claim  Xo.  3",  east  or  west,  for  school  pur- 
poses; affixed  penalties  for  non-compliance  with,  or  evasions  of,  the  terms 
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of  the  act;  and  made  it  the  dut}'  of  the  Eeuorder  of  the  county  in  which 
the  lode  was  situated  duly  and  without  charge  to  record  the  reserved  claim 
as  "for  the  benefit  of  schools'",  and  to  give  a  certificate  thereof  to  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  was  charged  with  "the  supervision  and 
control  of  all  claims  so  taken"'.  A  supplemental  law,  enacted  in  January, 
1866,  provided  that  one  side  claim  at  each  end  of  the  discovery-claim  should 
become  the  property  of  the  Territory — one  hundred  feet  for  the  schools 
and  one  hundred  for  the  benefit  of  disabled  miners;  and  also  authorized 
Count}'  Superintendents  of  Schools  to  sell  or  lease  the  school-claims. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be  to  produce 
a  considerable  revenue  for  school  purposes,  but  it  failed  to  meet  even  the 
more  moderate  of  the  expectations.  Xot  many  profitable  lodes  were  dis- 
covered in  the  years  of  that  decade  after  the  enactment  of  original  law, 
and  the  total  results  from  it  were  not  of  large  benefit  to  the  schools.  After 
Januarj',  1866,  some  of  the  claims  were  sold  at  low  valuations,  and  others 
were  leased  upon  terms  that  yielded  but  little  to  the  sdhool-fund.  Pres- 
ently the  validity  of  the  enactments  became  the  subject  of  litigation,  in 
wiiich  they  were  hel&  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void;  as  being  in  violation 
of  the  Territory's  Organic  Act,  as  well  as  of  other  statutes  of  the  United 
States. 

Some  of  the  smaller  communities  in  the  Territory,  acting  under  the 
provision  of  the  law  of  1861  that  I  have  quoted  above,  decided  that  it  was 
inexpedient  for  them  to  undertake  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  re- 
mained without  them  for  several  years.  Of  the  general  outcome  of  efforts 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  free-school  system  in  Colorado  during  the 
decade  of  the  '60s,  the  reader  may  judge  from  what  was  accomplished  in 
Denver,  the  largest  municipality  in  the  Territory.  The  city  was  divided 
into  two  districts,  separated  by  Cherry  Creek ;  "East  Denver"  forming  Dis- 
trict Xo.  1,  and  "West  Denver",  wluch  then  had  the  larger  school-popula- 
tion. District  Xo.  2.  A  Board  of  School  Directors  was  elected  in  each  in 
October,  186-^,  the  total  of  the  votes  cast  being  only  a  few  hundreds.  The 
plans  provided  for  but  one  scliool  in  each  district.  The  "West  Denver" 
establishment  began  its  first  session  on  December  1st,  of  that  year,  in 
tlie  rented  second  story  of  a  brick  business-structure,  with  two  teachers, 
which  number  was  increased  to  three  about  two  weeks  later.  The  "East 
Denver"-"  school  was  opened  on  Decemlier  10th,  in  a  rented  small  frame- 
building,  with  two  teachers.  These  schools  were  continued  with  the  same 
nixmber  of  teachers  until  near  the  end  of  the  following  April;  and  also, 
with  two  teachers  in  each,  from  September,  1863,  until  past  the  middle  of 
the  spring  of  the  next  year,  yet  not  without  some  intermissions,  none  of 
which,  however,  were  long.  But  for  the  school-term  of  1864-65  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  was  reduced  to  one  in  each  district,  notwithstanding  that 
the  capacity  of  the  schools,  both  as  to  room  and  instructors,  had  been  in- 
suflBcient  to  accommodate  more  than  about  one-third  of  the  city's  school- 
population.  The  "East  Denver"  district  fell  still  further  back  in  the  next 
school-year,  as  it  appears  that  that  division  had  neither  a  Board  of  School 
Directors  nor  a  school  during  the  term  of  1865-66. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  year  1865  that  either  of  the  Denver  dis- 
tricts owned  a  school-house.  A  small  two-story  brick  business-building, 
at  the  intersection  of  Lawrence  and  Eleventh  streets,  was  purchased  by 
the  "West  Denver"  Board  of  Directors  in  that  season  for  school  purposes. 
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witli   money   collected  by  "passing  the  liaf.     In  the  price  paid   for  it, 
$700.00,  the  lowness  of  property-values  at  that  time  is  indicated. 

The  two  districts  in  Denver  reopened  their  schools  in  the  antunin  of 
1866,  but  without  enlarged  facilities.  The  "East  Denver"  Directors  gave 
public  notice  that  the  session  of  their  school  should  be  one  of  ten  months, 
ending  in  the  last  week  of  June,  1867.  "Patrons  of  the  school  may  rest 
assured,"  they  said,  "that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  a  permanent 
institution,  and  the  best  means  of  education  in  this  city."  But  its  capa- 
city was  not  sufficient  for  more  than  about  one-third  of  the  district's  chil- 
dren of  school-age,  the  number  of  which  now  had  increased.  An  editorial 
comment  upon  the  notice  said : 

' '  Heretofore  the  attempts  at  establishing  iniblie  schools  in  the  pity  have  not 
met  with  that  success  that  the  friends  of  education  here  wished,  and  consequently 
there  has  been  a  distrust  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  excellent  institution  [in  ' '  Kast 
Denver ' ']  now  existing.  .  .  .  We  are  informed  that  there  is  now  a  school-house 
fund  of  some  eighteen  hundred  dollars  in  trustworthy  hands,  and  as  soon  r.s  circum- 
stances will  warrant,  it  is  hoped  this  nucleus  will  be  added  to,  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  building  of  a  school-house  worthy  of  the  city  and  its  educational  interests. ' ' 

About  two  weeks  later,  the  same  editorial  writer  said : 

"The  population  of  Denver  is  about  four  thousand.  Of  this  sum  not  less  than 
one-fourth  are  children,  who  should  be  in  daily  attendance  at  some  institution  of 
learning.  Were  the  facilities  for  instruction  what  they  should  be,  in  a  city  of  such 
importance  as  ours,  such  would  be  the  case,  but  unfortunately  the  houses  furnished 
for  school  purposes  will  not  decently  accommodate  one-fifth  of  the  scholars.  At  the 
school  .  .  .  which  we  visited  to-day  [that  of  "East  Denver"],  we  found  about 
one  hundred  and  tifty  scholars  in  attendance,  crowded  into  two  rooms,  with  not  more 
than  half  the  space  which  the  laws  of  health  and  intelligence  should  give. 

' '  The  present  facilities  in  the  way  of  houses  for  the  public  schools  of  Denver 
are  a  disgrace  and  dishonor  to  the  city,  and  a  blot  on  the  fair  sheet  of  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century. ' ' 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  several  incumbents  of  the  office  of 
Territorial  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  Curtice  resigned  in 
1863,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  S.  Walker,  who,  early  in  1865,  yielded 
the  position  to  A.  W.  Atkins,  the  Territorial  Treasurer,  in  consequence  of 
an  enactment  by  the  Fourth  Legislative  Assembly  that  required  the  Treas- 
urer also  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Territorial  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Columbus  Nuckolls,  who  became  Treasurer  in  1867,  earnestly  endeavored 
to  improve  the  conditions  in  the  Territory's  demoralized  school-system, 
but  with  only  a  small  measure  of  success.  In  his  comprehensive  first 
annual  report,  which  also  was  the  first  fully  entitled  to  such  a  designation 
among  those  that  had  been  made  on  school  affairs  up  to  that  time,  Xuck- 
olls  said: 

"I  would  also  state  that  several  counties  have  never,  even  when  requested, 
informed  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  to  who  was  or  who  had  been 
County  Superintendent,  and  that  it  is  not  yet  known  to  him  whether  there  is  any 
responsible  county    [school]    organization." 

Curtice  and  the  other  earlier  Superintendents  had  encountered  similar 
difficulties,  which,  together  with  some  that  were  different,  continued  to 
exist  in  varying  degree  until  the  end  of  that  decade.  It  was  alleged  that 
it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  portions  of  the  lean  school-funds  to  be 
ajipropriated  to  other  public  purposes  by  both  county  and  school-district 
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officers;  and  it  was  charged  that  the  slender  proceeds  from  mining-claims 
acquired  by  the  Territory  under  the  enactments  in  1862  and  '66  "were 
not  properly  accounted  for."'  In  reports  from  County  Superintendents  in 
that  period,  the  Territorial  Superintendent  was  told  of  a  "lack  of  interest 
in  school  affairs";  that  "my  predecessor  in  office  has  left  no  records"; 
that  "1  hope  to  get  matters  in  shape  so  as  to  render  a  complete  account 
next  year";  that  "school  matters  here  are  in  a  very  bad  condition,  as  for 
the  past  two  years  the  County  Commissioners  liave  neglected  to  levy  a 
school  tax,  hence  we  have  no  money";  and  so  on  through  a  long  category 
of  excuses  and  complaints. 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  decade  of  the  '60s,  as  the  Territory's 
prospects  brightened,  and  the  tax-paying  ability  of  the  people  became 
greater,  there  was  some  improvement  in  the  status  of  Colorado's  public 
schools.  The  population  was  increasing,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  many 
of  the  citizens  believed,  and  now  included  a  higher  ratio  of  men  with 
families.  But  conditions  changed  for  the  better  slowly,  as  there  still  was 
a  considerable  minority  of  residents  who  were  either  indifferent  to  or  had 
no  direct  personal  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  schools. 

However,  in  the  last  year  of  the  pioneer  period,  which  was  ended 
by  the  completion  of  railways  into  the  Territory  and  to  its  capital  city 
of  Denver  in  the  summer  of  1870,  and  which  also  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  of  prosperity  in  Colorado,  a  majority  of  our  people  realized 
the  necessity  of  reorganizing  and  strengthening  their  debilitated  school- 
system.  This  conviction  was  given  the  form  of  law  by  an  act  of  the 
Eighth  Legislative  Assembly,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  Common 
Schools,"  and  which  was  approved  on  February  11,  1870.  The  new  law 
clothed  Boards  of  Education  with  broader  authority,  assured  them  of  a 
generous  share  of  the  public  revenues,  and  also  in  various  other  ways 
gave  life  and  vigor  to  the  administration  of  school  affairs  in  the  Territory. 
It  was  under  the  provisions  of  this  enactment  that  the  foundations  of 
Colorado's  present  system  of  public  schools  were  laid,  and  which  in  effi- 
ciency is  the  ecjual  of  that  of  any  of  the  older  States  of  the  American 
Union. 

The  first  thorough  numbering  of  Colorado's  population  was  that 
made  by  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  in  1870.  The  Territorial  enumera- 
tion, in  1866,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  imperfect.  The  census  of  1861,  taken 
in  compliance  with  a  provision  of  the  Territory's  organic  law,  was  un- 
systematic, and  probably  more  faulty  than  that  of  1866.  At  the  time  the 
Federal  census  of  1860  occurred,  the  region  that  became  the  Territory 
of  Colorado  in  the  next  year  formed,  as  the  reader  will  recall,  parts  of  the 
older  Territories  of  Kansas,  jSTebraska,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico.  While  it 
appears  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  count  the  Pike's  Peakers  in  the  last- 
named  three  divisions,  the  census  was  extended  into  the  western  confines 
of  Kansas  Territory.  The  enumeration,  which  was  made  in  August  and 
the  fore  part  of  September,  and  probably  was  not  a  very  careful  perform- 
ance, was  by  "Cities,  Towns,  and  other  Subdivisions"',  no  attention  being 
paid  to  the  lines  of  the  coimties  that  had  been  "authorized"  by  the  Kansas 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  number  of  fortune-seekers  in  the  new  gold- 
fields  and  settlements  at  the  beginning  of  that  summer  doubtless  was  three 
times  as  great  as  that  which  was  recorded  by  this  census,  the  results  of 
which  were  as  follows: 
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Arapalioe   City 80 

California  Guleh 2,036 

Central    City • 598 

Clear  Creek 40 

Denver   City 4,749 

Enterprise  District 320 

Eureka  Gulch 160 

Golden  City 1,014 

Lake  Gulch 438 

Leavenworth  Gulch 240 

Missouri  City 597 

Mountain   City 840 

Nevada  Guleh 879 

Quartz  Valley 120 

Kussell  's  Gulch 480 

Russell 's  Guleh  and  Idaho 255 

South  Clear  Creek ■ 5,966 

South  Park " 10,610 

Spring    Gulch 141 

Tarryall  and  South  Park 1,000 

Valley  of  the  Platte 3,714 

Total    34,277 

White  males,  32,654;  white  females,  1,577;  black  males,  37;  black  females,  9; 
total,  34,277. 

Between  the  time  of  the  Territorial  census  of  1866  and  that  of  the 
Federal  of  1870  three  new  counties  iiad  come  into  existence  in  Colorado. 
These  were  Saguache,  Bent,  and  Greenwood.  Saguache  had  been  estab- 
lished bj-  an  act  of  the  Sixth  Assembly  that  was  approved  on  December 
29,  1866,  with  the  new  town  of  Sag-uache  City  at  its  county  seat.  It 
was  formed  from  the  northern  part  of  Costilla  County  and  the  southeast- 
ern of  Lake,  with  an  area  larger  than  that  of  the  present  Saguache 
County.  The  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  Indians  having  been  removed  into 
the  Indian  Territory,  Bent  and  Greenwood  Counties  were  established  by 
an  act  of  the  Eighth  Assembly  that  was  approved  on  February  11,  1870, 
and  by  which  the  town  of  Las  Animas  was  designated  as  the  county  seat 
of  the  former  and  the  town  of  Kit  Carson  as  that  of  the  latter.  Bent 
County,  which  was  about  110  miles  in  longitude  by  some  forty-two  in  lati- 
tude, embraced  the  areas  of  the  present  Bent  and  Prowers  counties  and 
most  of  the  territory  of  the  present  Otero  County.  Greenwood  County, 
equal  to  Bent  in  longitude,  but  with  about  sixty  miles  of  latitude,  lay 
between  Bent  and  Douglas  counties,  covering  the  territory  of  the  present 
Cheyenne  and  Kiowa  counties  and  parts  of  the  present  Kit  Carson,  Lin- 
coln, Elbert,  and  Otero  counties.  Greenwood  was  abolished  in  1874  and 
its  territory  divided  between  Bent  and  Elbert  counties,  in  which  year  the 
latter  was  organized,  with  an  area  far  larger  than  it  now  possesses;  and 
by  this  change  the  area  of  Bent  County  was  increased  to  about  n,300 
square  miles. 

The  results  of  the  Federal  census  of  1870,  in  Colorado,  and  which 
determined  the  population  of  the  Territory  to  be  39,864,  including  180 
civilized  Indians,  456  negroes,  and  seven  Chinese,  caused  even  greater  sur- 
prise and  disappointment  among  our  people  than  had  followed  the  Terri- 
torial numbering  in  1866.  But,  while  the  mining  industry  was  reviving 
in  Boulder,  Gilpin,  and  Clear  Creek  counties,  agriculture  and  stock-raising 
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were  expanding,  and  there  liad  been  a  significant  immigration,  the  inter- 
vening years  had  been  times  of  preparation  for  a  new  era  in  Colorado 
rather  than  of  great  actual  advancement.  The  figures  of  that  census,  by 
counties,  here  follow: 

Arapahoe  County 6,829 

Bent   592 

Boulder    1,939 

Clear  Creek  1,596 

Conejos     2,504 

Costilla   1,779 

Douglas    1,388 

El  Paso   987 

Fremont    1,064 

Gilpin   5.490 

Greenwood   510 

Huerfano    2,250 

Jefferson 2,390 

Lake    522 

Larimer    838 

Las  Animas 4,276 

Park    447 

Pueblo    2.265 

Saguache    304 

Summit    258 

Weld   1,636 

Total 39,864 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  increase  in  population  since  1866  had 
been  confined  to  the  agricultural  and  stock-raising  counties  and  to  their 
towns.  In  Clear  Creek,  Gilpin,  Park,  Lake,  and  Summit  there  had 
been  a  net  decrease  of  more  than  1,600.  Aside  from  the  nearly  depopu- 
lated mining-districts  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Blue  Ttiver,  the  great 
Western  Slope,  a  large  part  of  which  now  had  been  set  off  as  a  reserva- 
tion for  the  northern  Ute  Indians,  still  was  a  wilderness. 

The  census-retiirns  for  the  cities  and  towns  of  Colorado,  in  1870,  and 
in  which  the  names  of  some  new  urban  communities  appear,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Black  Hawk  (Gilpin  County) 1,068 

Boulder  City   (Boulder  County) 343 

Bi'eckenridge   (Summit  County) 51 

Canon  City  (Fremont  County) 352 

Central  City   (Gilpin  County) 2,.360 

Colorado  City  (El  Paso  County) 81 

Denver    (Arapahoe  County) 4,759 

Evans   (Weld  County) 189 

Georgetown   (Clear  Creek  County) 802 

Golden  City   (Jefferson  County) 587 

Greeley  (Weld  County) 480 

Idaho   (Clear  Creek  County) 229 

Kit  Carson  (Greenwood  County) 473 

Montezuma    (Summit   County) 22 

Mount  Vernon   (Jefferson  County) 31 

Nevada  (Gilpin  County) 973 

Pueblo   (Pueblo  County) 666 

Sherwood    (Larimer   County) 160 

St.  Johns  (Summit  County) 71 

Trinidad    (Las  Animas  County) 562 
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These  are  all  the  Colorado  nnmieipalities  that  figure  in  the  reports  of 
that  census.  Several  of  the  pioneer  "cities"  had  disappeared.  A  number 
of  the  old  towns  that  now  had  been  reduced  to  the  grade  of  villages,  together 
with  sundry  hamlets,  had  been  treated  as  parts  of  "districts,"  and  therefore 
were  not  enumerated  separately. 

AMrile  the  mining  industry  had  been  reviving  slowly  since  1867,  the 
population  of  the  counties  in  which  it  was  practically  the  only  dependence 
during  the  '60s  had,  as  we  have  seen  above,  continued  to  fall  off.  As  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  in  precious  metals  of  that  part  of  Colorado  which 
is  familiarly  termed  "the  San  Juan  country"  was  not  begun  until  early  in 
the  '70s,  mining  for  gold  and  silver  still  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  old 
districts,  in  which  the  results  of  placer  work  had  become  comparatively 
insignificant,  and  where  the  production  of  silver  yet  was  in  its  infancy. 

Of  the  total  value  of  precious  metals  mined  in  Colorado  between  the 
years  1860  and  1870  there  was  no  accurate  data,  nor  were  there  any  means 
by  which  such  information  could  have  been  procured.  The  Director  of 
the  Federal  mints  estimated  the  production  of  gold  in  the  eleven  years 
next  before  1870  to  have  been,  in  round  figures,  $27,813,000 ;  and  that  of 
silver  in  the  same  period  $330,000.  As  I  have  said  in  an  earlier  chapter,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  value  of  the  gold  that  was  taken  from  Colorado 
placers  in  the  years  18-59  and  '60  was  not  less  than  $10,000,000.  Assuming 
this  to  be  somewhere  near  to  the  facts,  and  accepting  the  estimate  of  the 
Director  of  the  mints  in  gross,  the  production  of  gold  during  the  succeeding 
nine  years — 1861-69,  inclusive — was  to  the  value  of  about  $17,000,000;  an 
average  of  less  than  $3,000,000  for  each  of  those  years.  But  it  is  also 
highly  probable  that  the  average  for  the  five  years  between  1861  and  1867 
— the  period  of  the  greatest  depression — was  considerably  below  $3,000,000, 
as  the  yield  in  1861  doubtless  was  some  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  average 
for  the  nine  years  covered  by  the  figures  here  under  discussion.  The  silver 
values  produced  before  1870  were  so  small  that  they  do  not  materially  affect 
the  calculations.  As  we  have  seen,  Colorado's  population  in  the  years 
between  1860  and  1870  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  about  30,000  to  a 
maximum  of  less  than  40,000,  with  annual  average  that  approximated  37,- 
000.  Therefore  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  mined  in  the  Territory  in 
those  years  average  about  seventy-one  dollars  per  capita. 

However,  the  main  interest  that  the  depression  in  general  economic 
conditions,  the  census-figures,  and  the  mining-statistics  of  that  period 
now  possess  lies  in  the  service  they  render  in  enabling  us  better  to  appre- 
ciate the  faith,  fortitude  and  determination  of  those  who  laid  and  guarded 
the  foundations  of  our  Commonwealth. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

SOME    COXSEQUEXCES   OF   THE   ADVEXT   OF   RAILWAYS   IXTO   COLOKADO. — TEE- 

MIXATIOX    OF    THE    TEEEITOKIAL    PERIOD. FORMER    RETARDIXG    COXDI- 

TIONS. ^NEW  TIDE  OF  IMMIGRATION. — COLOXIES  OF  XEWCOMERS. GER- 
MAN COLOXIZATIOX  SOCIETY. — ITS  SETTLEMENT  IX  THE  WET  MOUNTAIN 
VALLEY. ORGANIZATION  AND  COMING  OF  THE  UNION  COLONY. FOUND- 
ING OF  GEEELEY  AXD  DEVELOPMEXT  OF  THE  GREELEY  DISTRICT. — CHICA- 
GO-COLORADO COLOXY. ITS  LOCATIOX  IX  BOCLDEE  COUXTY  AND  FOUX'D- 

ING  OF  LOXGMOXT. — ST.  LOUIS  WESTEEN  COLONY,  THE  UPBUILDEES  OF 
EVANS. — SOUTHWESTEEX  COLOXY. — GREEN  CITY. INDEPENDENT  IMMI- 
GRATION.  COLORADO   BUREAU   OF   IMMIGRATION. — EVIL  EFFECTS  OF   ITS 

METHODS. BIRTH    OF    COLORADO    SPRINGS. — BROAD    PLANS    OF    ITS    PEO- 

MOTEES. STEADY    AND    SUBSTANTIAL    GEOWTH    OF    THE    CITY. SOUTH 

PUEBLO. CIECUMSTANCES  OF  ITS  BEGINXIXG. — MILITARY  POST  OF  FORT 

COLLINS. — RISE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  FORT  COLLIXS. — COLORADO  AXD  THE 
PAXIC  OF  1873. — VISITATIOXS  BY  ROCKY  MOUXTAIN  LOCUSTS. — DESTRUC- 
TIVE RESULTS  OF  THEIE  RAVAGES. — COXDITIOXS  UPON  THE  WESTERN 
SLOPE  AND  IN  THE  SAX  JUAN  COUNTRY. — GEEAT  EESERVATION  FOR  THE 

UTE  INDIANS. UXCERTAIXTIES  AS  TO  LOCATIOX  OF  COLORADO'S  SOUTH- 

EEN  BOUNDARY. — DISCOVERIES  OF  GOLD  AXD  SILVER  IX  THE  SAX  JUAX  IX 

1870. INRUSH  OF  MINERS. — CESSION  AXD  OPEXING  OF  A  PART  OF  THE 

UTE    RESERVATIOX. THE    GUXXISpX    COUNTRY. REVIVAL    OF    IXTEBEST 

IX  ITS  RESOURCES. PROSPECTIXG  EXPEDITIOXS. — DR.    SYLVESTER   RICH- 

AEDSOX'S  COLOXY  OX  THE  GUXXISOX  RIVER. — COXDITIOXS  IX  THE  MID- 
DLE AXD  NOETH   PARKS. — THEIR   THIN   POPULATION. GROWTH    OF  THE 

OLDER  TOWNS  IN  THE  TERRITORY. — FORMATION  OF  NEW  COUNTIES. — 
IMPENDING  STATEHOOD. 

The  completion  of  railways  into  Colorado  and  to  its  capital  city,  in  the 
summer  of  1870,  an  account  of  which  appears  in  Chapter  XXIII,  distinctly 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Territory,  and  ter- 
minated the  pioneer  period.  Although  the  latter  had  not  been  long  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  most  other  divisions  of  the  Union,  it  had  been  attended, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  unusual  difficulties  and  many  trying  conditions.  In  all 
previous  movements  in  the  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  Ameri- 
cans, the  pioneers  thereof  advanced  the  line  of  the  "frontier"  farther  and 
farther  west  as  the  country  became  occupied  by  their  compatriots.  But 
those  of  Colorado  left  the  frontier,  as  it  was  situated  in  their  time,  six  hun- 
dred miles  behind  them.  The  retardation  of  the  Territory's  development 
largely  had  been  due  to  causes  arising  from  its  isolation.  Cnnspicuou? 
among  the  consequences  of  this  were  the  tediousness  and  high  cost  of  trans- 
portation over  the  gi-eat  plains,  and  which,  even  in  passenger  travel,  were 
serious  hindrances.  Throughout  the  longer  part  of  the  pioneer  period  the 
duration  of  nearly  a  week  was  consumed  in  the  expensive  stage-coach  jour- 
ney, that  also  was  wearisome  to  the  limit  of  endurance,  from  or  to  the  Mis- 
souri River,  a  distance  that  now  may  be  covered  in  luxurious  ease  and  at 
less  than  one-fifth  the  expense  between  the  dawn  and  the  dusk  of  a  summer 
day.  Freighting  was,  of  course,  much  slower,  requiring  for  the  passage  as 
many  weeks  as  there  were  days  in  the  stage-journey,  and  the  charges  there- 
for were  correspondingly  great.     In  times  when  the  plains  Indians  were 
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wreaking  deiith  ami  destruction  along  the  routes  of  travel,  rates  as  high  as 
$20.00  and  $25.00  per  hundred  pounds  were  paid  in  Colorado. 

Among  the  important  immediate  results  of  the  advent  of  railways  were 
the  stimulatiou  it  gave  to  immigration  and  the  change  it  caused  in  the  trend 
of  economic  affairs  in  the  TeiTitor}-.  Theretofore  the  interests  and  influ- 
ences of  mining  for  the  precious  metals  had  predominated  over  all  others, 
but  now  a  larger  share  of  attention  and  preparation  was  given  to  further 
development  of  agricultural  resources,  as  well  as  of  the  livestock  industry. 
Moreover,  a  change  was  wrought  in  the  character  of  the  immigration.  Since 
the  Civil  "War  it  had  been  a  straggling  movement,  some  of  the  newcomers 
traveling  b)-  stage-coach,  while  the  greater  number  came  with  their  own 
transportation,  in  families  and  in  small  parties,  though  in  the  latter  case 
they  were  associated  only  for  the  journey.  The  great  majority  had  no  pre- 
determined local  destination  or  fixed  purpose,  but  intended  to  decide  these 
after  "looking  around",  and  in  a  state  of  mind  that  was  open  to  any  prom- 
ising opportunity  that  might  "turn  up",  either  in  a  town  or  in  the  country 
parts.  Xow,  however,  a  fair  part  of  the  immigration  was  in  bodies  organized 
with  a  measure  of  community  of  interests,  with  settled  plans  and  definite 
purposes,  and  to  locate  in  places  previously  selected  with  a  view  to  their 
adaptability  to  successful  agriculture. 

Another  immediate  and  important  consequence  of  the  completion  of 
communications  w/th  the  East  by  rail  was  the  initiation  of  the  construction 
of  local  lines  of  railways,  as  related  in  the  succeeding  chapter  of  this  volume 
referred  to  above.  While  the  extension  of  such  roads  was  checked  and 
for  a  few  years  held  in  abeyance  by  the  effects  produced  in  the  money- 
markets  of  the  East  by  the  monetary  panic  of  the  autumn  of  1873,  the  com- 
pletion of  a  considerable  mileage  before  the  intervention  of  those  causes  of 
delay  greatly  stimulated  activities  in  the  Territory  during  the  interval  from 
the  beginning  of  the  new  era.  ^ 

The  first  body  of  Colorado's  immigrants  organized  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  agricultural  community  in  the  Territory  was  the 
"German  Colonization  Society",  or,  as  more  commonly  known,  the  "Chi- 
cago Colony",  which  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Chicago  on  August  24, 
1869,  with  Carl  Wulsten  as  President.  A  committee  of  its  members  was 
sent  to  Colorado  later  in  that  year  to  select  a  location  for  the  colony,  and 
which  arranged  for  the  acquisition  of  a  tract  of  about  40,000  acres  of  land 
lying  in  that  part  of  the  Wet  ilountain  Valley  now  embraced  by  the 
boundaries  of  Custer  County,  but  over  which  Fremont  County  then  ex- 
tended. A  party  of  the  society's  members,  numbering  eighty-six,  and 
having  with  them  their  families,  entered  the  locality  on  March  21,  1870; 
and  later  in  that  year  these  were  joined  by  about  one  hundred  other  fam- 
ilies. The  colony  began  the  cultivation  of  land  in  that  year,  and  also 
laid  out  a  town,  which  was  named  "Colfax",  in  compliment  to  the  Indiana 
statesman  of  that  name.  Although  the  locality  was  not  unfavorable  for 
the  purposes  of  the  undertaking,  the  colony,  as  an  organization,  was  not 
successful;  and  among  the  reasons  therefor  were  mismanagement,  dis- 
sension and  homesickness.  While  some  of  the  settlers  held  and  developed 
their  allotments,  otliers  abandoned  the  colony,  and  the  town  of  Colfax 
subsequently  sank  into  oblivion. 

The  next  organization  of  immigrants  that  entered  Colorado  in  1870 
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with  agriculture  as  the  objective  of  a  large  majority  of  its  members  was 
the  "Union  Colon}^',  which  was  born  in  the  city  of  Xew  York.  The 
movement  that  had  resulted  in  its  formation  was  instituted  by  Xathan  C. 
Meeker,  agricultural  editor  of  the  Neiv  Yoii-  Tribune,  at  the  instance  of 
Horace  Greeley,  then  the  editor-in-chief  and  controlling  owner  of  that 
newspaper.  Mr.  Greeley  had  visited  Denver  and  the  Gregory  Mining- 
camp  in  the  summer  of  18.59.  when  on  a  journey  to  the  Pacific  Coast;  and 
while  at  that  time  he  appreciated  the  significance  of  the  discoveries  of 
gold  that  had  been  made,  he  was  even  more  deeply  impressed  by  the  other 
natural  resources  of  the  Pike's  Peak  counti'y. 

In  company  with  several  others  whom  he  had  interested  in  the  project, 
Mr.  Meeker  had  gone  to  Colorado  in  the  summer  of  1869  to  spy  out  the 
land  for  the  purposes  he  had  in  view.  When  he  was  taken  into  the  South 
Park  he  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  contemplated  colony  should 
occupy  a  part  of  that  Mountain-basin.  But  he  was  soon  dissuaded  from 
this  by  citizens  of  Denver,  who  advised  him  to  seek  a  location  in  the  low- 
land, and  not  far  from  the  foot-hills,  which  counsel  he  followed.  After  he 
had  seen  several  such  localities.  Meeker  returned  to  New  Y'ork  well  satis- 
fied with  the  results  of  his  later  observations.  Through  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  he  and  Mr.  Greeley  used  tlie  columns  of  the  Tribune  to  give  wide 
publicity  to  the  enterprise,  and  by  the  end  of  that  season  some  hundreds  of 
the  paper's  readers  had  expressed  their  desire  to  take  part  in  the  proposed 
migration.  At  a  meeting  of  a  large  number  of  these,  held  in  the  Cooper 
Institute,  in  New  Y'ork  City,  on  December  23d,  of  that  year,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  "Union  Colony"  was  effected,  with  Meeker  as  President,  Gen- 
eral Robert  A.  Cameron  Vice  President,  and  with  Mr.  Greeley  as  Treas- 
urer. Meeker,  Cameron,  and  A.  C.  Fisk  were  appointed  to  go  to  Colorado 
and  determine  a  location  for  the  organization.  This  committee  came  into 
the  Territory  in  March,  1870,  ^d  early  in  April  agreed  upon  the  vicinity 
of  the  confluence  of  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  and  South  Platte  rivers,  in  Weld 
County,  as  the  better  place  in  which  to  establish  the  community.  Some 
Colorado  men  previously  had  acquired  land  in  that  locality  and  were  farm- 
ing it;  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Poudre  stood  the  hamlet  of  Latham — a 
collection  of  few  dwellings.  About  12,000  acres  of  land  were  purchased 
for  the  colony  from  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  from  indi- 
viduals, and  provisional  title  was  obtained  to  60,000  acres  of  public  land, 
the  immediate  outlay  on  account  of  the  whole  being  nearly  -$60,000.  The 
form  of  the  colony's  organization  practically  was  that  of  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, with  equitable  provisions  for  the  assignments  of  subdivisions  of  the 
land  to  its  members. 

The  first  party  of  the  Union  Colony's  settlers,  and  which  consisted  of 
about  fifty  families,  arrived  early  in  May  (1870),  and  in  that  month  work 
was  begun  upon  ditches  for  irrigation,  and  a  site  for  a  town,  which  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Tribune,  was  platted.  Dur- 
ing the  ensuing  two  or  three  months  several  hundreds  of  other  members 
with  their  families  came  in  and  were  settled.  The  colony  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  New  England,  New  Y'ork,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  people,  who  were 
resourceful  and  substantial ;  and,  while  most  of  them  were  farmers  who 
intended  to  continue  to  be  cultivators  of  the  soil,  there  were  mechanics,  pro- 
fessional men,  and  merchants  among  them.  The  colony  prospered  from 
the  start.     The  town  of  Greeley,  which  had  been  finely  planned,  grew  into 
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an  active  business-center  witliin  a  few  montlis:  and  in  June,  1871,  it  had, 
according  to  an  enumeration  made  in  that  month,  a  population  of  1,155, 
of  which  325  were  "children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age".  With  its 
bank,  newspaper  (the  Greeley  Tribune),  business  houses,  hotels,  and  various 
shops  it  was  a  thrifty  young  metropolis,  and  the  country  around  it  was  pro- 
portionally occupied  and  improved.  At  the  present  time  the  "Greeley  Dis- 
trict", as  it  is  commonly  called,  and  which  extends  man)'  miles  beyond  its 
original  limits,  is  thickly  populated,  is  noted  for  its  fertility,  its  highly 
developed  agriculture,  its  beauty,  and  for  its  great  prosperity. 

The  Greeley  Colony  was  the  first  "dry"  community  in  Colorado.  In 
deeds  to  real  estate  transferred  by  the  organization  to  its  members  there 
was  inserted  a  clause  forever  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  also  their  sale  as  beverages,  upon  the  premises  so  conveyed. 

Three  large  colonial  organizations — the  "Chicago-Colorado",  the  "St. 
Louis  Western",  and  the  "Southwestern" — with  agriculture  as  the  purpose 
of  most  of  their  members,  were  planted  in  northern  Colorado  in  the  spring 
of  1871.  The  first  of  these  was  the  "Chicago-Colorado  Colony",  organized 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  on  November  17,  1870,  with  Eobert  Collyer,  a  widely- 
known  Protestant  clerg}'man,  as  its  temporary  President,  but  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  permanent  tenure  of  the  office  by  Seth  Terry.  A  committee 
authorized  to  decide  upon  a  location  for  the  colony  arrived  in  Colorado 
about  the  close  of  that  year,  and  late  in  January  (1871)  selected  a  district 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Boulder  County,  and  which  is  drained  by  St. 
Train  Creek  and  several  other  left-hand  tributaries  to  the  South  Platte 
Eiver.  Fifty-five  thousand  acres  of  land  were  purchased  in  that  district  for 
the  uses  of  the  colony,  which  had  been  organized  upon  the  plan  that  the 
Union  Colony  already  had  made  successful,  at  Greeley. 

Members  of  the  Chicago-Colorado  organization  began  to  come  in  early 
in  the  spring  of  1871,  and  before  the  end  of  that  season  there  were  several 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  upon  the  ground.  A  system  of 
irrigating  ditches  that  aggregated  more  than  thirty  miles  of  mains  and 
laterals  had  been  finished,  and  the  colonists  had  platted  and  begun  build- 
ing the  town  of  Longmont,  the  name  of  which  was  derived  from  "Long's 
Mountain",  otherwise  Long's  Peak.  The  colony  flourished  greatly.  By 
the  coming  of  autumn  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  people  settled  in  its 
district,  and  Longmont  had  become  a  busy  town,  with  a  population  of  about 
four  hundred,  and  having  a  full  complement  of  commercial  and  other  busi- 
ness enterprises,  including  a  newspaper  (the  Longmont  Sentirml).  In  the 
work  of  developing  and  improving  their  locality,  which  is  now  a  part  of  a 
great  and  garden-like  cultivated  section  in  northern  Colorado,  the  Long- 
mont colonists  rivaled  that  of  their  eastward  neighbors — the  Union  Colony. 
The  next  to  come  was  the  "St.  Louis  Western  Colony",  which  had  been 
organized  at  Oakdale,  Illinois,  on  November  29,  1870,  and  of  which  A.  C. 
Todd,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  was  President.  In  the  following  winter,  an 
organization,  styled  the  "New  England  Colony,  of  Boston",  arranged  to 
unite  with  the  St.  Louis  Western.  These  immigrants,  of  which  the  first 
group  of  families  arrived  early  in  the  following  April,  occupied  land  around 
the  town  of  Evans,  that  had  been  platted  in  October,  1869,  but  which  in 
that  year  had  acquired  but  forty  inhabitants.  Other  families  of  the  colony 
continued  to  come  in  through  the  spring  of  1870,  and  ere  the  season  was 
at  its  end  there  were  about  five  hundred  of  the  new  people  in  the  Evans  lo- 
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eality,  and  the  town  liad  a  newspaper  (the  Evans  Journal).  ^Vllile  these  set- 
tlers were  fewer  in  number  than  were  their  close  neighbors  of  the  Union 
Colony,  their  community  prospered,  developing  farms  and  bringing  them 
to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  also  contributing  largely  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  Evans.  The  locality  now  is  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Greeley 
District. 

The  "Southwestern  Colony"  was  formed  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in 
January,  1871,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  D.  S.  Green,  of  Denver,  who  was 
elected  its  President,  the  original  membership  consisting  in  the  main  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  people.  The  land  selected  for  the  location  of  this 
organization  is  on  the  South  Platte  Eiver,  in  a  district  between  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  below  (to  the  eastward)of  Evans.  Nearly  one  hundred  families 
of  these  colonists  arrived  during  the  spring  of  1871,  and  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  they  were  reenforced  by  nearly  as  many  more.  By  this  time  a 
main  ditch  and  laterals  with  capacity  for  watering  about  30,000  acres  of 
land  had  been  completed,  and  the  town  of  "Green  City",  so  named  in  honor 
of  the  colony's  President,  had  been  laid  out.  Although  the  town  was  de- 
scribed in  the  autumn  of  that  year  as  "a  lively  place,"  neither  it  nor  the 
colony  prospered.  Many  of  the  settlers,  abandoning  their  lands,  located 
elsewhere,  and  Green  City  did  not  long  figure  upon  maps  of  Colorado.  When 
the  town  was  founded  the  immediate  building  of  a  railway  from  Golden 
City  to  Julesburg,  along  the  course  of  the  South  Platte,  was  anticipated, 
as  surveys  and  other  plans  for  it  already  had  been  made.  But  as  results  of 
the  panic  of  1873  indefinitely  postponed  the  construction  of  the  expected 
road,  Evans  and  Greeley  became  in  the  meantime  the  market-towns  and 
shipping-points  for  what  was  left  of  the  colony,  and  therefore  Green  City 
fell  into  desuetude.  Its  site  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  of  Masters,  on 
the  La  Salle-Julesburg  division  of  the  present  Union  Paciiic  Railroad 
System. 

Besides  these  colonies,  many  farmer-immigrants  who  had  migrated  in- 
dependently, and  many  others,  who  came  in  small  parties,  but  without 
formal  organization,  entered  Colorado  in  1871  and  '72,  and  settled  either 
in  the  older  agricultural  sections  or  adjacent  to  the  districts  occupied  by 
the  organized  new  communities.  Their  total  number  greatly  exceeded  that 
of  the  enlisted  members  of  the  banded  companies;  and,  as  these,  they 
"watched  their  hamlets,  and  grew  strong". 

Inspired  by  the  laudable  purpose  of  encouraging  such  and  other  de- 
sirable emigration  to  Colorado,  the  Ninth  Legislative  Assembly,  by  an  act 
approved  on  February  9,  1872,  made  provisions  for  establishing  a  "Bureau 
of  Immigration",  which  was  to  be  conducted  bv  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
consisting  of  five  members.  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board",  says  the 
act,  "to  adopt  and  put  in  execution  such  means  as  will  best  promote  and 
encourage  immigration  to  the  Territory,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  ^blish 
and  disseminate  such  useful  information  as  it  can  obtain  concerning  tlie 
developed  and  undeveloped  resources  of  the  Territory,  and  may  provide  for 
one  of  its  number,  or  such  other  person  as  the  Board  may  select,  to  attend 
such  Agricultural  and  Institute  Fairs  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  for  the 
display  of  the  Agiicultural  and  Mineral  products  of  the  Territory".  The 
act  appropriated  $G,000  to  be  expended  by  the  Board  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended, and  directed  the  County  Commissioners  of  each  county  of  the  Ter- 
ritory to  co-operate  with  the  Bui-cau.     The  Board  also  was  authorized  to 
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designate  "agents  resident  in  any  country  in  Europe"  to  act  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  "in  disseminating  information  and  encouraging  emigra- 
tion to  the  Territory". 

Wliile  the  intentions  of  the  Assembly  were  praiseworthy,  the  attempts 
of  the  Bureau  to  put  the  purposes  of  the  act  into  effect  resulted  in  more 
harm  than  good.  Statements  made  in  its  "advertising  literature",  which 
was  sown  broadcast  over  the  older  parts  of  the  Union,  were  expressed  in 
terms  of  extravagance  and  exaggeration,  and  therefore  were  misleading, 
as  has  been  the  case  to  some  extent  from  similar  representations  put  forth 
in  later  times.  Nearly  all  the  avenues  of  activity  in  which  men  may  gain 
success  and  competence  were  implied  to  be  wide  open  and  easy  ways  for 
everybody  who  should  come  into  the  Territory.  As  these  recitals  emanated 
from  a  division  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Territorial  Government, 
thousands  of  men,  among  whom  there  were  more  or  less  of  almost  every 
vocation,  accepted  them  as  trustworthy  and  removed  to  Colorado  during 
the  next  two  years.  While  many  of  these  found  and  utilized  various  op- 
portunities that  the  Territory  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  their  abilities  and 
profitable  investment  of  their  means,  many  others,  most  of  whom  had  ex- 
hausted practically  all  their  resources  in  preparing  for  and  making  the 
change  of  residence,  were  disappointed.  The  loud  outcries  and  bitter  denun- 
ciations by  the  latter,  after  they  had  made  their  way  back  to  the  localities  of 
their  former  homes,  were  taken  up  and  passed  on  by  the  newspapers  of  the 
States;  and,  without  a  word  in  relation  to  any  of  the  favorable  conditions 
in  the  Territory,  Colorado  thus  was  execrated  as  a  land  of  deception  and 
fraud,  and  heralded  throughout  the  Union  as  a  part  of  the  Great  West  that 
all  honest  men  should  avoid. 

Not  all  the  new  communites  that  wei'e  established  in  Colorado  early  in 
the  '70s  were  identified  with  the  further  development  of  agriculture  in 
the  Territory,  the  most  conspicuous  exceptions  being  those  of  Colorado 
Springs  and  Soutli  Pueblo.  The  former,  in  one  sense  the  offspring  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railway,  was  born  in  the  summer  of  ISTl,  and  the  lat- 
ter two  years  afterward. 

When,  in  1870,  General  William  J.  Palmer  oi-ganized  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Railway  Company,  he  had  in  mind  several  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions that  were  to  be  formed  to  cooperate  with  the  railway  company  in  de- 
veloping the  parts  of  Colorado  through  which  the  road  was  to  pass;  and 
among  these  was  one  that  was  to  found  an  attractive  residence  city  near  the 
eastward  base  of  Pike's  Peak,  to  be  named  "Colorado  Springs".  For  this 
purpose  he  interested  some  of  his  associates  in  the  railway  enterprise,  and, 
late  in  that  year,  organized  the  "Colorado  Springs  Company",  of  which  he 
was  elected  Pi-esidciit,  with  Henry  McAllister  as  Executive  Director,  to  locate 
and  bring  into  existence  the  projected  city.  The  company  acquired  tracts 
of  land  containing  about  10,000  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  lay  along 
ilonument  Creek  and  east  of  Colorado  Cit}-,  and  the  lesser  to  the  west  of 
that  town  and  including  the  soda  springs,  which  already  had  come  into  wide 
and  good  repute.  Most  of  the  land  around  these,  as  well  as  some  parts 
of  the  tract  on  Monument  Creek,  had  been  "taken  up"  by  pioneers  of 
1858-50,  but  no  important  improvement  had  been  made  in  either  of  the 
localities,  while  Colorado  City,  situated  between  tliem,  liad  in  the  mean- 
time dwindled  to  a  village  which,  in  the  spring  of  1870,  was  harboring  a 
pojJulation  numbering  only  four  score. 
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The  first  stake  set  in  tlie  site  of  the  new  city  was  driven  on  July  31, 
!I871.  In  that  summer  a  subordinate  organization  styled  the  "Fountain 
Colony  of  Colorado"'  was  formed,  with  General  Robert  A.  Cameron,  who 
had  taken  part  in  establishing  the  Greeley  Colony,  as  the  active  executive  of 
this  adjunct  to  the  proprietary  corporation.  The  Fountain  Colony  organ- 
ization was  not  incorporated,  but  served  as  an  agency  through  which  a  part 
of  the  business — that  of  inducing  a  population — of  the  Colorado  Springs 
Company  was  transacted.  The  plat  of  the  city  contained  seventy  blocks, 
each  400  by  400  feet  in  dimensions ;  but  the  Colorado  Springs  of  the  present 
time  extends  much  beyond  these.  Erection  of  buildings  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  work  of  the  surveyors,  and  by  the  end  of  1871  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  structures,  dwellings  and  business  buildings,  had  been  completed, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $160,000,  the  first  dwelling  having  been  commenced  on 
August  15th.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  the  new  city  contained  a  popula- 
tion that  counted  nearly  eight  hundred.  In  the  next  year,  the  construction 
of  a  broad  driveway  to  the  soda  springs  and  tlie  improvement  of  their  local- 
ity was  begun.  A  good  hotel  was  erected  there,  and  a  suburban  village  was 
laid  out,  to  which  the  name  "La  Font"  was  given.  But  this  appellation 
soon  was  dropped  and  that  of  "Manitou",  the  present  name,  substituted. 
These  improvements  in  connection  with  the  soda  springs  were  in  accord- 
ance with  an  unusual  policy  that  had  been  adopted  by  the  Colorado  Springs 
Company,  under  which  all  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  its  land,  whether  in 
the  form  of  town  lots  or  adjacent  larger  tracts,  were  to  be  applied  to  public 
improvements.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  rawness  of  a  new  town  did  not 
long  continue  to  exist  in  Colorado  Springs.  The  company  followed  the 
example  of  the  founders  of  Greeley  as  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  in  its  deeds  to  lots  in  the  city  inserted  the  "Greeley 
clause".  Violation  of  this  restriction  presently  resulted  in  bringing  the  ques- 
tion of  its  validity  before  the  Colorado  courts,  and  eventually  the  highest  of 
these  decided  that  such  conditional  deeds  were  valid  contracts,  and  declared 
the  title  thus  derived  to  the  land  involved  in  the  case  to  have  been  forfeited 
by  violation  of  the  restrictive  terms.  Appeal  from  this  judgment  was  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1879  that  tribunal  af- 
firmed the  Colorado  decision. 

It  would  be  difBcult  to  find,  or  even  to  imagine,  a  situation  for  a  city 
more  beautiful  than  that  occupied  by  Colorado  Springs,  and  of  which  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  by  its  people  by  adding  embellishments  that  Nature 
so  generously  invited  in  the  locality.  The  city's  growth  has  been  steady  and 
substantial  from  the  day  of  its  founding.  After  the  rise  of  Leadville,  late 
in  the  '70s,  it  became  the  principal  source  of  supplies  for  that  district,  and 
so  continued  imtil  railway  communications  were  opened  to  the  famous 
silver-camp,  the  freight  being  forwarded  by  wagon-trains  going  by  way  of 
the  Ute  Pass.  The  development  of  the  Cripple  Creek  gold-district  largely 
was  the  work  of  citizens  of  Colorado  Springs,  in  some  of  whom  the  owner- 
ship of  a  number  of  its  mines  still.is  lodged. 

The  first  step  toward  founding  South  Pueblo,  which  had  only  the  Ar- 
kansas River  between  it  and  the  pioneer  town  of  Pueblo,  was  taken  in 
1872,  when  the  "Central  Colorado  Improvement  Company",  another  of  Gen- 
eral William  J.  Palmer's  organizations  auxiliai'v  to  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railway  Company,  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  bordering  upon  the  Ar- 
kansas River,  opposite  the  old  town,  and  that  was  a  part  of  the  Nolan  land- 
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grant,  title  to  which  was  of  Mexican  origin.  The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railway  having  been  completed  to  Pueblo  proper  by  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  of  1872,  South  Pueblo  was  laid  out  and  made  ready  for  occupation 
early  in  the  next  year,  the  plat  covering  about  one  thousand  acres.  Shortly 
afterward,  the  terminus  of  the  railway  was  shifted  from  the  northward  side 
of  the  river  to  the  southward  side,  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  town,  but  much 
to  the  disgust  of  the  citizens  of  the  older,  as  well  as  in  breach  of  a  previous 
understanding,  if  not  a  contract,  with  them.  South  Pueblo  was  established 
with  a  view  of  making  it  a  manufacturing  city.  While  no  important  ad- 
vance toward  that  end  was  accomplished  before  Colorado  became  a  State, 
the  original  purpose  has  been  fulfilled  since  that  time.  But  from  the  birth 
of  South  Pueblo  the  old  town  and  the  new,  although  for  thirteen  years  they 
were  separate  municipal  corporations,  practically  were  one  community,  and 
now,  together  with  other  additions,  constitute  the  city  of  Pueblo. 

A  new  town,  that  is  now  a  flourishing  city,  was  established  in  Northern 
Colorado  coincident  in  time  with  the  founding  of  South  Pueblo,  but  de- 
pendent mainly  on  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  section  in 
which  its  site  lay.  Early  in  the  great  Indian  War  in  the  -"60s,  a  military 
post  was  built  on  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  River,  at  a  point  some  four  miles 
southeast  of  the  village  of  La  Porte,  which  dates  from  the  pioneer  years 
of  1858-59.  This  outpost  was  named  "Fort  Collins",  sometimes  called 
"Camp  Collins",  in  honor  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  0.  Collins,  of  the 
Eleventh  Ohio  Regiment  of  Volunteer  Cavalry,  an  organization  of  which  a 
part  was  among  the  troops  that  had  been  sent  into  the  West  to  battle  with 
the  Indians,  about  the  time  when  the  Southern  Confederacy  collapsed.  A 
large  tract  of  fine  land  around  the  post  was  set  apart  as  a  military  reserva- 
tion, and  so  remained  until  the  year  1873,  when,  by  an  act  of  Congress  that 
was  approved  on  May  loth,  it  was  thrown  open  to  entry.  But  other  lands 
here  and  there'  in  that  part  of  Larimer  County  already  had  been  occupied 
and  put  under  cultivation,  and  of  which  some,  that  were  fairly  improved, 
were  held  in  1871  to  be  worth  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  per  acre.  After 
Congress  had  released  the  reservation,  Cleneral  Robert  A.  Cameron,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  colonizer  by  instinct,  and,  as  proved  by  the  results  of 
his  work  elsewhere  in  the  Territory,  was  provided  with  judgment  to  match 
his  energetic  ability,  organized  a  company,  of  which  he  was  elected  President 
as  well  as  general  manager  of  its  affairs,  to  colonize  the  Fort  Collins  locality 
and  to  found  a  town  in  it,  upon  a  combination  of  the  plans  that  had  been 
applied  at  Greeley  and  Colorado  Springs.  Within  a  year  thereafter,  the 
beginning  of  the  present  city  of  Fort  Collins,  which  stands  on  a  portion 
of  the  old  reservation,  had  been  made  and  a  large  number  of  immigrants, 
together  with  previous  residents  in  the  Territory,  had  settled  upon  lands 
that  were  tributary  to  the  embryo  city.  Since  that  time  the  Fort  Collins 
District  has  been  developed  into  a  condition  of  productivity  and  prosperity 
that  is  comparable  with  that  of  the  other  agricultural  sections  of  northern 
Colorado. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Colorado  immigrants  of  1874  had  suf- 
fered from  the  efliects  of  the  monetary  panic  of  the  previous  year.  But, 
aside  from  checking  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  Territory,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  and  as  they  did  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  retarding 
some  other  large  enterprises  that  required  outside  capital,  the  consequences 
of  the  financial  breakdown  in  1873,  the  direct  causes  of  which  were  the  over- 
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building  of  railways  and  a  disordered  currency-system,  did  not  seriously  af- 
fect Colorado.  There  were  a  few  "failures"  in  trade,  but  the  banks  were  not 
strained.  The  commercial  interests  as  a  whole  were  in  good  condition,  the 
lode-mines  were  doing  better  than  ever  before,  and  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  agi-iculture  and  stock-raising  was  extending  its  stimulating  influ- 
ences. However,  there  was  a  noticeable  shrinkage  in  the  values  in  which 
real  estate  had  been  held,  especially  in  some  of  the  towns,  and  which  in 
many  instances  were  unduly  high.  Nevertheless,  the  valuation  of  such 
property  in  the  Territory  for  purposes  of  taxation,  that  had  been  about 
$35,000,000  in  1873,  was  increased  to  nearly  $M,500,000  in  1874. 

The  year  1875  was  made  memorable  in  Colorado  by  the  appearance  in 
the  Territory  of  inestimable  myriads  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  Locust,  or 
"Hateful  Grasshopper",  that  took  possession  of  the  plains  section  and  liter- 
ally devastated  it.  There  had  been  two  visitations  of  the  kind  in  previous 
years,  but  in  neither  of  these  instances  were  the  insects  present  in  hosts  so 
great  as  in  1875.  The  first  of  these  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1864,  and 
held  over  into  the  next  year.  The  creatures  were  in  numbers  sufficiently 
great  to  work  the  destruction  of  most  of  such  crops  as  then  were  cultivated, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  wild  pasturage  on  the  plains.  Their  ravages  upon 
farms  and  in  gardens  not  only  deprived  the  local  markets  of  important  food- 
supplies,  but  otherwise  had  a  depressing  effect,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  re- 
currence of  such  a  misfortune  might  be  frequent.  The  second  advent,  more 
serious  than  the  first,  was  made  in  1867,  and  with  consequences  that  were 
impoverishing  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Disappearing  as  mysteriously  as 
they  liad  come,  they  did  not  again  afflict  the  Territory  until  eight  years  had 
passed.  Forerunning  swarms  of  the  pests,  arrived,  or  were  developed,  in 
1874,  but  not  in  numbers  large  enough  to  inflict  very  gi'eat  damage.  Early 
in  the  next  summer,  these  bodies  of  scouts  and  skirmishers  were  followed 
by  clouds  and  shoals  of  their  kindred,  the  individuals  of  which  baffled  all 
computation.  Growing  vegetation  vanished  as  they  advanced,  and  the 
country  was  stripped  of  everything  they  could  devour.  They  even  invaded 
the  towns,  in  which  the  streets  and  sidewalks  were  made  alive  with  them. 
The  destruction  of  millions  of  the  insects  by  various  methods  employed 
for  that  purpose  in  the  agricultural  districts  seemed  to  leave  their  aggregate 
undiminished  and  practically  was  inefEeetive  in  staying  the  destruction  they 
were  causing.  The  movements  of  railway  trains  upon  the  plains  were  im- 
peded bj-  them  as  they  crossed  the  tracks,  the  rails  being  made  so  slippery  by 
their  crushed  bodies  that  the  locomotives  whirled  their  driving-wheels  in 
vain.  The  burden  of  the  direct  losses  fell  upon  the  agricultural  interests, 
and  were  so  ruinous  that  many  of  the  farmers  who  had  come  into  the  Ter- 
ritory within  the  previous  two  or  three  years  were  reduced  to  bankraptcy. 
The  "rear  guard"  of  the  enormous  coveys  that  had  converted  verdurous 
fields  into  barren  land  withdrew  in  1876,  and  since  that  time  Colorado  has 
not  had  another  return  of  such  an  affliction,  which,  at  the  same  time,  had 
befallen  Kansas  and  Nebraska  with  even  worse  consequences. 

The  "dull  times"  in  Colorado  in  1875  and  '76  were  due  in  the  main  to 
the  losses  inflicted  by  the  gi-asshopper  plague,  and  not  to  "effects  of  the 
panic  of  '73",  as  some  writers  have  told.  However,  there  was  no  falling 
back  during  those  years.  Colorado  increased  in  population  and  the  devel- 
opment of  her  resources  was  continued  undismayed. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  decade  the  natural  wild  conditions  in  the  part 
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of  Colorado  that  we  call  the  "Western  Slope",  as  well  as  in  the  San  Juan 
section,  had  been  disturbed  but  little  by  the  doings  of  the  restless  white 
man.     As  the  reader  has  seen,  some  of  our  pioneer  prospectors  had  entered 
the  eastward  borders  of  these  parts  in  1859  and  in  the  early  '60s,  and  those 
who  escaped  death  from  prowling  squads  of  Ute  Indians  returned  empty- 
handed.   Further  prospecting  explorations  were  made  beyond  tlie  divide  dur- 
ing the  next  several  years,  but  practically  with  no  better  results.     By  a 
treaty  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Ute  Indians  effected  in 
1868,  all  that  part  of  Colorado  lying  west  of  the  107th  meridian  and  south 
of  latitude  40  degrees  and  15  minutes  was  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the 
exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  the  bands  of  that  tribe.     These  boundaries  em- 
braced more  than  26,000  square  miles — nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Western 
Slope  and  the  San  Juan  combined,  and  one-fourth  of  the  entire  domain  of 
the  Territory;  or  an  area  equal  to  three-fifths  that  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
This  exceedingly  generous  land-allowance  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  Indians  left  west  of  the  Continental  Divide  only  the  Middle  Park  and 
what  now  is  Routt  Count)',  together  with  that  part  of  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Western  Slope  lying  southward  of  these  and  east  of  the  107th  meridian, 
open  to  occupation  by  the  white  people  of  the  Territory;  and  therefore,  in 
the  face  of  such  restrictions,  but  few  of  the  latter  had  attempted  to  establish 
themselves  upon  the  farther  side  of  the  main  range.     As   late  as   1872 
there  were  but  three  postofBees  upon  the  Western  Slope,  all  of  which  were 
in  the  Breckenridge  mining-district,  while  the  San  Juan  section  had  none. 
Although  everybody  was  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  37th  parallel 
was  the  southern  boundary  of  Colorado,  its  location  had  not  yet  been  marked 
out  satisfactorily.     As  I  have  said  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  situation  of  the  southern  boundary  line  had  led  to  the  conclusion  in 
Colorado's  early  years  that  it  laid  upon  a  course  that  passed  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  Trinidad,  thus  leaving  that  town  within  the  limits  of  New 
Mexico.     Yet,  at  the  same  time,  parts -of  the  Rio  Grande  A^alley  that  were 
in  and  even  several  miles  below  the  latitude  of  Trinidad  were  included  in 
maps  of  Colorado  prepared  by  the  Territory's   Surveyor-General.     These 
errors,   which   appear    to   have   been   due   in  the   main   to   inaccurate   as- 
tronomical-observations by  the  surveyors,  and  which  were  not  amended  until 
about  the  end  of  that  decade  (and  then  not  with  precision),  persuaded  the 
authorities  of  New  Mexico  formally  to  assert,  in  1868,  that  their  Territory 
included  a  larger  part  of  the  San  Juan  c(juntry  than  now  was  conceded  to  it. 
In  the  autumn  of   1869,  a  company  of   eight  prospectors,  who  had 
made  the   long   and   risky   journey    from   Prescott,   Arizona,    entered   the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  Ute  Reservation.     Among  these  daring  men 
was  Adnah  French,  who  had  been  the  President  of  Denver  City's  pioneer 
St.  Charles  Town  Company,  and  also  had  been  one  of  the  Colorado  pros- 
pectors and  miners  who  went  into  the  San  Juan  section  in  1860  and  '61. 
It  is  probable  that  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  gold   in   that  part   of 
Colorado  that  French  had  gained  at  that  time  had  prompted  the  under- 
taking of  this  expedition.     Passing  into  the  valley  of  the  Animas  River 
late  in  October,  the  Arizonians  halted  at  the  site  of  old  "Animas  City"', 
some  cabins  of  which  still  were  standing,  in  fair  condition.     After  a  short 
stay  here,  the  adventurers  decided  to  go  to  Santa  Fe  for  the  winter,  and, 
with  a  full  supply  of  provisions,  together  with  a  better  outfit,  to  return 
in  the  next  spring. 
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Having  been  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Governor  of  Xew  Mex- 
ico, who  believed  the  southern  boundar}'  of  the  Ute  Reservation  to  be 
located  too  far  south,  and  with  the  consent  of  several  Ute  chieftains  who 
had  followed  them  into  Xew  Mexico,  the  Arizonians  retraced  their  way  to 
the  Animas  Valley,  in  April,  1870,  in  company  with  four  other  pros- 
jiectors  who  had  been  taken  into  the  party  during  the  sojourn  in  Xew 
Mexico.  In  the  following  summer,  French  and  two  others  discovered  in 
the  Baker's  Park  district  some  exceptionally  rich  ore  in  what  later  be- 
came known  as  the  "Little  Giant"'  and  "Mountaineer"  gold-lodes;  while 
the  rest  of  their  associates,  who  had  gone  in  a  diiferent  direction,  found  in 
the  valley  of  the  Dolores  River  some  silver-bearing  mineral.  The  pros- 
jjectors  went  back  to  Santa  Fe  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  there  to  re- 
main through  the  coming  winter,  and  to  prepare  for  returning  in  the 
next  spring  to  develop  their  discoveries. 

Exaggerated  reports  of  the  results  of  tlris  expedition,  that  reached 
the  cities,  towns,  and  mining-districts  of  Colorado  before  the  end  of 
1870,  caused  hundreds  of  prospectors  to  hurry  into  the  San  Juan  section 
in  the  spring  of  1871,  regardless  of  the  intended  exclusiveness  of  the  Ute 
Reservation.  The  Indians  now  protested  against  such  flagrant  violation 
of  their  treaty  of  1868,  but,  restrained  by  the  counsel  of  their  great  and 
intelligent  chief,  Ouray,  did  not  attempt  to  expel  the  invaders  by  physical 
means.  Instead  of  this,  they  appealed  to  the  powers  at  Washington, 
which,  in  1872,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Interior  Department, 
sent  into  the  San  Juan  a  company  of  Regular  troops  to  drive  the  prospec- 
tors and  miners  out  of  the  reservation  and  to  prevent  their  return.  But 
as  it  was  soon  realized  that  something  like  an  army  would  be  required  for 
this  purpose,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Utes  for 
their  sale  of  a  portion  of  their  mineral  lands  in  the  southern  part  of 
their  reservation.  The  Indians  not  only  objected  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions proposed  by  the  commissioners,  but  were  strongly  disinclined  fur- 
ther to  yield  to  the  white  people,  and  after  several  fruitless  councils  with 
them  the  negotiations  were  terminated  and  the  situation  left  unchanged. 
In  consequence  of  this  failure,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  again  inter- 
vened in  behalf  of  the  Utes,  and  in  the  spring  of  1873  an  order  was  issued 
directing  all  miners,  prospectors,  and  other  white  trespassers,  to  withdraw 
from  the  reservation  before  the  coming  of  the  next  June.  As  the  intrud- 
ers paid  no  attention  to  the  command,  anotJier  body  of  troops  was  started 
toward  the  San  Juan  to  enforce  the  decree.  But  when  these  were  about 
half-way  to  their  destination  the  warlike  proceedings  were  suspended  by 
President  Grant,  and  members  of  a  new  commission  to  negotiate  an 
amendatory  treaty  with  the  Utes  were  appointed.  Through  the  influence 
and  sagacity  of  Ouray,  the  commissioners  succeeded  in  efl'ecting  a  treaty 
in  September,  of  that  year,  and  which  was  ratified  by  the  Federal  Senate 
in  the  following  April.  The  Indians  relinquished  about  3,000,000  acres 
- — a  wonderfully  rough  tract — of  their  territory,  which  cession  was  thrown 
open  to  the  prospectors  and  miners  in  1874  and  soon  was  overrun  by 
them.  So  began  the  mineral  development  of  Colorado's  section  of  the 
San  Juan  region. 

During  the  early  •70s  there  was  also  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
mineral  probabilities  of  the  section  of  the  Western  Slope  which  then 
was  commonly  known  as  the  "Gunnison  Country",  in  memorj'  of  Captain 
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J.  W.  Giinuisou,  who,  as  the  reader  may  recall,  had  traversed  the  valley, 
some  twenty  years  before,  when  engaged  in  his  survey  for  a  transcon- 
tinental railway.  It  is  drained  by  the  middle  and  upper  reaches  of  the 
Gunnison  River  and  their  tributaries,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  lies 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  present  Gunnison  County.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  San  Juan,  this  part  of  Colorado  had  been  visited  by  prospectors, 
and  by  a  greater  number,  in  pioneer  times.  Some  of  these  found  gold  in 
encouraging  cjuantitiies  in  what  are  now  known  as  "Taylor"  and  "Union" 
parks,  and  also  at  the  site  of  our  village  of  Tin  Cup.  A  little  mining 
was  done  in  Union  Park  for  that  period,  but  the  hostility  of  the  Utes 
prevented  the  beginning  of  any  general  development  of  the  section's 
natural  resources  until  after  their  treaty  of  1868,  and  then  only  that  part 
of  it  lying  east  of  the  107th  meridian  was  open  to  occupation  by  white 
men. 

In  1870,  a  party  of  seven  prospectors,  led  by  Benjamin  Graham, 
went  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Gunnison  drainage  basin,  and  in  their 
search  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Elk  Mountains,  an  irregular  range  lying 
in  that  section,  they  found  some  galena-lodes.  Having  concluded  to  re- 
main in  that  locality,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Ute  Reservation,  they 
built  a  cabin  and  protected  it  with  a  light  stockade — an  establishment 
that  in  some  narratives  of  the  expedition  has  been  magnified  into  a  "fort". 
Graham  and  his  companions  occupied  this  station  and  continued  their 
prospecting  'round  about  it,  but  without  iin])i)rtant  results,  in  the  open 
seasons  of  the  next  three  or  four  years,  when  a  party  of  Utes  evicted 
them,  burned  their  cabin  and  drove  them  out  of  the  reservation. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1872,  some  prospectors  who  had  come  from  the 
San  Juan  and  had  crossed  the  Gunnison  Valley  found  silver-bearing  min- 
eral in  several  places  around  the  head  of  Rock  Creek,  a  left-hand  branch 
of  the  Roaring  Fork  of  Grand  River,  and  just  beyond  the  summit  of  the 
divide  between  the  drainages  of  the  Gunnison  and  that  Fork.  Their 
accounts  of  these,  as  given  in  Denver,  led  to  the  organization  in  that 
city  in  the  spring  of  1873  of  a  small  party  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing the  reported  discoveries,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Parsons.  Go- 
ing by  way  of  the  South  Park  and  the  Twin  Lakes  in  Lake  County,  this 
committee  returned,  by  the  same  course,  to  Denver,  after  an  absence  of 
several  weeks,  with  satisfactory  confirmation  of  the  story  that  had  been 
told  by  the  San  Juan  men. 

A  larger  company,  consisting  of  thirty  members,  now  was  formed 
in  Denver  further  to  develop  the  discoveries.  To  the  leadership  of  Par- 
sons, that  of  Dr.  Sylvester  Richardson,  who  was  a  geologist  as  well  as  a 
physician,  was  added,  with  Richard  Cook  enlisted  as  metallurgist.  As 
the  company  had  a  train  of  eight  wagons,  beside  pack-animals,  laden 
with  provisions  and  other  elements  of  the  outfit,  and  also  desired  to 
obtain  immunity  from  molestation  by  the  Utes,  a  'round  about  course  by 
way  of  the  South  Park  and  the  Poncha  and  Coochetopa  passes  was  taken, 
and  which  led  them  into  the  Gunnison  section  through  a  southern  gate- 
way. At  the  Los  Piiios  Indian  Agency  of  that  time,  on  Los  Pifios 
Creek,  a  southern  upper  water  of  the  Gunnison  drainage,  the  Indians  who 
were  there  at  first  objected  to  the  expedition,  but  through  the  influence  of 
Ouray  they  were  persuaded  to  consent.  The  party  now  proceeded  to  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Gunnison,  and  with  which  Richardson  was  so 
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greatly  pleased  that  he  resolved  later  to  organize  a  colon}-  to  occupy  it 
and  its  neighborhood,  as  he  found  it  to  be,  by  an  astronomical  observation 
he  made,  several  miles  east  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Ute  Reserva- 
tion. The  company  passed  on  to  the  head  of  Rock  Creek  and  encamped 
at  a  point  that  was  about  five  miles  inside  the  reservation.  Here  a  small 
smelting-furnace  was  set  up,  in  whicli  the  ores  of  the  locality  were  tested 
and  found  to  carry  very  profitable  values. 

After  a  stay  of  about  two  months,  the  party  returned  to  Denver, 
where  Dr.  Richardson,  having  been  promised  sufficient  capital,  mostly  by 
acquaintances  in  Chicago,  began  making,  together  with  some  of  liis  asso- 
ciates in  the  expedition,  preparations  for  systematic  mining  at  the  head 
of  Rock  Creek,  and  for  smelting  the  ore  upon  the  ground.  But  the  con- 
sequences of  the  panic  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  (1873)  defeated  these 
plans.  In  later  times,  the  mining-town  of  Schofield  arose  at  the  Rock 
Creek  mines. 

During  the  winter  of  1873-T-4,  Dr.  Richardson  turned  his  attention 
to  his  other  project — that  of  establishing  a  colony  on  the  Gunnison 
River:  and  at  about  the  end  of  that  season  those  whom  he  had  enlisted 
in  the  enterprise,  who,  with  himself,  numbered  thirty,  and  in  the  main 
were  Denver  23eople,  organized  as  an  incorporated  body,  of  whicli  the 
Doctor  was  elected  President.  The  first  group  of  these  colonists,  includ- 
ing the  Doctor,  arrived  upon  the  ground  on  April  21st.  The  land,  upon 
a  part  of  which  the  present  city  of  Gunnison  stands,  was  surveyed  into 
sections  and  quarter  sections  in  the  regular  manner,  each  member  of  the 
company  being  entitled  to  one  of  tlje  latter  (containing  160  acres),  the 
apportionment  of  which  was  determined  by  lot.  Upon  the  tract  that  fell 
to  the  Doctor-,  he  laid  out  a  town,  which  he  named  "Gunnison  Citr',  in 
further  honor  of  Captain  Gunnison. 

Dr.  Richardson's  colony  did  not  prosper.  Shortly  after  their  ar- 
rival, some  of  its  members  abandoned  their  lands  and  took  to  prospecting; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  all  hands  that  were  left  went  back  to 
Denver.  Of  these,  only  the  Doctor  and  two  others  returned  to  "Gunnison 
City'"  in  the  spring  of  1875,  after  which  they  were  joined  by  a  few  stran- 
gers. In  the  next  year  a  new  town  company  was  organized  by  other  in- 
terests, and  which  laid  out  a  town  upon  land  adjacent  to  Richardson's 
plat.  But  this  also  was  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  not  until  later  in  that 
decade  that  the  present  city  of  Gunnison  came  into  existence,  about  coin- 
cident with  the  formation  and  organization  of  Gunnison  County.  Nev- 
ertheless, Dr.  Richardson's  place  in  the  history  of  that  section  of  Colo- 
rado is  that  of  its  foremost  pioneer. 

During  the  late  years  of  Territorial  Government  in  Colorado  there 
was  some  movement  of  people  into  the  Middle  Park,  where  a  little  placer 
mining  had  been  done  since  the  middle  '60s.  While  that  mountain  valley, 
as  well  as  the  Xorth  Park,  became  parts  of  Grand  County,  formed  in 
1874,  it  is  probable  that  the  population  of  both  did  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred at  the  end  of  that  year.  Each  was  isolated  and  difficult  of  access, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  next  decade  that  active  development  of  either  was 
begun,  and  this  by  individual  immigration.  As  late  as  1870,  the  only 
places  in  the  Middle  Park  that  bore  names  were  Hamilton — a  small 
mining-camp.  Sulphur  Springs — where  the  county  seat  of  the  present 
Grand  County  stands,  and  Jonesville — a  [ilace  rather  than  a  "ville":  but 
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none  of  these  was  of  sufficient  impoitance  to  be  a  post-office.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Xorth  Park  contained  notliing  in  the  way  of  a  named  settle- 
ment. 

While  the  establishment  of  colonies  and  the  founding  of  new  towns 
in  the  Territory  was  going  on,  as  outlined  upon  the  pages  of  this  chapter, 
the  older  communities  also  had  been  keeping  step  with  the  march  of 
progress.  Denver,  which  liad  4,759  people  in  1870,  had  in  less  than  four 
years  treljled  its  population.  According  to  a  census  of  the  city  taken  in 
January,  1874,  by  city  authority,  the  numl^er  of  its  people  then  was 
14,197.  The  city  now  was  a  bustling  metropolis,  with  several  miles  of 
street  railway  in  operation,  togethcT'  witli  water-works,  gas-works  and  other 
municipal  conveniences.  Pueblo  had  done  equally  well  proportionally, 
and  was,  in  general  importance,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  its  people,  the 
second  city  in  the  State.  In  1875,  its  population,  including  the  residents 
of  South  Pueblo,  the  two  practically  being  one  community,  probably  num- 
bered more  than  2,500;  whereas  in  1870  there  were  only  66G  in  that 
locality.  C'aiion  City,  Golden,  and  Boulder  City  had  increased  numer- 
ically in  corresponding  ratio.  Colorado  City  had  recovered  much  that  it 
had  lost,  while  the  pioneer  mining-towns. in  the  Clear  Creek  District  had 
regained  a  large  measure  of  their  former  prestige.  The  population  of  the 
Territory,  39,864  in  1870,  now  was  close  to  100,000. 

The  circumstances  of  this  period  had  given  rise  to  a  demand  for  the 
organization  of  new  counties,  fi\e  having  been  authorized  by  the  Tenth 
Legislative  Assembly;  but  in  the  readjustment  one  of  the  former  counties 
was  abolished.  By  two  acts  of  that  Assembly,  that  were  approved  on 
February  2,  1874,  Elbert  and  Grand  counties  were  formed,  the  area  of 
the  first  having  been  taken  from  Douglas  and  Greenwood  counties,  and 
that  of  the  second  from  Summit  County.  Each  of  these  new  divisions  was 
of  greater  size  than  it  is  at  present.  Grand,  as  I  have  mentioned  above, 
included  the  Middle  and  Xorth  parks,  and  extended  west  to  Utah,  above 
the  nortli  boundary  of  the  Ute  Reservation.  Greenwood  County  was,  as  I 
have  remarked  in  a  former  chapter,  abolished  at  this  time  by  Section  3, 
of  an  act,  approved  on  February  6th,  *'to  change  the  Boundaries  of  Bent 
County",  and  by  which  the  part  of  Greenwood  that  had  not  been  included 
in  Elbert  was  attached  to  Bent;  the  latter  and  Greenwood  having  been  es- 
tablished in  February,  1870.  By  a  "treble-barrelled"  act  of  the  Tenth 
Assembly,  approved  on  February  10th  (1874),  tlie  counties  of  Hinsdale, 
La  Plata,  and  Eio  Grande  were  authorized,  from  areas  detached  from  Lake, 
Saguache,  and  Conejos  counties. 

The  Eleventh  (and  last)  Assembly  added  one  new  member  to  the 
county  divisions  of  the  Territory.  By  an  act  of  this  body,  approved  on 
January  31,  1876,  the  county  of  San  Juan  was  formed,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  mining  interests,  its  area  having  been  cut  off  from  Lake,  Hinsdale, 
and  La  Plata  counties. 

The  county  additions  made  by  these  two  Assemblies  raised  the  number 
of  such  divisions  of  the  Territory  to  twenty-six,  at  which  it  stood  when 
Colorado  became  a  State. 

Provisions  had  been  made  by  an  act  of  the  Ninth  Assembly,  that  was 
approved  on  February  9,  1872,  for  the  formation  of  "'Platte  County",  upon 
condition  that  the  voters  resident  in  its  proposed  area  should,  at  an  elec- 
tion to  lie  held  for  the  purpose,  sanction  the  proposition.     The  contem- 
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plated  new  division  was  to  cover  the  eastern  four-fifths  of  pioneer  Weld 
County — that  is  to  say,  that  part  of  Weld  "lying  east  of  the  township  line 
between  ranges  62  and  63,  west  of  the  Sixth  Principal  Meridian'.  But  as 
the  voters  did  not  approve  the  project,  "Platte  County"  was  not  organized ; 
and  by  act  of  the  Tenth  Assembly,  approved  February  9,  1874,  the  "en- 
abling act"'  for  the  proposed  county  was  repealed. 

Colorado  now  was  about  to  lay  oS  her  Territorial  garb  and  to  put 
on  the  more  attractive  habiliments  of  a  State  of  the  American  Union. 
The  trail  she  had  traveled  in  reaching  this  goal  had  been  long  and  rough, 
as  thg  reader  may  see  in  the  contents  of  the  nest  chapter. 
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CHAPTEE  XXII. 

Colorado's  road  to  statehood. — first  potextial  proposition. — state- 
hood QUESTION  IX  the  TERRITORY'S  SECOND  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. — • 

bills  for  ax  enabling  act  for  colorado  ix  the  thiry-seventh  con- 
gress.— memorial  by  the  third  legislative  assembly. — enactment 
of  the  enabling  law  of  1864. proceedings  thereunder  in  colo- 
rado.— failure  of  the  constitution  to  be  r.\tified  by  the  people. 
reasons  for  its  defeat. — statehood  movement  of  1865. — con- 
stitution ratified. — election  of  state  officers  and  of  united 

states  senators  and  a  representative  in  congress. president 

Johnson's  refusal  to  proclaim  Colorado  a  state. — enactment  by 
congress  of  a  law  to  recognize  the  statehood  proceedings  of 

1865. THE  president's  VETO  OF  THE  MEASURE. — FAILURE  TO  OVER- 
RIDE THE  VETO. — PAS.SAGE  OF  A  SECOND  BILL  OF  LIKE  TENOR. — PROTEST 
BY  COLORADO  LEGISLATORS. — ANOTHER  VETO. THE  PRE.SIDENT'S  OBJEC- 
TIONS TO  THE  BILL. — QUESTION  OF  NEGRO  SUFFRAGE  IN  COLOR.iDO. — 
FAILURE  TO  OVERRIDE  SECOND  VETO. — STATEHOOD  NOT  DESIRED  BY  A 
MAJORITY  OF  COLORADO  PEOPLE. — FURTHER  FUTILE  EFFORTS  TO  OBTAIN 

ADMISSION  UNDER  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  1865. ATTEMPTS  IN  CONGRESS 

TO  PASS  NEW  ENABLING  BILLS. — BEGINNING  OF  THE  END  OF  THE  LONG 

SERIES   OF   FRUITLESS    TRIALS    FOR    STATEHOOD. IMPROVED    CONDITIONS 

AND  CHANGED  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  IN  COLORADO. — PRESIDENT  GRANT's 
RECOMMENDATION    OF    COLORADO'S     ADMISSION. — ENACTMENT     OF     THE 

ENABLING    LAW    OF    1875. CONSTITUTIONAL    CONVENTION. — ADOPTION 

OF  A  CONSTITUTION  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  A  STATE  GOVERNMENT. — COL- 
ORADO ADMITTED  INTO  THE  UNION. — INAUGURATION  OF  STATE  OFFI- 
CERS.— TERMS  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  STATE. — COLORADO'S  SEN- 
ATORS AND  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  FEDERAL  CONGRESS. — TEXT  OF  THE 
ENABLING  ACT. 

The  first  really  potential  proposition  to  provide  for  Colorado's  ad- 
mission into  our  Union  of  States  was  submitted  to  the  lower  division  of 
the  Federal  Congress  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1860.  The  attempt  of 
our  Pike's  Peakers,  in  1859,  to  organize  the  "State  of  Jefferson",  in  ex- 
pectation that  Congress  might  recognize  and  accept  it,  was.  as  the  reader 
has  seen,  without  any  authorization  from  the  National  Legislature,  in 
which  is  lodged  the  only  power  to  warrant  the  formation  of  a  State  and 
to  admit  it  into  the  Union.  On  May  10,  I860,  when  the  bill  to  provide 
for  establishing  a  Territory  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country  was  under  consid- 
eration by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  which  became  a  law  late 
in  the  next  February,  Eepresentative  John  B.  Haskins,  of  N"ew  York,  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  to  it  the  following,  the  broad  and  truly 
democratic  provisions  of  which  were  to  be  extended  to  all  Territories  of 
the  United  States:  « 

"And  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  whenever  said  Territory  shall  contain  the 
requisite  population  for  a  member  of  Congress,  to  be  ascertained  by  a  census  taken 
in  pursuance  of  law  for  that  purpose,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Legislature  thereof 
to  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  frame  a  constitution 
preliminary  to  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
otiier  States;  which  constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  legal  voters  of  the  said 
Territory  at  a  fair  election  held  in  pursuance  of  law  for  that  purpose,  for  ratiticatifln 
or  rejection ;  and  when  ratified  it  the  polls  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  shall  be  trans- 
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mitted  to  Congress  for  acceptance.  This  section  shall  be  and  hereby  is  incorporated 
into  and  made  a  part  of  the  original  act  in  the  organic  act  of  each  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  constitute  the  rule  of  action  upon  which  said  Territories 
shall  be  permitted  to  form  constitutions  preparatory  to  their  admission  as  States 
into  the   Union. ' ' 

This  proposed  amendment,  which  automatically  would  have  opened 
the  doors  for  the  admission  of  Colorado  and  the  other  Territories  whenever 
any  of  them  had  a  population  suiBcient  to  entitle  it  to  a  Representative 
in  the  Federal  Congress  and  had  framed  a  State  Constitution  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Constitution,  was  not  permitted  to  become  a  part  of  the 
bill.  However,  as  events  proved,  its  presence  in  Colorado's  organic  act 
would  not  have  enabled  the  Territory  to  gain  admission  as  a  State  at  a 
time  earlier  than  that  in  which  the  change  was  made.  In  the  decade  of 
the  '60s  representation  in  Congress  was  based  upon  a  ratio  of  137,000  of 
population. 

As  in  every  Territory  of  the  United  States  since  the  first  was 
formed,  there  was  in  Colorado  from  the  beginning  an  element,  led  by  am- 
bitious men  who  desired  to  attain  higher  place  and  greater  power  than 
were  within  reach  under  the  Territorial  system  of  local  government,  that 
sought  an  early  transformation  of  the  Territory  into  a  State  of  the  Union. 
The  first  movement  toward  effecting  this  purpose  was  instituted  before 
the  government  of  the  Territory  was  a  year  old. 

On  July  10,  1862.  Representative  Charles  F.  Holly,  of  Boulder  County, 
introduced  into  tiie  Second  Legislative  Assembly,  while  it  was  stationed 
at  Colorado  City,  House  Bill  Xo.  2,  which  was  entitled  "An  Act  to  frame 
a  Constitution  and  State  Government  for  the  State  of  Colorado''.  This 
measure  proposed  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  a  State  Government 
without  authority  from  Congress  for  so  doing.  But  its  sponsors  expected 
that  in  the  emergency  which  had  lieen  precipatated  V)y  the  secession  of 
southern  States  the  National  Legislature  would  recognize  their  State  after 
the  fact  and  admit  its  Senators  and  Representative,  who  would  be  Union 
men  favoring  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  thus  strengthen  the  forces  in  Congress  that  were  loyal  to  that  vital 
policy.  After  its  first  and  second  readings,  Holly's  bill  was  referred  to  a 
special  committee,  which  consisted  of  the  bill's  author,  Edwin  Scudder, 
and  0.  A.  Whittemore.  On  July  17th,  the  committee  submitted  to  the 
House  a  report  favoring  the  bill's  passage,  signed  by  Holly  and  Scudder. 
While  Whittemore  withheld  from  it  his  signature,  he  did  not  make  a  minor- 
ity report.  The  document,  which  is  not  without  interest  even  in  the  present 
time,  here  follows  in  full: 

"To  the  Son.  House  of  Representatives: 

"The  undersigned,  your  special  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  H.  B.  No.  2, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Holly,  for  an  act  to  provide  a  State  government,  beg  leave  to 
report  that  they  have»had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  are  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
submitting  for  your  consideration  the  following  hasty  suggestions: 

' '  The  advantages  of  an  early  State  organization  must  be  apparent  to  all.  It 
will  give  permanency  to  our  institutions  which  no  other  organization  can  do.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  territorial  or  provisional  governments.  Situated  as  we 
are,  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  national  government,  the  '  self-government '  which 
alone  can  be  secured  under  a  state  of  organization  [a  State  organization],  is  even 
a  necessity  of  our  position.  Our  school  lands  must  remain  in  abeyance,  until  we 
emerge  from  our  present  crystalline  condition,  and  become  qualified  to  use  and 
dispose   of  them.     Without   a   liberal   common   school   system   we   cannot   expect   the 
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populatiiin  uiiioh  our  natural  resources  would  so  well  justify.  The  liberal  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  parent  government,  for  that  purpose,  only  enures  to  the  future 
State,  and  can  never  be  made  available  until  its  organization.  Were  there  no  other, 
this  should  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  the  step  now  proposed. 

' '  It  will  give  stability  to  legislation.  It  will  invite  capital  and  population.  It 
will  add  to  the  resources  of  the  community.  It  will  disseminate  the  advantages  of 
education.  It  is  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  progress  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.     It  is  contemplated  in  the  workings  of  the  National  Constitution. 

' '  The  grants  usually  made  to  new  States  for  University  and  Capitol  purposes, 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  meagre  pittance  now  doled  out  for 
legislative  and  executive  purposes. 

"Experience  has  demonstrated  that  indiviilual  taxation  is  less  under  a  judicious 
State  organization  than  under  our  present  one.  At  present,  while  we  are  exempt 
from  few  of  the  burdens  incident  to  a  State,  we  have,  indeed,  very  few  of  its 
advantages.  Taxation  and  representation  are  generally  considered  mutually  depend- 
ent. But  while  we  are  directly  taxed  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  National  govern- 
ment, we  are  most  unjustly  denied  a  representation  in  the  National  Councils,  and 
can  have  no  voice  in  its  imposition.  A  State  organization,  alone,  can  secure  us  this 
right.  A  territorial  form  of  government,  for  a  free  people,  at  best,  must  be  odious, 
from  the  fact  that  the  power  which  enforces  the  laws,  as  well  as  the  power  which 
construes  them,  do  not  emanate  from  the  people  governed  and  affected  by  them,  and 
are  not  responsible  to  them.  Our  rickety  form  is  especially  so.  While  the  odious 
'  veto '  power  is  held  over  the  right  to  make  even  our  meniable  laws,  we  can  be  nothing 
but  political  vassals.  Beneficent  as  is  the  power  which  governs  us,  yet  it  does  not 
emanate  directly  from  the  governed,  and  its  exercise,  therefore,  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  our  people. 

•'Denied  the  usual  appropriations  for  territorial  and  capitol  purposes,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  what  reason  remains  why  we  should  not,  as  all  other  terri- 
tories have  done,  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  throwing  off  our  swaddling 
cluthes,  and  assume  the  toga  and  garb  of  political  manhood.  The  times  invite  this 
opportunity.  It  is  surely  consistent  with  the  purest  loyalty,  that  while  some  of  the 
States  appear  to  have  been  insanely  seeking  to  escape  from  the  blessings  of  a  -National 
government,  never  felt  upon  them  except  in  its  beneficence,  the  sturdy  pioneers  of 
these  vast  fermations  ["formations" — the  Eocky  Mountains?]  shall  seek,  with 
proud  eclat,  to  span  another  star  of  equal  brilliancy,  in  the  glorious  escutcheon  of 
the  National  banner. 

"Nor  will  the  want  of  a  sufficient  population  be  an  obstacle.  Already  polling  a 
laiger  vote  than  Oregon  when  admitted  to  the  Union,  who  can  question  that  by  the 
time  we  can  make  application  for  such  admission,  we  shall  have  a  population  equal 
to  most  of  the  new  States  at  the  date  of  their  admission! 

' '  Other  things  being  equal,  all  will  admit  that  it  were  preferable,  that  the 
sej'vants  of  the  people  should  be  elected  by  them.  Every  citizen  amenable  to.  the  law 
has  a  direct  interest,  not  only  in  making  the  law  but  in  designating  the  officer  he 
deems  best  titted  to  construe  and  execute  it.  Without  the  right  to  select  a  single 
Territorial  Executive  or  judicial  officer,  or  to  remove  or  cancel  them  when  selected, 
or  even  to  make  the  local  law,  without  revision,  for  a  single  county,  is  it  strange 
that  the  people,  who  have  been  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  free  self-govern- 
ment, should  see  no  reason  why  because  they  have  changed  their  habitations  from  the 
States  of  the  sea  board,  or  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are  now  developing  the  resources 
of  these  central  mountains  and  plains,  and  thus  adding  to  the  general  resources  of 
the  whole  country,  since  they  are  still  American  citizens,  under  the  a?gis  of  the 
American  flag,  they  shall  still  endure  their  present  colonial  servitude,  and  shall  be 
deprived  a  moment  longer  than  necessary,  of  their  glorious  birthright  of  self-govern- 
ment transmitted  to  them  by  their  illustrious  ancestry. 

' '  The  details  of  the  bill  proposed  we  consider  to  be  judicious.  The  blanks  in 
the  bill   we   recommend  the  House,  in  Committee  of   the  Whole,  to  fill. 

• '  Earnestly  recommending  the  passage  of  the  bill,  we  subscribe  ourselves, 
' '  Your  committee, 

' '  Chas.  F.  Holly,  Ch  'n. 
' '  Edwin  Scudder.  ' ' 

"Julv  17,  186i." 
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As  the  population  of  the  Territory  was  waning,  and  the  mining  indus- 
try, then  its  principal  dependence,  was  becoming  seriously  depressed,  this 
series  of  able  but  ex  parte  arguments  failed  to  convince  the  majority  of 
the  House  that  Statehood  was  Colorado's  greatest  necessitj%  and  that  it 
was  "demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  progress  of  tlie  Anglo- 
Saxon  race".  Therefore,  when  the  bill  was  taken  up,  on  July  "^otli,  its  con- 
sideration was  indefinitely  postponed  by  a  vote  of  14  to  9 ;  and  the  measure 
was  heard  of  no  more.  Those  who  voted  against  it  did  so  because  they  be- 
lieved the  lowering  conditions  existing  in  the  Territory  forbade  assumption 
of  the  financial  burdens  of  a  State  Government  by  its  people,  who  then 
numbered  considerably  less  than  25,000. 

When  the  Thirtj'-seveuth  Congress  met  in  the  following  December 
(1862),  in  its  last  session,  those  of  Colorado's  citizens  who  advocated  an 
immediate  change  from  their  Territorial  to  the  State  form  of  government 
appealed  to  that  body  for  aid  and  comfort  in  their  efforts  to  attain  the 
object  of  their  desires.  On  the  2-2A  day  of  that  month,  Eepresentative 
James  H.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Territories,  introduced  into  the  House  "A  Bill  to  enable  the  people  of 
Colorado  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  for  the  ad- 
mission of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States."  On  the  same  day  Ashley  also  introduced  Statehood  bills  for  Ne- 
braska, Utah,  and  Nevada.  His  Colorado  bill,  together  with  the  three 
others,  were  given  their  first  and  second  readings  and  then  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Territories. 

On  Janury  5,  1863,  Colorado's  Delegate,  Hiram  P.  Bennet,  introduced 
into  tlie  House  "A  Bill  to  provide  a  State  government  for  Colorado", 
which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories.  As 
Ashley's  bill  for  Colorado  was  given  precedence,  nothing  further  was  done 
with  Bennet's  proposition. 

On  February  11th,  the  House  Committee  on  Territories,  having  left 
Utah  in  the  lurch,  reported  Ashley's  bills  for  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Ne- 
vada, which  were  ordered  to  be  printed  and  then  recommitted  to  that  com- 
mittee. On  the  next  day  the  committee  reported  back  the  three  Statehood 
bills,  and  its  chairman  asked  that  "Saturday  week  be  set  aside  for  their 
consideration".  Eepresentative  Clement  L.  Yallandigham,  of  Ohio,  ob- 
jected to  the  assignment  of  any  day  for  the  consideration  of  the  bills.  "I 
think  we  had  better",  said  he,  "get  back  the  States  which  are  absent  before 
we  make  provision  for  any  new  states".  Ashley  now  formally  reported  the 
three  bills  with  a  recommendation  that  they  be  passed.  They  were  again 
read  and  again  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Territories. 

On  this  day.  Senator  James  H.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  introduced  into  the 
Senate  a  Statehood  bill  for  Colorado,  the  title  of  which  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Eepresentative  Ashley's  bill ;  and  also  bills  for  the  proposed  States 
of  Nebraska,  Montana,  and  Nevada.  The  four  were  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Territories,  which,  on  February  20th,  reported  the  Colo- 
rado bill,  without  amendment.  On  the  25th,  Senator  Lane  moved  to  take 
up  the  Colorado  bill,  but  failed  to  obtain  consent.  On  the  third  day  after- 
ward, he  again  moved  to  take  up  the  Colorado  measure,  but  its  considera- 
tion was  again  postponed.  In  a  short  debate  that  followed  Lane's  motion. 
Senator  William  P.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  said : 
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"It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pass  that  bill  without  understanding  something 
about  it.  .  .  .  There  is  no  statement  at  all  before  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the 
population  [of  Colorado]  nor  anything  about  it.  Are  we  to  make  a  State  without 
any  information  before  the  Senate  in  regard  to  it?  It  is  a  very  singular  proceeding. 
We  do  strange  things  here,  but  this  certainly  ought  to  attract  some  attention.  I  do 
not  know  what  population  they  have;  I  do  not  know  anythiug  about  its  necessity. 
There  is  no  statement  whatever  made  with  reference  to  it. ' ' 

In  response  to  this,  Senator  Lane  remarked : 

"The  settlements  in  Colorado  have  been  made  since  the  last  census  [?],  so  that 
she  is  in  the  same  situation  as  California  was  when  she  was  admitted.  There  has 
been  no  enumeration  made  of  her  inhabitants  [1].  The  last  election  [evidently  mean- 
ing that  for  a  Delegate  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  in  1862]  shows  a  vote  of  some 
twelve  or  twenty  thousand,  and  after  a  full  examination  by  the  committee  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  reported  with  a  recommendation  that  it  pass.  The  people  of 
Colorado  believe  that  they  are  able  to  support  a  State  government,  and  are  desirous 
to  have  one.  From  the  best  information  that  the  committee  have.  I  should  estimate 
the  population  of  Colorado  to-day  at   from  thirty-five  to  fifty  thousand." 

Lane  also  mentioned  that  "the  people  [of  Colorado]  have  taken  the 
initiatory  steps  for  the  foimation  of  a  State  government",  a  statement  that 
seems  to  have  been  based  upon  some  knowledge  of  the  movement  by  a  minor- 
ity that  was  responsible  for  Holly's  indefinitely-postponed  proposition. 

On  March  3d,  immediately  after  the  Senate  had  passed  the  Nevada 
bill,  which  was  a  duplicate  of  that  for  Colorado,  excepting  as  to  name  and 
boundaries,  Senator  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  take  up  Senator 
Lane's  Colorado  bill,  and  to  which  consent  was  given.  Senator  Lyman 
Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  opposed  the  admission  of  Colorado,  partly  for  the 
same  reasons  that  had  caused  Senator  Fessenden  to  object  to  the  bill's 
consideration.  The  Senate  had  no  certain  general  information  as  to  the 
Territory's  population,  resources,  conditions,  and  prospects;  and  beside 
this.  Senator  Trumbull  thought  there  was  "too  much  readiness  to  pass 
Statehood  bills  without  due  consideration".  However,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent the  bill  was  laid  aside  until  a  later  hour  in  the  day,  when  it  was  taken 
up  and  passed  by  the  close-shaving  vote  of  18  to  17.  The  House  was  at 
once  notified  that  the  Senate  had  passed  Statehood  bills  for  Colorado  and 
Nevada,  in  which  action  the  concurrence  of  that  body  was  requested. 

In  the  forenoon  of  March  4th,  Eepresentative  Blihu  B.  Washburne, 
of  Illinois,  moved  "to  suspend  the  rules,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bills  for  the  organization  of  the  States  of  Colo- 
rado and  Nevada",  and  upon  which  question  there  were  65  yeas  and  48 
nays.  As  two-thirds  had  not  voted  in  the  aiBrmative,  the  rules  were  not 
suspended  and  therefore  the  bills  were  not  taken  up.  The  House  adjourned 
sine  die  at  noon  of  that  day,  leaving  both  Statehood  measures  lying  upon  the 
Speaker's  table.  As  nothing  effective  had  been  done  in  the  meantime  with 
Ashley's  House  bills,  the  Statehood  programme  for  that  session  had  gone 
by  the  board. 

But  the  failure  caused  no  general  disappointment  in  Colorado,  as  the 
greater  number  of  the  Territory's  citizens  still  were  averse  to  adding  to 
their  financial  burdens  the  heavier  expense  of  a  State  form  of  government. 
Yet  those  who  favored  such  a  change  continued  to  advocate  it,  and  began  to 
prepare  for  another  trial  at  Washington  when  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress 
should  meet  in  its  first  session,  in  December  (1863).  By  the  elections 
for  members  of  Congress  in  the  previous  autumn  the  dominant  party's 
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strength  in  that  body  had  been  seriously  impaired,  and  its  leaders  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  resorting  to  ways  and  means  that  would  produce 
additional  Senators  and  Representatives  of  their  partisan  faith. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of  that  Congress,  State- 
hood bills  for  Nebraska,  Nevada,  and  Colorado  made  their  appearance 
in  the  House;  the  Colorado  bill  having  been  introduced  on  December  1-ith 
by  Representative  Ashley,  who  had  been  reappointed  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Territories.  After  their  first  and  second  readings  the  bills 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  which,  on  the  22d,  reported 
back  those  for  Nevada  and  Colorado.  These  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  recommitted  to  that  committee ;  with  which  action  their  history  ended. 

On  February  8,  1864,  Senator  James  E.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  a  pair  of  bills  to  enable  the  people  of  Colorado  and 
Nevada  to  form  constitutions  and  State  governments.  After  the  usual 
routine  readings  these  were  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, by  which  they  were  reported  back,  on  February  16th,  without  amend- 
ment. The  two  were  taken  up  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on  the  24th, 
without  debate  or  roll-call,  and  unchanged  excepting  the  adoption  of  a 
clarifying  amendment  relating  to  the  grants  of  land  to  be  made  to  Colorado. 

Action  upon  these  bills  by  the  House  was  delayed  until  March  17th, 
on  which  day  both  were  passed  by  that  body,  together  with  the  House  bill 
for  Nebraska.  Under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Ashley's  application 
of  the  "previous  question",  the  Nevada  measure  went  through  without  de- 
bate; but  he  permitted  some  discussion  of  the  Colorado  proposal.  Repre- 
sentative George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  wanted  the  latter  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  but  Chairman 
Ashley  could  "not  consent  to  send  the  bill  to  the  toombs  in  that  way." 
Representative  S.  S.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  desired  to  amend  it  so  as  to  require  the 
proposed  State  to  have  a  population  equal  to  the  ratio  for  one  Representa- 
tive before  the  provisions  of  the  act  should  become  effective.  Ashley  met 
this  with  the  statement  that  he  understood  that  Colorado,  as  well  as  Nevada 
and  Nebraska,  had  a  population  greater  than  that  of  Oregon  when  the  latter 
was  admitted  into  the  Union.  Notwithstanding  that  President  Lincoln's 
"emancipation  proclamation"  had  been  issued  more  than  a  year  before,  the 
bills  for  Colorado  and  Nevada  stipulated  that  the  constitutional  convention 
of  each  "shall  provide  by  an  ordinance,  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of 
the  LTnited  States  and  the  people  of  said  State,  that  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  State,  otherwise  than  in  pun- 
ishment of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted"' ;  and 
the  Nebraska  bill  carried  the  same  inhibition,  but  expressed  in  fewer  words. 
Representative  Robert  Mallory,  of  Kentucky,  proposed  to  amend  the  Colo- 
rado bill  by  striking  out  the  anti-slavery  clause.  Ashley  consented  to  a 
vote  on  this,  but  refused  the  same  favor  to  Cox's  proposition.  After  rejec- 
tion of  Mallorys  amendment  by  a  vote  of  86  to  17,  the  bill  was  passed 
without  roll-call.  Immediately  thereafter  the  House  bill  for  Nebraska  also 
went  through,  and  in  the  next  month  received  the  Senate's  concurrence. 
The  measures  for  Colorado  and  Nevada  were  approved  by  the  President  on 
March  31st,  and  the  act  for  Nebraska  on  April  10th.  However,  Nevada  was 
the  only  one  of  the  three  that  became  a  State  in  consequence  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  adoption  of  Cox's  amendment  long  would  have  postponed  State- 
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hood  for  Colorado  under  the  enabling  act,  as  the  Territory  had  not  at  that 
time  one-fifth  of  the  required  population ;  and  even  at  the  end  of  that  dec- 
ade had  less  than  one-third.  As  to  the  number  of  Colorado's  people,  gross 
misrepresentations  were  made  in  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1863-64,  the 
more  common  "estimate"  thereof  was  put  into  circulation  in  the  National 
Capital  at  that  time  making  it  "between  forty-five  and  sixty  thousand". 
Notwithstanding  the  obvious  unpreparedness  of  the  Territory  for  the  pro- 
posed change,  and  also  regardless  of  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  people, 
the  Third  Legislative  Assembly  formally  indorsed  the  movement  for  State- 
hood. In  a  Joint  resolution,  that  was  approved  by  Acting  Governor  Elbert 
on  March  10,  1864,  the  Assembly  expressed  its  opinions  on  the  subject  as 
follows : 

""O'liereas,  We,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Colorado  Territorr,  believing  it  to  be 
the  desire  and  for  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  Territory  to  become  a 
State  under  the  provisions  of  an  Enabling  act,  and, 
"Whereas,  We  believe  it  to  he  the  true  poliey  of  our  government  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  development  of  this  Territory,  it  being  a  portion  of  the  great 
West,  which  is  now  fully  demonstrated  to  be  rich  in  mineral  worth,  and  which 
is  so  fast  growing  populous  and  wealthy,  and  which  has  by  her  votes,  money, 
and  by  her  strong  arm  and  blood,  defended  the  flag  of  our  common  country  on 
the  battle  field,  and, 
"Wheveas,  It  seems  but  just  that  an  expression  of  the  people  through  us,  their  repre- 
sentatives, shall  be  given  so  as  to  better  enable  our  delegate  in  Congress  to 
represent  our  views  and  wishes  in  this  regard;  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  ht/  the  Cmiiicil  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  Colorado 
TcrrUorij: 

"That  we  desire  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  an  act  enabling  this 
Territory  to  become  a  State  under  such  provisions  as  may  be  deemed  just  and  con- 
sonant with  our  republican  institutions. 

"2nd.  That  our  delegate  to  Congress  be  requested  to  use  all  honorable  endeav- 
ors to  accomplish  such  action,  and  that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Territory  to  the  President,  and  each  presiding  officer  of  Congress, 
and  to  the  Hon.  H.  P.  Bennett." 

The  enabling  act  for  Colorado,  which  was  nearing  its  birth  at  the 
time  the  foregoing  joint  resolution  was  approved,  required  the  Governor  of 
the  Territory  to  order,  by  proclamation,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in 
the  following  May,  an  election  of  representatives  to  a  convention  to  form 
a  State  constitution,  and  who  in  number  were  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
members  of  both  branches  of  the  Territorial  Legislative  Assembly,  which 
was  thirty-nine.  These  representatives  were  to  meet  at  the  capital  of  the 
Territory  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,  of  that  year:  and  the  result  of  their 
labors  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  territory,  for  their  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  ensuing  October.  But  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  approved  on  June  15th,  supplementary  to  the  enabling 
act,  the  time  of  voting  on  the  constitution  which  should  be  proposed  was 
changed  to  the  sec-ond  Tuesday  iu  September,  in  compliance  with  the  desires 
of  Colorado's  advocates  of  Statehood. 

On  April  8th,  Governor  Evans,  who  had  returned  a  few  days  before 
from  his  long  sojourn  at  Washington,  where  he  had  assisted  in  promoting 
the  passage  of  the  enabling  act,  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  ap- 
pointed the  first  Monday  in  June  as  the  day  on  which  elections  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Constitutional  Convention  should  be  held.  The  representatives 
thus  chosen  met  at  Golden  City,  then  the  capital,  on  the  day  specified  in  the 
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enabling  act,  and  after  having  elected  0.  A.  XAliittemore  to  be  President 
of  the  convention  adjourned  to  Denver,  where  E.  M.  Ashley  was  chosen 
Secretary,  and  where  the  work  of  framing  the  constitution  was  completed 
on  the  11th  day  of  July. 

The  promoters  of  the  movement  were  so  confident  that  the  constitu- 
tion would  be  ratified  by  the  people  that  an  "Executive  Committee"  repre- 
senting them  now  issued  a  call  to  "all  Union  men"  of  the  Territory  to  elect 
delegates  to  a  convention,  to  be  held  in  Denver  on  the  second  day  of  the 
next  month,  to  nominate  candidates  for  State  ofBces,  and  one  for  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  It  was  generally  understood  and  agreed  among  the 
Statehood  element  that  Governor  Evans  and  Henry  M.  Teller  should  be 
elected  United  States  Senators  from  the  anticipated  new  State  by  its  Legis- 
lature. The  convention,  which  was  duly  held  on  August  2d,  nominated  a 
full  State  ticket,  with  Henry  D.  Towne  as  the  candidate  for  Governor.  It 
also  nominated  three  Presidential  Electors,  and,  with  great  enthusiasm, 
made  Colonel  J.  M.  Chi\'ington,  who  was  a  politician  as  well  as  a  warrior, 
its  candidate  for  Representative  in  Congress.  Towne  having  declined  his 
nomination,  the  "Union  Executive  Committee''  appointed  Daniel  Witter  in 
his  stead. 

But  all  this  had  been  done  without  a  proper  reckoning  with  the  senti- 
ments and  intentions  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people.  In  the  brief  inter- 
val between  the  adjournment  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  the 
day  appointed  for  the  vote  on  the  document  it  had  fabricated,  there  was 
waged  a  campaign  that,  in  bitterness,  acrimony,  and  unscrupulousness  on 
both  sides,  never  was  equalled  in  any  other  political  contest  during  Colo- 
rado's Territorial  period,  which,  in  its  public  affairs,  from  beginning  to  end, 
was  characterized  in  the  main  by  a  stormy  type  of  politics.  Support  of  the 
Statehood  progi-amme  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  Arapahoe  County — 
to  Denver,  but  even  there  the  people  were  divided  on  the  question — about 
half  and  half.  At  the  election  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September,  the 
constitution  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  the  depletion 
of  the  Territory's  population  was  plainly  revealed  by  the  figures  of  the  re- 
turns. In  a  total  of  6,192  votes  there  were  1,520  for  the  constitution  and 
4,672  against  it;  an  adverse  majority  of  3,1.52.  The  State  ticket  nominated 
on  August  2d  also  was  submitted  to  the  voters  on  the  same  day,  and 
went  down  with  the  wreck  of  the  Statehood  movement. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  constitution's  rejectment  was  the  financial 
inability  of  the  people  to  sustain  a  State  Government  without  undue  sacri- 
fices. But  there  were  some  citizens  who  also  objected  to  the  constitution's 
denial  of  suffrage  to  negroes.  The  Territory's  organic  act  had  confined  the 
right  to  vote  at  the  initial  election  to  "white  male  citizens" ;  the  Legislative 
Assemblies  had  confirmed  and  continued  this  restriction  as  to  "a  negro  or 
a  mulatto":  and  the  constitution  had  provided  for  its  perpetuation. 

However,  the  swamping  defeat  did  not  dismay  or  disintegrate  the  forces 
that  were  striving  for  Statehood  for  Colorado :  and  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
at  their  instance  that  an  effort  was  made  in  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Congress  again  to  enact  a  law  to  enable  the  Territory  to  become  a 
State.  On  December  19,  1864,  Senator  Lane,  a  steadfast  friend,  introduced 
into  the  Senate  "A  Bill  to  enable  the  people  of  Colorado  to  form  a  consti- 
tution and  State  government",  and  so  forth;  and  which  was  the  only  one 
for  that  purpose  that  appeared  in  either  chamber  during  that  session.     It. 
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went  by  the  usual  course  into  the  keeping  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Territories,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  dormant  until  February  22d,  on 
which  day  it  was  reported  back  from  that  committee,  with  an  amendment. 
Lane  then  asked  for  its  immediate  consideration,  to  which  Senator  Henry 
Wilson  interposed  an  objection,  and  therefore  the  bill  was  laid  over.  As 
the  session  was  nearing  its  end,  and  as  interest  and  attention  everywhere 
largely  was  absorbed  by  the  tottering  Southern  Confederacy,  which  then  was 
crumbling  to  its  fall.  Senator  Lane's  bill  to  give  Colorado  another  oppor- 
tunity to  get  into  the  Union  at  an  early  day  was  heard  of  no  more. 

Although  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  then  were 
opposed  to  negro  suffrage,  a  much  larger  majority,  including  Hiram  P. 
Bennet,  their  Delegate  in  Congress,  favored  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
I'nion.  This  sentiment  was  reflected  in  the  action  of  Delegate  Bennet,  who 
headed  a  written  resolution  signed  by  the  Delegates  from  all  the  Territories 
and  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Februarj'  1,  1865,  approv- 
ing the  proposition  so  to  amend  the  National  Constitution  as  forever  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  upon  soil  of  the  United  States. 

Xotwithstanding  that  Senator  Lane's  effort  to  procure  a  new  enabling 
act  for  Colorado  was  an  open  and  distinct  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
previous  act  now  had  heen  rendered  impotent  by  the  people's  rejectment  of 
the  constitution  that  had  been  formed  under  its  provisions,  and  although  the 
Indian  war  was  overclouding  the  central  plains,  the  managers  of  the  move- 
ment prematurely  to  attain  Statehood  for  the  Territory  resumed  active  oper- 
ations late  in  the  spring  of  1865.  The  basis  of  their  programme  was  their 
assertion  and  pretended  belief  that  the  enabling  act  of  March,  1861,  still 
was  eSective,  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  appointed  certain 
days  in  the  year  1864  on  which  certain  of  the  proceedings  should  occur, 
without  alternative,  that  further  trials  lawfully  could  be  made  under  its 
authorizations.  But  in  reality  they  depended  on  the  probability,  in  the 
event  of  a  Constitution  and  State  Government  having  been  otherwise  duly 
formed  and  ratified,  that  Congress  would  recognize  and  admit  the  State 
regardless  of  the  specifications  as  to  dates  contained  in  that  act. 

But  some  reasons  more  valid  were  advanced  in  support  of  the  movement. 
Among  these  was  the  prospect  that  the  Territory  would  receive  an  early  and 
large  immigration,  now  that  the  Civil  War  was  over  and  that  many  of  the 
men  who  had  constituted  the  great  annies  that  had  been  engaged  in  it 
would  establish  themselves  in  the  West  upon  their  return  to  the  life  and  ways 
of  peace;  and  another  was  the  influence  that  two  Senators  and  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  could  exert  in  behalf  of  legislation  that  should  require  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  locate  and  constnict  its  road  by  way  of 
a  route  through  the  central  section  of  the  Territory — a  course  upon  which 
it  should  have  been  built. 

The  leaders  of  the  political  divisions  among  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory had  come  together;  the  former  rivalries  and  animosities  were  to  be 
buried — for  the  time;  and  the  fresh  attempt  to  attain  Statehood  was  to 
be  non-partisan,  the  work  of  a  union  of  hearts  and  of  hands,  a  spontaneous 
and  harmonious  action  of  and  by  and  for  the  people.  But  it  was  sharply 
understood  among  these  leaders  that  the  political  truce  was  to  terminate  in 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  people  should  vote  upon  the  work  of  the 
proposed  Constitutional  Convention. 

The  executive  committees  of  the  parties  joined  in  a  call,  issued  on  July 
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19th,  for  a  Constitutional  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Denver,  on  the  8th  day 
of  the  next  month,  and  directed  that  delegates  thereto  be  chosen  upon  a  non- 
partisan basis  in  each  county.  Delegates  from  twelve  of  the  seventeen  coun- 
ties assembled  in  Denver  on  August  8th,  the  counties  of  El  Paso,  Pueblo, 
Huerfano,  Costilla,  and  Conejos,  which  contained  not  far  from  one-third  of 
the  Territory's  population,  being  unrepresented.  Nevertheless,  those  present 
organized  the  convention  by  electing  W.  A.  H.  Loveland  President  of  the 
body,  and  W.  D.  Anthony  Secretary,  and  then  began  their  labors.  Having 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  the  expediency  of  instituting  the  State  form 
of  government  in  Colorado  and  complied  with  the  preliminaries  required  by 
the  enabling  act  of  1864,  they  turned  to  the  constitution,  of  which  they  made 
a  short  job,  completing  it  on  August  12th,  the  fourth  day  thereafter.  The 
document  substantially  was  the  same  as  the  constitution  of  the  previous  year, 
.  and  likewise  denied  suffrage  to  negroes  and  mulattoes.  September  5th,  the 
first  Tuesday  in  that  month,  was  appointed  as  the  day  on  which  the  people 
should  vote  to  accept  or  reject  the  revamped  constitution. 

While  rather  a  general  campaign  in  favor  of  ratification  was  made,  and 
without  meeting  with  much  open  opposition,  there  was  a  strong  iindercurrent 
against  the  whole  proposition,  especially  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  which  was  given  expression  on  the  day  of  voting,  although  some 
of  the  people  in  the  southern  parts  did  not  participate  in  the  election.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns,  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  was  5,895,  of  which 
3,025  were  in  the  afiirmative  and  3,870  in  the  negative,  leaving  a  ratification 
majority  of  155.  However,  it  was  openly  alleged  soon  thereafter  that  this 
showing  had  not  been  based  entirely  upon  the  contents  of  the  ballot-boxes, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  the  affirmative  votes — more  than  that  of  the  nom- 
inal majority — had  been  the  result  of  political  handicraft  employed  to  meet 
and  overcome  the  emergency. 

In  a  formal  written  statement  made  and  sent  to  Washington  at  the  end 
of  that  year  by  Hen:y  C.  Leech,  President  of  the  Council  division  of  the 
Territorial  Legislative  Assembly,  he  averred  that  "the  convention  which 
had  framed  the  constitution  was  not  elected  by  the  people,  being  simply 
delegates  appointed  by  caucuses  ordered  by  political  parties";  that  "the 
Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  without  the  safeguards  and  pro- 
tection of  law,  one  week  in  advance  of  the  annual  Territorial  election", 
for  the  reason,  as  "publicly  asserted,  that  if  submitted  on  the  same  day 
'the  people  would  vote  it  down' " ;  that  "information  that  the  constitution 
was  to  be  voted  on  did  not  reach  the  county  of  Conejos  until  ten  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  election";  that  "none  of  the  provisions  of  the  ena- 
bling act  of  1864  were  complied  with,  except  the  submission  of  the  con- 
stitution to  the  people,  and  this  was  done  without  the  authority  and  pro- 
tection of  law";  and  that  the  vote  on  the  constitution  "was  obtained  by  a 
union  of  politicians  of  all  parties  and  the  support  of  all  the  newspapers 
of  the  Territor}-,  there  being  no  organized  opposition,  and  no  protection 
of  law  from  fraudulent  voting". 

But  however  all  this  may  ha\e  Ijeen,  the  face  of  the  returns  gave  a 
small  majority  for  the  constitution,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  the  party  leaders 
now  prepared  for  a  resumption  of  hostilities.  Calls  were  issued  for  the 
election  of  delegates  to  conventions  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  State 
offices  and  for  Representative  in  Congress,  and  which  were  duly  held.  The 
Republicans,  or,  as  they  styled  themselves,  "Union  Administration"  men. 
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nominated  George  M.  Chilcott  for  Representative,  and  a  full  State  ticket 
with  ex-Governor  William  Gilpin  as  their  candidate  for  Governor.  The 
Democrats  did  likewise,  excepting  their  omission  of  candidates  for  places 
upon  the  Supreme  Bench,  with  William  Craig  for  Governor,  and  D.  D. 
Belden  for  Representative  in  Congress.  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter  that  "the  Sand  Creek  affair"  became  an  "issue"  in  this  political 
movement.  In  consequence  thereof,  those  who  regarded  its  approval  and 
vindication  as  a  cardinal  duty  put  forth  a  third  State  ticket,  headed  by 
Edwin  Scudder,  and  with  George  M.  Chilcott,  the  "Union  Administration"' 
candidate,  for  Representative  in  Congress.  Xominations  of  candidates  for 
membership  in  the  State  Legislature  were  made  by  the  Republicans  and 
the  Democrats  in  the  several  coimties,  the  choice  of  these  being  a  matter 
of  mucli  interest,  as  two  United  States  Senators  were  to  be  elected  by  that 
body  when  it  should  convene. 

In  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  constitution,  the  election  was 
held  on  Xovember  llth,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  "Union  Adminis- 
tration", or  Republican,  party,  which  electell  its  State  ticket,  its  candidate 
for  Representative  in  Congress,  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature. 

In  the  statement  by  Henry  C.  Leech,  from  which  I  have  quoted  above, 
he  said  that  "the  election  for  State  officers  in  Xovember  was  without  au- 
thority or  protection  of  law,  and  large  frauds  were  perpetrated,  the  entire 
vote  of  the  first  wai'd  in  Denver  being  declared  fraudulent  by  the  can- 
vassers"; and  that  "fifty-eight  voters  in  the  county  of  Summit  elected  two 
representatives  and  one  Senator  to  the  'State  Legislature' ". 

Tlie  members-elect  of  the  State  Legislature  met  at  Golden  City  on 
December  18th,  and  went  through  the  forms  of  organizing.  But  after 
electing  Jerome  B.  Chaffee  and  John  Evans  (the  latter  having,  in  the 
previous  October,  quit  the  oflBce  of  Governor  of  the  Territory,)  United 
States  Senators  from  the  supposed  new  State,  they  adjourned  to  await 
further  events. 

Many  of  the  Colorado  people  believed  that  the  Territorial  Government 
now  was  extinct,  but  Governor  Cummings,  who  had  succeeded  Evans,  and 
was  hostile  to  the  Statehood  movement,  knowing  that  that  was  not  yet  the 
case,  held  the  organization  together,  and  he  and  the  minor  Territorial  ex- 
ecutives continued  to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  offices.  Moreover, 
an  election  for  members  of  the  Territorial  Legislative  Assembly  had  been 
held  on  September  12th,  in  due  accordance  with  Territorial  law. 

Armed  with  credentials  of  their  election  and  other  documents  in  sup- 
port thereof.  Senators  Evans  and  Chaffee,  together  with  Representative 
Chilcott,  promptly  proceeded  to  Washington,  in  expectation  of  an  imme- 
diate recognition  of  the  State  Government  of  Colorado  and  of  their  admis- 
sion into  the  National  Legislature  in  which,  as  attested  by  their  commis- 
sions, they  were  entitled  to  seats.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  National  Cap- 
ital, the  two  Senators  sent  to  President  Johnson  a  written  recital  of  the 
Statehood  proceedings  in  Colorado,  which,  among  other  things,  had  re- 
sulted in  their  election  to  the  United  States  Senate;  and  requested  him 
to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  Colorado  now  to  be  a  State  of  the  Union. 
The  President  refused  to  comply,  for  the  reason  that  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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'•Washington,  D.  ('..  Jannary  12.  1866." 
"To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Sepresentatives: 

"I  transmit  herewith  a  communication  addressed  to  me  by  Jlessrs.  John  Evans 
and  J.  B.  Chaffee  as  '  United  States  Senators  elect  from  the  State  of  Colorado, ' 
together  with  the  accompanying  documents. 

"Under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  on  the  21st  day  of  March, 
1S64,  the  people  of  Colorado,  through  a  convention,  formed  a  constitution  making 
provision  for  a  State  government,  which,  when  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  Territory,  was  rejected. 

"In  the  summer  of  186-5  a  second  convention  was  called  by  the  executive  com- 
mittees of  the  several  political  parties  in  the  Territory,  which  assembled  at  Denver 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1865.  On  the  12th  of  that  month  this  convention  adopted  a 
State  constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  the  people  on  the  5th  of  September,  1865, 
and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  155  of  the  qualified  voters.  The  proceedings  in  the 
second  instance  for  the  formation  of  a  State  government  having  differed  in  time  and 
mode  from  those  specified  in  the  act  of  ilarch  21,  1864,  1  have  declined  to  issue  the 
proclamation  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  law,  and  therefore 
submit  the  question  for  the  consideration  and  further  action  of  Congress. ' ' 

"ANDEEW  JOHNSON." 

This  message,  as  well  as  its  purport,  had  been  anticipated,  for,  on  the 
same  day  and  immediately  after  its  reading,  Senator  AVilliam  M.  Stewart, 
of  the  new  State  of  Nevada,  asked  and  received  unanimous  consent  "to  in- 
troduce a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colorado,  of  which  no  notice  has  been 
given".  This  measure  was  not  a  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  Colorado  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  so  forth,  but  one  for  "the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Colorado  into  the  Union",  under  the  proceedings 
in  the  Territory  in  the  last  half  of  the  previous  year,  which  were  to  "be 
accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed",  thus  recognizing  these  as  having  effected 
the  organization  of  the  State.  After  its  formal  readings,  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Territories,  which,  on  the  18th  of 
that  month,  reported  it  back  without  amendment.  On  the  20th,  at  Senator 
Stewart's  request,  it  was  made  the  special  order  for  the  24th. 

On  January  22d,  Colorado's  Delegate,  A.  A.  Bradford,  introduced  into 
the  House  "A  Bill  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  Colorado  as  a  State  into 
the  Union",  and  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Senator  Stewart's,  assumed  that 
otherwise  the  State  of  Colorado  now  was  in  existence.  Bradford's  bill  went 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Territories,  but  was  not  reported  back. 

Notwithstanding  its  assignment  as  the  special  order  for  January  34th, 
Senator  Stewart's  bill  was  not  taken  up  by  the  Senate  for  consideration 
until  March  7th,  when,  after  some  discussion,  its  further  consideration  was 
postponed  to  the  12th.  On  that  day  a  formidable  opposition  to  its  passage, 
led  by  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  was  developed,  and 
after  a  debate  of  considerable  length  the  bill  was  laid  aside  until  the  mor- 
row, when,  having  been  the  subject  of  a  long  discussion,  in  which  negro 
suffrage  (denied  by  the  Colorado  Constitution  of  1864,  as  well  as  by  that  of 
1865,)  figured  conspicuously,  the  Senate  rejected  the  bill  by  a  vote  of 
21  to  15. 

This  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to  Colorado's  leaders  in  the  State- 
hood movement ;  but,  after  some  delay,  the  senatorial  friends  of  the  meas- 
ure succeeded  in  having  it  revived.  On  April  17th  (1866),  Senator  Henry 
Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  previously  entered  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  on  the  bill,  obtained  consent  thereto.  The  motion  was  de- 
bated on  the  19th,  24th  and  25th,  and  the  whole  ground  again  hoed  over. 
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But  on  the  25th  it  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  1!)  to  13,  seventeen  Senators 
being  absent,  and  then  the  measure  was  passed  by  the  same  vote.  The 
bill  now  went  to  the  House,  by  which,  under  the  restraints  of  the  "previous 
question",  it  was  passed,  without  amendment,  on  May  3d,  by  81  to  57, 
forty-seven  members  not  voting. 

The  relations  between  President  Johnson  and  Congress  already  had 
become  strained,  and  the  executive  and  legislative  divisions  were  obstruct- 
ing each  other's  policies.     On  May  15th,  the  President  vetoed  the  Colorado 
bill,  giving  various   reasons  for  this  action,  but  ignoring  the  subject  of 
negro  suffrage.     From  "the  best  information"  he  had  "been  able  to  obtain" 
he  did  "not  consider  the  establishment  of  a  State  government  at  present 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Colorado",  and  stated  why  he 
thought  it  to  be  to  their  advantage,  financially  and  otherwise,  longer  to 
continue  under  the  Territorial  form;  "the  population",  which,  as  we  have 
seen  in  Chapter  XX,  was,  according  to  the  Territorial  census  made  late 
in  the  spring  of  that  year,  27,931.  "is  small,  some  estimating  it  as  low  as 
25,000,  while  advocates  of  the  bill  reckon  the  number  at  from  35,000  to 
40,000  souls";  "the  people  are  principally  recent  settlers,  many  of  whom 
are  understood  to  be  ready  for  removal  to  other  mining  districts  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Teiiitory  if  circumstances  shall  render  them  more  invit- 
ing"; it  had  not  been  "satisfactorily  established   that  a  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  Colorado  desire  or  are  prepared  for  an  exchange  of  a  Territorial 
for  a  State  government";  they  had  rejected,  in  1864,  a  proposition  therefor 
by  a  large  majority;  another,  submitted  to  them  early  in  the  autumn  of 
the  following  year,  "without  any  legal  authority"",  had  been  favored  by  a 
majority  of  155,  but  it  "did  not  seem  entirely  safe  to  receive  this,  the  last- 
mentioned,  result,  so  irregularly  obtained,  as  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  one 
which  had  been  legally  obtained  in  the  first  election",  for  "regularitj-  and 
conformity  to  law  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  order  and  stable 
government,  and  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  always  be  observed  in  the  for- 
mation of  new  States";  it  appeared  "to  be  incompatible  with  the  public 
interests  of  the  country"  and  unfair  to  the  older  States  to  admit  Colorado 
with  so  small  a  population,  as  the  State  would  have  two  Senators  and  a 
Representative  in  Congress,  and  also  three  votes  in  the  Electoral  College; 
according  to  the  number  of  votes  cast  at  successive  elections  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  Territory,  "Colorado,  instead  of  increasing,  has  declined  in 
population",  which  the  President  regretted,  but  thought  it  manifestly  "due 
to  emigration  which  is  going  on  from  that  Territory  into  other  regions 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  which  either  are  in  fact  or  are  be- 
lieved by  the  inhabitants  of  Colorado  to  be  richer  in  mineral  wealth  and 
agricultural  resources" ;  although   Congress   had   supposed   early   in   1864 
"that  the  condition  in  the  Territory  was  such  as  to  warrant  its  admission  as 
a  State,  the  result  of  two  years'  experience  shows  that  every  reason  which 
existed  for  the  institution  of  a  Territorial  instead  of  a  State  government  in 
Colorado  at  its  first  organization  still  continues  in  force";  and  finally — 

' '  The  condition  of  the  Union  at  the  present  moment  is  calculated  to  inspire  caution 
in  regard  to  the  admission  of  new  States.  Eleven  of  the  old  States  have  been  for 
some  time,  and  still  remain,  unrepresented  in  Congress.  It  is  a  common  interest  of 
all  the  States,  as  well  those  represented  as  those  unrepresented,  that  the  integrity  and 
harmony  of  the  Union  should  be  restored  as  completely  as  possible,  so  that  all  those 
who  are  expected  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  Federp.l  Government  shall  be  consulted 
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eonceruing  the  atlmjssion  of  new  States;  and  that  in  the  meantime  no  new  State  shall 
be  prematurely  and  unnecessarily  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  political  power 
which  the  Federal  Government  wields,  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual  State  or 
section,  but  for  the  common  safety,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  whole  couutry. " 

It  has  been  said  by  some  writers  on  this  subject  that  President  Jolm- 
son's  veto  of  this  bill  was  due  to  the  refusal  of  Senators-elect  Evans  and 
Chaffee  to  vote  against  his  impeachment,  should  the,y  be  seated ;  but  this  is 
obviously  untrue.  The  House,  not  the  Senate,  is  the  division  of  Congress 
that  is  empowered  to  impeach  a  President,  acting  in  the  matter  after  the 
maimer  of  a  grand  jury's  25rocedure;  while  the  Senate  sits  in  the  case  as 
a  trial  jury  and  renders  the  verdict.  Moreover,  President  Johnson  was 
not  at  that  time  threatened  with  impeachment.  It  was  not  until  the 
second  winter  thereafter  that  the  infamy  of  impeaching  him  was  under- 
taken and  consummated. 

As  the  vetoed  bill  had  originated  in  the  Senate,  it  was  the  function 
of  that  division  of  Congress  to  initiate  action  for  passing  it  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  if  such  a  procedure  should  be  attempted.  Senators-elect 
Evans  and  Chaffee  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  Pi-esident"s 
objections  should  not  be  permitted  to  prevent  the  admission  of  Colorado. 
But  the  Senate  took  no  action  in  the  matter  until  May  21st,  when  a  motion 
to  take  up  the  bill  for  passage  over  the  veto  resulted  in  making  its  con- 
sideration a  special  order  for  the  29th.  But  on  that  day  the  subject  was 
given  a  second  postponement;  and  as  the  motion  was  not  again  called  up, 
that  session  of  Congress  left  the  proposition  to  override  the  veto  hanging 
in  the  air,  where  it  yet  remains. 

At  least  one-half,  and  probably  two-thirds,  of  the  citizens  of  Colo- 
rado welcomed  the  failure  of  this  movement.  These  knew  and  held  that 
the  conditions  in  the  Territory  still  were  such  as  to  render  Statehood 
premature  and  a  most  imprudent  thing  to  undertake — that  the  people 
were  unable,  with  justice  to  themselves,  to  shoulder  and  carry  the  burden 
of  a  State  Government.  While  those  who  constituted  the  conservative  ele- 
ment were  not  in  love  with  the  Territorial  system,  they  preferred  for  the 
present  to  endure  its  evils  rather  than  to  invite  others  that  most  probably 
would  be  harder  to  bear. 

However,  the  Statehood  forces  did  not  give  up,  but  kept  their  armor 
on:  and  when  Congress  met  in  the  following  December  (1866)  they  re- 
newed their  efforts  to  have  the  Territory  changed  into  a  State.  On  the 
10th  of  that  month,  in  their  behalf.  Senator  Benjamin  F.  Wade  obtained 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to  introduce  a  bill  "to  admit  the 
State  of  Colorado  into  the  Union".  As  in  the  case  of  the  vetoed  bill, 
which  had  the  same  title,  the  new  measure  assumed  that  such  a  State  had 
been  duly  formed.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Terri- 
tories, which,  on  the  next  day,  reported  it  back  without  amendment. 
One  of  the  Senators  now  questioned  the  need  for  such  a  bill,  and  pro- 
posed to  take  up  for  action  the  one  that  had  been  vetoed.  .  But  as  there 
were. some  Senators  who  might  favor  a  new  measure  and  yet  surely  would 
not  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto.  Senator  Wade  stuck  to  his  pro- 
gramme, which  he  pressed  to  an  early  conclusion. 

The  bill  was  taken  up  by  the  Senate  on  January  9th  (1867)  and  dis- 
cussed at  length;  and  after  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  making  it 
"a  fundamental  and  perpetual  condition"  that  the  State  of  Colorado  should 
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not  deny  or  :il)ri(lgo  "the  elective  franc-liisc  or  any  other-  right  by  reason 
of  race  or  cohir,  excepting  Indians  not  taxed",  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  23  to  11 ;  eighteen  Senators  being  absent.  The  measure  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  January  15th,  by  90  yeas  to  60  nays  (forty-one  members 
not  voting),  after  the  following  had  been  added  to  the  suffrage-clause: 

"The  Legislature  of  said  State  by  a  solemn  act  shall  declare  the  assent  of  said 
State  to  the  said  fundamental  conditions,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  an  authantic  copy  of  said  act,  upon  the  receipt  whereof  the  President, 
by  proclamation,  shall  forthwith  announce  the  fact,  whereupon  said  fundamental 
conditions  shall  be  held  as  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  State,  and  thereupon, 
without  any  further  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  admission  of  said  State 
into  the  Union  shall  be  considered  complete.  The  State  Legislature  shall  be  convened 
by  the  Governor,  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  act  ujion  the 
conditions  submitted  herein." 

The  House  amendment  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate  on  January 
16th;  and  the  bill  now  required  only  the  President's  approval  to  make  it 
a  law. 

Public  opinion  in  Colorado  as  to  the  expediency  of  Statehood  had  re- 
mained as  it  was  in  the  previous  year,  and  was  fairly  exemplified  by  the 
sentiment  among  the  members  of  the  Territorial  Legislative  Assembly  (the 
Sixth).  A  majority  of  the  Council,  which  had  the  smaller  membership, 
favored  the  present  movement;  but  a  majority  of  the  House  opposed  it. 
While  the  Council  gave  the  proposition  no  formal  indorsement,  the  House, 
on  January  8th  (1867)  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

"Whereas,  It  is  announced  in  the  public  prints  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress 

to  admit  Colorado  as  a  State  into  the  Union ;  therefore 

"Hesolved  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  tJie  Territory.  That,  representing, 
as  we  do,  the  last  and  only  legal  expression  of  public  opinion  on  this  question,  we 
earnestly  protest  against  the  passage  of  a  law  admitting  the  State  without  first 
having  the  question  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  for  the  reasons,  first,  that 
we  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  character  of  our  government;  second, 
that  we  have  not  a  sufficient  population  to  support  the  expense  of  a  State  govern- 
ment. For  these  reasons  we  trust  that  Congress  will  not  force  upon  us  a  govern- 
ment against  our  will." 

President  Johnson  now  added  another  to  the  fast-increasing  number 
of  his  vetoes.  On  January  28th  he  returned  the  Colorado  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  in  a  long  message  stated  the  reasons  why  he  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  his-  sense  of  duty,  give  it  liis  approval.  First  among  these 
was  that,  with  the  exception  of  an  additional  section,  containing  new 
provisions,  it  was  "substantially  the  same  as  the  bill  of  a  similar  title 
passed  by  Congress  during  the  last  session,  submitted  to  the  President  for 
his  approval,  returned  with  the  objections  contained  in  a  message  bearing 
date  the  15th  of  May  last,  and  yet  awaiting  the  reconsideration  of  the 
Senate".  Xow,  "having  carefully  again  considered  the  subject",  he  was 
"unable  to  perceive  any  reason  for  changing  the  opinions  which  have  al- 
ready been  communicated  to  Congress",  but  had  found,  "on  the  contrary, 
that  there  are  many  objections  to  the  proposed  legislation"  of  which  he 
was  not  aware  in  the  previous  May;  and  that  while  several  of  those  which 
lie  then  had  assigned  had  in  the  interval  "gained  in  strength,  yet  others 
had  been  created  by  the  altered  character  of  the  measure  now  submitted". 

"The  constitution  [that  of  1865]  under  which  the  State  government  is  pro- 
posed to  be  formed  very  properly  contains  a  provision  that  all  laws  in  force  at  the 
time  of   its   adoptiim   and   the   admission  of  the  State  into  the   Union  shall   continue 
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as  if  the  constitution  liad  not  been  adopted.  Among  these  laws  is  one  absolutely 
prohibiting  negroes  and  mulattoes  from  voting.  At  the  recent  session  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  this  law,  introduced  into  the  council,  was 
almost  unanimously  rejected;  and  at  the  very  time  when  Congress  was  engaged  in 
enacting  the  bill  now  under  consideration  the  legislature  passed  an  act  excluding 
negroes  and  mulattoes  from  the  right  to  sit  as  jurors.  Tliis  bill  was  vetoed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Territory,  who  held  that  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  negroes 
and  mulattoes  are  citizens,  and  subject  to  the  duties,  as  well  as  entitled  to  the 
rights,  of  citizenship.  The  bill,  however,  was  passed,  the  objections  of  the  Governor 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  is  now  a  law  of  the  Territory,  Yet  in  the 
bill  now  before  me,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  admit  the  Territory  as  a  State,  it  is 
provided  that  '  there  shall  be'  no  denial  of  the  elective  franchise  or  any  other  rights 
to  any  person  by  reason  of  race  or  color,  excepting  Indians  not  taxed. ' 

"The  incongruity  thus  exhibited  between  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  that 
of  the  Territory,  taken  in  connection  with  the  protest  against  the  admission  of  the 
State  hereinafter  referred  to,  would  seem  clearly  to  indicate  the  impolicy  and  injustice 
of  the  proposed  enactment. 

"It  might,  indeed,  be  a  subject  of  grave  inquiry,  and  doubtless  will  result  in 
such  inquiry  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  whether  it  does  not  attempt  to  exercise  a 
power  not  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  federal  Constitution.  That  instrument 
simply  declares  that  Congress  may  admit  new  States  into  the  Union.  It  nowhere 
says  that  Congress  may  make  new  States  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  them  into  the 
Union  or  for  any  other  purpose;  and  yet  this  bill  is  as  clear  an  attempt  to  make  the 
institutions  as  any  in  which  the  people  themselves  could  engage." 

The  President  now  quoted  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  lower  branch 
of  Colorado's  Legislative  Assembly  on  the  8th  of  that  month,  and  then 
turned  to  the  subject  of  the  Territory's  population,  which,  in  his  veto 
of  the  previous  bill,  he  had  assumed  to  be  not  more  than  30,000.  He 
had  ascertained  from  the  report  of  the  Territorial  census  made  in  1866, 
upon  which  he  dwelt  at  some  length,  that  the  total  number  was  less  than 
28,000,  He  remarked  that  this  enumeration  was  made  in  a  season  "when 
it  is  claimed  that  the  population  is  much  larger  than  at  any  other  period, 
as  in  the  autumn  miners  in  large  numbers  leave  their  work  and  return 
to  the  East  with  the  results  of  their  summer  enterprise".  Thus,  as 
would  be  observed,  the  population  was  "but  slightly  in  excess  of  one-fifth 
of  the  number  required  as  the  basis  of  representation  for  a  single  Con- 
gressional district  in  any  of  the  States— the  number  being  127,000"'.  He 
was  "unable  to  perceive  any  good  reason  for  such  great  disparity  in  the 
right  of  representation,  giving,  as  it  would,  to  the  people  of  Colorado  not 
only  this  vast  advantage  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  an  equality 
in  the  Senate,  where  the  other  States  are  represented  by  millions,"  and 
said  that  "with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  no  such  inequality  as  this  has 
ever  before  been  attempted'^  He  knew  that  "it  is  claimed  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  different  States  at  the  time  of  their  admission  has  varied 
at  different  periods",  but  it  had  "not  varied  much  more  than  the  popula- 
tion of  each  decade  and  the  corresponding  basis  of  representation  for  the 
different  periods".  It  was  his  belief  that  it  was  the  obvious  intent  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  that  no  State  should  be  admitted  with  a  less  popula- 
tion than  the  ratio  for  a  Representative  at  the  time  of  application.  Al- 
though Congress  had  admitted  States  with  less  than  that  population,  no 
application  for  admission  ever  had  been  entertained  wlien  the  number,  as 
officially  enumerated,  was  below  30,000,  He  could  see  "no  reason  for  the 
admission  of  Colorado  that  would  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  every 
other  Territory  now  organized".  The  enabling  act  of  1864  had,  he  said, 
been  passed  in  consequence  of  representations  that  the  population  of  Colo- 
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rado  tlien  was,  according  to  some  statements,  as  great  as  80,000,  and  ac- 
cording to  others,  not  less  than  50,000,  and  was  increasing  rapidly. 
"These'",  he  remarked,  "proved  to  be  fallacious".  Beside  the  incongruities 
between  the  legislation  by  Congress  and  that  of  the  Territorial  Assem- 
bly, the  present  aversion  of  a  large  pai't  of  tlie  Colorado  people  to  a  State 
Government,  and  the  paucit}'  of  population,  there  were  still  other  reasons 
for  objecting  to  the  bill.  The  President  held  that  by  their  rejection  of 
the  State  Constitution  of  186-4,  the  people  of  the  Territory  had  utterly 
exhausted  all  power  authorized  by  the  enabling  act  of  that  year.  There- 
fore, as  there  had  been  no  subsequent  enabling  act,  the  proceedings  in  the 
Territory  in  1865 — the  formation  of  a  Constitution,  its  submission  to 
the  people,  its  alleged  ratification  by  them,  the  election  of  State  officers 
and  members  of  a  Legislature,  of  a  Eepresentative  in  Congress,  and  the 
choice  of  United  States  Senators,  all  of  which  now  was  to  be  recognized  as 
valid — were  absolutely  null  and  void.  Aside  from  the  choice  of  United 
States  Senators,  the  State  Govermuent  never  had  exercised  any  of  the 
functions  of  such  an  organization,  and  some  of  the  men  who  had  been 
elected  to  office  in  it  had  departed  fi'om  the  Territory.  Yet  the  bill  under 
consideration  proposed  to  use  parts  of  this  illegitimate  structure  in  re- 
habilitating the  whole  and  otherwise  to  give  effect  to  the  purposes  of  the 
measure.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  the  "Governor-elect"  was  to 
take  the  lead.  But,  in  the  President's  opinion,  as  a  matter  of  law,  there 
was  no  one,  in  Colorado  or  elsewhere,  authorized  to  act  pursuant  to  these 
provisions  of  the  bill.  The  "Governor-elect"  and  all  others  who  professed 
lawfully  to  have  been  elected  to  office  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  in 
1865  still  were  private  citizens. 

It  has  been  said,  as  of  his  veto  of  tlie  predecessor  bill,  that  President 
Johnson  would  have  approved  the  second  measure  had  the  Colorado  Sen- 
ators-elect pledged  him  their  support  in  the  matter  of  his  impeachment 
and  trial  "for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors".  But  this,  as  in  the  other 
case,  has  no  support  in  the  facts,  as  there  was  no  serious  intention  enter- 
tained at  that  time  to  attempt  to  remove  him  from  ofiice.  The  alleged 
offenses  for  which  he  was  later  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate  were  not 
committed  until  January,  1868.  However,  he  may  have  been  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  a  preference  to  prevent  the  incoming  of  Senators  not 
in  sympathy  with  his  polic}'  for  the  "reconstruction"  of  the  Southern 
States.  But  even  so,  he  was  not  attempting  to  go  beyond  the  limit  which 
the  partisan  majority  in  Congress,  upon  the  other  hand,  already  had 
reached  in  that  kind  of  politics. 

By  a  measure  that  had  been  enacted  alxiut  two  weeks  before,  and 
which  by  lapse  had  become  a  law  without  the  President's  approval.  Con- 
gress had  provided — 

"that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  there  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  now.  or  hereafter  to  be, 
organized,  to  any  citizen  thereof,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude;  and  aU  acts  or  parts  of  acts,  either  of  Congress  or  Legislative  A.ssem- 
■  blies  of  said  Territories,  inconsistent  with  thp  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby 
declared  null  and  void. ' ' 

The  Senate  took  no  definite  action  on  the  vetoed  IdIII  for  Colorado 
until  March  1st,  the  third  day  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  that 
Congress   (the  Thirty-ninth),  when,  on  the  question,  "shall  the  bill  pass. 
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the  objections  of  the  President  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding",  the  vote 
was  39  yeas  to  19  nays;  four  Senators  being  absent.  As  thirty-two  af- 
firmative votes — two-thirds — were  required  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  over 
the  veto,  the  effort  thus  to  make  it  a  law  had  failed.  On  the  same  day,  a 
similar  bill  for  Nebraska,  and  to  which  the  President  also  had  objected, 
was  passed  over  the  veto  by  both  Senate  and  House  and  so  became  a  law, 
under  which  that  Territory  entered  the  Union  as  a  State  three  days  after- 
ward. 

However,  our  advocates  of  early  and  still  premature  Statehood  aban- 
doned neither  hope  nor  activity,  but, turned  to  the  Fortieth  Congress,  the 
first  session  of  which,  in  accordance  with  a  new  "act  to  fix  the  times  of  the 
regular  meetings  of  Congress",  approved  on  the  2  2d  of  the  previous  Jan- 
uary, began  on  March  4th  (1867),  at  the  moment  the  last  session  of  the 
Thirty-ninth  ended.  Two  days  later.  Senator  James'  Harlan,  of  Iowa, 
introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill  "to  admit  the  State  of  Colorado  into  the 
Union",  which  practically  was  a  duplicate  of  the  recently-vetoed  bill,  in- 
cluding the  suffrage  clause.  It  was  ordered  to  be  laid  upon  the  table, 
where  it  remained  until  March  13th,  when,  at  Harlan's  instance,  it  was 
taken  up  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Territories,  which  re- 
ported it  back  on  the  20th,  without  amendment.  This  ended  its  record 
in  the  first  session  of  that  Congress,  during  which,  it  may  be  remarked 
here,  no  Statehood  measure  for  Colorado  appeared  in  the  House. 

The  second  session  of  the  Fortieth  was  well  advanced  before  any- 
thing further  was  done  in  the  direction  of  making  our  Territory  a  State. 
On  February  5,  1868,  Senator  Alexander  Ramsey,  of  Minnesota,  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Harlan's  bill,  should 
the  latter  come  up  for  consideration.  On  the  12th  of  that  month,  Sena- 
tor Richard  Yates,  of  Illinois,  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ter- 
ritories the  Harlan  bill,  with  an  amendment;  but  no  action  then  was  taken 
upon  it.  The  impeachment  and  trial  of  the  President  now  followed,  and 
the  attention  of  Congress  largely  was  centered  upon  the  proceedings  until 
early  in  May.  On  June  17th,  Senator  Yates,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Territories,  submitted  an  additional  report  on  the  Harlan  bill,  and  on  the 
20th  moved  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  consideration.  Of  an  impor- 
tant change  now  proposed  to  be  made  in  it,  which  involved  the  abandon- 
ment of  its  original  purpose  "to  admit  the  State  of  Colorado"  immediately, 
and  as  had  been  that  of  the  two  vetoed  bills.  Senator  Yates  said : 


ave 


"I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senate  in  relation  to  this  bill  that  the  committee  .....,, 
again  had  it  under  consideration  and  have  reported  it  back  with  amendments,  to 
which  nobody  will  object,  to  refer  the  whole  matter  back  to  the  people,  and  the 
State  is  only  to  be  admitted  on  the  condition  that  it  adopts  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  [Federal]  Constitution.  I  am  sure  in  its  present  shape  there  will  not 
be  any  objection  to  the  passage  of  the  bill.  .  .  .  This  is  a  compromise  bill  to 
which  there  is  no  objection,  I  believe,  from  anybody  in  the  Territory.  It  simjily 
proposes  to  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  people. " 

Another  Senator  said  "the  bill  is  now  merely  an  enabling  act,  and  I 
think  there  can  be  no  objection  to  if.  But  it  was  not  merely  an  enabling 
act.  It  proposed  to  eliminate  a  constitutional  convention  by  retaining 
the  Constitution  of  1865,  and  under  it  to  rehabilitate  the  State  Government 
by  an  election  by  the  people  of  "members  of  the  Legislature  and  of  State 
officers  to  fill  the  places  of  all  whose  terms  of  office  shall  have  expired  under 
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said  constitution",  and  provided  that  "all  the  officers  so  elected  shall  con- 
tiniie  in  office  until  the  commencement  of  the  next  constitutional  term  of 
their  offices  respectivel}'."  All  the  preliminary  proceedings  were  to  be 
ordered  and  directed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  instead  of  the  "Gov- 
ernor-elect" of  the  State — as  had  been  the  plan  of  the  last  of  the  vetoed 
bills.  The  Senators-elect  were  to  be  ignored,  and  it  was  further  pro- 
vided— 

"that  before  beiiij^-  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress,  tlie  Legislature  so  elec-ted 
and  convened  shall  ratify  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuited  States 
known  as  the  fourteenth  article,  and  also  the  fundamental  condition  herein  proposed 
[no  denial  of  suftrage,  by  reason  of  race  or  color]  ;  and  in  case  said  Legislature 
shall  refuse  to  ratify  said  amendment  and  said  condition  this  act  shall  be  null 
and  void ' '. 

The  friends  of  Statehood  for  Colorado  now  thought  the  prospects 
for  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  be  "extremely  favorable",  but  there  still  was 
no  material  change  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  among  the  people  of  the 
Territory  at  large,  nor  was  there  more  than  a  languid  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter manifested  in  the  Senate.  The  measure  and  the  proposed  amendment 
were  not  considered  by  that  body  until  June  22d,  when,  after  some  debate, 
they  were  laid  aside.  The  bill  was  taken  up  again  on  the  27th,  wlien  it 
was  discussed  at  greater  length  and  two  or  three  minor  amendments  were 
adopted.  But  the  "morning  hour"  now  having  e.xpired  the  Senate  turned 
to  other  business,  and  further  consideration  of  the  bill  never  was  at- 
tempted. 

The  principal  objection  that  had  been  raised  against  its  passage  was, 
as  before,  based  upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  Territory's  population. 
This  had  been  represented  now  to  be  between  75,000  and  100,000 ;  an  in- 
crease of  from  45,000  to  75,000  since  the  Territorial  census  taken  two 
years  previously.  But  the  Senators  largely  discounted  these  "estimates". 
As  the  reader  will  recall,  the  Federal  census  two  years  later  made  the  num- 
ber at  that  time  a  trifle  under  40,000. 

As  it  was  expected  that  the  Harlan  bill,  or  another  in  its  stead,  would 
become  a  law  during  the  third — and  last — session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress, 
Senators-elect  Evans  and  Chaffee,  professing  a  desire  to  clear  the  field  for 
a  new  and  more  concerted  campaign,  publicly  renounced  and  resigned  all 
claims  upon  the  Colorado  senatorships,  and  pledged  their  further  and 
hearty  cooperation  in  any  movement  for  Statehood  that  the  people  should 
undertake. 

But  no  strongly-supported  effort  to  obtain  Colorado's  admission  was 
made  in  the  last  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  (December  7,  1868 — 
March  4,  1869,)  nor  during  the  entire  term  of  Forty-first  Congress,  March 
4^  1869— March  4,  1871).  On  January  11,  1869,  George  M.  Chilcott,  the 
Territory's  Delegate,  introduced  into  the  House  a  bill  to  enable  the  people  of 
Colorado  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  that  went  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Territories,  in  the  hands  of  which  it  died  of  in- 
anition. Four  days  later.  Senator  Yates  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill 
for  the  same  purpose.  After  its  formal  readings,  with  an  order  to  print, 
it  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Territories — and  was  heard 
of  no  more.  As  all  former  proceedings  to  make  Colorado  a  State  now 
had  been  abandoned,  these  bills  contemplated  a  new  constitution  and  an 
entirelv  new  deal   in  the  matter.     During  the  first  and   second   sessions 
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of  the  Forty-first  Congress  no  Statehood  measure  for  Colorado  aj)peared  in 
either  of  its  divisions:  but  in  the  third  (December  5,  18T0 — March  4, 
1871)  two  were  i^roduced.  On  December  l'2th,  Delegate  A.  A.  Bradford, 
who  had  succeeded  Chilcott,  introduced  into  the  House  a  bill  for  an  en- 
abling act,  which  passed  into  oblivion  by  the  same  course  that  Chilcott's 
had  taken.  On  the  19th  of  that  mouth,  Senator  James  W.  Xye,  of  N^evada, 
laid  a  like  Ijill  before  the  Senate,  and  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Territories.  This  committee  reported  it  back  without  amend- 
ment and  with  "accompanying  papers'".  But  the  Senate  gave  the  bill  no 
further  attention. 

Throughout  the  term  of  the  Forty-second  Congress  (ilarch  4,  1871 — 
March  4,  1873)  the  Senate  was  barren  of  enabling  bills  for  Colorado,  but 
it  was  not  so  with  the  House  in  the  first  and  the  third  session.  Mr. 
Chaft'ee  now  had  advanced  or  retrograded,  as  the  reader  may  prefer,  from 
a  nominal  senatorship  to  a  real  delegateship,  and  was  representing  our 
Territory  in  that  Congress.  Early  in  the  first  session,  he  introduced  into 
the  House  an  enabling  bill  for  his  constituents,  and  which  went  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Territories,  but  did  not  return.  Soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  session.  Delegate  Chaffee  introduced  another  enabling 
bill,  which,  on  January  9,  1873.  was  reported  back  to  the  Hoiise  by  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  passed.  Mr. 
Chaffee  made  an  able  and  persistent  effort  to  procure  it?  passage,  but 
success  was  denied  him.  The  bill  was  taken  up  by  the  House  for  consid- 
eration and  was  discussed  on  several  days  in  that  month,  but  finally,  on 
the  29th,  it  was  ordered  to  be  laid  upon  the  table,  by  a  vote  of  117  to 
61 ;  sixty-four  members  not  voting.  The  bill  remained  upon  the  table 
until  its  life  went  oiTt,  on  the  4th  of  the  ensuing  March. 

However,  this  faihrre  was  followed  by  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  long  series  of  fruitless  trials  to  transform  Coloi'ado  from  a  Territory 
into  a  State.  Mr.  Chaffee  had  been  reelected  Delegate  in  Congress  in  the 
previous  autumn,  and  the  improved  economic  conditions  in  the  Territory 
now  were  causing  a  change  in  public  sentiment  among  its  people  as  to  the 
question  of  Statehood.  The  citizens  who  were  inclined  to  favor  the 
transition  were  in  the  majority,  and  the  number  so  disposed  increased 
month  by  month  thereafter.  Moreover,  while  the  political  sea  in  Colo- 
rado still  was  boisterous,  the  animosities  and  wranglings  that  had  so  large- 
ly characterized  the  discussion  and  management  of  the  Territory's  public 
affairs  were  upon  the  eve  of  giving  way  to  a  higher  type  of  political  methods. 
Furthermore,  Colorado's  admission  now  was  favored  by  President  Grant, 
who,  in  his  message  to  the  Forty-third  Congress,  at  the  opening  of  its  first 
session  (December  1,  1873 — June  23,  1874),  said: 

' '  I  would  recommend  for  your  favorable  consideration  the  jiassage  of  an 
enabling  act  for  the  admission  of  Colorado  as  a  State  of  the  Union.  It  possesses  all 
the  elements  of  a  prosperous  State,  agricultural  and  mineral,  and,  I  Iielieve,  has  a 
population  now  to  justify  such  admission. ' ' 

On  December  8th,  two  bills  for  an  enabling  act  for  Colorado  were  in- 
troduced into  the  House.  The  first  of  these  was  by  Representative  George 
C.  McKee,  of  Mississippi,  and  which,  after  the  usual  formalities,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  Territories.  The  other  was  by  Delegate 
Chaffee,  whose  bill  eventually  took  precedence  of  McKee's,  which,  by  com- 
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mon  consent,  was  not  reported  back  to  the  House.  On  several  days  m  the 
following  Januar}-,  ChaflEee  presented  to  the  House  a  large  number  of  peti- 
tions from  citizens  of  Colorado  "asking  the  passage  of  an  act  to  author- 
ize the  people  of  the  territory  to  form  a  State  government,  and  for  the  ad- 
mission of  such  State  into  the  Union'".  The  number  of  signatures  to  these 
was  said  to  have  been  between  six  and  seven  thousand. 

However,  the  whole  subject  was  hgld  in  abeyance  for  nearly  five 
months,  when,  on  May  28th  (1874),  Delegate  ChafEee,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  House,  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Territories  a  new  bill 
for  an  enabling  act  for  Colorado,  which,  after  the  usual  readings,  was  re- 
committed to  that  committee  with  instructions  that  it  was  '"not  to  be 
brought  back  on  a  motion  to  reconsider".  On  June  8th,  the  shrewd  and 
vigilant  Chaffee  moved  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  the  bill  he 
had  introduced  in  the  previous  December,  which  had  not  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Territories,  be  taken  up  and  passed.  He  said  it  was 
"an  exact  copy  of  the  bill  passed  [by  the  House]  the  other  day  for  the 
admission  of  Xew  Mexico",  and  that  it  was  "in  the  usual  form  of  en- 
abling acts".  As  there  was  but  little  active  opposition  to  Clialfee's  motion 
and  his  bill,  even  by  the  partisan  minority,  the  rules  were  suspended,  and, 
in  about  the  time  of  a  wink  by  the  Congi-essional  eye,  the  measure  was 
passed  by  171  yeas  to  66  nays;  fifty-two  members  not  voting.  Going  now 
to  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  referred  to  that  body's  Committee  on  the  Ter- 
ritories, which  reported  it  on  June  11th,  unchanged.  But  here  it  received 
a  setback,  for  which  some  Eepublican  Senators  mainly  were  responsible, 
and  who  now  were  dubious  as  to  whether  Colorado  would  turn  out  to  be 
a  Eepublican  or  a  Democratic  State.  Action  upon  the  measure  was  de- 
layed until  the  23d,  the  last  day  of  the  session,  when  a  motion  to  postpone 
all  other  orders  and  take  it  up  for  passage  was  negatived,  and  by  a  vote 
of  33  to  20  (twenty  Senators  being  absent)  the  bill  then  was  ordered  to  be 
laid  upon  the  table.  This  proceeding  left  it  in  the  condition  of  unfinished 
business. 

Although  President  Grant  had  not  referred  to  the  subject  of  State- 
hood for  Colorado  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on  December  Tth 
(1874),  he  still  favored  it,  and  exerted  his  influence  in  its  behalf.  But 
eilorts  to  have  the  Senate  to  act  on  the  pending  bill  for  that  purpose  were 
not  successful  until  February  24,  1875,  when  it  was  called  up  for  con- 
sideration. The  delay,  that  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  Eepublican 
majority,  had  been  due  principally  to  the  political  situation  in  Colorado, 
as  the  Territory  had,  in  the  preceding  September,  elected  a  Democrat 
(Thomas  M.  Patterson)  to  be  its  Delegate  in  the  next  Congress.  Some 
Eepublican  Senators  believed  this  indicated  that  Colorado  would  be  a  Dem- 
ocratic State.  But  others  held  it  largely  to  have  been  due  to  the  malad- 
ministration, officious  meddlesomeness  and  other  political  shortcomings  of 
Governor  ilcCook,  and  therefore  demanded  his  elimination  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  Senate's  passage  of  the 'bill.  McCook 
having  been  forced  to  hand  in  his  resignation,  the  Colorado  Statehood 
bill  was,  as  I  have  said  above,  taken  up  by  the  Senate  on  February  24th. 
But  there  still  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  Senators  to  defeat 
it,  a  few  of  these  making  use  of  the  old  question  as  to  sufficiency  of  pop- 
ulation. This  was  to  some  extent  provoked  by  the  insistence  of  an  exag- 
gerated statement  as  to  the  Territory's  population,  which  therein  was  said 
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to  be  150,000;  thus  assuming  an  increase  of  110,000  in  four  and  one-Iialf 
years.  While  it  was  well  known  that  there  had  been  a  steady  emigration 
to  Colorado  during  that  period,  and  that  it  was  continuing,  no  one  believed 
the  gain  had  been  nearly  300  per  cent,  since  June,  1870.  However,  after 
the  adoption  of  several  minor  amendments,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  that  day  by  a  vote  of  42  to  12 ;  nineteen  Senators  being  absent. 

The  bill  appeared  in  the  House  on  February  26th,  for  concurrence  in 
the  Senate's  amendments.  But  action  thereon  was  delayed  several  days, 
partly  by  Democratic  skirmishing  and  partly  by  allowing  precedence  to 
measures  deemed  by  many  of  the  members  to  be  more  important.  In  the 
evening  of  March  3d,  and  by  the  very  skillful  management  of  Delegate 
Chaffee,  the  attention  of  the  House  was  obtained  and  held  for  a  time  suf- 
ficient to  a  suspension  of  the  males,  and  thereunder  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments ;  and  before  midnight  the  bill  became  a  law  by  its  approval  by  Presi- 
dent Grant.     The  full  text  of  the  act  is  appended  to  this  chapter. 

As  in  all  previous  Statehood-measures  for  Colorado,  the  law  made  the 
boundaries  of  the  Territory  those  of  the  proposed  State,  which  embrace  an 
area  of  about  104,000  square  miles. 

The  fia-st  requirement  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  was  the  election 
of  delegates  in  the  several  counties,  and  in  number  (thirty-nine)  the  same 
as  that  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Territorial  Legislative  Assembly, 
to  a  convention  to  frame  a  constitution  for  tlie  contemplated  State,  and 
which  was  held  on  the  25th  of  the  following  October.  The  twenty-five 
counties  into  which  the  Territory  then  was  divided  had  been  apportioned 
into  twenty-four  districts,  and  delegates  were  elected  in  these  divisions,  as 
follows : 

First  District,  consisting  of  Weld  County,  S.  .1.  Plumb  and  John  S.  Wheeler. 
Second,  consisting  of  Weld  and  Larimer  counties,  A.  Y.  Yount. 
Third,  consisting  of  Larimer  County,  William  C.  Stover. 
Fourth,  consisting  of  Boulder  County,  Byron  L.  Carr  and  William  E.  Beck. 
Fifth,  consisting  of  Gilpin  County,  Alvin  Marsh  and  Lewis  C.  Eockwell. 
Sixth,   consisting  of  Clear   Creek   County,   William   M.   Clark   and   William   H. 
Cushman. 

Seventh,  consisting  of  Clear  Creek,  Summit  and  Grand  counties,  William  W. 
Webster. 

Eighth,  consisting  of  Jefferson  County,  William  Lee  and  George  G.  White. 

Ninth,  consisting  of  Arapahoe  County,  H.  P.  H.  Bromwell,  Frederick  J.  Ebert, 
Clarence  P.  Elder,  Lewis  C.  Ellsworth,  Daniel  Hurd  and  E.  T.  Wells. 

Tenth,  consisting  of  Arapahoe  and  Douglas  counties,  P.  P.  Wilcox. 

Eleventh,  consisting  of  Bent  County,  J.  W.  Widdertield. 

Twelfth,  consisting  of  Bent  and  Elbert  counties,  John  S.  Hough. 

Thirteenth,  consisting  of  El  Paso  County,  Eobert  Douglas  and  Joseph  C.  Wilson. 

Fourteenth,  consisting  of  Park  and  Lake  counties,  William  H.  .Tames  and 
George  E.  Pease. 

Fifteenth,  consisting  of  Saguache  County,  Willard  B.  Felton. 

Sixteenth,  consisting  of  Fremont  County.  A.  D.  Cooper. 

Seventeenth,  consisting  of  Pueblo  Countv,  Wilbur  F.  Stone  and  Henry  C. 
Thatcher. 

Eighteenth,  consisting  of  Las  Animas  County,  ('asimero  Barela,  George  Boyles 
and  Jesus  Maria  Garcia. 

Nineteenth,  consisting  of  Las  Animas  ami  Huerfano  counties,  Agapeta  Vigil. 

Twentieth,  consisting  of  Huerfano  County,  Eobert  A.  Quillian. 

Twenty-first,  consisting  of  Costilla  County,  William  H.  Meyer. 

Tweinty-second,  consisting  of  Conejos  County,  Lafayette  Head. 

Twenty-third,  consisting  of  Hinsdale  and  Eio  Grande  counties,  William  E. 
Kennedy. 

Twenty-fourth,  consisting  of  La  Plata  County,  Henry  E.  Crosby. 
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The  delegates  assembled  at  Denver  at  the  appointed  time,  December 
20,  1875,  and  organized  by  electing  Joseph  C.  Wilson,  of  El  Paso  County, 
President  of  the  convention;  and  W.  W.  Coulson  (not  a  delegate),  of 
Boiilder  County,  Secretary.  The  convention  remained  in  session  through- 
out tliat  winter  and  on  into  March,  when  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  it 
completed  and  certified  to  its  well-done  work.  In  an  "Address  to  the 
People  of  Colorado",  by  a  committee  of  delegates  appointed  to  prepare 
and  make  public  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the 
following  was  said : 

"Let  lis  now  look  at  the  political  and  substantial  advantages  of  Statehood 
as  contrasted  with  our  present  condition  of  Territorial  vassalage.  By  becoming  a 
State,  we  elect  our  officers  from  our  own  people  and  are  permitted  to  join  in  the 
election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation,  thus  enjoying  for  the  first  time,  while 
in  Colorado,  the  sweets  of  self-government. 

"Our  privileges  will  then  be  enlarged,  we  will  no  longer  be  suppliants  for  the 
rights  and  immunities  belonging  to  freemen — we  will  have  gained  them.  Then  we 
will  be  able  to  assume  our  proper  station  among  the  States  of  the  Union.  With  two 
Senators  and  a  Eepresentative  in  the  Xatioual  Congress,  we  will  be  enabled  to 
command  respect,  and  to  secure  adtlilional  appropriations  for  the  fostering  of  our 
industries,  as  well  as  of  extending  our  political  privileges;  then  we  will  have  a 
voice  in  the  matter  of  Indian  treaties,  in  the  establishing  of  military  posts  and  roads, 
in  the  location  of  mail  routes,  in  the  passing  of  laws  concerning  the  title  to  mineral 
veins,  and  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  mineral  and  pastoral  lands  of  the  State 
as  suited  to  peculiar  wants;  also  upon  many  other  questions  which  at  present  interest 
us,  but  upon  which  we  can  not  now  be  heard.  Who  is  there  among  you  that  would 
not  rather  be  a  citizen  of  an  independent  sovereign  State  than  a  mere  settler  upon 
the  public  lands  of  the  Territory,  governed  by  satraps  appointed  and  removed  at 
pleasure,  as  best  serves  the  whims  and  purposes  of  political  rings  and  cliques — 
beggars,  asking  pittance  at  the  gate  of  the  nation;  poor  wards  dependent  upon 
the  charity  of  Congress,  living  in  a  sort  of  penal  colony,  the  Botany  Bay  of  political 
servitude?  Now  that  the  golden  opportunity  is  afforded,  shall  this  state  of  things 
longer  exist?  We  confidently  believe  it  will  not.  Let  us  cherish,  then,  this  occasion 
with  more  than  ordinary  zeal,  actuated  by  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  inspired  by 
the  rewards  for  us  in  the  future;  let  us  arouse  ourselves  to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  hour,  and,  as  citizens  of  a  free  Eepublic,  become  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name, 
citizens  of  the  American  Union  of  Sovereign  States. ' ' 

The  time  was  auspicious  and  the  conditions  in  the  Territory  were 
ripe  for  the  change.  Colorado's  population,  which  had  been  increasing 
at  rather  a  rapid  rate  since  1870,  now  was  nearly  100,000.  The  Consti- 
tution was  in  full  accord  with  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  the  great  majority  of  the  Territory's  people  were  convinced 
that  the  day  was  at  hand  for  them  to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  Territorial 
government.  The  State  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the 
Territory,  for  their  ratification  or  rejection,  on  July  1,  1876.  In  a  total 
vote  of  19,505  there  were  15,443  affirmative  ballots,  and  4,062  negative; 
leaving  a  ratification  majority  of  11,381. 

All  the  proceedings  having  been  in  due  accordance  with  the  Enabling 
Act,  President  Grant,  in  further  compliance  therewith,  issued  on  August 
1,  1876,  a  proclamation  declaring  that  Colorado  now  had  become  one  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  That  year  having  brought  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  American  independence,  Colorado  was  given  the  nickname, 
"Centennial  State",  and  which  first  was  suggested,  in  anticipation  of  ad- 
mission in  that  year,  by  the  late  General  B.  AV.  Woodburj',  then  owner 
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and  editor  of  the  Denver  Times,  in  an  editorial  article  in  the  issue  of  tliat 
newspaper  on  February  27,  1875. 

The  Enabling  Act  provided  that  during  the  interval  between  the  for- 
mal admission  of  the  State  and  the  inauguration  of  duly  elected  State 
oflBcers  the  Territorial  officers  should  continue  in  their  respective  positions 
and  discliarge  the  duties  thereof. 

The  election  for  State  officers,  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  also  for  a  Eepresentative  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  in  its  last  ses- 
sion, was  held,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution,  on  October  3,  1876.  Two 
State  tickets,  Eepublican  and  Democratic,  had  been  nominated  by  party 
conventions :  John  L.  Eoutt,  Governor  of  the  Territory,  heading  that  of 
the  Eei^ublicans,  as  candidate  for  Governor,  and  Bela  M.  Hughes  that  of 
the  Democrats,  for  the  same  office.  Both  parties  waged  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  jwlitical  control  of  the  State,  but  while  victory  rested  with  the 
Eepublicans,  the  result  proved  the  two  organizations  to  be  nearly  equal  in 
strength.  Tlie  winning  side  elected  its  entire  ticket  for  the  executive 
and  judicial  divisions,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  Eepresentative  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  Congress.  In  the  total  of  27,270  votes  cast  for  the  heads  of  the 
Wo  tickets,  Eoutfs  majority  was  1,038.  The  majorities  for  the  rest  of 
his  ticket  ranged  from  1,729  for  Secretary  of  State  to  728  Treasurer  of 
State. 

Colorado's  first  General  Assembly  convened  at  Denver,  at  noon  of 
Kovember  1,  1876,  and  effected  an  organization  on  that  day.  On  the 
next  day  the  returns  of  the  election  for  State  officers  were  canvassed  and 
the  results  duly  determined,  whereupon  those  declared  to  have  been  elected 
were  inaugurated,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  al- 
though they  had  nominalh'  been  in  office  from  the  day  before. 

On  Xovember  7th,  the  Legislature,  as  the  Constitution  authorized  it 
to  do  in  that  instance,  elected  three  Presidential  Electors — Hennan  Beck- 
urts,  William  L.  Hadley  and  Otto  Mears — each  a  Eepublican.  The  ref- 
sult  of  this  transaction,  which  was  a  legitimate  consequence  of  the  people's 
will  as  expressed  in  the  election  on  October  3d,  affords  a  good  example 
of  the  facility  with  which  great  political  events  may,  under  our  system, 
be  turned  one  way  or  another  by  a  political  incident.  Had  the  admission 
of  Colorado  and  the  organization  of  its  State  Government  been  delayed 
tliree  months,  or  had  the  Democrats  elected  a  few  more  members  of  the 
Legislature — which  might  have  been  done  with  a  few  hundred  more  votes 
— Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  not  Eutherford  B.  Hayes,  would  have  become 
President  of  the  United  States  on  March  4,  1877. 

On  Xovember  14th,  the  Legislature  elected  Henry  M.  Teller  and 
Jerome  B.  Chaffee,  each  a  Eepublican,  United  States  Senators  from  Colo- 
rado. AVhen  they  were  seated  in  the  Senate,  on  the  4th  of  the  next  month, 
the  term  that  ended  on  March  4th,  following,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Teller, 
and  thus  gave  Mr.  Chaffee  the  term  that  expired  on  March  4,  1879.  But 
on  December  9th  (1876),  that  Legislature  elected  Mr.  Teller  to  succeed 
himself  for  a  full  term. 

So,  after  twelve  years  of  almost  continuous  striving  for  the  change, 
but  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  by  a  minority  of  her  citizens,  Colorado 
had  become  the  thirty-eighth  member  of  the  great  American  Sisterhood 
of  States  and  was  fully  re]iresented  in  the  councils  of  the  Xation. 
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A  peculiar  situation  was  ijroduced  liy  the  proceedings  iu  the  matter 
of  electing  the  Representative  in  Congress.  One  was  to  be  chosen  to  serve 
in  the  unexpired  part  of  the  term  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  (from 
December  4,  1876,  to  March  4,  1877),  and  one  for  tlie  full  term  of  the 
Forty-fifth.  The  Republicans  nominated  James  B.  Belford  for  both 
terms,  and  Thomas  M.  Patterson  likewise  was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats. Section  6,  of  the  Enabling  Act,  authorized  the  election  of  a  Rep- 
resentative in  what  was  left  of  the  Forty-fourth's  term  to  be  held  on  the 
same  day  on  which  State  officers  and  members  of  the  Legislature  should 
be  elected.  But  as  the  managers  of  the  Republican  campaign  had  con- 
strued that  section,  which  is  somewhat  obscure,  to  mean  that  a  Representa- 
tive in  both  these  Congresses  should,  or  might  be,  chosen  on  that  day  (Octo- 
ber 3d),  Belford  was  nominated  for  the  two  terms;  and  the  Democrats,  who 
held  their  convention  about  a  week  later,  in  nominating  Patterson,  followed 
the  Republican  example.  But  Patterson  is  well  on  record  as  having  re- 
peatedly said  in  public  that  the  Enabling  Act  did  not  warrant  the  election, 
of  a  Representative  in  tlie  Forty-fifth  Congress  on  that  day,  and  that  such 
election  must  be  held  on  the  7th  of  the  following  Xovember,  the  regular 
day  for  holding  elections  throughout  the  Nation  for  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress. However,  as  the  Republicans  insisted  on  and  stuck  to  their  con- 
struction of  the  clause  in  the  Enabling  Act,  each  party  voted  on  October 
3d  for  its  candidate  for  the  two  terms.  For  the  short  term,  Belford  re- 
ceived 13,303  votes,  and  Patterson  12,865;  and  for  the  full  term  the  vote 
was,  respectively,  13,532  and  12,544.  Therefore,  upon  the  face  of  the  re- 
turns, Belford  had  been  elected  for  both  terms.  But  the  managers  of  the 
Democratic  campaign,  who  did  not  question  Belford's  election  to  the  Forty- 
fourth  Congress,  now  believing  Patterson's  views  to  be  correct  and  that  there 
had  been  no  election  for  the  Forty-fifth,  decided  to  hold  an  election  on  Xo- 
vember 7  th  for  a  Representative  in  that  Congi-ess.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  returns  of  the  October  election  had  been  ofScially  canvassed  and  a  cer- 
tificate of  election  to  the  Forty-fifth,  as  well  as  to  the  Forty-fourth,  had 
■been  issued  to  Belford,  and  that  the  Republicans  finally  had  refused  to 
concede  any  invalidity  in  the  previous  proceedings  or  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  proposition  for  another  trial,  the  Democrats  held  an  election 
according  to  their  programme.  But,  as  shown  by  the  returns,  participa- 
tion in  it  was  not  general  even  by  voters  of  that  party,  while  those  of  the 
Republican  party  held  aloof  almost  to  the  last  man.  As  he  had  had  prac- 
tically no  "opposition",  Patterson  received  3,580  of  the  total  of  3,829  votes 
that  had  been  cast;  and  of  the  remainder,  172  were  for  Belford,  and  77 
were  classed  as  "scattering".  The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress,  after  a  prolonged  contest  over  the  tangle,  decided 
that  Jlr.  Patterson  was  the  lawfully-elected  Representative,  and  therefore 
was  entitled  to  the  seat. 

The  Constitution  of  Colorado  provides  that  the  Governor  and  other 
elective  executive  officers  of  the  State  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  beginning  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January  next  after  their  elec- 
tion; but  it  also  provided  "that  the  terms  of  office  of  those  chosen  at  the 
first  election  held  under  this  Constitution  shall  begin  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly" — the  first  AVednesday  in 
November,  1876,  and  which  was  the  first  day  of  that  month.     Therefore  the 
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first  complement  of  State  officers  served  for  twenty-six  months  and  ten 
days. 

Since  Colorado  became  a  State,  there  have  been,  including  the  period 
current  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  seventeen  gubernatorial  terms,  while  the 
number  of  men  who  have  occupied  the  position  of  chief  executive  is  four- 
teen, their  names  and  terms  having  been  as  stated  in  the  following: 

First  term,  from  November  1,  1876.  to  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  1879, 
John  L.  Boutt,  who  had  been  the  last  Territorial  Governor. 

Second,  ended  in  January,  18S1.  Frederick  W.  Pitkin. 

Third,  ended  in  January,  1883,  Frederick  W.  Pitkin  (reelected). 

Fourth,  ended  in  January,  1885,  James  B.  Grant. 

Fifth,  ended  in  January,  1887,  Benjamin  H.  Eaton. 

Sixth,  ended  in  January,  1889,  Alva  Adams. 

Seventh,  ended  in  January,  1891,  Job  A.  Cooper. 

Eighth,  ended  in  January,  1893,  John  L.  Eoutt  (his  second  term). 

Ninth,  ended  in  January,  1895,  Davis  H.  Waite. 

Tenth,  ended  in  January,  1897,  Albert  W.  Mclntyre. 

Eleventh,  ended  in  January,  1899,  Alva  Adams  (his  second  term). 

Twelfth,  ended  in  January,  1901,  Charles  S.  Thomas. 

Thirteenth,  ended  in  January,  1903,  James  B.  Orman. 

Fourteenth,  ended  in  January,  1905,  James  H.  Peabody. 

Fifteenth,  ended  in  January,  1907.  The  election  of  a  Governor  for  this  term 
was  contested.  Alva  Adams  (for  a  third  term);  elected  according  to  the  face  of 
the  returns,  served  from  the  second  Tuesday  in  January  to  March  16th  (1905),  when 
the  General  Assembly  seated  James  H.  Peabody  (for  a  second  term).  The  latter,  in 
compliance  with  a  previous  partisan  arrangement,  resigned  on  the  next  day  and  was 
succeeded  by  Jesse  F.  McDonald,  who  had  been  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the 
party  ticket  that  had  been  headed  by  Peabody,  and  who  served  until  the  end  of 
the  term. 

Sixteenth,  ended  in  January,  1909,  Henry  W.  Buchtel. 

Seventeenth,  to  expire  in  January,  1911,  John  F.  Shafroth,  formerly  one  of 
Colorado 's  Eepresentativea  in  the  Federal  Congress. 

The  State  has  been  represented  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  ten 
men,  including  the  present-time  Senators,  viz :  Thomas  M.  Bowen,  Jerome 
B.  Chaffee,  George  M.  Chilcott,  Simon  Guggenheim,  Nathaniel  P.  Hill, 
Charles  J.  Hughes,  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  Horace  A.  W.  Tabor,  Henry  M. 
Teller,  and  Edward  0.  Wolcott;  the  first  two  having  been  Teller  and 
ChafEee. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  General  Assembly's  first  election  of  Mr. 
Teller  occurred  on  November  14,  1876,  and  proved  to  be  for  a  term  that 
expired  on  March  4,  1877.  On  December  9,  1876,  he  was  elected  for  a  full 
term  (six  years),  which  ended  on  March  4,  1883.  He  resigned  in  April, 
1882,  to  enter  President  Arthur's  Cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Chilcott,  by  api^ointment  by  Governor  Pitkin,  on  April  11,  1882, 
succeeded  Teller,  to  serve  until  the  election  of  a  Senator  by  the  General 
Assembly.     The  duration  of  his  incumbency  was  less  than  ten  months. 

Mr.  Tabor,  who  succeeded  Chilcott,  was  elected  by  the  Assembly  on 
January  26,  1883,  for  the  then  unexpired  part  of  Tellers  term,  a  period  of 
thirty-seven  days ;  but  Tabor's  term  of  actual  service  was  about  thirty  days. 

Mr.  Bowen,  the  successor  of  Tabor,  was  elected  on  January  26,  1883, 
for  a  full  temi,  which  expired  on  March  4,  1889. 

Mr.  Wolcott  was  elected  on  January  16,  1889,  to  succeed  Bowen,  for 
a  full  term,  which  ended  on  March  4,  1895;  and  was  reelected,  to  succeed 
himself,  on  January  16,  1895,  for  another  full  term,  which  ended  on  March 
4,  1901. 
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Mr.  Patterson,  Wolcott's  successor,  was  elected  on  January  16,  1901, 
for  a  full  term,  which  expired  on  March  i,  1907. 

Mr.  Guggenheim,  the  successor  of  Patterson,  and  who  is  now  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado,  was  elected  on  January  16,  1907,  for  a  full  term, 
which  shall  end  on  March  4,  1913. 

As  I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  Mr.  Chaffee  was  elected  on  Xovemher 
14,  1876,  for  a  term  that  expired  on  March  4,  1879. 

Mr.  Hill,  who  succeeded  Chaffee,  was  elected  on  January  9.  1879,  for  a 
full  term,  which  ended  on  March  4,  1885. 

Mr.  Teller,  whose  service  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  terminated  with 
the  outgoing  of  President  Arthur's  administration,  in  March,  188.5,  and 
who  became  Hill's  successor,  had  been  elected  on  January  31,  1885,  for  a 
full  term,  which  ended  on  March  4,  1891.  Teller  was  reelected  on  January 
21,  1891,  to  succeed  himself,  for  a  full  term,  which  expired  on  March  4, 
1897 ;  was  again  reelected,  to  succeed  himself,  on  January  20,  1897,  for  a 
full  term,  which  expired  on  March  4,  1903;  and  still  again  was  reelected, 
as  his  own  successor,  on  January  24,  1903,  for  a  full  term,  which  ended  on 
March  4,  1909. 

Mr.  Hughes,  the  junior  Senator  at  the  present  time  and  Teller's  suc- 
cessor, was  elected  on  January  20,  1909,  for  a  full  term,  which  shall  expire 
on  March  4,  1915. 

Until  the  year  1892,  our  State  constituted  one  Congressional  District, 
and  therefore  had  but  one  representative  in  the  lower  division  of  the  Federal 
Congress  prior  to  the  year  1893.  The  Federal  Census  of  1890  proved  Colo- 
rado to  be  entitled  to  two  Eepresentatives,  and  was  followed  by  the  division 
of  the  State  into  two  Congressional  Districts.  The  thirteen  counties  of 
Arapahoe,  Boulder,  Jefferson,  Lake,  Larimer,  Logan,  Morgan,  Park,  Phil- 
lips, Sedgwick,  Washington,  Weld,  and  Yuma,  having  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  204,659,  formed  the  First  District;  and  the  forty-two  counties  of 
Archuleta,  Baca,  Bent.  Chaffee,  Cheyenne.  Clear  Creek,  Conejos,  Costilla, 
Custer,  Delta,  Dolores,  Douglas,  Eagle,  Elbert,  El  Paso,  Fremont,  Garfield, 
Gilpin,  Grand,  Gunnison,  Hinsdale,  Huerfano,  Kiowa,  Kit  Carson,  La 
Plata,  Las  Animas,  Lincoln,  Mesa,  Montezuma,  ilontrose,  Otero,  Ouray, 
Pitkin,  Prowers,  Pueblo,  Eio  Blanco,  Eio  Grande,  Koutt,  Saguache,  San 
Juan,  San  Miguel,  and  Summit,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  207,539, 
constituted  the  Second  District.  After  1900,  the  popiilation  of  Colorado, 
as  enumerated  in  the  Federal  Census  of  that  year,  entitled  the  State  to  an- 
other Representative  in  Congress.  But  the  State  was  not  redistricted,  the 
third  member  having  been,  since  the  reapportionment  that  followed  that 
census,  elected  at  large.  Of  the  five  additional  counties — Mineral,  Teller, 
Denver,  Adams,  and  Jackson — formed  since  1892,  the  first-named  two  are 
in  the  Second  District,  the  others  being  in  the  First. 

Since  Colorado's  admission  into  the  Union,  fourteen  men,  including 
the  present  incumbents,  have  represented  the  State  in  the  popular  division 
of  Congress,  their  names  and  terms  being  as  follows : 

Forty-fourth  Congress  (March  4,  1875 — March  4,  1877),  .James  B.  Belford,  in 
the  last  session,  beginning  on  December  4,  1876,  and  ending  on  March  4,  1877. 

Forty-fifth  Congress  (March  4.  1877— March  4,  1879),  Thomas  M,  Patterson. 
Forty-sixth    Congress    (Marcli    4,    1879 — March    4,    1881),    .James    B,    Belford 
(second  term). 

Forty-seventh  Congress  (March  4,  1881— March  4,  1S8.3),  .James  B.  Belford 
(reelected). 
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Forty-eighth  Congress  (March  4.  1883— March  4.  1885),' James  B.  Belford 
(reelected). 

Forty-ninth  Congress  (March  4,  1885 — March  4,  1887),  George  C.  Symes. 

Fiftieth  Congi-ess  (March  4,  18S7 — March  4, 1899),  George  C.  Symes  (reelected). 

Fifty-first  Congress  (March  4,  1889— March  4,  1891),  Hosea  Townsend. 

Fifty-second  Congress  (March  4,  1891 — March  4,  1893),  Hosea  Townsend 
(reelected). 

Fifty-third  Congress  (JIarch  4,  1SP3— March  4,  1895),  Lafe  Pence,  First  Dis- 
trict; John  C.  Bell,  Second  District. 

Fifty-fourth  Congress  (March  4,  1895— March  4,  1897),  John  F.  Shafroth,  First 
District;  John  C.  Bell  (reelected).  Second  District. 

Fifty-fifth  Congress  (March  4,  1897— March  4,  1899),  John  F.  Shafroth 
(reelected).  First  District;  John  C.  Bell  (reelected).  Second  District. 

Fifty-sixth  Congress  (March  4,  1899— March  4,  1901),  John  F.  Shafroth 
(reelected),  First  District;  John  C.  Bell  (reelected).  Second  District. 

Fifty-seventh  Congi-ess  (March  4,  1901— March  4,  1903),  John  F.  Shafroth 
(reelected).  First  District;  John  C.  Bell  (reelected).  Second  District. 

Fifty-eighth  Congress  (March  4,  1903— March  4,  1905),  Franklin  E.  Brooks, 
at  large;  Robert  W.  Bonynge,  First  District;  Herschel  M.  Hogg,  Second  District. 

Fifty-ninth  Congress  (March  4,  190.5 — March  4,  1907),  Franklin  E.  Brooks 
(reelected),  at  large;  Robert  W.  Bonynge  (i-eelected).  First  District;  Herschel  M. 
Hogg  (reelected),  Second  District. 

Sixtieth  Congress  (March  4,  1907 — March  4,  1909),  George  W.  Cook,  at  large; 
Robert  W.  Bonynge  (reelected),  First  District;  Herschel  M.  Hogg  (reelected). 
Second  District. 

In  the  present  Congress  (the  Sixty-first,  March  4,  1909 — March  4, 
1911),  the  State's  representatives  are  Edward  T.  Taylor,  at  large;  Atterson 
W.  Rueker,  First  District :  John  A.  Martin,  Second  District. 

Colorado  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  ably  represented  in  the  Federal 
Congress;  in  Territorial  times  as  well  as  since  her  admission  into  the  Union 
of  States.  In  the  former  period,  Judge  Hiram  P.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Chaffee 
exerted  an  influence  that  was  much  greater  than  that  usually  wielded  by 
Delegates,  who,  in  fact,  then  were,  as  they  still  are,  merely  "Agents"  of  the 
Territories.  While  we  may  not  be  justified  in  claiming  conspicuous  ability 
and  exceptional  potency  for  the  State's  representation  in  Congress  by  and 
large,  we  may,  with  full  propriety,  say  that  it  has  always  been  abreast  with 
that  of  any  other  division  of  the  Union. 


AN    ACT 


TO  ENABLE  THE  PEOPLE  OF  COLORADO  TO  FOKM  A  COXSTITUTIOK  AND  STATE  GOVERXMEXT, 

AND   FOR   THE   ADMISSION    OF    THE    SAID    STATE    INTO   THE   UNION,   ON    AX 

EQUAL   FOOTING   WITH    THE   ORIGINAL    STATES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled: 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  Colorado  included  in  the  boundaries 
hereinafter  designated,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  form  for  themselves, 
out  of  said  territory,  a  State  government,  with  the  name  of  the  State  of  Colorado; 
which  State,  when  formed,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatsoever,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  State  of  Colorado  shall  consist  of  all  the  territory 
included  within  the  f ollov.ing  boundaries,  to  wit :  commencing  on  the  thirty-seventh 
parallel  of  north  latitude  where  the  twenty-fifth  meridian  of  longitude  west  from 
Washington  [the  10i2d  west  from  Greenwich]  crosses  the  same;  thence  north,  on  said 
meridian,  to  the  forty-first  parallel  of  north  latitude ;  thence  along  said  parallel  west 
to  the  thirty-second  meridian  i»f  longitude  west  from  Washington  [the  109th  west 
from  Greenwich]  ;  thence  south  on  said  meridian,  to  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of 
north  latitude;  thence  along  said  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude,  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 
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See.  3.  That  all  persons  qualified  by  law  to  vote  for  representatives  to  the 
general  assembly  of  said  territory,  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  be 
qualified  to  be  elected,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  vote  for  and  choose  repre- 
sentatives to  form  a  convention,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  governor  of 
said  territory,  the  chief  justice,  and  "the  United  States  attorney  thereof  may  pre- 
scribe; and  also  to  vote  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  such  constitution  as  may 
be  formed  by  said  convention,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  said  convention 
may  prescribe;  and  the  aforesaid  representatives  to  form  the  aforesaid  convention 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  in  said  territory  in  proportion  to 
the  vote  polled  in  each  of  said  counties  at  the  last  general  election  as  near  as  may 
be;  and  said  apportionment  shall  be  made  for  said  territory  by  the  governor.  United 
States  district  attorney,  and  chief  justice  thereof,  or  any  two  of  them;  and  the 
governor  of  said  territory  shall,  by  proclamation,  order  an  election  of  the  repre- 
sentatives aforesaid,  to  be  held  throughout  the  territory  at  such  time  as  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  governor,  chief  justice,  and  United  States  attorney,  or  any  two  of  them : 
which  proclamation  shall  be  issued  within  ninety  days  next  after  the  first  day  of 
September,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
time  of  said  election;  and  such  election  shall  l)e  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  said  territory  regulating  elections  therein,  for  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives;  and  the  uumlier  of  members  to  said  convention  shall 
be  the  same  as  now  constitutes  both  branches  of  the  legislature  of  the  aforesaid 
territory. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  members  of  the  convention  thus  elected  shall  meet  at  the 
capital  of  said  territory,  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  said  governor,  chief  justice,  and 
United  States  attorney,  not  more  than  sixty  days  subsequent  to  the  day  of  election, 
which  time  of  meeting  shall  be  contained  in  the  aforesaid  proclamation  mentioned 
in  the  third  section  of  this  act,  and  after  organization,  shall  declare,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  said  territory,  that  they  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  Uniteil  States; 
whereupon  the  said  convention  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  form  a  ('onstitu- 
tion  and  State  government  for  said  territory ;  Provided,  That  the  Constitution  shall 
be  republican  in  form,  and  make  no  distinction  in  civil  or  political  rights  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  except  Indians  not  taxed,  and  not  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  And, 
Provided  further.  That  said  convention  shall  provide  by  an  ordinance  irrevocable 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  said  State:  First,  That 
perfect  toleration  of  religious  sentiment  shall  be  secured,  and, no  inhabitant  of  said 
State  shall  ever  be  molested  in  person  or  property,  on  account  of  his  or  her  mode  of 
religious  worship;  Secondly,  That  the  people  inhabiting  said  territory  do  agree  and 
declare  that  they  forever  disclaim  all  right  and  title  to  the  unappropriated  public 
lands  lying  within  said  territory,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  and  remain  at  the  sole 
and  entire  disposition  of  the  United  States;  and  that  the  lands  belonging  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  residing  without  the  said  State,  shall  never  be  taxed  higher 
than  the  lands  belonging  to  residents  thereof,  and  that  no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  by 
the  State  on  lands  or  property  therein  belonging  to,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
purchased  by,  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  That  in  case  the  Constitution  and  State  government  shall  be  formed 
for  the  people  of  said  territory  of  Colorado,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  said  convention  forming  the  same  shall  provide  by  ordinance,  for  submitting 
said  Constitution  to  the  people  of  said  State  for  their  ratification  or  rejection,  at 
an  election,  to  be  held  at  such  time,  in  the  month  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  and  at  such  places  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
said  convention,  at  which  election  the  lawful  voters  of  said  new  State  shall  vote 
directly  for  or  against  the  proposed  Constitution;  and  the  returns  of  said  election 
shall  be  made  to  the  acting  governor  of  the  territory,  who,  with  the  chief  justice  and 
United  States  attorney  of  said  territory,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  canvass  the 
same;  and  if  a  majority  of  legal  votes  shall  be  cast  for  said  Constitution  in  said 
proposed  State,  the  said  acting  governor  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  a  copy  of  said  Constitution  and  ordinances,  whereupon 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  his  proclamation 
declaring  the  State  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  without  any  further  action  whatever  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
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Sec.  6.  That  until  the  next  general  census,  said  State  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
representative  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  which  representa- 
tive together  with  the  governor  and  State  and  other  officers  provided  for  in  said 
Constitution,  shall  be  elected  on  a  day  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  be  fixed  by  said  constitutional  convention ;  and  until  said  State  officers 
are  elected  and  qualified  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  territorial 
officers  shall  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

Sec.  7.  That  sections  numbered  sixteen  and  thirty-six  in  every  township,  and 
where  such  sections  have  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  any  act  of  Congress, 
other  lands  equivalent  thereto  in  legal  subdivisions  of  not  more  than  one  quarter- 
section,  and  as  contiguous  as  may  be,  are  hereby  granted  to  said  State  for  the  support 
of  common  schools. 

Sec.  8.  That,  provided  the  State  of  Colorado  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act,  fifty  entire  sections  of  the 
unappropriated  public  lands  within  said  State,  to  be  selected  and  located  by  direction 
of  the  legislature  thereof,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  shall  be  and  are  hereby 
granted,  in  legal  subdivisions  of  not  loss  than  one  quarter-section,  to  said  State  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  public  buildings  at  the  capital  of  said  State,  for  legislative 
and  judicial  purposes,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  9.  That  fifty  other  sections  of  land  as  aforesaid,  to  be  selected  and  located 
and  with  the  approval  as  aforesaid,  in  legal  subdivisions  as  aforesaid,  shall  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  granted  to  said  State  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable  building 
for  a  penitentiary  or  State  prison  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

Sec.  10.  That  seventy-two  other  sections  of  land  shall  be  set  apart  and  reserved 
for  the  use  and  support  of  a  State  University,  to  be  selected  and  approved  in  manner 
as  aforesaid,  and  to  be  appropriated  and  applied  as  the  legislature  of  said  State  may 
prescribe  for  the  purpose  named  and  for  no  other  jjurpose. 

Sec.  11.  That  all  salt  springs  within  said  State  not  exceeding  twelve  in  number, 
with  six  sections  of  land  adjoining,  and  as  contiguous  as  may  be  to  each,  shall  be 
granted  to  said  State  for  its  use,  the  said  laud  to  be  selected  by  the  governor  of 
said  State  within  two  years  after  the  admission  of  the  State,  and  when  so  selected 
to  be  used  and  disposed  of  on  such  terms,  conditions  and  regulations  as  the  legis- 
lature shall  direct;  Provided,  That  no  salt  spring  or  lands,  the  right  whereof  is  now 
vested  in  any  individual  or  individuals,  or  which  hereafter  shall  be  confirmed  or 
adjudged  to  any  individual  or  individuals,  shall  by  this  act  be  granted  to  said  State. 

See.  12.  That  five  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  agricultural 
public  lands  lying  within  said  State,  which  shall  be  sold  by  the  United  States  subse- 
quent to  the  admission  of  said  State  into  the  Union,  after  deducting  all  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  same,  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  State  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
internal  improvements  within  said  State  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct ; 
Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  lands  disposed  of  under  the  home- 
stead laws  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  lands  now  or  hereafter  reserved  for  public 
or  other  uses. 

Sec.  13.  That  any  balance  of  the  appropriations  for  the  legislative  expenses 
of  said  territoiy  of  Colorado  remaining  unexpended  shall  be  applied  to  and  used  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  said  convention,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  members 
thereof,  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  and  rates  as  are  now  provided  by  law 
for  the  payment  of  the  territorial  legislature. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  two  sectious  of  land  in  each  township  herein  granted  for 
the  support  of  common  schools,  shall  be  disposed  of  only  at  public  sale  and  at  a 
price  not  less  tlian  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  the  proceeds  to  constitute  a 
permanent  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  to  be  expended  in  the  support  of 
common  schools. 

Sec.  15.  That  all  mineral  lands  shall  be  excepted  from  the  operations  and 
grants  of  this  act. 

Approved  March  3,  1875. 


CHAPTER  XXII  I. 

EAILWAYS  OF  COLORADO. EAKLY  DISCUSSIONS  OF  TRANSCONTINENTAL  HIGH- 
WAYS.  PIONEER   PROPOSITIONS  FOR  RAILWAYS  TO   THE  PACIFIC   COAST. 

— SENATOR  BENTON'S  PROPOSED  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  FROM  THE  MIS- 
SISSIPPI RIVER  TO  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. — FEDERAL  SURVEYS  FOR  A  PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. — EARLY  PROJECTED  RAILWAYS  INTO  COLORADO. — CON- 
GRESSIONAL LEGISLATION  IN  AID  OF  A  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. — BOND-SUB- 
SIDIES AND  LAND-GRANTS. — INCEPTION  OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  AND 
KANSAS  PACIFIC  ROADS. COLORADO'S  FIRST  RAILROAD  COMPANY. — EF- 
FORTS OF  COLORADO  CITIZENS  TO  HAVE  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  TRAVERSE 
THEIR  TERRITORY. — CIRCUMSTANCES  LEADING  TO  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  DENVER  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. — TRIALS  AND  TRIBULA- 
TIONS OF  THAT  CORPORATION. ITS  ULTIM.iTE  TRIUMPH. — COMPLETION 

OF  THE  KANSAS  PACIFIC  AND  DENVER  PACIFIC  TO  DENVER. — END  OF  THE 

PIONEER     ERA. THE      COLORADO     CENTRAL     RAILROAD     COMPANY. — ITS 

CHECKERED  CAREER. — BEGINNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  DENVER 
AND  RIO  GRANDE  SYSTEM. — INCEPTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
DENVER  AND  SOUTH  PARK  RAILROAD. — ORIGINAL  PURPOSES  OF  ITS 
BUILDERS. — RAILWAY  CONSOLIDATIONS. — ADVENT  OF  THE  ATCHISON, 
TOPEKA  AND  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY  INTO  COLORADO. — ENTRANCE  OF  THE 
BURLINGTON  SYSTEM  INTO  THE  STATE. — CONSTRUCTION  OF  LOCAL  LINES 
OF  RAILWAY. — ORGAXIZ.VTION  OF  THE  DENVER  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. — FORMATION  OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC,  DENVER  AND  GULF 
SYSTEM. — MISSOURI     PACIFIC. — COLORADO     MIDLAND. — CHICAGO,     ROCK 

ISLAND  AND  PACIFIC. — CONSTRUCTION  OF  VARIOUS  LOCAL  RAILROADS. 

RAILWAY  BUILDING  AFTER  THE  PANIC  OF  1893. — RECENTLY-BUILT  LOCAL 
RAILWAY'S. — DENVER,  NORTHWESTERN  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. — DENVER, 
LARAMIE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  RAILWAY'. — INTERURBAN  ELECTRIC  RAIL- 
WAYS.— COLORADO   RAILWAY'   MILEAGE   IN   THE   YEAR    1909. 

The  institution  of  transcontinental  liigliways  of  travel  through  the  Far 
West  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  inauguration  of  commerce  hetween  the 
United  States  and  Asia  by  way  of  these,  became  subjects  of  serious  dis- 
cussion in  the  States  west  of  the  Alleghanies  before  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century's  first  quarter.  The  ease  with  wliich  Lewis  and  Clark  had 
passed  from  tlie  Mississippi  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  the 
advent  of  the  steamlioat  upon  our  western  rivers,  had  suggested  the  estab- 
lishment of  regular  means  of  expeditious  transportation  to  and  from  the 
Western  Coast  by  the  route  which  those  e.xplorers  had  followed.  Shortly 
after  the  return  of  Major  Stephen  H.  Long  from  his  expedition  to  the 
Colorado  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  sanguine  citizen  of  Missouri 
published  his  confident  belief  that  "ten  years  shall  not  pass  away  before  we 
shall  have  the  rich  productions  of  China  transported  from  Canton  to  the 
Columbia,  up  that  river  to  the  mountains,  over  the  mountains  and  down 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  all  the  way  by  the  potent  power  of  steam". 
If  this  enthusiast  really  contemplated  the  use  of  steam  upon  the  mountain 
link  in  his  proposed  chain  of  communications  between  the  Mississippi  River 
and  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  United  States  in 
forecasting  its  employment  in  land-carriage. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  for  some 
years  afterward,  the  general  conception  among  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  as  to  the  province  of  the  railway  was  that  it  should  be  an  adjunct  of 
navigation:  that  in  some  places  it  should  constitute  connections  between 
navigable  waters,  upon  which  it  was  commonly  supposed  that  the  bulk  of 
trafiBc,  both  passenger  and  freight,  permanently  would  continue  to  move; 
and  that  in  other  parts  the  iron  road  should  serve  as  a  "feeder"  to  lines  of 
steam  transportation  by  water.  Therefore  the  earlier  of  the  railways  con- 
structed in  the  United  States — west  of  the  Alleghanies  as  well  as  east 

were  located  and  built  in  accordance  with  these  views. 

About  the  year  1810,  when  the  inherent  worth  of  the  Oregon  region 
and  its  political  importance  as  a  part  of  the  Nation's  domain  began  to  be 
realized  by  the  more  observant  element  of  the  country's  population,  the 
practicability  of  connecting  it  with  the  MississiiDpi  Eiver  by  means  of  a 
railway  was  advocated  by  a  few  men  of  prescient  mind,  but  who  were  gen- 
erally regarded  as  being  unbalanced  mentally.  Several  short  railways  al- 
ready had  been  built  upon  the  Atlantic  slope,  while  many  were  in  the  "pro- 
jected" stage  both  there  and  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Kentucky.  But  the  dismal  descriptions  of  the  Far  West  that  had 
appeared  in  the  reports  of  Major  Long's  expedition  still  were  believed  by 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  be  faithful  word-pictures.  Therefore  even  consid- 
eration of  a  proposition  to  construct  a  railway  through  that  Land  of  Deso- 
lation, popularly  known  as  the  "Great  American  Desert" — through  its  vast, 
sterile  and  dreary  plains,  and  over  its  immense  belt  of  lofty  and  rugged 
ranges  of  mountains — seemed  to  the  great  body  of  the  voters  to  be  the  very 
extremity  of  folly. 

The  first  definite  proposal  actually  to  undertake  the  construction  of 
such  a  railway  originated  not  in  the  West,  but  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Early 
in  the  '40s,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  American  emigration  to  Oregon, 
and  in  which  thousands  of  hardy  men  with  their  families  participated  dur- 
ing that  decade,  Asa  AVhitney,  a  man  prominent  in  Boston,  proposed  to 
build,  with  private  capital,  a  railway  from  the  Mississippi,  at  a  point  op- 
posite the  town  of  Prairie  du  CMen,  Wisconsin,  to  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Columbia  Eiver,  upon  condition  that  the  United  States  Congress 
should  grant  his  company  alternate  sections  of  the  public  lands  lying  in 
a  belt  upon  the  central  line  of  which  his  projected  road  was  to  be  located. 
Whitney's  proposition  was  wrangled  in  Congress  frequently  for  some  ten 
years.  ■  Yet,  although  such  grants  in  aid  of  internal  improvements  pre- 
viously had  been  made  by  Congress,  and  although  Whitney's  requirements 
were  about  the  same  in  extent  as  the  grants  made  to  the  builders  of  railways 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  later  years,  as  well  as  to  those  of  various  shorter 
lines  west  of  the  Mississippi,  he  failed  to  receive  the  desired  assistance  and 
thei'efore  had  to  abandon  his  great  enterprise. 

Two  routes  for  proposed  railways  from  the  Mississippi  Eiver  to  Pacific 
waters  were  laid  down  upon  a  map  that  emanated  from  the  Federal  War 
Department  in  1845,  one  of  which  was  Whitney's.  The  course  of  his  was 
west,  bearing  a  little  to  the  south,  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  the  South  Pass 
in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  which  was  within  the  bounds  that  the  organiz- 
ers of  our  "Territory  of  Jefferson"  gave  to  their  conspicuous  political  ro- 
mance in  the  history  of  self-government.  From  the  western  end  of  that 
pass,  WHiitney's  route  ran  northwesterly  to  Fort  Walla  Walla,  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River. 

Two  eastern  branches  for  the  Whitney  road  had  been  suggested,  and 
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were  laid  down  upon  this  map.  One  of  these,  of  which  Fort  Leavenworth 
was  to  be  the  eastern  terminus,  coursed  west  by  north  to  the  South  Platte 
Elver,  crossed  that  stream  at  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Vrain,  and  thence  ran 
north  by  west  to  the  South  Pass,  where  it  connected  with  the  main  line. 
The  other  started  from  Fort  Gibson,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  and  in  the  middle-eastern  part  of  the  present  State  of  Okla- 
homa. Its  route  ascended  the  Arkansas  Valley  until  it  passed  into  what 
is  now  the  eastern  border-land  of  Colorado,  where  it  turned  northwesterly, 
crossed  the  South  Platte  near  the  site  of  Denver,  and,  continuing  in  the 
same  direction,  formed  a  junction  with  the  Fort  Leavenworth- South  Pass 
line  in  a  locality  a  few  miles  above  the  north  boundary  of  our  State.  So, 
two  railways  to  run  through  the  eastern  half  of  Colorado's  territory  were 
tentatively  projected  as  early  as  1845. 

The  route  of  the  other  of  the  two  proposed  Mississippi  River-Pacific 
Coast  railways,  of  which  the  contemplated  courses  appear  upon  the  map 
referred  to,  left  the  Great  River  at  a  point  (opposite  the  city  of  ilemphis, 
Tennessee,  and  was  designated  as  that  of  the  "Memphis  Connecting  Road". 
Running  southwesterly,  the  line  struck  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  covering  a  distance  that  is  noted  to  be  that 
of  "1,000  miles".  The  map  sho\\s  a  continuation  of  the  route  from  El  Paso 
southwesterly  through  Mexico  to  a  locality  on  the  Yaqui  River,  about  one 
hundred  miles  above  its  mouth.  By  this  stream,  the  Bay  of  Guayamas  and 
the  Mexican  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
California,  were  to  be  reached. 

The  first  submission  to  any  of  the  voters  in  the  United  States  of  the 
proposition  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  Federal  Government — the  first  appearance  of 
the  question  as  an  "issue''  in  a  political  campaign — occurred  in  the  j'ear 
1846,  when  our  war  with  Mexico  was  in  progi-ess.  In  that  year,  James  H. 
Burch  became  an  independent  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  "St.  Joe 
District",  in  northwestern  Missouri.  His  "platform"  consisted  of  but  one 
"plank",  which,  apparently  anticipating  the  outcome  of  the  war  as  to 
acquisition  of  territory  by  the  United  States,  demanded  the  immediate 
beginning  of  work  upon  such  a  road,  to  be  constructed,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Nation.  Burch  was  subjected  to  much  ridicule,  both  in  and 
out  of  his  district,  and  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  But  he  stands  in 
the  country's  history  as  the  first  and  only  man  who  made  a  "race  for  Con- 
gress" exclusively  as  an  advocate  of  the  building  of  a  transcontinental 
railway. 

At  tlie  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  public  opinion  in  the  States  as  to 
the  value  and  intrinsic  resources  of  the  Far  West  began  to  undergo  a 
change,  and  an  increasing  number  of  the  people  now  thought  the  country, 
in  which  American  dominion  had  been  vastly  extended  by  the  results  of 
that  war,  might  turn  out  to  be  well  worth  all  that  it  had  cost,  and  also 
worth  developing..  This  belief  was  strengthened  gi'eatly  by  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  and  by  the  emigration  thither  of  multitudes  of 
Americans.  But  nearly  every  one  assumed  that  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way from  wliat  was  then  called  "the  frontier"  to  that  distant  coast  must 
be  the  work  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  the  conviction  that  the  under- 
taking was  hopelessly  beyond  the  scope  of  private  enterprise  and  resources 

was  general.     The  National    (turnpike)    Road,  from   Cumberland,   Mary- 
voi.  I— :)2 
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land,  over  the  Alleghanies  aud  across  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  to  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the  place  where  now  stands  the  Illinois 
city  of  East  St.  Louis,  was  cited  as  a  competent  precedent  for  Federal 
construction  of  a  transcontinental  railway. 

In  a  speech  made  at  St.  Louis  in  1849,  by  Thomas  H.  Benton,  who 
was  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  representative  the  State  of  Missouri 
ever  has  had  in  the  United  States  Senate,  he  said,  after  having  dwelt  at 
length  upon  the  commanding  importance  of  the  early  building  of  a  rail- 
way from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Western  Coast: 

"  Wheu  this  mighty  work  shall  have  been  uompleteil  and  the  commerce  of  the 
East  is  being  brought  over  it,  and  the  iron  bands  connect  zhe  oceans,  a  grateful 
country  will  carve  out  of  the  granite  pillars  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  a  statue  of 
Columbus  pointing  to  the  West  and  exclaiming:  'There  is  the  East!  There!  There 
is  India !  '  " 

On  December  15,  1850,  Senator  Benton  introduced  into  the  Senate  a 
bill  providing  for  locating  and  constructing  a  great  thoroughfare  from 
St.  Louis  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  In  advocating  the  measure  he 
said  the  provisions  of  the  bill  conformed  to  all  the  ideas  of  a  National 
Highway.  The  proposed  thoroughfare  would  be  centrally  situated,  as  its 
entire  course  would  lie  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  paral- 
lels of  latitude;  it  would  be  national  as  it  combined  a  railroad,  a  graded 
wagon-road,  a  turnpike  or  paved  roadway,  and  a  telegraph  line,  all  paral- 
lel, and  built  upon  a  ribbon  of  the  public  domain  one  mile  in  width;  it 
would  have  a  branch  to  Santa  Fe,  one  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  one  beyond 
to  Oregon ;  it  would  be  national  also  because  the  work  was  to  be  done  and 
the  highway  owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  cost  of  its  construc- 
tion was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands.  Had  it 
become  a  reality,  it  would  have  traversed  the  central  part  of  Colorado 
from  east  to  west.  But  nothing  further  was  done  with  the  bill  during 
that  session  of  Congress;  and  as  its  author  was  retired  from  the  Senate 
in  the  next  year,  his  project  for  a  great  national  transcontinental  highway 
sank  into  oblivion. 

However,  Senator  Benton's  measure  stimulated  public  interest  in 
the  subject  of  connecting  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
a  railway,  and  its  effects  in  that  direction  were  among  the  influences  that 
prompted  Congress,  in  the  winter  of  1852-53,  by  legislation  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  War  to  cause,  as  I  have  stated  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  three  transcontinental  railway-surveys  to  be  made.  Fremont's 
reports  of  his  expeditions  to  and  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the 
decade  of  the  '40s,  had  convinced  Benton  that  there  were  no  insuperable 
physical  obstacles  to  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  the  Western  Coast, 
which  conclusion  now  was  accepted  by  many  others. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  that  action  by  Congress  that  the  first  deter- 
minative survey  for  a  railway  across  the  Far  West — that  of  Captain  John 
W.  Gunnison  and  his  party,  in  1853— came  to  pass.  A  preliminary  map 
issued  by  the  War  Department  late  in  1854,  and  which  was  prepared  in 
that  year  by  J.  W.  Egloffstein  from  data  acquired  by  Captain  Gunnison, 
and  by  Lieutenant  E.  G.  Beckwith,  who  took  command  of  the  organization 
after  Gunnison's  death,  locates  a  railway  on  the  southward  side  of  the 
Missouri  River,  between  St.  Louis  and  the  embryo  Kansas  City,  and  lays 
down  the  route  developed  by  Gunnison  west  of  Kansas  City.  -The  latter  as- 
cends the  course  of  the  Kansas  River  to  the  moutli  of  the  Rcpublii-aii,  and 
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thence  that  of  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  aliout  i^eveDt^'-five  miles,  whence  it  bears 
southwest  until  it  strikes  the  Arkansas  Elver;  thence  it  runs  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  latter  to  the  mouth  of  the  Apishapa,  at  which  it  crosses  the  Ar- 
kansas and  strikes  off  southwesterly  to  the  Saugre  de  Cristo  Range;  thence 
through  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass  and  northwesterly  across  the  San  Luis 
Valley ;  thence  through  the  Coochetopa  Pass  and  down  the  valleys  of  the 
Gunnison  and  Grand  rivers,  and  on  into  what  is  now  the  State  of  Utah. 
The  map  also  locates  a  through  route  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  Bay, 
and  which,  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
upon  which  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  railways  were  built  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  next  decade.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cheyenne 
Pass,  through  which  this  route  lies,  a  branch  road  diverges  southeasterly, 
crosses  the  South  Platte  within  the  territory  of  our  Morgan  County,  and 
thence  runs  eastward  until  it  strikes  the  Republican  River,  the  course  of 
which  it  follows  to  the  mouth  of  that  stream,  where  it  joins  the  route 
surveyed  by  Captain  Gunnison. 

The  time  of  some  three  years  elapsed  before  the  full  reports  of  the 
surveys  which  Congress  had  directed  to  be  made  were  completed  and 
printed ;  and  for  a  year  or  so  afterward  there  was  much  more  talk-  about  the 
expense  of  the  undertakings,  especially  that  of  preparing  and  publishing 
the  reports,  than  of  building  a  railway  upon  any  of  the  lines  that  had  been 
located.  The  political  conditions  during  President  Buchanan's  admin- 
istration, together  with  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  1857,  caused  further 
serious  consideration  of  the  subject  at  Washington  to  be  suspended ;  in 
which  state  of  dormancy  it  remained  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Nevertheless,  the  Colorado  pioneers  of  1859  and  '60  were  sanguine 
of  the  early  construction  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific,  and  believed  that  such 
a  road  must  traverse  the  Pike's  Peak  country.  Assuming  its  completion 
to  Auraria-Denver,  AVilliam  N.  Byers,  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
and  who  had  had  experience  as  a  topographical  engineer,  thus  defined,  in 
the  issue  of  his  newspaper  of  November  24,  1859,  two  farther-westward 
courses  for  the  road,  by  either  of  which  it  could  cross  the  mountains  with- 
out serious  difficulty : 

"From  here  westward  the  route  may  rleflei't  a  little  to  the  northward,  passing 
through  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  Pass  of  the  Black  Hills  [now  known  as  the  ' '  Laramie 
ilouutains"].  erosijiing  the  Laramie  Plains  and  entering  the  Great  Basin  through 
Bridger's  Pass;  or  it  may  continue  from  here  directly  westward,  entering  the  moun- 
tains by  the  Platte  Canon,  following  up  that  stream  to  the  junction  of  the  North 
and  South  Forks;  thence  up  the  North  Fork  to  the  South  Park,  cross  a  low  mountain 
summit,  and  thence  down  the  vA-aters  of  the  Colorado  [the  present  "Grand  River"] 
into  the  heart  of  the  Great  Basin.  This  route  W3  consider  entirely  practicable,  pre- 
senting less  obstacles — if  we  except  the  first  iifteen  miles  after  entering  the  Platte 
Canon,  and  even  they  are  not  at  all  insurmountable — than  have  been  overcome  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  and  traversing  the  gold  field  in  the  exact  direction  of  the 
great  leads,  and  its  greatest  known  length,  for  a  distance  not  less  than  five  hundred 
miles. ' ' 

In  the  summer  of  1860,  the  early  construction  of  a  railway  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  Denver  City,  by  private  enterprise,  with  some  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  a  land-grant,  seemed  highly 
probable  to  the  citizens  of  the  ambitious  metropolis  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry 
Creek.     A  corporation — the  "Missouri  River  &  Pike's  Peak  Railroad  Com- 
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pany" — had  been  formed  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  build  a  road  from  the 
river,  at  a  point  opposite  that  city,  to  the  capital  of  "Jefferson  Territory". 
Another  corporation — the  "Marysville  &  Denver  City  Eailroad  Company" 
- — had  been  organized  at  Marysville,  Kansas,  to  construct  an  air-line  rail- 
way, with  or  without  a  grant  of  land,  between  the  towns  designated  in  its 
corporate  name.  The  St.  Joseph  company  was  thought  to  be  the  more 
promising,  and  its  project  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Denver 
people.  In  consequence  of  its  solicitation  of  their  cooperation,  they  held 
several  public  meetings  to  consider  ways  and  means  by  which  to  aid  this 
important  enterprise,  and  at  which  estimates  of  the  cost  of  construction 
and  of  the  business  there  would  be  for  the  road  were  submitted  and  dis- 
cussed witli  great  earnestness.  The  Marj'sville  company  also  received  at- 
tention, as  the  citizens  of  Denver  believed  they  should  be  very  happy  with 
the  railway  of  either  in  the  event  of  the  other's  failure. 

However,  it  does  not  appear  that  these  corporations  accomplished  in 
that  year  even  so  much  as  surveys  of  the  routes  upon  which  they  pro- 
posed to  build ;  and,  as  in  the  case-  of  .*o  many  contemplated  undertakings, 
both  public  and  private,  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  excitement,  con- 
sternation and  apprehension  ])roduced  throughout  the  country  by  the  on- 
coming of  the  great  war  between  tlie  States  in  the  memorable  spring  of 
1861.  At  that  time,  the  Hannibal  <S:  St.  Joseph  Eailroad,  across  northern 
Missouri  from  the  town  of  Hannibal,  on  the  Mississippi,  was  the  only 
railway  that  was  in  operation  so  tar  west  as  the  Missouri  River. 

Nothing  seemed  more  improbable  in  1861  than  that  the  Union  Gov- 
ernment, menaced  as  it  was  by  permanent  disruption,  would  take  up  the 
Pacific  Railway  proposition  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  and  enter  into  a  part- 
nership with  corporations  organized  to  build  the  road ;  and  it  seemed 
equally  improbable  that  any  private  capital  would  be  invested  in  such  an 
enterprise  at  such  a  time.  But  the  Civil  War  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  Federal  action  in  behalf  of  the  construction  of  the  long-discussed  trans- 
continental railway.  It  was  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  1,  1863, 
making  extensive  grants  of  land  and  lending  liberal  subsidies  in  the  form 
of  bonds  to  private  organizations,  that  a  basis  for  the  great  undertaking 
was  provided. 

However,  the  adversities  of  the  dragging  war  together  with  various 
other  drawbacks  delayed  the  beginning  of  actual  constniction-work  upon 
the  iron  highway  to  the  Pacific  for  nearly  three  years.  Additional  and 
even  more  generous  legislation  by  Congress  was  required,  and  which  was 
provided  by  an  act  approved  on  July  2,  1864;  retarding  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  converting  the  companies'  paper  resources  into  money, 
which  is  the  only  thing  that  will  build  railways;  and  surveys  much  more 
in  detail  than  those  which  had  been  made  by  the  Federal  War  Department 
in  the  '50s  had  to  be  executed.  As  provided  for  by  the  legislation  in  1861, 
the  completed  main  line  was  to  consist  of  the  road  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  (of  which  Governor  John  Evans,  of  Colorado,  was  one 
of  the  incorporators),  extending  west  from  the  Missouri  River,  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska;  and  that  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  extending 
eastward  from  Sacramento,  California.  The  two  companies  were  to  build 
until  the  ends  of  their  tracks  met  at  or  somewhere  near  the  half-way  point, 
where  they  were  to  join  their  rails. 

The  act  that  was  approved  on  July  1.   1862,  also  had   included  as- 
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sistance  to  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  &  Western  Railroad  Company,  an 
organization  that  had  been  formed  in  eastern  Kansas  before  the  Civil  War 
and  incorporated  under  Kansas  law.  This  company  was  among  the  early 
western  railway  corporations  that  had  asked  Congress  for  a  land-grant, 
but  had  done  no  work  upon  its  proposed  road,  which  originally  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  local  line.  As  contemplated  by  the  enactment,  the  Leaven- 
worth, Pawnee  &  Western  Companj-  was  to  build  a  road  that  practically 
should  be  a  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  which  arrangement  was  designed 
to  give  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  the  section  of  country  then  regarded  as 
being  commercially  tributary  to  that  metropolis  a  satisfactory  connection 
with  the  Union  Pacific-Central  Pacific  line  to  the  coast  of  the  Western 
Ocean.  The  act  provided  that  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  &  Western  Com- 
pany should  build  its  road  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River  northwest- 
erly through  Kansas  and  into  Nebraska  to  a  connection  with  the  Union 
Pacific  road  at,  or  as  near  thereto  as  practicable,  the  point  where  the  100th 
meridian  crossed  the  line  of  the  latter — about  forty  miles  southeasterly 
from  the  confluence  of  the  North  Platte  and  South  Platte  rivers.  The 
Pacific  Railroad  of  Missouri,  then  under  construction  between  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  Cit}',  was  to  form  the  eastern  part  of  the  connecting  route 
that  was  to  serve  the  interests  of  St.  Louis. 

The  act  further  provided  that  the  Pawnee  &  Western  Company  should 
receive  proportionally  the  same  aid  in  bonds  and  land  that  was  to  be  given 
the  Union  Pacific  Company.  This  organization  was  to  receive  bonds,  which 
were  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  loan  and  become  a  lien  upon  its  property, 
at  the  rate  of  $16,000  per  mile  of  main  track  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  at  the  rate  of  $48,000  per  mile  in  the  mountain  section,  in  which  the 
land  grant  was  supposed  to  be  of  little  or  no  value.  As  the  Pawnee  & 
Western  Company  would  have  no  mountain  work  upon  its  line  as  proposed, 
the  bonds  to  be  issued  to  it  were  to  be  at  the  lesser  rate  per  mile.  Beside 
a  right  of  way  of  400  feet  in  width  through  the  public  lands,  the  land-grant 
to  each  of  these  companies  was  to  consist  of  '"every  alternate  section  of  pub- 
lic land,  designated  by  odd  numbers,  to  the  amount  of  five  alternate  sections 
per  mile  on  each  side  of  said  railroad,  on  the  line  thereof,  and  within  the 
limits  of  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  said  road,  not  sold,  reserved,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  by  the  United  States,  and  to  which  a  preemption  or  home- 
stead claim  may  not  have  been  attached  at  the  time  the  line  of  said  road 
is  definitely  fixed."  But  all  mineral  lands  lying  within  the  grant  were  ex- 
cepted from  the  operation  of  the  act. 

In  the  winter  of  1863-64,  the  Pawnee  &  Western  Company  was  reor- 
ganized under  the  corporate  name  of  the  "Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
Eastern  Division",  under  which  it  operated  until  the  end  of  that  decade, 
when  it  was  again  reorganized,  as  the  "Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company." 
As  the  company  became  more  commonly  known  by  the  latter  name,  and  its 
road  (now  the  Denver-Kansas  City  division  of  the  Union  Pacific  System) 
as  the  "Kansas  Pacific",  in  the  history  of  the  construction  and  operation  of 
Colorado's  pioneer  railways,  I  shall  hereinafter,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
refer  to  them  liy  these  appellations. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  on  July  2,  1864,  increased  the  area  of 
the  grants  of  land  to  the  main-line  companies  and  also  to  the  Kansas  Pa- 
cific, making  them  the  equivalent  of  a  solid  belt  twenty  miles  in  width, 
and  included  in  them  such  alternate  sections  as  contained  iron  and  coal; 
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but  the  bond  subsidy  remained  as  before.  The  Kansas  Pacific  was  author- 
ized also  to  construct  a  branch  from  the  Kansas  town  of  Leavenworth,  on  the 
Missouri  Eiver,  southwesterly  to  the  Kansas  town  of  Lawrence,  by  way 
of  which  its  main  line  was  to  run,  and  thus  giving  the  road  two  terminals  on 
that  river.  In  the  event  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company's  failure  to  be  pro- 
ceeding in  good  faith  in  the  construction  of  its  railway  at  the  time  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Company  "shall  have  completed  their  road  to  the  one  hun- 
dredth degree  of  longitude,  then  the  last-named  company  may  proceed  to 
make  said  road  westward  until  it  meets  and  connects  with  the  Central 
Pacific  Eailroad  Company  on  the  same  line;  and  the  said  railroad  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  Eiver  to  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude 
shall  be  made  by  the  way  of  Lawrence  and  Topeka;  or  on  the  branch  of 
the  Kansas  Eiver  opposite  said  towns"'.  But  no  bonds  were  to  be  issued 
nor  land  certified  to  the  Kansas  Pacific  Company  for  such  an  extension 
west  of  the  hundredth  meridian  and  east  of  the  mountains  until  the  Union 
Pacific  Company  had  completed  its  road  from  the  Missouri  Eiver  to  that 
meridian.  The  act  also  contains  provisions  against  various  other  contin- 
gencies that  did  not  arise :  but  as  these  were  of  minor  significance  it  is  not 
essential  to  mention  them  here. 

Neither  the  Pawnee  &  Westei'n  Company  nor  its  successor  organization 
was  content  with  the  pronsion  requiring  the  Kansas  Pacific  road  to  con- 
nect with  the  Union  Pacific  at  the  hundredth  meridian  or  elsewhere,  nor 
with  the  contingent  provision  for  its  extension  to  a  connection  with  the 
road  of  the  Central  Pacific  Company.  The  promoters  of  the  Kansas  Pacific 
had  and  still  intended  and  expected  to  have  that  requirement  repealed  by 
Congress,  and  iii  lieu  thereof  to  be  authorized  and  aided  to  make  the  Kansas 
Pacific  a  separate  transcontinental  railway,  which  should  cross  the  Eocky 
Mountains  somewhere  near  the  course  of  the  37th  parallel  of  latitude — 
Colorado's  southern  boundary. 

In  the  meantime,  there  Jiad  been  some  physical  railway-proceedings 
in  Colorado.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  before  the  echoes  of  the  first  clash 
of  arms  in  the  Civil  War  had  died  away,  William  A.  H.  Loveland,  of  Golden 
Cit}',  employed  P.  J.  Ebert,  of  Denver  Citj',  to  survey  a  route  for  a  railway 
from  Denver  to  Golden  and  thence  up  the  gorge  of  Clear  Creek  and  that 
of  its  Forth  Fork  to  Central  City.  The  work  was  completed  in  the  follow- 
ing summer,  but  by  most  of  the  citizens  of  Denver  City  was  considered 
to  be,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  merely  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
upon  a  visionary  enterprise.  The  present  narrow-guage  railway  between 
Denver  and  Central  City,  by  way  of  Golden,  is  located  nearly  all  the  way 
upon  the  course  of  that  survey. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  I  have  related  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Holladay  Overland  ilail  &  Express  Company,  operating  a  line  of 
stage-coaches  between  the  Missouri  Eiver  and  Salt  Lake  City,  wliere  con- 
nection was  made  with  the  Chorpenning  line  thence  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
began  running  its  vehicles  by  way  of  Denver  City  early  in  1863,  and  thus, 
for  the  first  time,  placing  that  metropolis  on  a  transcontinental  route  of 
travel.  But  before  the  change  was  made  as  there  stated,  the  Overland  Com- 
pany sought  to  find  a  still  shorter  practicable  route  from  Denver  City  across 
the  mountains  and  into  Utah;  and  for  this  purpose  employed  E.  L.  Ber- 
thoud,  of  Golden  City,  to  make  an  exploration.  From  Empire  City,  in  the 
upper  valley  of  Clear  Creek's  main  stream,  and  to  which  there  was  already 
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a  fair  road  from  Denver,  Berthoud  located  what  he  regarded  as  a  feasible 
route  thence  into  Utah,  which  traversed  the  pass  that  now  bears  his  name, 
extended  through  the  Middle  Park  and  thence  westward  by  a  winding  way 
into  the  valley  of  the  White  Eiver,  down  which  it  ran  into  the  Mormon  Ter- 
ritory. But  while  its  length  was  shown  to  be  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
shorter  than  the  'round-about  course  in  use  between  Julesburg  and  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  Overland -Company  deemed  it  impracticable,  and  decided  to 
run  its  coaches  northwestward  from  Denver  and  into  the  Laramie  Plains 
by  way  of  Virginia  Dale. 

However,  the  indomitable  W.  A.  H.  Loveland  thought  better  of  Ber- 
thoud's  route  and  made  some  preparations  to  develop  it  into  a  transmon- 
tane  wagon-road.  So,  with  this  purpose  in  view,  he  formed  a  company, 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  next  summer  by  Colorado's  Second  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.  But  the  action  of  Congress  in  that  summer,  providing  for 
the  constniction  of  a  transcontinental  railway,  together  with  his  belief  at 
that  time  that  work  upon  the  great  undertaking  would  have  an  immediate 
beginning,  caused  him  to  change  his  plans  as  to  road-building.  Accordingly, 
under  the  general  corporation  law  enacted  by  the  Third  Assembly,  which 
convened  on  February  1,  1864,  he  converted  his  wagon-road  corporation  into 
the  "Colorado  Central  Bailroad  Company",  with  authority  to  build  a  rail- 
way of  standard  guage  ''from  Golden  City  to  Empire  City  and  to  Central 
City;  from  Golden  City  to  Boulder  City;  and  from  Golden  City,  by  way  of 
Denver  City,  to  Bijou".  This  was  Colorado's  first  railway  company.  But 
before  the  end  of  that  year,  Loveland's  plans  had  outgrown  this  "charter", 
and  therefore  it  was  amended  in  the  fore  part  of  1865,  with  greatly  ex- 
panded purposes  in  view.  The  company's  corporate  name  was  changed  to 
that  of  the  "Colorado  Central  &  Pacific  Eailroad  Company",  and  the  organ- 
ization was  authorized  to  construct  a  standard-gauge  railway  from  Golden 
City  to  the  western  boundary  of  Colorado,  and  from  Golden  City  eastward 
to  the  eastern  line  of  the  Territory.  The  incorporators  named  in  the  ampli- 
fied document  were  William  A.  H.  Loveland,  Henry  M.  Teller,  John  T. 
Lynch,  John  A.  Nye,  Thomas  Mason,  A.  Gilbert,  Milo  Lee,  and  E.  K.  Bax- 
ter, of  Colorado;  James  Mills,  George  A.  Hoyt,  John  A.  Dix,  Ebenezer 
Cook,  AY.  W.  Wright,  Thomas  Small,  L.  C.  Pollard,  and  William  Bond,  of 
New  York;  M.  Laflin,  of  Chicago;  A.  j\IcKinney,  of  Boston;  Samuel  Wheel- 
wright, George  B.  Satterlee,  W.  V.  Ogden,  and  Jonathan  Cox. 

The  initial  grading  for  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  had  been  com- 
menced at  Omaha  in  the  spring  of  that  year ;  and  soon  thereafter  the  long 
iron  trail  began  taking  form  up  the  valley  of  the  Platte  River.  Construction 
work  upon  the  eastern  end  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  was  begun  about  the  same 
time,  and  presently  its  track  was  advancing  into  the  prairies  of  eastern 
Kansas. 

It  was  generally  believed  in  Colorado  at  that  time  that  Congi-ess 
would  release  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  from  the  require- 
ment to  connect  its  road  with  that  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  the  100th  meri- 
dian, and  authorize  the  former  to  build  tlirough  to  the  Coast  upon  a  route 
west  by  south  that  would  traverse  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  aiding 
the  corporation  with  bond  subsidies  and  a  land-grant.  This  anticipated 
programme  gave  birth  to  rosy  visions  among  the  citizens  of  Pueblo  and 
Canon  City,  and  in  which  they  saw  Kansas  Pacific  locomotives  puffing  their 
way  up  the  course  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver  and  crossing  the  Continental  Di- 
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vide  at  the  head  of  that  stream.  The  residents  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
Territory  were  confident  that  the  road  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company  would 
be  built  up  the  valley  of  the  South  Platte,  and  cross  the  mountains  either 
by  way  of  the  Clear  Creek  depression  or  by  that  of  the  Platte  Caiion  and 
tiie  course  of  the  North  Pork  of  the  South  Platte.  The  citizens  of  Denver, 
assuming  as  a  matter  of  course  that  tlie  Union  Pacific  would  be  built  directly 
to  their  city,  also  had  in  mind  the  construction  of  a  road  that  should  con- 
nect them  with  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  give  their  metropolis  another  outlet 
by  rail  to  the  East,  should  that  railway  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  trans- 
continental line,  as  its  promoters  confidently'  expected  would  be  done. 

Loveland's  proposed  Colorado  Central  &  Pacific  Railroad  was  designed 
with  the  purpose  of  having  it  become  a  part  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company's 
road — with  the  view  that  his  company's  "charter"  and  such  other  acquisi- 
tions as  it  might  possess  should  be  taken  over  and  utilized  by  the  larger  cor- 
poration. Its  route  across  the  Continental  Divide  and  through  western 
Colorado  was  to  be  that  of  Berthoud's  survey  for  a  stage-  and  wagon-road, 
upon  a  portion  of  which,  in  our  Grand  County,  some  miles  of  the  present 
Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific  Railway  are  located.  Among  Loveland's 
associates  as  incorporators  of  his  comi^any  were  several  men  who  were  iden- 
tified with  the  ITnion  Pacific  Company,  one  of  whom,  John  A.  Dix,  being  at 
that  time  its  President.  Directors  and  officers  of  the  Colorado  Central  were 
elected  in  New  York  City  in  the  spring  of  1865,  and  Loveland  was  made 
President  of  the  corporation.  Among  the  Directors  was  Jerome  B.  Chaffee, 
of  Denver,  who  then  was,  as  lie  continued  to  be  for  some  j^ears  afterward, 
one  of  the  Federal  Government's  representatives  in  the  Union  Pacific's 
Board  of  Directors.  Chaffee  favored  the  Colorado  Central's  route  should  a 
more  thorough  survey  demonstrate  it  to  be  as  practicable  in  all  respects  as 
any  other  which  had  been  suggested.  The  Colorado  Central  &  Pacific  was 
intended  locally  to  serve  the  interests  of  Golden  City  more  than  those  of 
Denver  or  any  other  municipality  in  its  meditated  field  of  operations.  As 
Golden  City  now  was  the  capital  of  the  Territory  and  had  on  its  side  the  onlj' 
railway  company  in  Colorado,  its  citizens  were  holding  their  heads  so  high 
that  they  professed  inability  to  recognize  "the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
Cherry  Creek"  as  a  rival  of  their  "progressive  city",  the  population  of  which 
now  was  about  five  hundred. 

Construction-work  upon  both  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific  lines 
was  pushed  vigorously  in  1865,  the  former  making  the  greater  advance.  But 
the  course  of  the  Union  Pacific  across  the  mountains  had  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, nor  had  any  change  been  made  in  the  plans  for  the  other  road.  In 
the  autumn  of  that  year.  Governor  Evans  and  other  citizens  of  Denver 
joined  Loveland  and  his  local  associates  in  efforts  to  persuade  the  Directors 
of  the  Union  Pacific  to  adopt  the  route  proposed  for  the  Colorado  Central 
&  Pacific,  but  received  no  definite  encouragement.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1866,  Governor  Evans  and  others  of  Denver  again  importuned  them  to  locate 
their  road  through  the  Clear  Creek  depi'ession,  and  without  regard  to  Love- 
land's  enterprise.  The  only  result  of  the  conference  was  an  assurance  that 
an  examination  of  that  section  of  the  country  should  be  made  at  once  by  a 
party  of  the  company's  surveyors.  This  was  done  before  midsummer  of  that 
year.  About  the  1st  of  August,  information  reached  Denver  that  the  Union 
Pacific  Company  had  decided  that  the  mountain  division  of  its  road  could 
not,  or,  at  any  rate,  would  not,  be  constructed  upon  the  Clear  Creek  route. 
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But  it  was  said  that  there  was  a  probability  that  the  road  wovihl  be  located  up 
the  South  Platte  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre,  and  enter 
the  luountains  by  the  course  of  the  latter :  and  also  that  in  this  event  a  con- 
necting road  to  Denver  City  might  be  built  later,  the  company  at  that  time 
having  no  authority  to  construct  such  a  branch  line  on  its  own  account.  In 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  Union  Pacific's  surveyors  completed  their  final 
examinations  of  suggested  mountain-crossings  to  the  northward  of  Clear 
Creek;  and  in  November  came  the  announcement  that  the  road  would  merely 
touch  Colorado,  in  its  northeastern  corner,  and  would  enter  Utah  by  way  of 
Bridger's  Pass — the  route  upon  which  it  was  built. 

In  the  meantime,  Congress,  by  an  act  approved  on  July  3,  1866,  had  re- 
pealed the  previous  provision  of  the  transcontinental-railway  laws  requiring 
the  Kansas  Pacific  to  connect  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  the  100th  meridian, 
and  decreed  that  the  latter  should  make  such  a  connection  at  a  point  not 
farther  west  than  fifty  miles  beyond  the  longitude  of  Denver.  Otherwise, 
the  two  companies  were  to  remain,  as  they  had  been,  independent  of  each 
other,  and  tlie  former  provision  contingently  authorizing  the  Kansas  Pacific 
to  build  on  to  a  connection  with  the  Central  Pacific  was  repealed.  The  act 
extended  the  Kansas  Pacific  Company's  land-grant  to  the  proposed  new 
junction-point,  but  denied  it  any  subsidy-l:)onds  for  mileage  west  of  the 
100th  meridian.  Xotwithstanding  the  refusal  of  bonds,  these  changes 
seemed  to  assure  the  early  construction  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  to  Denver  City, 
and  eventually  along  the  foothills  north  by  west  to  a  connection  with  the 
Union  Pacific.  The  Civil  War  was  a  tragedy  of  the  past,  and  the  Great 
West  had  become  the  scene  of  extraoixlinary  activity,  although  Colorado's 
share  in  it  yet  was  small. 

The  decision  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company  to  cross  the  mountains  by 
way  of  Bridger's  Pass,  and  the  change  of  progi'amme  for  the  Kansas  Pacific, 
proved  fatal  to  Loveland's  plan  for  making  his  proposed  Colorado  Central 
&  Pacific  Railroad  a  part  of  a  transcontinental  railway.  A  man  of  uncom- 
mon ability  and  energy  as  a  civil  leader,  he  also  was  Colorado's  pioneer 
railway-projector.  He  had  "talked  railroad"  in  Golden  in  1859,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  liad  a  railway-survey  made  up  the  Clear  Creek  Gorge  in  1861. 

After  the  Union  Pacific's  Directors  had  determined  upon  the  route 
through  Bridger's  Pass,  Loveland's  next  move  was  to  secure  their  coopera- 
tion in  building,  under  the  charter  of  the  Colorado  Central  &  Pacific,  a 
system  of  railways  in  Colorado  that  should  be  tributary  to  their  road.  The 
report  of  General  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  in  consequence  of  which  the  way 
through  Bridger's  Pass  had  been  adopted,  also  had  recommended  that  en- 
couragement be  given  to  the  constrviction  of  a  branch  road  to  Denver  and 
thence  into  the  mining-districts  of  Colorado,  both  for  the  general  traffic 
it  would  develop  and  for  the  coal-supply  it  could  deliver  for  the  uses  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Company.  In  January,  1867,  the  company's  directors  ap- 
pointed from  their  number  a  committee  to  investigate  Colorado's  resources 
and  report  upon  the  expediency  of  the  company's  cooperation  with  Loveland 
in  his  new  project.  The  committee  made  a  favorable  report,  and  suggested 
that  the  proposed  system  should  consist  of  a  road  from  the  most  practicable 
point  on  the  Union  Pacific  to  Denver  City,  thence  to  Golden  and  on  to  the 
heads  of  the  two  forks  of  Clear  Creek ;  and  of  a  division  between  Boulder 
City  and  Golden,  with  the  view  of  making  this  the  beginning  of  a  line  along 
the  base  of  the  Colorado  foot-hills,  with  branches  such  as  the  subsequent 
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development  of  the  mining  and  other  resources  of  the  Territory  might  re- 
quire. Shortly  afterward,  in  Boston,  Loveland  effected  with  the  Union 
Pacific's  Directors  satisfactory  arrangements  under  which  the  execution  of 
this  plan  was  to  be  accomplished ;  and  to  that  end  the  Colorado  Central  & 
Pacific  Company  was  reorganized  in  the  following  June,  with  him  as  Pres- 
ident, but  with  Union  Pacific  interests  in  control. 

The  Union  Pacific  had  been  completed  and  now  was  in  operation  be- 
tween Omaha  and  the  confluence  of  the  Forth  Platte  and  South  Platte 
rivers,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles;  and  further  construction 
was  advancing  rapidly  toward  the  new  town  of  Cheyenne,  which,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  had  been  founded  by  an  "inner  circle"'  of  Union 
Pacific  interests.  On  .7nly  11th  (1867),  Thomas  J.  Carter,  one  of  the 
Federal  Government's  representatives  in  the  Union  Pacific's  Board  of  Di- 
rector.';, and  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  investigating  committee  men- 
tioned above,  arrived  in  Denver  City.  His  mission  was  to  ascertain  the  meas- 
ure of  financial  assistance  that  would  be  given  to  aid  the  reorganized  Colo- 
rado Central  Company  in  constructing  its  projected  system  of  roads  by  the 
communities  to  which  this  would  be  of  direct  benefit,  and  which  should  be 
built  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  by  the  committee  on  which 
he  had  served.  At  a  large  meeting  of  citizens  of  Denver,  held  in  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  Carter's  coming,  he  made  an  address  in  which  he  told  his 
hearers  that  they  should  not  count  on  the  entrance  of  the  Kansas  Pacific 
into  northern  Colorado,  as  those  who  were  directing  the  affairs  of  that  road 
still  were  maneuvering  to  have  Congi-ess  rescind  its  action  taken  in  June 
of  the  previous  year  and  authorize  and  assist  the  company  to  build  on  to 
the  Coast,  upon  a  southwesterly  course.  Carter  then  proposed  that  the 
communities  whose  welfare  would  be  promoted  by  the  Colorado  Central's 
lines  should  provide  the  financial  means  for  grading  the  road-beds  and 
otherwise  making  them  ready  for  the  ties  and  rails.  This  done,  the  Colo- 
rado Central  Company,  in  which,  as  I  have  already  remarked.  Union 
Pacific  interests  predominated,  should  supply  capital  for  completing  and 
equipping  the  roads;  and  also  that,  if  it  should  appear  to  be  the  better 
plan,  the  Union  Pacific  Company  should  lease  and  operate  the  system  in 
direct  connection  with  its  main  line.  As  the  more  equitable  method  by 
which  the  people  should  do  their  part,  it  was  proposed  that  Arapahoe, 
Jefferson,  Gilpin,  Clear  Creek  and  Boulder  counties  issue  bonds,  each  for 
its  proportional  share  of  the  burden,  and  which  the  Colorado  Central 
Company  should  take  at  par  and  find  a  way  of  converting  them  into  cash. 
But  the  bond-issues  were  not  to  be  of  the  nature  of  donations :  each  county 
should  receive  common  stock  of  the  company  to  a  par  sum  equal  to  that 
of  its  bonds. 

The  cost  of  making  the  system's  road-beds  ready  for  tlie  ties  and  rails 
had  been  estimated  at  $600,000 — an  absurdly  small  sum,  considering  tlie 
hea^y  work  that  was  to  be  done  in  the  mountains.  The  meeting  was 
informed  that  Arapahoe  County's  share  of  this  total  should  be  one-third, 
the  remainder  to  be  divided  among  the  four  other  directly-interested  coun- 
ties. After  much  discussion,  the  assemblage  adopted  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  County  Commissioners  of  Arapahoe  County  to  submit  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  the  question  of  issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $200,000  and 
turning  them  over  to  the  Colorado  Central  Company  to  aid  in  grading  its 
roads.     As  the  Denver  people  suspected  that  Loveland  might  attempt  to 
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run  the  main  stem  to  Golden  instead  of  to  their  city,  and  give  them  nothing 
better  than  a  spur-connection,  the  resolution  specifically  stated  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  issue  of  bonds  by  Arapahoe  County  that  satisfactory 
assurances  should  be  given  that  that  part  of  the  system  should  be  built 
from  the  most  desirable  point  on  the  Union  Pacific  "direct  to  Denver  City," 
from  which  construction  should  be  continued  to  Golden,  thence  to  both 
Central  City  and  Georgetown,  and  also  upon  a  branch  from  Golden  to 
Boulder  City. 

Carter's  proposition  was  welcomed  and  generally  approved  by  the 
people  of  Jefferson,  Boulder,  Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek  counties,  in  each  of 
which  a  strong  sentiment  favoring  immediate  compliance  with  it  was  mani- 
fested. But  within  a  short  time  after  Carter's  visit  some  surprising  infor- 
mation came  to  all  concerned  in  the  plans  that  he  had  submitted.  Having 
received  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  railway-meeting  held  in  Denver 
oh  July  11th,  Isaac  E.  Eaton,  a  representative  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Com- 
pany, announced  that  Carter  had  misstated  its  intentions,  and  that  he  was 
authorized  by  its  officers  to  say  that  its  road  should  be  built  to  Denver, 
without  any  local  assistance,  as  quickly  as  money  and  men  could  do  the 
work;  and  also  that  surveying  parties  either  had  been  or  soon  would  be 
put  into  the  field  to  locate  the  road  upon  a  direct  line  to  that  city  from 
the  point  to  which  Kansas  Pacific  grading  had  been  practically  completed. 
This  was  at  or  near  the  100th  meridian,  where  the  company's  bond  subsidy 
terminated,  leaving  its  land-gi-ant  as  its  only  Federal  endowment.  It  was 
true,  as  Carter  had  stated  in  part,  that  the  Kansas  Pacific  Company  still 
expected  to  be  authorized  and  assisted  by  Congi-ess  to  make  its  road  a 
southwestern  transcontinental  line.  Further  advices  from  Kansas  Pacific 
headquarters  reached  Denver  early  in  August,  and  which  were  to  the  effect 
that  that  company  would  build  both  northwest  and  southwest;  that  the 
northwestern  line  should  run  directly  to  that  city  and  on  to  a  junction  with 
the  Union  Pacific  as  required  by  the  Congressional  legislation  in  June, 
1866;  and  that  the  southwestern  should  cross  southeastern  Colorado  into 
New  Mexico. 

These  assurances  had  caused  some  of  the  Denver  people  to  question 
the  expediency  of  issuing  bonds  to  the  Colorado  Central,  now  that  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Company  was  to  build  to  their  city  without  any  financial 
assistance  from  them.  But  as  there  was  much  doubt  among  the  majority 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  latter  to  fulfill  its  promises,  and  as  the  Arapahoe 
County  Commissioners,  in  their  authorization  of  the  bond-election,  had 
specified  that  the  main  stem  of  the  Central  should  be  built  directly  to 
Denver,  the  issuance  of  the  bonds  was  approved  on  August  13th  by  1,160 
affirmative  votes  to  157  in  the  negative. 

Meanwhile  the  survey  of  the  Central's  main  stem  had  been  commenced, 
starting  from  Cheyenne.  By  the  1st  of  September,  this  work  was  heading 
in  a  direction  which  obviously  meant  that  the  line  should  terminate  at 
Golden  City;  and  about  the  middle  of  that  month  the  Central  Company 
gave  notice  of  its  declination  of  the  Arapahoe  County  bonds  unless  the 
requirement  to  build  the  main  stem  directly  to  Denver  should  be  waived. 
Public  sentiment  in  Denver  now  turned  almost  unanimously  against  any 
attempt  at  further  proceedings  in  cooperation  with  that  organization,  and 
in  favor  of  awaiting  the  relief  which  the  Kansas  Pacific  Company  had 
promised  to  aft'ord  them.     All  relations  with  the  Central  were  suspended, 
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and  in  consequence  of  the  turn  of  events  the  Arapahoe  County  bonds  it 
was  to  have  received  never  were  issued.  Officers  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  in 
correspondence  witlr  citizens  of  Denver  reassured  them  of  the  validity  of 
their  intentions  to  build  their  road  in  accordance  with  the  representations 
that  had  been  made  in  August;  and  surveys  of  the  route  to  Denver  had 
been  begun  at  each  end  of  the  gap  in  the  first  week  of  September. 

But  Denver's  confidence  in  the  early  coming  of  the  Kansas  Pacific 
soon  was  shattered.  On  November  8th,  James  Archer,  a  leader  in  the 
affairs  of  that  road,  and  who  became  in  later  years  a  leader  in  those  of 
Denver,  arrived  in  that  city,  coming  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  conference 
with  its  people.  He  was  hailed  joyfully,  and  all  were  anxious  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say.  But  when  it  was  learned  that  the  object  of  his  mission  was 
to  obtain  from  them  financial  assistance  for  the  construction  of  his  road  to 
Denver  in  a  sum  ten  times  as  gi'eat  as  that  which  had  been  asked  by  the 
Colorado  Central,  the  adverse  climax  in  the  city's  railway-situation  ap- 
peared to  have  been  reached.  In  a  consultation  with  ex-Governor  Jolui 
Evans  and  others,  and  also  in  a  public  meeting  held  on  November  14th, 
Archer  stated  that  his  company  had  been  unable  to  finance  the  contem- 
plated extensions  of  its  road  from  the  ])oint  in  Kansas  at  which  its  Federal 
bond-subsidy  terminated;  that  the  proposed  southwestern  extension  had 
been  abandoned ;  that  with  the  means  at  command  the  northwestern  exten- 
sion could  be  built  no  farther  than  Pond  Creek,  some  sixty  miles  west 
of  the  100th  meridian :  that  the  road  soon  would  be  stalled  in  the  prairie 
n'ilderness  of  western  Kansas  unless  the  company  received  outside  assist- 
ance ;  and  that  aid  in  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  would  be  required  from  the 
people  of  Den^•er  to  assure  its  construction  to  their  city. 

As  the  two  millions  were  not  only  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  people's 
resources,  but  would  be  an  unduly  large  sum  for  such  a  purpose  under 
any  circumstances,  the  men  to  whom  Archer  first  disclosed  the  conditions 
upon  which  his  company  would  extend  its  road  to  Denver  had  realized 
that  instant  action  must  be  taken  to  avert  grave  disaster  to  their  com- 
munity. To  enable  its  citizens  to  act  in  concert  in  the  crisis,  a  Board  of 
Trade  was  organized  on  November  13th;  and  it  was  under  the  auspices 
of  this  body  that  the  public  meeting  of  the  14th  was  held.  Two  days  later, 
the  Board  resolved  unanimously  at  once  to  organize  a  company  to  build  a 
railway  directly  from  Denver  to  Cheyenne,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
seven  miles,  on  a  course  nearly  due  north.  The  preferred  plan  contem- 
plated that  the  local  comi^any  should  gi'ade  the  line  and  arrange  vnth  the 
Union  Pacific  Company  for  finishing  and  operating  the  road.  But  in  the 
event  of  failure  of  the  latter  part  of  the  programme,  the  local  company 
was  to  be  prepared  to  complete  and  operate  the  railway  independently. 
It  was  calculated  that  the  cost  of  making  the  road-bed  ready  for  the  track 
would  be  about  $500,000,  but  which  later  proved  to  be  an  underestimate. 
The  "Denver  Pacific  Eailway  &  Telegraph  Company,"  the  capital  stock  of 
which  was  to  be  $2,000,000,  was  organized  on  November  18th  by  Joseph  E. 
Bates,  AVilliam  M.  Clayton,  John  Evans,  Bela  M.  Hughes,  W.  F.  Johnson, 
Luther  Kountze,  David  H.  Moffat,  John  Pierce  and  John  W.  Smith,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  who  became  the  company's  directors.  On 
the  19th,  Hughes  was  elected  President,  Kountze  Vice  President,  Moffat 
Treasurer,  Johnson  Secretary,  and  F.  M.  Case  Chief  Engineer. 

At  public  meetings  held  on  these  busy  days  the  people  of  Denver  were 
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reminded  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  each  who  had  property  or  other 
interests  in  the  city  miist  decide  at  once  upon  the  amount  he  should  invest 
in  the  company's  stock  in  order  that  the  rest  of  his  possessions  might  retain 
value.  As  I  have  related  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  future  of  Denver  now 
was  gravely  menaced  by  the  rise  of  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  which 
had  been  founded  and  was  being  fostered  by  interests  identified  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Company.  By  jSTovember  22d,  stock-subscriptions  aggre- 
gating $300,000  had  been  obtained.  Some,  by  men  of  slender  means  but 
who  were  eager  to  participate  in  the  good  work,  were  made  payable  in 
cross-ties,  labor  or  other  service  in  railway  building.  At  the  instance  of  a 
small  body  of  citizens  who  were  less  resolute  than  the  great  majority,  over- 
tures now  were  made  to  the  Colorado  Central  Company  suggesting  that  it 
accept  Arapahoe  County's  bonds  and  join  its  forces  with  those  of  Denver, 
but  which  were  repulsed  by  that  stiff-necked  organization.  In  response  to 
this  rebuff,  the  people  of  Denver  had  the  Commissioners  of  Arapahoe 
County  authorize  an  election  to  be  held  on  January  30,  1868,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  issuance  by  the  county  of  bonds  to  the  sum  of  $500,000  to  aid 
the  construction  of  the  Denver  Pacific  Eailroad;  the  county  to  receive  the 
company's  stock  to  an  equal  par  amount  in  exchange  therefor.  Of  the 
1,306  votes  cast  at  the  election  only  forty-seven  were  in  the  negative. 

Bemoval  of  the  Territory's  capital  from  Golden  City  to  Denver  in 
the  preceding  month,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  some  shady  means 
were  employed,  had  helped  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  latter.  The 
fact  that  Golden  was  the  capital  had  been  a  source  of  humiliation  to 
Denver's  citizens,  and  they  alleged  that  it  had  given  the  smaller  town  undue 
prestige  abroad  and  there  encouraged  belief  that  it  was  and  would  continue 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  Colorado. 

Their  loss  of  the  capital  had  not  seriously  affected  the  energetic  and 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  dwellers  in  Golden  City,  nor  had  the  railway-pro- 
ceedings at  Denver  checked  the  efforts  of  President  Loveland  to  hasten  the 
beginning  of  construction-work  upon  the  Colorado  Central,  the  main  line 
of  which  now  had  been  definitely  located  to  that  town.  The  first  day  of  the 
year  1868  had  been  celebrated  there  by  a  formal  initiation  of  labor  upon 
the  railway.  The  citizens  of  Golden  assembled  on  that  day,  and,  after 
the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  were  over,  graded  in  an  easy  place  on  the 
eastward  side  of  the  town  a  stretch  of  road-bed  about  two  hundred  feet  in 
length.  Had  the  Union  Pacific  kept  out  of  the  extreme  northeastern  corner 
of  the  Territory,  this  would  have  been  the  first  grading  for  a  railway  upon 
Colorado's  soil. 

The  vigorous  action  of  the  people  of  Denver  had  aroused  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Company  to  a  renewal  of  its  efforts  to  induce  them  to  assist  in 
extending  its  road  from  the  wilds  of  western  Kansas  to  their  city,  where 
some  business  for  the  line  could  be  obtained.  In  the  fore  part  of  January 
(1868),  Thomas  Carney,  former  Governor  of  Kansas,  and  J.  P.  Usher, 
representatives  of  the  company,  appeared  in  Denver  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions to  that  end.  At  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  13th  to  hear  them,  the 
ambassadors  said  that  as  their  company  finally  had  abandoned  its  south- 
western project,  its  only  hope  rested  upon  the  present  plan  to  extend  its 
road  to  Denver,  and  that  they  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  kind  and  amount 
of  assistance  which  the  city's  people  would  contribute  to  the  work.  They 
were  reminded  in  open  meeting  of  their  company's  broken  promises  that 
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had  been  made  in  the  previous  year,  and  were  informed  that  the  citizens  of 
Denver  had  resolved  to  construct  a  road  to  Cheyenne,  from  which  purpose 
they  could  not  now  be  dissuaded ;  that  they  had  determined  no  longer  to 
look  to  others  for  help,  but  should  help  themselves;  and  that  while  they 
should  heartily  welcome  the  completion  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  to  their  city, 
the  company  would  have  to  provide  ways  and  means  of  its  own  for  building 
the  extension. 

In  Februarj',  John  Evans  and  John  Pierce,  of  the  Denver  Pacific  direc- 
torate, in  a  conference  with  the  Union  Pacific  interests,  reached  a  pro- 
visional verbal  agreement  for  their  cooperation,  and  which  was  expected  to 
result  in  the  complete  construction  of  the  Denver  Pacific  before  the  close 
of  that  year.  The  local  company  was  to  begin  work  at  Cheyenne,  at  once, 
and  as  road-bed  sections  in  lengths  of  twenty  miles  were  finished  and  sup- 
plied with  ties  the  Union  Pacific  interests  should  lay  the  track  and  lease 
and  operate  the  road.  At  this  juncture,  Bela  M.  Hughes  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  Denver  Pacific,  and  was  succeeded  by  W.  F.  Johnson,  of 
Denver,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  these  preliminary  proceedings. 

AVhen,  a  few  weeks  later,  at  Cheyenne,  the  bargain  made  by  Evans  and 
Pierce  was  defined  in  a  contract  with  Thomas  C.  Durant  and  Sidney  Dillon, 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  some  changes  were  made  in  the  previous 
understanding.  The  Denver  interests  now  were  to  expend  $500,000  in 
grading  the  line,  and  those  of  the  Union  Pacific  were  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional sum  required  for  completing  the  road,  which  was  to  be  equipped 
and  operated  by  the  latter.  It  was  further  provided  that  a  corporation — ■ 
the  "Denver,  Central  &  Georgetown  Eailroad  Company" — should  be  organ- 
ized to  build  a  railway  from  Denver  to  Georgetown,  with  a  branch  to 
Central  City,  which  clause  was  intended  by  Durant  and  Dillon  to  be  of 
service  to  the  Colorado  Central;  and  also  that  application  should  be  made 
to  Congress  for  a  land-grant  to  the  Denver  Pacific  Company.  However, 
in  the  following  April,  this  contract  was  abrogated  at  the  instance  of 
Durant  and  Dillon  and  a  new  deal  made,  under  which  they  and  their 
associates  were  to  build  the  road  entirely ;  the  Denver  Pacific  Company 
was  to  expend  in  grading  under  their  direction  the  sum  of  $500,000;  in 
recompense  for  the  outlay  above  that  amount  by  the  Union  Pacific  interests 
in  finishing  the  line  they  should  receive  an  equal  sum  in  Denver  Pacific 
stock ;  aud  finally  that  the  Union  Pacific  interests  should  lease  and  operate 
the  railway,  paying  a  rental  equivalent  to  eight  per  cent,  on  the  $2,000,000 
of  the  Denver  Pacific's  capital  stock.  Active  construction-work  was  to 
begin  early  in  May.  Superficially  this  seemed  to  be  a  proposition  advan- 
tageous to  the  Denver  Pacific  Company,  but  in  reality  it  contained  elements 
that  could  and  doubtless  would  be  used  in  converting  it  into  rather  a  hard 
bargain.     However,  the  situation  forbade  the  Denver  people  to  reject  it. 

In  the  meantime  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  liave  the  city  of  Chey- 
enne issue  some  bonds  in  aid  of  tlie  road,  but  the  committee  of  its  Council 
to  which  the  proposition  was  referred  "forgot"  to  report  thereon. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Company  had,  in  the  spring  of  that  year  (1868), 
completed  the  survey  of  the  route  contemplated  for  the  extension  of  its 
road  from  western  Kansas  to  Denver,  and  also  of  one  running  northwesterly 
from  that  city  to  a  point  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  some  thirty-five 
miles  westward  from  Cheyenne. 

Late  in  the  following  June,  Senator  James  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  acting 
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iu  behalf  of  the  Denver  Pacific  Company,  introduced  into  tlie  United 
States  Senate  "a  bill  for  a  grant  of  land  and  granting  the  right  of  way 
over  the  public  lands  to  the  Denver  Pacific  Eailway  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  for  other  purposes."  A  bill  to  grant  that  company  a  right  of 
way  through  the  public  lands  had  been  introduced  into  the  House  on 
March  9th  by  Colorado's  Delegate,  George  M.  Chilcott,  but  no  action  on  it 
had  been  taken.  Harlan's  bill  provided  that  the  Denver  Pacific  Company 
should  have  "the  privileges  and  immunities,  except  subsidy  in  bonds,  and 
be  subject  to  the  obligations  of  [those  imposed  on]  the  Union  Pacific 
Eailroad  Company  and  its  branches,  and  to  aid  in  its  construction  [that 
of  the  Denver  Pacific]  shall  have  like  gi-ants  of  land,  right  of  way,  with 
like  conditions,  limitations,  and  privileges."  The  intended  effect  of  the 
Harlan  bill  was  to  make  the  projected  road  of  the  Denver  Pacific  Company 
the  connecting  link,  from  Denver  to  Cheyenne,  between  the  Kansas  Pacific 
and  the  Union  Pacific,  and  thus  practically  to  consummate  the  purpose  of 
the  act  of  June,  1866,  that  required  the  Kansas  Pacific  to  build  to  a  con- 
nection with  the  Union  Pacific  at  a  point  not  farther  west  than  fifty  miles 
west  of  the  longitude  of  Denver. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  interests  opposed  the  Harlan  bill  until  its  passage 
by  the  Senate  appeared  to  be  a  certainty,  when  they  withdrew  their  oppo- 
sition and  formed  an  alliance  with  representatives  of  the  Denver  Pacific 
Company,  then  in  Washington.  Under  an  agreement  with  the  latter,  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Company  was  to  assign  and  transfer  to  the  Denver  Pacific 
Company  its  right  of  way,  land-grant,  and  all  other  rights,  between  Denver 
and  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  road;  and  the  bill  was  to  be  so  amended 
as  to  confirm  the  assignment  and  transfer,  and  to  provide  a  bond-subsidy, 
at  the  rate  of  $16,000  per  mile,  for  the  Kansas  Pacific  Company,  further 
to  aid  it  in  building  its  road  westward  from  the  100th  meridian.  The  bill 
was  so  amended,  but  as  bond-subsidies  then  were  beginning  to  wane  in 
popularity  the  Kansas  Pacific  interests  did  not  insist  upon  being  given 
such  aid  on  all  the  mileage  to  Denver.  The  amendment  limited  the  bond- 
subsidy  "to  a  point  which  shall  be  held  and  construed  under  existing  laws 
to  be  at  or  near  Cheyenne  Wells  in  Colorado,  and  not  further  west  than 
the  meridian  of  said  Wells,"  and  left  the  Kansas  Pacific  Company,  whose 
road  now  was  stalled  in  western  Kansas,  to  depend  on  its  land-grant  and 
its  own  resources  for  extending  the  line  to  Denver.  The  Denver  Pacific 
Company  had  not  asked  for  a  bond-siibsidy,  but  the  bill  authorized  both  it 
and  the  Kansas  Pacific  corporately  to  bond  their  roads  and  grants  at  the 
rate  of  $33,000  per  mile  of  main  track. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  25th,  but  as 
Congress  adjourned  on  the  27th  the  measure  did  not  reach  consideration 
by  the  House  in  that  session.  But  as  its  later  passage  by  the  House  seemed 
to  be  assured,  the  Kansas  Pacific  Company  now  transferred  its  right  of 
way,  land-grant,  and  so  forth,  between  Denver  and  the  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  road,  to  the  Denver  Pacific  Company,  and  thus  giving  the  latter 
a  tangible  basis  upon  which  to  proceed  during  the  interval. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Company  had  not  abandoned  its  project  to  build 
on  to  the  Coast,  toward  which  it  intended  to  diverge  from  Cheyenne  Wells 
upon  the  line  of  a  provisional  survey  it  had  made  for  a  southwestern  route 
into  southern  California,  and  which  crossed  southeastern  Colorado  into 
Xew  Mexico.     The  company  also  contemplated  that  in  the  event  of  Con- 
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gress  still  refusing  to  give  it  authority  and  assistance  for  the  construction 
of  its  proposed  California  line  that  bod}^  of  lawmakers  could  be  persuaded 
to  authorize  and  aid  it  to  extend  its  road  across  southern  Colorado  or 
northern  New  Mexico  and  thence  northwesterly'  to  a  connection  with  the 
Central  Pacific,  where  it  should  be  on  an  equality  with  the  Union  Pacific 
in  the  division  of  east-bound  transcontinental  traffic.  At  the  time  the 
company  joined  its  forces  with  those  of  the  Denver  Pacific,  a  bill  was 
before  Congress  to  authorize  it  to  build  its  projected  southwestern  line  into 
southern  California,  and  providing  for  bond-subsidies  and  a  land-grant 
such  as  had  been  given  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  companies.  But  the 
measure  failed  to  become  a  law.  Potent  among  the  forces  that  opposed  it 
was  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  which  now  was 
preparing  to  build  a  road  into  the  Southwest  from  Atchison,  Kansas. 

While  awaiting  legislation  in  its  behalf  at  Washington,  the  Denver 
Pacific  Company  had  not  been  entirely  idle  at  home  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  1868.  Altlimigh  the  ciinipany  then  was  witliout  title  even  to  a  foot 
of  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands,  and  it  was  known  that  track- 
laying  on  the  line  necessarily  would  have  to  be  started  at  Cheyenne,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  route  of  its  proposed  road  already  had  been  determined 
and  surveyed  in  detail  northward  from  Denver.  Ere  the  middle  of  May, 
it  had  appeared  that  all  ol)stacles  to  a  speedy  construction  of  the  railway 
soon  would  be  removed,  and  therefore  the  company  and  the  people  of  that 
city  deemed  it  fitting  that  there  should  be  a  ceremonial  beginning  of  con- 
struction-work at  Denver  iimnediately.  This  formal  ground-breaking 
occurred  on  May  18th,  upon  a  spot  about  a  mile  outside  the  then  north- 
eastern limits  of  the  city,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
which  was  enlivened  by  the  music  of  brass  bands,  and  to  which  ex-Governor 
Gilpin  made  one  of  his  characteristic  addresses. 

However,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  its  financial  means  at 
that  time,  the  Denver  Pacific  Company,  even  had  it  possessed  a  right  of 
way,  was  not  yet  ready  to  begin  the  shirt-sleeve  work  of  building  the  road. 
The  organization  was  embarrassed  by  the  failure  of  its  efforts  to  convert 
into  cash  Arapahoe  County's  bonds  for  $500,000 ;  which,  as  may  be  remarked 
here,  did  not  become  ready  assets  until  a  later  period.  The  company's  only 
resources  at  this  juncture  for  the  sinews  of  railway-building  were  the  sub- 
scriptions to  its  stock  by  citizens  of  Denver.  Moreover,  and  which  was  an 
important  matter  in  view  of  the  undetermined  condition  of  the  Denver 
Pacific's  affairs  at  Washington,  the  Union  Pacific  interests  had  made  no 
movement  in  the  direction  of  complying  with  the  contract  that  had  been 
entered  into  with  Durant  and  Dillon ;  and  there  were  some  unpleasant 
suspicions  as  to  their  ultimate  intentions.  By  the  1st  of  June,  it  had 
become  apparent  that  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  that  contract  as  to  the 
reimbursing  issues  of  stock,  and  also  to  provide  for  accumulated  indebted- 
ness and  various  heavy  incidental  expenses  incurred  and  to  be  incurred, 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Denver  Pacific  Company  must  be  at  least  doubled 
in  amoimt.  Therefore,  on  June  24th,  the  company's  directors  increased 
the  sum  of  its  stock  to  $4,000,000,  the  equivalent  of  about  $37,400  for 
each  of  the  107  miles  of  the  distance  to  Cheyenne. 

But  when  the  Kansas  Pacific  Company  assigned  and  transferred  its 
right  of  way  and  land-grant  beyond  Denver  to  the  Denver  Company,  ways 
and  means  were  opened  to  the  latter  for  the  immediate  inauguration  of 
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construction-work  upon  its  road.  Contractors  engaged  by  the  company 
began  operations  at  Denver  on  September  13th.  Before  the  outgoing  of 
December,  they  had  completed  forty-eight  miles  of  road-bed,  which  had 
been  comparatively  easy  work,  on  the  eastward  side  of  the  South  Platte 
River  to  a  point  opposite  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Evans,  where  the 
route  crossed  that  stream,  and  where  construction  now  was  suspended.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Union  Pacific  interests  still  had  delayed  action  upon 
their  part.  As  they  were  toying  with  the  Colorado  Central  proposition 
and  shuffling  as  to  their  obligations  to  the  Denver  Pacific  Company,  and 
had  done  nothing  toward  keeping  their  promise  to  make  a  survey  in  detail 
of  the  Denver  Pacific's  route  between  the  South  Platte  River  and  Cheyenne, 
it  had  become  evident  before  the  advent  of  winter  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  fulfill  their  engagements.  In  response  to  a  peremptory  demand  made 
by  the  Denver  Pacific  Company  about  the  close  of  that  year  for  an  explicit 
and  final  statement  as  to  their  purposes,  they  pleaded  financial  inability  to 
comply  with  their  agreement.  The  contract  was  canceled  shortly  after- 
ward, and  the  relations  of  the  Denver  Pacific  with  the  Union  Pacific  inter- 
ests were  severed. 

Senator  Harlan's  bill  in  behalf  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  Denver 
Pacific  companies  was  taken  up  by  the  House  on  January  19,  1869.  Much 
opposition  to  its  bond-subsidy  provision  was  developed,  and  on  January  25th 
the  bill  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  a  dis- 
position of  the  measure  that  was  intended  to  be  fatal  and  which  ended  its 
career. 

But,  as  Fortune  favored,  this  worked  no  permanent  harm  to  the  Denver 
Pacific,  as  a  remedy  for  the  resultant  complications  quickly  was  brought 
forward.  On  February  2d,  Senator  Charles  D.  Drake,  of  Missouri,  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  "a  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  lands  granted  to 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Eastern  Division  [the  Kansas  Pacific], 
to  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company,  and  to  expedite 
the  completion  of  railroads  to  Denver,  in  the  Territory  of  Colorado."  The 
provisions  of  this  measure,  which  proved  to  be  greatly  important  to  Colo- 
rado, and  especially  to  Denver  City,  were  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  [etc.],  That  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Company,  Eastern 
Division,  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  authorized  to  contract  with  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway 
and  Telegraph  Company,  a  corporation  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of 
Colorado,  for  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  that  part  of  its  line 
of  railroad  and  telegraph  between  Denver  City  and  its  point  of  connection  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Kailroad,  which  point  shall  be  at  Cheyenne,  and  to  adopt  the  road-bed 
already  graded  by  said  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company  as  said  line, 
and  to  grant  to  said  Denver  Pacific  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Company  the  perpetual 
use  of  its  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds,  and  to  transfer  to  it  all  the  rights  and 
privileges,  subject  to  all  the  obligations,  pertaining  to  said  part  of  its  line. 

"See.  2.  That  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Eastern  Division, 
shall  extend  its  railroad  and  telegraph  to  a  connection  at  the  city  of  Denver,  so  as 
to  conform  with  that  part  of  its  line  herein  authorized  to  be  constructed,  operated, 
and  maintained  by  the  Denver  Pacific  Eailway  and  Telegraph  Company,  a  continuous 
line  of  railroad  and  telegraph  from  Kansas  City,  by  way  of  Denver  to  Cheyenne. 
And  all  the  provisions  of  law  for  the  operation  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
Eastern  Division,  its  branches  and  connections,  as  a  continuous  line,  without  dis- 
crimination, shall  apply  the  same  as  if  the  road  from  Denver  to  Cheyenne  had  been 
constructed  by  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Eastern  Division;  but 
nothing  herein  shall  authorize  the  said  eastern  division  company  to  operate  the  road 
or  fix  the  rates  of  tariff  for  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company. 

"Sec.  3.  That  said  companies  are  hereby  authorized  to  mortgage  their 
Vol.  1—33 
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respective  portions  of  said  road,  as  liereiu  defined,  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  tliirty 
two  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  to  enable  tliem  respectively  to  borrovs-  money  to  con- 
struct tlie  same;  and  tliat  each  of  said  companies  shall  receive  patents  to  the  alternate 
sections  of  land  along  their  respective  lines  of  road,  as  herein  defined,  in  like  manner 
and  within  the  same  limits  as  is  provided  by  law  in  the  case  of  lands  granted  to  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Eastern  Division  [the  previous  grant] :  Provided, 
That  neither  of  the  companies  hereinbefore  mentioned  shall  be  entitled  to  subsidy  in 
bonds  under  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  Februaiy  16th;  the  House  on  March  2d; 
and  was  ajjproved  Ijy  the  President  on  the  next  day. 

Although  it  denied  a  further  bond-subsidy  to  the  Kansas  Pacific,  the 
enactment  of  this  law  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Denver 
Pacific's  troubles,  and  cleared  the  way  for  providing  the  metropolis  of 
Colorado  with  two  railway  outlets. 

In  the  middle  of  that  March,  John  Evans  was  elected  President  of 
the  Denver  Pacific  Company,  to  succeed  W.  P.  Johnson,  who  had  died  on 
the  5th  of  that  month.  Late  in  the  following  July,  General  William  J. 
Palmer,  who  was  then  identified  with  the  Kansas  Pacific  Company,  went 
to  Denver  and  perfected  arrangements  with  tlie  Denver  Pacific  Company 
under  which  the  two  organizations  were  to  work  together,  and  which 
included  the  transfer  of  a  large  part  of  the  latters  capital  stock  to  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Company.  The  latter  now  had  negotiated  in  Germany  a 
loan  of  $6,500,000,  and  was  fully  prepared  to  complete  its  road  to  Denver 
without  further  delay.  The  recent  act  of  Congress  also  had  placed  the 
Denver  Pacific  upon  a  substantial  financial  basis,  and  it  had  bonded  its 
road  and  land-grant  in  the  sum  of  $2,500,000,  bearing  interest. at  seven 
per  cent. 

The  detailed  survey  of  the  Denver  Pacific's  route  from  the  South 
Platte  River  to  Cheyenne  now  had  been  made,  and  John  Evans,  David  H. 
Moffat,  Walter  S.  Cheesman  and  several  associates  had  contracted  to  com- 
plete the  road.  Grading  on  the  section  north  of  the  South  Platte,  and 
which  was  pushed  with  great  vigor,  was  finished  about  the  close  of  N^ovem- 
ber.  Track-laying,  which  had  begun  at  Cheyenne  early  in  September, 
followed  the  graders  closely,  and  by  the  middle  of  December  the  rails  had 
reached  the  embryo  town  of  Evans  (named  in  lionor  of  John  Evans),  which 
had  recently  been  laid  out  at  the  point  where  the  route  crossed  the  South 
Platte.  The  road  was  put  into  operation  between  Cheyenne  and  Evans 
immediately,  but  further  track-laying  was  deferred  until  spring. 

Meanwhile,  the  Kansas  Pacific,  to  the  extension  of  which  equal  energy 
had  been  applied,  had  entered  eastern  Colorado,  and  grading  had  been  well 
advanced  beyond  the  end  of  its  track. 

Work  on  the  Denver  Pacific  was  resumed  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and 
on  June  loth,  of  that  year,  the  first  locomotive  seen  in  Denver — one  used 
in  construction — entered  the  northeastern  limits  of  that  city.  The  cere- 
monious completion  of  the  road  occurred  on  June  24th,  when  the  first  pas- 
senger train  arrived,  and  which  was  made  a  great  gala-day. 

Grading  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  eastward  from  Denver  was  begTin  at 
that  cit}'  on  May  26th,  and  soon  was  followed  by  track-laying.  By  the 
evening  of  August  12th,  the  trackless  section  of  the  road  had  been  reduced 
to  a  distance  that  was  a  little  more  than  ten  miles.  The  builders  then 
resolved  to  cover  the  gap  in  ten  hours  of  work,  but  as  delivery  of  rails  was 
delayed  the  job  was  not  undertaken  until  the  1-lth.     The  rails  met  on  that 
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day  within  the  appointed  time — a  feat  in  construction-work  that  is  still 
said  to  have  been  unsurpassed  in  railway-building.  The  first  Kansas  Pacific 
train  to  enter  Denver  arrived  there  in  the  evening  of  August  15th  (1870). 

With  the  consummation  of  these  vital  achievements  Colorado's  pioneer 
era  was  ended.  While  the  burden  of  their  accomplishment  ha'd  been  borne 
by  citizens  of  Denver,  the  latter  were  amply  compensated  by  the  advan- 
tages and  benefits  their  city  derived  from  them.  They  gave  impregnability 
to  its  position  as  the  metropolis  of  the  central  parts  of  the  region  in  which 
the  Eocky  ^Mountains  lie.  However,  the  Union  Pacific  Company  refused 
cordially  to  cooperate  with  the  Denver  roads,  and  within  a  year  its  dis- 
criminations against  them  began  seriously  to  embarrass  both. 

In  the  meantime.  President  Loveland  had  made  some  progress  in  build- 
ing a  portion  of  the  system  that  had  been  proposed  for  the  Colorado  Central. 
In  the  summer  of  1868,  his  company  contracted  for  about  six  miles  of 
grading  extending  eastward  from  Golden.  The  construction  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific  road  to  Denver  and  also  of  that  of  the  Denver  Pacific  having  been 
anticipated  by  Loveland,  this  section  was  to  be  a  part  of  a  line  of  standard 
gauge,  which  should  not  enter  Denver,  but  follow  the  course  of  Clear  Creek 
nearly  to  its  mouth  and  thence  to  a  connection  with  those  roads  at  a  [xiint 
beyond  the  northeastern  border  of  that  cit\-,  in  expectation  of  diverting 
traffic  from  tliem  directly  to  Golden  after  their  completion.  Work  under 
the  initial  contract  was  completed  about  the  middle  of  autumn,  and  in 
Xovember  bargains  were  made  for  grading  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remain- 
ing distance  to  the  eastern  terminal.  By  the  end  of  that  year  the  expendi- 
tures upon  the  road  liad  aggregated  $87,000.  The  company  had  received 
no  Federal  aid  whatever,  and  although  it  was  controlled  by  Union  Pacific 
interests,  these  iiad  not  provided  any  funds  for  its  construction-work.  At 
that  time  the  principal  basis  of  the  Colorado  Central's  financial  resources 
consisted  of  the  proceeds  of  bonds,  of  the  par  value  of  $100,000,  that  had 
been  voted  to  the  company,  in  exchange  for  a  like  sum  of  its  stock,  by 
Jefferson   County,  in  August,   1867. 

A'ery  little  headway  was  made  upon  the  Golden  road  during  the  year 
1869.  The  company's  forceful  President  had  about  exhausted  its  available 
means,  and  his  Union  Pacific  allies  still  were  lagging.  But  in  the  spring 
of  1870  they  rallied  to  his  aid,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  work  upon 
the  road  was  resumed.  The  line  was  completed  and  opened  for  business  iu 
the  following  September,  the  rails  and  rolling-stock  having  been  supplied 
by  the  Union  Pacific  interests.  The  citizens  of  Golden  welcomed  their  first 
passenger  train  on  September  24th. 

Excepting  an  interruption  that  continued  for  about  three  years,  and 
which  was  due  chiefly  to  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  1873  upon  the  money- 
markets  of  the  East,  the  period  between  1870  and  1890  was  one  of  great 
activity  in  railway-building  in  Colorado,  and  also  in  projecting  roads  that 
failed  to  pass  from  the  "paper"  stage. 

In  the  autumn  of.  1870,  the  Denver  &  Boulder  Valley  Eailroad  Com- 
pany was  organized  by  the  Denver  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific  interests  to 
build  a  branch  of  the  Denver  Pacific  from  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Brighton  into  the  Erie  coal-field,  from  which  to  draw  supplies  of  fuel  for 
their  engines.  The  road  was  finished  to  the  Erie  mines,  a  distance  of 
sixteen   miles,   in  the  following  January.     In   1873,  it  was  extended  to 
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Boulder  City,  to  which  it  was  completed  on  September  2d,  of  that  year. 
The  line  now  is  the  Boulder  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  System. 

After  the  construction  of  the  Colorado  Central's  road  from   Golden 
City  to  its  connection  with  the  Denver  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific,  in  1870, 
an  ambitious  campaign  was  inaugurated  by  the  Central  Company,  in  the 
affairs  of  which  its  Union  Pacific  allies  now  were  taking  a  lively  interest. 
The  Central's  system  had  been  projected  and  surveyed  as  one  of  standard 
gauge,  but  the  great  cost  of  building  a  railway  of  that  type  in  the  moun- 
tains caused  the  company  now  to  adopt  the  narrow  gauge  for  its  proposed 
mountain-lines.     Grading  a  way  up  tlie  gorge  of  Clear  Creek  was  begun 
in  the  spring  of  1871.     Also  in  that  year  a  route  for  a  road  of  standard 
gauge  was  surveyed  down  the  valley  of  the  South  Platte  Eiver,  from  Golden 
to  a  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific,  at  Julesburg.    It  was  now  intended 
that  the  main  stem  of  the  Central  should  be  built  upon  this  line,  which 
ignored  Denver  and  left  that  city  in  the  lurch.     The  route  was  located  by 
way   of  the   Marshall    coal-field,   Boulder   City,   Longmont,   and   Greeley. 
Boulder  County  having  voted  $200,000  and  Weld  County  $150,000  in  bonds 
to  aid  the  company,  construction-work  upon  this  line  was  commenced  in 
September,  1872.     By  the  middle  of  April,  of  the  next  year,  the  road  was 
in  operation  from  Golden  to  Longmont,  and  some  miles  of  grading  had 
been  finished  beyond  the  latter.     Meanwhile,  rails  upon  the  Clear  Creek 
division  had  reached  Black  Hawk,  in  December,  1872;  and  Floyd  Hill, 
on  the  Georgetown  section,  in  March,  1873.    Another  part  of  the  Colorado 
Central's   plans   to   isolate   Denver   and   concentrate  railway   influences   at 
Golden  City,  was  the  construction  of  a  road,  of  standard  gauge,  southeast- 
ward from  the  latter  to  a  connection  with  the  Denver  &  Eio  Grande  Eail- 
road,  at  the  site  of  Littleton,  and  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
founding  of  that  town,  in  June,  1872.     The  road-bed  for  this  line,  whieli 
had  been  located  in  1873,  and  was  some  sixteen  miles  in  length,  was  graded 
in  the  spring  of  1873,  but  no  track  ever  was  laid  upon  it.     The  financial 
disturbances  of  that  year  caused  the  Colorado  Central  Company  to  suspend 
construction,  whicli  was  not  resumed  until  the  spring  of  1877.    The  Golden- 
Littleton  grade,  and  the  route  of  the  Golden-Julesburg  line  beyond  Long- 
mont, now  were  abandoned.     The  main  stem  of  the  Central  was  extended 
northward  from  Longmont,  through  Fort  Collins,  and  on  to  a  junction  with 
the  Union  Pacific,  at  a  point  about  four  miles  west  of  Cheyenne,  to  which 
it  was  finished  in  Xovember,  of  that  year.    One  of  the  purposes  in  building 
this  line  was  further  to  star\'e  the  Denver  Pacific  by  diverting  Colorado 
trafiic  from  it  to  the  new  road,  which  practically  was  a  division  of  the 
Union  Pacific.    The  Clear  Creek  mountain-road  was  completed  from  Floyd 
Hill  to  Georgetown  in  August,  1877;  and  its  branch  up  the  North  Fork 
of  that  stream  to  Central  City  was  made  ready  for  business  in  May,  1878. 
The  Kansas  Pacific  and  the  Denver  Pacific  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Eeceivers  in  1874,  in  consequence  of  the  discriminations  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  effects  of  the  panic  of  the  previous  3-ear.     In  1875,  Jay  Gould 
and  his  associates,  who  had  acquired  control  of  the  Union  Pacific  in  1873, 
attempted  to  effect  a  consolidation  of  Union  Pacific,  Kansas  Pacific,  Denver 
Pacific,  and  Colorado  Central  interests,  but  were  def€'ated  by  stockholders 
of  the  Central — mainly  by  the  commissioners  of  Colorado  counties  that  held 
Central  stock  received  in  exchange  for  bonds  issued  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  that  road. 
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In  the  first  half  of  the  j'ear  1879,  Gould  and  his  clique  obtained  full 
control  of  the  Colorado  Central,  Denver  Pacific,  and  Kansas  Pacific  lines. 
For  a  year  or  two  before,  there  had  been  a  vigorous  rate-war  between  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Kansas  and  Denver  Pacifies,  and  in  which  the  last- 
named  two,  previously  weakened  by  their  antagonist's  persistent  diversion 
of  through  business  from  them  to  the  limit  of  its  ability  to  do  so,  had  been 
severely  worsted.  President  Loveland  withdrew  from  the  Colorado  Central 
Company  in  Xovember,  1879,  at  whicli  time  it  possessed  173  miles  of  com- 
pleted railway.  In  that  month,  the  Union  Pacific  Company  leased  the 
Colorado  Central's  roads,  and  thereafter  operated  them  as  a  part  of  its 
sj'stem  until  the  spring  of  1890;  and  in  January,  1880,  the  Union  Pacific 
Company  absorbed  the  Denver  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific,  the  three  becom- 
ing one  great  system.  In  the  years  1881-83,  the  expanded  Union  Pacific 
Company,  as  lessee  of  the  Central,  built  the  "cut-off,"  from  Julesburg  to 
La  Salle,  upon  Loveland's  old  survey,  and  which  was  made  to  figure  as  a 
division  of  the  Central's  system,  although  it  had  no  rail  connection  of  its 
own  with  the  other  Central  roads.  The  "Loop"  line,  an  extension  of  the 
Colorado  Central  from  Georgetown  to  Graymont,  and  having  a  rail-distance 
of  eight  and  one-half  miles,  but  which  now  terminates  at  Silver  Plume, 
was  completed  in  June,  1884.  It  was  the  only  achievement  of  the  George- 
town, Breckenridge  &  Leadville  Eailway  Company,  a  Union  Pacific  subor- 
dinate corporation  that  had  been  formed  to  build  a  railway  upon  the  route 
indicated  by  its  name. 

All  the  mileage  of  the  historic  Colorado  Central  was  merged  into  the 
aggregation  of  roads  that  constituted  the  system  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
Denver  &  Gulf  Eailway  Company,  a  dependency  of  the  Union  Pacific  Com- 
pany, and  which  was  organized  early  in  1890.  In  that  year  this  company 
abandoned  the  Central's  division  from  Fort  Collins  to  Cheyenne  and  the 
greater  part — the  Golden  end — of  the  section  between  Golden  and  Boulder, 
removing  the  rails  from  both.  The  new  organization  had  f)rovided  for  a 
direct  entrance  into  Denver  from  Boulder  by  the  acquisition  of  a  road  that 
had  been  built  Isetween  those  cities  in  1886  by  the  Denver,  Marshall  & 
Boulder  Eailway  Company. 

Conspicuous  among  Colorado's  successful  early  railway  enterprises 
was  that  of  the  Denver  &  Eio  Grande  Eailroad  Company,  incorporated  and 
organized  in  October,  1870,  under  the  leadership  of  General  William  J. 
Palmer,  with  provisions  for  $14,000,000  of  capital  stock.  The  plans  of  the 
company  anticipated  a  main  line  which,  should  extend  southward  from 
Denver  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  there  subsequently  to  connect  with  an  allied 
railway  which  its  projectors  contemplated  building  on  to  the  City  of  Mexico 
in  later  years.  The  Denver-El  Paso  line  was  to  have  lateral  branches  wher- 
ever the  development  of  the  coimtry  should  require  them. 

However,  the  incorporators  of  the  Denver  &  Eio  Grande  Company 
were  not  the  first  projectors  of  a  railway  southward  from  Denver  along 
the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  Mexican  border,  and  thence  to  the 
capital  of  Mexico.  Such  a  road,  as  well  as  some  local  lines  from  Denver 
into  the  southern  parts  of  the  Territory,  had  been  proposed  late  in  the 
'60s.  In  January,  1868,  the  United  States  &  Mexico  Telegraph  Company, 
consisting  of  eight  or  ten  citizens  of  Denver  and  two  of  towns  in  New 
Mexico,  and  which  had  been  organized  about  a  year  before,  was  reincor- 
porated as  the  "Denver  &  Santa  Fe  Eailway  &  Telegraph  Company,"  to 
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build  a  railway  and  a  telegraph  line  from  Denver  to  Santa  Fe.  The 
telegraph  line  was  completed  in  July  of  that  year,  but  the  organization 
built  no  railway  mileage.  In  the  autumn  of  1868,  the  members  of  this 
company,  together  with  some  new  associates  who  were  citizens  of  Denver, 
incorporated  and  organized  the  "United  States  &  Mexico  Railway  Company" 
for  the  ambitious  purpose  of  building  a  railway  from  Denver  to  the  City 
of  Mexico,  and  to  extend  the  telegraph  line  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  Mexican 
capital.  Negotiations  with  the  Mexican  Government  in  behalf  of  the  under- 
taking were  opened ;  but,  as  Mexico  was  not  in  a  condition  to  give  it  any 
aid,  nothing  was  accomplished  toward  concluding  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
The  company  had  laid  claim  to  a  right  of  way  out  of  Denver,  upon  which 
some  rather  nominal  work  was  done  before  the  organization  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Company.  While  John  Evans  and  his  associates  were 
striving  to  put  the  Denver  Pacific  Company's  enterprise  squarely  upon  its 
feet,  they  were  also  planning  the  construction  of  other  railways  in  Colorado. 
Among  these  was  the  ]:irojiosed  "Denver  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,"  which  was 
to  reach  its  southern  terminus  by  way  of  Colorado  City,  Pueblo,  and  the 
Raton  Pass.  Another  was  the  projected  "Denver,  South  Park  &  Rio  Graude 
Railroad,"  which  was  to  cross  the  mountain  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River 
and  enter  the  Eio  Grande  Valley  by  a  route  that  is  implied  by  the  road's 
name,  and  perhaps  be  extended  into  A'ew  Mexico. 

Aside  from  General  Palmer,  who  had  become  a  citizen  of  Colorado, 
and  A.  C.  Hunt,  recently  Governor  of  the  Territory,  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande's  incorporators  and  directors  were  eastern  men,  by  whom  the  bulk 
of  its  capital  was  provided.  The  company  adopted  the  narrow-gauge  type 
of  railway,  which  at  that  time  was  coming  into  favor  in  many  of  the 
eastern  States.  Beyond  the  grant  of  a  right  of  way  through  public  lands 
along  its  line  the  organization  received  no  Federal  assistance,  as  the  Con- 
gressional policy  of  aiding  railway  companies  then  was  beginning  to  go  out 
of  fashion.  The  work  of  grading  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  began  at  Denver 
in  March,  1871;  and  track-laying  was  started  on  July  37th,  following. 
The  rails  reached  the  locality  of  Colorado  City,  seventy-five  miles  distant, 
on  October  21st,  when  regular  trains  were  put  upon  the  line.  The  road 
was  finished  to  Pueblo,  119  miles  from  Denver,  at  the  end  of  June,  1872; 
the  citizens  of  Pueblo  County  having  in  the  meantime  voted  in  favor  of 
trading  their  county's  bonds  to  the  sum  of  $200,000  for  a  like  amount  of 
the  company's  stock.  Before  the  close  of  that  year,  a  branch  was  built  from 
Pueblo  into  the  coal-field  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Flor- 
ence. Excepting  the  extension  of  this  branch  on  to  Canon  City,  eight 
miles  farther  west,  in  1875,  and  for  which  Fremont  County  exchanged 
bonds  in  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  an  equal  sum  of  Rio  Grande  stock,  the 
Company's  construction-work  rested  until  1876,  in  which  year  the  line 
southward  from  Pueblo  was  built  to  the  town  of  El  Moro,  near  Trinidad, 
a  distance  of  eighty-seven  miles;  and  to  this  was  added  a  branch,  about 
twenty-two  miles  in  length,  from  Cuchara  to  La  Veta. 

Nearly  all  the  trackage  that  constitutes  the  present  net-work  system 
of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  in  Colorado  was  constructed  within  fifteen 
years  thereafter,  in  which  period  the  main  line  became  a  transmontane 
instead  of  the  north-and-south  trunk  railway  to  the  border  of  Mexico  that 
was  contemplated  by  the  original  design.  As  the  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources  of  the  parts  of  the  State  now  covered  by  its  system  were  revealed. 
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raihvay-bnilclins;  into  them  followed  immediately.  Among  the  more  impor- 
tant construction  in  that  period  was  the  extension  of  the  Pueblo-Cafion  City 
branch  to  Leadville,  which  was  completed  in  August,  1880.  The  mountain 
line  westward  from  Salida,  by  way  of  Gunnison,  Montrose,  and  Grand  Junc- 
tion, reached  the  Colorado-Utah  boundary  on  December  19,  1883.  An  allied 
corporation,  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway  Company,  formed  a  few 
years  before,  and  which  had  acquired  control  of  a  narrow-gauge  road  in 
operation  from  Salt  Lake  City  southeastward  to  Clear  Creek,  Utah,  in  the 
meantime  had  extended  that  road  to  the  Colorado  boundary,  where  it  was 
connected  with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande's  track.  This  junction  completed 
a  narrow-gauge  route  from  Denver,  by  way  of  Pueblo,  to  Salt  Lake  City; 
and  in  1883  it  was  extended  to  Ogden.  The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Company 
operated  it  until  the  autumn  of  1884,  when  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Com- 
pany, having  leased  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande's  track  west  of  Grand 
Junction,  took  active  charge  of  its  road  together  with  the  rented  mileage 
in  connection  with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  at  Grand  Junction.  This 
arrangement  was  continued  until  several  years  ago,  when  the  lines  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Western  were  merged  into  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande's  system 
and  the  former  corporation  ceased  to  exist.  About  that  time,  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Company  and  all  its  properties  became  controlled  by  the 
Missouri  Pacific  interests,  which  continue  in  command  of  the  system,  and 
have  built  the  "Western  Pacific  Railway,"  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  San 
Francisco.  In  connection  with  this  new  road  the  main  line  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  forms  a  part  of  another  transcontinental  steel  highway. 

The  Santa  Fc  division  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  was  finished  from 
Antonito,  Colorado,  to  Espanola,  New  Mexico,  in  December,  1880 ;  and  was 
opened  to  Santa  Fe  in  1886  by  a  subordinate  organization.  The  more  im- 
portant of  the  company's  recent  extensions  is  a  road  of  standard  gauge 
from  our  city  of  Durango  to  the  town  of  Farmington^in  northwestern  New 
Mexico.  Until  1881,  all  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande's  tracks  were  of  the 
narrow  gauge.  The  addition  of  the  standard  gauge  by  means  of  a  third 
rail  was  begun  in  that  year,  and  which  was  first  made  upon  the  division 
between  Denver  and  Pueblo.  Since  that  time  the  work  has  been  continued 
at  intervals,  and  at  present  the  standard  gauge  extends  over  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  system's  mileage.  The  narrow  gauge  now  has  been  eliminated 
from  these  parts,  leaving  it  only  upon  minor  lines  in  the  mountains. 

The  Union  Pacific  Company's  adverse  policy  in  relation  to  the  Denver 
Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific  companies  had  become  so  harrassing  by  the 
close  of  the  year  1871  that  the  latter  were  driven  to  consideration  of  means 
by  which  they  might  be  placed  in  a  stronger  position.  For  this  purpose, 
they  concluded  that  they  should  build  a  railway  of  standard  gauge  west- 
ward from  Denver  into  Utah  and  thence  to'  a  connection  with  the  Central 
Pacific.  In  order  that  executive  authority  over  the  two  worried  roads 
should  be  lodged  in  one  management,  President  John  Evans  and  most  of 
the  other  Denver  officers  of  the  Denver  Pacific  resigned  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  1872.  Evans  was  succeeded  by  Robert  E.  Carr,  who  was  also 
President  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  which  now  took  full  control  of  the  Denver 
Pacific  and  operated  it.  About  a  week  later,  the  "Denver,  Georgetown  and 
Utah  Railway  Company"  was  incorporated  and  organized  by  the  interests 
now  in  command  of  the  allied  roads,  with  Carr  as  President.  This  com- 
pany's line  was  to  be  built  from  Denver,  by  way  of  Mount  Vernon  Canon, 
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to  Idaho  and  Georgetown,  and  thence  into  Utah  upon  the  wagon-route  that 
E.  L.  Berthoud  had  surveyed  some  ten  j'ears  before.  It  was  also  to  have 
a  branch  from  Idaho  to  Central  City,  and  a  division  extending  northwesterly 
from  Denver,  through  the  Boulder  County  coal-field,  and  on,  by  way  of 
Boulder  Cit}',  into  the  Middle  and  North  parks.  In  April,  of  that  year. 
Clear  Creek  Count}-,  having  lo.«t  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  Colorado  Central 
Company  to  construct  its  Clear  Creek  road  to  Georgetown,  voted  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $200,000  to  aid  the  new  enterprise;  and  Arapahoe  County 
voted  $100,000  in  bonds  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  following  Xovember. 
However,  these  bonds  were  not  issued,  as  the  Denver,  Georgetovni  &  Utah 
proposition  collapsed  under  the  financial  pressure  of  1873  and  was  blown 
away  by  the  monetary  gale  of  that  year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  group  of  Denver  men  who  had  been  the  leaders 
in  the  work  of  promoting  and  constructing  the  Denver  Pacific  road,  but 
now  had  parted  largely,  if  not  wholly,  from  their  financial  interests  in  it, 
had  organized  an  independent  company  to  build  a  railway  westward  from 
their  city.  In  consequence  of  the  active  operations  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Company,  they  had  now  abandoned  their  earlier  purpose  to  con- 
stnict  railways  from  Denver  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  Territory,  but 
still  had  nursed  the  project  for  a  road  westward,  in  the  interests  of  Denver, 
as  had  been  projjosed  in  their  contract  with  Durant  and  Dillon,  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  made  in  the  spring  of  1868  and  cancelled  about  a  year 
later.  But  now  they  had  even  a  greater  undertaking  in  view.  On  Septem-> 
ber  30th  (1873),  they ,  incorporated  the  "Denver  &  South  Park  Railway 
Company,'"  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000,  and  of  which  John  Evans 
was  elected  President,  David  H.  Mott'at  Vice  President,  George  W.  Kassler 
Secretary,  and  Charles  B.  Kountze  Treasurer.  As  the  Colorado  Central  now 
had  occupied  a  part  of  the  gorge  of  Clear  Creek,  the  South  Park  Company^s 
road,  which  was  to  b^of  narrow  gauge,  was  to  enter  the  mountains  by  way 
of  the  Bear  Creek  depression.  It  was  to  be  built  into  the  South  Park 
immediately,  and  ultimately  to  be  extended  across  the  Continental  Divide 
and  thence  west  or  southwest  to  the  Pacific  Coast — a  most  ambitious  propo- 
sition. The  plan  also  anticipated  that  the  construction  of  the  Denver, 
Georgetown  &  Utah  Companj-'s  road  might  begin  on  the  South  Park  line 
at  a  point  near  the  head  of  Bear  Creek,  that  company  to  use  the  South  Park 
road-bed  from  Denver  to  the  junction.  The  relations  of  the  Kansas  Pacific 
interests  with  those  of  the  Union  Pacific  had  moved  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  the  former's  need  for  a  connection  of  its  own  with  the  Central  Pacific 
was  becoming  more  acute  month  by  month. 

Further  than  some  preliminary  surveys,  the  original  South  Park  Com- 
pany accomplished  nothing.  It  was  reorganized  in  June,  1873,  as  the 
"Denver,  South  Park  &  Pacific  Railway  Company,"  with  authority  for  a 
capital  of  $.5,000,000,  by  the  same  interests  and  under  the  same  ofiBcers, 
but  without  regard  to  the  now  uncertain  project  of  the  Denver,  George- 
town &  Utah  Company.  In  the  next  month  the  citizens  of  Arapahoe 
County  elected  to  exchange  their  county's  bonds  for  $300,000  for  a  like 
amount  of  the  new  company's  stock,  upon  condition  that  its  road  be  com- 
pleted within  nine  months  to  the  town  of  Morrison,  which  had  been  laid 
out  in  October,  of  the  previous  year,  at  a  railway  distance  of  seventeen 
miles  from  Denver.  Through  the  agency  of  a  construction  company,  which 
was  an  inner  wheel,  the  line  was  finished  to  Morrison  on  July  1,  1874 — 
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a  little  later  than  the  requirement  specified.  In  the  meantime  the  road's 
course  into  the  mountains  had  been  changed.  A  route  from  what  is  now 
Sheridan  Junction,  near  the  present  southwestern  limits  of  Denver,  had 
been  located  up  the  Soutli  Platte  River,  and  through  its  canon  into  the  South 
Park;  and  some  grading  had  been  done  between  Sheridan  and  the  canon. 
But  the  etfects  of  the  financial  panic  in  the  previous  autumn  now  compelled 
the  company  to  suspend  construction. 

It  was  not  until  two  years  had  elapsed  that  preparations  were  made  to 
resume  the  construction  of  the  South  Park  line.  Financial  conditions 
having  become  easier,  another  inner-wheel  construction-company  was  organ- 
ized for  that  purpose  in  July,  1876.  This  corporation  completed  the  road 
from  Sheridan  Junction  to  Bailey's  Ranch,  on  the  Xorth  Fork  of  the 
South  Platte,  early  in  the  summer  of  1878.  A  third  subordinate  construc- 
tion-company now  took  up  the  task  of  building  it  from  Bailey's  Ranch 
into  and  through  the  South  Park.  Inspired  by  the  developments  in  silver- 
mining  at  Leadville,  work  was  pushed  with  great  vigor  in  the  autumn  of 
1878  and  in  1879  in  a  race  to  enter  that  district  in  advance  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Company's  extension  of  its  Caiion  City  branch  up  the 
mountain  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  and  which  then  was  under  construction. 
In  November,  1879,  Jay  Gould  and  his  associates,  who  were  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  Union  Pacific,  Kansas  Pacific,  Denver  Pacific,  and  the  Colo- 
rado Central,  and  had  purchased  a  large  interest  in  the  South  Park  Com- 
pany, bought  at  par  practically  all  the  rest  of  the  latter's  stock  and  took 
possession  of  the  corporation.  The  South  Park  road  lost  the  race  to 
Leadville.  In  the  autumn  of  1880,  it  obtained  an  entrance  into  the  great 
"Carbonate  Camp"  by  trackage  privileges  upon  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
road,  from  Buena  Vista.  In  1883,  Jay  Gould  and  his  party  retired  from 
control  of  the  group  of  western  railways  over  which  they  had  dominated 
since  the  spring  of  1879,  leaving  them  bearing  a  huge  burden  of  obligations. 

In  later  years,  the  South  Park  line  was  connected  with  Leadville, 
from  Como,  by  way  of  Breckenridge ;  the  older  division  was  extended  from 
Buena  Vista  into  the  Gunnison  country,  and  some  short  branches  were 
built.  In  the  hey-day  of  the  Leadville  "boom"  the  road  did  a  heavy  busi- 
ness, but  its  later  history  is  a  story  of  disaster.  Having  been  overburdened 
by  the  Gould  method  of  "financing,"  which  was  nothing  more  than  legalized 
piracy,  it  was  sold  under  foreclosure,  in  July,  1889,  and  purchased  by  the 
liolders  of  its  bonds.  These  interests  organized  the  "Denver,  Leadville  & 
Gunnison  Railway  Company,"  transferred  the  property  to  this  organization, 
and  shortly  afterward  made  the  road  an  appendage  to  the  Union  Pacific, 
Denver  &  Gulf  System,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned  heretofore,  was  formed 
early  in  1890,  and  which  was  collapsed  by  the  panic  of  1893.  The  South 
Park  lines,  having  some  three  hundred  miles  of  track,  and  at  present  a 
part  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  System,  still  retains  the  narrow  gauge. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  entered  the  eastern  border 
of  Colorado  in  the  summer  of  1873.  The  system  of  this  corporation  is  the 
outgrowth  of  one  of  the  pioneer  railway  enterprises  west  of  the  Missouri 
Ri\er — the  "Atchison  &  Topeka  Railroad  Company,"  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1859,  to  build  a  road  between  the  two  Kansas  towus  signified  in  its 
corporate  name.  This  company,  which  had  received  a  small  land-grant, 
was  reorganized  in  JIarch,  1863,  as  the  "Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  Company,"  with  intentions  to  build  a  railway  from  Atchison  to 
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Santa  Fe.  Congress  increased  its  land-grant  to  about  3,000,000  acres, 
hut  the  beginning  of  work  upon  the  line  was  delayed  for  several  years,  when 
control  of  the  company  passed  to  interests  centered  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
These  interests,  having  successfully  opposed  the  Kansas  Pacific  Company's 
southwestern  project,  and  having  received  from  Congress  an  additional 
land-grant,  of  the  usual  dimensions,  but  which  did  not  include  any  land 
in  Colorado,  began  active  work  in  1869.  The  road  was  completed  to  a 
point  on  the  Arkansas  Biver,  some  thirteen  miles  west  of  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  our  State,  and  where  the  village  of  Granada  now  stands,  early  in 
July,  1873.  In  consequence  of  the  financial  panic  in  the  following  autumn, 
construction  rested  here  for  about  two  years,  in  which  period  Granada  be- 
came a  lively  cattle-shipping  town. 

Before  resuming  work,  the  Santa  Fe  Company  asked  for  local  assist- 
ance in  extending  its  road  farther  into  Colorado,  pleading  its  lack  of  a 
land-grant  in  the  Territory  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  should  be  so  aided. 
In  response  to  this  appeal,  the  people  of  Bent  County,  which  then  embraced 
a  much  larger  area  than  it  does  at  the  present  time,  gave  the  company  $150,- 
000  in  county  bonds  for  an  equal  sum  of  its  stock ;  and  those  of  Pueblo 
County  made  a  like  trade  to  the  amount  of  $350,000,  upon  condition  that 
the  road  should  be  built  to  Pueblo  City  without  undue  delay.  The  proceeds 
of  these  bonds  were  nearly  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  grading  the  road-bed  to 
Pueblo.  The  track  reached  La  Jiinta  in  December,  1875,  and  was  finished 
to  Pueblo  and  opened  for  traffic  on  March  1,  1876. 

Construction  of  the  Santa  Fe's  division  that  traverses  southeastern 
Colorado,  from  La  Junta  to  Trinidad,  and  enters  New  Mexico  by  way  of 
the  Raton  Pass,  was  completed  at  the  end  of  November,  1878.  For  several 
years  thereafter,  and  until  the  present  tunnel  was  bored,  the  summit  of  the 
Eaton  Mountains  was  crossed  by  the  "switch-back"  method.  The  company 
extended  its  Pueblo  line  to  Canon  City  in  1878;  and  its  division  between 
Pueblo  and  Denver  was  made  ready  for  operation  in  October,  1887. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Company  was  an  intrvider  in  a  part  of  the  Santa 
Fe's  domain  in  Colorado  for  a  few  years.  In  1873,  it  built  a  branch  from 
its  main  line,  from  the  town  of  Kit  Carson,  in  our  present  Cheyenne 
Count}',  to  West  Las  Animas,  which  in  one  sense  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
modern  Las  Animas,  the  county  seat  of  Bent  County.  This  branch,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  what  was  intended  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  completed  to  West  Las  Animas  in  October 
of  that  year;  and  in  tlie  autumn  of  1875  it  was  extended  to  La  Junta.  As 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Company  became  unable  to  proceed  farther  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  road,  and  was  forced  forever  to  put  aside  its  ambition  to 
build  on  to  the  Western  Ocean,  the  entire  line  from  Kit  Carson  to  La 
Junta  was  abandoned  in  the  summer  of  1878,  its  serviceable  materials  be- 
ing reinoved  for  use  elsewhere. 

The  Colorado  division  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  System 
was  built  early  in  the  ''80s.  The  "Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad 
in  Nebraska"  had  been  completed  from  Plattsmouth  to  Kearny  Junction 
in  September,  1873,  by  a  Burlington  corporation  organized  in  May,  1869, 
and  which  had  a  land-grant  that  terminated  at  the  western  end  of  that 
section  of  road.  An  extension  of  this  line  through  the  southern  part  of 
Nebraska  reached  the  eastern  boundary  of  Colorado  in  March,  1881.  In 
tht  meantime,  the  "Burlington  &  Colorado  Railroad  Company"  had  been 
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formed  by  Burlington  interests  to  continue  the  Nebraska  road  to  Denver, 
a  work  that  was  accomplished  by  the  end  of  May,  1882.  The  Burlington 
line  from  Holdredge,  Nebraska,  through  northeastern  Colorado  and  on  to 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  was  built  in  1885-87.  In  1892,  the  Burlington  Com- 
pany bought  the  Denver,  Utah  &  Pacific  Railroad,  of  narrow  gauge,  extend- 
ing northwesterly  from  Denver,  by  way  of  Longmont,  to  Lyons,  Colorado, 
and  changed  its  gauge  to  the  standard.  It  was  believed  at  that  time  and 
for  some  years  afterward  that  the  Lyons  road  was  to  be  made  a  part  of  a 
Burlington  extension  across  northwestern  Colorado  to  Salt  Lake  City; 
but  it  still  remains  a  local  branch.  Late  in  the  decade  of  the  '80s,  the 
Burlington  Company  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in  grading  and 
tunnelling  in  the  depression  drained  by  South  Boulder  Creek  for  a  trans- 
montane  extension  of  its  main  line  to  Denver,  but  after  working  upon  it 
for  about  two  years  abandoned  the  project.  A  "cut-off'  connection  between 
the  Colorado  and  Montana  divisions  of  the  Burlington  System  was  com- 
pleted in  September,  1900.  Diverging  from  the  Colorado  division  at  the 
town  of  Brush,  eighty  miles  northeast  of  Denver,  and  utilizing  twenty-four 
miles  of  the  Union  Pacific's  Julesburg-La  Salle  line,  this  connecting  road 
joins  the  Montana  division  at  Alliance,  Nebraska. 

The  Burlington's  branch  from  Denver  to  Longmont  and  Lyons  was 
the  work  of  one  of  several  railway  companies  that  were  organized  in  the 
first  half  of  the  '80s  to  build  roads  in  the  northern  parts  of  Colorado,  but 
of  which  not  all  were  successful.  The  "Denver,  Utah  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company"  was  organized  by  Denver  men  in  December,  1880,  with  the 
ambitions  suggested  by  its  corporate  name.  The  road  was  opened  to  Long- 
mont in  November,  1881,  using  under  a  lease  the  road-bed  of  the  Denver, 
Western  &  Pacific,  between  Utah  and  Burns  junctions.  In  April,  1884,  the 
company  absorbed  the  CoForado  Northern  Railway  Company,  which  had 
done  some  work  upon  a  road  westward  from  Longmont.  The  completion 
of  the  latter  to  Lyons  in  September,  1885,  and  the  building  of  some  short 
branches  to  coal-mines  ended  the  construction-work  of  the  Denver,  Utah  & 
Pacific  Company.  The  Denver,  Western  &  Pacific  Company,  a  Denver 
organization  that  also  had  high  aspirations,  after  having  finished  its  grade 
from  Denver  to  the  Marshall  coal-field,  in  1881,  went  into  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation,  and  later  into  the  hands  of  a  Receiver.  It  was  reorgan- 
ized in  the  spring  of  1885  as  the  "Denver,  Marshall  &  Boulder  Railway 
Company."  This  corporation  finished  the  road  to  Boulder  in  1886,  and 
two  years  later  built  a  branch  from  Louisville  to  Lafayette.  In  1882-83, 
the  "Greeley,  Salt  Lake  &  Pacific  Railway  Company,"  an  offspring  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  built  about  thirteen  miles  of  narrow-gauge  road  from 
Boulder  to  Sunset ;  in  1882-84,  this  company  constructed  a  road,  of  standard 
gauge,  from  Greeley  to  Fort  Collins  and  thence  to  the  village  of  Stout; 
and  in  1887  built  the  short  line  that  connects  the  towns  of  Loveland  and 
Arkins.  Nearly  all  of  the  mileage  constructed  by  this  company  and,  as  I 
have  heretofore  mentioned,  that  of  the  Denver,  Marshall  &  Boulder  Com- 
pany, also,  later  became  parts  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  &  Gulf  System. 
In  January,  1881,  the  group  of  Denver  men  who  had  been  identified 
with  the  Denver  Pacific  and  the  Denver,  South  Park  &  Pacific  roads, 
together  with  some  new  associates  resident  in  that  city,  organized  the 
"Denver  &  New  Orleans  Railway  Company,"  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000, 
and  with  John  Evans  as  President.     The  company's  original  purpose  was 
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to  build  a  railway  of  standard  gauge  southeasterly  from  Denver,  by  way  of 
La  Junta,  into  Texas,  to  connections  with  the  Texas  Pacific  and  other 
roads  in  that  State,  thereby  forming  a  through  and  direct  route  from 
Denver  to  New  Orleans.  A  few  months  later,  it  was  decided  to  build  south 
from  Denver  to  Pueblo  and  then  southeasterly  into  Texas.  Work  upon  the 
line,  which  passed  about  nine  miles  east  of  Colorado  Springs,  was  begun 
in  1881,  and  by  the  close  of  the  next  year  the  road  was  completed  to 
Pueblo,  with  a  Branch  to  Franceville  and  another  to  Colorado  Springs. 
Notwithstanding  this  brilliant  beginning,  the  company  fell  into  financial 
straits  before  anything  was  done  toward  extending  the  road  beyond  Pueblo ; 
and  in  March,  1885,  its  property  was  sold  under  foreclosure  and  purchased 
bj'  holders  of  its  bonds,  who  organized  the  ''Denver,  Texas  &  Gulf  Railroad 
Company,"  the  directors  and  officers  of  which  were  about  the  same  as  those 
who  had  had  charge  of  the  defunct  corporation.  However,  the  new  com- 
pany did  not  attempt  further  construction,  and  the  Texas  end  of  the 
original  project  remained  in  abeyance  until  1887. 

In  April,  of  that  year,  the  "Denver,  Texas  &  Fort  Worth  Railroad 
Company"  was  organized  by  the  interests  then  in  control  of  the  enlarged 
Union  Pacific  System  and  of  the  Colorado  Central's  roads,  and  which  had 
in  contemplation  the  formation  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  &  Gulf  System, 
which  was  accomplished  three  years  later.  Having  bargained  for  the  use 
of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  division  between  Pueblo  and  Trinidad  by 
means  of  the  addition  of  a  third  rail,  the  Denver,  Texas  &  Fort  Worth 
Company  built  with  great  despatch  a  road  from  Trinidad  southeasterly 
and  across  the  northeastern  corner  of  New  Mexico  to  Texline,  Texas,  to 
which  place  it  was  completed  and  opened  for  traffic  in  April,  1888,  one 
year  after  the  company's  organization.  The  Denver,  Texas  &  Fort  Worth 
interests  earlier  had  acquired  control  of  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City 
Railway  Company,  an  old  Texas  organization  that  had  done  some  work 
upon  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  end  of  its  proposed  line  before  1880.  This 
road  had  been  built  to  Texline,  under  the  new  dispensation,  late  in  January, 
1888.  When  the  Denver,  Texas  &  Gulf  reached  that  point,  a  through  route 
from  Denver  to  Fort  Worth  was  formed,  with  several  connections  thence 
to  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  Denver,  Texas  &  Gulf  Company  and  some  subor- 
dinate organizations  also  built  a  numl^er  of  short  branches  in  southern 
Colorado,  most  of  which  were  for  the  purposes  of  coal-traffic. 

In  the  spring  of  1890,  the  Denver,  Texas  &  Gulf  Company's  road, 
from  Denver  to  Pueblo,  and  the  Denver,  Texas  &  Fort  Worth  with  all  its 
belongings,  were  merged  into  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  &  Gulf  System. 
The  transfer  of  the  Denver,  Texas  &  Fort  Worth  conveyed  control  of  the 
Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Company,  which,  however,  reipained  a  separate 
corporation. 

The  Colorado  division  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  of  railways  was 
completed  to  Pueblo,  its  western  terminus,  in  1887.  The  principal  purpose 
for  which  it  was  built,  and  which  it  has  served  since  its  construction,  was 
that  of  making  a  direct  and  allied  connection  with  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  System,  thus  forming  practically  an  eastern  extension  of  the  latter. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  lines  now  are  controlled 
and  operated  by  Missouri  Pacific  interests. 

The  Colorado  Midland  Railway  Company,  whose  main  road  begins  at 
Colorado  Springs  and  ends  at  Grand  Junction,  was  organized  in  November, 
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1883,  as  a  subordinate  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 
pany, which  became  the  holder  of  all  its  stock.  Construction  of  the  Mid- 
land was  started  at  Colorado  Springs  in  1885,  and  was  finished  to  Xew 
Castle,  twelve  miles  west  of  Glenwood  Springs,  in  January,  1889.  In  1889-90, 
the  Midland  and  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  companies  jointly  built  the  present 
road  between  New  Castle  and  Grand  Junction,  in  which  each  continues 
to  have  an  equal  interest.  The  Midland  was  operated  as  a  part  of  the 
Santa  Fe  System  until  February,  1894,  when  a  Receiver  took  charge  of  it. 
ITpon  the  company's  reorganization  several  years  later,  its  road  was  segre- 
gated from  the  Santa  Fe  and  operated  independently  until  the  spring  of 
1900,  when  its  control  passed  to  the  Colorado  &  Southern  and  Rio  Grande 
Western  Companies.  The  Rio  Grande  Western's  interest  in  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Company  when  the  former  was  absorbed 
by  the  latter  a  few  years  ago,  and  by  which,  jointly  with  the  Colorado  & 
Southern,  the  Midland  is  owned  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Company's  Colorado  line,  which 
was  completed  to  its  terminus  at  Colorado  Springs  in  the  year  1890,  still 
holds  its  place  as  the  last  railway  built  into  our  State  from  the  East.  The 
Rock  Island  Company,  successor  to  an  old  Illinois  organization  that  had  had 
a  road  in  operation  between  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River  before  the 
Civil  War,  had  built  into  the  northwestern  quarter  of  Kansas  in  the  last 
half  of  the  '80s.  The  construction  of  its  extension  into  Colorado  was  an 
expeditious  but  unostentatious  work.  The  line  crosses  the  Denver-Kansas 
City  division  of  the  present  Union  Pacific  System — the  old  Kansas  Pacific — 
at  Limon,  between  which  and  Denver  Rock  Island  passenger  trains  are  run 
upon  the  rails  of  that  road. 

The  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway  Company  is  the  successor  of  the 
inflated  Union  Pacific,  Denver  &  Gulf  Railway  Company,  which,  as  the 
reader  has  seen,  was  organized  early  in  1890.  The  latter's  system  had 
consisted  of  the  Colorado  Central's  lines,  including  the  Julesburg-La  Salle 
"cut-ofE";  the  Denver,  Texas  &  Gulf  Railroad;  the  Denver,  Texas  &  Fort 
Worth  Railroad,  with  its  control  of  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Railway ; 
sundry  local  roads  that  were  subordinate  to  or  connected  with  these ;  the 
Cheyenne  &  Northern  Railway,  in  Wyoming;  and  with  the  Denver,  Lead- 
ville  &  Gunnison  Railway  as  a  tail  to  the  kite,  but  under  a  separate  cor- 
poration. This  organization  and  its  suzerain,  the  Union  Pacific  Company, 
the  system  of  which  then  also  included  the  Denver  Pacific  and  the  Kansas 
Pacific,  were  wrecked  by  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  1893,  the  dependent 
company  having  liabilities  amounting  to  about  $75,000,000.  The  Julesburg- 
La  Salle  division  having  been  set  off  to  the  reorganized  Union  Pacific  Com- 
pany, the  rest  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  &  Gulf  Company's  properties, 
together  with  those  of  the  Denver,  Leadville  &  Gunnison  Company,  were 
sold  under  foreclosure,  in  1898.  These  were  purchased  by  the  bond-holding 
creditors,  who  organized  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Company,  which  has 
owned  and  operated  the  collection  of  roads  as  one  system  since  that  time, 
and  to  which  some  short  branches  have  been  added.  Command  of  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  Company  recently  was  acquired  by  interests  identified 
with  the  transcontinental  Great  Northern  Railway,  for  purposes  which 
remain  to  be  developed. 

In  times  "before  the  panic  of  '93,"  whicli  is  an  event  in  the  annals 
of  our  State  that  shall  not  soon  be  forgotten,  a  number  of  Colorado  railway- 
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propositions  of  varying  dimensions  reached  the  "projected"  stage,  but  went 
no  further.  The  history  of  these  begins  and  ends  with  entries  in  the 
records  of  incorporations  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  How- 
ever, several  independent  local  railways,  other  than  those  of  which  I  have 
given  some  account  upon  the  pages  of  this  chapter,  were  constraeted  in 
that  period.  The  Denver  &  Middle  Park  Eailway  Company  built  four  and 
one-half  miles  of  narrow  gauge  road,  from  Ealston  to  Glencoe,  in  the  foot- 
hills west  of  Denver.  The  Colorado  &  Eastern,  of  narrow  gauge,  extending 
from  Denver  eastward  to  the  village  of  Scranton,  seventeen  miles  distant, 
was  laid  dowTi  in  1888,  but  now  is  in  a  comatose  condition.  Construction 
of  the  Manitou  &  Pike's  Peak  Eailway,  the  "Cog-wheel  Eoute,"  from 
Manitou  to  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  a  rail  distance  of  a  little  more  than 
nine  miles,  was  projected  as  early  as  1884,  when  some  grading  was  done 
for  a  circuitous  line  that  was  intended  to  be  thirty  miles  in  length.  Con- 
struction of  the  present  road  was  begim  in  1889  and  finished  in  the  autumn 
of  the  next  year.  The  narrow-gauge  road  from  Boulder  to  Sunset,  Ward 
and  Eldora,  in  the  mountains,  now  known  as  the  Denver,  Boulder  & 
Western  Eailway,  is  an  enlargement  of  the  line  built  by  the  old  and  long 
defunct  Greeley,  Salt  Lake  &  Pacific  Eailway  Company.  The  Denver, 
Lakewood  &  Golden  Eailroad,  lately  transformed  into  the  Denver  &  Inter- 
mountain  Eailway,  was  built  in  1801.  Work  upon  the  Florence  &  Cripple 
Creek  Eailroad,  that  connects  Florence  and  Caiion  City  with  Cripple  Creek, 
was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1893  and  finished  about  a  year  later.  This 
road,  which  was  the  first  to  enter  our  most  famous  gold-district,  now  is 
the  property  of  the  Cripple  Creek  Central  Eailway  Company,  whicli  also 
owns  and  operates  the  Midland  Terminal  Eailway,  built  not  long  after  the 
completion  of  the  Florence  &  Cripple  Creek,  from  Divide,  on  the  Colorado 
ilidland,  to  Cripple  Creek,  a  track-distance  of  thirty  miles. 

But  for  several  years  following  the  financial  storm  of  1893,  but  little 
railway  mileage  was  constructed  in  Colorado.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Company,  of  Pueblo,  built  what  it  calls  tlie  "Southern  Division"  of  its 
"'Colorado  &  Wyoming  Eailroad,"  and  which  has  about  thirty-five  miles  of 
main  track,  extending  southwest  from  Trinidad,  and  used  principally  for 
coal  traffic.  This  company  also  owns  the  Crystal  Eiver  Eailroad,  which  it 
built  in  the  year  1900,  from  Carbondale,  on  the  Glenwood-Aspen  branch 
9f  the  Denver  &  Eio  Grande  System,  to  Placita  and  Coal  Basin,  by  way  of 
Bedstone,  and  having  thirty-one  miles  of  track.  The  Silverton  Eailway, 
twenty  miles  in  length,  owned  by  an  individual,  was  constructed  about  the 
same  time,  and  to  which  some  short  branches  since  have  been  added.  The 
Colorado  Springs  &  Cripple  Creek  District  Eailway,  from  Colorado  Springs 
to  Cri]iple  Creek,  and  which  was  built  by  a  corporation  formed  in  1899. 
is  one  of  the  later  additions  to  Colorado's  family  of  railroads.  Wiiile 
the  "air-line"  distance  between  its  terminals  is  about  twenty-five 
juiles,  tliere  are  fifty  miles  of  track  upon  the  winding  course  of  this 
picturesque  line.  Of  recent  construction,  is  the  Uintah  Eailway,  fifty-four 
miles  long,  extending  from  Mack,  a  station-  on  the  Denver  &  Eio  Grande's 
main  transmontane  line,  sixteen  miles  west  of  Grand  Junction,  north  by 
west  to  Dragon,  which  is  situated  just/  within  the  eastern  border  of  Utali. 
Another  new  line  is  that  of  the  Great  Western  Eailway  Company,  which  has 
between  thirty^  and  forty  miles  of  track  that  ramifies  the  Loveland-Hillsboro 
sugar-beet   district  in  Larimer  and   Weld   counties,   connecting   Loveland 
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witli  Johnstown,  Liberty,  ami  Plillsboro.  Still  another  is  the  Argentine 
-Central,  a  "scenic"  road,  from  Silver  Plume,  on  far-upper  Clear  Creek, 
.to  the  stimmit  of  Mount  McClellan,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles, 
;  In  1906,  the  construction  of  a  road  of  standard  gauge  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  in  the  sugar-beet  district  in  the  valley  of  that 
•stream,  and  extending  from  Eocky  Ford  to  Holly,  upon  a  line  about  eighty- 
five  miles  in  length,  was  undertaken  by  local ,  interests,  which  graded  a 
large  part  of  the  way.  In  this  incomplete  condition,  the  project  was  taken 
over  in  1907  by  the  Sante  Fe  Company  whose  main  line  it  parallels  within 
sight,  and  by  that  company  was  completed  in  1908. 

The  most  important  railway-construction  in  Colorado  in  late  years  is 
that  of  the  Denver,  Xorthwestern  &  Pacific  Eailway  Company,  which  is 
l)uilding  a  direct  trunk-line  between  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City.  The  com- 
pany was  incorporated  and  organized  in  July,  1902,  with  authority  for 
$30,000,000  of  capital  stock,  by  David  H.  Moffat,  Walter  S.  Cheeseman, 
AVilliam  G.  Evans,  George  E.  Eoss-Lewin,  Samuel  M.  Perry,  Frank  B. 
Gibson  and  Charles  J.  Hughes,  all  of  whom  were  citizens  of  Denver. 
David  H.  Moffat,  who,  as  the  reader  will  recall,  was  one  of  Colorado's  pio- 
neer railway-builders,  has  been  President  of  the  company  since  the  day 
of  its  organization.  Active  construction  of  the  "Moffat  Eoad",  as  it  is 
popularly  known,  was  begun  in  tlie  spring  of  1903 ;  and  on  June  33,  1904, 
traffic  was  initiated  upon  the  completed  section  from  Denver  into  the  foot- 
hills. The  road  enters  the  mountains  by  way  of  the  caiion  of  South  Boulder 
Creek,  at  a  point  some  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Denver,  and  passes  over 
the  Continental  Divide  in  a  locality  lying  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
Boulder  County.  The  company's  plans  piovide  for  a  tunnel,  which  will  be 
several  miles  in  length,  under  the  Divide ;  and  upon  the  completion  of  this 
bore  the  maximum  grade  of  the  road  will  be  that  of  two  per  cent.  The 
route  by  which  this  railway  enters  the  mountains  and  crosses  the  Divide 
is  one  of  the  several  that  were  proposed  for  the  Union  Pacific's  mountain- 
crossing,  and  the  same  upon  whicli  the  Burlington  Company  expended, 
as  I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  a  large  sum  in  surveying  and  grading  for 
its  intended  extension  from  Denver  into  Utah  about  twenty  years  ago. 
The  Moffat  road  was  completed  early  in  the  spring  of  1909  to  Steamboat 
Springs,  in  Eoutt  County,  a  rail  distance  of  214  miles  from  Denver.  In 
the  construction  of  the  road,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  others  which  cross 
the  Eocky  Mountains  in  Colorado,  engineering  difficulties  as  great  as  any 
ever  encountered  elsewhere  by  builders  of  railways  were  overcome. 

Another  important  railroad  now  under  construction  is  that  of  the  Den- 
\er,  Laramie  &  Xorthwestern  Eailway  Company,  and  which  is  designed  to 
extend  from  Denver  to  the  coal-fields  of  Carbon  County,  Wyoming,  by  way 
of  the  town  of  Laramie,  and  ultimately  to  Pu^et  Sound.  The  company,  of 
which  Charles  Scott  Johnson  is  President,  William  E.  Green  Vice-President, 
Zeph.  Charles  Felt  Secretary,  and  W.  E.  Skinner  Treasurer,  was  incorpo- 
rated and  organized  in  January,  1906 ;  and  at  the  time  of  this  writing  the 
section  of  its  road  from  Denver  to  Greeley  is  ready  to  be  opened  for  traffic. 

Other  new  railroad-construction  in  Colorado  is  that  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Company,  which  has  entered  upon  a  building-programme  for  about 
sixty  miles  of  branches  in  Weld  and  Larimer  counties. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  building  interurban. 
electric  lailwavs  in  Colorado.     The  first  of  these  was  the  svstem  that  con- 
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nects  the  various  towns  in  the  Cripple  Creek  mining-field.  A  similar  sys- 
tem, but  of  lesser  extent,  is  in  service  in  the  Central  City  district.  The 
Denver  &  Northwestern  Railroad  is  an  electric  line  in  operation  between 
Denver  and  Golden,  with  a  branch  to  Leyden,  a  coal-mining  village  about 
eight  miles  northward  of  Golden.  The  Denver  &  Interurban  Railroad,  an 
appendage  to  the  Colorado  &  Southern  system  of  steam  railways,  extends 
from  Denver  to  Boulder,  with  a  branch  from  Marshall  to  Eldorado  Springs. 
The  old  Denver,  Lakewood  &  Golden  line,  now  the  Denver  &  Intermountain 
Railway,  has  been  electrified.  Three  or  four  other  interurban  lines  have 
been  projected  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  with  fair  prospects  for  their 
early  construction. 

At  the  time  this  record  closed,  there  were  in  operation  upon  Colorado's 
soil  4,111  miles  of  steam  railway  and  more  than  one  hundred  miles  of 
electrified  interurban  roads. 
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production  of  gold  and  silver  in  colorado  since  1858. 
By  W.  F.  E.  Mills. 

For  many  years  the  name  of  our  State  has  been  synonymously  associ- 
ated in  the  public  mind  with  the  industry  of  mining  for  the  precious  metals. 
The  rise  and  great  development  of  the  State,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable 
other  portion  of  the  Far  West,  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  success 
of  mining  in  Colorado.  Less  than  three-score  and  ten  years  ago,  it  was 
difficult  for  some  of  the  more  brilliant  of  our  statesmen  of  that  period  to 
conceive  that  any  good  thing  could  come  out  of  the  western  empire.  Speak- 
ing in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  1844,  on  the  subject  of  acquiring  more 
territory  in  the  West,  Senator  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  said : 

"What  do  we  want  with  this  vast  worthless  area,  this  region  of  savages  ami 
wild  beasts,  of  deserts  of  shifting  sands  and  whirlwinds  of  dust,  of  cactus  and  prairie 
dogs?  To  what  use  could  we  ever  hope  to  put  these  great  deserts  or  those  endless 
mountain  ranges,  impenetrable  and  covered  to  their  bases  with  eternal  snow?  What 
can  we  ever  hope  to  do  with  the  western  coast  of  three  thousand  miles,  rockbound, 
cheerless,  uninviting,  with  not  a  harbor  in  it?  What  use  have  we  for  such  a  country? 
Mr.  President,  I  will  never  vote  one  cent  from  the  public  treasury  to  place  the  Pacific 
Coast  one  inch  nearer  Boston  than  it  is  to-day !  ' ' 

How  poor  was  his  judgment  and  how  completely  were  his  opponents 
vindicated,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  from 
the  time  of  his  utterance  of  these  words  an  empire  was  being  founded  in  that 
country,  based  upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  what  later  became  successively 
the  Territory  and  the  State  of  Colorado.    The  mineral  wealth  that  men  have 
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taken  during  the  last  fifty  years  from  the  area  that  fell  under  Senator 
Webster's  disapproval  has  formed  the  foundation,  and  in  frequent  instances 
the  superstructure  also,  of  many  large  fortunes  possessed  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Accounts  of  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  section  of  the  West  that  is  now 
defined  by  the  boundaries  of  our  State,  from  those  believed  to  have  been 
made  by  Spanish  pioneers  in  remote  times  down  to  those  which  resulted 
in  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Colorado  country  by  American  citizens, 
in  the  year  1858,  and  of  the  mining  operations  of  the  latter  prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  have  appeared  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.  As  there  related,  our  pioneers  had  found  gold  in  placers  at  vari- 
ous places  in  the  vicinity  of  primitive  Denver  City  before  the  spring  of 
1859,  but  in  none  that  afforded  much  profit.  The  first  immediately-impor- 
tant and  lucrative  discoveries  of  the  metal  in  the  region  of  Pike's  Peak 
were  those  made  in  the  mountain  valley  of  Clear  Creek  by  George  A.  Jack- 
son and  John  H.  Gregory,  and  which  were  developed  coincidentally  late  in 
the  spring.  The  industry  of  mining  for  the  precious  metals  in  Colorado 
first  was  placed  upon  a  stable  basis  in  the  localities  in  which  that  pair  of 
prospectors  discovered  the  object  of  their  search. 

These  historic  events  were  followed  at  once  by  the  opening  of  a  large 
and  rich  mining  district,  comprising  one  of  the  most  noted  mineral  areas 
of  the  State,  that  became  remarkably  productive  of  values  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  still  remains  a  profitable  field.  The  incoming  fortune-seekers  of  1859 
swarmed  into  the  gulches  and  over  the  hills  of  the  sections  that  subsequently, 
in  1861,  were  politically  organized  as  the  counties  of  Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek. 
The  scene  of  Gregory's  lode-discovery  lies  in  the  former,  and  that  of  Jack- 
son's placer-discovery  in  the  latter.  The  areas  embraced  by  the  two  counties 
is  traversed  by  Clear  Creek  and  its  North  Fork ;  and,  with  relation  to  min- 
ing, has  become  commonly  known  as  the  "Clear  Creek  District". 

In  outlining,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  do,  the  further  development  of 
mining  in  that  district,  and  the  beginning  and  progress  of  similar  operations 
in  other  parts  of  Colorado,  I  shall  proceed  in  chronological  order  as  nearly 
as  may  be  practical,  and  in  dealing  with  the  principal  and  well-defined  other 
districts  shall  in  the  main  use  the  names  by  which  these  now  are  known, 
thereby  dropping  most  of  the  old  nomenclature. 

The  presence  of  silver  in  the  Clear  Creek  District  was  revealed  in 
1859,  soon  after  gold  had  been  discovered  in  that  section,  and  eventually 
two  classes  of  mines  were  developed  within  its  limits — those  of  the  white 
metal  on  the  far-upper  waters  of  Clear  Creek,  and  those  of  the  yellow  on 
the  central  and  lower  in  the  mountain  valley  of  that  stream.  But  it 
was  not  until  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  that  these  silver 
deposits  began  to  receive  any  serious  attention,  the  interest  of  the 
miners  having  in  the  meantime  been  concentrated  on  mining  for 
gold.  The  Gregory  Lode  continued  for  years  to  be  the  center  of  that 
industry  in  Colorado,  and  its  neighbor,  the  Bobtail  Lode,  also 
was  a  famous  producer.  These  and  other  veins  discovered  in  1859 
in  what  is  now  Gilpin  County  have  yielded  values  to  the  amount  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  during  the  fifty  years  that  have  passed  since  men 
began  to  relieve  them  of  their  treasure:  and  even  yet  they  are  important 
factors  in  the  maintenance  of  the  stability  of  gold-mining  in  that  county. 
The  pioneer  methods  of  separating  the  gold  from  tlie  sand,  gravel. 
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and  the  more  or  less  disintegrated  rock,  in  each  of  which  it  was  found,  were 
very  crude.  The  primitive  appliances  for  this  purpose  were  the  "pan" — a  uten- 
sil of  the  milk-pan  type,  the  "rocker" — somewhat  like  a  baby-cradle,  and  the 
sluice — a  trough-like  construction  carrying  niuning  water,  and  into  which 
the  gold-bearing  material  was  shoveled,  the  metal  being  caught  and  held 
by  transverse  cleats  fastened  to  it*  bottom.  Beside  being  makeshift?,  these 
contrivances  were  wasteful.  Before  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1859,  the 
Mexican  arastra,  a  device  for  pulverizing  ore  in  a  tub-like  tank  containing 
water,  was  introduced ;  and  which  was  followed  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
by  the  stamp-mill.  The  arastras  and  the  mills  were  fairly  successful  in  the 
treatment  of  surface  ores,  but  were  not  adapted  to  dealing  with  the  mineral 
that  was  encountered  as  the  mines  gained  depth.  Although  many  efforts 
and  experiments  were  made,  no  adequate  process  of  treating  the  refractory 
ores  was  accomplished  and  applied  until,  in  the  year  1868,  Nathaniel  P. 
Hill,  who  had  formerly  been  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Brown  University, 
Ehode  Island,  having  mastered  the  problem  and  obtained  capital  for  the 
enterprise,  established  at  Black  Hawk  the  "Boston  &  Colorado  Smelter". 
During  the  intervening  years  quartz-mining  was  greatly  depressed,  and  a 
number  of  mines  were  closed ;  for  in  general  the  only  immediate  results  that 
could  be  derived  were  those  yielded  by  certain  and  less  obstinate  grades  of 
mineral,  upon  which  some  of  the  stamp-mills  had  continued  their  imperfect 
work.  But  now,  ores  which,  prior  to  the  erection  of  this  smelter,  had  for  the 
time  been  practically  worthless,  weie  to  be  treated  with  good  profits  to  the 
miners.  Closed  mines  were  reopened,  and  accumulated  refractory  mineral  be- 
came valuable.  While  the  stamp-mills  turned  out  gold  bullion  that  was  not 
far  from  being  pure,  the  smelter  produced  a  matte  of  copper,  silver  and  gold, 
which  had  to  be  sent  to  Swansea,  Wales,  for  separation  and  refinement.  At 
a  later  day  a  refining  process  by  which  the  extraction  of  both  the  gold  and 
the  silver  was  accomplished  in  the  smelter  was  perfected,  the  copper  matte 
being  shipped  to  Boston  for  final  refining.  This  process  was  kept  a  secret 
for  over  thirty  years,  and  was  not  disclosed  until  the  year  of  this  writing 
(1909) ;  although  some,  if  not  all,  of  its  elements  had  been  surmised  from 
time  to  time  by  other  metallurgists.  The  process  served  its  purpose  admi- 
rably throughout  much  the  greater  part  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  in 
use;  and,  notwithstanding  that  other  and  still  more  efficient  methods  of 
smelting  had  been  introduced  in  late  years,  the  Boston  &  Colorado  Company, 
which  removed  its  smelter  to  Argo,  a  suburb  of  Denver,  in  1878,  continued 
to  operate,  until  about  the  year  1907,  upon  the  lines  required  by  the  means 
that  it  had  developed. 

Although  placer-mining  in  Gilpin  County  reached  its  zenith  in  1860 
and  declined  steadily  thereafter,  it  has  never  been  entirely  abandoned,  as 
there  is  still  a  small  number  of  men  engaged  in  such  mining  for  gold  here 
and  there  on  the  streams  of  that  county.  The  lode-mines  were  worked  to 
ever-increasing  depths,  and  were  operated  separately  so  long  as  it  was 
profitable  to  do  so.  But  a  large  number  of  these  properties,  founded  upon 
pioneer  discoveries,  were  consolidated  several  years  ago,  for  better  and 
cheaper  working,  under  the  corporate  name  of  the  "Fifty  Gold  Mines  Com- 
pany". Gilpin  County  continues  to  be  the  scene  of  activity  in  mining  for 
gold,  and  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  total  of  the  State's  annual 
output  of  that  metal. 

The  upper  or  western  portion  of  the  Clear  Creek  District,  of  which 
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part  Georgetown  is  the  center,  and  which  is  included  within  the  boundaries 
of  Clear  Creek  County,  eventually  proved  to  be  very  rich  in  silver.  As  men- 
tioned above,  silver  was  detected  there  in  1859,  but  the  pioneer  miners 
gave  it  no  attention,  as  they  had  no  means  whatever  of  reducing  the  mineral 
containing  it.  Notwithstanding  that  the  country  around  Georgetown  is 
exceedingly  rugged  and  precipitous,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  explo- 
ration by  tunneling,  no  great  progress  in  developing  its  richness  in  silver 
was  made  until  a  year  or  so  after  Colorado  had  become  a  State,  when 
the  work  was  strongly  stimulated  and  rendered  less  expensive  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Colorado  Central  Eailway  to  the  head  of  Clear  Creek  Canon. 
From  that  time  and  until  the  precipitation  of  the  financial  panic  of  1893 
further  development  was  made  at  a  rapid  gait,  and  the  value  of  the  annual 
production  of  silver  in  that  section  of  the  Clear  Creek  District  was  rep- 
resented by  high  figures,  that  gave  fame  to  the  county  for  lavish  o])ulence 
in  the  white  metal. 

But  the  great  prosperity  of  Clear  Creek  County  in  that  period  was 
abruptly  checked  and  reversed  by  the  consequences  of  the  financial  storm 
of  1893,  the  effects  of  which  there  were  much  more  severe  than  in  the  other 
section  of  the  Clear  Creek  District;  and  as  the  market  value  of  silver  sank 
lower  and  lower,  many  of  the  mines  were  closed.  However,  and  fortunately 
for  the  welfare  of  the  county,  ores  of  other  character  and  grade  were  de- 
veloped early  in  the  years  following  the  panic,  and  new  mines  yielding  gold, 
lead  and  zinc,  were  opened.  This  change  in  the  metallic  output  of  the 
county  has  overshadowed  its  reputation  as  a  producer  of  silver,  which  is  now 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  division's  earlier  history.  At  the  present  time 
the  county  produces  gold,  silver,  zinc,  lead  and  copper,  from  complex  ores 
requiring  some  form  of  preliminary  metallurgical  treatment. 

Experimental  smelters  were  erected  at  Georgetown  shortly  after  the 
close  of  our  Civil  War,  but  after  repeated  trials  and  constant  failure  they 
were  discarded.  In  a  later  period  the  miners  turned  their  attention  to 
various  forms  of  milling  for  extracting  the  values  carried  by  the  ores.  Amal- 
gamation, following  chloridizing-roasting  was  employed  for  a  time,  a  num- 
ber of  mills  for  that  process  having  been  built.  Concentration  also  was 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  treating  low-grade  ores  that  were  unsuited 
either  to  smelting  or  to  amalgamation.  The  last-named  process  has  been 
continued  in  use  to  the  present  day,  and  is  the  means  of  dealing  with  a 
large  tonnage  of  complex  mineral  that  otherwise  would  go  to  the  dump. 
In  the  early  years  of  deep  lode-mining  in  Clear  Creek  County,  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  railroad,  it  had  become  impossible  profitably  to  mine  and 
handle  certain  exceptionally  refractory  ores  unless  they  carried  values  of 
about  or  more  than  $200  per  ton.  Mineral  of  this  character  but  of  less  worth 
was  termed  "second  grade,"  and  reserved  for  treatment  whenever  a  more  suc- 
cessful process  should  be  devised.  It  was  fully  recognized  at  that  time  that  the 
proportion  of  the  second-grade  ore  to  that  of  higher  value  was  so  great  that 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  county  would  depend  on  the  evolution  of 
means  for  the  successful  utilization  of  the  former.  That  this  ultimately 
was  accomplished  and  that  a  large  tonnage  of  such  low-grade  ore  now  is 
treated  profitably  by  concentration  are  facts  of  the  later  history  of  Cleni' 
Creek  County. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  Clear  Creek  District,  each  of  which  was 
originated  and  has  been  maintained  by  the  industry  of  mining  for  the 
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precious  metals,  are  Central  City,  Black  Hawk,  Idaho  Springs,  Georgetown 
mi  Silver  Plume.  Perhaps  all  of  these,  and  certainly  Georgetown  and 
Silver  Plume,  have  seen  greater  prosperity  than  that  which  they  enjoy 
to-day.  Nevertheless,  the  production  of  metal  values  to  the  amount  of 
about  two  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  in  Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek  coun- 
ties during  the  year  1908  proved  that  their  mineral  resources  are  far  from 
being  exhausted.  Tn  the  event  of  the  rehabilitation  of  silver  as  a  money- 
medium,  the  old-time  activity  and  booming  prosperity  of  these  counties 
quickly  would  be  restored. 

The  great  tide  of  emigration  that  flowed  into  the  Pike's  Peak  coun- 
try in  1839  and  1860  was  distributed  along  the  base  of  the  foot-hills  and  in 
the  adjacent  mountain-districts  between  the  Arkansas  Eiver  on  the  south 
and  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  on  the  north.  Near  the  middle  part  of  this  belt 
lay  the  Clear  Creek  District,  which  has  just  been  described.  To  the  north 
of  this  was  an  equally  wild  mountain-section,  which  was  explored  and  de- 
veloped at  the  same  time,  and  which  has  since  contributed  largely  to  Colo- 
rado's output  of  the  precious  metals.  This  area  is  at  present  known,  as  it  has 
been  from  the  year  1858,  as  the  "Boulder  District",  and  practically  the 
whole  of  it  lies  within  the  confines  of  Boulder  County,  one  of  the  original 
seventeen  counties  into  which  the  Territory  of  Colorado  was  divided  in  1861. 
The  circumstances  of  its  occupation  by  some  of  our  pioneers,  late  in  1858, 
have  been  recounted  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  work. 

As  there  stated,  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Boulder  District  was 
made  in  January,  1839.  It  was  natural  that  prospectors  should  begin  their 
hunt  for  fortune  by  searching  the  stream-beds  for  placer-gold,  as  lode-min- 
ing was  not  attractive  in  view  of  their  lack  of  means  for  separating  the  metal 
from  the  disobedient  vein-rock.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  among  the  earlier  of 
our  pioneers  the  number  of  men  who  were  familiar  with  lode-deposits  and 
methods  of  working  them  comparatively  was  very  small. 

As  the  particulars  of  the  initial  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  Boulder 
District,  together  with  accounts  of  the  work  of  miners  therein  during  the 
years  1859  and  '60,  also  have  appeared  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  I 
shall  pass  on  to  some  consideration  of  later  mining-operations  in  that  field. 
As  elsewhere  in  the  Pike's  Peak  counti'y  in  the  first  two  or  three  years 
after  its  settlement  by  our  people,  placer-mining  afforded  the  main  chance 
in  the  Boulder  District;  and,  as  in  that  of  Clear  Creek,  stamp-mills  were 
introduced  there  in  the  last  half  of  1859,  and  for  a  short  period  were 
fairly  efficient  in  extracting  gold  from  vein-matter  found  upon  and  near 
the  surface.  The  measure  of  success  attained  by  these  mills  was  responsible 
for  the  introduction  into  that  section  of  various  other  contrivances  for  the 
treatment  of  ore,  including  an  assortment  of  nondescripts.  Just  why  the 
Boulder  District  should  have  been  afBicted  by  the  presence  of  an  uncom- 
monly large  number  of  men  with  "patent"  processes  for  ore-reduction  is  not 
apparent,  but  the  fact  remains  that  throughout  many  years  it  was  the  scene 
of  more  building  of  mills  that  did  not  mill,  and  of  more  other  metallurgical 
failures,  than  any  other  district  in  the  State.  Boulder  County  still  is  dotted 
over  by  old  mill-buildings  around  which  cluster  tales  of  wonderful  pro- 
cesses, each  of  which  was  to  "revolutionize"  the  treatment  of  ore,  but  which 
were  successful  only  in  extracting  gold  from  the  pockets  of  hopeful  and  cred- 
ulous miners.  These  circumstances  conspired  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  value 
of  BoiTlder  County's  mines,  and  of  which  some  still  linger.    But  it  is  a  fair 
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inference  that  the  shadow  that  seems  to  hang  over  the  mines  of  that  district 
is  that  of  the  once  ubiquitous  "process  man."  Yet,  even  in  recent  years, 
the  Boulder  County  miner  had  not  altogether  overcome  his  predilection 
for  metallurgical  processes  that  could  not  gain  a  foothold  in  any  other  dis- 
trict in  Colorado.  One  of  the  results  of  this  is  that  some  of  the  finest  mill- 
buildings  in  the  county  are  silent  monuments  to  his  persistent  credulity. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Boulder  District, 
silver  was  found  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Boulder  County  by  some  pros- 
pectors who  had  gone  there  from  the  Clear  Creek  District.  But  as  mining 
for  silver  had  not  yet  become  fashionable  in  Colorado,  and  as  the  locality 
was  isolated  and  difficult  of  access,  the  discovery  was  permitted  to  sleep 
until  1869,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  that  now  was  being  taken 
in  silver,  these  prospectors  were  prompted  to  return  to  the  place  and  renew 
their  investigations,  which  they  did  to  their  great  satisfaction,  uncovering 
laj'ge  and  rich  deposits  of  silver  ore.  It  was  from  this  train  of  circum- 
stances that  the  noted  "Caribou  Mine"  and  the  sub-district  of  "Caribou" 
came  into  existence.  As  the  locality  at  once  became  a  place  of  much  activ- 
ity, the  town  of  Caribou  was  established  in  it,  and  soon  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  about  three  hundred.  In  the  beginning,  most  of  the  ore  taken  out 
had  to  be  transported  to  Black  Hawk,  in  Gilpin  County,  for  reduction  at 
the  smelter  of  the  Boston  &  Colorado  Company.  In  the  spring  of  1873,  the 
Caribou  Mine,  which  had  proved  at  the  start  and  in  the  interval  had  con- 
tinued to  be  the  largest  and  most  profitable  silver-producer  in  the  entire 
section  was  sold,  together  with  a  mill  that  had  been  recently  built  to  treat 
its  ores,  for  $3,000,000,  one-half  in  cash  and  the  other  in  stock,  to  a  com- 
pany of  Holland  capitalists,  who  organized  a  corporation  under  the  name 
of  the  "Mining  Company  Xederland",  in  which  the  title  to  the  mine  and 
mill  was  lodged.  Subsequent  developments  made  it  appear  that  the  pur- 
chase-price had  been  too  high,  and  after  three  years  of  unfortimate  manage- 
ment and  internal  quarrels  the  property  passed  under  the  Sheriff's  hammer. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  but  little  work  done  in  the  once  famous 
Caribou  Mine. 

The  discovery  and  development  in  Boulder  County,  in  the  middle  '70s, 
of  deposits  of  telluride  ores  is  one  of  the  important  events  in  that  division 
of  the  State.  Because  of  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  tellurium-gold- 
silver  minerals  the  miners  had  overlooked  them  for  years.  But  in  1874,  the  lo- 
cality of  the  present  town  of  Sunshine,  about  six  miles  westward  from  Boul- 
der City,  became  the  center  of  much  attention  in  consequence  of  a  recent 
discovery  there  of  a  peculiar  ore,  of  exceeding  richness.  Nothing  like  it  ever 
had  been  seen  in  Colorado;  and  a  mineral  that  carried  values  high  enough 
to  be  expressed  in  dollars  per  pound  instead  of  per  ton  was  a  most  excit- 
ing proposition.  The  town  of  Sunshine  was  established  upon  this  telluride 
basis,  and  within  two  years  thereafter  was  an  incorporated  municipality  of 
1,200  people,  and  had  assumed  metropolitan  airs.  However,  the  deposits 
of  this  rich  mineral  turned  out  to  be  of  narrowly-limited  extent.  As  soon 
as  they  were  exliausted  the  miners  departed,  and  Sunshine  presently  sank 
to  the  condition  of  an  almost  deserted  mining-camp.  During  the  telluride 
"boom"  in  that  district  the  settlement  of  Magnolia  sprang  up,  with  no  more 
substantial  Justification  than  the  presence  at  its  site  of  an  ore  similar  to 
that  which  existed  at  Sunshine.  Enthusiasna  ran  high  at  Magnolia  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  subsided  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen,  with  discourag- 
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ing  results  to  that  embryo  town.  Boulder  County's  "Telluride  Belt,"  as  it 
is  locally  known,  has  to  the  present  time  continued  to  yield  small  quanti- 
ties of  the  mineral ;  and  even  as  late  as  1905  it  commanded  considerable  at- 
tention because  of  the  revelation  of  some  pockets  of  ore  that  was  of  an 
unusually  high  value. 

One  of  the  early  mining-camps  established  in  the  Boulder  District  was 
given  the  name  of  "Ward",  after  Calvin  W.  Ward,  who,  in  1860,  discovered 
in  that  locality  the  gold-bearing  seam  known  as  the  "Ward  Vein".  The 
neighborhood  of  Ward  has  the  reputation  of  having  developed  some  of  the 
most  freakish  and  fickle  mines  of  which  Colorado  miners  have  any  knowl- 
edge. Claims  with  excellent  showings  at  the  surface,  that  soon  "played  out", 
were  sold  for  the  equivalent  of  the  conventional  "song",  and  afterward  yield- 
ed large  fortunes  when  worked  to  a  greater  depth.  However,  Ward  has  been 
a  permanent  camp  from  the  day  of  its  birth,  and  is  to-day  an  important 
producer  in  Boulder  County.  Among  the  better-known  Boulder  mining- 
towns  and  camps  that  have  had  their  rise  and  decline  during  the  last  forty 
years  are  Salina,  Jamestown,  Sugar  Loaf,  and  Crisman. 

One  of  the  many  metallurgical  processes  that  were  applied  in  the  Boul- 
der District  in  years  past  was  that  of  the  "Boyd  Smelting  Works,"  estab- 
lished at  Boulder  City  in  1874.  This  plant  drew  its  supply  of  material 
largely  from  the  telluride-mines  at  Sunshine,  so  long  as  they  afforded  any, 
although  it  also  handled  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores  from  other  sec- 
tions. The  concern  was  small,  having  a  capacity  of  only  fifteen  tons  in 
twenty-four  hours,  but  which  probably  was  adequate  to  the  demands.  It 
treated  mineral  carrying  values  as  low  as  $50  to  the  ton. 

Merely  a  passing  mention  of  Boulder  County's  coal  measures  is  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  their  importance,  but  it  is  all  that  may  be  attempted 
here.  The  early  settlers  of  the  county  found  and  freely  made  use  of  out- 
croppings  of  coal,  and  the  fuel  has  been  mined  ever  since.  In  1870,  the 
county  was  visited  and  examined  carefully  by  Professor  F.  V.  Hayden  when 
he  was  engaged  in  explorations  for  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
and  its  coal  measures  then  were  pronounced  by  him  to  be  of  great  extent 
and  value.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  still  further  developed,  and 
their  output  now  is  worth  far  more  than  all  the  metallic  products  of  the 
county. 

The  industry  of  mining  for  metal  in  Boulder  County  has  in  recent  years 
been  more  concerned  with  the  production  of  tungsten  ores  than  with  that 
of  gold  and  silver.  While  the  existence  of  tungsten  in  the  county  was 
known  and  it  had  received  some  attention  prior  to  1904,  it  was  not  until 
that  year  that  the  mineral  was  mined  to  any  noteworthy  extent.  As  the 
demand  for  tungsten  was  increasing  in  the  United  States  about  that  time, 
exploitation  of  tlie  easily  workable  veins  of  the  ore  in  Boulder  County  then 
was  begun.  The  earlier  shipments  of  tungsten  concentrates  were  made  to 
Germany,  where  they  brought  as  high  as  $600  per  ton.  In  1906,  consign- 
ments to  manufacturers  of  steel  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States 
gave  returns  up  to  $400  per  ton.  With  the  decreased  activity  in  the  steel 
industry  in  1907-08  there  was  a  lighter  demand  for  tungsten,  and  the  price 
fell  to  $350  and  $300  per  ton.  The  production  of  the  ore  in  Boulder  County 
fell  off  as  the  market  values  declined,  and  was  at  a  minimum  in  1908. 
Nearly  all  the  large  deposits  of  the  mineral  now  are  owned  by  eastern 
makers  of  steel,  and  the  ores  are  concentrated  in  mills  erected  on  or  adja- 
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cent  to  the  properties.  The  outlook  for  the  industry  is  good,  as  the  increas- 
ing use  of  ferro-tungsten  alloys  is  hound  to  cause  a  steady  demand  for  tungs- 
ten concentrates. 

Lying  south  and  southwest  of  the  Clear  Creek  District  there  is  a  section 
of  country  that  is  mountainous,  excepting  certain  broad  areas  of  arable 
and  fertile  land,  in  which  gold  was  found  in  the  summer  of  1859,  next 
after  its  discovery  in  the  Clear  Creek  and  Boulder  districts.  When  this 
extension  of  the  mining-field  was  made,  those  districts  were  crowded  by  the 
multitude  of  fortune-seekers  that  had  come  into  the  "Pike's  Peak  Dig- 
gings" since  the  middle  of  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  a  great  majoritj- 
had  been  unable  to  locate  claims  that  possessed  any  value  whatever.  Thou- 
sands of  these  now  stampeded  into  the  fresh  localities. 

Of  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  this  field,  of  the  development  and  rich- 
ness of  its  placers,  of  the  rise  of  "cities"  upon  the  sites  of  the  original  camps, 
and  of  the  coincident  decline  of  activities  and  towns  therein,  the  story  has 
been  told  upon  other  pages  of  this  history.  The  eastern  part  of  the  section 
became  known  as  the  "South  Park  District",  in  which  some  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  South  Platte  Piiver  have  their  sources;  and  the  western, 
drained  by  westward-flowing  streams,  as  the  "Breckenridge  District".  Min- 
ing in  both  during  the  pioneer  period  mainly  was  confined  to  placer-work, 
the  methods  being  the  same  as  those  followed  in  the  Clear  Creek  and  Boul- 
der districts ;  and  in  later  times,  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried 
on,  it  has  been  largely  so. 

These  districts  have  not,  since  the  culmination  of  placer-prosperity 
in  them,  been  the  scenes  of  many  events  in  mining  that  are  of  historical  in- 
terest. At  the  outbreak  of  our  Civil  War,  by  which  time  the  decline  of  sur- 
face-mining in  both  had  set  in,  a  large  number  of  the  miners,  who,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  thousands  of  their  brethren  in  the  other  districts,  had 
laid  down  their  tools  to  take  up  the  musket.  Most  of  them  returned  to  their 
native  States,  there  to  take  sides  in  the  great  conflict;  but  others  enlisted 
in  Colorado's  military  organizations  for  service  in  behalf  of  the  "Union. 

In  1863,  there  was  a  partial  revival  of  placer-work  in  the  Breckenridge 
District,  where,  according  to  a  report  that  was  generally  believed,  John 
Shook,  formerly  a  miner  in  California,  working  in  a  large  accumulation  of 
gravel  in  the  bed  of  Gold  Eun,  from  early  in  that  year  until  1868,  washed 
out  gold  to  the  value  of  about  $500,000.  He  was  also  credited  with  having 
found  in  the  district  at  that  time  some  gold-bearing  lodes.  But  no  impor- 
tant discovery  of  ore  in  place  was  made  iu  the  district  until  the  year  1878, 
when  rich  deposits  of  silver-bearing  mineral  were  revealed.  This  ore  was 
similar  to  that  which  had  already  been  developed  at  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Leadville,  and  large  bodies  of  it  were  opened  where  now  stands  the 
village  of  Eobinson.  These  were  worked  with  great  profit  up  to  the  year 
1890,  at  which  time  the  character  of  the  ore  changed  into  the  lean  and  more 
complex  pyritous  mineral,  which  could  not  then  be  worked  with  profit.  The 
Eobinson  mine,  alone,  was  said  in  the  meantime  to  have  produced  values  to 
the  amount  of  $6,0.00,000,  mostly  in  silver  and  lead.  However,  mining  the 
lean  sulphide  ores  has  been  made  profitable  since  that  period  liy  concentrat- 
ing them  laefore  shipment.  Summit  County,  which  embraces  the  Brecken- 
ridge District,  has  gained  the  reputation  of  having  within  its  borders  a 
greater  number  of  concentrating  mills  than  any  other  section  of  equal  size 
in  the  State.    In  recent  years  the  district  has  enjoyed  a  share  of  the  general 
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prosperity  that  has  prevailed  throughout  Colorado;  and,  as  there  is  still 
a  large  section  of  the  couiitv  largely  undeveloped,  the  outlook  for  future 
mining  is  excellent. 

Some  twelve  years  ago,  men  who  believed  that  the  placer  deposits  in  the 
district  had  not  been  exhausted,  but  yet  contained  gold  which,  by  the  use 
of  dredges,  could  be  mined  at  a  profit  if  the  work  were  done  on  a  large  scale, 
began  organizing  companies  to  acquire  suitable  areas  of  placer  land.  Each 
of  dredges,  could  he  mined  at  a  profit  if  the  work  were  done  on  a  large  and 
economical  scale,  began  organizing  comjianies  to  acquire  suitable  areas  of 
placer  land.  Each  of  several  of  these  companies  now  hold  extensive  tracts 
of  such  ground.  Dredges  were  installed  and  put  to  work  after  the  manner 
of  California  practice  for  the  same  purpose,  and  have  proved  profitable.  This 
system  overcame  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  a  shortage  of  water,  which  al- 
ways has  been  more  or  less  a  drawback  to  the  ordinary  method  of  placer-min- 
ing in  that  district.  Taken  altogether,  the  success  of  the  Breckenridge 
dredges  is  such  as  to  arouse  interest  in  the  possibilities  that  might  follow 
the  introduction  of  the  system  into  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  placers  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Breckenridge  are  noted 
for  the  large  nuggets  and  other  fine  specimens  of  free  gold  which  have  been 
found  in  them.  These  have  not  been  excelled  in  beauty  of  crystalline  struc- 
ture, and,  aside  from  their  intrinsic  value,  they  are  eagerly  sought  by  min- 
eralogists because  of  that  quality.  In  the  season  of  1901-02,  one  of  the 
Breckenridge  dredges  brought  up  a  nugget  weighing  twenty-eight  ounces, 
and  having  a  money-value  of  $500. 

Xext  after  the  discoveries  that  resulted  in  the  rise  of  the  South  Park 
and  Breckenridge  districts  were  those  made  in  1860  in  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  mountain  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River.  The  history  of  mining  in 
this  locality,  which  is  a  part  of  Lake  County,  and  in  which  the  city  of  Lead- 
ville  is  situated,  might  be  subdivided  into  that  of  three  distinct  epochs.  The 
duration  of  the  first  of  these  would  cover  only  a  few  years ;  the  second  and 
more  brilliant  would  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  year  1877  and  to  hare 
ended  with  the  panic-year  of  1893 ;  and  the  third  would  date  from  that  time 
of  reverses,  the  effects  of  which  in  Colorado  long  have  been  things  of  the 
past. 

In  the  first,  the  exciting  and  romantic  drama  of  California  Gulch  was 
enacted.  While  the  number  of  embryo  and  other  miners  that  had  swarmed 
into  the  South  Park  and  Breckenridge  districts  in  the  previous  year  was 
large,  that  of  the  host  that  hastened  to  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  River,  when 
news  of  what  had  been  found  there  had  reached  the  older  mining-camps  and 
also  to  the  towns  in  the  lowland,  was  still  greater.  But  after  a  brief  period 
of  remarkable  opulence  in  the  new  diggings,  the  flare  of  California.  Gulch 
began  to  wane :  and  before  tlie  middle  of  that  decade  it  had  become  a  dim 
and  flickering  light.  In  no  other  part  of  Colorado  has  there  ever  been 
placers  so  rich  as  were  many  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
in  18G0  and  'Gl.  Practically  all  of  the  gold  that  was  produced  there  in  the 
first  epoch  was  taken  from  placers.  A  few  gold-bearing  lodes  were  discov- 
ered, the  more  promising  of  which  was  that  of  the  "Printer  Boy" ;  but  in  the 
times  of  the  "boom"  no  satisfactory  returns  came  from  attempts  to  work 
them,  as  there  were  no  better  means  of  doing  so  than  those  in  use  in  the 
older  districts.  Furthermore,  the  geological  formations  in  the  locality  were 
quite  different  from  those  in  cither  the  Clear  Creek  or  the  Boulder  section. 
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However,  California  Gulch  and  its  environs  did  not  become  entirely  de- 
serted, although  the  population  of  the  whole  district,  which,  in  the  heyday 
of  its  prosperity  probably  numbered  some  ten  thousands,  had,  by  the  spring 
of  1866,  dwindled  to  less  than  four  hundred,  most  of  whom  had  in  the  mean- 
time continued  lonesomely  to  hunt  for  gold  in  the  scenes  of  the  former 
feverish  and  enthusiastic  activity.  The  rewards  obtained  by  these  were 
small,  and  the  total  thereof  cut  no  important  figure  in  the  Territory's  min- 
ing statistics  of  that  time.  In  this  manner  the  affairs  of  the  district  drifted 
along  to  the  end  of  that  decade  and  far  into  the  next.  Of  the  conditions  in 
the  locality  in  1870  we  may  judge  from  the  result  of  the  Federal  Census  of 
tliat  year,  which  enumerated  in  the  whole  of  Lake  County,  which  then  was 
of  immense  area,  only  522  white  persons.  These,  or  others,  who  took  their 
places,  kept  a  little  life  in  the  district  until  the  advent  of  the  second  epoch. 
But  some  of  them  must  have  been  reduced  to  rather  hard  straits  in  the  last 
year  of  the  first,  for  the  total  value  of  the  gold  produced  in  the  district  in 
1876  was  said  to  have  been  only  $20,000. 

The  district  had  been  visited  in  1865  by  an  expert  prospector  named 
W.  H.  Stevens,  who  was  said  to  have  been  in  previous  years  a  miner  for  cop- 
per on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  After  making  some  examination 
of  the  various  minerals  of  the  locality  he  departed.  Returning  to  Colorado 
eight  years  later,  Stevens  again  went  to  California  Gulch,  in  the  summer  of 
1873,  when  he  found  reasons  for  suspecting  the  existence  of  silver  in  the 
district.  But  during  the  next  two  years  his  time  and  attention  mainly  waa 
given  to  preparations  for  mining  placer  gold  by  the  hydraulic  process,  which 
required  extensive  construction-work. 

The  miners  in  the  district  had  from  the  beginning  been  bothered  by  a 
heavy  sand,  that  lodged  in  and  obstructed  their  sluices;  and  also  by  boul- 
ders that  were  unduly  heavy  for  their  size,  and  which,  with  difficulty,  they 
moved  out  of  their  way.  But  no  one  had  thought  that  either  carried  any- 
thing of  value.  While  engaged  with  his  ditch  and  flumes,  in  1873,  Stevens 
examined  the  sand  and  boulders,  and  took  portions  of  them  for  assay.  The 
analysis  proved  them  to  consist  of  rich  silver-bearing  lead  carbonate — the 
kind  of  ore  that  was  destined  soon  to  make  the  district  world-famous.  In 
June,  1874,  Stevens  and  A.  B.  Wood,  a  metallurgist,  who  had  become  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  hj'draulic-mining  enterprise,  while  searching  for  the 
sources  of  the  sand  and  boulders,  in  place,  discovered  in  an  elevation  upon 
the  southward  side  of  California  Gulch  and  a  mile  or  so  above  the  site  of 
Leadville,  a  deposit  of  the  mineral,  samples  of  which  were  found  by  assay 
to  contain  silver  in  the  ratio  of  from  twenty  to  forty  ounces  to  the  ton  of 
ore.  Stevens  and  Wood  now  located  three  claims  at  the  scene  of  the  discov- 
ery, and  which  subsequently  constituted  the  "Rock  Mine". 

The  partners  kept  this  discovery,  as  well  as  the  results  of  their  assays, 
to  themselves,  and  did  nothing  further  in  the  direction  of  silver-mining 
until  the  winter  of  1875-76,  when  they  put  several  men  at  work  on  the 
claims  in  uncovering  the  deposit  of  ore,  which,  in  outward  appearance, 
was  a  blackish  rock,  and  gave  no  promise  whatever  to  anyone  unfamiliar 
with  such  silver-bearing  mineral.  The  workmen  were  told  that  the  ore 
was  supposed  to  contain  lead,  and  that  it  might  carry  enough  of  that  metal 
to  make  its  mining  profitable.  But  the  significance  of  tlie  operations  could 
not  long  be  kept  a  secret  from  those  upon  the  ground.  Later  in  1876, 
several  "outsiders"  including  two  of  the  men  who  had  worked  for  the  dis- 
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coverers  in  the  previous  winter,  found  similar  deposits  and  staked  out 
claims  upon  them;  and  Stevens  and  Wood  located  three  more  claims, 
which  eventually  were  developed  into  the  "Iron",  "Dome",  and  "Bull's- 
eye"  mines.  But  even  these  proceedings  attracted  no  attention  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  locality,  and  not  much  among  the  thin  population  that  still 
lingered  in  it,  as  staking  and  digging  by  prospectors  did  not  always  fore- 
shadow the  coming  of  great  things.  The  only  silver  produced  in  the  dis- 
trict up  to  the  close  of  that  year  was  that  taken  from  a  small  shipment  of 
ore  from  their  discovery-claims  by  Stevens  and  Wood  to  St.  Louis  for 
smelting,  the  returns  from  which  confirmed  all  that  their  assay  had 
promised. 

It  is  probable  that  Stevens  and  Wood  were  not  the  only  men  who 
had  known,  before  1876,  that  silver  existed  in  the  district.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  Maurice  Hayes,  an  assayer,  stated  a  fact  when  he,  in  after- 
times,  asserted  that  he  had  analyzed,  on  his  own  account,  samples  of  the 
lead  carbonates  some  time  before  Stevens  and  Wood  had  made  their  first 
assay,  and  had  found  them  rich  in  silver.  Another  claimant  to  such  prece- 
dence was  a  man  named  Durham,  who,  also,  had  probability  on  his  side. 
But  as  neither  of  these  followed  his  alleged  discovery  by  any  attempt  at 
development,  their  claims,  assuming  them  to  be  tnie,  should  not  be  held 
to  affect  the  title  of  Stevens  and  Wood  to  the  distinction  of  having  been 
the  founders  of  the  great  Carbonate  Camp,  at  the  head  of  the  Arkansas 
River. 

The  first  outside  interest  in  the  revelations  was  caused  by  reports  of 
a  strike  made  in  the  winter  of  1876-77  by  three  brothers  named  Gallagher, 
who  were  among  those  who  had  located  claims  in  the  preceding  summer 
and  autumn.  Induced  by  what  they  had  heard,  several  hundreds  of  men 
entered  the  district  in  the  spring  of  1877,  and  were  followed  later  in  that 
year  by  several  hundreds  more.  Some  of  these  soon  were  in  possession  of 
claims  that  presently  were  developed  into  very  productive  mines ;  and  in  June 
the  beginning  was  made  of  a  town,  that  was  incorporated  and  organized 
as  the  "City  of  Leadville"  in  the  following  January,  at  which  time  it  had 
a  population  of  about  three  hundred.  However,  the  year  1877  was  one 
of  preparation  rather  than  of  the  production  of  large  actual  results.  But 
in  1878  the  district's  extraordinary  richness  in  silver  was  abundantly 
demonstrated,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  eager  for  gainful  op- 
portunities, streamed  into  it  by  thousands,  some  of  whom  swarmed  in  the 
streets  of  the  new  city  while  others  scattered- over  the  hills  and  into  the 
gulches  around  it. 

The  fame  of  the  locality  rapidly  spread  far  abroad,  and  before  1880 
the  district  had  become  the  foremost  of  Colorado's  mining-centers.  The 
brilliance  of  the  early  part  of  this  epoch  in  its  history  was  emphasized  by 
the  swiftness  with  which  great  fortunes  were  accumulated  and  by  the  me- 
teoric careers  of  some  of  the  men  who  acquired  them,  who  were  elevated 
from  penury  and  obscurity  to  affluence  and  prominence  within  a  few 
months. 

Among  the  more  productive  of  the  mines  of  early  development  were 
the  "Little  Pittsburgh"  and  the  "Robert  E.  Lee",  the  latter  excelling  all 
others.  In  the  first  three  months  of  systematic  mining  it  yielded  $495,- 
000 ;  and  in  one  day,  in  a  special  effort  to  establish  a  "record",  ninety-five 
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tons  of  ore,  valued  at  $118,500,  were  produced.  Only  by  the  once  noted 
Comstock  mine,  in  j^evada,  lias  this  output  ever  been  exceeded. 

Coincident  with  the  development  with  the  district's  mines  of  silver- 
bearing  lead  carbonates,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  the  production  of  these 
in  such  large  quantity  and  richness,  the  smelting  industry  in  Colorado 
was  placed  upon  a  firm  and  enduring  basis.  From  1877  to  about  1903, 
in  which  the  industry  attained  its  greatest  magnitude  in  our  State,  its 
methods  of  treating  ore  grew  in  favor  and  were  employed  in  nearly  every 
mineral-bearing-  section  of  Colorado.  By  reason  of  the  ready  accessibility 
of  lead-silver  ores,  Leadville  took  the  lead  in  smelting  early  in  that  period. 

In  1880,  the  Leadville  District  was  shocked  financially  by  the  collapse 
of  the  Little  Pittsburgh  Company.  This  was  the  first  conspicuous  in- 
stance of  failure  due  to  over-capitalization  and  a  desire  for  heavy  divi- 
dends without  having  adequate  underground  development  to  ascertain  the 
continuity  of  the  ore  bodies.  This  financial  disaster,  together  with  some 
others,  due  to  like  causes,  and  that  soon  followed,  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  mining  industry  at  Leadville,  and  checked 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  had  done  so  much  to  forward  tlie  interests  of 
the  district,  which  suffered  from  these  effects  for  several  years.  With  the 
steady  decline  in  the  value  of  silver  from  early  in  the  ''80s  there  was  a 
corresponding  depression  at  Leadville,  as  well  as  in  the  other  camps  de- 
pendent mainly  on  the  white  metal,  and  which  reached  its  extremity  in 
the  year  1893,  terminating  the  second  epoch  in  the  district's  history. 

It  was  supposed  bj'  some  that,  with  the  unprecedently  low  price  of  sil- 
ver and  the  previous  depletion  of  the  bodies  of  lead  carbonates,  Lead- 
ville now  would  fall  into  decay  and  perhaps  become  an  abandoned  mining- 
camp.  But  the  situation  was  faced  bravely  bj'  the  community,  and  the 
conditions  in  the  district  were  readjusted.  Unusually  large  deposits  of 
complex  sulphide  ores  were  uncovered,  and  of  which  a  heavy  tonnage  since 
]ias  been  mined  regularly.  Ownership  of  some  of  the  early  producers  has 
passed  to  stronger  corporate  organizations,  and  such  consolidations  have 
been  followed  by  extensive  and  profitable  exploration  of  new  territorj',  by 
sinking  and  tunneling.  However,  it  is  witli  the  operation  and  further 
development  of  mines  yielding  the  sulphide  mineral  that  Leadville  prin- 
cipally is  concerned  at  the  present  time,  and  from  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  district's  output,  which  now  exceeds  $5,000,000  annually,  is  de- 
rived. 

The  production  of  zinc  has  become  an  important  feature  of  mining 
at  Leadville  during  the  current  period.  The  complex  sulphide  ores  carry- 
ing that  metal,  as  well  as  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  are  treated  successfully 
by  various  methods  of  concentration.  These  ores  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  none  of  their  metallic  contents  would  alone  be  of  value  sufficient  to 
defray  the  cost  of  mining  and  milling,  but  the  aggregate  value  of  the  four 
makes  the  processes  profitable. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  mining  men  that  the  Leadville  District  still  has 
great  future  possibilities,  and  therefore  that  it  will  continue  productive 
for  many  years.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  has  absorbed  attention 
heretofore,  to  the  neglect  of  some  of  the  outlying  parts.  Should  the  latter 
prove  to  contain  ore  commensurate  in  value  with  the  present  indications, 
the  district  will  have  a  long  period  of  activity  ia  mining. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  discoveries  of  lead  carbonates  at  the  liead  of 
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the  Arkansas  Eiver,  prospectors  geuerall_y  had  given  little  or  no  attention 
to  any  minerals  that  did  not  show  silver  or  gold  more  or  less  plainl3^ 
But  the  revelations  from  the  outwardh'  unpromising  material  that  gave 
rise  to  Leadville  suggested  to  some  of  the  wiser  heads  among  them  that 
valuable  ores  in  forms  heretofore  unfamiliar  might  be  discovered  by 
studying  geological  conditions  and  giving  attention  to  a  greater  variety  of 
minerals.  The  lessons  learned  in  the  mines  at  Leadville  were  supple- 
mented by  the  publication,  in  1879,  of  Hayden's  report  of  his  geological 
surveys  in  Colorado,  which  had  been  made  in  a  most  thorough  and  scien- 
tific manner,  and  in  illustration  of  the  results  the  report  was  accompanied 
by  accurate  geological  maps  that  indicated  probable  locations  of  mineral 
bodies  of  various  kinds.  It  was  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Hayden's  report  and  his  maps,  in  combination  with  the  new  ideas  which 
Leadville  had  put  into  the  minds  of  prospectors,  that  the  Aspen  country 
was  explored  and  its  rich  mineral  deposits  discovered,  this  having  been 
a  direct  result  of  systematic  work  instead  of  haphazard  prospecting  such 
as  formerly  had  been  the  general  rule. 

In  1879,  having  noted  the  similarity  of  the  mineral  formations  at 
Leadville  to  some  which,  according  to  Hayden's  report  and  as  indicated 
upon  his  maps,  had  been  seen  near  the  head  of  the  Eoaring  Fork  of  the 
Grand  Eiver,  an  exploring  party  organized  by  Charles  Bennett  and  Walter 
S.  Clark  made  a  prospecting  trip  into  that  section.  About  the  same  time, 
another  group  of  mine-hunters,  in  which  were  Smith  Steele  and  P.  W. 
Pratt,  entered  the  same  district  on  a  like  mission.  Doubtless  many  other 
prospectors,  working  along  the  old  lines,  had  been  there;  yet,  so  far  as 
there  is  any  record,  none  had  found  anything  that  was  worth  the  trouble. 
But  the  results  of  these  expeditions  were  represented  by  the  location,  upon 
Aspen,  West  Aspen  and  Smuggler  mountains,  of  a  number  of  claims,  some 
of  which  subsequently  were  developed  into  mines  of  great  value. 

These  discoveries  were  made  in  June  and  July  (1879),  and  wide 
publicity  was  given  them  shortly  afterward.  The  circumstances  that  had 
followed  the  developments  at  Leadville  now  were  repeated.  Prospectors, 
miners,  investors,  merchants,  speculators,  and  all  the  various  others  to 
whom  the  conditions  in  a  new  mining-field  were  irresistibly  attractive, 
poured  into  the  district  literally  as  a  sti'eam.  Sites  for  two  towns — "Ute 
City"  and  "Roaring  Fork  City" — were  platted  immediately,  but  both 
projects  failed  to  be  accepted  by  the  people.  The  town  of  Aspen,  founded 
in  the  next  year,  became  the  metropolis  of  the  district.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  scene  of  the  activities  that  ensued  was  accessible  during  the  next 
eight  years  only  by  rough  wagon-trails,  that  in  many  places  were  perilous 
to  both  man  and  beast,  the  district  flourished  apace  in  the  meantime;  and 
after  the  completion  of  a  branch  of  the  Denver  &  Eio  Grande  Railway 
from  Glenwood  Springs  to  Aspen,  in  Xovember,  1887,  its  prosperity  was 
accelerated  to  a  high  pitch,  despite  the  declining  value  of  silver,  so  rich 
were  its  mines. 

The  history  of  the  Aspen  District  is  similar  to  that  of  every  other 
silver-producing  section  in  Colorado — a  period  of  affluence  prior  to  1893 
and  depression  after  that  year.  From  1886  to  1893,  Aspen  grew  from  a 
town  of  3,000  people  into  a  beautiful  mountain-city  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  11,000.  Thousands  of  miners  were  employed  at  high  wages,  many 
of  the  mines  were  paying  large  dividends,  the  town  was  provided  with  all 
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modern  municipal  improvements,  and  the  city  bade  fair  to  continue  to 
grow  and  flourish.  As  at  Leadville,  great  fortunes  came  to  some  men 
suddenl}'.  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  a  claim 
upon  which  the  owner  had  not  done  the  assessment-work  required  by  law. 
The  original  title  thus  having  been  forfeited,  the  claim  was  relocated  by 
others,  to  whom  it  yielded  $600,000  in  two  months. 

By  far  the  most  productive  property  in  the  Aspen  district  was  the 
famous  "Mollie  Gibson  Mine",  which  won  the  distinction  of  being  the 
richest  silver-mine  known  in  modern  times,  surpassing  the  records  of  all 
others  in  tlie  high  value  of  its  ore  and  in  the  regularity  and  amount  of 
its  dividends.  The  average  silver-contents  of  its  ore  during  the  greater 
part  of  its  period  of  prosperity  was  about  600  ounces  per  ton,  some  car- 
loads of  the  mineral  yielding  net  returns  ranging  from  $60,000  to 
$115,000. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  value  of  metals  produced  in  the  Aspen- 
District  prior  to  the  collapse  of  the  silver  market  in  1893  was  about  $44,- 
000,000,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  output  having  consisted  of  lead  and  sil- 
ver, as  but  little  gold  ever  was  found  in  that  field.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  with  a  more  favorable  market  for  silver  the  mines  of  Aspen  again 
would  become  large  producers.  It  is  probable  that  in  no  other  district 
in  the  State  have  mines  been  developed  more  scientifically  than  were 
these,  in  which  work  many  great  tunnels  were  driven.  In  late  years  and  up 
to  the  present  time  the  attention  of  prospectors  in  the  districts  has  been 
devoted  to  search  for  gold-bearing  ore,  .and  which  recently  met  with  a 
measure  of  success,  although  the  mineral  may  prove  generally  to  be  of  low 
grade.  However,  as  some  of  the  ore  has  been  found  amenable  to  concen- 
tration, there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the  district  may  become  an  important 
producer  of  gold,  as  it  has  ready  means  of  transportation  and  excellent 
facilities  for  supplying  power. 

The  mountainous  area  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Colorado  long  has 
been  known  as  "the  San  Juan  Country",  but  usually  is  referred  to  simply 
as  "the  San  Juan".  The  term,  which  we  have  taken  over  from  our  Mex- 
ican neighbors  in  New  Mexico,  is  not  applied  to  any  well-defined  district, 
but  is  found  convenient  as  an  off-hand  designation  of  that  portion  of  the 
State.  The  appellation  was  derived  from  the  name  of  the  San  Juan 
River — so  called  from  early  Spanish  times — headwaters  of  which  together 
with  several  of  its  tributaries  drain  the  southern  slope  of  that  section 
of  Colorado. 

A  small  company  of  American  prospectors  ventured  into  the  San  Juan 
country  in  1860,  and  perhaps  with  some  knowledge  of  the  old  reports  of 
discoveries  of  gold  said  to  have  been  made  there  by  a  Spanish  party  from 
Santa  Fe  about  one  hundred  years  before.  But  our  jn-ospectors  of  thai 
year  accomplished  nothing  of  importance.  After  having  endured  the  hard- 
ships imposed  by  the  severe  winter  of  1860-61,  and  being  menaced  by  Ute 
Indians,  who  were  hostile  to  such  au  invasion  of  their  range,  the  part}' 
withdrew  without  having  gained  anything  of  much  value  excepting  experi- 
ence. Although  other  explorations  in  that  direction  by  Colorado  prospect- 
ors at  various  times  later  in  the  '60s,  the  country  remained  practically  un- 
occupied b}'  our  miners  until  the  year  1870,  when  deposits  of  ores  bearing 
the  precious  metals  were  discovered.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  many 
of  the  mines  in  the  vicinitj'  of  Silverton  which  have  since  proved  valuable 
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were  located  at  this  time.  The  results  of  these  and  of  subsequent  discov- 
eries have  contributed  millions  to  the  total  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead 
produced  in   Colorado. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  all  imperfectly  developed  mining-districts,  only 
ore  of  comparatively  high  grade  was  handled  in  the  early  days  of  the  San 
Juan.  Mineral  containing  values  less  than  $100  per  ton  seldomly  could  be 
dealt  with  at  a  profit,  and  therefore  the  output  of  the  entire  district  was 
not  great  until  after  the  advent  of  the  railroad  into  it,  and  which  made 
practicable  the  shipment  of  ore  of  lower  grade  to  smelters,  elsewhere  in  the 
State.  However,  in  common  with  all  the  other  silver-producing  districts 
the  San  Juan  country  severely  felt  the  effects  of  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  silver,  and  after  1893  many  of  its  mines  were  forced  to  close. 

Although  the  pioneer  discoveries  of  precious  metals  in  the  district 
had  been  those  of  gold,  silver  was  developed  in  vastly  greater  abundance 
after  the  beginning  of  active  operations  in  mining :  and  in  that  period 
general  attention  had  been  given  only  to  silver-bearing  minerals,  in  indif- 
ference to  the  probabilities  of  uncovering  ores  carrying  the  more  valuable 
metal  in  profitable  quantities.  Such  neglect  continued  until  Thomas  F. 
Walsh  found,  near  Ouray,  the  deposits  of  gold-bearing  mineral  which,  with 
some  adjacent  claims  that,  acquired  later,  he  developed  into  the  opulent 
"Camp  Bird  Mine",  a  property  that  has  yielded  fortunes  to  its  owners. 
In  consequence  of  these  and  other  revelations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ouray, 
that  town  now  is  rather  more  prominently  associated  with  the  production 
of  gold  than  with  that  of  silver. 

The  Telluride  section  of  the  San  Juan  country  is  contiguous  to  that 
in  which  Silverton  and  Ouray  are  situated.  The  first  successful  search  for 
gold  and  silver  in  the  former  locality  occurred  in  1875,  when  locations 
were  made  upon  a  vein  destined  to  become  famous  in  later  years  as  the 
basis  of  the  valuable  properties  now  owned  by  the  "Smuggler-Union  Mining 
Company".  However,  mining  operations  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Telluride 
were  retarded  for  several  3"ears  by  the  lack  of  easy  means  of  transportations, 
the  methods  therefor  in  the  meantime  being  those  of  the  wagon  and  of  the 
pack-animal.  But  after  a  branch  of  the  Denver  &  Eio  Grande  Railway  Sys- 
tem was  extended  to  the  town,  in  1890,  development  was  rapid  and  the 
mineral  output  steadily  increased  in  that  year  and  the  next,  after  which 
the  tide  turned  the  other  way.  The  value  of  the  annual  production  of  met- 
als in  San  Jliguel  County,  of  which  Telluride  is  the  county  seat,  is  said 
now  to  be  above  $3,000,000. 

The  town  of  Rico,  the  county  seat  of  Dolores  County,  is  the  center 
of  another  mineralized  area  of  the  San  Juan.  The  rise  of  the  town  was 
due  to  the  discovery,  about  the  year  1879,  of  rich  oxidized  silver-ore,  on  Xig- 
ger  Baby  Hill,  an  adjacent  elevation.  The  output  of  the  Rico  mines  large- 
ly was  of  silver ;  but  in  late  years  the  section  has  not  been  so  prosperous  as 
in  previous  times.  Two  causes  were  combined  in  producing  this  result: 
one  of  which  was  the  comparatively  small  extent  of  the  smeltable  ore-bod- 
ies, and  the  other  the  great  shrinkage  in  the  market  value  of  the  white 
metal.  By  the  year  1900,  the  production  of  ore  had  become  reduced  to  an 
occasional  car-load  shipped  by  leasers  working  in  parts  of  the  older  and 
larger  mines.  A  consolidation  of  practically  all  the  mines  in  the  locality 
that  still  were  of  any  promise  was  effected  in  1902,  under  the  ownership  of 
a  corporation  styled  the  "United  Rico  Mines  Company".     Since  that  time. 
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tliis  company  has  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in  endeavors  to  find  a 
satisfactory  process  for  treating  complex  and  extremely  refractory  ores 
contained  in  the  mines.  Should  tlie  company  succeed  in  devising  the 
methods  required  for  a  profitable  handling  of  this  ore,  mining  again  will 
become  active  at  Rico. 

On  the  northeastern  border  of  the  San  Juan  country  stands  the  town 
of  Creede,  the  neighborhood  of  vihich  was  the  scene  of  mining  operations 
that  were  of  commanding  importance  during  the  brief  period  from  early 
in  1890  to  1893,  and  also,  until  the  bottom  of  the  silver-market  fell  out, 
the  most  spectacular  known  in  the  State  since  the  early  days  of  Leadville. 
But  little  or  nothing  had  been  Icnown  of  the  locality  prior  to  1890.  In 
1891,  mining  operations  in  it  were  at  their  height,  a  railroad  had  been 
constructed  into  the  camp,  and  heavy  shipments  of  high-grade  ore  were 
contributing  lavishly  to  the  wealth  of  the  State.  But  the  other  side  of 
the  picture  shows  that  in  1893  the  exodus  of  discouraged  miners  was  almost 
as  great  in  number  as  that  of  the  influx  two  years  before. 

Mining  conditions  at  Creede  were  unique  in  some  respects.  Mineral 
discoveries  paid  well  nearly  from  the  grass-roots,  and  beside  this  favorable 
feature  the  ore  bodies  were  so  regular  and  well  defined  that  practically 
all  of  the  material  liroken  down  in  the  mines  was  pay  ore.  Mining  at 
Creede  at  the  present  time  is  such  as  may  be  made  profitable  at  the  current 
value  of  silver,  lead,  and  zinc. 

That  part  of  the  San  Juan  embraced  by  the  boundaries  of  La  Plata 
County,  of  which  Duraugo  is  the  principal  town  and  also  the  county  seat, 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  welfare  of  the  mining  industry.  It  was  in 
this  county  that  telluride  minerals  first  were  discovered  in  Colorado,  al- 
though their  nature  was  not  certainly  known  until  several  years  thereafter. 
Since  the  general  development  of  the  San  Juan  and  the  rise  of  demand  for 
reduction  works,  Durango  has  been  a  smelting  center,  and  at  present  one 
of  our  large  smelting  plants  is  in  operation  there. 

The  San  Juan  country  presents  some  very  interesting  and  unusual 
natural  features.  Its  topography  is,  upon  the  whole,  exceedingly  rugged 
and  precipitous ;  and  in  long-past  geological  ages  its  area  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  landslides  of  enormous  proportions.  In  our  winter  seasons  im- 
mense slides  of  snow  occur,  and  often  occasion  serious  losses  of  life  and 
property.  Because  of  the  extremely  rough  character  of  the  country,  mining 
operations  are  to  a  great  extent  carried  on  by  tunneling,  and  much  of  the 
local  transportation  to  and  from  the  mines  is  by  aerial  wire-rope  tram- 
ways. Water-power  is  abundant,  and  is  utilized  for  supplying  electricity 
to  many  of  the  mines  and  mills  for  the  purposes  of  power  and  lighting. 
The  counti-y  invites  mining  upon  a  large  scale,  but  requires  the  investment 
of  considerable  capital  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results.  Some  of  the 
State's  most  noted  mines  are  located  in  the  San  Juan.  Excepting  certain 
localities  in  which  the  deposits  of  metallic  minerals  were  confined  to  nar- 
row limits,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  that  section  of  Colorado 
will  not  be  profitably  mined  for  many  years  to  come. 

Almost  coincident  in  time  with  the  mineral  revelations  made  at  Creede 
rumors  of  discoveries  of  gold  in  a  locality  near  the  westward  base  of  Pike's 
Peak  reached  the  mining-districts  and  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  lowlands 
along  the  foot-hills.  The  reader  may  recall  that  the  multitudes  of  for- 
tune-seekers that  came  to  our  mountains  in  1859  and  '60  previously  had 
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understood  that  the  gold-diggings  to  which  they  were  bound  were  "at  Pike's 
Peak",  and  that  "Pike's  Peak  or  Bust"  tersely  expressed  the  sentiment  that 
prevailed  among  the  great  throngs.  That  one  of  the  exceptionally  rich 
gold-camps  that  the  world  has  known  subsequently  shovild  be  located  within 
the  scope  of  the  morning  shadow  of  that  great  landmark  seems  much  like 
a  designed  fulfillment  of  the  expectations  of  our  early  pioneers.  During 
the  original  "Pike's  Peak  Excitement"  no  gold  was  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  that  majestic  mountain,  the  diggings  nearest  thereto  having 
been  those  in  the  South  ParJv.  P>ut  the  next  generation  witnessed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  greatest  gold-district  in  America,  and  which  lies  only  a  few 
miles  beyond  the  historic  goal  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  who  flocked 
across  the  plains  a  half-century  ago. 

The  earliest  known  discovery  of  gold-bearing  mineral  in  that  locality, 
through  which  flows  a  small  stream  that  in  a  previoi;s  time  had  been 
named  "Cripple  Creek",  was  made  by  T.  H.  Lowe,  formerly  a  member  of 
Hayden's  surveying  corps,  who,  in  1874,  found  there  some  rich  float.  Pros- 
pecting parties  organized  by  him  examined  the  gulches  and  the  outcrop- 
pings  and  also  mad'e  a  few  shaft-openings,  some  of  which  still  may  be 
seen  on' properties  that  are  rich  and  well  developed  mines.  Wliile  a  little 
gold-bearing  mineral  was  found  in  place  by  Lowe  and  his  associates,  their 
prospecting  produced  no  practical  results,  and  the  effective  discoveries  were 
left  to  be  made  by  more  fortunate  men. 

Ten  years  passed  before  the  locality  again  was  brought  into  puljlic 
notice.  In  the  spring  of  1884,  came  the  cheering  report  that  an  obscure  pros- 
pector, known  by  the  sobriquet  of  "Chicken  Bill",  had  made  a  great  strike 
back  of  Pike's  Peak.  The  usual  result  followed  at  once.  A  crowd  of  ex- 
cited and  hopeful  men  hurried  into  the  scene  of  the  new  discovery,  which 
was  christened  the  "Mount  Pisgah  Mining  District".  But  after  a  few  weeks 
had  passed  without  any  of  the  newcomers  flnding  even  a  trace  of  gold. 
Chicken  Bill  was  charged  with  having  "salted"  his  diggings  with  intention 
to  sell  his  claim  to  some  unsuspecting  tenderfoot — an  accusation  which 
appears  to  have  been  true.  As  the  "discoverer"  now  made  himself  scarce,  a 
mob  of  angry  victims  of  his  hoax,  with  ropes  and  guns  in  hand,  began  hunt- 
ing for  him.  But  Bill  eluded  them  and  fled  the  country.  The  failure  of 
this  body  of  prospectors,  in  which  there  were  many  experienced  men,  to  de- 
tect the  presence  of  gold  in  the  district  doubtless  was  due  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  mineral,  that  later  was  found  to  be  radically  unlike  any 
other  gold-bearing  ore  known  in  Colorado. 

The  "Mount  Pisgah  District"  was  neglected  by  prospectors  during  the 
next  six  years;  and  it  so  happened  that  its  treasure  was  revealed  in  the 
seventh  by  a  man  who  was  not  of  their  calling.  In  the  summer  of  1891, 
"Bob"  Womack,  a  ranchman,  who  was  keeping  a  small  herd  of  cattle  in 
the  locality,  but  was  not  familiar  with  the  art  and  mystery  of  prospecting, 
found  an  outcropping  that  he  suspected  to  contain  gold.  Samples  of  the 
mineral  which  he  took  to  an  assa3'er  proved  to  be  rich  gold-bearing  ore.  So 
it  came  about  that  Cripple  Creek  was  discovered  by  a  ranchman,  after  both 
the  trained  geologist  and  numerous  experienced  prospectors  had  failed. 
But  Womack  never  profited  largely  by  the  subsequent  developments.  He 
came  into  possession  of  several  good  claims,  sold  them  at  fair  prices,  per- 
mitted the  proceeds  to  slip  from  his  hands,  and  died  poor,  at  Colorado 
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Springs,  in  August,  1909.  His  discovery-prospect,  having  passed  to  other 
ownership,  became  the  "Gold  King  Mine,"  in  Povertj'  Gulch. 

Xo  important  productive  development  was  made  in  the  district  until 
1892,  in  which  year  nearly  $600,000  in  gold  values  were  mined.  There- 
after the  figures  representing  the  worth  of  the  annual  output  mounted 
higher  and  higher  year  by  year;  and  a  total  of  $2,000,000  for  one  month 
has  been  achieved.  During  the  first  two  years  of  activity  the  mines  gener-, 
ally  were  developed  with  means  derived  from  their  product,  but  after  that 
time  outside  capital  was  invested  freely. 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  enthusiasm  aroused  in  Colorado  by  the 
revelations  at  Cripple  Creek,  and  the  encouragement  they  gave  the  people 
of  the  State  in  the  time  of  their  most  severe  trials.  The  new  field  af- 
forded employment  for  thousands  of  miners  from  the  silver-districts,  that 
were  brought  to  the  verge  of  despair  by  the  events  of  1893.  Within  three 
years  the  city  of  Cripple  Creek,  founded  upon  the  ground  where  Womack 
pastured  his  cattle,  became  a  community  of  ten  thousand  men,  women  and 
children,  with  railroad  connections,  daily  newspapers,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines,  water  supply,  electric  lights  and  all  the  rest.  Between  189-1: 
and  1900  several  outlying  towns  sprang  up  in  an  area  of  three  by  five 
miles  in  e.xtent,  and  of  which  Victor,  Goldfield,  Gillette,  Anaconda,  ami 
Independence  are  the  more  important. 

Cripple  Creek  has  experienced  a  few  temporary  setbacks  from  disagree- 
ments beween  miners  and  mine-owners  and  consequent  strikes  by  the  for- 
mer. The  most  deplorable  and  disastrous  of  these  occurred  in  1903,  when 
many  dastardly  acts  were  committed.  Martial  law  was  declared  and  put 
into  effect,  and  the  State  militia  occupied  the  district.  These  depressing 
and  costly  conditions  continued  for  several  months,  and  not  only  checked 
production,  but  left  bitterness  behind.  However,  a  quick  recovery  followed, 
and  Cripple  Creek  has  continued  to  hold  its  position  as  the  greatest  mining- 
camp  in  our  country. 

As  I  have  mentioned  above,  the  ores  of  the  district  are  unlike  those  of 
any  other  in  Colorado.  In  many  instances  they  consist  simply  of  the  coun- 
try rock  impregnated  with  metal,  while  in  other  districts  the  ores  exist  in 
well  defined  veins,  cutting  the  country  rock.  The  main  product  is  gold, 
although  some  silver  occurs  with  it.  The  former  usually  is  combined  with 
tellurium,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  in  the  form  of  "free"  gold.  The  metal- 
lurgy of  the  ores  has  undergone  some  change  since  they  were  first  discov- 
ered. For  some  years  from  the  beginning,  smelting  was  employed  almost 
exclusively,  the  mineral  being  shipped  to  Pueblo  and  to  Denver  for  reduc- 
tion, and  yielding  values  ranging  from  $80  to  $100  per  ton.  The  smelting 
process  continues  to  be  used  for  the  reduction  of  these  ores,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  formerly.  When  the  average  value  of  shipping-ore  declined  to 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton,  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
new  means  of  treatment,  that  would  lessen  the  cost  thereof  and  eliminate 
transportation  charges.  Various  chemical  processes  were  suggested  and 
tried,  but  chlorination  and  cyanidation  have  been  the  most  successful.  At 
the  present  time  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  Cripple  Creek's  ore-tonnage  is 
treated  by  cyanidation,  and  mineral  yielding  as  low  as  $6  per  ton  is  handled 
profitably. 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation  as  to  the  probable  duration  of 
productivity  in  the  Cripple  Creek  mines.     Some  believe  that  they  will  be 
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among  the  State's  important  gold-producers  fifty  years  hence.  The  great 
drainage  tvannel  now  under  construction  undoubtedly  will  make  it  possible 
to  extend  existing  workings  some  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  present  limits. 
As  it  is  believed  that  ore  of  good  grade  is  in  the  deeper  parts,  the  work  of 
sinking  lower  will  begin  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  tunnel. 

Any  earnest  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  mining  in  Colorado 
should  take  into  consideration  the  State's  mineral  resources  other  than  those 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead,  the  first  two  of  which  heretofore  have 
overshadowed  all  others  in  the  popular  conception  of  the  elements  of  pros- 
perity that  Xature  has  stored  underground  in  Colorado.  There  are  large 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  some  of  which  have  been  opened  and  are  mined ;  but  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  their  full  development.  Other  subterranean  re- 
sources consist  of  rare  metals  and  of  non-metallic  minerals.  The  exploita- 
tion of  the  former  of  these  is  a  matter  with  which  only  the  present  genera- 
tion has  been  concerned,  and  therefore  it  has  but  little  history.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  no  more  than  a  beginning  of  the  production  of  these  has 
been  made.  The  more  important  of  the  non-metallic  minerals  consist  of 
coal,  a  large  variety  of  building-stone,  cement-rock,  and  fire-clay — all  exist- 
ing in  great  abundance.  Most  of  us  are  not  in  the  habit  of  associating  the 
names  of  Trinidad  and  Louisville  with  large  production  of  mineral  values ; 
yet,  in  the  year  1908,  the  market-worth  of  coal  mined  at  and  near  these 
towns,  together  with  that  taken  out  elsewhere  in  the  State,  exceeded  the 
value  of  all  the  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  produced  in  Colorado  in  that 
year. 

Mining  for  rare  metals  in  the  State  has  had  its  vicissitudes  during  the 
few  years  in  which  it  has  been  in  progress.  The  period  began  in  1899, 
when  a  peculiar  yellow  mineral  was  discovered  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  State  by  Messrs.  Poulot  and  Voilleque,  of  Denver,  who  were  there  in- 
vestigating the  nature  of  a  yellow  pigment  that  long  had  been  known  to 
the  Ute  and  Navajo  Indians,  and  had  been  noticed  by  some  of  our  pioneers 
of  the  San  Juan.  About  the  same  time,  there  was  a  like  examination  of  the 
substance  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  yellow  mineral 
proved  to  be  a  urano-vanadate  of  potassium,  and  was  named  carnotite,  in 
deference  to  M.  Adolphe  Carnot. 

During  that  year  and  the  next,  many  experiments  were  made  to  de- 
termine the  best/methods  of  extracting  the  metals  uranium  and  vanadium, 
and  in  the  course  of  these  a  number  of  shipments  of  mineral  containing  them 
were  made  to  New  York  and  abroad.  Tlie  metallurgical  experiments  with 
the  material  have  not  yet  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  therefore,  al- 
though some  mills  have  been  constructed  to  operate  along  the  lines  of  vari- 
ous processes,  the  measure  of  practical  success  can  not  at  the  present  mo- 
ment be  stated  definitely. 

In  the  year  1905,  the  Colorado  State  Bureau  of  Mines  requested  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  School  of  Mines  in  a  careful  study  of  the  uranium 
and  vanadium  belt  in  the  San  Juan  from  a  scientific  and  commercial  stand- 
point. The  results  of  that  investigation  are  embodied  in  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  biennial  term  of  the  years  1895-96.  Four  well 
defined  sections  were  examined  by  representatives  of  the  School  of  Mines, 
and  which  were  designated  as  Mclntyre  Canon  (or  Snyderville),  Bock 
Creek,  Hydraulic,  and  Vixen  districts.  In  the  summer  of  1909,  further 
examinations  of  these  districts  were  made.    The  carnotite  deposits  in  south- 
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western  Colorado  are  very  extensive,  and  donlitles?  will  prove  to  be  of  cor- 
responding value. 

A  much  earlier  discovery  of  a  uranium-bearing  mineral  was  made  in 
the  Clear  Creek  District,  in  the  Wood  Lode,  near  Central  City.  This  mine 
has  produced  pitchblende  containing  a  high  percentage  of  uranium,  and  hav- 
ing strong  radioactive  properties. 

The  coal  deposits  in  Colorado  are  very  extensive,  their  limits  not  hav- 
ing yet  been  determined.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  they  are  known 
to  underlie  the  lowland  bordering  the  foot-hills  from  north  to  south ;  and 
in  the  western  they  are  widely  distributed.  Eoutt  County,  in  the  nortli- 
western  part,  an  empire  in  which  general  development  of  resources  has  just 
begun,  holds  immense  measures  of  both  bituminous  and  anthracite. 

Of  granite,  marble,  and  other  building-stone  in  Colorado  no  one  at- 
tempts to  estimate  the  quantity.  At  Silver  Plume,  at  the  head  of  Clear 
Creek,  and  at  Salida,  on  the  upper  Arkansas,  two  fine  varieties  of  granite 
are  quarried.  At  Marble,  in  Gvmnison  County,  there  has  been  opened 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  deposit  of  white  marble  in  one  mass  in 
the  world.  While  the  stone  was  of  high  quality  at  the  surface,  it  has 
become  still  better  at  greater  depth.  Its  excellence  may  be  judged  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  shipment  in  large  quantities  at  the  present  time 
for  use  in  a  public  building  in  an  Ohio  city  on  the  so"\ithward  shore  of  Lake 
Erie. 

Cement  is  now  jDroduced  in  great  bulk  at  three  places  in  Colorado — at 
Portland,  Concrete,  and  Xewoastle,  at  each  of  which  there  is  a  vast  supply 
of  raw  material.  Hydraulic  lime  and  plaster  of  paris  also  are  made  from 
non-metallic  mineral  deposits  in  the  State. 

Fire-clay  has  l)een  found  in  several  localities  in  the  State,  and  beds 
of  it  now  are  worked  in  two  places — at  Golden,  in  Jefferson  County,  and 
at  Capers,  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Pueblo,  where  the  largest  pro- 
duction is  made.  At  each  the  clay  lies  near  the  surface,  and  therefore 
is  easy  accessible.  A  body  of  fire-clay  forty  feet  thick  was  encountered  in 
drilling  an  oil  well  at  Florence,  but  it  was  at  too  great  a  depth  to  lie 
utilized  in  competition  with  the  deposits  at  Golden  and  Capers. 

The  manufacture  of  fire-brick  and  of  refractory  utensils  from  the 
Golden  and  Capers  fire-clays  has  become  an  important  industry  in  Colo- 
rado. Small  furnaces  for  assayers'  use  and  other  metallurgical  purposes, 
crucibles  and  kindred  appliances,  made  in  the  State,  have  almost  entirely 
displaced  in  the  United  States  the  old  imported  Battersea  goods  for  such 
service;  and  also  have  obtained  a  firm  hold  in  the  markets  of  several  for- 
eign countries. 

As  they  have  in  the  past,  Colorado's  mineral  resources  must  in  the 
future  constitute  a  vital  element  in  the  combination  of  causes  that  shall 
continue  to  maintain  the  State  in  its  career  of  progress;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  their  development  within  the  next  fifty  years  will 
exceed  all  that  has  been  done  during  the  last  fifty — great  as  these  mav 
to  us  appear  to  have  been. 

The  market  values  of  the  gold  and  silver  produced  in  Colorado  since 
the  year  1858  are  given  in  the  following  table,  as  compiled  by  the  State 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  totals  before  1870  being  estimates  that  have  been 
accepted  as  fair  approximations,  while  those  for  the  years  since  1870  are 
ver}'  close  to  precise  accordance  with  facts : 
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Year                                      Fine  Ounces  Value  Fine  Ounces  Value 

Gold Silver 

Year              Fine  Ounces  Value  Fine  Ounces  Value 

Previous  to  1870 1,316,5.50  $27,213,081.00  250,000  $    330,000.00 

1870 145,864  3,015.000.00  500,000  660.000.00 

1871 175,808  3,633,951.00  779,590  1,029,058.00 

:872 128,034  2.646,463.00  1,524.207  2,015.001.1)0 

1873 88,788  1,835,248.00  1,683.370  2,185,014.00 

1874 99,932  2,065,595.011  2,415,435  3,086.926.00 

1875 112,291  2,321,0.55.00  2.306.2.53  2,873,591.00 

1876 131,897  2,726,311.00  2.552.125  2.950,256.00 

1877 145,138  3,000,000.00  3.480,548  4,180,1.38.00 

1878 162,864  3,366,404.00  4,172,744  4,807,001.00 

1879 156,023  3,225.000.00  9,049.424  10,162,503.00 

1880 154,814  3,200.000,00  13,148,735  ]5,055,302.00 

1881 159,652  3,300,000,(1(1  13,272.4S8  15.104.092.00 

1882 162,554  3,360,000.00  12.707,866  14,436.136.00 

1883 198,355  4,100,000.00  13,434.915  14.912.7.56.00 

1884 205,612  4,250,000.00  12,375,280  13,984,066.00 

1885 203,193  4,200,000.00  12,220.589  13,014.927.00 

1886 215,288  4,450,000.00  12,375,280  12,313,404.00 

1887 193,517  4,000,000.00  11,600.826  1 1 ,345.608.00 

1888 181,809  3.7.58,000.00  14.695,645  13,813,906.00 

1889 187,898  3,883,859.00  18.375,519  17,199,486.00 

1S90 200,774  4,150,000.00  18,800,425  19,605,2-15.(11) 

1891 222,545  4.600,000.00  21.160,480  20.006,554.01) 

1892 256.410  5,300,000.00  26.350,000  23.082,600.00 

1893  364,151  7,527,000.00  25.838,600  20.205,785.00 

1894 462.009  9,549,731.00  23.236,025  14,638,696.00 

1895   656,021  13,.559,954.00  17,891,626  11,683,232.00 

1896   738,618  15,267,234.00  21,.547,743  14,458,536.00 

1897 947,249  19.579,637.00  21,278,202  12,692,448.00 

1898 1,138,584  23,.534,.531.28  23,502.601  13,690,265.15 

1899 1,282,471  26,508,675.57  23,114,688  13,771,731.10 

1900 1,391,487  28,762,036.29  20,336,712  12,488,774.84 

1901  1,.339,112  27.679.445.04  18,492,563  10.901,36.5.89 

1902 1,379,638  28,517,117.46  15,941,703  8,315,192.29 

1903 1,045,252  21,605,.358.84  13,245,483  7.079,710.66 

1904 1.171,892  24,223,007.64  12,960,777  7,416,1.56.60 

1905 1,237,443  25,577,946.81  12.831,348  7,743,718.51 

1906 1.092,827  22,588,734.09  12,725.882  8,499,734.83 

1907 990,398  20,471,526.66  12,0.59,202  7,886.736.17 

1908 1,097,995  22,695,575.75  9,416,025  4,975,428.05 


Total 21.540,757  $445,247,478.43    513,650,864  $415,561,090.14 
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By  Walter  H.  Olin,  M.  S. 

Our  vanished  iiredecessors,  the  "Cliff  Dwellers,"  doubtless  were  the 
first  agriculturists  upon  Colorado  soil.  Of  the  kind  of  crops  they  cultivated 
we  know  but  little.  Eelies  of  a  small  and  flinty  variety  of  Indian  corn,  in 
the  form  of  cobs  and  charred  grains,  frequently  have  been  found  in  the 
ruins  of  their  abandoned  homes ;  and  this  cereal  appears  to  have  constituted 
the  major  part  of  their  vegetable-food. 

The  modern  Indians  of  the  Colorado  region,  unlike  many  of  their 
race  who  occupied  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  depended  entirely 
on  the  buffalo  and  other  wild  animals  of  the  country  for  their  provender. 
When  their  "luck"  was  good  they  had  a  time  of  feasting,  and  when  bad  a 
season  of  leanness.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  they  ever  attempted 
to  produce  any  portion  of  their  food-supply  by  planting  and  cultivating. 

To  Major  Stephen  H.  Long  and  his  associates,  who  came  to  our  moun- 
tains in  the  year  1820,  the  section  of  Colorado  wbicli  they  traversed 
seemed  to  be  the  more  hopeless  part  of  the  vast  expanse  of  land  which  then 
was  commonly  termed  the  "Great  American  Desert,"  which,  in  their  opinion, 
never  could  serve  a  better  purpose  than  that  nt  a  ruthless  barrier  to  a  far- 
westward  extension  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

A  long  stretch  of  years  lies  between  the  period  in  which  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  cliff-houses  ceased  their  labors  and  departed  and  that  in 
which  their  white-skinned  successors  in  such  work  first  made  their  appear- 
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ance  upon  Colorado  soil.  The  earliest  of  the  latter  were  men  identified 
with  the  fur-trade  in  the  Bock}-  Mountain  region,  and  who  planted  small 
patches  of  ground  to  vegetables  at  trading-posts  on  the  Arkansas  Eiver, 
and  at  Fort  Lupton  and  probablj'  at  Fort  St.  Vrain,  on  the  South  Platte, 
around  the  year  1840.  During  the  nest  fifteen  years  there  was  a  consider- 
able further  development  of  agriculture  under  irrigation  along  the  Arkansas 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande,  and  which  mostly  was  the  work  of 
Mexican  settlers,  some  of  whom  were  located  at  trading-posts,  while  others 
occupied  fresh  ground.  Francis  Parkman,  the  noted  historian,  who  was 
at  the  "Pueblo,"  upon  the  site  of  our  city  of  that  name,  late  in  the  summer 
of  1846,  commented  on  the  "great  fields  of  corn"  that  spread  over  the 
Arkansas  bottom-land  adjacent  to  that  post.  However,  these  conditions 
did  not  attain  permanency;  and  at  the  time  in  which  the  "Pike's  Peak 
Excitement"  broke  out,  about  the  only  farming  upon  the  Colorado  area 
was  that  of  a  few  small  colonies  of  Mexican  pioneers  in  the  part  of  the 
Eio  Grande  Valley  that  lies  within  our  State. 

Our  pioneers  of  1858  arrived  too  late  to  attempt  in  that  year  to  "make 
a  crop"  of  anything  produced  by  husbandry,  even  had  they  been  inclined 
so  to  do.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  man  among  them  gave  a  serious 
thought  at  that  time  to  the  agricultural  possibiUties  of  the  new  country 
into  which  they  had  come.  But  it  was  not  so  with  all  the  members  of 
the  multitude  that  flocked  to  Pike's  Peak  in  1859.  Some  of  these,  perhaps 
having  in  mind  the  old  saying  that  "digging  gold  is  about  the  hardest  of 
all  ways  to  obtain  it,"  turned  their  attention  to  the  soil  along  the  foot-hill 
streams  at  places  where  settlements  had  been  made  upon  such  water-courses. 
But  the  agriculture  of  that  year  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vegetables,  and  the  larger  part  of  it  was  on  the  Arkansas  Eiver, 
around  the  mouth  of  Fountain  Eiver,  where  some  Indian  corn  figured 
among  the  pi'oducts ;  and  also  where  a  few  of  these  pioneer  farmers  matured 
their  crops  without  irrigation.  There  was  a  little  planting  and  harvesting 
on  the  head  of  the  Fountain;  and  more  on  Clear  Creek,  below  Golden, 
where  David  K.  Wall  had  a  truck-garden  that  yielded  a  profit  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  average  placer-claim.  A  few  residents  of  Boulder  City 
made  agricultural  experiments  at  their  town  in  the  same  year. 

However,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  oiir  Fifty-niners  gave  no  heed 
to  the  vocation  of  the  planter.  They  had  not  come  with  plows  and  hoes, 
but  with  picks  and  shovels  for  use  in  digging  up  the  "free  gold,"  an  abun- 
dance of  which  they  expected  soon  to  carry  away.  They  did  not  anticipate 
that  some  of  them  would  live  to  see  the  industries  of  agriculture  and 
stock-raising  so  developed  that  these  would  constitute  by  far  the  gTeatest 
productive  occupation  in  the  land  to  which  they  had  hurried.  Most  of 
them  assumed  that  the  full  resources  of  the  soil  were  represented  by  the 
thin  and  mainly  harsh  verdure  they  saw  growing  upon  it. 

In  the  years  1860  and  '61  there  was  relatively  a  large  increase  in  the 
acreage  put  under  cultivation  by  Colorado's  pioneer  farmers;  but  during 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War  further  development  was  at  a  slow  pace.  The 
population  had  lessened,  and  perils  threatened  by  hostile  Indians  tight- 
ened the  brake  on  progress.  Yet  even  at  the  close  of  our  great  civil  con- 
flict there  were  many  people  who  believed  that  farming  in  Colorado  never 
would  afford  remunerative  employment  for  more  than  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  Territory's  inhabitants,  and  only  to  such  as  were  in  exceptionally 
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favorable  localities.  It  is  true  that  the  unirrigated  land  presented  a  dis- 
couraging appearance  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the  effects  of  turning  water 
upon  it.  Concerning  its  asjoeets  and  other  natural  conditions.  Samuel 
Bowles,  in  his  book  entitled  Across  the  Continent,  the  material  for  which 
he  gathered  in  1865,  records  his  impressions  as  follows : 

' '  The  burden  laid  upon  all  agriculture,  the  absolute  want  of  all  horticulture,  as 
yet  in  all  this  country,  are  among  its  serious  drawbacks.  The  winds,  the  sun,  the 
porous  yet  unfriable  soil,  the  long  seasons  of  no  or  inadequate  rain,  leave  all  vegeta- 
tion gray  and  scanty,  except  it  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  water-courses. 
Trees  T\all  not  live  in  the  house  yards,  house  owners  can  have  no  turf,  no  flowers,  no 
fruits,  no  vegetables — the  space  around  the  dwellings  in  the  towns  is  a  bare  sand 
relieved  only  by  infrecjuent  mo.sses  and  weeds.  The  grass  is  gray  upon  the  plains; 
cotton-wood  and  sappy  pine  are  almost  alone  the  trees  of  the  mountain  region ;  no 
hardwood  is  to  be  found  anywhere ;  and  but  for  the  occasional  oases  by  the  streams, 
and  the  rich  flowers  that  will  spring  up  on  the  high  mountain  morasses,  tlie  country 
would  seem  to  the  traveler  nearly  barren  of  vegetable  life. ' ' 

Between  the  summer  of  1865  and  that  of  1870  the  number  of  Colo- 
rado's people  increased  from  about  25,000  to  40,000.  This  expansion  of 
population,  together  with  the  improved  general  conditions,  gave  a  healthy 
stimulation  botli  to  concern  in  and  extension  of  agriculture  in  the  Terri- 
tory. The  following  estimate  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  Colorado's  farm 
products  in  the  middle  year  of  that  period  (1868),  formed  by  Dr.  W.  E. 
Thomas,  then  an  editorial  writer  in  Denver,  indicates  the-  progress  that 
was  being  made,  and  also  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  by  way  of  com- 
parison with  present-time  results  : 

Crop.                                                                      Yield,  bu.  Price,  bu.  Value. 

Wheat     504,904  $1.80  $1,098,667.20 

Oats  and   barley    462,103  1.20  .5.i4,.529.60 

Corn     4.1.5,430  1.10  500,973.00 

Potatoes     492.894  .75  369.670.50 

Hay  and   dairy  products 250,000.00 


Total    value $2,683,840.30 

Up  to  the  end  of  tliat  decade,  planting  and  harvesting  in  the  Terri- 
tory was  confined  to  the  upper  section  of  the  plain.'j-valley  of  the  Arkansas 
Eiver;  to  small  areas  in  the  San  Luis  Valley;  and  to  districts  on  the  South 
Platte  and  its  tributaries,  near  the  foot-hills.  Practically  all  of  the  sec- 
tion lying  westward  of  the  Continental  Divide  still  was  in  a  wild  condition. 

The  completion  of  railroads  to  Denver,  in  1870,  greatly  invigorated 
agriculture,  as  it  did  every  other  vocation  m  the  Territory.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  railroad  era  was  conspicuously  marked  by  the  coming  of  several 
large  bodies  of  colonists  formed  to  settle  in  localities  that  could  be  made 
fruitful  by  irrigation,  and  of  which  movement  the  history  has  been  nar- 
rated in  a  preceding  chapter  of  tliis  volume.  Although  the  members  of 
these  organizations,  as  well  as  the  many  other  farmer-immigrants  of  that 
period  who  migrated  independently,  met  with  some  backsets,  they  and 
nearly  all  of  the  earlier  tillers  of  Colorado  soil  had  become  prosperous  by 
the  time  in  which  the  Territory  was  transformed  into  a  State  of  the  Union. 
The  possibilities  of  agriculture  by  the  aid  of  irrigation  in  the  Pike's  Peak 
country  now  had  been  demonstrated  abundantly,  and  the  only  remaining 
question  in  connection  with  it  was  that  of  its  further  extension — a  work 
that  has  l^een  carried  forward  bravely,  steadily,  and  with  most  remarkable 
results,  from  the  year  of  Statehood  on  to  the  present  time,  and  which  is 
yet  far  from  its  completion. 
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The  boundaries  of  Colorado  embrace  about  66,500,000  acres  of  land. 
Some  twenty  millions  of  these  form  the  plains  section  of  the  State,  east 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  while  the  remaining  46,500,000  are  divided 
between  the  mountain  area  proper,  the  valleys  of  the  Eio  Grande  and  San 
Juan  rivers,  and  the  ''Western  Slope."'  But  in  the  mountains  there  are 
valley-like  depressions,  known  as  "parks,"  which  are  not  only  beautiful 
places,  but  productive  of  crops  suited  to  their  elevated  situation. 

The  soils  of  Colorado  ciiiefiy  are  of  granitic  origin,  having  been  formed 
by  the  disintegration  of  rocks.  Usually  they  are  rich  in  jDotash  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of  organic  matter,  which 
three  elements  are  the  great  essentials  to  plant-life.  To  those  not  familiar 
with  them,  our  soils,  brown  and  bare  as  they  are  in  their  natural  condition, 
seem  unfertile.  But  as  the  country  has  not  had  frequent  heavy  rains,  they 
have  not  been  leached  of  their  plant-food,  and  therefore  their  holdings  of 
this  material  represent  the  accumulations  of  ages,  and  also  the  results  of 
refining  processes  that  have  rendered  it  more  easily  available  to  plant-life. 
All  that  these  soils  need  to  make  them  exceedingly  productive  is  a  supply 
of  water  sufficient  to  their  irrigation.  In  consequence  of  the  varying  rock- 
formations  from  flhich  they  were  mainly  derived  and  of  the  intersection 
of  different  drifted  detritus,  they  range  in  their  constitution  from  gravelly 
or  sandy  soils  to  sandy  and  to  heavy  clay  loams,  the  latter  being  commonly 
known  as  "adobe,"  which  carries  a  large  proportion  of  fine  clay,  and  from 
which  the  ]\Iexican  and  some  of  the  American  pioneers  of  Colorado  made 
bricks  for  building-purposes,  by  the  simple  process  of  drying  them  in  the 
sixn  after  moulding.  All  of  these  soils  have  agricultural  value,  but  the 
successful  cultivation  of  each  must  be  by  methods  best  adapted  to  its  peculi- 
arity, and  also  must  vary  with  altitude. 

Colorado's  drainage  is  to  each  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 
The  waters  of  the  eastern  slope  are  carried  off  and  find  their  way  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  systems  of  the  Arkansas  and  South  Platte  rivers; 
the  Xorth  Park,  comparatively  a  small  area,  is  drained  by  the  jSTorth  Platte, 
which  locally  flows  nortliward,  and  after  making  a  long  detour  joins  the 
South  Platte  in  western  Xebraska,  where  the  two  form  the  beginning  of 
the  Platte  Eiver  proper ;  the  Western  Slope  by  the  systems  of  the  Green 
and  Grand  rivers,  which,  at  their  union  in  Utah,  become  the  great  Eio 
Colorado;  while  in  the  south,  west  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Eange,  and  in 
the  southwestern  section  of  the  State,  the  outflow  respectively  is  by  way  of 
the  Eio  Grande  and  the  San  Juan  rivers,  the  latter  being  an  afHuent  of 
the  Eio  Colorado. 

In  his  recent  Handbook  of  Colorado  Resources,  Thomas  Tonge  classi- 
fies elevations  in  the  State  and  estimates  their  respective  areas  as  follows : 

Sq.  Miles.  Acres. 

From  3,000  to     4,000  feet 4,90n  3,136.000 

"      4,000  to     5,000    "     -I-IJIM  14,51^8,000 

' '      5,000  to     6,000    "     17,100  10,944,000 

"      6,000  to     7,000    "      12,725  S.244,000 

"      7,000  to     8,000    "     ]3,5iMi  8,640,000 

' '      8,000  to     9,000    " 11,5(11)  7.369,000 

"      9,000  to  10,000    "     8,600  5,504.000 

Above    10,000    feet 1 2,900  8,296,000 

Totals     103,925  66,652.000 
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The  agricultural  lands  of  Colorado  convenieutly  may  be  considered  as 
being  divided  into  three  classes,  viz :  those  lying  not  higher  than  six  thou- 
sand feet,  and  requiring  irrigation;  those  at  elevations  above  six  thousand 
feet,  and  requiring  irrigation;  and  those  lying  below  six  thousand  feet, 
which  may  be  cultivated  without  irrigation. 

Those  of  the  first-mentioned  that  are  upon  the  Eastern  Slope,  and 
which  include  the  tracts  first  farmed  by  our  American  pioneers,  lie  along 
the  Arkansas  and  South  Platte  rivers  and  their  branches;  those  upon  the 
AVestern  Slope  skirt  the  channels  of  the  Grand,  Gunnison,  and  Uncom- 
pahgre  rivers,  as  well  as  the  courses  of  the  aflluents  of  these  streams;  and 
in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  State  there  are  such  lands  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Eio  los  Animas  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Eio  San  Juan.  Upon 
maps  of  common  size  that  show  these  lands  so  colored  as  to  indicate  that 
they  are  cultivable  under  irrigation  they  appear  as  narrow  fringes  on  both 
sides  of  the  streams.  But  their  area  is  much  larger  than  it  seems  in  a 
glance  at  such  maps. 

From  Canon  City,  where  the  Arkansas  Eiver  emerges  from  the  Eoyal 
Gorge,  the  immediate  valley  of  that  stream  broadens  until,  at  Pueblo,  it 
has  a  breadth  of  several  miles.  Here  the  river  receives  the  outflow  of  the 
Fountain  Eiver,  from  which  tributary  the  extensive  tracts  that  are  under 
cultivation  along  its  course  between  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo  are 
irrigated.  In  the  vicinity  of  Pueblo  there  are-  many  thousands  of  acres 
that  are  regularly  planted  to  garden  vegetables,  and  some  of  the  farmers 
in  that  locality  devote  their  attention  and  energy  entirely  to  the  production 
of  celery,  asparagus,  cauliflower  and  cabbage.  Eocky  Ford,  in  the  middle 
section  of  the  valley,  is  the  center  of  the  melon-growing  and  honey-pro- 
ducing industries.  But  the  most  important  agricultural  products  of  the 
Arkansas  Yaliey  are  sugar-beets,  to  which  large  areas  are  devoted.  For 
the  extraction  of  the  sugar  from  these  vegetables  there  are  factories  at 
Eocky  Ford,  Sugar  Cit}',  Swink,  Las  Animas,  Lamar  and  Holly,  the  larger 
of  which  being  at  Eocky  Ford.  Barley  and  oats,  as  well  as  winter  grain, 
figure  rather  largely  in  the  agricultural  operations  in  the  valley,  but  in 
most  sections  of  it  the  irrigated  lands  are  too  valuable  to  be  planted  to 
corn,  aJtliough  crops  of  that  cereal  yielding  from  twenty-five  .  to  sixty 
bushels  per  acre  have  been  grown. 

The  farmers  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  now  are  practicing  a  general 
rotation  of  crops,  such  as  location,  soil,  and  market-prospects  suggest,  com- 
monly using  alfalfa  as  the  basis  of  this  process.  Many  of  them  find  it 
advantageous  financially,  beside  maintaining  the  fertility  of  their  land,  to 
feed  their  alfalfa  and  grain  to  cattle  and  hogs.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  State  Engineer,  for  the  year  1908,  the  aggregate  of  the  areas  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley  that  were  cultivated  in  that  year,  including  those  given 
to  fruit-trees  and  native  grasses,  was  439,415  acres. 

The  agricultural  section  of  northern  Colorado,  east  of  the  mountains, 
lies  in  the  drainage  basin  of  the  South  Platte  Eiver,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  in  the  triangle  defined  by  the  cliannel  of  that  river,  the  base  of  the 
foot-hills  and  the  course  of  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  Eiver.  The  more  impor- 
tant of  the  South  Platte's  tributaries  that  flow  through  this  triangle  are 
Clear  and  Boulder  creeks,  and  the  St.  Vrain,  Little  Thompson  and  Big 
Thompson  rivers.  It  has  been  said  truly  that  this  three-cornered  area 
"is  the  heart  of  Agricultural  Colorado,  with  every  advantage  of  soil,  water, 
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climate,  markets,  and  transportation ;  with  every  privilege  of  an  advanced 
social,  religious,  educational  and  industrial  development;  and  with  eTery 
facilitj-  for  continued  growth  and  progress  along  the  highest  plane  of 
modern  civilization."  The  area  of  the  land  now  cultivated  in  this  trian- 
gular district  is  the  equivalent  of  about  600,000  acres,  nearly  one-half  of 
which  is  irrigated  by  water  drawn  from  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre,  the  length 
of  which  from  the  place  in  which  it  breaks  away  from  the  foot-hills  to  its 
confluence  with  the  South  Platte  is  some  twenty-five  miles.  But  along  this 
part  of  its  course  there  are  eighty-four  reservoirs  that  receive  their  supply 
of  water  from  the  stream.  It  has  been  estimated  that  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  irrigation  into  the  Poudre  Valley  the  latter's  farm-lands  have 
yielded  to  their  owners  about  fifty  million  dollars"  worth  of  produce. 

The  soil  of  the  Poudre  Valley  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  and  for  an  example 
of  the  magnitude  of  its  rewards  to  an  intelligent  and  industrious  farmer 
I  shall  cite  the  results  accomplished  by  one  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city  of  Port  Collins.  In  1906,  this  man,  tilling  a  rented  farm  of  320 
acres,  realized  from  his  crops  grown  in  that  year — hay,  wheat,  and  sugar- 
tieets— the  gross  sum  of  $14,817.  His  rental  was  $3,000:  his  expenses, 
including  the  cost  of  hired  labor,  were  about  $5,000.  Therefore  his  net 
profits  were  nearly  $7,000.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  he  converted  his 
hay  and  beet-tops — the  latter  having  a  forage-value  equal  to  that  of  alfalfa 
— into  mutton  by  feeding  them  to  a  flock  of  lambs  numbering  3,600  head. 
When,  in  the  year  1900,  this  thrifty  planter  first  became  a  tenant. of  the 
fann  he  cultivates  he  was  in  debt  some  two  thousand  dollars.  At  the  time 
of  this  writing  his  net  accumulations  from  his  operations  upon  it  amount 
to  about  fifteen  times  the  sum  of  his  former  indebtedness. 

The  great  development  of  sugar-beet  culture  in  Colorado,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  improve  our  irrigated  lands,  to  increase  their  value,  1x) 
stimulate  more  thorough  farming,  and  to  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which 
intensive  cultivation  of  soil  may  be  carried  on  in  our  State,  is  a  work  of 
recent  years.  Although  some  sugar-beets  had  been  grown  in  Colorado  before 
the  panic  year  of  1893,  the  acreage  planted  to  them  was  small  and  the 
harvest  was  used  as  food  for  stock.  It  was  not  until  1899  that  the  sugar- 
making  industry  was  introduced  into  the  State,  in  which  year  a  sugar- 
factory  was  built  at  Grand  Junction,  and  crops  of  beets  for  its  supply  of 
raw  material  were  raised  by  farmers  living  in  the  section  tributary  to  that 
city.  In  the  next  year,  fanners  in  the  localities  of  Rocky  Ford  and  Sugar 
City  followed  the  example  of  their  brethren  of  the  Western  Slope,  while 
factories  were  being  constructed  at  those  towns.  In  1901,  a  sugar-factory 
was  erected  at  Loveland,  and  beets  suflficient  to  its  requirements  were  grown 
by  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  Since  that  year,  twelve  other  factories 
have  been  built.  Eight  of  these  are  in  the  drainage  basin  of  the  South 
Platte,  respectively  at  Eaton,  Greeley,  Windsor,  Longmont,  Fort  Collins, 
Sterling,  Fort  ]iIorgan,  and  Brush.  The  others  are  in  the  Arkansas  Valley, 
and  have  already  been  mentioned;  the  one  at  Las  Animas,  erected  in  1907, 
being  the  latest  addition  to  the  facilities  for  producing  refined  sugar.  The 
aggregate  capacity  of  the  sixteen  establishments,  which  operate  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  is  about  ten  thousand  tons  of  beets  per  day; 
and  their  annual  disbursements  in  cash,  to  beet-growers  and  for  labor  and 
expenses  directly  connected  with  their  operation,  total  nearly  seven  million 
dollars.     It  was  believed  in  the  bewinnino;  bv  some  farmers  that  beets  soon 
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would  exliaust.  the  soil  and  leave  it  in  a  viseless  condition.  But  this  has 
not  proved  to  be  the  case;  and,  with  proper  rotation  of  crops,  there  is  no 
sound  reason  for  anticipating  that  land  adapted  to  sugar-beets  may  not 
produce  them  indefinitely. 

As  indicated  by  the  locations  of  the  various  factories,  the  greatest 
extension  of  this  industry  in  Colorado  has  been  made  in  the  valley  of  the 
South  Platte;  and  in  parts  of  this  section  of  the  State  the  crops  of  beets 
have  been  exceptionally  large,  and  correspondingly  profitable  to  their 
growers.  In  the  district  around  the  town  of  Hillsboro,  in  Weld  countj', 
the  gross  value  of  j-ields  has  ranged  up  to  $150  per  acre,  the  quality  of 
the  crops  being  of  a  high  grade.  At  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  eight  gold  medals  were  awarded  to  Hillsboro  sugar-beet 
growers  in  comj)etition  with  exhibits  from  twelve  other  States  in  which 
beet-sugar  is  produced. 

Culture  of  the  potato  i<  another  highly  important  feature  of  agricul- 
ture in  northern  Colorado ;  and,  while  this  vegetable  flourishes  in  most  of 
the  other  parts  of  tlie  State,  its  cultivation  has  been  made  a  great  "specialty" 
in  the  district  of  which  the  city  of  Greeley  is  the  metropolis.  It  was 
among  the  produce  raised  by  our  pioneer  American  settlers ;  and,  for  a  few 
years,  brought  very  high  prices.  A  Denver  newspaper,  in  its  issue  of  May 
23,  1860,  said  that  "potatoes  are  sought  after  at  $10.00  per  bushel."  Some 
that  were  grown  in  the  Clear  Creek  Valley  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
were  considered  remarkable  because  they  "measured  2i/2  inches  in  breadth 
and  -±1/2  in  length."  However,  potato-raising  in  Colorado  in  the  early 
years  was  attended  by  some  uncertainty  and  consequent  disappointment,  as 
successes  for  a  few  seasons  upon  land  that  seemed  well  adapted  to  the 
vegetable  suddenly  were  followed  by  failures.  Present-time  results  through- 
out the  State,  that  are  so  bountiful,  have  been  attained  by  systematic  and 
persistent  scientific  study  of  every  element  of  the  subject. 

The  Greeley  District  long  has  been  in  the  lead  in  the  production  of 
the  potato,  and  for  which  it  has  become  famous  far  and  wide.  About 
30.000  acres  were  planted  to  this  veget-able  in  that  district  in  the  year  1908, 
without  using  commercial  fertilizers,  and  the  yields  over  the  entire  field 
ranged  from  100  to  150  sacks  (200  to  300  bushels)  per  acre.  The  average 
total  cost  of  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting  and  marketing  the  crop  was 
about  $35.00  per  acre.  During  the  last  ten  yeai-s  the  average  price  received 
for  potatoes  by  the  farmers  of  that  district  has  been  nearly  seventy-five  cents 
per  hundred  weight;  but  during  the  last  half  of  this  period  the  returns 
have  been  larger  than  in  the  first  half.  Some  potato-growers  in  the  State 
have  greatly  exceeded  the  figures  for  yields  that  are  given  above,  and  which 
are  those  of  the  run  over  a  large  area.  More  than  800  bushels  of  potatoes 
have  been  produced,  under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions,  yet  without 
the  assistance  of  commercial  fertilizer,  from  one  acre  of  Colorado  soil ;  while 
400  bushels  are  not  uncommon  npon  farms  containing  tracts  of  ground 
peculiarly  suited  to  this  vegetable. 

The  immediate  valley  of  the  South  Platte  in  the  plains  section  of 
Colorado  is  some  225  miles  in  length,  stretching  from  Platte  Caiion,  which 
is  about  twenty  miles  southwesterly  from  Denver,  to  the  northeastern  corner 
of  the  State,  varying  in,  width  from  three  to  six  miles,  and  having  a  soil 
that  largely  is  an  alluvial  deposit  of  good  fertility.  That  part  of  the  valley 
which  is  in  the  vicinitv  of  Denver,  and  which  includes  the  neighborhoods 
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of  some  of  the  capital's  suburban  towns,  principally  is  given  over  to  gen- 
eral truck-farming  and  small  fruits,  with  abundant  and  very  profitable 
results.  In  the  portion  of  the  valley  lying  between  the  Greeley  district 
and  Julesburg,  and  in  which  the  flourishing  towns  of  Fort  Morgan,  Brush, 
and  Sterling  are  situated,  the  crops  produced  in  the  triangle  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  the  foregoing  here  are  grown  with  almost  as  large  a  measure 
of  success.  Onions  figure  prominently  in  the  harvests  in  this  part  of  the 
valley,  and  to  some  growers  of  them  the  market  value  of  the  yield  runs  as 
high  as  $600  per  acre.  Forty  bushels  of  wheat,  sixty  of  oats  and  barley, 
250  of  potatoes,  twelve  to  fifteen  tons  of  sugar-beets,  and  from  four  to  five 
tons  of  alfalfa  hay  are  not  rare  events  in  this  district;  while  fruit,  berries, 
melons,  and  honey  further  swell  the  revenues  of  nearly  all  its  farms. 

Several  canning-establishments  in  northern  Colorado  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  sweet  corn,  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  the  various  smaller 
vegetables  especially  suited  to  their  purposes;  and  in  consequence  thereof 
this  division  of  agriculture  is  expanding  rapidly  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

Colorado's  Western  Slope  has  Ijeen  in  late  years  the  scene  of  a  very 
rapid  and  profitable  development  of  general  agriculture,  including  under 
this  head  the  industry  of  liorticulture.  While  that  slope  now  is  the 
great  fruil-pioducing  section  of  the  State,  and  is  jnore  widely  noted  for 
its  bountiful  orchards,  every  kind  of  grain,  and  of  root-crops  and  those 
of  other  vegetables,  that  can  be  grown  at  elevations  ranging  from  4,000 
to  5,000  feet,  yield  abundantly  in  all  its  valleys  when  properly  cultivated. 

In  the  year  1907,  a  farmer  in  the  Uucompahgi-e  Valley  harvesteii 
from  a  field  of  fifteen  acres  736  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre,  grown  between 
the  rows  of  apple  trees  of  a  young  orchard,  and  which  occupied  a  part  of 
the  ground.  Another,  in  the  same  valley  and  in  the  same  season,  produced 
1,800  sacks  of  onions  from  four  and  one-half  acres  of  land,  the  value  of 
the  crop  about  $4,500.  This  farmer  also  raised  in  that  season  13,200 
bushels  of  potatoes  on  sixteen  and  one-half  acres:  1,127  bushels  of  wheat 
on  twenty-one  acres;  while  his  oats  and  cabbage  yielded  respectively  at 
the  rate  of  114  bushels  and  32,000  [jounds  per  acre.  In  the  district  around 
the  town  of  Palisades,  on  the  Grand  River,  in  Mesa  County,  and  which 
lies  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,700  feet,  the  various  fruits  together  with 
cantaloupes  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  the  melons  rivalling  those 
raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Rocky  Ford  and  elsewhere  in  the  lower  part  of 
our  section  of  the  Arkansas  Valley.  This  district  also  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  containing  the  most  valuable  farming  land  in  the  Xation,  as  a  tract 
in  it  was  sold  in  the  spring  of  lUOS  at  a  price  said  to  have  been  $4,000 
per  acre. 

The  valleys  of  the  Western  Slope  are  favored  by  Nature  both  in  soil 
and  in  climate,  and  the  combined  ett'ects  of  sunshine  and  careful  irrigation 
bring  results  that  are  highly  satisfactory  to  the  capable  farmers  who  have 
established  their  homes  in  them.  Sunshine  gives  quality  to  the  apple,  the 
peach  and  their  kindred,  to  the  potato,  the  melon,  the  sugar-ljeet  and  other 
vegetaldes,  and  to  the  cultivated  as  well  as  the  native  forage.  The  farmer 
with  sufficient  knowledge  and  judgment  tci  apply  irrigation  to  his  fields 
at  precisely  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  quantity  is  rewarded  with 
maximum  crops  and  the  premiums  of  the  markets ;  and  therefore  is  enabled 
to  swell  his  reserve  in  bank  at  a  healthful  rate  year  by  year.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  good  land  arinuallv  are  lieinti  added  to  the  cultivated  areas  upon 
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the  Western  Slope,  through  consummated  works  for  irrigation  that  utilize 
previously  unappropriated  waters  of  the  streams,  and  that  receive  and  hold 
in  store  in  reservoirs  the  surplus  that  is  afforded  when  the  natural  waterways 
are  at  a  high  stage. 

As  elsewhere,  the  cost  of  irrigation  per  acre  per  season  on  the  'West 
Slope  varies  with  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  crop  or  crops  grown,  the 
method  of  distributing  water  that  is  employed,  the  charges  fixed  by  the 
organization  which  controls  the  systems  of  ditches  and  reservoirs  that  sur)ply 
water,  and  also  with  the  rate  of  precipitation  and  evaporation  in  the  «ection 
in  which  the  land  is  situated.  Fiirthermore,  one  farmer  may  not  make  a 
given  quantity  of  water  irrigate  more  than  forty  acres,  while  another  may 
use  it  successfully  for  watering  nearly  twice  that  acreage. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  some  consideration  of  agriculture  in  Colorado  at 
elevations  higher  than  5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  most  extensive 
arable  area  that  falls  into  this  classification  is  that  of  the  San  Luis  Valley, 
lying  between  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  and  the  Continental  Divide,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  with  altitudes  ranging  from  7,000  to  8,000 
feet.  II  is  a  plain,  nearly  level,  about  one  hundred  miles  in  length  (from 
north  to  south)  and  forty  in  width,  embracing  somewhere  near  two  and 
one-half  millions  of  acres,  and  formerly  was  the  bed  of  a  land-locked  lake. 
Cultivation  of  its  soil  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  irrigation,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  flow  of  water  in  the  Rio  Grande  and  lesser  streams  in  that 
section  of  the  State. 

Small  grains  and  almost  every  variety  of  vegetables,  of  excellent  quality 
and  satisfactory  yield,  are  produced  in  this  valley.  Flour  made  from  its 
spring  wheat  is  of  higli  grade,  and  the  largest  knowTi  average  yield  of  pota- 
toes per  acre,  either  in  Colorado  or  elsewhere,  794  bushels,  was  taken  from 
soil  near  the  town  of  Del  Xorte,  the  county  seat  of  Rio  Grande  County,  in 
the  year  1902.  The  valley  also  is  famous  for  its  prolific  jDroductiou  of  the 
Colorado  field-pea,  to  which  about  L50,000  of  its  acres  annually  are  planted. 
This  crop,  which  requires  cool  climatic  conditions,  much  sunshine,  and 
generous  irrigation,  is  fed  to  hogs  and  lambs  to  "finish"  them  for  the 
markets.  A  noted  writer  on  agricultural  subjects,  who  visited  the  valley 
recently,  expressed  the  impressions  that  it  made  upon  liis  mind  and  tlioughts 
m  the  following  words: 

"Forever  will  I  bear  in  mind  the  cool,  crisp,  sunny,  fertile  San  Luis,  with  its 
yellow  stacks,  its  heaps  of  grain,  its  great  herds  of  healthy  and  fat  lambs,  its  cattle, 
its  pigs,  its  little  homes,  destined  soon  to  be  superseded  by  larger  farm-houses,  its 
sunrises,  its  sunsets,  so  beautiful  as  to  seem  unearthly,  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo,  tinged  a  rosy  red  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  testifying  to 
him  who  can  read  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  God.  It  is  a  good  land,  and  it  is 
filling  with  a  good,  brave  people." 

North  by  east  from  the  San  Luis  lies  the  Wet  Mountain  Valley, 
between  the  Wet  Mountain  Range  on  its  east  and  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
on  its  west,  at  an  average  elevation  of  7.500  feet,  having  a  length  of  some 
thirty  miles  (from  north  to  south)  and  a  width  that  averages  about  seven 
miles,  and  drained  mainly  by  Grape  Creek,  a  right-hand  tributary  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  and  which  joins  the  latter  near  Canon  City.  While  stock- 
raising  is  the  principal  occupation  of  its  people,  this  valley  has  maintained 
for  fully  twenty-five  years  a  creditable  reputation  as  a  producer  of  potatoes 
of  high  quality,  and  of  very  superior  alfalfa  and  timothy  hay,  which  are 
the  main  crops.     However,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  the  liardier  kinds 
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of  vegetables  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities,  and  add  to  the  value 
of  the  land.  The  valley,  which  is  one  of  the  beauty-places  in  Colorado, 
hemmed  in  Ijy  rugged  mountains  and  teeming  with  verdure,  is,  like  the 
San  Luis,  a  plain,  nearly  level. 

The  part  of  the  mountain-valley  of  the  Arkansas  River  that  lies  in 
Chaffee  County,  and  the  South  Park,  which  is  the  greater  portion  of  Park 
County,  contain  areas  cultivated  under  irrigation  at  altitudes  varying 
from  7,000  to  8,500  feet.  Most  kinds  of  vegetables,  together  with  small 
grains,  field-peas,  and  alfalfa  are  very  successfully  produced  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city  of  Salida.  The  town  of  Buena  Vista,  above  Salida,  is  the  center 
of  this  agricultural  district;  and  small  grains,  vegetables,  and  bush  fruits 
do  exceptionally  well  in  its  neighborhood.  Oats  frequently  attain  a  tallness 
of  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  yield  over  one  hundred  bushels  ]:)er  acre.  Crops 
nearly  the  same  as  tliese  are  grown  in  the  South  Park,  Init  the  leading 
product  of  its  soil  is  hay,  cut  from  irrigated  meadows,  and  which  commands 
the  top  of  the  market  in  Denver.  The  writer  of  these  pages  has  succeeded 
in  maturing  in  the  South  Park,  with  the  cooperation  of  one  of  its  residents, 
a  good  stand  of  black-hulled  barley  at  an  elevation  of  10, "200  feet. 

Returning  now  to  the  Western  Slope,  we  shall  find  agriculture 
flourishing  in  several  of  its  districts  that  range  in  altitude  as  high  as 
8,000  feet. 

In  the  Plateau  Valley,  in  Mesa  and  Delta  counties,  and  which  is 
drained  by  Plateau  Creek,  a  left-hand  branch  of  the  Grand  River,  and  is 
elevated  above  6,000  feet,  are  prosperous  farms  that  produce  grain  of  good 
quality,  various  vegetables,  and  have  thrifty  orchards.  But,  in  consequence 
of  the  lack  of  ready  nreans  of  transportation,  the  live-stock  industry  at 
present  takes  the  lead  in  this  valley. 

After  the  Gunnison  River  emerges  from  Lost  Caiion,  which  lias  an 
altitude  of  8,000  feet,  that  stream's  valley  broadens  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  has  become  widely  known  for  the  wealth  of  native  hay  that  is  cut  from 
its  irrigated  meadows.  Some  years  ago,  seven  sisters  acquired  a  stock-ranch 
in  this  locality,  and,  though  they  went  largely  into  debt  for  it,  they  made  it, 
by  wise  management  and  within  a  few  years,  the  most  prosperous  property 
of  the  kind  in  all  that  section.  By  themselves  they  did  all  the  work  that  the 
ranch  required,  and  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  revealing  and  demon- 
strating the  value  of  the  land  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Gunnison  Valley, 
of  the  valley,  recently  harvested  4,-517  pounds  of  oats  from  a  measured 
A  girl  sixteen  years  of  age,  living  upon  the  Lost  Cafion  Ranch,  at  the  head 
acre — a  yield  that  was  at  the  rate  of  141  bushels  of  standard  weight  per  acre. 

Agriculture  at  similar  elevations  also  flourishes  in  the  valley  of  the 
Eagle  River,  for  a  distance  of  some  forty  miles  from  the  confluence  of 
that  river  with  the  ({rand  River,  at  Glenwood  Springs.  But  the  valley 
is  narrow,  varying  from  one-half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  width,  and  is 
bordered  in  most  of  its  length  by  gypsum  hills,  between  which  are  small 
lateral  valleys  or  gulches.  Eastern  farmers  often  pay  high  prices  for 
gypsum  for  fertilizing  their  lands,  but  here  it  is  provided  in  abundance 
by  Xature  and  without  cost.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  vegetable  and  forage 
crops  are  grown  in  this  district  very  successfully,  and  in  addition  tliereto 
sugar-beets,  the  sugar-contents  of  some  of  which  have  tested  more  than 
24  per  cent.,  are  cultivated. 

The    valleys    of    the    Roaring    Fork    and    Crystal    rivers,    whicli    are 
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comparatively  narrow,  and  here  may  be  considered  as  ci instituting  one 
agricultural  district,  with  elevations  ranging  from  6.500  to  8,000  feet, 
converge  at  the  town  of  Carbondale,  near  the  southeastern  corner  of  Garfield 
County,  and  not  far  from  the  base  of  Mount  Sopris.  that  rises  from  the 
level  plain  at  the  junction  of  the  streams  and  forms  one  of  the  great  land- 
marks of  the  Western  Slope.  The  products  of  this  district  are  about  the 
same  as  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Eagle  River,  but  some  are  of  a  higher 
quality.  This  applies  especially  to  the  potatoes,  which  have  given  the 
district  a  fair  fame.  These  are  of  a  variety  imported  from  Scotland,  and 
which  found  the  soil  of  the  district  peculiarly  hospitable  to  them,  and  have 
become  the  type  that  is  most  cultivated,  as  well  as  frequent  winners  of 
first  premiums  when  exhibited  in  competition  with  others.  The  district's 
leading  potato-grower,  who  exercises  great  care  in  preparing  his  crop  to  go 
forward  to  market,  usually  receives  net  returns  for  it  at  the  rate  of  from 
$100  to  $200  per  acre.  Of  the  other  products  of  the  district,  oats  weighing 
fifty-two  pounds  to  the  bushel  and  yielding  over  one  hundred  bushels  per 
acre,  and  wheat  at  sixty-four  pounds  per  bushel  and  sixty-eight  bushels  to 
the  acre,  have  been  harvested;  while  as  much  as  150  tons  of  sugar-beets, 
selling  for  $T50,  have  been  produced  from  five  acres  of  land.  Timothy, 
alsike,  red  clover,  and  alfalfa  do  exceptionally  well  in  both  valleys,  even 
at  altitudes  as  high  as  8,000  feet. 

Agrici^lture  is  making  excellent  progress  in  the  Montezuma  Valley, 
in  Montezuma  County,  which  lies  in  the  southwestern  angle  of  Colorado, 
and  of  which  the  larger  part  is  drained  by  tributaries  of  the  San  Juan 
River.  This  valley  is  a  portion  of  the  section  of  our  State  that  contains 
the  rains  of  manv  structures  that  were  built  and  occupied  by  the  ClifE 
Dwellers,  who  undoubtedly  were  the  earliest  tillers  of  Colorado  soil ;  and 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  that  county,  they  have  left  traces  of  the  ditches  which 
they  used  in  watering  their  gardens  and  fields.  Modern  farming  in  the 
Montezuma  Valley  has  been  developed  to  an  extent  that  would  have  been 
thought,  twenty-five  years  ago,  highly  improbable,  if  not  altogether  out  of 
the  question.  Practically  all  of  the  valley's  arable  land  is  at  an  elevation 
higher  than  (S.OOO  feet,  and  at  the  present  time  alfalfa  is  its  great  forage 
crop,  the  yield  of  which  often  runs  as  high  as  seven  tons  per  acre.  There 
is  now  imder  construction  in  the  valley  an  irrigation  system  that  will 
water  between  50,000  and  60,000  acres  of  fine  soil,  which  is  well  adapted 
to  the  small  grains,  fruit,  and  nearly  every  kind  of  vegetables. 

In  La  Plata  County,  which  borders  ]\Iontczuma  on  the  east,  are  the 
valleys  of  the  Los  Anima.s,  Los  Pinos,  and  other  affluents  of  the  San  Juan, 
that  are  the  scenes  of  a  thrifty  agriculture,  with  the  city  of  Durango,  on 
the  Los  Animas,  as  their  market-center.  Although  the  Los  Animas  Valley, 
which  extends  a  considerable  distance  above  that  city,  is  narrow,  varying 
from  one-half  mile  to  one  mile  in  width,  it  is  a  rich  and  delightful  agri- 
cultural district;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Durango  there  are  more  than 
sixty  thousand  acres  of  very  fertile  soil.  Shielded  on  the  west  and  north 
by  lofty  ranges,  the  farmers  in  this  section  produce  the  choicest  of  tree  and 
bush  fruits,  beside  grain  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables;  and  for  all  that 
their  lands  can  be  made  to  yield  they  have  a  ready  home-market,  that 
insures  good  prices  for  the  produce. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  Colorado  there  are  very  extensive  areas  of 
excellent  land.     Although  stockmen  and  farmers  already  have  taken  pos- 
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session  of  most  of  it,  it  may  be  said  that  agriculture  still  is  iu  its  infancy 
in  that  part  of  the  State,  but  for  which  the  future  holds  great  possibilities. 
The  section  is  drained  by  the  Wliite  and  Yampa  (or  Bear)  rivers  and  their 
network  of  tributaries,  which  afford  a  large  supply  of  water  for  irrigation. 
Its  pioneer  white  occupants  were  stockmen,  who,  attracted  by  the  wealth 
of  native  grasses  growing  in  the  valleys,  went  there  with  their  herds  of 
cattle  nearly  forty  years  ago.  The  arable  land  produces  in  abundant  meas- 
ure every  product  of  the  soil  that  is  raised  in  any  other  part  of  the  Western 
Slope;  but  the  lack  of  railroad  facilities  for  transportation  heretofore  has 
retarded  agricultural  development  upon  it.  However,  this  obstacle  now 
has  been  removed  in  part  by  the  construction  of  the  Denver,  Northwestern 
&  Pacific  Railroad  into  the  eastern  border  of  Routt  County,  and  which 
soon  shall  be  extended  on  w^estward  to  a  terminus  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Routt 
County  has  been  a  "paradise"'  for  stockmen,  as  the  rich  growth  of  the 
natural  meadows  afforded  exceedingly  nutritious  pasturage,  which  gave 
exceptionally  good  qualities  to  the  beef  of  their  cattle.  In  late  years  they 
have  been  growing  hay-crops  for  winter  feed  for  their  stock,  which  flour- 
ishes throughout  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  year  by  feeding  upon  the 
natural  grasses  of  the  higher  lands.  The  timothy  and  red  clover  of  these 
ranch  meadows  are  as  fine  as  any  that  the  writer  ever  has  seen.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  also  is  manifested  in  the  crops  grown  by  the  farmers  proper. 
There  are  now  (1909)  under  farm  cultivation  in  Routt  County  upward  of 
forty  thousand  acres;  but  the  area  of  that  division  embraces  more  than 
four  millions.  It  has  been  estimated  that  between  twenty  and  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  may  be  made  profitable  agricultural  land.  As  stated 
by  Mr.  Goudy,  who  deals  with  the  subject  of  irrigation  in  the  next  chapter 
of  this  volume,  the  construction  of  several  very  large  irrigation  systems  is 
now  under  way,  and  several  more  are  about  to  be  commenced,  in  Routt  and 
Rio  Blanco  counties.  These  facilities  for  watering  the  land,  aided  by  the 
extension  of  railroads-  that  is  sure  to  be  made  within  a  short  period,  will 
revolutionize  conditions  in  northwestern  Colorado,  and  be  accompanied  by 
the  inflow  of  a  large  population  of  producers. 

Next  east  of  Routt  County  lies  the  North  Park,  sometimes  called  "the 
Tibet  of  the  State,"  having  an  average  elevation  of  8,000  feet,  and  which 
is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Continental  Divide,  and  on  the 
east  and  northeast  by  the  Medicine  Bo^v  Range.  This  park,  which  con- 
stitutes Jackson  Count}^,  the  latest  of  Colorado's  county-divisions,  is  a' 
mountain  valley  about  thirty  miles  in  width  and  some  sixty  miles  in  length 
(from  south  to  north),  and  is  drained  by  the  headwaters  of  the  North 
Platte  River,  that  are  constantly  fed  in  the  warm  seasons  by  the  melting  of 
snow  upon  the  high  ranges  that  almost  encircle  the  depression.  This  valley 
was  entered  and  occupied  by  stockmen  in  times  when  Colorado  was  a  Ter- 
ritory ;  and  ever  since  that  period  cattle-raising,  including  hay-making  for 
the  stock's  winter  feed,  has  been  the  principal  industry  in  the  park.  As 
the  streams  carry  a  bountiful  supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  the  stockmen 
now  grow,  in  addition  to  hay,  field-peas,  oats,  sugar-beets,  and  other  fatten- 
ing cattle-foods  to  supplement  their  crops  of  hay  and  the  natural  pasturage 
of  the  valley,  in  which,  it  seems,  their  interests  will  continue  to  predominate. 

Crossing  that  part  of  the  Continental  Divide  that  forms  the  southward 
boundary  of  the  North  Park,  we  enter  the  Middle  Park,  another  mountain 
valley,  the  altitude  of  which  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  former;  but 
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its  area  is  greater,  and  consists  of  alternating  mountain-ridges  of  the 
second  order  and  minor  vallej-s,  the  whole  being  drained  by  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Grand  Eiver  and  their  affluents.  Excepting  a  comparatively 
narrow  gateway  in  its  west  side,  through  which  the  Grand  passes,  this  park 
is  surrounded  by  high  ranges,  the  Continental  Divide  marking  its  eastern 
boundary.  While  the  broken  topography  of  the  Middle  Park  renders  most 
of  its  area  more  suitable  for  pasturage  than  for  agriculture,  some  grain  and 
various  crops  for  cattle-feed  successfully  are  grown  in  many  localities.  Yet 
it  is  probable  that  the  livestock  industry  will  remain  in  possession  of  much 
the  greater  portion  of  the  useful  land.  The  Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific 
Eailroad,  which  runs  through  the  central  part  of  this  park,  gives  ample 
facilities  for  transporting  its  products  to  Denver's  and  other  markets. 

In  a  majority  of  the  sixty  counties  into  which  our  State  now  is  divided, 
there  are  areas  lying  lower  than  6.000  feet,  but  above  the  reach  of  a  water- 
supply  sufficient  to  irrigate  them.  In  the  San  Luis  Valley,  the  mountain 
parks,  and  upon  the  Western  Slope,  such  lands  are  of  narrowly-limited 
extent.  Their  great  expanses  form  parts  of  the  plains  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  State,  in  which  section,  that  is  commonly  called  the  "rainbelt,'' 
some  of  such  soils  now  are  cultivated  without  artificial  irrigation,  under 
new  methods  which  conserve  the  moisture  received  by  rain-fall. 

Attempts  were  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
accomplish  this  result,  but  in  the  main  these  were  attended  by  grievous 
disaster.  Between  the  years  1880  and  1890,  a  large  number  of  immi- 
grants, mostly  from  the  Middle  West,  settled  upon  some  of  these  lands. 
As  'Jiey  had  come  from  humid  sections  of  the  United  States,  bringing  with 
them  but  small  capital,  and  as  a  part  of  them  were  not  experienced  farmers, 
while  others  expected  to  follow  the  methods  they  had  pursued  "back  home," 
thev  were  not  prepared  to  deal  with  the  conditions  due  to  the  climate, 
meager  raiu-fall,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil.  It  happened  that  there 
were  a  few  comparatively  fat  years  in  the  first  half  of  that  decade;  but 
these  were  followed  by  exceedingly  lean  ones,  in  which  the  feeble  crops 
withered  and  died.  The  slender  financial  means  of  the  great  majority 
having  been  exhausted,  these  people  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  lands 
and  go  adrift.  Therefore,  upon  each  deserted  farm  a  dwelling  was  left  to 
fall  into  decay  and  ruin ;  and  many  thousands  of  acres  that  had  been  plowed 
and  planted  reverted  to  their  natural  condition,  and  again  became  parts 
of  the  open  range,  and  upon  which  the  cowboys  watched  their  herds  as 
these  grazed  unmolested  by  tillers  of  the  soil.  This  dismaying  outcome, 
that  had  been  hoped  for,  if  not  fully  expected,  by  the  stockmen,  was  very 
gratifying  to  them,  as  they  regarded  with  great  disfavor  such  attempts  to 
encroach  upon  their  grazing-ranges,  and  thus  to  interfere  with  the  privileges 
they  had  long  enjoyed. 

Again,  early  in  the  next  decade,  there  was  another  invasion  of  the 
cattle-ranges  in  eastern  Colorado,  by  like  people,  but  in  lesser  numbers. 
The  effects  of  the  panic  of  1893,  together  with  those  entailed  by  blasted 
crops  in  that  and  the  next  }'ear,  caused  this  movement  to  end  in  failure  for 
the  great  body  of  those  who  participated  in  it,  and  left  many  monuments 
thereto  in  the  forms  of  deserted  buildings  and  abandoned  lands. 

These  misfortunes  have  prejudiced  many  persons  against  all  attempts 
to  cultivate  these  sections  of  the  plains,  and  in  whose  minds  the  term  "dry 
farming"'  provokes  violent  expressions  of  scorn,  contempt,  and  ridicule,  as 
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they  associate  it  only  with  inevitable  failure.  However,  there  is  a  promi- 
nent fact  on  the  favorable  side  that  should  not  be  lost  to  view:  some  of 
the  settlers  of  each  of  the  periods  mentioned  held  their  ground,  determined 
to  vanquish  the  odds  that  appeared  to  be  against  them,  and  to  win  homes 
in  the  new  country.  Most  of  these  had  financial  means  larger  than  the 
average  among  the  throng  of  men  of  which  they  had  formed  a  part,  and 
they  knew  how  to  adapt  themselves  and  their  operations  to  the  new  condi- 
tions by  which  they  were  surrounded.  They  added  to  their  equipment  some 
livestock  to  consume  such  feed-crops  as  they  could  grow,  and  thus  convert 
these  into  living  assets  for  which  there  was  a  ready  cash-market;  and  they 
also  learned  that  the  dairy-cow  and  the  hen  would  assist  in  showing  them 
the  way  out.  While  they  suffered  losses  by  causes  beyond  their  control, 
these  expedients  enabled  them  to  overcome  most  of  their  difficulties  and  to 
obtain  a  foothold.  So  they  tided  themselves  through  the  dry  years  and  hard 
times,  and  by  experienc-e  learned  how  to  farm  in  that  section  more  and  more 
successfully  in  each  passing  year.  These  men  now  are  well-to-do  agricul- 
turists, whose  crops  of  winter  wheat  have  become  important  factors  in  the 
food-supply  of  the  State,  and  who  are  showing  newcomers  into  their  neigh- 
borhoods how  to  avoid  failure  and  win  success  in  country  life  in  eastern 
Colorado.  Their  triumphs  present  instances  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
and  afford  reasons  for  believing  that  misfortunes  such  as  those  that  befell 
so  many  of  their  associates  and  reduced  the  latter  to  homelessness  and 
extreme  poverty  may  not  occur  again. 

In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1905,  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  then  in  charge  of  investi- 
gations connected  with  the  subject  of  irrigation  and  drainage,  commenting 
on  the  disasters  that  attended  the  earlier  efforts  to  practice  "dry  farming," 
said: 

' '  The  bitter  lessons  of  the  '  rain-belt '  failure  lasted  for  years,  but  its  scars 
at  length  healed.  Another  wave  cf  settlement  is  sweeping  over  the  plains,  including 
eastern  Colorado.  Other  settlers  are  buying  the  abandoned  farms.  This  latest 
attempt  is  not  a  repetition  of  the  first.  New  methods  are  being  tried.  Much  has  been 
learned  in  the  past  twenty  years.  Practically  every  settler  who  remained  in  the  semi- 
arid  belt  has  been  an  experimenter  in  developing  a  kind  of  agriculture  suited  to  the 
local  conditions.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  searched  the 
world  for  drouth-resistant  crops,  and  it  and  the  State  Experiment  Stations  have  con- 
ducted extended  experiments  to  determine  their  value  in  the  semi-arid  sections  of 
America,  including  Colorado.  Independent  investigators  have  been  working  many 
years  to  adapt  old  varieties  to  semi-arid  conditions." 

During  the  present  decade  a  new  generation  and  a  new  type  of  '•rain- 
belters"  have  \xen.  as  Dr.  Mead  has  indicated,  acquiring  lands,  establishing 
homes,  and  engaging  in  agriculture  in  eastern  Colorado  under  improved 
methods  of  "dry  farming,"  by  which  drouth-resistant  varieties  of  several 
of  the  familiar  products  of  the  soil  are  cultivated  with  implements  devised 
for  working  the  land  in  a  manner  that  lessens  evaporation  from  it.  In- 
vestigations for  the  purpose  of  determining  ways  and  means  for  further 
improvement  of  these  methods  and  implements  now  are  in  progress. 

Eesults  of  work  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College  have  been  of  great  help  to  these  new  settlers  in 
developing  what  the  writer  of  this  chapter  has  chosen  to  call  "The  Thor- 
ough Tillage  System,"  for  application  to  these  non-irrigated  lands  of  our 
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State.  This  system  is  the  subject  of  the  Colorado  Exijerimeut  Station's 
Bulletin  103,  prepared  by  the  present  writer,  and  from  which  the  following 
is  quoted : 

"Regions  having  an  annual  rain-fall  of  less  than  twenty  and  more  than  eiglit 
inches  are  usually  considered  as  semi-arid.  To  successfully  grow  crops  in  such  regions 
requires  a  careful  study  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  with  a  selection  of  crops  as 
nearly  adapted  to  these  conditions  as  possiVjle.  Even  when  all  requirements  are  seem- 
ingly met,  a  failure  is  sometimes  the  only  result.  Experience,  and  experiments 
already  conducted  in  many  parts  of  our  nation's  semi-arid  belt,  demonstrate  that  the 
preparation  of  a  soil  reservoir  of  good  depth  several  months  before  seeding,  tlie  thor- 
ough culture  of  this  ground  before  and  after  seeding,  the  selection  of  suitable  vari- 
eties of  crops,  the  seed  of  which  is  grown  under  dry  farming  conditions,  are  essentials 
which  very  largely  determine  success  in  farming  lands  in  Colorado  where  irrigation 
cannot  be  practiced. ' ' 

The  bulletin  from  which  the  foregoing  v.'as  taken  closes  with  these 
conclusions  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  semi-arid  land  under  the 
Thorough  Tillage  System: 

"1.  Do  not  assume  that  all  unoccupied  land  is  good  farming  land  under  any 
system  of  soil  culture  or  crop  farming. 

' '  2.  Character  of  soil,  amount  of  rainfall,  method  of  farming  and  market  con- 
ditions, on  land  where  irrigation  cannot  be  practiced,  must  largely  determine  the 
success  or  failure  in  all  farming  ventures  in  Colorado. 

"3.  Methods  of  farming  which  (a)  conserve  the  soU  moisture,  (b)  prepare  a 
good  seed  bed,  (e)  reduce  the  evaporation  to  as  near  the  miiiimum  as  possible,  (d) 
use  good  vital,  acclimated  seed,  (e)  employ  a  crop  rotation  which  has  stock  foods 
prominent,  contain  at  least  one  money  crop,  (f )  and  the  practice  of  thorough  tillage 
of  the  ground,  often  tide  the  farmer  over  bad  years  and  insure  his  success  in  good 
years. 

"4.  With  all  these  conditions  met,  crop  failures  or  low  prices  will  prove  dis- 
astrous some  years,  unless  stock  raising  is  combined  with  crop   farming. 

"5.  Most  of  the  crop  should  be  'driven  to  market,'  in  the  stock  sold  from 
the  farm. 

"6.  Natural  conditions  must  be  considered  in  determining  whether  lands  can 
be  made  more  profitable  for  farming  than  for   grazing  purposes. 

"7.  The  first  principle  of  semi-arid  farming  was  enunciated  \iy  the  English 
farmer,  Jethro  Tull,  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  who  said  '  tillage  is  manure. ' 

"8.  Present-day  experiences  and  experiments  demonstrate  that  fining  the  soil 
has  a  tendency  to  render  more  plant  food  available. 

"9.  All  so-called  soil  culture  systems  are  groupings  of  few  or  many  of  tlie 
principles  of  the  thorough  tillage  system,  which  is  the  correlated  experience  of  our 
best  farmers  of  past  and  present  time. 

"10.     The  Thorough   Tillage  System   of  farming  considers: 
(a).     Time   and  manner  of   plowing  the   ground, 
(b).     Time   and   manner   of   harrowing, 
(c).     Firming  the  soil   and  formation   of   an   earth   mulch   to   arrest 

evaporation  in  semi-arid  regions, 
(d).     Summer   culture   to   fine  the   soil,   conserve   moisture   and   pre- 
pare a  good  seed  bed  for  any  crop  under  drouth  conditions, 
(e).     Principle  of  capillarity  and  how. moisture  may  be  conserved, 
(f).     Selection  of  seed  and  rate  of  seeding, 
(g).     Crops  which  have  shown  drouth-resistant  power, 
(h).     Amount  of  moisture   required   by  plants, 
(i).      Average  crop  season  rainfall  for  a  period  of  years  in  locality 

where  farming  is  to  be  practiced, 
(j).      Crop  rotations  most  profitable  for  the   farmer  and   the  laui',. 
' '  11.     Small   grain,   forage   crops   and  potatoes  have  been   successfully   grown 
on  the  Colorado  Divide  and  in  certain  sections  of  eastern  Colorado,  without  irrigatimi. 
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Thorough  tillage  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  areas  where  these  crops  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  our  semi-arid  lands. 

"12.  Our  best  native  grass — Western  Wheat  Grass  (Colorado  Blue  Stem) — 
Prof.  E.  A.  Oakley  of  the  Agrostology  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  finds  will  do  best  on  irrigated  ground  with  one  early  irrigation. 
More  water  is  a  detriment.  This  would  indicate  we  may  yet  be  able  to  induce  this 
grass  to  make  a  profitable  hay  crop  on  cultivated  lands  where  we  have  ten  or  more 
inches  of  rainfall  per  annum. 

"13.  Boots  of  all  cultivated  plants  make  their  best  growth  when  the  following 
■conditions  are  supplied : 


A  firm,  mellow 
A  warm,  mellow 
A  ventilated 
A  moist 


soil  well  sujiplied  with  plant  food. 


' '  14.  The  earth  mulch  jirevents  excessive  evaporation  and  thus  conserves 
moisture. 

' '  15.  Deep  plowing  furnishes  a  soil  reservoir  of  good  depth  to  store  moisture 
and  summer  culture  conserves  it. 

"16.  Crops  require  more  moisture  to  mature  them  under  semi-arid  than  under 
humid  conditions. 

"17.  Our  field  crops  rank  from  the  lowest  to  highest  in  amount  of  moisture 
required  to  mature  them  as  follows:  Corn,  potatoes,  wheat,  barlej-,  field  peas,  oats, 
alfalfa  and  red  clover. 

' '  18.  Ten  inches  of  rain  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  mature  more  than  twice 
that  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

"19.  The  amount  of  rainfall,  together  with  the  selection  of  drouth-resistant 
crops,  must  be  considered  under  any  system  of  soil  culture — under  semi-arid  condi- 
tions. 

"20.  The  total  area  of  land  which  can  be  successfully  farmed  within  Colo- 
rado's semi-arid  belt  is  yet  to   be  determined. 

But  there  must  be  a  resourceful  and  painstaking  farmer — a  man  who 
"mixes  brains  with  the  soil" — back  of  any  effective  system  of  agriculture. 
He  is  the  first  and  greatest  factor  among  the  causes  that  assure  success. 

To  save  expense  and  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  new  settler  upon 
Colorado's  non-irrigated  land,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  established  two  demonstration-farms  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  wjiere,  as  I  have  said,  the  great  body  of  our  semi-arid  soil  lies.  One 
is  situated  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Akron,  and  is  managed  by  the  Dry 
Farming  Investigations  OfBce;  tlie  other,  which  is  supervised  by  the  Irri- 
gation Investigations  Office,  adjoins  the  town  of  Eads.  These  farms  are 
being  used  to  determine  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  profitably  cultivated, 
without  artificial  irrigation,  upon  the  drier  of  the  lands  in  that  section  of 
Colorado,  and  also  to  develop  the  most  successful  system  of  agriculture 
adapted  to  such  farming.  Let  us  trust  that  with  these  forces  thus  co- 
operating with  the  man  behind  the  plow  the  interests  of  the  settler  in 
eastern  Colorado  will  be  safeguarded,  and  that  he  shall  speedily  find  him- 
self upon  a  highway  to  prosperity.  While  he  may  not  gain  from  his  acres 
a  revenue  such  as  that  which  the  farmer  of  irrigated  land  receives,  he  may 
be  enabled  to  produce  a  high  percentage  of  profit  on  his  capital,  which 
needs  be  but  a  moiety  of  that  that  the  other  must  invest. 

In  no  division  of  agriculture  (using  this  term  in  its  broad  sense)  in 
our  State  has  greater  advancement  been  made  than  in  fruit-growing;  and, 
although  some  fruit  was  produced  in  Colorado  in  the  Territorial  period, 
tlie   present    striking   development    of   the   industry   practically   has   been 
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accomplished  within  the  last  twenty  years.  While  all  but  a  few  of  our 
pioneers  of  1859  and  "60  were  very  doubtful  as  to  the  worth  of  the  soil  in 
the  Pike's  Peak  region  for  continuous  cultivation  for  grain  and  vegetables, 
they  were  even  more  incredulous  as  to  its  adaptability  to  fruit-raising. 
However,  there  was  one  of  their  number  who,  in  1860,  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make  a  trial  with  fruit  trees,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  item 
of  local  news  that  appeared  in  the  issue  of  a  Denver  newspaper  on  May  2d, 
of  that  year : 

"We  noticed  a  small  parcel  of  fruit  trees  unloaded  from  the  express  coach  a 
few  days  since.  They  were  consigned  to  S.  Howe,  and  are,  no  doubt,  the  first  orchard 
trees  ever  brought  to  this  region. ' ' 

The  present  writer  regrets  that  he  has  been  tmable  to  gain  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  place  in  which  these  trees  were  planted  and  of  the  results 
of  the  experiment. 

Shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  fruit-growing  began  to  receive  a  consider- 
able measure  of  attention  in  Colorado.  While  some  small  fruit,  mostly 
of  the  berry  family,  was  produced  in  the  meantime,  it  was  not  until  the 
fore  part  of  the  next  decade  that  home-grown  tree-fruit  began  to  appear 
in  the  markets  of  the  towns  in  quantities  sufficient  to  remove  it  from  the 
category  of  novelties. 

Prominent  among  Colorado's  fruit-growers  in  that  period  was  Jesse 
Frazier,  a  pioneer  of  1859,  and  who,  in  April,  1860,  laid  claim  to  and  took 
possession  of  a  tract  of  fine  land  that  abutted  the  Arkansas  Eiver  in  a 
locality  about  eight  miles  below  Caiion  City.  In  after  j-ears  he  turned 
his  attention  to  tree-borne  fruit,  and  at  length  found  himself  in  possession 
of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  orchard  in  the  Territory.  The  neighbor- 
hood continues  to  this  day  to  be  a  highly  productive  fruit  district. 

A  substantial  and  encouraging  beginning  having  been  made,  the  fur- 
ther development  of  fruit-growing  was  continued  by  an  increasing  number 
of  land-owners.  Yet  these  efforts  were  beset  by  difficulties  due  to  various 
causes  arising  from  the  lack  of  experience  and  also  from  faulty  judgment, 
and  which  entailed  frequent  disappointments  and  failures.  However,  the 
work  was  prosecuted  without  intermission  by  men  of  strong  faith  and  will ; 
and  each  succeeding  year  brought  them  better  and  better  results.  But  the 
home-production  of  a  full  supply  of  fruit  for  Colorado  still  was  to  be  an 
event  of  the  future.  Concerning  this  and  other  conditions  in  times  near 
the  end  of  the  decade  of  the  '80s,  General  Frank  Hall,  writing  in  the  year 
1889,  said: 

"Though  the  people  of  the  State  are  now,  and  for  years— indeed,  ever  since  tlie 
completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway — have  been  largely  dependent  upon  Salt  Lake 
City  and  California  for  their  supplies  of  domestic  fruits,  the  progress  made  and 
making  by  our  own  horticulturists,  will,  in  the  procession  of  the  cycles,  render  us 
comparatively  independent  of  foreign  sources,  in  the  matter  of  apples,  grapes,  pears 
and  plums.  The  quality  of  the  fruits  raised  here  is  equal  to  the  best  produced  else- 
where, and  while  we  may  forever  lack  some  of  the  varieties  which  are  so  lavishly 
furnished  by  our  neighbors  of  the  Pacific  slope,  and  by  the  well-matured  orchards  of 
southern  Kansas,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  reduce  the  annual 
outflow  of  money  for  these  staples  when  the  industry  shall  have  been  further 
developed. ' ' 

At  the  time  the  foregoing  quotation  was  written  nearly  all  the  fruit 
produced  in  the  State  was  grown  in  that  part  of  Colorado  which  lies  at  and 
near  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains.     Horticulture  upou  the  Western 
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Slope  then  was  in  its  infancy,  and  there  were  but  few  men  in  the  State 
who  anticipated  that  it  ever  would  outgrow  the  needs  of  the  local  markets 
and  those  of  mining  towns  within  short  and  easy  reach.  The  possibilities 
of  fruit-culture  in  the  Western  Slope  section  became  more  evident  in  the 
iirst  half  of  the  next  decade,  since  which  period  the  great  development  of 
the  industry  and  the  consequent  prosperous  conditions  in  western  Colorado 
have  come  to  pass. 

While  peaches  and  the  smaller  of  tree-fruits  are  grown  in  great  abun- 
dance, the  principal  fruit  crop  of  the  Western  Slope  is  that  of  apples, 
which  are  produced  in  vast  quantities,  and  are  of  excellent  quality  and 
bring  the  highest  market  prices,  which  likewise  is  the  case  with  all  its 
other  orchard  products.  The  yield  of  these  orchards,  together  with  that  of 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  now  supply  not  only  the  home  demand, 
but  provides  a  large  surplus  that  is  sent  to  distant  markets.  Colorado 
fruit  now  is  familiar  to  and  favored  by  thousands  of  consumers  in  the 
eastern  States,  as  well  as  by  other  thousands  in  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  southern  part  of  the  last-named  State  aifords  an  eager  market 
for  many  car-loads  of  Western  Slope  apples  every  year. 

The  remarkable  profits  realized  by  the  fruit-growers  in  western  Colo- 
rado have  caused  the  values  of  all  lands  in  their  section  of  the  State,  that 
are  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  orchards,  to  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds; 
and.  as  I  have  already  remarked,  producing  land  in  the  Palisades  district 
recently  sold  at  the  record-breaking  price  of  $4,000  per  acre.  Yet,  even 
with  the  soaring  valuations  and  consequent  greater  investment  of  capital, 
lavish  prosperity  attends  the  industry.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  title 
to  the  orchard-farms  is  vested  in  those  who  occupy  and  conduct  them. 
Many  of  these  went  more  or  less  into  debt  for  their  land;  but  the  fore- 
closure of  a  mortgage  has  been  a  rare  event. 

During  the  season  of  picking  and  packing  the  fruit,  much  assistance 
is  hired.  Most  of  the  picking  is  done  by  transient  laborers,  who  flock  in 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  But  nearly  all  the  packing  is  the  handi- 
craft of  resident  women  and  girls,  who  receive  good  pay  for  their  services. 
The  routine  work  of  the  orchard-farms  usually  is  done  by  their  owners, 
with  occasional  help  hired  by  the  week  or  month. 

In  former  times  the  marketing  of  the  fruit  was  done  independently 
and  in  rather  a  hit-or-miss  fashion  by  its  growers,  not  many  of  whom 
attempted  to  ship  it  to  any  great  distance,  but  depended  largely  on  the 
town-communities  of  the  State  for  its  consumption.  But  in  recent  years 
the  distribution  and  sale  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Colorado  fruit  crop  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  associations,  the  membership  of  which  consists  of 
fruit-producers.  These  organizations  are  corporations,  their  stock  being 
owned  by  fruit-growers;  and  their  object  is  not  only  to  market  the  crop 
with  greater  ease,  in  wholesale  quantities,  and  to  better  financial  advan- 
tage, but  also  to  furnish  general  supplies  to  their  members  at  a  price  lower 
than  that  which  these  otherwise  would  have  to  pay.  After  deducting  a 
small  commission  to  cover  the  expense  of  warehousing,  freight,  and  inci- 
dentals, the  remainder  of  the  proceeds  of  the  crop  is  paid  to  the  growers. 
As  the  fruit  is  required  to  be  graded  carefully,  according  to  quality  and 
size,  and  attractively  packed  in  neat  boxes,  tliese  as'sociations  have  estab- 
lished a  high  and  far-reaching  reputation  for  the  products  of  Colorado 
orchards. 
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The  Colorado  farmer  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  winner  of  pre- 
miums at  gTeat  expositions,  as  well  as  at  State  and  district  fairs,  for  the 
Eiiperior  quality  of  his  products  of  the  soil.  At  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
at  Chicago,  in  the  year  1893,  eighty-one  of  the  371  Colorado  exhibits  were 
awarded  special  premiums.  Although  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  not,  because  of  the  comparatively  small  area  that  we 
devote  to  wheat,  class  our  State  as  one  of  the  "Wheat  States"  of  the  Union, 
the  Colorado  exhibits  of  this  grain  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  surpassed 
those  of  any  other  State,  and  won  twenty-five  medals.  At  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  at  St.  Louis,  in  1904,  our  farmers  received  three 
grand  prizes,  nineteen  gojd  medals,  and  282  other  awards,  for  orchard  and 
apiary  products;  and  for  grain,  forage-plants,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
they  were  given  four  grand  prizes,  eighty-four  gold  medals,  and  285  silver 
and  bronze  medals.  Of  the  767  prizes  won  by  Colorado  exhibits  at  that 
exposition,  626  were  awarded  to  agriculturists  of  our  State.  At  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition,  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1905,  Colorado  displays  of 
fruit,  grain,  forage,  and  vegetables,  were  accorded  248  gold  medals,  145 
of  silver,  and  sixty-nine  of  bronze,  beside  fortv'-four  special  awards — a 
total  of  506  out  of  the  811  premiums  that  were  awarded  to  the  whole  of 
the  agricultural  exhibits  that  were  entered  at  that  exposition. 

These  successes  and  those  that  have  been  achieved  at  minor  exhibitions 
of  the  results  of  agriculture  have  spurred  the  Colorado  fanner  still  further 
to  enhance  the  quality  and  increase  the  quantity  of  his  direct  and  indirect 
products  of  the  soil.  He  will  not  be  content  until  he  has  made  his  grain, 
forage,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  his  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  his  horses,  hogs, 
sheep  and  lambs,  the  best  and  most  profitable  that  experience  and  close 
attention  can  enable  men  to  accomplish.  For  all  that  he  has  to  sell  he  has 
a  cash  market  which  is  very  largely  his  own. 

While  we  have  in  our  State  a  variety  of  gainful  occupations,  the  eco- 
nomic relations  of  each  of  these  to  all  the  others  is  close;  and  we  rejoice 
in  this  interdependency  of  the  farmer,  miner,  ranchman,  capitalist,  manu- 
facturer and  merchant,  each  of  whom  derives  support  from  and  gives 
strength  to  the  rest,  and  thus  maintaining  a  community  of  interests  that 
cooperates  for  the  general  welfare  of  our  Commonwealth. 
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By  Frank  C.  CtOUDy,  of  the  Colorado  Bar. 

The  process  of  rendering  naturally  arid  land  productive  by  artificial 
means  of  supplying  it  with  water,  usually  by  ditches  into  which  is  diverted 
more  or  less  of  the  flow  of  a  stream  traversing  the  district,  but  sometimes 
by  other  though  less  eilective  contrivances,  is  of  prehistoric  origin.  Such 
expedients  for  converting  dry  and  barren  ground  into  fruitful  fields  were 
well  developed  in  Egjpt  some  six  thousand  years  ago,  and  are  known  to 
have  been  in  use  in  Babylonia  in  times  almost  as  remote.  In  each  of  these 
countries,  the  practice  of  irrigation  had  become  the  subject  of  legislation 
in  a  very  early  era.  We  may  read  provisions  of  Egyptian  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  governed  it  in  a  period  between  which  and  ours  stretches 
nearly  sixty  centuries,  and  even  yet  without  the  impress  of  innovation.  We 
may  also  read  Babylonian  laws  of  like  tenor  that  were  in  force  in  the 
forty-second  century  back  of  the  present.  Yet  these  were  not  then  new, 
but  were  legal  promulgations  that  appear  long  to  have  been  familiar  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers. 

The  processes  of  irrigation  are  not  modern  even  in  the  territory  of  our 
own  country.  They  were  employed  by  the  people  upon  whom  we  have 
bestowed  the  name  of  "Cliff  Dwellers,''  who  constructed  the  great  and 
numerous  community-habitations  that  now  exist  in  a  ruined  condition  in 
southwestern  Colorado  and  in  adjacent  large  areas  of  Xew  Mexico,  Arizona, 
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and  Utah.  In  the  vicinity  of  many  of  these  tlie  remains  of  ancient  irri- 
gating ditches,  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  were  the  work  of  these  tribes  of 
builders,  still  may  be  seen  and  the  courses  of  the  channels  traced.  As  no 
one  has  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  these  people  began  their  occupation  of  the  Southwest,  we  have  no 
substantial  basis  upon  which  to  found  an  estimate  of  the  antiquity  of 
their  initiation  of  irrigation.  It  is  plainly  apparent  that  the  aggregate  of 
their  numbers  in  some  localities  would  have  been  represented  by  figures 
running  well  into  the  thousands,  and  that  the  cliase  could  have  yielded 
only  a  minor  portion  of  the  food  they  consumed.  Therefore,  agriculture 
must  have  been  their  main  dependence  for  sustenance.  But  it  is  also 
apparent  that  the  soil  of  the  localities  in  which  these  larger  communities 
dwelt  in  neighborship  could  not  now  be  made  by  people  in  the  barbarous 
stage  of  culture  to  afford  such  means  of  living  for  more  than  a  moderate 
moiety  of  a  population  of  such  magnitude. 

There  is  eminent  scientific  authority  for  the  assumption  that  the  cli- 
mate of  the  cuff  Dwellers'  country  underwent  a  great  change  during  the 
era  in  which  they  occupied  it,  and  that  the  consequences  thereof  eventually 
caused  them  to  abandon  their  capacious  communit3'-houses  and  to  migrate 
into  some  more  favorable  region.  But  as  changes  of  climate  are  exceed- 
ingly slow,  requiring,  so  far  as  human  knowledge  goes,  ages  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  any  marked  modification,  this  theory  throws  open  a  wide  field  for 
conjecture  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  inigation  by  these  people. 

When  the  first  of  the  Spanish  pioneers  of  what  are  now  our  Territories 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  entered  that  part  of  the  Southwest,  not  far 
from  four  hundred  years  ago,  the  Pueblo  Indians,  some  of  whom  possibly 
may  have  been  descendants  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers,  were  cultivating  irrigated 
patches  of  land  near  their  dreary  homes,  and  of  which  the  produce  appears 
to  have  formed  their  principal  supply  of  food. 

The  Spanish  settlers  of  New  Mexico  resorted  to  irrigation  at  the  time 
in  which  they  established  permanent  communities  in  the  Eio  Grande 
Valley,  and  which  ever  since  has  been  in  constant  use  in  various  localities 
along  the  course  of  that  river  within  the  present  boundaries  of  that  Terri- 
tory. While  these  pioneers  had  before  them  the  small  examples  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
Old  Mexico  some  knowledge  of  a  practice  of  watering  arid  land  by  means 
of  ditches,  which  were  obvious  methods  of  accomplishing  such  a  purpose. 
By  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Mexican  people  then  dwelling 
in  the  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande,  between  Santa  Fe  and  El  Paso,  had  devel- 
oped local  systems  of  irrigating  ditches.  Lieutenant  Zebulon  M.  Pike, 
when  he  was  being  escorted  as  a  semiprisoner  from  Santa  Fe  to  Chihuahua, 
in  the  month  of  March,  1807,  noticed  and  noted  some  of  these.  In  his 
Journal  of  a  Tour  Through  the  Inteiior  Provinces  of  New  Spain,  he  says, 
under  the  date  of  ilarch  7th : 

' '  Both  above  and  below  Albuquerque  the  citizens  were  beginning  to  open  the 
canals,  to  let  in  the  water  of  the  river  to  fertilize  the  plains  and  fields  which  border 
its  banks  on  both  sides:  we  saw  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
at  the  joyful  labor,  which  was  to  crown  with  rich  abundance  their  future  harvest, 
and  ensure  them  plenty  for  the  ensuing  year.  These  scenes  brought  to  my  recollection 
the  bright  descriptions  given  by  Savary,  of  the  opening  of  the  canals  of  Egypt. 
The  cultivation  of  the  fields  was  now  commencing,  and  everything  appeared  to  give 
life  and  gaietv  to  the  surrounding  scenery." 
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There  seems  to  be  no  means  of  determining  when  and  by  whom  irri- 
gation first  was  practiced  on  Colorado  soil  in  modern  times.  It  is  probable 
that  something  of  the  kind  was  done  at  the  early  trading-posts  that  were 
built  on  onr  part  of  the  Arkansas  River  between  the  years  1835  and  1840 ; 
but  if  so,  it  must  have  been  limited  to  the  watering  of  small  garden- 
patches.  There  also  may  have  been,  prior  to  1840,  some  cultivation  of  the 
soil  by  irrigation  at  the  trading-posts  of  Fort  Lupton  (erected  in  1837) 
and  Fort  St.  Vrain  (1838),  on  the  South  Platte  River,  in  what  now  is  the 
southwestern  section  of  our  Weld  County.  We  learn  from  Fremont  that 
the  proprietor  of  Fort  Lupton  was  a  planter  in  a  small  way  in  1843;  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  land  then  tilled  at  that  post  was  under  irrigation. 

It  is  known  that  for  several  years  before  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  some  citizens  of  New  Mexico  were  engaged  in  irrigated 
agriculture,  though  not  upon  a  large  scale,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  in  what 
now  is  Pueblo  County  and  the  eastern  border  of  Fremont  County,  as  well 
as  upon  some  of  the  right-hand  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  in  that  district ; 
but  to  the  greater  extent  at  and  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  site  of  our 
city  of  Pueblo,  where  the  historic  trading-post  that  was  called  "the  Pueblo," 
and  which  was  the  successor  to  one  or  two  lesser  and  less  famous  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  sort  that  already  had  had  their  day  in  that  locality, 
was  built  in  1842.  The  ditches  used  for  irrigation  by  these  pioneer  tillers 
of  the  soil  in  our  section  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  were  simple  affairs,  made 
with  such  engineering  skill  as  that  which  was  possessed  by  those  whose 
purposes  they  served.  The  existence  of  traces  of  several  ditches  that  had 
been  constructed  and  used  by  the  earlier  of  these  Mexican  agriculturists 
gave  rise  to  a  belief  among  some  of  the  American  pioneers  of  Colorado 
that  they  were  the  work  of  a  "prehistoric"  people,  who  at  some  time  in  the 
far  past  had  occupied  that  part  of  our  State. 

An  attempt  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  decade  of  the  '40s  to 
found  a  Mexican  settlement  in  the  lower  section  of  Colorado's  portion  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  but  which  was  defeated  by  the  hostility  of  the 
Ute  Indians,  who  did  not  approve  white  occupation  of  the  southern  border 
of  their  dominion.  These  colonists  may  have  made  a  beginning  of  means 
of  irrigating  their  land,  but  it  apjDears  that  they  did  not  remain  on  the 
ground  long  enough  to  have  put  them  into  considerable  practical  use. 

John  Hatcher,  who  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  American  settler 
in  that  district  of  Colorado  which  forms  our  present  county  of  Las  Animas, 
is  said  to  have  located  upon  bottom  laud  that  lies  on  the  Purgatoire  River, 
about  eighteen  miles  northeasterly  of  the  city  of  Trinidad,  shortly  before 
the  Mexican  War,  and  there  to  have  constructed,  in  1846,  an  irrigating 
ditch  of  between  one  and  two  miles  in  length  to  water  his  land.  It  is 
further  said  that  in  that  year  he  planted  and  cultivated  a  crop  of  corn  on 
a  tract  containing  some  forty  acres,  but  which  at  its  maturity  was  destroyed 
by  Indians,  who  drove  Hatcher  from  his  primitive  farm  and  made  his 
return  to  it  too  hazardous  for  him  to  attempt. 

Xear  the  close  of  that  decade,  Charles  Autubeas,  an  old  froutierman 
and  trapper  in  the  West,  and  who  was  of  French  extraction,  "settled  down" 
on  the  Huerfano  River,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Arkansas,  and  there 
engaged  in  agriculture,  which  doiabtless  was  under  irrigation,  as  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  impracticable  in  that  part  of  the  Arkansas  Valley. 
Within  the  next  two  years  he  was  Joined  by  a  number  of  Mexican  pioneers 
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sufficient  to  form  a  small  colony.  Fremont,  in  his  Memoirs,  tells  that  he 
halted  at  Autobeas'  settlement  when  outward  bound  on  his  iifth  explora- 
tion of  the  Far  West,  in  1853;  and  from  what  he  says  the  inference  is 
that  the  little  community  then  was  in  an  inviting  condition.  According 
to  a  statement  made  iii  General  E.  B.  Marcy's  Armi/  Life  on  the  Border. 
Autobeas  was  "living  upon  the  Arkansas"'  as  late  as  the  spring  of  185S; 
but  it  appears  that  his  fellow-settlers  had  dispersed  before  that  time,  prob- 
ably because  of  Indian  objections  to  their  presence. 

When,  in  1853,  Captain  John  W.  Gunnison,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  was  making  his  survey  of  a  central  route  for  a  railroad  from  the 
Mississippi  Eiver  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  he  found  a  community  consisting 
of  several  Mexican  families  situated  high  up  on  the  Huerfano  Eiver  and 
living  in  comfort.  These  people,  beside  possessing  livestock,  were  irri- 
gating and  cultivating  the  soil  in  the  locality  of  their  hamlet.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  further  record  of  this  diminutive  colony,  which  seems  to  have 
disappeared  prior  to  the  American  settlement  of  the  Colorado  country. 

In  the  year  1852,  when  the  United  States  military  post,  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts, the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  within  the  area  of  our  State, 
was  constructed,  near  the  western  end  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass,  and 
which  gave  protection  against  depredations  by  the  Ute  Indians,  a  small 
number  of  Mexicans,  who  are  also  mentioned  by  Gunnison,  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fort,  where  they  employed  themselves  in  stock-raising 
and  some  irrigated  agriculture.  When  Fort  Massachusetts  was  superseded 
by  Fort  Garland,  built  in  1858,  a  few  miles  farther  down  the  slope,  other 
Mexicans  of  like  pursuits  settled  in  that  section  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

In  1851  or  early  in  1852  some  Mexicans  settled  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
San  Luis  Valley,  and  in  the  last-named  year  constructed  an  irrigating  water- 
way that  now  is  known  as  the  "San  Luis  Ditch,"  to  which  the  earliest  "de- 
cree of  appropriation"  of  water  for  agriculture  under  Colorado's  irrigation 
laws  applies,  and  which  still  is  in  use. 

In  the  year  1854,  Major  Lafayette  Head,  who  had  become  a  citizen  of 
New  Mexico  shortly  after  the  conquest  of  that  Mexican  Province  by  the 
United  States,  established  in  the  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande,  on  the  Eio  Cone- 
jos, in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Conejos,  the  county  seat 
of  Conejos  County,  a  colony  consisting  of  some  fifty  Mexican  families.  These 
pioneer  settlers  in  the  Colorado  country,  who  were  located  upon  a  land-grant 
that  had  been  conceded  by  the  Mexican  Government  about  ten  years  before, 
were  both  agriculturists  and  stock-raisers,  and  maintained  a  permanent  foot- 
hold on  the  Eio  Conejos.  During  the  later  '50s  the  white  population  dwell- 
ing on  the  Eio  Conejos  was  increased  considerably  by  immigrants  from  older 
parts  of  New  Mexico ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  Territory  of  Colorado  was 
created  there  were  several  small  communities  of  Mexican  people  in  the  valley 
of  that  stream,  which  then  became  a  part  of  the  new  political  division. 

When,  in  the  summer  and  the  autumn  of  1858,  our  American  pioneer 
gold-seekers  came  into  the  Colorado  country,  it  appears  that  the  only  white 
people  then  located  in  it  were  the  soldiers  who  formed  the  garrison  of  Port 
Garland;  the  Mexican  settlers  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley;  and  the  people 
of  the  Mexican  village  of  Trinidad,  together  with  a  few  individuals  here 
and  there  elsewhere  in  the  section  south  of  the  Arkansas  and  east  of  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Range.  The  remainder  of  the  Colorado  area,  which  was 
vastly  the  larger  part,  was  in  a  state  of  nature  and  inhabited  by  Indians, 
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with  M'hom  a  few  roving  froutiersmen  WL'i'e  moi'e  or  less  closely  associated, 
but  not  disposed  to  stay  long  anywhere. 

Some  of  our  American  pioneers  turned  their  attention  to  irrigated 
.agriculture  in  1859,  and  produced  crops  in  that  season.  Short  and  small 
ditches  were  dug  in  that  year  at  several  places  at  or  near  our  eastern  foot- 
hills ;  on  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre,  at  La  Porte ;  on  Boulder  Creek,  near  Boulder 
City ;  on  Clear  Creek,  below  Golden  City ;  on  Bear  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Logan ;  on  Fountain  Creek,  where  Colorado  City 
stands ;  on  the  last-named  stream,  near  its  mouth,  where  Fountain  City  liad 
been  laid  out;  and  also  on  the  Greenhorn  and  Huerfano  rivers.  In  the  next 
year,  ditching  was  considerably  extended  in  these  localities,  and  a  sub- 
stantial beginning  of  such  work  was  made  at  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Denver  and  at  Canon  City.  Titles  to  some  of  the  water-rights  thus  acquired 
in  that  period  still  remain  valid.  Concerning  these  primitive  irrigating 
waterways,  Mr.  George  G.  Anderson,  in  an  address  to  the  Sixteenth  National 
Irrigation  Congress  (1908),  remarked: 

"Needless  to  say,  these  early  ditches  .  .  .  were  diminutive  affairs.  They 
were  the  outcome  of  individual  efforts;  the  projector  combined  the  engineer  and 
constructor;  they  were  surveyed  by  the  eyes  of  unskilled  men  and  built  by  their  indi- 
vidual energy — the  capital  invested,  solely  their  labor  and  time.  They  reclaimed 
mostly  the  areas  along  the  creek  bottoms,  for  the  cultivation  of  a  limited  range  of 
crops — the  cereals,  grasses  and  vegetables  mostly  .  .  .  Many  of  them  were 
capable  of  extension,  and  some  of  them,  that  occupied  favorable  positions  on  the 
streams,  were  ultimately  enlarged  and  extended  and  are  among  the  great  irrigation 
canals  of  today. ' ' 

Although  the  further  development  of  in-igation  and  cultivation  iu 
Colorado  was  continued  steadily  year  by  year  through  the  decade  of  the 
'60s,  it  was  seriou.sly  retarded  by  the  depressed  conditions  that  existed  in  the 
Territory  during  the  years  of  our  Civil  War;  and  for  a  while  afterward  by 
the  menaces  of  Indian  warfare.  However,  the  net  result  was  a  gratifying 
increase  in  the  number  of  artificial  waterways  that  had  been  completed  and 
were  serving  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  According  to  the  Federal  Census 
of  1870,  the  value  of  Colorado's  agricultural  products,  practically  all  of 
which  had  been  grown  under  irrigation,  was  $2,335,000 ;  and  at  that  time 
there  were  more  than  five  hundred  separate  irrigating  ditches  in  the  Terri- 
tory, appropriating  over  seven  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  But 
of  the  total  of  the  acreage  then  vmder  cultivation  we  have  no  trustworthy 
data. 

While  the  construction  of  these  means  of  irrigation  largely  had  con- 
tinued to  be  initiated  and  consummated  by  individual  enterprise  and  effort, 
the  principle  of  cooperation  and  joint  ownership,  of  the  practice  of  which 
the  Mexican  settlers  in  the  vallev  of  the  Rio  Grande  had  given  early  ex- 
amples, had  been  applied  and  put  into  effect  by  American  citizens  of  the 
Territory  in  a  number  of  instances,  and  also  had  been  the  subject  of  legis- 
lation by  the  Territory's  law-making  body.  Although  the  provisions  of  the 
enactments  had  received  much  thoughtful  attention,  they  were  yet  to  be 
rendered  more  efficient  and  equitable  by  the  results  and  influence  of  experi- 
ence. The  ditches  owned  by  individuals  and  by  neighbors  in  partnership  at 
that  time  generally  were  short  and  of  correspondingly  small  capacity.  But 
some  corporations  had  undertaken  and  completed  more  extensive  enterprises, 
among  which  was  the  "Platte  Ditch,"  of  some  twenty-four  miles  in  length. 
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fed  from  the  South  Platte  Eiver,  at  its  emergence  from  the  foot-hills,  and 
which  was  supplying  farms  and  gardens  along  its  course,  as  well  as  the  city 
of  Denver,  with  water  for  irrigation. 

The  construction  of  railroads  into  the  Territory  to  terminals  at  Den- 
ver, in  the  summer  of  1870,  strongly  stimulated  the  expansion  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry,  and  also  every  other  interest  that  was  identified  with  the 
further  development  of  Colorado's  natural  resources.  With  the  advent  of 
rail  communications  came  colonies  of  settlers  formed  to  establish  themselves 
as  communities  upon  virgin  soil  of  the  Territory,  and  of  which  some  of  the 
history  already  has  been  related  by  Mr.  Smiley.  Ditches  for  conveying  water 
to  their  lands  were  to  be  provided  by  their  organizations,  acting  as  corpo- 
rations, and  thus  placing  the  cooperative  method  upon  a  basis  of  greater 
breadth  than  that  upon  which  it  had  rested  previously.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year  1871  the  Union  (or  Greeley)  Colony  practically  had  completed  a 
main  ditch  about  as  long  as  the  Platte  Ditch,  and  another  which  was  more 
than  one-thiixi  that  length.  During  the  first  half  of  the  decade  of  the  '70s 
these  colonies  had  to  deal  with  some  discouraging  conditions:  the  cost  of 
constructing  their  main  ditches  proved  to  be  heavier  than  they  had  antici- 
pated ;  not  all  had  a  full  supply  of  water  in  each  season ;  and  in  one  j-ear 
they  were  grievously  afflicted  by  the  ravages  of  grasshoppers.  But,  excepting 
two,  the  failure  of  which  was  due  in  part  to  other  causes,  the  communities 
triumphed  over  the  consequences  of  these  drawbacks  and  prospered  greatly. 

In  the  autumn  of  1873,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  western  States 
and  Territories  that  contained  arid  areas,  and  which  was  the  first  "Irri- 
gation Congress"  that  ever  assembled  in  the  United  States,  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Denver  for  a  general  consideration  of  the  subject  of  watering  dry 
lands,  and  to  discuss  ways  and  means  that  might  be  provided  for  a  widely 
extended  application  of  irrigation  by  great  reservoirs  and  large  canals  in 
the  several  pohtical  divisions  in  which  such  accessories  to .  successful  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  were  necessities.  The  movement  which  resulted  in  this 
gathering  had  been  initiated  in  the  previous  summer  by  Samuel  H.  Elbert, 
then  Governor  of  Colorado  Territory,  who  acted  upon  a  suggestion  that  had 
been  made  to  him  by  William  N.  Byers,  who  was  then  the  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  at  Denver.  In  response  to  a  proposition  for  hold- 
ing such  a  meeting,  and  which  had  been  sent  forth  by  Governor  Elbert,  dele- 
gates representing  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and 
Wyoming  met  in  Denver,  and  organized  on  October  15,  with  E.  A.  Furnas, 
Governor  of  Nebraska,  as  Chairman  of  the  convention. 

After  the  delivery  of  several  able  addresses  upon  the  purposes  of  the 
movement,  chief  among  which  was  that  of  Governor  Elbert,  and  a  full 
discussion  of  means  by  which  the  objects  of  the  congress  might  be  attained, 
the  views  and  conclusions  of  the  delegates  were  expressed  in  a  memorial  to 
Congress,  asking  that  one-half  of  the  non-mineral  arid  public  lands  be 
granted  to  the  political  divisions  of  which  they  were  parts,  upon  condition 
that  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  such  lands  should  be  applied  exclusively  to  the 
construction  of  irrigating  reservoirs  and  canals  for  their  reclamation.  The 
Territories  were  to  be  authorized  to  issue  reclamation  bonds,  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  to  be  used  only  for  the  construction  of  such  works,  which 
were  to  be  built,  owned,  maintained,  controlled,  and  their  use  regulated, 
by  the  States  and  Territories  to  which  such  grants  of  land  should  be  made ; 
and  of  the  income  from  sales  of  reclaimed  land  there  was  to  be  constituted 
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a  fund  sufficdent  to  redeem  such  bonds.  Besides  formulating  and  adopting 
this  memorial,  the  convention  apiJointed  an  executive  committee,  which 
organization  was  to  promote  concerted  action  in  behalf  of  the  project  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  to  which  it  would  apply. 

The  convention's  proposition  as  to  grants  of  arid  public  land  did  not 
differ  in  principle  from  the  policy  of  Congress  in  granting  to  railroads  the 
alternate  sections  in  wide  belts  that  were  to  be  traversed  by  such  roads;  and 
in  practice  the  results  would  have  been  more  equitable,  inasmuch  as  the 
parts  of  arid  districts  that  were  to  be  reserved  by  Congress  as  public  domain 
w^ould  be  supplied  with  the  only  means  of  making  them  productive.  In 
other  respects  the  convention's  plans  foreshadowed  the  present  Federal 
Eeelamation  Service. 

In  his  annual  message,  to  the  Forty-third  Congress,  in  its  first  session, 
which  began  on  December  1,  1873,  President  Grant,  after  having  recom- 
mended "the  passage  of  an  enabling  act  for  the  admission  of  Colorado  as  a 
State  of  the  Union,"  proceeded  to  say : 

' '  In  connection  with  this  I  would  also  recommend  the  encouragement  of  a  canal 
for  purposes  of  irrigation  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  to  the 
Missouri  River.  As  a  rule,  I  am  opposed  to  further  donations  of  public  lands  for 
internal  improvements  owned  and  controlled  by  private  corporations,  but  in  this 
instance  I  would  make  an  exception.  Between  the  Missouri  Eiver  and  the  Eocky 
Mountains  there  is  an  arid  belt  of  public  land  from  300  to  500  miles  in  width,  per- 
fectly valueless  for  the  occupation  of  man,  for  the  want  of  suflficient  rain  to  secure 
the  growth  of  any  product.  An  irrigating  canal  would  make  productive  a  belt  as 
wide  as  the  supply  of  water  could  be  made  to  spread  over  across  this  entire  country, 
and  would  secure  a  cordon  of  settlements  connecting  the  present  population  of  the 
mountain  and  mining  regions  with  that  of  the  older  States.  All  the  laud  reclaimed 
would  be  clear  gain.  If  alternate  sections  are  reclaimed  by  the  Government,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  retained  sections  be  thrown  open  to  entry  under  the  homestead 
laws,  or  sold  to  actual  settlers  for  a  very  low  price." 

It  was  understood  that  this  recommendation  was  incorporated  into  the 
message  at  the  instance  of  Governor  Elbert,  who  had  placed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  a  copy  of  the  Denver  convention's  memorial  and  also  a  copy 
of  liis  address  to  that  body.  But  neither  the  recommendation  nor  the 
memorial  was  given  any  serious  attention  by  Congress;  nor  was  any  further 
concerted  public  effort  made  in  the  West  in  that  decade  to  consummate  any 
part  of  the  work  that  had  been  projected  by  the  Denver  convention.  Perhaps 
the  outcome  might  have  been  different  had  Elbert  not  been  arbitrarily  dis- 
placed as  Governor  of  Colorado  by  the  President,  early  in  the  next  summer, 
to  make  way  for  the  restoration  of  Edward  M.  McCook  to  that  office. 

However,  a  company  was  formed  and  incorporated  in  Colorado,  in 
1874,  with  authority  for  capital  stock  to  the  sum  of  $10,000,000,  and  which 
proposed  to  construct  such  a  canal  as  that  which  President  Grant  had  recom- 
mended to  Congress,  although  it  was  not  to  extend  so  far  as  the  Missouri 
River.  Receiving  its  water-supply  from  the  South  Platte  River,  at  the  foot- 
hills, the  ditch  was  to  be  350  miles  in  length,  fifty  feet  in  width  and  six 
feet  in  depth,  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  7.960  second-feet  of  water.  This 
flow  was  expected  to  irrigate  9,250,000  acres  of  public  land  and  between 
1,000,000  and  1.500,000  acres  of  railroad  holdings,  which  would  have  re- 
quired a  water-duty  of  about  1,300  acres  to  the  second-foot.  It  was  said 
in  the  company's  "prospectus''  that  according  to  observations  of  the  South 
Platte  River,  when  at  its  lowest  stage,  3,365  second  feet  of  water  were  flow- 
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ing  in  it  at  the  moutli  of  its  caiion ;  and  that  it  was  a  well  established  fact 
that  in  the  irrigation  season  the  stream  carried  from  three  to  four  times 
that  quantit}-.  The  companj'  was  not  to  interfere  with  any  vested  rights, 
nor  would  its  canal  diminish  in  the  least  the  supply  of  water  for  ditches 
then  in  use.  But  the  history  of  this  ambitioiis  organization  begins  with  its 
incorporation  and  ends  with  the  issue  of  its  "prospectus." 

Eecorded  gaugings  of  the  South  Platte,  made  at  Denver,  have  only 
once,  in  the  year  1900,  when  flood-conditions  existed  in  the  stream's  chan- 
nel, and  which  were  partly  due  to  a  break  in  a  reservoir,  indicated  a  flow 
that  approximated  so  much  as  5,000  second-feet  of  water. 

Various  other  overestimates  of  the  supply  of  water  in  Colorado  that 
was  available  for  irrigation  were  made  in  that  period.  Conspicuous  among 
these  was  that  of  a  civil  engineer  who,  in  an  address  to  the  Denver  conven- 
tion, said  that  "?5,000,000  acres  of  land  could  be  reclaimed  in  Colorado  by  a 
system  of  irrigating  canals,"  and  asserted  that  "the  Kansas  Pacific  Eailway 
Company  has  1,150,000  acres  of  land  that  can  be  covered  by  a  canal  taken 
out  of  the  South  Platte  Eiver  at  Platte  Caiion."  He  believed  that  the  river 
could  do  even  better  than  that,  and  afford  a  surplus  for  storage  in  reser- 
voirs. But  to  provide  for  possible  contingencies  in  the  operation  of  his 
canal  he  proposed  to  "tap  Chicago  Lake,  the  Twin  Lakes  and  numbers  of 
others,  which  can  be  made  available  with  very  little  engineering  cost  and 
skill." 

In  reply  to  the  engineer's  statements,  J.  Max  Clark,  of  Greeley,  pointed 
out  that  to  irrigate  only  750,000  acres  would  require  a  supply  at  the  source 
of  the  canal  of  11,362  second-feet,  and  a  canal  200  feet  wide  and  nine  and 
one-half  feet  deep,  with  a  current  of  four  miles  per  hour;  that  the  mean 
discharge  of  all  the  streams  north  of  the  South  Platte — Arkansas  Divide 
did  not  more  than  equal  the  requisite  flow ;  that  in  no  country  in  the  world 
has  any  system  of  irrigation  been  devised  and  practiced  which  has  utilized 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  actual  water-supply;  and  that  reservoirs  can 
not  to  any  great  extent  increase  the  mean  capacity  of  the  streams,  but  may 
lengthen  the  period  of  irrigation. 

Prior  to  the  founding  of  the  Union  (or  Greeley)  Colony  nearly  all 
irrigation  in  Colorado  was  upon  bottom  lands  adjacent  to  natural  water- 
courses. This  was  accomplished  by  damming  the  streams  and  then  either 
by  flooding  the  lands  from  the  pools  thus  formed  or  by  watering  them  by 
means  of  small  ditches  drawing  their  supplies  from  such  sources.  Among 
the  larger  of  the  irrigating  waterways  constructed  before  1870  Was  one  then 
known  as  Ditch  No.  10,  which  took  water  from  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  Eiver, 
on  the  northward  side  of  that  stream,  at  a  jjoint  a  short  distance  above  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Fort  Collins.  By  enlargement  and  extension  in  later 
years  this  ditch  has  been  converted  into  the  great  Larimer  &  Weld  Canal. 

During  the  period  between  1870  and  1880  the  work  of  developing  irri- 
gation in  northern  Colorado  became  very  active,  and  in  which  the  managers 
of  the  Greeley  Colony  were  leaders.  As  I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  they 
had  practically  completed  two  long  ditches  before  the  close  of  the  year  1871, 
and  which  drew  their  water-supply  from  the  Poudre  Eiver.  Most  of  our 
earlier  agriculturists  were  very  skeptical  as  to  the  feasibility  of  attempting 
to  iiTigate  the  mesas,  or  uplands,  which  since  have  been  proved  to  be,  when 
watered,  the  most  fertile  soils  in  our  State.  But  these  Greeley  ditches  were 
projected  to  irrigate  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  lands  of  the  colony.    How- 
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ever,  one  of  them,  known  as  "Greeley  Ditch  No.  3,"  that  serves  the  city  of 
Qreelev  and  lands  adjacent  to  it,  waters  what  is  comparatively  a  small  area  of 
upland.  The  other,  known  as  "Greeley  Ditch  No.  2,"  and  which  is  much 
the  larger  of  the  pair,  now  irrigates  between  30,000  and  40,000  acres  of 
both  mesa  and  bottom  lands  that  are  as  fine  for  agricultural  purposes  as 
any  in  the  world.  The  extension  of  potato-raising  and  increase  of  alfalfa- 
growing  that  followed  the  completion  of  these  ditches,  and  later  the  dis- 
covery that  the  last-named  crop  was  not  only  a  good  feed  but  an  excellent 
fertilizer,  greatly  stimulated  intensive  agriculture  in  northern  Colorado. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  managers  of  the  Greeley  Colony  con- 
templated the  construction  of  still  another  main  ditch  for  irrigation,  which 
was  to  receive  its  supply  of  water  from  the  Poudre,  at  a  point  several  miles 
beyond  the  head  of  their  Ditch  No.  2.  This  canal,  which  was  to  be  their 
•'Ditch  No.  1,"  was  to  exceed  their  Ditch  No.  2  both  in  length  and  ca- 
pacity, and  to  serve  a  wide  area  of  land  lying  above  the  reach  of  that  water- 
way. The  colony's  main  ditches  were  designated  by  numbers  according  to 
the  location  of  their  headgates  with  respect  to  the  town  of  Greeley,  but 
which  were  applied  in  reverse  order.  Hence,  the  first  ditch,  which  is  on  the 
southward  side  of  the  Poudre,  was  termed  "No.  3" ;  the  next,  "No.  2" ;  and 
the  third,  which  was  planned  and  surveyed,  but  never  constructed,  was  to 
be  "No.  1."  The  area  which  the  latter  was  to  have  reclaimed  now  is  watered 
by  the  two  great  irrigation-enterprises  of  the  Larimer  &  Weld  Irrigation 
Company  and  the  Water  Supply  &  Storage  Company,  the  latter  being  a  re- 
organization of  the  old  "Larimer  County  Ditch  Company." 

Benjamin  H.  Eaton,  one  of  Colorado's  prominent  pioneers  and  builders, 
who  came  into  the  Pike's  Peak  country  ten  years  before  the  founding  of  the 
Greeley  Colony,  and  was  Governor  of  the  State  in  1885  and  '86,  in  associa- 
tion with  James  Duff  (a  representative  of  the  Colorado  Mortgage  and  In- 
vestment Company)  formed  the  organization  that  constructed  Ditch  No.  10, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Late  in  the  '70s  the  ditch  was  extended 
to  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  from  its  head,  and  enlarged  to  a  capacity 
of  720  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  of  time.  This  waterway,  which,  as  I 
have  remarked,  now  is  the  Larimer  &  Weld  Canal,  has  brought  about  50,000 
acres  of  very  fertile  land  into  intensive  agricultural  development.  Eaton 
also  was  the  leader  in  the  construction  of  the  great  ditch  owned  by  the 
present  Water  Supply  &  Storage  Company,  and  which,  as  to  course  and 
purposes,  mainly  is  the  same  as  the  Greeley  Colony's  projected  No.  1  was 
intended  to  be. 

Between  the  years  1876  and  1880,  several  large  ditches  were  initiated 
in  the  district  drained  by  the  Big  Thompson  affluent  of  the  South  Platte 
River,  and  among  which  were  the  "Louden,"'  the  "Handy/"  and  the  "Love- 
land  &  Greeley."  The  "Lower  Latham  Ditch,"  which  receives  its  supply  of 
water  from  the  South  Platte,  at  a  point  near  the  town  of  Evans,  was  ex- 
tended, enlarged  and  adapted  to  upland  irrigation,  about  the  same  time. 
These  ditches,  which  are  members  of  the  group  of  great  works  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation  in  northern  Colorado,  have  in  a  large  measure  conduced 
to  the  remarkable  development  and  prosperity  of  that  portion  of  the  State. 

During  the  decade  of  the  '70s,  four  main  ditches  were  constructed  in  the 
section  of  the  South  Platte  Valley  in  which  the  town  of  Sterling  is  situated. 
The  first  of  these,  as  well  as  the  larger  in  that  period,  was  the  "South  Platte 
Ditch,"  dug  in  1872,  and  which  traverses  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
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present  Washington  County.  The  three  others,  all  located  in  what  is  now 
Logan  County,  were  the  "Sterling"  (1874),  the  "Buffalo",  which  was  en- 
larged in  later  times  and  renamed  "Pawnee"',  and  the  "Schneider".  The 
development  of  agriculture  under  this  group  of  ditches  comparatively  was 
small  until  early  in  the  next  decade,  the  principal  crops  grown  in  the  mean- 
time consisting  of  hay  and  some  small  grain.  After  the  construction  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company's  "Cut-off"  division  between  Julesburg  and 
La  Salle,  in  1881-82,  agiiculture  under  these  ditches  was  very  much  in- 
creased. 

The  Larimer  &  Weld  Canal  was  completed  about  the  beginning  of  that 
decade,  and  has  iDecome  a  property  of  great  value.  Eighty-acre  water- 
rights  from  it,  that  formerly  sold  at  prices  ranging  between  $600  and  $1,200, 
are  worth  $4,000  each  at  the  present  time. 

Work  on  the  Larimer  County  Ditch  was  commenced  in  1881  by  F.  C. 
Avery,  N.  C.  Alford,  Noah  Bristol  and  other  citizens  of  Fort  Collins.  While 
this  canal  now  is  one  of  the  highly  successful  of  Colorado's  main  ditches,  its 
development  was  somewhat  slow  because  of  the  lateness  of  its  constniction, 
which  was  retarded  by  earlier  priorities,  that  required  its  builders  to  supple- 
ment the  direct  flow  of  the  Poudre  Eiver  by  means  of  storage  reservoirs: 
and  therefore  it  was  not  until  after  the  year  1890  that  the  capabilities  of 
the  system  were  realized.  This  great  canal  and  its  reservoirs,  now  furthei- 
re-enforced  by  water  conducted  over  the  range,  from  the  Laramie  Eiver,  is 
at  the  present  time  supplying  irrigation  for  upward  of  50,000  acres  of  fine 
land.  A  large  lateral  ditch,  recently  added  to  the  system,  has  extended  the 
irrigated  area  as  far  north  as  Pierce  Station,  on  the  division  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Eailroad  between  Denver  and  Cheyenne. 

Under  our  modern  systems  of  irrigation  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  value  of  farms  served  by  them.  For  example,  lands  that  were  parts 
of  the  land-grant  of  the  old  Denver  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  and  which 
were  bought  some  thirty  years  ago  at  prices  varying  from  $7  to  $15  per 
acre,  with  water-rights  in  what  now  is  the  canal  of  the  Water  Supply  & 
Storage  Company,  readily  would  sell  at  this  time  for  more  than  $100  per 
acre.  A  single  share  of  stock  in  that  company  now  is  worth  upward  of 
$4,000 ;  and  therefore  the  total  value  of  its  600  shares  exceeds  $2,400,000. 

Another  of  the  large  irrigating  systems  in  northern  Colorado  is  that 
of  the  North  Poudre  Irrigation  Company,  which  had  its  inception  in  1880- 
81,  and  of  which  F.  L.  Carter  Cotton  was  the  principal  promoter.  But 
it  was  not  until  more  than  twenty  years  had  elapsed  that  this  great  work, 
which  includes  several  reservoirs,  and  irrigates  lands  lying  higher  than  the 
Larimer  County  Ditch,  attained  a  stage  in  which  its  success  became  assured. 
As  the  north  fork  of  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  is  the  source  of  the  system's 
water-supply,  the  company  was  compelled  to  bore  a  series  of  difficult  and 
expensive  tunnels,  in  order  to  keep  the  flow  of  water  at  the  required  ele- 
vation. The  experience  of  the  North  Poudre  Company,  as  well  as  that  of 
other  belated  organizations  whose  water-rights  largely  are  subordinate  to 
prior  claims,  has  emphasized  the  necessity  of  reservoirs  in  such  cases  to  im- 
pound water  during  times  of  plenty  and  hold  it  to  supplement  the  reduced 
direct  supply  in  the  dry  seasons  of  the  year. 

Still  another  important  ditch  leading  from  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre,  and 
which  had  its  greater  development  in  the  decade  of  the  "SOs,  is  known  as 
the  "Pleasant  Valley  &  Lake  Canal",  irrigating  the  fine  body  of  land  lying 
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in  Pleasant  Valley.  During  that  decade,  the  Louden,  the  Handy  and  the 
Loveland  &  Greeley  ditches,  which  were  begun  late  in  the  '70s,  were  enabled 
to  bring  under  cultivation  extensive  tracts  of  excellent  soil.  The  last-named 
of  these,  which  crosses  the  divide  between  the  Big  Thompson  River  and  the 
Poudre,  made  fertile  and  useful  a  large  portion  of  the  land  lying  between 
the  flourishing  cities  of  Loveland  and  Greeley. 

The  Big  Thompson  River  also  supplies  water  for  the  Big  Thompson 
Ditch,  initiated  in  1878;  for  the  Home  Supply  Ditch,  commenced  in  1881; 
and  for  the  Home  Supply  Reservoir,  a  later  work,  which,  with  the  Home 
Supply  Ditch,  now  form  the  system  of  the  Consolidated  Home  Supply 
Ditch  &  Reservoir  Compan}',  that  affords  the  means  of  irrigating  about 
40,000  acres  of  highly  productive  land.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  one 
of  the  rules  of  this  company  provides  that  any  of  its  shareholders  may  draw 
his  allotment  of  the  water  impounded  in  the  reservoir  after  the  manner  in 
which  he  would  draw  money  from  a  checking  account  in  a  bank.  That  is 
to  say,  if  his  share  of  the  water  is,  for  example,  one  million  cul)ic  feet,  he 
may  call  for  it  and  have  it  measured  out  to  him,  at  his  j)leasure.  until  his 
portion,  or  "deposit",  be  exhausted.  This  company,  by  its  careful  methods 
in  dealing  out  the  comparatively  small  contents  of  its  reservoirs,  has  demon- 
strated the  extent  to  which  effective  consequences  in  irrigation  may  be  in- 
creased by  distributing  water  exactly  at  the  proper  time  and  with  studied 
economy.  Its  service  also  has  further  proved  the  great  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  reseiToirs,  from  which  lands  may  be  most  opportunely  watered  and 
in  volume  best  suited  to  the  accomplishment  of  desired  results. 

Several  large  ditches,  taking  water  from  the  St.  Vrain  tributary  of  the 
South  Platte,  were  constructed  during  the  decade  of  the  '80s,  and  which 
have  been  followed  by  an  intensive  cultivation  of  broad  tracts  of  rich  soil  in 
the  vicinity  of  Longmont. 

In  the  part  of  the  valley  of  Clear  Creek  that  lies  between  the  town  of 
Golden  and  the  South  Platte  River  are  some  of  the  older  and  the  more  suc- 
cessful ditches  in  the  State,  and  which  have  converted  that  locality  into  a 
garden  of  great  beauty  and  productivity.  Among  the  larger  of  the  ditches 
that  take  water  from  that  stream  are  the  "Rocky  Mountain",  the  "Golden" 
and  the  "Church". 

Between  the  years  1870  and  1880,  there  was  a  considerable  extension 
of  irrigation  in  the  valley  of  the  South  Platte,  from  Denver  down  (north- 
wardly) to  La  Salle,  which  section  now  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of  Water 
District  Xo.  2.  Some  of  the  early  ditches  in  this  part  of  the  valley,  that  had 
been  watering  only  lowlands,  now  were  made  to  irrigate  liigher  gi'ound  as 
well ;  and  both  high  and  low  at  present  are  affording  striking  examples  of 
what  may  be  done  in  our  State  in  closely-worked  agriculture. 

Other  ditches  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  that  are  worthy  of 
mention  are  the  Fulton,  the  Brantner,  the  Farmers'  Independent,  and  the 
Platte  Valley  Canal ;  the  latter  being  an  enlargement  and  extension  of  the 
old  "Evans  Canal,  No.  2".  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Morgan  are  the  Upper 
Platte  &  Beaver  Canal,  the  Lower  Platte  &  Beaver,  the  Ft.  Morgan  and  the 
Weldon  Valley  canals,  all  of  which  were  constructed  during  the  decade  of 
the  '80s,  and  to  which  the  present  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Morgan  County 
very  largely  is  due. 

Between  the  years  1890  and  1900,  the  valley  of  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre 
was  the  scene  of  great  activity  in  the  construction  of  reservoirs.    The  highly 
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profitable  results  of  potato-culture  in  the  valley  had  been  fully  demonstrated 
before  that  period,  but  as  the  vegetable  requires  most  of  its  irrigation  to  be 
applied  late  in  July,  throughout  August,  and  sometimes  in  the  fore  part  of 
September,  when  the  river's  flow  is  not  only  at  a  low  stage,  but  is  subject 
to  preceding  water-rights  in  the  order  of  their  priority,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  impound  water  in  reservoirs  in  times  of  high  tide  in  order  to  secure 
a  supply  sufficient  to  the  requirements  of  an  extensive  cultivation  of  the 
potato. 

The  first  facilities  projected  for  the  especial  purpose  of  providing  for 
these  needs  were  two  large  reservoirs,  the  "Terr}'  Lake"'  and  the  "Windsor"', 
in  connection  with  the  Larimer  &  AVeld  Canal,  and  both  having  their  incep- 
tion in  the  summer  of  1890.  The  former,  with  a  capacity  of  about  300,- 
000,000  cubic  feet,  was  completed  in  time  for  service  in  the  season  of  1891 ; 
but  the  Windsor,  which  impounds  600,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  was  not 
made  ready  for  use  until  1896.  It  is  said  that  these  reservoirs  have  been 
of  immense  value  to  the  agricultural  interests  dependent  on  the  Larimer 
&  Weld  Canal,  and  that  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  without  them  the  present 
great  production  of  root  crops  along  that  waterway,  and  which  are  divided 
between  sugar-beets  and  potatoes,  could  not  have  been  realized  or  made  pos- 
sible. 

The  Cache  a  la  Poudre  Eeservoir,  an  appendage  of  the  Greeley  Ditch 
K"o.  2,  situated  near  the  town  of  Timnath,  and  impounding  some  3,500,000 
cubic  feet  of  water,  was  built  in  1892,  and  began  its  career  of  usefulness  in 
the  next  year.  The  construction  of  other  resei-voirs  in  the  valley  of  the  Pou- 
dre followed  in  close  order  during  that  decade ;  and  among  these  were  those 
of  the  Water  Supply  &,  Storage  Company,  and  of  the  "Long  Pond",  the 
"Rock  Ridge"  and  "Lindenmeier"  organizations.  The  work  also  was  extended 
in  that  period  into  the  Big  Thompson  Valley,  where  the  "Lake  Loveland 
Reservoir",  with  a  capacity  of  600,000,000  cubic  feet,  was  constructed  to 
supplement  the  water-supply  of  the  Loveland  &  Greeley  Canal.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  service  rendered  by  this  reservoir  has  doubled  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  land  that  is  dependent  on  the  Loveland  &  Greeley  System  for 
its  irrigation. 

While  many  large  facilities  for  reclaiming  arid  lands  were  constructed 
in  Colorado,  especially  in  the  northeastern  fourth  of  the  State,  in  the  last 
two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  work  has  been  continued  at  a 
rapid  rate  and  upon  a  great  scale  since  the  advent  of  the  twentieth,  but  in 
which  the  further  development  of  the  reservoir  system  has  predominated. 

This  has  been  due  largely  to  the  operation  of  a  statute,  commonly 
known  as  the  "District-Irrigation  Law"',  that  was  enacted  in  1901,  by  our 
Thirteenth  General  Assembly,  and  which  was  based  upon  the  "Wright 
Law",  of  California.  It  authorizes  land-owners  to  form  organizations  to 
establish  irrigation-districts  and  jointly  to  construct  reservoir  and  ditches 
for  watering  their  holdings.  For  the  fulfillment  of  such  purposes  they  may 
issue  bonds,  which  are  made  a  lien  upon  the  land  to  be  irrigated,  and  for 
the  redemption  of  which,  as  well  as  for  the  interest  thereon,  a  tax  is  levied 
and  collected  by  public  authority.  The  law  further  provides  that  all  irri- 
gable land  within  the  district  shall,  for  the  purjioses  for  which  the  district 
was  organized,  be  valued  for  such  taxation  by  the  assessor  at  the  same  rate 
per  acre;  but  it  specifically  exempts  any  land  within  the  district  that  can 
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not  successfully  be  irrigated  and  therefore  must  remain  incapable  of  culti- 
vation. 

This  enactment  enables  land-owners  to  provide  reservoir-and-ditch  sys- 
tems, perfectly  planned  and  unified,  with  capacity  sufficient  adequately  to 
water  the  tillable  soil  of  the  district,  by  an  outlay  of  money  much  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  acreage  so  served  than  would  be  required  under  a  division  of 
their  energies  and  resources  and  the  application  of  these  to  the  construction 
of  small  and  independent  plants;  and  the  expense  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  district  systems  also  is  much  less  relatively  than  by  any  other  means 
of  obtaining  irrigation.  Moreover,  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  the  district 
system  falls  equitably  upon  all  who  participate  in  its  benefits,  and  results 
in  a  more  orderly  distribution  and  a  more  economical  use  of  water,  thereby 
facilitating  the  jjroduction  of  larger  and  better  crops  and  encouraging  the 
farther  extension  of  our  areas  of  cultivated  land. 

If  wisely  administered,  this  and  our  other  laws  on  the  subject  of  irri- 
gation will  continue  to  conduce  greatly  to  the  expansion  of  agriculture  in 
our  State.  There  is  especial  need  for  closely  safe-guarding  the  issue  of  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  by  organizations  formed  under  these  statutes,  as  a 
tendency  to  extravagant  financing  recently  has  been  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  a  few  irrigation  enterprises.  In  years  past  there  was  much  liti- 
gation in  Colorado  over  disputed  priorities  of  rights  to  the  means  of  irri- 
gation ;  but  titles  to  such  rights  have  been  so  thoroughly  cleared  up  by  de- 
cisions of  our  Supreme  Court  that  the  holder  of  irrigation  bonds  may,  as  a 
rule,  and  so  far  as  the  question  of  water-titles  applies,  rely  upon  these  securi- 
ties as  fully  as  he  can  upon  titles  to  land. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  there  has  been  great  activity  in  the  north- 
ern quarter  of  Coloi'ado  in  providing  new  facilities  for  irrigation  and  in 
enlarging  the  capacity  of  previous  constructions  since  the  advent  of  the 
twentieth  century.  To  mention  all  of  these  additions  to  the  means  of  re- 
claiming arid  land  would  lead  me  into  details  that  might  be  tedious  to  the 
reader,  and  therefore  I  shall  refer  only  to  the  more  important. 

Among  the  earlier  of  these  new  works  was  the  "Fossil  Creek  Reser- 
voir", near  Windsor,  built  by  the  North  Poudre  Irrigation  Company,  and 
from  which  the  water-supply  of  various  ditches  in  that  part  of  Weld  County 
is  augmented.  The  same  corporation  also  has  increased  greatly  the  size  of 
most  of  the  reservoirs  connected  with  the  North  Poudre  Canal.  The  "Pou- 
dre Valley  Ditch"',  which  leaves  the  Poudre  River  at  a  point  a  short  distance 
below  the  caiion  of  that  stream,  is  a  long  and  broad  new  waterway;  and 
when  the  plans  of  its  builders  shall  have  been  consummated  it  will  fill  a 
reservoir,  to  which  the  name  "Cobb  Lake"  has  been  given,  capable  of  storing 
more  than  one  billion  cubic  feet  of  water.  By  the  construction  of  the  "Union 
Reservoir",  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Vrain  River,  the  service  of  the  Union 
Ditch,  which  formerly  obtained  all  its  water  from  the  South  Platte,  at  a 
place  near  Plattville,  has  been  largely  extended.  Farther  down  the  valley 
of  the  South  Platte  there  are  several  new  and  capacious  reservoirs.  The 
"Riverside",  situated  not  far  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Weld  County, 
impoixnds  upward  of  1,500,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  with  which  a  large 
area  in  its  vicinity  is  irrigated.  A  few  miles  east  of  the  Riverside,  in  Mor- 
gan County,  and  near  the  town  of  Orchard,  lies  the  "Jackson  Lake  Reser- 
voir", of  capacity  equal  to  that  of  the  former,  and  which  mainly  serves  to 
supplement  the  original  water-supply  of  the  Ft.  Morgan,  Platte  and  Beaver 
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ditches.  A  neighbor  to  this  pair,  the  "Empire  Reservoir",  on  the  southward 
side  of  the  South  Platte,  and  through  whicli  runs  the  western  boundary  of 
Morgan  Countj',  amplifies  the  flow  in  the  large  Bijou  Ditch.  The  "Jumbo 
Reservoir"  has  rendered  fertile  a  wide  area  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Jules- 
burg  ;  and  another  of  great  capacity,  to  water  an  extensive  tract  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  town  of  Sterling,  now  is  under  construction. 

Among  the  irrigation  projects  at  the  present  time  in  progress  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  are  the  "Henrylyn"  and  the  Greeley-Poudre 
systems.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  former,  which  will  furnish  water 
for  125,000  acres,  will  cost  about  four  millions  of  dollars;  and  that  the  out- 
lay on  the  latter,  which  will  water  a  still  larger  acreage,  will  amount  nearly 
to  five  millions.  To  these  may  be  added  the  great  work  of  the  promoters 
of  the  "Boyd  Lake  Reservoir",  with  capacity  for  1,800,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  water,  which  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  Big  Thompson  River.  Although 
the  possibilities  of  this  big  undertaking  remain  to  be  fully  demonstrated, 
doubtless  the  reservoir  will  render  great  service  to  agriculture  in  the  section 
in  which  it  is  located.  Moving  farther  southward,  into  the  vicinity  of  Den- 
ver, we  find  the  Denver  Reservoir  &  Irrigation  Company  engaged  in  con- 
structing the  embankments  of  the  wide  and  deep  "Standley  Lake",  between 
Boulder  and  the  capital  city,  and  of  which  the  cost  will  exceed  five  millions 
of  dollars.  The  same  corporation  is  enlarging  the  Marshall  Reservoir,  near 
by,  and  building  smaller  ones  elsewhere  in  the  field  of  its  operations.  Its 
system,  which  is  to  include  main  canals  and  numerous  laterals,  will  reclaim 
many  thousands  of  acres  in  this  old  and  rich  agricultural  section  of  the 
State. 

At  Denver's  eastern  border  we  come  into  view  of  the  "Antero  Reser- 
voir", another  great  work,  now  practically  completed,  for  extending  our 
area  of  cultivated  soil.  This  system  was  projected  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  the  original  filings  for  it  having  been  made  in  Februar}',  1889.  The 
plans  of  its  promoters  were,  for  that  time,  exceptionally  ambitious,  as  they 
contemplated  a  reservoir  that  should  be  large  enough  to  contain  more  than 
three  billion  cubic  feet  of  water;  or  86,000  acre-feet.  The  Antero  &  Lost 
Park  Reservoir  Company,  which  is  the  present  owner  of  the  property,  has 
completed  the  reservoir  to  a  capacity  of  about  60,000  acre-feet,  the  water- 
supply  for  which  is  taken  from  a  tributary  of  the  South  Platte,  above  the 
city  of  Denver,  in  a  locality  near  the  foot-hills.  It  is  proposed  to  utilize 
this  reservoir  for  re-enforcing  old  water-rights  under  the  Highline  Canal, 
that  skirts  the  far-eastern  suburbs  of  Denver ;  and  also  for  irrigating  virgin 
lands  lying  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  improvement,  and  which  rank 
with  the  best  in  Colorado.  The  "East  Denver  Municipal  Irrigation  District" 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  both  the  canal  and  the  reser- 
voir, and  therewith  to  give  efl'ect  to  these  intentions.  The  Highline  Canal, 
which  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  South  Platte  River,  at  Platte  Caiion, 
is  rather  an  old  institution.  Its  construction  was  begun  in  the  j'ear  1880, 
by  an  English  corporation ;  and  originally  the  ditch  was  called  the  "Xorth- 
ern  Colorado  Irrigation  Canal". 

In  the  old  agricultural  districts  in  the  basin  of  the  South  Platte,  and 
which  lay  on  or  very  near  the  streams  that  furnished  them  with  water,  seep- 
age from  irrigation  early  began  to  produce  marshy  or  swampy  conditions  in 
places  below  the  localities  of  cultivation,  and  also  to  give  life  to  small  water- 
courses that  previously  had  been  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
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In  later  times  a  much  larger  measure  of  the  same  results  has  followed  the 
application  of  irrigation  to  uplands.  A  portion  of  this  seepage,  or  "return 
water,"  as  it  is  more  generally  called,  now  is  collected  and  utilized  by  the 
agency  of  ditches  constructed  especially  for  that  purpose,  but  at  length 
nearly  all  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  channel  of  the  South  Platte,  and 
largely  increases  the  flow  in  that  river  from  late  in  the  autumn  until  past 
the  middle  of  spring,  thus  adding  to  the  water-supply  available  in  the 
intervening  months  for  storage  in  reservoirs  along  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  stream.  It  is  asserted  that  in  consequence  of  this  seepage  the  South 
Platte  carries  a  larger  volume  of  water  past  the  mouth  of  the  Cache  a  la 
Poudre  between  the  1st  of  November  and  the  1st  of  May  than  it  does 
throughout  the  entire  season  of  irrigation,  when  it  is  fed  by  the  melting 
of  snow  in  the  mountains.  Therefore  the  claim  is  made  by  engineers  and 
farmers  that  for  reservoir  purposes  the  resources  of  the  South  Platte  in 
the  lower  section  of  its  valley  in  Colorado  are  unequalled  elsewhere  in  the 
State. 

Passing  on  into  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Arkansas  River,  we  shall 
find  in  that  section  of  our  Commonwealth  a  development  of  the  means 
of  changing  barren  soil  into  fertile  fields  second  only  to  that  which  has 
come  to  pass  in  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  State;  and  that  much  of 
this  has  been  accomplished  within  recent  years. 

While  certain  places  in  our  part  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  were  the 
scenes  of  small  farming  long  before  Colorado  came  into  existence,  and 
also  of  like  work  by  some  of  our  pioneer  American  participants  in  the  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  Pike's  Peak  country,  the  industry  had  no  great 
expansion  in  that  valley  iintil  after  1870.  Prior  to  that  year,  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  works  and  cultivation  of  the  soil  along  the  Arkansas 
were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  bottom-lands,  while  the  ditches  com- 
paratively were  of  small  capacity  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  rather 
primitive  types.  As  the  reader  of  this  volume  has  seen,  the  earlier  of  such 
work  in  that  valley  by  our  American  pioneers  was  at  and  in  the  vicinities 
of  Pueblo,  Colorado  City  and  Canon  City.  The  first  ditch  in  the  lower 
section  of  our  part  of  the  valley  was  one  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  foi'  watering  vegetable  gardens  at  the  United  States  military 
post.  Fort  Lyon  (formerly  Bent's  Fort — a  trading-post),  that  stood  upon 
the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  eight  miles  above  the  site  of  our  town 
of  Lamar.  The  first  of  the  larger  works  in  the  valley  was  the  "Excelsior 
Canal,"  built  early  in  the  '60s,  to  irrigate  between  three  and  four  thousand 
acres  of  bottom-land  near  Nybiarg,  in  Pueblo  County,  and  ten  miles  east 
of  the  city  of  Pueblo.  This  was  followed  immediately  by  the  construction 
of  the  "Arkansas  Valley  Ditch,"  which  covered  about  the  same  extent  of 
soil,  near  the  village  of  Boone,  in  Pueblo  County,  and  twenty  miles  east 
of  the  city  of  Pueblo.  The  priorities  of  these  ditches  were  absorbed  by 
canals  built  in  later  times. 

The  beginning  of  what  may  be  considered  as  the  modern  development 
of  irrigation  systems  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  was  made  early  in  the  '70s, 
when,  under  the  leadership  of  George  W.  Swink,  the  "Rocky  Ford  Canal" 
was  projected  and  constructed.  This  ditch,  which  was  the  first  large  canal 
in  that  valley,  waters  about  six  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Rocky  Ford.  Soon  afterward,  A.  R.  Black  undertook  and 
completed  a  part  of  the  present  Ijamar  Canal,  which  originally  irrigated 
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about  two  thousand  acres  iiear  Lamar,  but  now  waters  some  ten  thousand 
acres  in  that  locality.  These  were  the  more  important  of  the  works  con- 
structed in  the  valley  during  the  '70s. 

The  years  of  the  next  decade  were  times  of  great  activity  in  the 
reclamation  of  land  lying  along  the  Arkansas,  in  Colorado,  and  in  which 
most  of  the  present  large  canals  in  the  valley  were  built.  The  greatest  of 
these,  and  which  has  been  known  by  various  names,  but  now  is  called  the 
"Fort  Lyons  Canal,"'  is  113  miles  in  length,  and  waters  about  one  hundred 
thousand  acres,  in  the  section  implied  by  its  name.  Soon  afterward,  the 
Catlin  Canal  was  built  to  irrigate  12,000  acres  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rocky  Ford,  and  which  lie  liigher  than  the  land  served  by  the  Rocky  Ford 
Canal.  The  Amity  Canal,  which  now  covers  50,000  acres  near  the  town 
of  Holly,  was  planned  and  started  in  1887,  but  was  not  completed  until 
several  years  had  elapsed.  Among  other  reclamation  constructions  in  the 
valley  in  that  decade  were  the  Colorado  &  Kansas  Canal,  furnishing  water 
for  nearly  six  thousand  acres  in  the  locality  of  Lamar ;  the  Oxford  Farmers" 
Canal,  watering  a  like  acreage  at  the  village  of  Fowler,  in  Otero  County; 
the  Bessemer  Canal,  irrigating  some  twenty-five  thousand  acres  lying  just 
east  of  Pueblo;  the  Lake,  or  Holbrook,  Canal,  covering  20.000  acres,  situ- 
ated north  of  La  Junta;  and  the  Highliue  and  Otero  canals,  each  of  which 
supplies  water  to  about  twenty  thousand  acres  in  the  Rocky  Ford  district. 

While  the  work  of  reclamation  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  included  the  construction,  early  in  that 
period,  of  the  "Colorado,"  or  "Bob  Creek  Canal,"  now  the  Twin  Lakes 
Water  &  Land  Company's  Canal,  taking  water  from  Bob  Creek  (a  left- 
hand  affluent  of  the  Arkansas,  in  Otero  County),  and  covering  about  forty 
thousand  acres  around  Ordway  and  Sugar  City,  the  further  development 
of  irrigation  in  the  valley  during  those  years  mainly  was  in  the  direction 
of  providing  lesser  facilities,  for  use  in  connection  with  the  large  ditches 
that  already  had  been  built;  and  at  the  same  time  the  attention  of  the 
valley "s  agricultural  interests  also  was  turned  to  the  great  utility  of  reser- 
voirs for  strengthening  their  water-resources.  The  earliest  and  largest 
reservoir  system  in  the  valley,  and  which  is  known  as  the  "Great  Plains 
Storage  System,"  having  a  capacity  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  acre- 
feet — that  is,  to  cover  such  an  area  with  water  to  the  depth  of  one  foot — 
was  constructed  in  the  latter  part  of  that  decade  by  W.  M.  Wiley,  and 
irrigates  lands  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Holly,  in  Prowers 
County.  In  building  this  work,  Mr.  Wiley  laid  the  foundation  of  much 
of  the  prosperity  that  exists  in  that  county  at  the  present  time. 

The  introduction  of  sugar-beet  culture  into  the  Arkansas  Valley  in 
1900,  with  coincident  erection  of  sugar-factories  in  the  field  of  production, 
and  which  has  expanded  so  rapidly  during  the  years  that  have  followed, 
and  also  the  enactment  of  the  district  irrigation  law  by  our  Legislature 
in  1901,  greatly  stimulated  still  further  development  of  irrigation  systems 
and  consequent  agriculture  in  that  section  of  the  State,  beside  increasing 
the  value  of  arable  lands  in  corresponding  degree.  As  sugar-beets  need  a 
good  supply  of  water  in  the  last  half  of  the  summer  season,  when  the 
natural  streams  are  running  low,  the  new  industry  required  the  construc- 
tion of  more  reservoirs,  of  which  a  number  have  been  provided,  mostly  of 
moderate  size.  Among  the  larger  of  these  is  the  Horse  Creek  Reservoir, 
completed  in  1908,  with  capacity  for  25,000  acre-feet,  and  serving  the 
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Fort  Lyons  Canal.  The  "Adobe  Creek  Reservoir,"'  now  nearly  finished, 
will  be  capable  of  impounding  65,000  acre-feet  of  water.  Several  irriga- 
tion districts,  formed  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1901,  have  pro- 
duced excellent  results;  and  several  more  are  in  the  formative  stage,  two 
of  which  are  intended  to  reclaim  a  total  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
acres. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  development  of  facilities  for  reclaiming 
arid  lands  in  Las  Animas  County,  which,  as  the  reader  may  recall,  was 
the  scene  of  John  Hatcher's  reputed  venture  in  irrigated  agriculture  ia 
the  year  184G.  But  as  no  part  of  what  has  been  done  in  that  county  is 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  much  remains  yet  to  be  worked  out.  An  organi- 
zation termed  the  "Valley  Irrigation  Company"  now  proposes  to  construct 
a  system  for  watering  large  tracts  of  land  lying  in  Las  Animas  and  that 
lap  over  into  Bent  County. 

Crossing  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  into  the  San  Luis  Valley,  which 
is  drained  by  the  upper  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries,  we  enter  another 
field  of  activity  in  the  work  of  giving  new  life  to  soil  that  had  been  dry 
and  unproductive.  Although  cultivation  of  land,  under  irrigation,  was 
begun  in  that  valley  in  years  before  the  Territory  of  Colorado  was  created, 
the  old  and  "home-made"  type  of  equipment  for  watering  the  fields  was 
continued  in  general  use  there  until  about  the  time  in  which  the  Territory 
became  a  State;  and  the  tracts  that  meanwhile  had  been  made  fruitful 
aggregaled  but  a  small  portion  of  the  valley's  irrigable' area. 

Some  ditches  of  fair  capacity  and  which  were  located  by  trained  men 
were  projected  and  completed  in  the  valle}'  during  the  last  half  of  the  '70s. 
But  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1881  that  the  first  large  system  for 
irrigation,  planned  upon  modem  lines,  was  commenced  in  that  section  of 
our  State.  This  was  the  undertaking  of  Isaac  Gothelph,  Leopold  Mayer, 
George  Nichol,  Adair  Wilson  and  others,  who  at  that  time  began  the  con- 
struction of  a  great  main-ditch,  called  the  "Del  Norte  Canal,"  on  the 
northward  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  heading  near  the  town  of  Del 
Norte,  the  county  seat  of  Rio  Grande  County.  After  some  practical  prog- 
ress had  been  made  upon  the  ditch  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  corporation 
st)'led  the  "Del  Norte  Land  &  Canal  Company,"  which  completed  it  through 
to  Saguache  Creek.  At  the  present  time,  the  Del  Norte  System,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Rio  Grande  Land  &  Canal  Company,  consists  of  nearly  three 
hundred  miles  of  main-ditch  and  laterals,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  waters 
as  large  an  acreage  as  any  other  like  system  in  the  State.  The  canal  is 
ninety  feet  wide  at  the  water  surface,  and  sixty  at  the  bottom,  with  a  fiow 
that  runs  at  the  rate  of  about  1,400  cubic  feet  per  second  of  time.  About 
a  year  after  the  beginning  of  digging  on  the  Del  Norte  Canal,  Frederick 
Larick  and  several  other  American  settlers  in  the  valley  organized  the 
"Citizens'  Ditch  Company,""  which,  after  its  control  had  been  transferred 
to  other  interests,  built  fifteen  miles  of  canal.  Subsequently,  the  property 
and  rights  of  the  Citizens'  Company  were  acquired  by  a  new  corporation, 
the  "Monte  Vista  Canal  Company,"  which  extended  the  main  channel, 
now  known  as  the  "Monte  Vista  Canal,"  through  to  Alamosa  Creek. 
Among  several  other  ditch-systems  that  were  built  in  the  valley  before 
the  year  1890,  and  that  continue  in  successful  operation,  the  "Empire" 
and  the  "San  Luis  Valley,"  which  for  the  most  part  were  the  work  of  a 
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promoter,  are  prominent  in  that  field.     But  tliese  now  are  the  property  of 
the  landowners  whose  holdings  are  watered  by  them. 

The  utility  of  very  capacious  facilities  for  storing  water  did  not  receive 
much  attention  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  until  recent  times.  However,  such 
provisions  for  assuring  the  most  successful  agriculture  now  are  being  pro- 
vided. A  large  reservoir,  situated  near  Fort  Garland,  and  which  will 
reclaim  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  new  town  of  Blanca,  has  been 
completed;  and  others  elsewhere  in  the  valley  are  in  progress.  The  San 
Luis  Valley  Irrigation-District,  formed  by  the  landowners  who  constructed 
the  Farmers'  Union  Canal,  is  building  the  "Rio  Grande  Reservoir,"  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  over 
40,000  acre-feet.  The  Rio  Grande  Reservoir  Company  is  at  work  upon 
the  "Santa  Maria  Reservoir,"  designed  to  hold  45,000  acre-feet  of  water, 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  Rio  Grande  Canal.  The  Costilla  States' 
Development  Company  and  the  Costilla  Irrigation  &  Power  Company  are 
jointly  engaged  in  constructing  a  great  irrigation  system,  including  large 
reservoirs,  on  tlie  Costilla  Land  Grant;  and  also  are  building  a  railroad 
from  Blanca  into  the  lands  that  are  to  be  reclaimed  by  them,  lying  at  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles  from  that  town. 

The  Western  Slope  is  the  "new"  part  of  our  State,  although  it  was 
included  in  the  Colorado  domain  from  the  start.  But  throughout  our 
Territorial  times  and  for  several  years  after  the  termination  of  that  period 
a  great  part  of  it  was  the  reservation  of  the  Ute  Indians,  and  therefore 
Anglo-Saxon  enterprise  then  was  excluded  from  it.  The  drainage  basin  of 
the  Grand  River,  which  extends  over  nearly  one-half  of  the  Slope,  was 
opened  to  settlement  in  the  beginning  of  the  decade  of  the  '80s,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1882  several  small  ditches  for  irrigation  had  been 
completed  by  groups  of  pioneer  farmers. 

About  that  time.  Matt.  Arch,  Joseph  Selig  and  William  R.  Eckerly 
began  the  construction  of  a  large  main-ditch  in  the  Uncompahgre  Valley, 
and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  "Uncompahgre  Canal"'.  Soon  afterward, 
the  undertaking  passed  into  the  hands  of  other  interests,  which  finished 
a  considerable  part  of  it  in  the  year  1884.  But,  in  turn,  they  parted  with 
control  of  the  canal,  which  then  fell  to  the  Travellers'  Insurance  Company, 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  which  finished  the  system  and  held  the  title  to 
it  until  the  summer  of  1908,  when  the  property  was  conveyed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  become  a  part  of  the  Gunnison  Tunnel  Irrigation 
Project.  But  in  the  meantime  many  ditches  of  moderate  size  had  been 
constmcted  in  that  valley  by  resident  agriculturists   and  horticulturists. 

The  Gunnison  Tunnel  Project,  now  practically  completed,  while  it 
will  not  water  so  large  an  acreage  as  will  some  of  the  other  works  of  the 
Federal  Reclamation  Service,  probably  is  the  most  novel  and  striking  im- 
provement for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  yet  undertaken  under  the  Federal 
Reclamation  Act.  By  a  tunnel  more  than  thirty  thousand  feet  in  length, 
through  the  Squaw,  or  Grassy,  Range,  on  the  left-hand,  or  westward,  side 
of  the  Gunnison  River,  a  rock-bound  stream,  water  is  diverted  from  that 
river  into  the  Uncompahgre  Valley,  in  which  there  is  more  arable  land 
than  could  be  irrigated  by  the  water-supply  afforded  by  the  Uncompahgre 
River. 

The  originator  of  this  project  was  F.  C.  Lauzon,  a  citizen  of  the  Un- 
compahgre Valley  in  the  middle  '90s,  and  who,  in  the  summer  of  1894, 
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was  instrumental  in  raising  a  small  fund  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
making  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  field,  which  proved  the  feasibility  of 
his  proposition  from  the  standpoint  of  the  engineer.  But  nothing  further 
was  done  toward  a  more  thorough  consideration  of  the  subject  until  the 
year  1901,  w  len,  in  consequence  of  increased  interest  in  the  matter,  a  bill 
to  appropriate  $25,000  to  be  used  for  determining  the  best  location  for 
the  tunnel  and  for  initiating  the  work  of  boring  it,  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Colorado's  Thirteenth  General  Assembly,  by  ]kleade  Ham- 
mond, the  Representative  from  Montrose  and  Delta  Counties.  After  over- 
coming many  objections  and  many  more  doubts.  Representative  Hammond 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  enactment  of  his  bill  by  that  Assembly.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  route  of  a  tunnel  was  located  several  miles 
below  that  of  the  one  afterward  adopted  by  the  Reclamation  Service,  and 
work  upon  it  was  started.  But  after  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  the  bore 
had  been  completed  the  funds  reached  their  limit  and  construction  ceased, 
lea^  ng  a  conviction  that  the  undertaking  was  one  that  should  be  con- 
summated by  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  meantime.  Congress  had 
taken  under  consideration  the  measure  providing  for  establishing  the  Fed- 
eral Reclamation  Service,  and  which  became  a  law  on  June  17,  1903.  The 
Gunnison  proposition  was  examined  by  the  new  Federal  organization  about 
tv  )  years  later,  and  as  the  resvilts  of  this  were  favorable,  operations  in 
drilling  the  long  hole  were  begun,  on  each  side  of  the  range,  in  the  spring 
of  1905.  The  two  crews  of  workmen  met  on  July  6,  1909 ;  and  on  the 
22d  of  September  the  tunnel  was  formally  opened  by  President  Taft,  who 
was  then  on  a  tour  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  tunnel,  which  will  be  ready  for  regular  service 
in  the  season  of  1910,  and  has  a  capacity  of  1,200  second  feet,  will  add 
to  the  watered  area  in  the  Uncompahgre  Valley  about  80,000  acres,  beside 
afEording  a  supply  of  water  adequate  to  the  needs  of  considerable  tracts 
that  heretofore  have  been  more  or  less  insufficiently  irrigated.  The  total 
cost  of  this  great  work,  including  that  of  the  new  canal  with  which  the 
tunnel  connects  at  the  Uncompahgre  end,  will  be,  in  round  figures, 
$3,000,000.  The  farmers  of  the  Uncompahgre  Valley  have  incorporated 
the  "Uncompahgre  Water  Users'  Association",  with  intention  to  have  the 
organization  acquire  all  ditch  and  water  interests  in  the  valley  and  to 
control  and  operate  them  as  one  system. 

The  early  farmer-settlers  in  the  Grand  River  Valley  con^^t^ucted  what 
they  called  the  "Pioneer"  and  "Independent"  ditches,  the  water-supply  for 
which  was  drawn  from  the  Grand  River.  Some  years  after  their  comple- 
tion, these  ditches  were  taken  over  by  a  corporation  styled  the  "Grand 
River  Canal  Company",  whicli,  with  the  old  waterways  as  a  basis',  built 
the  extensive  Grand  Valley  Canal  System.  Shortly  after  it  was  finished, 
this  system  passed  into  the  control  of  the  Travellers'  Insurance  Company, 
but  which  ultimately  relinquished  it  to  the  farmers  whose  lands  it  irri- 
gated, and  by  whom  it  is  owned  and  managed  at  the  present  time.  Four 
Irrigation  Districts  recently  were  formed  in  this  valley  to  reclaim  about 
fifty  thousand  acres  of  good  land ;  and  work  upon  the  required  ditches  now 
is  in  progress. 

The  Federal  Reclamation  Service  has  planned  and  will  construct  the 
"Grand  Valley  Highline  Canal",  water  for  which  will  be  received  from  the 
Grand  River.     This  project  is  designed  to  irrigate  some  sixty  thousand 
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acres  of  soil  that  will  be  excellent  when  watered,  and  that  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  apples,  peaches  and  cherries.  The  canal's 
supply  of  water  will  be  abundant,  and  its  favorable  location  promises  that 
the  expense  of  maintaining  it  will  be  unusually  low. 

The  part  of  the  Montezuma  Valley  that  lies  in  Montezuma  County, 
in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Colorado,  also  is  a  scene  of  noteworthy  prog- 
ress in  providing  facilities  for  irrigation,  among  which  is  one  of  the  larger 
of  our  systems  of  ditches  and  reservoirs,  and  that  includes  a  tunnel  more 
than  a  mile  in  length  throiagh  the  divide  between  the  Montezuma  and 
Dolores  basins. 

In  years  in  the  long  past,  the  Montezuma  Valley  was  occupied  by 
communities  of  ClifE  Dwellers  who  appear  to  have  cultivated  extensive 
tracts  of  irrigated  land.  Traces  of  winding  ditches  of  fair  capacity  and 
considerable  length  still  may  be  seen  on  the  western  base  of  Ute  Mountain 
and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  valley,  together  with  depressions  here 
and  theie,  but  not  of  large  size,  that  bear  evidence  that  these  were  made 
and  used  for  the  purposes  of  reservoirs. 

Modern  irrigation  in  this  valley  dates  from  about  the  year  1884;  and 
also  at  that  time  there  was  undertaken  the  construction  of  an  irrigation 
system,  water  for  which,  drawn  from  titie  upjoer  reaches  of  the  Dolores 
River,  was  to  be  conveyed  across  the  divide  lying  between  it  and  the  Mon- 
tezuma district.  But  after  considerable  work  had  been  done  on  it,  this 
project  was  abandoned.  A  similar  proposition,  which  forecasted  the  system 
referred  to  in  the  second  paragraph  above,  but  which  was  to  divert  water 
from  the  Dolores  at  a  lower  point  and  run  it  into  the  Montezuma  Valley 
by  means  of  a  tunnel,  was  undertaken  by  Colorado  men,  who  organized  a 
corporation  to  construct  the  work,  a  bold  venture  for  that  period.  But 
in  consequence  of  a  series  of  backsets  the  company  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  in  1887.  In  the  next  year,  a  new  and  rival  company  was 
incorporated  to  build  an  independent  system  for  irrigating  land  in  the 
Jlontezuma  Valley,  and  also  with  an  intention  to  absorb  the  former  cor- 
poration's project.  This  eventuated,  about  the  year  1890,  in  the  con- 
solidation of  the  two  into  the  "Colorado  Consolidated  Land  &  Water 
Company."'  However,  this  organization,  after  having  constructed 
a  part  of  its  system  as  contemplated,  was  compelled  by  reverses  to  sus- 
pend operations.  The  failure  was  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  attitude 
of  speculators,  who  in  tlie  meantime  had  acquired  much  of  the  valley's 
land,  and  had  held  it  in  its  natural  condition  while  awaiting  biiyers  at 
their  speculative  valuations,  thus  depriving  the  company  of  any  income 
from  their  holdings.  The  corporation's  property  and  affairs  subsequently 
were  taken  over  by  the  holders  of  its  bonds,  and  for  some  years  were  man- 
aged in  the  interest  of  the  latter,  during  which  term  irrigation  was  supplied 
to  10,000  acres  of  a  tract  embracing  60,000. 

Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  our  district-irrigation  law,  the  "Mon- 
tezuma Valley  Irrigation  District",  the  iirst  organized  under  that  legisla- 
tion, was  formed  by  citizens  of  the  valley.  The  landowners  of  this  district 
later  authorized  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the  sum  of  about  $900,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  the  property  of  the  old  Consolidated  Company  and 
to  provide  funds  for  completing  its  system  of  ditches  and  reservoirs.  The 
district  covers  an  area  of  55,000  acres  of  fine  land. 

Eeclamation,  upon  a  large  scale,  of  lauds  in  the  valley  of  the  Dolores 
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Eiver.  in  which  notable  advances  have  been  made  in  agriculture  irrigated 
by  ordinary  ditches,  mostly  of  the  earlier  type,  now  is  receiving  much 
attention  from  the  people  of  that  valley,  and  several  extensive  water-carry- 
ing systems  are  expected  soon  to  be  put  under  construction.  Similar  con- 
ditions and  prospects  also  exist  in  the  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Los  Animas 
River  that  lies  in  La  Plata  County,  in  which  the  city  of  Durango,  the 
metropolis  of  southwestern  Colorado,  is  situated. 

The  wide  expanse  of  territory  that  constitutes  our  Eio  Blanco  and 
Eoutt  counties,  in  the  far- northwestern  section  of  the  State,  and  which 
includes  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  can  be  made  highly 
productive  by  irrigation,  had  remained  in  its  primitive  condition,  almost 
in  its  entirety,  until  within  the  last  few  years.  This  was  due  chiefly  t« 
the  lack  of  railway  communications,  which  now  are  provided  in  part,  with 
good  prospects  for  their  early  extension  on  through  Eoutt  County  into 
Utah  and  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Denver,  North- 
western &  Pacific  Bailroad  from  Denver  into  the  eastern  part  of  Eoutt 
County,  a  vigorous  beginning  of  the  work  of  providing  large  facilities  for 
irrigation  in  that  county,  as  well  as  in  Eio  Blanco,  has  been  made.  The 
Eoutt  County  Development  Company  is  engaged  upon  a  canal  and  reservoir 
system,  taking  water  from  the  Little  Snake  Eiver,  that  will  reclaim  about 
40,000  acres.  Personal  interests  are  constructing  a  similar  system  to  irri- 
gate 150,000  acres  near  the  town  of  Craig.  The  Elk  Eiver  Irrigation  & 
Construction  Company,  incorporated  recently,  proposes  to  redeem  a  like 
area  by  using  the  waters  of  Elk  River.  Another  organization  has  been 
formed  to  reclaim  60,000  acres  in  the  vicinities  of  the  towns  of  Hayden 
and  Craig.  Moreover,  there  are  five  or  six  projects  almost  ready  to  be 
launched,  and  which  doubtless  shall  soon  become  physical  additions  to  the 
development  of  the  means  of  irrigation  in  Eoutt  County.  Among  the 
many  enterprises  planned  for  the  reclamation  of  land  in  Eio  Blanco  County, 
there  are  several  that  are  assured,  as  all  preparations  for  them  have  been 
completed.  The  "Eio  Blanco  Canal"  will  involve  the  outlay  of  $3,000,000 ; 
a  group  of  reservoirs,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  nearly  eight  billion 
cubic  feet  of  water,  to  be  taken  from  the  White  River,  are  to  be  constructed 
at  the  Pass  Butte,  and  will  cost  $1,000,000 :  and  arrangements  have  beer 
made  for  building  the  "Trappers"  Lake"'  and  "Marvin  Lake"  reservoirs. 

Colorado  legislation  on  the  subject  of  ii-rigation  differs  in  several 
respects  very  materially  from  that  of  others  of  our  political  divisions  that 
contain  arid  lands.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  an  independent  system  of 
irrigation  laws  and  customs  has  been  developed  in  this  State.  The  first 
Legislative  Assembly  of  "Jefferson  Territory",  an  organization  that,  as  the 
reader  has  been  told  on  other  pages  of  this  volume,  had  no  actual  legal 
standing,  made  some  provisions  for  regulating  irrigation  in  1859.  But 
our  first  valid  legislation  on  the  subject  was  by  the  First  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  lawfully  constituted  Territory  of  Colorado,  late  in  1861.  This 
was  amended  and  amplified  in  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  1868.  The  work  of 
further  perfecting  our  irrigation  legislation  has  been  prosecuted  at  occa- 
sional intervals  since  that  time,  and  in  which  the  framers  of  our  State 
Constitution  took  a  part. 

An  enactment  by  the  Second  General  Assembly  of  the  State  made 
provisions  for  regulating  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  from  natural 
streams,  and  for  settling  the  priority  of  rights  thereto;  and  which  was 
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amended  by  the  Third  General  Assembly.  Under  this  legislation,  the 
courts  of  Colorado  have  adjudicated  and  determined  priorities  of  right  to 
such  use  of  water,  basing  their  decisions  upon  the  constitutional  provision 
"that  priority  of  appropriation  shall  give  the  better  right  as  between  those 
using  the  water  from  natural  streams  for  the  same  purpose".  The  common 
law  doctrine  as  to  riparian  rights,  which  accords  to  the  owner  of  land  the 
right  to  the  flow  of  water  in  its  natural  channel  upon  and  over  his  holdings, 
whether  he  makes  any  beneficial  use  thereof  or  not,  has  been  held  to  be 
inapplicable  in  Colorado  from  our  early  Territorial  times;  and  therefore 
the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  has  been  abrogated  in  our  State. 

For  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  distribution  of  water  for  irrigation, 
our  General  Assembly  has  provided  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  State 
oflicei's  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  rights  of  priority,  as  these  have  been 
decreed.  Under  this  legislation,  Colorado  has  been  divided  into  five  "Irri- 
gation Divisions",  o\er  all  of  which  the  State  Engineer  is  in  authority. 
For  each  of  these  divisions  there  is  a  subordinate  officer  known  as  the 
"Irrigation  Division  Engineer",  who  is  responsible  to  the  State  Engineer. 
Further,  in  turn,  each  division  is  subdivided  into  ""Water  Districts",  each 
of  which  is  in  the  charge  of  an  officer  who  is  called  the  "District  Water 
Commissioner". 

At  this  time  there  are  seventy  water-districts  in  the  State,  and  the 
oldest  water-rights  in  some  of  these,  as  determined  by  the  operation  of  our 
laws  and  decrees  of  court,  have  come  down  from  the  early  years  of  Colo- 
rado's history,  when,  according  to  a  present  popular  belief,  all  our  pioneers 
are  thought  to  have  been  devoting  their  entire  attention  and  energy  to  a 
search  for  virgin  gold.  In  the  following  paragraphs  the  serial  numbers 
of  these  water-districts,  excepting  a  few,  are  given,  together  with  designa- 
tions as  to  the  location  of  the  lands  them  embrace,  the  name  of  the  oldest 
ditch  that  still  is  in  use  in  each  that  is  mentioned,  and  the  year  in  which 
the  water-right  thereto  originated  and  the  ditch  was  constructed : 

Bistrict  No.  1,  consisting  of  lands  irrigated  from  the  South  Platte  Eiver, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  Eiver  and  the  west  boundary  line  of 
Washington  County;  the  Oakes  Ditch  No.  1;  1866. 

District  No.  2;  lands  irrigated  from  ditches  taking  water  from  the  South 
Platte  Eiver,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  and  the  mouth  of  Cherry 
Creek  (in  Denver);  the  Brantner  Ditch;  1860. 

District  No.  3;  lands  irrigated  from  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  and  its  tributaries; 
the  Yeager  Ditch;  1860. 

District  No.  4;  lands  irrigated  from  the  Big  Thompson  River;  the  Osborn  & 
Caywood  Ditch;   1861. 

District  No.  .5;  lands  irrigated  from  the  St.  Yraiu  Eiver;  the  Hayseed  Ditch; 
1860. 

District  No.  6;  lands  irrigated  from  Boulder  Creek;  the  Lower  Boulder  Ditch; 
1859. 

District  No.  7;  lands  irrigated  from  the  Clear  Creek  drainage;  the  Wadsworth 
Ditch;   1860. 

District  No.  8;  lands  irrigated  from  Cherry  Creek,  Plum  Creek  and  the  South 
Platte  River,  excepting  the  Bear  Creek  drainage;  the  Platte  Water  Company's  Ditch; 
1860. 

District  No.  9;   lands  irrigated  from  Bear  Creek;  the  JlcBroom  Ditch;   1859. 

District  No.  10;  lands  irrigated  from  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Colorado  Springs;   the  Flanagan  Ditch;   1860. 

District  No.  11;  lands  irrigated  from  that  part  of  the  Arkansas  River  above 
District  No.  12;  the  Trout  Creek  Ditch;  1864. 
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District  No.  12 ;  lands  in  tlie  neighborliood  of  Canon  City  and  above  from  the 
Arkansas  and  its  tributaries  in  tliat  vicinity;   the  Hardserabble  Ditch;   1860. 

District  No.  13 ;  lands  irrigated  from  Texas  Creek  and  part  of  Grape 
Creek,  in  Custer  County;   the  South  Canon  Ditch;   1866. 

District  No.  14 ;  lands  irrigated  from  the  part  of  the  Arkansas  Elver  that 
traverses  Pueblo  County  and  from  certain  of  its  tributaries  therein ;  the  Toof  Ditch ; 
1860. 

District  No.  15 ;  lands  irrigated  from  the  Greenhorn  uributai'v  of  the  St.  Charles 
Eiver;    the   Hicklin  "A"   Ditch;    1859. 

District  No.  16;  lands  irrigated  from  the  Huerfano  Eiver;  the  Doyle  Ditch; 
1859. 

District  No.  17;  lanils  irrigated  from  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Eocky  Ford;  the  Eocky  Ford  Ditch;   1874. 

District  No.  18;  lands  irrigated  from  Apishapa  Creek;  the  La  Yeta  Ditch; 
1867. 

District  No.  19;  lands  irrigated  from  the  Las  Animas  Eiver;  the  Baca  Ditch; 
1861. 

District  No.  20;  lands  irrigated  from  the  Rio  Grande,  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Eio  Conejos;  the  Sylva  Ditch;   1866. 

District  No.  21 ;  lands  irrigated  from  Alamosa  and  La  Jara  creeks ;  El  Veigo 
Ditch;  1867. 

District  No.  22;  lands  irrigated  from  the  Conejos  Eiver;  the  Guadalupe  Ditch; 
1855. 

District  No.  23;  lands  irrigated  from  the  South  Platte  Eiver,  in  Park  County, 
and  from  certain  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas,  above  Water  District  No.  8;  the  Beery 
Ditch;   1861. 

District  No.  24;  lands  watered  from  the  Eio  Grande,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Eio  Conejos  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State;  the  San  Luis  Ditch;  1852.  The 
water-rights  for  this  ditch  are  the  oldest  that  now  are  in  force  in  Colorado.  The 
rights  for  the  Ciuadalupe  Ditch,  mentioned  above,  stand  next  in  priority. 

District  No.  25;   lands  irrigated  from  San  Luis  Creek;   the  Wells  Ditch;   1866. 

District  No.  26;  lauds  irrigated  from  Saguache  Creek;  the  Malone-Sullivan 
Ditch;    1866. 

District  No.  27;   lands  irrigated  from  Carnero  Creek;   La  Loma  Ditch;   1870. 

District  No.  28;  lands  irrigated  from  Tomichi  Creek;  the  Biebel  Ditch;  about 
1876. 

District  No.  29 ;  lands  watered  from  the  San  Juan  Eiver,  near  Durango ;  the 
Peterson  Ditch ;  about  1879. 

District  No.  30;  lands  irrigated  from  Herniosa  Creek;  the  Thomas  Ditch; 
1874. 

District  No.  34;  lands  watered  from  the  Eio  Mancos;  the  Menefee  Ditch; 
1874. 

District  No.  35;  lands  watered  from  the  Trinchera ;  the  Etter  Ditch;  1860. 

District  No.  37;  lands  irrigated  from  the  Eagle  Eiver  and  certain  of  its  tribu- 
taries; the  Hawley  and  Reese  Ditch;  1889. 

District  No.  38;  lands  irrigated  from  the  Roaring  Fork  River;  the  Waco  Ditch; 
1880. 

District  No.  39 ;  lands  irrigated  from  Elk  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Grand 
Eiver,  near  Glenwood  Springs;  the  Ware  &  Hinds  Ditch;   1883. 

District  No.  40;  lands  irrigated  from  Crystal  Creek,  in  Delta  County;  the 
Noland  Ditch;  1890. 

District  No.  41 ;  lands  irrigated  from  the  Uncompahgre  Eiver ;  the  Eoss 
Brothers'  Ditch;   about  1882. 

District  No.  42;  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  .Junction,  irrigated  from  the 
Grand  Eiver;   the  Pioneer   Ditch;   about  1882. 

District  No.  43;  lands  irrigated  from  White  Eiver;  the  Powell-Park  Ditch; 
1880. 

District  No.  44;  lands  irrigated  from  the  Yampa  Eiver;  the  Taylor  Ditch; 
1879. 

District  No.  45 ;  lands  in  vicinity  of  Glenwood  Springs,  irrigated  from  the 
Grand   Eiver;    the   Clausen  and  Byrne  Ditch;    1885. 
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District   No.    46;    lands   irrigated    from    the    North    Platte    River;    the    Little 
Grizzley  Ditch;   1881. 

District  No.  47;  lands  near  the  northern  line  of  the  State,  irrigated  from  the 
North   Platte  Eiver;   the  Owl  Ditch;    1880. 

District  No.   48;    lands  irrigated   from   the   Big   Laramie   Eiver;    the   Mansfield 
No.    2    Ditch;    1880. 

District  No.  49;  lands  irrigated  from  South  Fork,  Republican  and  Smokj-  Hill 
rivers;  the  Cowgers  Ditch;  1890. 

District  No.  50;   lands  irrigated   from   iluddy  and  Troublesome  creeks,   tribu- 
taries of   the   Grand   Biver;    the   Ennis   Ditch;    1891. 

District  No.  .52;  lands  irrigated  from  the  Grand  Eiver,  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Blue  Eiver  and  that  of  the  Roaring  Fork;   the  Henry  Ditch;   1883. 

District   No.  53;   lands   irrigated   from  the  Grand  Eiver,   above  the   mouth   of 
the  Soaring  Fork;  the  Stevrart  Ditch;   1882. 

District  No.  54;  lands  watered  from  the  Little  Snake  Eiver;  the  Salisbury 
Ditch;   1884. 

District  No.  56;  lands  irrigated  from  the  Green  Eiver  and  its  tributaries; 
the  Doudel  Ditch;  1880. 

District  No.  57;  lands  irrigated  from  the  Yampa  (or  Bear)  Eiver;  the  Bear 
Eiver  Ditch;   1881. 

District  No.  58;   lands  irrigated  from  the  Yampa  Eiver;  the  Jlill  Ditch;   1883. 

District  No.  59;  lands  watered  from  the  Gunnison  Eiver,  above  Tomichi  Creek; 
the  Hartman  Ditch;   1875. 

District  No.  61;  lands  irrigated  from  the  Dolores  Eiver,  above  the  mouth  of 
San  Miguel;  Goshorn  Ditch;   1878. 

District  No.  62;  lands  irrigated  from  the  Gunnison  Eiver,  below  the  mouth  of 
Tomichi  Creek;  the  Mergelman  Ditch;  1881. 

District  No.  64;  lands  irrigated  from  South  Platte  Eiver,  west  of  the  Washing- 
ton County  boundary  line;   the   South  Platte   Ditch;    1872. 

District  No.  67;  lands  watered  from  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  below  the  Los 
Animas;  the  Fewget  Ditch;  1890. 

District  No.  68;  lands  watered  from  the  Uncompahgre  Eiver,  above  Water  Dis- 
trict No.  41;  the  Old  Agency  Ditch;  1875. 

The  water-districts  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  embrace  parts  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Los  Pinos,  San  Juan,  LaPlata,  Blue,  Grand,  Yampa, 
San  Miguel,  Dolores,  Republican,  Cimarron  and  Roan  rivers;  and  nearly- 
all  the  facilities  for  irrigation  now  in  use  in  these  districts  represent  work 
done  since  1885,  and  mostly  in  recent  years. 

The  length  of  our  water-conduits  for  irrigation  at  present  aggregate 
upward  of  twelve  thousand  miles;  and  the  areas  watered  and  made  pro- 
ductive by  them  contain  more  than  two  million  acres. 

According  to  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  State  Engineer,  the  water 
available  in  the  seventy  districts  into  which  the  domain  of  the  State  is 
divided,  promises  ultimately  to  raise  the  total  of  the  irrigated  areas  in 
Colorado  to  between  three  and  four  millions  of  acres,  assuming  a  required 
seasonal  duty  of  one  inch  of  water  to  the  acre — that  is  to  say,  enough  to 
cover  the  land  to  the  depth  of  one  inch.  The  quantity  of  water  now  decreed 
for  reservoirs  in  District  No.  3,  alone,  is  the  equivalent  of  more  than  two 
billions  of  cubic  feet.  It  is  probable  that  the  reservoirs  now  under  con- 
struction, together  with  those  tliat  are  projected  and  which  doubtless  shall 
be  built  in  the  very  near  future,  will  have  capacity  for  storing  about  all  of 
the  flood-waters  of  the  various  streams  having  their  sources  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Colorado.  These  and  other  great  undertakings  for  the  reclamation 
of  arid  lands  have  been  given  additional  encouragement  by  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  Congress,  which  is  popularly  known  as  the  "Carey  Land  Act". 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  many  irrigation  enterprises  in  Colorado 
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have  been  crippled  and  brought  to  failure  in  consequence  of  unjust  exercise 
of  the  power  vested  b}'  the  Constitution  of  the  State  in  the  Boards  of 
Count}'  Commissioners  to  fix  the  rates  for  conveying  water  in  main  ditches 
for  distribution  to  water-users,  and  denying  to  the  owners  of  such  property 
the  right  of  appeal  or  review.  As  a  rule,  the  Commissioners  of  counties 
in  which  there  are  irrigated  lands  are  elected  from  and  by  users  of  water; 
and  in  frequent  instances  they  have  fixed  the  rates  so  low  that  it  became 
impossible  for  the  owners  of  main  ditches  to  derive  revenue  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expense  of  operating  their  properties.  Practically  all  of  the  canal- 
systems  constructed  in  Colorado  between  the  years  1880  and  1890  by  out- 
side capital  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  the  lands  that  are 
served  by  them.  These  now  are  operated  by  mutual  ditch  companies, 
formed  by  the  landowners,  who  obtain  water  for  irrigation  at  cost,  while 
their  canals  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  industry  of  mining  for  the  precious  metals  formerly  was  foremost 
in  the  thoughts  and  attention  of  Colorado's  people,  and  also  in  the  magni- 
tude of  its  financial  returns.  But  now  the  value  of  the  yearly  products  of 
our  irrigated  lands  far  exceeds  that  of  the  total  of  the  annual  output  of 
our  gold  and  silver  mines. 

At  the  time  when  the  Federal  Reclamation  Law  was  enacted  there 
was  rather  a  general  misunderstanding  as  to  what  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  that  legislation  would  be.  This  was  due  partly  to  more  or  less  wilful 
misrepresentations,  and  partly  to  honest  but  mistaken  estimates  of  the 
extent  of  areas  of  arid  lands  for  which  a  supply  of  water  for  irrigation 
might  be  produced.  Some  of  the  statements  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
the  operation  of  the  reclamation  act  eventually  would  bring  under  culti- 
vation areas  of  such  land  sufficient  to  the  support  of  fifty  millions  of  people. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  the  close  of  the  year  1910  the  Federal  Reclamation 
Service,  in  the  entirety  of  its  activities  since  its  organization,  will  have 
provided  means  for  watering  a  total  of  nearly  two  millions  of  acres,  at  a 
cost  of  $70,000,000.  Of  this  total,  the  Gunnison  Tunnel  Project  repre- 
sents all  that  the  Service  has  accomplished  in  our  State;  all  other  reclama- 
tion in  Colorado  up  to  the  present  time  having  been  the  work  of  the  State 
and  its  people. 

The  writer  of  this  chapter  is  indebted  to  Samuel  6.  Porter,  George  G. 
Anderson,  H.  N.  Haynes,  and  A.  L.  Fellows  for  a  portion  of  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  it  is  based. 
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OF  LIVESTOCK  IN   COLORADO. 

By  Fred.  P.  Johnson. 

Some  of  the  earliest  American  pioneers  in  the  intermountain  section 
of  the  West  that  now  constitutes  the  State  of  Colorado  realized  the  great 
possibilities  that  might  result  from  a  thorough  utilization  of  the  millions 
of  acres  of  nutritious  grasses  growing  upon  the  plains  and  in  the  mountain- 
valleys,  and  upon  which  countless  thousands  of  buffalo  had  fed  and  flour- 
ished for  unknown  ages. 

Horses,  cattle  and  sheep  were  introduced  into  what  is  now  the  South- 
west of  the  United  States  in  years  Ijefore  English-speaking  men  had 
founded  a  settlement  anwhere  in  the  Western  World.  Coronado  brought 
some  with  his  luckless  expedition  in  search  of  the  mythical  and  mystic 
Golden  City  of  Quivira,  in  1541.  But  the  first  that  came  to  stay  and 
multiply  were  those  driven  into  the  upper  section  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
by  Oiiate  and  his  colonists,  who,  in  tlie  year  1598,  founded  a  tov^oi  in  a 
locality  a  short  distance  above  the  site  of  Santa  Fe,  which  city  did  not  have 
its  beginning  until  a  few  years  later.  From  the  remote  time  of  Oiiate 
until  our  own  such  domestic  animals  have  been  the  useful  companions  of 
white  men  in  the  Great  Southwest. 

Through  after  years,  by  accident  and  incident,  some  horses  and  cattle 
from  the  Spanish  communities  in  the  Eio  Grande  Valley-,  in  Xew  Mexico, 
found  their  way  into  the  plains  country,  and  there  became  unrestrained 
wanderers.  The  cattle  fell  in  with  the  buffalo  and  soon  lost  their  identity 
by  interbreeding.     But   the  horses  necessarily   retained   theirs,   and   their 
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species  was  perpetuated  in  the  Far  West  on  into  recent  times.  The  Indians 
of  the  plains  learned  the  usefulness  of  the  horse  from  the  Spaniards  of 
New  Mexico,  and  had  no  great  difficult)'  in  capturing  colts  from  the  vaga- 
bond droves  and  in  training  them  in  their  duties  of  life  under  red  masters. 
Hence  came  the  "Indian  Pony",  the  hardiest  variety  of  the  equine  family. 
It  was  such  horses  and  cattle  ss  those  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  that 
were  the  first  of  their  respective  species  to  set  hoof  upon  the  soil  of  Colo- 
rado. Doubtless  some  sheep  also  strayed  from  the  Spanish  settlements 
and  attempted  to  become  rovers;  but  these  animals  were  unfitted  for  sur- 
vival in  wilderness  environments. 

The  Spanish  population  of  New  Mexico  was  confined  for  many  and 
many  a  year  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  most  part  dwelling  in 
hamlets  and  towns  that  were  scattered  along  that  stream,  from  the  locality 
of  Taos  to  El  Paso.  To  a  very  large  extent  the  people  supported  them- 
selves by  agriculture  and  stock-raising,  the  preference  in  the  latter  being 
given  to  sheep,  toward  which  they  had  a  hereditary  leaning,  that  has  been 
transmitted  to  their  present  descendants.  It  is  not  clear  that  any  of 
these  people  attempted  to  establish  settlements  in  what  is  now  southern 
Colorado  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century,  although  the  northward  country 
long  before  had  become  well  known  to  them  from  accounts  of  it  given  by 
exploring  and  military  expeditions  that  had  been  made  into  it  by  their 
countrymen. 

For  some  years  before  the  war  laetween  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
there  were  small  Mexican  settlements  in  the  valleys  of  our  Greenhorn  and 
Huerfano  rivers,  and  at  a  few  places  on  the  Arkansas  River;  and  shortly 
after  that  war  like  settlements  were  established  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Rio  Grande's  valley  in  Colorado.  Nearly  all  of  these  people  had  small 
numbers  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  Fuller  accounts  of  the  pioneer  Mexican 
communities  within  the  area  of  Colorado  appear  in  other  chapters  of  this 
work. 

Wlien  Lieutenant  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  after  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  authorities  of -New  Mexico,  was  being  escorted  through  that 
Province  by  a  troop  of  Spanish  cavalry,  in  1807,  he  saw  thousands  of 
sheep,  cattle  and  horses  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  above  El  Paso.  He 
was  verv  observant,  and  in  one  of  his  numerous  notes  on  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  New  Mexico  says: 

"New  Mexico  carries  on  a  trade  direct  with  Mexico  and  Biscay,  also  with 
Sonora  and  Siniloa.  It  sends  out  annually  about  30,000  sheep,  tobacco,  dressed 
deer  and  cabrie  skins,  some  fur,  buffalo  robes,  salt  and  wrought  copper  vessels  of  a 
superior  quality. ' ' 

As  to  the  value  of  this  commerce.  Pike  said  that  sheep  were  selhng  at 
$1.00  each;  pork  $25.00  per  hundred;  beeves  $5.00  each;  horses  $11.00 
each;  and  mules  $30.00  each. 

Bands  of  American  fur-gatherers — traders  and  trappers — began  to 
come  to  the  Colorado  mountains  within  three  years  after  the  passing  of 
Lieutenant  Pike.  The  erection  of  the  first  American  trading-post  in  the 
Pike's  Peak  country  occurred  in  1836:  and  before  the  time  of  tlie  Mexican 
War  more  than  a  dozen  of  such  establishments  successively  had  been  built,  on 
the  Arkansas  and  South  Platte  rivers,  in  the  domain  of  our  State.  In  those 
days  the  plains  country  swarmed  with  buffalo  and  antelope,  and  therefore 
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the  necessity  of    domestic  animals  for  food   was    not    great    amontj    the 
gatherers  and  buyers  of  furs. 

About  the  year  1836,  Lieutenant  Luptou  established  his  independent 
trading  post  on  the  Platte  Eiver,  not  far  from  the  present  village  of  Fort 
Lupton;  and  two  years  later  Ceran  St.  Vrain,  who  at  that  time  was  con- 
nected with  the  Bent  brothers,  representing  the  American  Fur  Company, 
which  was  seeking  to  maintain  a  monopoly  on  the  fur  trade  of  this  section, 
established  an  opposition  post  a  few  miles  below,  on  the  South  Platte,  and 
which  was  known  as  Fort  St.  Vrain.  Both  of  these  posts  kept  some  live 
stock  for  domestic  use.  Lieutenant  Lupton"s  efEort  lasted  but  a  short  time 
in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  St.  Vrain  and  his  more  powerful 
organization. 

John  C.  Fremont,  in  his  account  of  his  expedition  of  1843,  speaks  of 
the  peaceful  and  homelike  appearance  given  by  the  grazing  cattle  and  the 
horses  and  hogs  around  Lupton's  post,  and  mentions  its  small  area  of 
cultivated  land,  mostly  garden.  In  these  early  days,  however,  efforts  at 
stock  raising  were  exceedingly  limited,  and  the  traders  as  well  as  their 
employees  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  buffalo,  antelope,  deer  and 
other  wild  game  for  their  meat  supply.  Probably  the  purpose  in  keeping 
some  cattle  was  based  largely  upon  the  desire  for  milch  cows  to  produce 
butter  and  milk  to  give  variety  to  the  food  supply. 

The  great  abundance  of  animal  life  which  subsisted  iipon  the  plains 
and  in  the  mountains  upon  the  succulent  grasses  attracted  much  attention 
from  our  early  settlers.  E.  L.  Wootton,  one  of  our  pioneers,  and  known 
later  as  "L'ncle  Dick",  is  made  to  relate  by  Conard  in  his  Life  of  R.  L. 
Wooiion  his  successful  effort  at  domesticating  buffaloes.  In  1840  Mr. 
Wootton  was  engaged  in  supplying  Bent's  Foi't  with  buffalo  meat,  and 
one  day  brought  home  from  his  hunt  a  pair  of  twin  buffalo  calves  whose 
mother  had  been  butchered.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  one  of  the  mihh 
cows  at  the  post  to  mother  the  two  orphans,  and  with  such  success  that  it 
gave  him  an  idea.  He  built  a  corral  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Pueblo  and 
gathered  up  fort}'  milch  cows  from  the  ilexican  settlers  south  of  the  river 
in  that  vicinity.  "I  fitted  up  a  corral  there,"  said  Mr.  Wootton,  "and  got 
together  forty-four  buffalo  calves  which  I  turned  in  with  the  cows  after 
taking  away  from  them  their  own  calves." 

Wootton  continues  in  detail  the  history  of  his  experiment.  The  cows 
at  first  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  strange  calves  foisted  upon 
them  in  place  of  their  own  offspring,  but  gradually  they  became  reconciled 
and  adopted  the  aliens  as  ^heir  own.  He  says  that  they  became  as  gentle 
as  the  cows  and  later  were  turned  out  to  graze  with  the  other  cattle.  "I 
kept  them  until  they  were  three  years  old,"  concludes  Mr.  Wootton,  "and 
then  sold  them  to  a  man  who  took  them  to  New  York.  There  they  were 
parcelled  out  to  show  men  and  zoological  gardens.  I  delivered  them  at 
Kansas  City,  driving  them  across  the  plains  along  with  a  few  cows,  just 
as  I  would  have  driven  a  band  of  cattle." 

Later  experience  with  buffaloes  tends  to  show  the  possibility  of  tlie 
trnth  of  this  story,  but  it  is  more  valuable  as  an  incident  showing  the 
trend  of  thought  of  the  early  settlers  to  utilize  these  vast  acres  of  grass. 

With  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1858,  and  the  consequent  Pike's  Peak 
excitement  and  the  rush  of  immigration  from  the  east  in  the  next  year, 
began  the  first  effort  at  practical  utilization  of  the  natural  pastures.     The 
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necessity  for  food  supplies  for  the  thousands  of  Argonauts  brought  trail 
herds  out  from  Missouri  to  supply  this  demand.  Long  trains  of  wagons 
drawn  by  yokes  of  oxen  drifted  across  the  plains  from  the  Missouri  River, 
and  upon  arriving  at  the  mountains  the  first  effort  was  to  seek  for  gold. 
Many  oxen  were  turned  loose,  as  it  was  impossible  to  care  for  them;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  a  few  men  were  conducting  a  thriving  business  in 
purchasing  these  worn  out  cattle,  herding  them  on  good  pastures  until 
fattened,  when  they  were  slaughtered  for  beef.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  beef  cattle  business  in  Colorado.  The  first  stockmen  came 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Argonauts,  and  were  among  those  who,  disappointed 
in  their  search  for  gold,  turned  their  attention  to  the  first  available  means 
of  making  a  livelihood.  The  wonders  accomplished  in  the  way  of  growing 
meat  upon  impoverished  and  exhausted  cattle  were  a  constant  source  of 
comment  among  our  pioneers  of  1859  and  '60.  One  of  the  stock  stories 
that  was  related  for  years  afterwards,  and  may  or  may  not  have  been  true, 
was  to  the  effect  that  a  freight  outfit  arriving  in  1859  with  its  oxen  ex- 
hausted and  worn  to  skeletons  from  forced  rapid  travel,  concluded  that 
the  animals  were  worthless  and  turned  them  out  on  the  plains  to  die  during 
the  winter.  Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  their  former  owners,  these  oxen 
were  discovered  the  following  spring,  about  forty  miles  down  the  South 
Platte,  in  a  condition  fat  enough  for  slaughter;  and  they  were  gathered  and 
butchered  during  the  late  spring  and  early  summer. 

The  northern  border  of  the  State  of  Texas  then  was,  as  it  is  now,  near 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  area  of  Colorado;  and  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  range  cattle  business,  which  at  that  time  had  begun  to  flourish  in  Texas, 
soon  should  send  an  offshoot  into  the  new  mining  country  of  Pike's  Peak. 

In  1860,  Lovell  &  Reed,  a  well  known  firm  of  Texas  cattle  men, 
brought  a  herd  of  range  cattle  from  Texas  to  Pike's  Peak.  These  cattle 
were  herded  on  Turkey  Creek,  near  Pueblo,  during  the  summer  of  that 
year  and  were  peddled  out  in  small  bunches  to  butchers,  and  to  settlers 
who  desired  to  engage  in  stock  growing.  This  was  probably  the  commence- 
ment of  the  range  cattle  industry  in  the  country  now  forming  the  State 
of  Colorado.  The  flood  of  immigration  in  1859  and  '60,  and  the  "busting" 
of  the  Pike's  Peak  boom,  resulted  in  many  of  the  disappointed  gold  seekers 
turning  their  attention  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  Most  of  their 
foundation  stock  came  from  Missouri,  having  been  driven  across  the  plains ; 
and  very  early  there  was  developed  in  this  section  a  certain  amount  of 
contempt  for  the  long-horned,  long-legged,  lean-bodied  range  cattle  that 
in  those  early  days  were  known  as  "Texas  Cattle". 

With  the  establishing  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  in  1861,  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the  new  Territory  was  to  provide  a 
system  of  stock  laws.  Among  this  legislation  was  an  act  prohibiting  the 
bringing  in  of  livestock  into  Costilla  or  Guadaloupe  [Conejos]  counties; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Legislature  passed  an  act,  the  first  section  of 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"Section  1.  That  it  sliall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  jiersons  not  a  resi- 
dent of  said  territory  to  import  into  the  counties  of  Huerfano,  Pueblo,  Fremont, 
Jefferson,  Boulder  and  Costilla  in  said  territory  any  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  calves, 
jacks,  jennets,  goats  or  hogs,  or  any  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  grazing,  herding 
or  feeding  the  same  or  quartering  them  upon  the  public  domain,  or  upon  the 
lands  of  any  person  or  persons;  pro\"ided.  that  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  to 
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apply  to  any  person  who  is  tbe  owner  or  occupant  of  the  land  whereon  the  stock  is 
herded,  or  to  any  person  who  is  lawfully  engaged  in  driving  or  selling  stock  in  said 
territory,  or  to  any  resident  of  said  counties. ' ' 

For  the  violation  of  this  section  the  act  provided  a  penalty  of  from 
$1.00  to  $5.00  per  head. 

In  1867,  the  Legislature  enacted  a  more  general  law,  the  iirst  section 
of  which  reads  : 

"It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  import  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Colorado  any  bull,  cow,  ox,  steer  or  cattle  of  whatever  description  known 
as  ' '  Texas  cattle ' '  for  the  purpose  of  small  stock  raising,  growing,  herding  or 
feeding,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever." 

While  the  records  are  not  entirely  clear  as  to  what  the  object  of  this 
legislation  was,  it  was  probably  intended  to  keep  out  the  rush  of  Texas 
cattle  which,  oven  at  that  early  day,  had  grown  to  considerable  proportions. 
These  acts  were  repealed  shortly  afterward,  as  it  was  found  that  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  a  conviction  under  them,  and  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
horde  of  range  cattle  from  the  South  the  laws  were  absolutely  useless. 
From  the  very  beginning,  however,  the  comparison  between  the  well  bred 
cattle  from  Missouri  with  the  semi-wild  and  degenerated  stock  from  Texas, 
and  the  tremendous  difference  in  value,  created  a  greater  desire  among  the 
larger  of  the  stock-growers  to  improve  their  herds. 

In  1864,  Samuel  Hartsel,  one  of  our  pioneer  stock-growers,  determined 
to  secure  some  well-bred  cattle.  Accordingly  he  set  out  for  Missouri  early 
in  the  summer  of  that  year.  It  was  late  in  the  fall  when  he  arrived  in 
Missouri,  but  he  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  good  herd  of  pure  bred  Short- 
horn cattle,  and  prepared  to  return  to  the  mountains.  At  that  time  the 
Indians  were  in  possession  of  most  of  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  and  travel  could  take  place  only  in  large  bodies,  accompanied  by 
soldiery.  Under  these  conditions  it  was  late  in  the  following  year  when 
Hartsel  reached  Colorado  with  his  herd,  which  he  located  in  the  South 
Park,  near  the  present  town  of  Hartsel.  He  found  a  good  demand  for  all 
of  the  bulls  he  could  raise,  at  fancy  prices,  and  the  pioneer  stockmen  soon 
discovered  that  by  this  infusion  of  pure  blood,  even  into  the  scorned  Texas 
herds,  a  very  good  grade  of  commercial  cattle  could  be  raised. 

During  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  the  population  of  Colorado  largely 
diminished  from  the  number  here  during  the  height  of  the  gold  excitement. 
It  was  a  time  of  dullness;  and,  while  some  development  was  constantly 
going  on,  it  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  war  that  the  live  stock 
industry  began  to  attract  renewed  attention.  The  war  had  left  the  East 
partially  depleted  of  its  cattle ;  beef  was  selling  high,  and  even  Texas  cattle 
were  in  demand  upon  the  Eastern  markets.  As  early  as  1865  some  effort 
had  been  made  to  send  small  herds  from  the  Colorado  mountains  across  to 
the  River,  but  as  the  whole  distance  lay  through  a  country  filled  with  hostile 
Indians  the  effort  was  not  greatly  successful,  although  the  movement  from 
Texas  to  the  Missouri  River  continued  unabated. 

In  1866  herds  from  Texas  began  to  arrive  in  Colorado;  and  during 
that  j-ear  was  inaugurated  the  great  trail  from  Texas  toward  the  North. 
At  first  it  extended  only  into  Colorado,  but  as  the  subsequent  tide  of  immi- 
gration poured  into  the  West,  and  the  trail  was  extended  through  Colorado 
and  on  up  into  the  Xorthwest,  the  herds  of  Texas  cattle  spread  out  through 
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the  mountains  and  vallejs  in  Wyoming  and  Montana,  with  an  ehb  flow- 
back  to  the  western  part  of  Colorado. 

The  plains  of  eastern  Colorado,  and  those  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
almost  down  to  the  Missouri  Eiver,  still  were  largely  in  possession  of  the 
Indians.  Gradually  the  pioneers  with  their  cattle  and  horses  pushed  farther 
out  from  the  Missouri  Eiver,  toward  the  West,  and  from  the  Colorado 
mountains  toward  the  East,  establishing  ranches  and  utilizing  the  vast 
prairies  as  grazing  ground  for  their  stock.  But  it  was  late  in  the  '70s 
before  these  advancing  lines  of  civilization  met,  near  the  boundary  line  of 
eastern  Colorado. 

The  range  cattle  industry  of  Colorado  may  be  considered  as  having 
been  an  offshoot  from  that  in  Texas.  The  industry  in  Texas  was  thor- 
oughly demoralized  during  the  Civil  War,  and  near  the  close  of  the  con- 
flict thousands  of  abandoned  and  neglected  cattle  roamed  over  the  plains, 
from  southern  Texas  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Colorado ;  and  then  began 
the  dominion  of  the  man  with  the  branding  iron.  The  only  equipment 
necessary  to  engage  in  the  cattle  business  at  that  time  was  a  good  horse,  a 
saddle,  a  rope  and  a  branding  iron.  Equipped  with  these,  the  embryo 
cowman  started  out  on  the  prairie,  to  gather  in  anything  upon  which  he 
could  throw  his  rope  and  burn  his  brand.  There  was  nothing  at  all  out 
of  the  way  or  wrong  in  this  work  at  that  time.  The  plains  swarmed  with 
abandoned  cattle,  bearing  no  marks  or  brands,  and  over  which  the  original 
owner  would  be  unable  to  establish  any  claim  of  ownership.  Before  there 
could  be  any  organized  business  it  was  necessary  that  these  cattle  should 
be  reclaimed  and  branded.  The  early  cowmen,  who  were  later  to  become 
the  cattle  barons,  vrere  men  who  were  willing  to  dare  and  do.  They  had 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain.  Starting  out  in  the  spring  with 
only  a  horse  and  branding  iron,  many  of  these  diligent  pioneers  went  into 
winter  quarters  with  a  well-sized  herd  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  in  an  in- 
conceivably short -time  they  were  established  firmly  in  the  business.  Of 
course,  the  first  efliorts  of  these  stockmen  were  to  reach  a  market  with'  a 
herd  of  cattle,  so  as  to  secure  some  cash  capital  for  their  future  work.  After 
that  it  was  easy. 

As  these  readily-acquired  herds  of  Texas  cattle  began  to  arrive  in 
Colorado,  in  1866  and  1867,  it  did  not  take  long  for  the  ranchers  of  this 
section  to  appreciate  the  possibility  of  securing  herds  of  these  cheap  cattle. 
Some  went  south  into  Texas  to  buy,  some  bought  from  the  herds  that  were 
driven  in,  and  so,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the  range  cattle  business  became 
thoroughly  established  in  the  Territory. 

The  first  efforts  to  establish  a  stock  growers'  association  in  Colorado 
were  made  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1867;  and  at  that  time  between  thirty 
and  forty  brands  were  recorded  with  the  secretary  of  the  organization; 
which  was  named  the  "Colorado  Stock  Growers'  ^Association".  Even  that 
early  our  stockmen  had  begun  to  realize  the  necessity  for  organization  if 
they  were  to  be  successful  in  their  business.  The  various  methods  in  vogue 
for  acquiring  range  herds  were  certain  to  develop  conditions  that  could  be 
met  only  by  strenuous  cooperation  and  effective  laws.  The  herds  driven 
across  the  plains  to  the  Missouri  Eiver  made  splendid  progress,  and  with 
a  market  assured  the  demand  for  stock  cattle  increased.  Texas  was  the 
nearest  source  of  supply.  The  early  cowman  needed  biit  a  small  amount 
of  money  to  purchase  a  herd  and  start  it  on  the  trail  north  to  ('olorado. 
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As  it  traveled  it  gathered  all  of  the  cattle  that  strayed  near  the  trail,  and 
by  the  time  the  destination  was  reached  they  all  wore  the  same  brand. 

This  promiscuous  manner  of  acquiring  bovine  property,  however,  was 
to  bear  fruit  later,  for  though  a  man  might  succeed  in  reaching  his  range 
in  Colorado  with  a  good  sized  herd,  he  there  found  plenty  of  men  waiting 
to  practice  the  same  methods  upon  the  newly  arrived  stock.  At  first  this 
practice  was  largely  confined  to  the  branding  of  "Mavericks'",  but,  with  a 
little  experience,  changing  of  brands  and  running  off  calves  from  their 
mothers  became  a  business  with  which  all  the  early-day  cattlemen  were 
familiar.  In  those  times  when  a  man  started  out  to  "rustle"  a  herd  of 
cattle  every  one  knew  what  was  meant,  and  from  this  practice  grew  the 
term  of  "cattle  rustler". 

It  did  not  take  long  to  gather  up  and  claim  the  abandoned  and  strayed 
cattle  in  Texas,  and  while  the  operations  of  the  first  comers  were  legiti- 
mate, the  example  had  been  set  and  it  became  a  struggle  to  retain  possession 
of  the  herds  thus  so  easily  acquired. 

The  first  efliorts  at  organization  by  our  cowmen,  however,  evidently  were 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  ceitain  amount  of  cooperation  in  caring  for 
their  herds  on  the  plains ;  but  with  every  man  busily  watching  his  neighbor 
and  branding  every  calf  he  could  reach,  and  with  even  the  cowboys  working 
for  the  large  owners  likewise  striving  to  secure  a  small  start  for  themselves, 
the  association  lasted  but  a  few  months.  One  of  the  first  of  its  acts  was 
to  hire  a  detective ;  and  Dave  Cook,  one  of  the  famous  detectives  and  peace 
officers  of  those  days,  was  given  the  job.  All  of  the  stockmen  had  been 
missing  many  cattle,  and  Detective  Cook  was  instructed  by  the  officers  of 
the  association  to  look  into  the  matter  and  report.  When  the  detective's 
report  came  in,  it  revealed  the  fact  that  the  officers  of  the  association  were 
most  active  in  disposing  of  their  neighbors'  cattle  and  in  branding  their 
calves.  The  records  of  the  first  association  are  far  from  complete,  and  the 
only  official  note  of  the  result  is  the  acc-eptance  of  the  resignations  of  the 
President,  Vice  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  the  appointing  of 
new  officers  in  their  places. 

The  stock-laws  were  few  in  those  days,  and  those  that  existed  were 
almost  impossible  to  enforce;  so  it  was  little  wonder  that  each  cattleman 
regarded  his  neighbor  with  suspicion.  In  self-defense  each  had  to  do  as 
his  neighbors  did,  and  brand  any  calves  he  could  find.  After  a  few  months 
of  stormy  life,  the  association  was  abandoned  and  forgotten,  and  the  free- 
for-all  game  continued  unabated  until  several  years  later. 

This  method  of  conducting  business,  however,  was  all  in  favor  of  the 
big,  organized  cattle-companies,  which  were  able  to  employ  the  largest 
number  of  cowboys.  There  was  no  organized  method  of  rounding  up  the 
cattle  for  branding,  and  each  "outfit"  worked  independently  and  branded 
everything  it  found.  When  it  came  to  marketing,  the  stockmen  were  not 
very  particular  whether  all  the  cattle  they  gathered  wore  their  brand  or 
not.  In  order  to  encourage  loyalty  among  their  cowboys,  each  of  the  latter 
was  permitted  to  have  his  own  brand  and  to  brand  some  of  the  cattle  for 
himself.  It  was  free  for  all,  so  why  not?  But  it  was  this  method  that 
ultimately  forced  upon  even  the  big  operators  the  necessity  of  law  and 
system  in  the  conduct  of  the  range  business. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  railroads  in  Colorado  in  1870,  the  lawless 
methods  in  vogue  began  to  bear  their  natural  fruit.     There  was  nothing  to 
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prevent  any  one  from  going  upon  the  range,  gathering  up  a  bunch  of 
cattle,  loading  them  into  cars  and  taking  them  oflE  to  market.  Cattle  thus 
were  stolen  bv  the  car-load,  and  train-load,  with  impunity ;  and  it  was  then 
that  the  established  cattlemen,  big  and  little,  began  earnestly  to  protest 
against  the  very  methods  they  themselves  had  established.  Organizations 
sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  the  range  country,  the  members  being  sworn  to 
protect  each  others'  rights.  The  Colorado  legislalnire  was  appealed  to,  new 
and  more  effective  laws  were  passed,  and  the  cattlemen  themselves  assisted 
in  their  enforcement.  From  that  date  the  industry  began  to  take  on 
system  and  form,  and  in  a  remarkably  short  time  the  cattle  industry  became 
the  leading  commercial  industry  of  the  Territory. 

The  development  of  the  cattle  trail  from  Texas  to  Colorado  and  the 
Xorthwest  was  exceedingly  rapid,  and  was  attended  by  many  events  of 
great  interest.  The  trail  as  far  north  as  Colorado  was  well  opened  by 
1867,  and  from  that  time  until  late  in  the  'TOs,  in  every  spring  and  summer, 
a  vast  number  of  cattle  poured  from  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  Southwest 
into  the  rich  grass-country  of  the  North.  Owing  to  the  troublesome  Indians, 
the  first  range  herds  in  Colorado  were  limited  to  a  strip  of  country  along 
the  eastern  foothills  and  extending  northeast  along  the  South  Platte  Eiver. 
By  the  summer  of  1860  this  country  had  been  filled  with  cattle,  and  herds 
already  had  crossed  into  Wyoming  and  were  working  their  way  northward 
toward  Montana. 

The  extension  of  the  cattle-trail  from  Texas  into  the  Northwest  was 
the  beginning  of  that  romantic  period  of  the  western  range  cattle-business, 
that  developed  the  cowbo}-,  the  cattle  rustler  and  the  cattle  baron;  and 
they  were  produced  in  about  the  order  named.  It  took  bold,  brave  men  to 
follow  that  early-day  trail,  which  was  surrounded  with  every  conceivable 
danger  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Wild  Indians,  wild  animals  and  wilder 
renegade  white  men  harassed  the  trail  throughout  its  course,  and  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  men  who  followed  the  great  herds  through  this  desert 
country  grew  indifEerent  to  danger  and  learned  to  love  the  excitement  con- 
nected with  their  strange  calling.  There  were  no  lack  of  men  to  engage 
in  the  business.  The  close  of  the  Civil  War  turned  loose  thousands  of  men 
who  had  lost  everything  during  the  war  and  were  forced  to  seek  a  new 
country  in  which  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life.  Service  in  the  armies  of 
the  North  and  South,  was  a  great  training  experience  for  many  of  tlie 
men  who  were  to  conquer  the  West. 

While  there  were  several  difEerent  routes  developed  between  Texas  and 
the  Northwest  in  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the  life  of  the  cattle  trail, 
probably  the  most  important  route,  as  far  as  Colorado  was  concerned,  was 
that  which  entered  the  Territor}-  in  the  southeastern  corner,  striking  the 
Arkansas  Eiver  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Las  Animas.  From 
this  point  the  trail  followed  a  northeasterly  course,  leaving  the  State  near 
the  northeast  corner,  where  it  passed  into  Nebraska.  The  coming  of  the 
railroad  in  1870  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  trail  movement.  When 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  was  less  than  half  way  through  Kansas,  the 
trail  established  a  trading  point  at  Abilene,  in  that  State.  Here  the  cattle 
were  loaded  on  the  cars  and  shipped  to  market  in  Chicago  and  points  further 
east.  At  this  point  the  trail  herds  from  the  mountains,  as  well  as  those 
from  the  South  met.  As  the  railroad  crept  farther  west  toward  Denver 
the  shipping  points  were  changed,  and  by  the  fall  of  1870  Colorado  cattle- 
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men  were  able  to  ship  their  cattle  from  several  points  between  Denver  and 
the  Kansas  line.  By  this  time  the  plains  along  the  foothills  in  eastern 
Colorado  were  fairly  well  filled  with  herds,  and  venturesome  barons  were 
reaching  out  farther  and  farther  toward  the  eastern  line. 

While  there  was  more  or  less  trouble  with  the  Indians,  and  more  or 
less  losses  in  consequence  of  Indian  raids  upon  these  pioneer  range  men, 
these  losses  were  comparatively  light  as  compared  with  the  losses  from 
natural  causes  and  from  thievery.  Up  to  this  time  the  business  had 
been  conducted  in  a  very  haphazard  manner.  It  was  every  man  for  him- 
self, and  the  first  man  to  get  his  brand  upon  a  calf  was  usually  able  to 
maintain  his  ownership  thus  established.  It  was  only  the  larger  outfits, 
who,  being  able  to  employ  a  small  army  of  cowboys,  were  most  able  to  retain 
a  fairly  large  per  cent,  of  their  increase  from  this  source;  but  even  these 
large  herds  suffered  more  or  less  by  the  operations  of  their  own  cowboys. 
In  those  days  every  man  who  rode  the  range  carried  as  a  necessary  part  of 
his  outfit  what  was  known  as  a  "saddle  iron"".  This  consisted  simply  of  a 
small  iron  ring  attached  to  an  iron  rod,  which  could  be  easily  heated  and 
used  for  branding  purposes,  the  branding  being  done  simply  by  using  the 
red-hot  ring  as  a  pencil  to  sear  the  owner's  brand  upon  the  hide  of  the 
animal.  Every  cowboy  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  would  have 
a  herd  of  his  own,  and  he  improved  every  opportunity  to  get  his  brand 
upon  an  estray  or  a  motherless  calf. 

With  the  advent  of  the  railroad  in  1870,  the  cattle  rustlers  became 
bolder.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  ride  out  upon  the  range,  gather  a  bunch 
of  cattle,  regardless  of  what  brand  they  might  wear,  move  them  to  a  con- 
venient railroad  station  and  load  them  upon  the  cars  for  Kansas  City  or 
Chicago.  There  was  no  method  of  inspection;  and  while  some  effort  was 
made  to  advertise  the  brands  of  the  various  prominent  owners,  the  rustler 
was  able,  as  a  rule,  to  cash  in  on  these  shipments  without  difficulty  and  with 
no  questions  asked. 

The  first  effort  at  organization,  in  1867,  having  been  practically  abor- 
tive, conditions  became  so  strenuous  for  tlie  legitimate  cattle  owner  that  in 
the  fall  of  1871  a  small  number  of  prominent  cattlemen  met  at  Bailey's 
corral,  in  Denver,  to  discuss  the  situation.  This  was  in  October,  1871. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  J.  L.  Bailey,  and  the  cattlemen  present 
very  earnestly  considered  the  situation.  By  this  time  the  trail  movement 
through  Colorado  to  Wyoming  had  grown  to  enormous  proportions,  and, 
following  the  custom  established  in  the  beginning,  these  trail  herds  were 
not  very  particular  regarding  the  cattle  they  found  along  the  trail.  Thou- 
sands of  cattle  were  absorbed  by  these  passing  herds  and  were  lost  forever 
to  the  owners.  In  addition  to  this,  the  hard  winter  of  1870  and  1871  left 
thousands  of  dead  cattle  upon  the  range;  and,  before  the  proper  owners 
could  realize  what  was  being  done,  organized  bands  of  "rustlers"  were  hard 
at  work  taking  the  hides  from  these  dead  animals,  and  which  were  shipped 
in  car-loads  to  eastern  markets,  while  the  cattle  owners  of  Colorado  were 
defrauded  from  even  this  small  sah'age  from  the  wreckage. 

It  was  determined  that  they  must  either  organize  at  once  for  their  own 
protection  or  get  out  of  the  business.  Accordingly  a  meeting  was  called 
and  word  sent  out  to  cattlemen  all  over  the  state ;  and  on  November  10th, 
of  that  year,  the  meeting  was  held  and  the  Colorado  Stock  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation informally  organized. 
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On  Jamiary  6,  1873,  a  formal  meeting  was  held  in  Denver,  in  the 
American  House,  pursuant  to  a  call  therefor  that  had  been  issued,  and 
A.  J.  Williams  was  elected  Chairman,  and  W.  Holly,  Secretary.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  draft  bills  for  laws  for  the  protection  of  stock, 
to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature,  which  was  then  in  session.  An  adjourn- 
ment was  taken  to  January  19th,  at  which  time  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
stockmen  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature,  where  a  permanent  organization  was  effected.  John 
G.  Lilley  was  elected  President,  Joseph  L.  Bailey  Vice-President,  and 
William  Holly,  Secretary.  The  e.xecutive  committee  consisted  of  AV.  W. 
Roberts,  Jas.  M.  Wilson,  J.  L.  Brush,  Alfred  Butters  and  Geo.  W.  Brown. 

Shortly  before  this  time  a  small  number  of  stockmen  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  had  organized  the  "Southern  Colorado  Stock  Growers' 
Association",  and  a  similar  organization  had  been  effected  in  Wyoming. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  the  Denver  meeting  for  permanent  organization,  rep- 
resentatives were  present  from  the  Southern  Colorado  Stock  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  gathering  was  addressed  by  W.  H.  Latham,  Secretary  of 
the  Wyoming  Graziers'  Association.  This  address  was  published  in  full 
and  gave  a  very  comprehensive  review  of  the  condition  of  the  range  cattle 
industry  at  that  time.  It  was  very  apparent  from  the  published  reports 
of  the  Denver  meeting  that  practically  all  of  the  cattlemen  of  that  time  were 
eagerly  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  sell  out.  The  hard  winter  of  1870-71, 
and  its  consequent  losses;  the  many  difficulties  surrounding  the  maintenance 
of  their  herds  upon  the  open  range ;  and  the  constantly  increasing  number 
of  cattle,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  grazing,  made  the  outlook  far 
from  encouraging.  Secretary  Latham,  of  the  Wyoming  Association,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  said: 

' '  Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  this  industry,  and  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world  has  been  drawn  to  the  pasture  lands  of  these  Eocky  Mountain  slopes. 
Perhaps  there  is  none  of  your  industries  that  has  had  such  a  rapid  gi-owth  and  devel- 
opment as  this  one.  Certainly  none  has  attracted  more  attention  and  none  bids  so 
fair  to  draw  capital  to  us,  and  these  false  rumors  and  reports  of  losses  strike 
directly  at  this  great  interest.  Before  a  million  farmers  of  the  East,  grazing  here 
was  on  trial,  and  these  witnesses  have  been  swift  to  testify  against  it.  With  the 
usual  speed  of  falsehood  their  testimony  has  so  far  out-traveled  truth  that  the  people 
in  the  East  today  think  that  universal  ruin  has  overtaken  the  stock  of  the  plains 
and  mountains.  The  importance  of  correcting  these  false  impressions  has  induced 
me  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  giving  you  a  report  on  the  flocks  and  herds  which 
are  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway,  from  North  Platte  to  Green  Eiver. 
I  give  you  this  as  I  have  it  from  the  owners  themselves  of  this  stock." 

Mr.  Latham  proceeded  to  show  by  the  reports  he  had  received  that 
the  actual  losses  had  been  exceedingly  light.  His  reports  related  mostly  to 
cattle  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  in  Wyoming,  and  he 
mentioned  herds  comprising  from  5,000  to  45,000  head.  At  this  time  the 
ebb  flow  from  the  vast  herds  that  had  been  driven  into  Wyoming  had  com- 
menced to  reach  down  into  western  Colorado,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains.     In  his  address  Mr.  Latham  said  further: 

"In  western  Colorado  there  are  about  10,000  head  of  cattle  wintering. 
They  have  encountered  little  snow  and  have  had  small  losses,  if  any.  The  stock 
in  the  Wyoming  region  of  which  I  have  spoken  will  aggregate  more  than  100,000 
cattle.  30,000  sheep  and  2,000  horses.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this   region    in   which   the   stock   is   being   pastured,   of   which   I   have   spoken,   was 
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three  years  ago  an  uninhabited  waste.     These  flocks  and  herds  have  all  been  brought 
there  within  that  time  and  the  great  majority  of  them  within  the  pas'  year. ' ' 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1871  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  Colorado, 
based  upon  the  returns  of  the  various  County  Assessors,  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  200,000  head,  and  that  their  total  value  was  approximately 
$3,000,000.  Under  the  efforts  of  the  new  organization  new  laws  were 
passed  by  the  Legislature  providing  penalties  for  stealing  cattle  or  driving 
them  from  the  range,  and  the  new  association  hired  detectives  and  pro- 
ceeded to  inaugurate  a  war  to  the  death  against  the  "cattle  rustlers",  which 
has  proceeded  practically  without  intermission  from  that  day  to  this. 

At  this  time,  also,  began  to  appear  the  first  attempt  at  system  in  the 
handling  of  the  range  business.  Round-ujJS  were  organized  and  laws  secured 
which  permitted  County  Commissioners  to  appoint  foremen  of  these  round- 
ups and  to  legalize  the  work.  Arrangements  were  made  under  law  for  the 
recording  of  brands  with  the  various  county  clerks,  and  the  appearance  of 
a  brand  upon  a  range  animal  was  made  by  law  jmma  facie  evidence  of 
ownership. 

The  introditction  of  system  in  the  range  cattle  business  did  not  come 
without  more  or  less  opposition.  The  legalized  round-up  was  not  in  favor 
with  those  who  were  fond  of  increasing  their  herds  by  branding  stray 
calves.  However,  after  two  or  three  years  trial  of  this  system  of  operation, 
a  majority  discovered  that  it  was  the  only  practical  manner  in  which  the 
range  cattle  industry  could  be  perpetuated.  But,  as  in  other  systems, 
faults  were  discovered  in  the  course  of  experience,  and  almost  every  year 
it  became  necessary  to  introduce  changes.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  State 
Cattle  Growers'  Association,  however,  laws  were  secured,  which  established 
the  round-up  districts,  and  authorized  the  County  Commissioners  to  ap- 
point foremen  and  pay  them  from  the  county  funds.  The  law  also  pro- 
vided for  the  registering  of  brands  in  each  county.  This  law  gave  rise  to 
considerable  trouble,  as  it  was  found  that  many  similar  brands  became 
recorded  in  adjacent  counties,  and  cattle  straying  back  and  forth  from  one 
county  to  another  caused  much  annoyance  and  confusion.  To  overcome 
this,  a  law  finally  was  passed,  late  in  the  'TOs,  requiring  all  brands  to  be 
recorded  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  forbade  any  further  recording 
with  county  clerks.  This  proved  a  big  improvement  over  the  old  method, 
and  no  further  trouble  was  had  over  the  branding  question  until  late  in 
the  nineties.  By  tliat  time  the  books  in  the'  Secretary  of  State's  office 
contained  the  record  of  over  40,000  difl:erent  brands.  These  brands  were 
kept  recorded  in  a  large  volume,  and  as  the  process  lacked  system,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  issuing  of  duplicate  brands.  By  this  time 
many  of  these  brands  were  dead,  owners  having  sold  out  and  left  the  coun- 
try; and  in  order  to  get  the  records  in  proper  shape,  a  law  was  enacted 
levying  against  all  the  cattle  brands  in  the  State,  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  a 
year,  for  two  years,  and  requiring  all  brands  upon  which  the  tax  was  paid  to 
be  re-recorded.  Under  this  law  about  "20,000  brands  were  re-recorded,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  brands  were  then  for  sale,  to  whoever  might  desire 
them,  at  $1.00  each,  the  sum  of  the  two  year  tax.  In  1901,  the  Cattle 
Growers'  Association  decided  that  by  the  adoption  of  some  better  system  in 
recording  the  brands,  it  would  be  possible  to  pievcnt  further  trouble.  Under 
their  direction,  therefore,  card  indexes  were  arranged  so  that  it  was  pos- 
sible easily  to  refer  to  any  brand  any  person  should  desire  to  see.    Under  this 
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system  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  ever  be  any  further  difficult}-  re- 
garding confusion  in  brands  or  of  scarcity  of  available  brands. 

During-  the  early  '70s,  nearly  every  stockman  raised  both  horses  and 
sheep  in  addition  to  cattle,  but  they  soon  began  to  discover  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  specialize  in  one  branch  or  the  other  of  the  industry.  Some  elected 
to  take  up  sheep  and  others  tunied  to  catth'.  In  1876  the  President  of 
the  Stockgrowers"  Association  called  at  .ivi'i!  to  tlie  fact  that  both  sheep 
and  horse  growing  had  become  important  branch  industries,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  name  of  the  Colorado  Stock  Growers'  Association  be 
changed  to  the  "Colorado  Cattle  Growers'  Association."  Even  at  that  early 
time  it  was  recognized  that  there  would  be  clashing  between  the  sheep  and 
cattle  industries,  and  that  the  two  branches  could  not  be  conducted  together. 
This  was  dite  to  the  circumstance  that  in  order  to  protect  the  sheep  from  the 
wild  animals,  it  was  necessary  to  herd  them  in  flocks,  and  these  flocks  being 
pastured  upon  the  range,  took  all  of  the  grass  as  they  passed,  leaving  noth- 
ing for  the  cattle.  The  first  trouble  on  account  of  the  sheep  began  in 
Texas  in  1874.  There  was  some  clashing  in  Colorado  during  1874-5,  and 
the  foundation  then  was  being  laid  for  the  long  fight  between  these  two 
interests,  which  has  continued  practically  unabated  to  the  present  time.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado  Stock  Growers'  Association  in  January, 
1876,  President  J.  M.  Wilson  in  his  annual  address  to  the  association  said: 

"The  range,  the  feed,  in  other  words,  on  which  our  stools  exist  and  fatten,  is 
today  the  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  all.  The  belief  seems  to  prevail 
with  those  who  have  not  watched  and  noted  its  steady  decline,  that  our  range  is 
unlimited,  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  come  with  horses,  cattle  and  sheep — 
no  matter  how  many — and  turn  them  loose,  and  all  would  do  well.  Now  the  range 
of  Colorado  is  large  and  the  feed  good,  but  that  it  is  unlimited  and  cannot  be  over- 
stocked is  simply  nonsense,  and  the  sooner  we  realize  this  truth  the  better  for  our- 
selves and  the  better  for  the  country.  When  we  get  more  cattle  than  the  grass 
will  fatten  fit  for  shipment  to  the  States,  the  business  is  ruined.  That  this  has 
occurred  in  certain  districts  this  year,  which  has  been  better  than  the  average  year, 
is  the  truth.  Already  large  portions  of  our  territory  where  cattle  used  to  range  and 
fatten  has  become  eaten  out,  and  no  one  can  turn  their  stock  out  in  the  fall  with 
•the  assurance  that  they  will  go  through  the  winter  with  safety  unless  they  are  fed 
during  the  severe  weather.  Many  of  the  herds  from  these  districts  have  been  moved 
for  this  reason — some  east  to  the  Bepublican  and  some  north  to  Wyoming.  These 
are  facts  which  cattlemen  know  to  be  true,  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  ponder  over 
them,  and  secure  our  business  accordingly. 

"During  the  past  two  years  serious  diflSculties  have  arisen  between  the  slieep 
and  cattle  interests  in  various  portions  of  our  territory — grazing  as  they  both  do 
upon  the  public  lands,  they  are  both  trespassing  upon  the  public  domain,  and  one 
can  claim  no  right  over  the  other  unless  it  be  priority  of  settlement.  Our  last 
Legislature  threw  the  question  out,  deciding  that  they  could  not  legislate  on  the 
question,  as  the  public  domain  was  beyond  their  jurisdiction.  These  two  interests, 
both  of  great  importance  to  the  country,  and  both  depending  upon  public  lands  for 
their  support,  are  turned  out  together  upon  the  public  domain  to  settle  the  most 
difficult  question  that  can  be  conceived ;  that  is,  how  two  interests  with  not  one  thing 
in  common,  save  grazing  upon  the  same  grass,  but  otherwise  naturally  antagonistic 
in  every  particular,  how  these  two  interests  can  work  harmoniously  on  the  same 
range. 

"The  business  of  lattle^growing  has  been  the  leading  branch  of  the  stock 
business  until  the  last  few  years.  Naturally  all  the  ranchmen  from  the  days  of  1860 
to  the  present  time  keep  more  or  less  cattle,  depending  upon  the  public  domain 
for  feed  for  their  stock.  They  have  made  their  improvements,  established  their 
homes,  and  intend  to  stay  with  us  if  they  can.  When  sheep  are  brought  upon  these 
ranges,  where  their  cattle  have  been  accustomed  to  run,  the  cattle  will  no  longer  feed 
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there,   but  will  seek   other  pastures;    hence  their  business  is  ruined,  their  property 
scattred  and  ill  blood  the  consequence. ' ' 

This  is  a  very  fair  statement  of  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  between 
the  sheep  and  cattle  interests.  It  marks  also  the  beginning  of  the  time 
when  all  stockmen  began  to  realize  tliat  the  free  open  range,  vast  as  it  was, 
after  all  was  limited.  The  first  difficult}',  of  course,  came  between  the  flocks 
of  sheep  which  were  driven  upon  the  ranges  claimed  by  farmers  who  had 
established  homes,  and  who  depended  upon  the  pasture  for  a  living.  During 
the  '70s  there  occurred  numerous  pitched  battles  between  the  two  interests — 
the  sheep  men  as  a  rule  being  the  sufferers,  but  by  the  latter  part  of  the  '"70s 
the  territory  has  been  pretty  well  divided;  the  sheep  taking  most  of 
the  territory  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  cattle  keeping  to  the 
north.  During  the  '80s  the  trouble  broke  out  on  the  Western  Slope.  Some 
of  the  cattlemen  from  Wyoming  and  Utah  had  been  driven  gradually  from 
their  old  ranges  until  they  were  against  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains 
in  Colorado.  They  could  go  no  farther  and  there  they  made  a  stand.  The 
sheepmen  made  several  attempts  to  enter  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State 
with  their  flocks,  but  in  each  instance  they  were  met  by  iron-clad  bands  of 
cattlemen  who  drove  the  sheep  over  the  cliffs  or  destroyed  them  with  clubs, 
and  drove  the  herds  back  with  a  grim  warning  not  to  come  again.  Some 
attempted  to  oppose  the  cattlemen  and  to  maintain  that  section  free  for  the 
sheep,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  sheep  have  become  established  in  it. 
To  the  present  time  the  northwest  section  of  Colorado  comprises  some  of 
the  best  range  in  the  State,  and  is  about  the  only  exclusive  cattle  territory 
still  remaining. 

As  the  country  became  more  settled,  and  the  lands  were  fenced  by  the 
farmers,  there  was  a  gradual  return  to  diversified  stock-raising.  In  a  num- 
ber of  instances  where  theretofore  no  sheep  had  been  permitted,  small  flocks 
have  been  maintained  upon  the  enclosed  pastures,  and  it  is  found  that  where 
the  sheep  are  allowed  to  graze  at  will,  that  they  get  along  with  the  cattle 
and  horses  without  any  difficulty. 

By  1877  the  steady  incoming  of  cattle  from  the  South  over  the  trail  had 
occupied  all  the  available  range  in  Colorado,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Kansas  line.  During  that  year  the  herds  of  Colorado  and  Kansas  mingled, 
and  there  was  a  continuous  line  of  settlers  from  the  mountains  to  the  Mis- 
souri River.  Even  at  that  late  date,  however,  there  was  more  or  less  trouble 
from  the  Indians,  which  still  continued  depredations  through  the  practi- 
cally settled  section  along  the  Kansas-Colorado  border.  In  that  year  the 
Legislature  adopted  a  memorial  asking  Congress  to  establish  military  posts 
at  several  points  in  the  eastern  ])art  of  Colorado  for  the  protection  of  set- 
tlers and  stockmen. 

During  the  period  from  1872  to  1882  the  constant  effort  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  cattle  industn-  was  to  get  their  business  upon  a  still  more 
systematic  basis.  The  organization  of  the  Colorado  Cattle  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation was  the  principal  factor  in  bringing  about  this  result.  At  every 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  the  stockmen  were  on  hand  asking  for  new  laws 
and  the  amendment  of  old  laws  as  experience  showed  the  necessity.  The 
fight  against  cattle  stealing  and  unlawful  branding  was  a  tremendous  bat- 
tle and  the  difficulty  of  securing  convictions  often  led  to  stockmen  quietly 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  but  on  the  whole  the  efforts  of  the  or- 
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ganized  industry  was  to  make  those  engaged  in  the  business  confonn  to  the 
laws. 

After  the  establishment  of  authorized  roundups  and  the  recordings  of 
brands  as  evidence  of  title,  the  associations  turned  their  attention  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  the_y  had  secured  and  the  inspection  of  all  cattle  moved 
from  the  State.  At  first  the  inspection  was  only  for  the  protection  of  the 
members  of  the  association,  but  in  1881  they  secured  a  law  from  the  State 
providing  for  State  Board  of  Inspection  and  a  tax  levy  of  one-fifteenth 
of  a  mill  against  all  property  to  maintain  a  system  of  State  inspection.  In 
1882  this  new  system  was  put  into  effect  and  all  cattle  were  inspected  on 
the  mai'kets  to  prevent  any  one  but  actual  owners  selling  the  stock.  The 
officers  of  the  first  Board  of  Inspection  Commissioners  consisted  of  J.  L. 
Brush,  President ;  and  S.  E.  Wetzel,  Secretary.  Under  this  new  system 
all  the  cattle  of  the  State  received  protection,  and  the  principal  work  of  the 
association  was  to  see  to  it  that  the  right  men  were  appointed  as  Commis- 
sioners by  the  Governor. 

With  the  discovery  that  the  great  free  pastures,  after  all,  were  not 
unlimited,  began  the  first  efforts  to  put  the  stock  business  upon  a  per- 
manent basis.  The  pioneer  stockmen  apparently  had  but  one  idea — to  get 
all  thev  could  out  of  the  business,  make  a  fortune,  if  possible,  and  then 
sell  out.  With  all  it  was  a  grand  scramble  to  get  the  grass,  and  only  the 
man  who  was  injured  or  forced  to  hunt  new  range  complained  of  the  over- 
stocking and  overgrazing  of  the  ranges.  As  the  sheepman  was  compelled 
to  herd  his  flocks  in  order  to  protect  them  from  wild  animals  and  loss,  he 
had  the  advantage.  Wherever  a  band  of  sheep  was  driven  they  left  the 
country  behind  them  as  bare  as  a  floor,  the  thousands  of  hoofs  trampling 
what  was  left  of  the  feed  into  the  earth.  No  cattle  or  horses  could  graze 
after  a  band  of  sheep,  and  as  might  made  right  in  those  early  days,  the 
sheepmen  became  more  and  more  offensive  in  their  scramble  for  the  grass. 
Cattlemen  made  common  cause  against  them,  however,  and  after  a  few 
open  battles  in  which  the  sheepmen  got  much  the  worst  of  it,  the  terri- 
tory was  divided  in  most  localities,  and  thereafter  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality 
was  maintained. 

But  the  division  of  the  ranges  did  not  end  the  contest  for  the  grass.  It 
simply  changed  the  fight  from  cattle  against  sheep  to  cattlemen  against 
cattlemen  and  sheepmen  against  sheepmen,  each  struggling  to  secure  pasture 
for  their  flocks  and  herds.  All  kinds  of  schemes  were  invoked,  from  open 
warfare  by  force  of  arms  to  conflict  of  wits  and  cunning.  As  the  posses- 
sion of  water  often  meant  the  possession  of  the  adjoining  range,  some  of 
the  large  cattle  owners  proceeded  to  "take  up"  all  the  lands  adjoining  the 
living  streams  or  springs,  using  their  cowboys  and  other  dummy  entrymen 
for  the  purpose.  Many  deliberately  built  miles  of  fences  enclosing  the 
range,  thus  literally  taking  possession  of  the  public  lands.  This  custom 
grew  to  such  proportions  that  Congress  finally  enacted  a  law  prohibiting 
the  fencing  of  any  public  lands.  For  some  years  this  law  was  almost  a  dead 
letter,  and  was  enforced  only  when  some  person  mustered  up  enough  nerve 
to  prosecute  a  cattleman  who  had  fenced  public  lands.  As  nearly  every 
cattleman  was  doing  the  same  thing,  prosecutions  were  few  and  convic- 
tions extremely  rare. 

In  the  early  ■'80s  began  a  new  inpouring  of  settlers  into  the  West,  and 
as  the  barbed  wire  fences  grew  and  multiplied  and  the  plow  turned  over 
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the  sod,  the  cattleman  and  the  sheepman  every  year  found  their  range 
more  restricted.  From  1875  to  1880,  the  great  trails  from  the  South  to  the 
North  were  in  their  prime,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  cattle  moved  this  way 
every  year.  By  1885  encroaching  settlers  had  made  the  trail  difficult  and 
in  some  places  impossible.  The  railroads  were  fighting  hard  for  the  privi- 
lege of  carrying  the  cattle,  and  the  movement  was  partly  by  rail  and  partly 
by  trail.  By  1890  the  through  movement  by  trail  had  practically  ceased  and 
the  railroads  carried  all  of  the  cattle  between  Texas  and  the  northern 
ranges. 

It  was  not  until  during  the  '90s  that  the  range  stockmen  began  to  see 
the  end  of  the  free  open  range.  Then  was  started  the  scramble  to  secure 
lands.  Every  imaginable  scheme  was  followed,  from  the  purchase  of  rail- 
road-grant lands  to  buying  out  settlers  and  using  dummy  entrymen  to  add 
to  the  pastures.  It  was  during  the  closing  years  of  the  '90s  that  the  agita- 
tion for  the  leasing  of  the  public  lands  for  grazing  was  commenced,  and  then 
began  a  fight  that  has  not  even  yet  ended.  It  was  the  last  expiring  effort 
of  the  range  cattlemen.  Already  many  had  commenced  to  dispose  of  their 
breeding  stock  and  were  handling  only  steers  purchased  in  the  South,  which 
could  be  gathered  and  shipped  to  market  in  a  few  days,  if  it  became  neces- 
sary. Settlers  were  still  pouring  into  the  range  country  and  the  only  hope 
of  continuing  the  business  was  in  being  able  to  lease  the  grass  lands  at  a 
low  price  from  the  government. 

In  1897,  the  National  Live  Stock  Association  was  organized  in  Denver, 
with  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  West  and  including  the  last  of 
the  range  barons.  At  the  first  convention,  held  in  Denver,  a  resolution  was 
proposed  urging  the  leasing  of  public  lands.  The  second  convention,  held 
in  Denver  in  1898,  again  discussed  the  proposition  and  met  with  consider- 
able opposition.  In  1899  the  convention  met  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Texas  vote  succeeded  in  adopting  a  resolution  favoring 
the  leasing  of  public  lands  to  stockmen. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  matter  had  not  been  seriously  considered  by  the 
small  stockmen,  who  by  now  were  in  the  great  majority,  and  included  those 
who  liad  secured  pastures  and  had  their  eyes  on  other  lands  they  hoped 
to  secure.  The  action  of  the  Fort  Worth  convention,  however,  made  the 
question  a  vital  issue,  and  at  once  the  stockmen  took  sides.  The  small  stock 
farmers  and  the  sheepmen  strenuously  opposed  the  proposition,  and  a  con- 
vention of  Western  Slope  cattlemen,  held  in  Denver  in  1900,  most  empha- 
tically declared  against  the  proposition.  The  old  Colorado  Cattle  Growers' 
Association  having  ceased  to  exist,  a  new  state  organization  was  formed 
known  as  the  Colorado  Cattle  &  Horse  Growers'  Association.  This  or- 
ganization had  no  individual  membership,  but  was  composed  of  the  many 
local  associations  of  cattlemen  scattered  over  the  state. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  fight  continued  both  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation and  in  the  Colorado  Association,  the  argument  spreading  to  otlier 
States,  but  with  its  center  in  Colorado,  where  the  headquarters  of  the 
National  Association  were  maintained.  Early  in  the  fight,  the  assistance 
of  President  Eoosevelt  was  secured,  and  in  order  to  bring  home  to  the  stock- 
men a  realization  of  the  situation,  stringent  orders  were  issued  to  enforce 
the  law  regarding  the  fencing  of  public  lands.  This  enforcement  at  first 
took  the  shape  of  warnings.  Later  prosecutions  were  commenced  and  some 
of  the  most  prominent  cattle  barons  were  sent  to  prison  for  terms  of  years. 
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Then  came  the  Forest  Eeserves.  While  these  reserves  had  been  known 
to  exist  for  a  number  of  years,  it  was  only  in  name.  But  suddenly  President 
Roosevelt  withdrew  thousands  of  acres,  and  under  Chief  Forester  Pinchot, 
stockmen  were  ordered  to  secure  permits  before  permitting  their  cattle  to 
graze  within  these  reserves.  Immediately  the  leasing  question  was  almost 
forgotten  in  this  new  menace  to  the  industry,  and  again  the  stockmen  took 
sides,  the  small  stockmen  and  the  sheepmen  objecting  to  the  plan  and  the 
big  stockmen,  seeing  in  this  a  chance  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  reg- 
ulated grazing,  earnestly  backing  the  Roosevelt  and  Pinchot  plan.  At  first 
no  charge  was  made  for  permits  for  grazing  on  these  reserves,  but  a  de- 
mand for  a  grazing  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  per  head  soon  followed,  and 
later  this  was  increased,  and  as  the  fee  increased  so  did  the  opposition  of 
the  farmers  and  stockmen. 

By  this  time  the  organized  stockmen  of  Colorado  had  become,  by  a 
large  majority,  opposed  to  both  the  forest  reserves  and  the  leasing  plan. 
At  meeting  after  meeting  the  question  was  fought  over  but  with  the  same 
result.  The  National  Association  split  on  the  same  rock,  and  in  1906  there 
came  an  open  rupture  resulting  in  the  organization  of  a  new  association 
known  as  the  "American  Cattle  Growers'  Association."'  A  year  later  the 
two  national  organizations  were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  "Ameri- 
can National  Live  Stock  Association,"  but  upon  a  basis  that  practically 
eliminated  the  small  cattlemen  and  the  sheepmen ;  and  today  that  organi- 
zation is  openly  in  favor  of  the  leasing  of  the  public  lands  or  some  form  of 
government  control. 

In  1907  the  national  organization  made  a  strong  effort  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  law  through  Congress  to  regulate  the  grazing  on  public  lands 
under  a  leasing  plan.  The  law  was  attached  to  the  Agricultural  appropria- 
tion-bill as  a  rider,  but  through  the  strong  objection  of  the  Colorado  State 
Association  it  went  out  on  a  point  of  order  raised  by  one  of  the  Senators 
from  Colorado.  In  every  succeeding  session  there  have  been  bills  pending 
for  the  leasing  of  the  public  lands,  but  as  the  power  of  the  big  cattle  owners 
continues  to  wane,  each  year  renders  the  chance  of  such  legislation  less 
possible. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  big  herds  of  cattle  have  disappeared.  Where,  a 
few  years  ago,  were  many  herds  of  5,000  and  10,000  cattle,  today  the  herd 
of  five  thousand  is  the  exception,  and  the  bulk  of  the  cattle  are  held  in 
herds  of  from  100  to  500  head,  and  the  man  with  1.000  cattle  is  regarded 
as  a  big  owner.  While  the  unoccupied  public  lands  are  still  utilized  as  range 
in  the  summer,  the  cattlemen  have  all  become  farmers,  and  all  feed  their 
cattle  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  during  the  winter  months.  By  the  year 
1909  the  range  cattle  business  as  it  was  known  in  1870  to  1880  had  almost 
completely  disappeared.  While  cattle  still  are  branded  and  still  are  grazing 
upon  the  public  range  during  the  summer,  they  occupy  a  greatly  limited 
territory,  and  can  wander  but  a  few  miles  in  any  direction  without  finding 
their  bath  haired  by  barbed  wire  fences  of  the  settlers.  During  the  winter 
the  cattle  of  their  own  will  seek  the  ranches,  where  they  knew  by  experience 
that  feed  will  be  provided. 

Even  the  character  of  the  cattle  has  changed  radically.  The  old  Texas 
Longhorns,  which,  even  twenty  years  ago,  was  common  on  the  range,  is 
seen  no  more.  In  their  place  are  the  handsome,  well-bred  cattle  from  the 
Shorthorn  and  Hereford,  and  even  Aberdeen,  Angus,  and  Galloway  breeds 
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through  sires  imported  from  England.  Since  the  cattle  must  be  cared  for 
and  fed  in  winter,  the  stockmen  have  found  that  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  the 
good  kinds  than  the  nomadic  cattle  of  the  earlj-  days.  The  modern  cattle 
are  bred  to  live  a  more  civilized  life.  They  are  seldom  out  of  sight  of  the 
ranches  and  civilization.  They  are  easier  handled,  wander  fewer  miles  in 
search  of  food,  and  in  many  localities  will  gather  at  the  home  ranch  at  the 
first  sign  of  winter.  Where  the  range  cattle  were  worth  an  average  price  of 
$15  per  liead  in  the  early  days,  today  they  average  about  $-10  per  head. 

The  evolution  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  affected  all  classes  of 
live  stock.  Even  the  sheep  are  not  the  same  kind  that  formerly  roamed 
over  the  ranges  of  Colorado.  All  of  the  principal  sheep  breeds  can  now  be 
recognized,  and  only  among  the  Mexicans  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
and  among  the  Xavajo  Indians,  can  still  be  found  some  of  the  old  native 
Merino  sheep  that  for  so  many  years  was  the  only  class  of  sheep  known  in 
the  State.  \'\Tiere  lambs  could  be  purchased  in  the  fall,  twenty  years  ago,  at 
seventy-five  cents  to  $1.00  per  head,  two  to  three  dollars  now  are  demanded 
and  easily  obtained.  While  the  bulk  of  the  sheep  business  continues  to  be 
handled  on  the  open  range  as  in  the  early  days,  many  of  the  sheep  owners 
now  provide  hay  for  winter  feeding  and  shelter  for  lambing-time.  The 
sheep  are  worth  more,  and  losses  mean  more  serious  inroads  into  profits. 
On  the  many  fanns  throughout  the  State  at  the  present  time,  can  be  seen 
small  flocks  of  well  bred  sheep,  showing  a  growing  tendency  to  diversify 
the  stock-growing  business. 

In  no  branch  of  the  industry  has  the  evolution  been  more  marked  than 
in  the  horse-raising  branch.  The  first  horses  of  the  West  were  largely  of 
the  stock  possessed  by  the  Indians.  In  those  early  days  there  were  numerous 
bands  of  wild  horses,  descended  from  escaped  and  abandoned  horses,  some 
of  which  probably  were  of  the  early  Spanish  importations.  From  these 
herds  the  Indians  increased  their  holdings,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  cat- 
tlemen, the  necessity  of  mounting  their  cowboys  led  to  more  or  less  effort 
to  improve  the  stock,  although  the  old  Indian  ponies,  the  broncho  and  the 
mustang,  provided  the  basis. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  '80s  and  early  in  the  '90s,  horses  became 
very  cheap  in  the  West,  and  thousands  were  permitted  to  run  at  large  in 
Colorado  because  they  were  not  worth  gathering  or  caring  for.  Then  came 
the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa,  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  Japanese- 
Russian  War.  The  demand  for  cavalry  remounts  quickly  changed  conditions 
through  the  West.  Tliere  was  a  general  gathering  of  horses  from  the  range, 
and  train-load  after  train-load  were  shipped  from  the  State  to  supply  the 
increasing  demand.  Anything  that  even  looked  like  a  horse  was  worth  a 
price,  and  by  1905  even  breeding  stock  was  scarce  in  Colorado,  and  about 
the  only  vagrant  horses  that  were  left  were  in  northwestern  Colorado,  and 
they  were  being  continually  hunted. 

Tlie  price  of  horses  advanced  rapidly,  and  with  the  increased  demand 
for  them  for  agricultural  purposes  the  stockmen  again  turned  their  attention 
to  breeding,  but  as  even  the  larger  part  of  the  foundation  stock  had  to  be 
brought  from  outside  of  the  State,  the  new  effort  was  based  upon  more  mod- 
ern lines.  Syndicates  of  stock  farmers  were  organized  to  purchase  imported 
stallions  of  the  improved  breeds,  and  three,  four  and  five  thousand  dollars 
was  an  ordinary  price  for  these.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  character 
of  the  Colorado  horses  was  changed.     The  small,  wiry,  vicious,  almost  un- 
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tamable  broueho  and  cow  pony  disappeared  like  snow  before  a  Chinook 
wind,  and  in  their  place  came  tlie  big,  slow-moving,  but  massive  Percheron, 
Belgian  and  Clydesdale. 

The  history  of  swine  in  our  State  is  still  in  its  infancy.  While  there 
have  been  a  few  hogs  in  Colorado  almost  since  the  advent  of  civilization, 
swine  growing  as  an  industry  has  only  just  commenced,  but  with  every  pros- 
pect of  ultimate  success.  The  successful  production  of  the  hog  depends 
largely  upon  farm  conditions.  The  introduction  of  alfalfa  as  a  general 
forage  crop  on  irrigated  lands,  was  quickly  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
hog  population  of  the  State.  Naturally  enough,  the  first  settlers  in  the  ex- 
treme eastern  part  of  the  State  brought  with  them  from  Xebraska  and 
elsewhere  in  the  East  their  hogs,  and  our  first  surplus  of  marketable  hogs 
came  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  San 
Luis  Valley  and  other  sections  of  the  State,  and  especially  around  the  irri- 
gated sections  of  northern  Colorado,  have  commenced  to  breed  hogs  at  a 
rate  that  promises  ultimately  to  supply  the  Denver  market. 

The  marketing  of  the  live  stock  of  the  State  for  manv  years  was 
fraught  with  more  or  less  difficulty.  In  the  early  days  local  slaughter  houses 
of  the  most  primitive  kind  easily  took  care  of  the  total  production,  but  with 
the  advent  of  the  range  live-stock  business  of  the  late  '60s,  the  cattle  were 
trailed  across  the  plains  to  Kansas  City,  and  from  there  were  sent  by  rail  to 
Chicago.  As  the  Kansas  Pacific  Eailroad  crept  across  the  plains  the  trouble 
of  reaching  a  market  became  less  and  less.  To  supply  the  local  trade,  Den- 
ver early  became  a  market  center,  the  passing  trail  herds  supplying  the 
local  dealers  with  most  of  their  stock,  which  was  retailed  to  the  butchers 
from  surrounding  towns,  where  they  did  not  have  a  local  supply.  For  a 
short  time,  stockyards  were  maintained  on  the  banks  of  Cherry  Creek, 
near  Broadway,  in  Denver ;  but  later  these  were  moved  down  the  Platte  to 
a  point  where  the  present  stockyards  are  located.  Here  a  few  traders  con- 
ducted business,  buying  from  the  trail  herds  and  selling  to  local  butchers. 

The  development  of  a  live  stock  market  in  Denver  was  a  natural  in- 
cident due  to  the  growth  of  the  industry.  About  1880,  John  A.  Clough  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  on  the  South  Platte  Eiver,  below  Denver,  and  there 
established  stockyards.  The  HofiEer  Brothers  then  opened  a  slaughter  house 
near  by.  Here  was  the  historical  beginning  of  Denver's  live  stock  market. 
At  first  the  business  was  done  only  on  Sunday.  The  small  number  of 
speculators  operating  there  spent  the  week  in  gathering  a  few  head  of  beef 
cattle,  and  on  Sunday  the  butchers  from  Denver  and  adjacent  towns  came 
down,  to  purchase  their  week's  supply.  Most  of  the  local  butchers  had  their 
cattle  slaughtered  in  the  adjoining  plant,  and  delivered  during  the  week  as 
they  wanted  them.  The  retailers  in  the  mountain  towns  had  their  cattle 
driven  to  them  during  the  week. 

Cheap  corn  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  started  a  demand  for  feeder- 
cattle,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  feeder  buyers  from  the  corn  district 
were  searching  the  West  for  cattle  to  put  in  the  eastern  feed  lots.  Gradually 
the  Denver  buyers  built  up  a  little  trade  supplying  this  demand.  In  1885 
the  Denver  ITnion  Stock  Yards  Company  was  organized,  with  the  principal 
capital  from  stockholders  in  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards.  The  new  com- 
pany built  additional  pens  and  a  scale  house,  and  opened  for  business  in 
May,  1886.  In  that  year  the  new  yards  Kandled  54,000  cattle,  23,500  hogs, 
26,000  sheep,  and  about  5,000  horses  end  mules.    The  Burkhardt  Packing 
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Company  had  been  started  about  two  years  before  and  was  doing  a  fairly 
good  business,  importing  hogs  and  cornfed  cattle  from  Xebraska.  In  1887 
local  capital  incorporated  the  Colorado  Packing  Company,  with,  a  capital 
of  $225,000.  This  new  company  purchased  the  business  and  plant  of  the 
Burkhardt  Packinir  Company,  but  in  1889  abandoned  the  old  plant  and 
erected  a  new  and  modern  establishment.  In  1903  the  Western  Packing 
Company  was  incorporated,  by  local  capital  and  a  large  and  modern  plant 
was  erected  by  it. 

With  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  State,  the  business  at  the 
Denver  Stock  Yards  steadily  increased,  and  in  1906  the  National  Packing 
Company,  which  represented  three  of  the  largest  packers  of  the  country. 
Swift,  Armour  and  Morris,  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  both  of  these 
packing  plants  and  the  Union  Stock  Yards.  In  that  year  the  business  at 
the  Denver  Yards  had  grown  to  329,000  cattle,  193,000  hogs,  825,000  sheep 
and  16,500  horses  and  mules.  Since  that  time  the  market  has  been  upon 
a  firm  basis,  and  is  steadily  growing,  with  no  question  but  that  it  will  be 
the  great  live-stock  market  of  the  West  in  the  near  future. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1900  there  was  a  steady  but  con- 
stant evolution  of  the  cattle  business  of  the  State  from  range  conditions 
to  farm  conditions.  The  improved  grade  of  the  cattle,  accompanied  by 
their  increased  value,  made  it  impossible  to  conduct  the  business  in  the  more 
or  less  haphazard  way  that  had  characterized  it  up  to  that  time.  The  old 
Texas  Ijonghorn  knew  how  to  rustle  a  living  from  the  desert,  and  could 
stand  a  wonderful  amount  of  grief  and  still  pull  through  to  maturity.  The 
infusion  of  improved  blood,  however,  brought  better  cattle,  but  they  de- 
pended upon  plenty  of  feed ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  few  hard  winters  almost 
wiped  out  vast  herds,  that  the  stockmen  learned  that  their  improved  cattle 
must  be  fed  in  winter  at  least.  In  the  early  days,  when  the  range  was  open, 
a  winter  blizzard  would  sweep  the  cattle  along  before  it  until  they  drifted 
out  of  the  storm  or  weathered  it.  Under  the  modern  conditions  the  cattle 
stopped  when  they  reached  the  first  wire  fence,  and  there  their  bodies  would 
be  found  after  the  storm. 

In  a  very  few  years  the  big  herds  disappeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  business  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  conditions— small  herds 
attached  to  a  ranch,  where  feed  could  be  provided  f.or  winter  feeding. 

About  this  time  the  lamb-feeding  industry  arrived.  In  northern  Col- 
orado alfalfa  had  been  developed  as  a  forage  crop.  By  1895  this  rich 
forage-plant  was  being  grown  by  all  farmers,  and  so  much  hay  was  being 
produced  that  it  was  almost  a  drug  on  the  market,  prices  as  low  as  $1.50 
per  ton  being  common.  A  train-load  of  sheep  was  brought  to  Fort  Collins, 
in  the  winter  of  1892-93  by  a  speculator,  and  were  fed  alfalfa  hay.  The 
result  of  this  experiment  w-as  so  profitable  that  other  farmers  tried  it  as  a 
method  for  pro\-iding  a  market  for  their  alfalfa.  In  three  years  this  busi- 
ness had  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  alfalfa  was  worth  an  average  price 
of  $5  per  ton,  and  farmers  who  were  feeding  sheep  were  getting  rich.  By 
1905  the  Fort  Collins  lamb  was  known  all  over  the  country,  and  the  feed- 
lots  of  the  State  were  feeding  an  average  of  1,500,000  per  year,  although  as 
high  as  2,000,000  head  were  fed  in  one  year. 

As  early  as  1896  some  effort  was  made  to  stall-feed  cattle,  but  as  there 
was  a  general  idea  that  cattle  coTild  not  thus  be  fed  successfully  without 
corn,  and  as  corn  had  to  be  shipped  into  the  State  from  Kansas  and  Xe- 
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braska,  very  little  progress  was  made.  The  development  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry,  however,  quickly  changed  this.  The  establishment  and  operation 
of  beet-sugar  factories  at  Loveland  and  Fort  Collins  provided  a  vast  amount 
of  by-product  in  beet  pulp  and  molasses  which  could  not  be  realized  upon 
unless  it  was  used  as  food  for  stock.  Experimental  work  was  commenced, 
and  within  a  few  years  thoiisands  of  cattle  were  being  fed  around  the  sugar 
factories  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  This  industry  now  is  limited  only 
by  the  amount  of  the  supply  of  beet-pulp. 

Thus  the  live  stock  industn-  aided  in  the  development  of  agriculture, 
and  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  more  successful  agriculture  in 
the  State-  must  include  the  rearing  of  live  stock.  The  lamb- feeders  found 
themselves  burdened  with  mountains  of  sheep  manure  for  which  they  had 
no  use,  but  with  the  advent  of  beet-growing,  and  the  necessity  of  fertilizing 
the  soil,  the  demand  for  this  product  increased  so  rapidly  that  now  the  sheep 
and  cattle  feeders  feel  they  are  successful  if  they  have  only  the  manure  to 
show  at  the  end  of  the  season  for  their  profit.  Alfalfa  is  the  greatest  crop 
grown  on  irrigated  lands  in  the  State,  but  it  is  valueless  unless  fed  to  live- 
stock and  thus  transformed  into  a  marketable  product. 

The  changing  of  the  cowboy  into  a  farmer  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out more  or  less  trouble.  The  range  cattle  business  was  largely  transacted 
on  horseback.  To  plow,  and  mow  and  reap,  and  milk  the  cow,  could  not 
be  accomplished  readily  from  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  very  naturally  the  men 
of  the  range  who  were  forced  into  the  farming  business  were  reluctant  and 
far  from  enthusiastic.  It  was  like  learning  a  new  occupation,  and  many  re- 
tired rather  than  undertake  the  modern  method  of  stock  production,  while 
others  profited  by  the  example  of  the  new  settlers  and  gradually  adjusted 
themselves.  When  the  Colorado  Cattle  &  Horse  Growers'  Association  was 
established  about  1900,  its  members  were  practically  all  range  cattlemen. 
In  1909  a  canvas  showed  that  every  member  identified  with  the  organiza- 
tion was  not  only  a  stockman,  but  a  farmer  as  well.  The  evolution  was 
complete. 

The  change  into  farm  conditions  made  possible  a  still  greater  improve- 
ment in  the  stock,  and  in  190.5  the  State  Cattle  Growers'  Association  pro- 
moted the  inauguration  of  a  big  stock  show  at  Denver.  The  object  of 
this  exhibition  was  to  enable  the  stockmen  to  compare  results  of  their  efforts 
in  improved  stock-breeding.  The  first  show  was  held  in  January,  1906, 
in  tents,  at  the  Denver  stock  yards.  So  enthusiastic  were  the  stockmen 
over  the  success  of  this  first  efEort  that  a  permanent  organization  was  per- 
fected, and  the  "Western  Stock  Show  Association"  was  incorporated,  with 
a  membership  of  500.  In  January,  1907,  another  show  was  held,  even 
greater  than  the  first,  and  although  the  exhibits  crowded  all  the  facilities 
provided,  it'  was  not  until  1908  that  the  Stock  Yards  Company  agreed  to 
erect  permanent  buildings  for  the  purpose.  A  great  amphitheatre  was 
erected,  with  a  large  arena,  around  which  was  seating  capacity  for  nearly 
10,000  si^ectators.  In  1909,  the  show  was  held  in  its  new  quarters,  and 
was  turned  into  a  national  affair,  with  a  great  horse-show  and  horse-fair  as 
additional  attractions  to  the  public.  The  show  has  now  become  a  permanent 
institution,  and  is  accomplishing  a  great  work  in  securing  the  steady  and 
constant  improvement  of  the  live  stock  of  the  State  and  of  the  whole  West ; 
and  also  is  doing  its  share  in  establishing  Denver  as  the  live-stock  center 
for  the  whole  intermountain  country. 
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At  the  present  time  every  branch  of  the  live-stock  business  is  firmly 
'  established  in  Colorado,  and  the  reports  from  the  Der*-er  banks  show  that 
the  daily  clearings  from  transactions  in  live  stock  are  greater  than  from 
any  other  single  industry  in  the  State. 

In  1870,  the  test  estimates  of  the  number  and  value  of  live  stock  then 
in  Colorado  was  as  follows:  Cattle  200,000,  valued  at  $3,000,000;  sheep 
760,000,  valued  at  $1,520,000 ;  horses  21,000,  valued  at  $630,000.  In  1909, 
the  number  of  cattle  had  increased  to  about  1,300,000  head,  valued  at 
$37,000,000 ;  sheep  had  increased  to  1,868.000,  valued  at  $5,600,000 ;  horses 
had  increased  to  280,000,  valued  at  $25,000,000 ;  and  hogs  were  estimated 
at  560,000  head,  valued  at  $5,700,000;  making  a  total  valuation  on  the  do- 
mestic live-stock  of  the  State  of  more  than  $75,000,000,  as  against  about 
$5,000,000  in  1870. 

These  figures  tell  the  story  of  the  development  of  live-stock  raising 
as  an  industry  in  Colorado  as  briefly  as  it  could  be  done.  The  industry 
has  no  more  than  started  upon  the  new  era  of  modern  methods,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  development  of  the  next  forty  years  will 
be  fully  as  great  as  during  the  past. 
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Wlien  Colorado  became  a  State  its  area  was,  as  the  reader  will  recall, 
divided  into  twenty-sis  counties,  viz :  Arapahoe,  Bent,  Boulder,  Clear  Creek, 
Conejos,  Costilla,  Douglas,  Elbert.  El  Paso,  Fremont,  Gilpin,  Grand,  Hins- 
dale, Huerfano,  Jefferson,  Lake,  La  Plata,  Larimer,  Las  Animas,  Park, 
Pueblo,  Rio  Grande,  Saguache,  San  Juan,  Summit,  and  Weld.  Since  that 
time  thirty-four  more  have  been  formed,  thus  raising  the  number  of  the 
State's  county-divisions  to  sixty,  the  process  of  dismembering  and  readjust- 
ing the  areas  of  the  Territorial  counties  having  left  but  two  or  three  of  these 
with  their  original  boundaries. 

The  rapid  development  of  Colorado's  natural  resources  that  followed 
Statehood  gave  rise  to  a  general  requirement  for  new  county  organizations, 
especiallv  during  the  "80s,  in  which  decade  two-thirds  of  the  additional 
divisions  were  formed.  But  the  various  changes  in  county  areas  that  were 
made  in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  bailiwicks  oi-ganized  under  the  State 
Government  are  details  into  which  it  is  inexpedient  here  to  enter.  The 
county  divisions  that  have  l^een  established  since  1876,  together  with  the 
date  of  approval  of  the  organic  act  for  each,  are  as  follows : 

Adams;  April  15,  1901. 
Archuleta ;  April  14,  1885. 
Baca ;  April  16,  1889. 
Chaffee;  February  8,  1879. 
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Cheyenne;  March  25,  1889. 

Custer;  March  9,  1877. 

Delta;  February  11,  1883. 

Denver  (coextensive  with  the  area  of  the  City  of  Denver)  ;  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  State  Constitution,  made  pursuant  to  an  act  by  the  Thirteenth 
General  Assembly,  approved  on  March  18,  1901,  to  submit  the  amendment 
therein  proposed  to  the  electors  of  the  State,  and  which  was  ratified  by  these 
at  the  general  election  held  on  November  4,  1902. 

Dolores;  February  19,  1881. 

Eagle;  February  11,  1883. 

Garfield;  February  10,  1883. 

Gunnison;  March  9,  1877. 

Jackson;  May  o,  1909. 

•Kiowa;  April  11,  1889. 

Kit  Carson;  April  11,  1889. 

Lincoln;  April  11,  1889. 

Logan;  February  25,  1889. 

Mesa;  February  14,  1883. 

Mineral;  March  2,  1893. 

Montezuma;  April  16,  1889. 

Montrose:  February  11,  1883. 

Morgan;  February  19,  1889. 

Otero;  March  25,  1889. 

Ouray;  January  18,  1877.  By  an  act  approved  on  February  27,  1883, 
this  county  as  then  constituted  was  divided  into  two  counties.  The  name 
"Ouray'"  was  retained  for  the  western  and  much  the  larger  division  (now 
San  Miguel  County),  and  that  of  "Uncompahgre"'  was  given  to  the  eastern, 
to  which  an  extension  northward  was  added.  By  an  act  approved  three 
days  later  (March  2d),  the  name  of  Uncompahgre  County  was  changed  to 
"Ouray"',  and  that  of  the  Ouray  County  of  the  act  of  February  27th  was 
changed  to  "San  Miguel". 

Phillips;  March  27,  1889. 

Pitkin;  February  23,  1881. 

Prowers;  April  11,  1889. 

Eio  Blanco ;  March  25,  1889. 

Routt ;  January  29,  1877. 

San  Miguel;  see  Ouray  County,  above. 

Sedgwick;  April  9,  1889. 

Teller;  March  23,  1899. 

Washington;  February  9,  1887. 

Yuma;  March   15,  1889. 

The  present  Arapahoe  County  consists  of  what  was  left  of  the  original 
county  of  that  name  after  the  latter  was  dismembered  by  the  county-making 
legislation  of  1901,  under  which  the  new  counties  of  Adams  and  Denver 
came  into  existence,  and  wliich  attached  a  large  area  of  the  original  Arapa- 
hoe to  Washington  and  Yuma  counties. 

That  the  future  will  require  the  formation  of  additional  counties  is 
far  beyond  doubt;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Weld,  together  with  the 
northwestern  counties  of  Routt,  Rio  Blanco,  and  Garfield,  will  be  subdivided 
within  a  few  years. 

The  educational,  benevolent,  and  reformatory  institutions  that  ar« 
maintained  by  the  State  of  Colorado  are  equal  in  all  respects  to  those  of 
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many  of  the  older  States  of  the  Union  that  have  a  larger  population,  and 
surpass  those  of  some  of  these. 

Foremost  among  the  State's  educational  establishments  stands  the  Uni- 
versit}'  of  Colorado,  at  the  city  of  Boulder,  and  which  truly  is  all  that 
its  name  implies — an  institution  for  superior  instruction.  Wliile  its  en- 
trance upon  its  career  of  usefulness  was  delayed  by  unavoidable  circum- 
stances until  after  Colorado  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  history 
of  the  University  runs  back  into  the  year  in  which  the  Territory  of  Colorado 
was  authorized  and  organized.  In  "Article  I.",  of  an  enactment  by  the 
Territory's  First  Legislative  Assembly  "to  establish  the  University  of  Col- 
orado", approved  by  Governor  "William  Gilpin  on  Xovember  7,  1861,  pro- 
visions therefor  were  made  as  follows : 

•'That  there  shall  be  hereby  created  and  established,  a  fund  to  support  a  Ter- 
ritorial University,  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
to  be  denominated  the  Seminary  Fund;  which  shall  consist  of  all  moneys  arising 
from  the  sale  of  all  lands  which  may  be  donated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  seminary  purposes,  and  all  money  which  may  be  donated  for  that  pur- 
pose from  any  and  all  sources,  and  the  interest,  dividends,  profits  and  proceeds 
of  such  lands  and  moneys,  except  such  distribution  as  shall  be  authorized  by  law. 

' '  The  Seminary  Fund  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  for  the  promo- 
tion of  literature,  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  so  much  income  thereof  shall 
be  added  to,  and  become  a  part  of  the  fuijd,  as  shall  not  be  appropriated  hereafter 
by  law. 

''So  much  only  of  the  income  of  the  Seminary  Fund  shall  be  appropriated  in 
every  year,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  to  which  the  applications  thereof 
shall  be  authorized  by  law,  and  the  residue  shall  be  added  to,  and  become  a  part  of, 
the  permanent  fund,  which  shall  never  be  lessened  or  impaired. ' ' 

The  first  and  second  sections  of  "Article  II.",  of  this  enactment,  con- 
tain the  following: 

"That  an  institution  of  learning  is  hereby  created,  authorized,  established 
and  instituted,  at  the  city  of  Boulder,  in  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  to  be  desig- 
nated and  known  as  the  'University  of  Colorado',  designed  to  promote  and  encour- 
age the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  all  the  branches  of  learning,  including  the  scien- 
tific, literary,  theological,  legal  and  medical   departments  of  instruction. 

' '  Tliat  for  the  government  of  said  University,  the  following  persons,  to-wit : 
D.  P.  Availing  [ford],  J.  Feld,  A.  O.  Patterson.  A.  A.  Bradford,  Wm.  Gilpin,  Edwin 
Scudder.  C.  Dominguez,  Byron  M.  Sanford.  William  Hamind,  .1.  B.  Chaffee,  Chief 
Justice  B.  F.  Hall,  Amos  Steck,  .Tesus  M.  Barela,  G.  F.  Crocker,  ,T.  S.  Jones,  M.  Goss, 
and  their  successors  in  office,  are  hereby  created  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  and 
shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  a  common  seal;  and  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
may  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  defend  and  be  defended,  in  any 
court  of  law  or  equity  in  this  Territory." 

After  having  specifically  defined  various  duties  which  certain  of  the 
Territorial  officers  should  perform  in  connection  with  the  formation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Seminary  Fund,  the  second  article  of  the  act  provided 
further : 

' '  That  so  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  can  be  raised,  by  donation  from  Con- 
gress, the  Territory,  or  individuals  or  otherwise,  as  will  justify,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  commencement  of  the  purpose  of  said  University,  they 
may  then  proceed  to  erect  buildings  and  make  all  preparations,  necessary  for  instruc- 
tion in  one,  two,  or  all  of  the  departments  of  learning  hereinbefore  set  forth." 

However,  the  adverse  general  state  of  affairs  in  the  Territorj-  which 
was  caused  by  the  Civil  War,  together  with  the  retarding  economic  con- 
ditions that  continued  to  exist  in  Colorado  for  several  years  after  that  con- 
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fliet,  prevented  any  effective  preparation  for  "a  commencement  of  the  pur- 
poses of  said  University"  during  tliat  decade.  But  in  the  meantime  there 
was  some  additional  legislation  on  tlie  subject  by  the  Territorial  lawmakers. 
In  the  revision  of  the  Territorial  statutes,  in  1868,  by  the  Seventh  Assem- 
bly, the  act  of  1861  was  amended  in  several  particulars,  none  of  which  is  of 
much  interest  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  Of  an  act  of  the  Eighth 
Assembly,  approved  on  January  25,  1870,  "to  amend  an  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  establish  the  University  of  Colorado",  approved  November  7th,  A.  D. 
1861,  and  further  to  amend  Chapter  Eighty-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  Colorado"  (of  1868),  the  following  are  the  more  important  provisions: 

"That  sections  one  and  two  of  Article  second,  of  the  said  act  of  1S61,  are 
hereby  amended  as  follows  to-wit:  That  said  institution  of  learning  is  established, 
and  may  be  located  at  or  near  Boulder  City,  in  Boulder  County,  Colorado  Territory, 
as  contemplated  in  said  act,  and  that  for  the  management,  government,  control  and 
location  of  said  institution,  the  following  persons  are  hereby  added  to  the  board  of 
trustees  named  in  said  section  of  said  act  to-wit:  John  H.  Wells,  G.  Burkley, 
Thomas  J.  Graham,  James  M.  Smith,  of  Larimer  County,  and  Amos  Widner,  and 
that  said  persons  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  hereafter  constitute  the  said 
board. 

"That  section  fifth  of  said  act  is  hereby  so  amended  as  to  authorize  any  one 
of  said  board  to  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  first  meeting  of 
-said  trustees,  and  that  seven  of  said  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact 
business,  and  to  locate  or  authorize  the  location  of  said  institution. ' ' 

The  Board  of  Trustees  as  constituted  by  this  enactment  practically 
was  a  new  organization,  under  which  the  contemplated  University  received 
its  first  physical  foundation.  The  latter  was  the  gift  by  three  citizens  of 
Boulder,  in  1871,  of  fifty-two  acres  of  land  adjoining  that  city,  and  which 
then  were  valued  at  $5,000.  With  this  acquisition  further  progress  rested 
until  the  year  1874,  when  the  Tenth  Legislative  Assembly,  by  "An  Act 
Concerning  the  University  of  Colorado",  approved  on  February  6th,  of  that 
year,  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  appropriated  "to  aid  in  erecting  buildings 
and  making  otlier  improvements  on  the  grounds  now  belonging  to  said  in- 
stitution near  Boulder"'".  But  this  appropriation  was  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  "when  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  University  shall  have 
raised  by  subscription,  donation,  or  otherwise,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  in  cash  paid  in  to  the  Treasurer  of  said  Board,  then  the  Aitditor 
sliall  draw  a  warrant  upon  the  Treasurer  of  tliis  Territory  in  favor  of  the 
Treasurer  of  said  Board  of  Trustees,  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  when  said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  raised  an  additional  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  in  the  manner  above  described"'  the  Trustees  were 
to  receive  from  the  Territorial  Treasury  the  remaining  live  thousand  dol- 
lars appropriated  by  the  act.  The  people  of  Boulder,  at  whom  these  finan- 
cial requirements  were  aimed,  promptly  complied  with  them  by  raising 
the  specified  sums  Ijy  popular  subscriptions. 

Colorado's  early  admission  into  the  Union  of  States  now  was  expected 
confidently,  and  there  was  an  assurance  that  Congress,  following  its  time- 
honored  precedents,  would  grant  to  the  new  State  a  generous  land-endow- 
ment for  the  University.  The  Federal  measure  "to  enable  the  people  of 
Colorado  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government'',  under  which  the 
change  was  made,  became  a  law  on  March  3,  1875 :  and  among  its  pro- 
visions was  one  that  gave  seventy-tv,o  sections,  or  square  miles,  of  puiilic 
land  "for  the  use  and  support  of  a  State  University". 
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In  the  autiimii  of  that  )'ear  the  Trustees  of  the  University  began  the 
construction  of  the  first  of  the  institution's  buildings,  the  corner-stone  of 
which  was  laid  on  September  20th.  To  forward  the  work  thus  begun,  the 
Eleventh  (and  last)  Territorial  Assembly,  by  an  act  that  was  approved  on 
February  11,  1876,  appropriated  $15,000  to  be  used  in  part  for  completing 
and  furnishing  the  initial  structure,  and  in  part  for  maintaining  the  insti- 
tution during  the  first  year  of  its  activity. 

For  the  formal  transfer  of  the  University  and  other  Territorial  seat*  of 
learning  from  the  Territory  to  the  State,  the  Constitution  of  the  State, 
ratified  by  the  people  of  the  Territory  on  Jttly  1,  1876,  Section  5  of  Article 
VIII.  provided  as  follows : 

' '  The  following  Territorial  institutions,  to-vvit :  The  University  at  Boulder, 
the  Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins,  the  School  of  Mines  at  Golden,  the  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  Mutes  at  Colorado  Springs,  shall,  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  become  institutions  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  the  management 
thereof  subject  to  the  control  of  the  State,  under  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the 
General  Assembly  shall  jirovide;  and  the  location  of  said  institutions,  as  well  as  all 
gifts,  grants  and  appropriations  of  money  and  property,  real  and  personal,  here- 
tofore made  to  said  several  institutions,  are  hereby  confirmed  to  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  same  respectively;  Provided,  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  institution, 
the  property,  real  or  personal,  of  which  is  now  vested  in  the  trustees  thereof,  until 
such  property  be  transferred  by  proper  conveyance,  together  with  the  control 
thereof,  to  the  officers  provided  for  the  management  of  said  institution  by  this 
Constitution   or   by   law. ' ' 

For  the  control  and  management  of  the  University,  Sections  12,  13  and 
14  of  Article  IX.,  the  Constitution  made  these  provisions,  which  remain 
unchanged : 

' '  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  at  the  first 
general  election  under  this  Constitution,  six  Regents  of  the  University,  who  shall 
inunediately  after  their  election  be  so  classified,  by  lot,  that  two  shall  hold  their 
offiee  for  the  term  of  two  years,  two  for  four  years  and  two  for  six  years;  and 
every  two  years  after  the  first  election  there  shall  be  elected  two  Regents  of  the 
University  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  six  years.  The  Regents  thus  elected,  and 
their  successors,  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate,  to  be  known  by  the  name  ami  style 
of  '  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  Colorado '. 

' '  The  Regents  of  the  University  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable,  elect  a  President  of  the  University,  who  shall  hold  his  offiee 
until  removed  by  the  Board  of  Regents  for  cause ;  he  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member 
of  the  Board,  with  the  privilege  of  speaking,  but  not  of  voting,  except  in  cases  of 
a  tie;  he  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  be  the  principal  executive 
oflicer  of  the  University,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  thereof. 

"  Tlie  Board  of  Regents  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  University, 
and  the  exclusive  control  and  direction  of  all  funds  of,  and  appropriations  to,  tlie 
University. ' ' 

The  First  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  by  an  act  that  was  approved 
on  March  15,  1877,  further  defined  the  authority  and  duties  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  and  declared  the  object  of  the  University  to  be  "to  provide  the 
best  and  most  efficient  means  of  imparting  to  young  men  and  women,  on 
equal  terms,  a  libera!  education  and  thoi-ough  knowledge  of  the  different 
branches  of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  their  varied  applications"'. 
That  Assembly  also  provided  for  the  support  of  the  institution  by  the  levy 
of  a  tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  upon  ail  taxable  property  in  the  State ;  and  for 
the  beginning  and  maintenance  of  the  permanent  fund  that  was  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  sale  or  rental  of  the  lands  that  had  been  granted  by  the- 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  University. 
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The  first  Board  of  Eegents,  chosen  at  the  first  State  election,  on  October 
3,  1876,  consisted  of  Junius  Berkley  and  L.  W.  Dolloff,  of  Boulder;  F.  J. 
Ebert  and  Greorge  Tritch,  of  Denver;  C.  Valdez,  of  Conejos;  and  y\'.  H. 
Van  Geison,  Del  Norte.  The  Board  as  thus  constituted  elected  Joseph  A. 
Sewall,  formerly  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Illinois,  to  be  President  of  the  University.  Preparatory  and  College  de- 
partments were  organized  bj-  him,  and  with  wliich  the  institution  was  opened 
on  September  5,  1877. 

The  work  of  the  University  was  continued  with  these  two  departments 
until  the  year  1883,  when  a  Medical  School  was  added.  A  Law  School 
was  established  in  September,  1892,  at  which  time  graduate  courses  first 
were  formally  offered  to  students,  and  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  prepara- 
tory classes  was  begun.  Next  came  the  College  of  Engineering,  which  was 
opened  in  1893.  Further  development  rested  until  the  year  1904,  when 
the  Summer  School  was  established.  This  was  followed,  in  September, 
1906,  by  the  College  of  Commerce.  The  Preparatory  School  was  discon- 
tinued in  1907;  and  in  1908  the  Department  of  Education  was  organized 
as  a  College  of  Education. 

The  University's  edifices  consist  of  a  Main  Building,  the  President's 
House,  the  Hale  Science  Building,  a  Library  Building,  Woodbury  Hall, 
the  Woman's  Building,  the  Woman's  Cottage,  a  Gymnasium,  the  Old  Anat- 
omy Building,  a  Chemistry  Building,  an  Engineering  Building,  a  Law 
Building,  the  Shops  Building,  the  Medical  Building,  a  Hospital,  the  Nurses' 
Home,  and  a  building  from  which  heat,  light,  and  power  are  supplied  to  the 
group,  each  member  of  which  is  of  dignified  architecture,  substantial  con- 
struction, and  completely  equipped  for  its  purposes.  Provisions  for  the  im- 
mediate erection  of  two  other  structures,  an  Auditorium  and  a  Science  and 
Museum  Building,  had  been  made  at  the  time  in  which  these  lines  were 
written. 

The  financial  support  given  the  L^niversity  by  the  State  consists  of 
proceeds  from  an  annual  tax-levy  and  of  special  appropriations  as  occasion 
therefor  may  arise.  In  several  instances  generous  special  allowances  of 
funds  have  been  made  by  the  Legislature  for  erecting  buildings  and  for  other 
improvements.  The  regiilar  tax-levy  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  was  continued 
until  1903,  when  the  General  Assembly  increased  it  to  two-fifths  of  a  mill, 
at  which  it  stands  at  present.  For  the  years  1883  and  1884  the  Legislature 
authorized  an  extra  levy  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill;  and  for  the  year  1893  a  like 
levy  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  was  granted. 

The  seat  of  the  University  is  upon  the  southward  side  of  the  city  of 
Boulder,  and  from  which  an  inspiring  view  is  presented.  The  great  ranges 
of  the  Eockies  rise  from  the  plain  at  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  to  the  west ; 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  the  eye  beholds  the  beautiful  and  highly-cul- 
tivated Boulder  Valley,  dotted  here  and  there  by  lakelets,  and  seamed  by 
the  courses  of  small  streams  as  well  as  by  the  less  devious  lines  of  irrigating 
waterways. 

The  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Fort  Collins,  in  one  of  our  rich 
agricultural  districts,  also  was,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  citation  from  Article 
A'lIL,  of  the  State  Constitution,  a  heritage  from  Territorial  times.  Its 
foundation  was  laid  by  the  Eighth  Legislative  Assembly,  in  an  act,  ap- 
proved February  11,  1870,  "for  the  establishment  and  location  of  an  Agri- 
cultural College",  and  of  which  the  provisions  were  as  follows : 
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"Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  an  agrifultural  college  to  be  called 
and  named  the  'Agricultural  College  of  Colorado',  which  College  shall  be  located 
in  the  County  of  Larimer,  at  or  near  Fort  Collins. 

"Sec.  2.  James  M.  Smith,  Timothy  M.  Smith.  John  Wheeler,  Hugh  Munson, 
Jesse  M.  Sherwood,  B.  T.  Whidbee,  Samuel  Ashcraft,  H.  B.  Bieree,  G.  Burkley 
[Berkley],  J.  T.  Lynch,  M.  Lucero,  and  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  are  hereby  appointed 
Trustees  of  said  '  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado '. 

"Sec.  3.  The  said  Trustees  or  any  five  of  ciiem  shall  within  one  year  from 
the  passage  of  this  act,  call  a  meeting,  organize,  and  determine  upon  and  select  the. 
location  of  said  '  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado ".  as  near  said  Fort  Collins  as 
practicable. 

"Sec.  4.  The  said  'Agricultural  College  of  Colorado'  is  hereby  empowered 
to  receive  and  hold  real  estate,  and  when  necessary  it  may  by  its  Trustees,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  convey  the  same  or  a  portion  thereof.  Provided,  however,  that  all 
real  estate  acquired  or  conveyed  as  aforesaid  shall  only  be  done  to  carry  out  the 
legitimate  object  and  the  purposes  for  which  said  college  is  hereby  organized  and 
established. 

"Sec.  .5.  The  Trustees  appointed  by  this  act  are  hereby  invested  with  all 
necessary  power  and  authority  to  completely  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  to 
purchase,  acquire,  and  dispose  of  all  necessary  personal  property ;  to  make  provisions 
for  the  erection  and  construction  of  sufficient  and  appropriate  buildings ;  to  organize 
said  college;  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  its  government,  and  to  employ 
a  sufficient  number  of  Professors  and  tutors. 

' '  Sec.  6.  The  said  Trastees  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  elect  one  of  their 
number  as  President,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  President  to  call  meetings  of  the  Trustees,  preside  over  their  meetings,  and 
to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  said  college.  And  at  each 
annual  meeting  thereafter  they  shall  again  elect  a  President  from  among  their 
number.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the 
re-election  of  the  incumbent. ' ' 

The  Ninth  Legislative  Assembly,  seeming  to  have  believed  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  as  appointed  by  the  foregoing  act,  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently vigorous,  reorganized  it  by  an  act,  approved  on  February  9,  1872, 
"to  amend  Section  Two  of  an  act  entitled  'An  Act  for  the  Establishment 
and  Location  of  an  Agricultural  Society'"  [College].  The  following  is  the 
language  of  the  new  enactment : 

"Section  1.  That  section  two  of  an  act  entitled  'An  Act  for  the  establisli- 
ment  and  location  of  an  Agricultural  College'  (Laws  of  A.  D.  1870),  be  and  the 
same  hereby  is  repealed,  and  the  following  inserted  in  lieu  thereof: 

"T.  M.  Smith,  H.  C.  Peterson,  J.  M.  Sherwood,  B.  H.  Eaton,  A.  H. 
DeFrance,  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  J.  Marshall  Paul,  A.  T.  Howes,  Granville  Berkley, 
A.  K.  Yount,  George  M.  ChUcott,  B.  F.  Whidbee.  are  hereby  appointed  trustees 
of  said   Agricultural   College   of   Colorado. ' ' 

Three  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  then  infantile  municipality  of  Fort 
Collins  donated  to  the  Territory  for  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  College 
a  tract  of  land  embracing  two  hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  adjoined  the 
town.  But  aside  from  this  acquisition  notliing  of  importance  was  accom- 
plished toward  establishing  the  institution  at  that  time. 

However,  as  the  gift  of  land  had  provided  a  tangible  basis  upon  which 
to  proceed  with  further  preparations,  the  Tenth  Territorial  Assembly,  by 
"An  Act  Concerning  the  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado",  that  was  ap- 
proved on  February  13,  1874,  but  which  did  not  take  effect  until  the  first 
day  of  the  next  year,  made  the  first  appropriation  of  money — which  was 
conditional — to  aid  in  establishing  the  College.  The  following  are  the  sec- 
tions of  the  law  that  pertain  to  this: 
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"Section  1.  That  the  sum  of  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  appropriated  to  aid  in  erecting  buildings  and  making  such  other 
improvements  on  the  grounds  belonging  to  said  institution  at  Fort  Collins,  in 
the  county  of  Larimer,  in  said  Territory,  as  the  Trustees  thereof  may  deem 
necessary. 

"Section  2.  When  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  College  shall  have  raised 
by  subscription,  donation,  or  otherwise,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars 
in  money,  and  shall  have  expended  the  same  on  buildings  and  grounds,  then  the 
Auditor  of  the  Territory  shall  draw  a  warrant  on  the  Territorial  Treasurer  in 
favor  of  the  Treasurer  of  said  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
($1,000)  dollars,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Territorial  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated. ' ' 

Section  5  provided  that  "each  county  in  this  Territory  shall  be  entitled 
to  send  to  said  College,  tuition  free,  one  pujjil;  said  pupil  to  be  selected  by 
competitive  examination  before  the  county  school  superintendent  and 
awarded  to  the  highest  scholarship".  The  other  sections  of  the  act  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  the  surety-bond,  responsibilities,  and  duties  of  the  Trus- 
tees' Treasurer. 

During  the  short  period  between  the  time  of  this  enactment  and  the 
close  of  the  Territorial  era  but  little  progress  was  made  toward  consum- 
mating the  purjjoses  of  the  legislation  by  the  Territorial  Assemblies ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  Trustees  were  unable  to  comply  with  the  requirement  of 
the  act  of  February  13,  1874,  as  to  raising  "by  subscription,  donation,  or 
otherwise,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars"  with  which  to  begin  making 
improvements  upon  the  land  that  had  Ijeen  given  to  be  the  site  of  the  College. 
Moreover,  some  members  of  the  Board  removed  from  the  Territory,  and 
later  the  death  of  the  President  of  that  body  reduced  its  membership  to 
fewer  than  a  quorum.  Therefore  tlie  work  of  establishing  the  College  was 
left  to  be  carried  to  completion  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Government. 

The  State  Constitution  gave  the  College  an  independent  existence,  and 
fi.xed  its  location  at  Fort  Collins.  The  ne.xt  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
stitution was  by  the  State's  First  General  Assembly,  by  "x\n  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  to  define  its  Duties",  approved  on 
February  27,  1877.  and  which  took  effect  immediately.  This  act  abolished 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  had  become  impotent,  and  created  in  its  stead 
a  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  was  to  have,  and  still  has,  general  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  College.  The  law  provided  that 
the  new  Board  should  consist  of  eight  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State ;  and  also  that  the  Governor  and  the  President  of  the  in- 
stitution should  be,  ex  officio,  members  of  the  organization.  These  pro- 
visions of  the  act  have  remained  unchanged  to  the  present  time. 

By  "An  Act  to  provide  a  Fund  for  the  Building  and  Maintenance  of 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado",  approved  on  March  9,  1877,  the  First 
General  Assembly  authorized  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  all  taxable 
property  in  the  State,  and  which  was  "to  be  known  as  the  agricultural  col- 
lege ta.x'".  This  law  further  provided  that  "the  fund  so  created  shall  l)e  ap- 
plied exclusively  for  the  building  and  support  of  the  agricultural  college 
of  this  'State"' ;  that  "whenever  there  shall  be  any  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  state  treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  agricultural  college  fund,  deemed 
sufficient  by  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  to  commence  the  erection  of  an 
agricultural  college,  the  auditor  of  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw 
his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  of  State,  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  the  said 
board  of  agriculture,  in  such  sums  as  said  board  shall  deem  necessarv  to 
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carry  on  the  erection  or  running  expenses  of  said  college";  and  thai  "this 
act  shall  not  take  effect  unless  the  fee  simple  title  to  the  real  estate  known 
as  the  agricultural- college  of  Colorado  shall,  within  ninety  (90)  days  from 
the  passage  of  this  act,  be  vested  in  said  state  board  of  agriculture  free  of 
any  condition  whatever". 

The  enactments  by  the  State's  First  Assembly  opened  the  way  to  active 
preparations  for  bringing  the  College  into  practical  existence.  The  corner- 
stone of  trie  Main  Building  was  laid  on  July  29,  1878 ;  and  in  the  first  half 
of  the  next  year  the  structure  was  completed  and  made  ready  for  use. 
The  institution  was  opened  on  SejDtember  1,  1879 ;  and  ere  the  close  of 
the  initial  term  twenty  students  had  been  enrolled. 

Early  in  that  year,  the  Second  General  Assembly  increased  the  general 
tax-levy  for  the  maintenance  of  the  College  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of 
a  mill,  at  which  sum  il  has  stood  since  that  time.  Later  Assembhes  have 
made  occasional  special  appropriations  for  special  purposes,  among  which 
were  $58,500  for  the  biennial  period  of  1905-0(3  and  $27,500  for  the  period 
of  1907-08  for  extending  the  work  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

By  the  operation  of  an  act  of  Congress  that  was  approved  on  July  3, 
1862.  the  College  received  an  endowment  of  90,000  acres  of  public  land. 
The  ])urpose  of  this  act  was  to  aid  States,  by  such  grants,  to  establish  and 
maintain  colleges  in  which  "the  leading  object  shall  bo,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  Military  Tactics,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively 
prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life". 

The  aid  provided  l3y  this  law  for  founding  and  maintaining  State  col- 
leges for  teaching  branches  of  learning  relating  to  agriculture,  was  amplified 
by  Congress  in  an  act.  approved  on  March  2,  1887,  '"to  establish  agricul- 
tural ex]ieriment  stations  in  connection  with  the  colleges  established  in  the 
several  States  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July  2,  1862,  and 
of  the  acts  supplementary  thereto".  Under  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  enactment,  and  of  those  of  a  later  measure,  which  was  introduced  by 
Eepresentative  William  H.  Hatch,  of  Missouri,  and  became  a  law  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1888,  making  an  appropriation  to  carry  into  effect  the  act  of  March 
2,  1887,  our  Agricultural  College  now  receives  annually  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  the  sum  of  $15,000,  to  be -used  for  conducting  agricultural 
investigations  and  experiments  and  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  that  may 
be  gained  by  these.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  enactment  that  the  Ex- 
jjeriment  Station  was  organized  as  a  department  of  the  College.  The  Col- 
lege also  shares  in  the  benefits  afforded  by  a  law  of  Congress,  enacted  in 
1906,  supplementary  to  the  act  of  1888,  and  which  grants  an  additional 
fund  to  State  and  Territorial  Stations,  but  for  use  only  for  original  research 
in  agriculture.  The  law  appropriated  to  each  of  such  stations  the  sum  of 
$5,000  for  the  year  1906,  and  provided  that  the  contribution  should  be  in- 
creased annually  by  the  sum  of  $2,000  until  the  maximum  of  $15,000  was 
attained,  at  which  figures  it  was  to  become  a  permanent  revenue  to  each 
of  the  several  stations.     The  maximum  will  be  reached  in  1911. 

Beside  the  sources  of  income  that  have  been  mentioned  above,  the  Col- 
lege receives  for  the  maintenance  of  its  Experiment  Station  some  financial 
assistance  that  is  appropriated  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from  funds 
directlv  under  its  control. 
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The  College  is  situated  at  the  southward  side  of  Fort  Collins,  which 
now  is  a  flourishing  city.  The  land-holdings  of  the  institution  have  been 
enlarged  greatly  since  it  was  founded.  These  consist  of  the  College  Farm 
proper,  containing  480  acres,  all  under  close  cultivation ;  a  tract  of  1.53  acres, 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  College  buildings,  which  is  used  mainly  for  ex- 
periment work;  and  1,300  acres  of  grazing  land  at  the  foot-hills,  near  the 
city.  The  College  edifices  consist  of  the  Main  Building,  a  Chemical  Labora- 
tory, a  Horticultural  Hall,  an  Agricultural  Hall,  a  Mechanical  Engineering 
Building,  a  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory,  a  Civil  and  Irrigation 
Building,  a  Zoology  Building,  a  Domestic  Science  Building,  a  Lavatory 
Building,  a  Live  Stock  Pavilion,  Green  Houses  and  Forcing  Houses,  and 
various  minor  structures.  The  College  buildings  proper  are  commodious 
and  handsome,  with  environments  that  are  exceedingly  attractive. 

The  work  of  the  College  is  conducted  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  it.  In  one  section 
of  these  it  is  said  that  the  design  of  the  institution 

"is  to  afford  a  thorough  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences  con- 
nected therewith.  To  effect  that  object  most  comiiletely,  the  institution  shall 
combine  physical  and  intellectual  education,  and  shall  be  a  high  seminary  of 
learning,  in  which  the  graduates  of  the  common  schools,  of  both  .sexes,  can 
commence,  pursue,  and  finish  a  course,  terminating  in  thorough  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  those  sciences  and  arts  which  bear  directly  upon  agricul- 
ture  and  kindred  industrial   pursuits. ' ' 

The  courses  which  the  College  now  offers  are  Agriculture,  Civil  and 
Irrigation  Engineering,  Domestic  Science,  Electrical  Engineering,  General 
Science  for  Women,  Horticulture,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Veterinary 
Science,  and  Forestry.  Provisions  also  are  made  for  the  most  efficient  in- 
struction in  Music,  Oratory,  and  Physical  Culture. 

The  present  high  development  of  agriculture  in  the  irrigated  sections 
of  Colorado  and  the  prolific  results  thereof  largely  are  due  directly  to  the 
workings  and  influences  of  our  Agricultural  College. 

The  School  of  Mines,  at  Golden,  is  another  of  the  State's  educational 
institutions  that  had  its  inception  in  Territorial  times.  The  first  of  our 
Territorial  legislation  on  the  subject  of  such  a  school  was  by  the  Eighth 
Legislative  Assembly,  in  "An  Act  to  Establish  a  School  of  Mines",  approved 
on  Februarj'  10,  1870,  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

' '  Section  1.  That  the  sum  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two 
and  45-100  dollars,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  territory,  to  the 
credit  of  the  special  school  fund  and  derived  from  the  sale  cf  school  mining 
claims,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  for  erecting  and  furnishing  a 
brick  building  for  the  use  of  a  school  of  mines,  to  be  connected  with  and  to  form 
a  part  of  Jarvis  Hall,  a  collegiate  institution  located  in  Golden  City. 

' '  See.  2.  That  the  moneys  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  expended  by  the 
board  of  commissioners  hereinafter  provided  for,  in  such  proportion  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  for  the  erection  of  the  building  and  for  the  purchase  of  such 
fixtures  and  apparatus  in  connection  with  a  laboratory  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  instruction  of  students  in  chemistry,   mineralogy,   metallurgy   and   geology. 

' '  See.  3.  That  a  board  of  commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Right  Eev.  George 
M.  Bandall,  John  Armor,  of  Denver,  Arapahoe  county,  Colorado  territory,  and 
Charles  C.  Welch,  of  Golden  City,  Jefferson  county,  Colorado  territory,  are  hereby 
appointed  for  the  execution  of  this  trust,  who  shall  annually  report  to  the 
Governor  the  condition  of  the  property  pertaining  to  the  school  of  mines,  which 
report  shall  be  laid  by  the  Governor  before  the  legislative  assembly  at  its  next 
succeeding  session. 
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' '  Sec.  4.  That  the  said  eonimissioners  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services  from  the  territory;  and  all  vacancies  which  may  happen  in  the  said 
board  of  commissioners  shall  be  fillta  by  the  appointment  by  the  Governor. 

"Sec.  5.  All  acts  and  parts  ot  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act,  are  hereby 
repealed. ' ' 

"Jarvis  Hall",  with  which  the  proposed  School  of  Mines  was  to  enter 
into  a  partnership,  under  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  act,  was  a  school 
for  boys  that  had  been  established  through  the  instrumentality  of  Bishop 
George  M.  Randall  (appointed  in  the  act  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners), of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  which  had  been  so 
named  in  honor  of  George  E.  Jarvis,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  who  had  de- 
frayed the  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  erecting  the  building.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  Hall  was  laid  by  Bishop  Randall  on  September  23,  1868;  and 
the  structure  was  -almost  completed  when,  in  the  night  of  November  23, 
1869,  a  mnd-storm  wrecked  it.  By  prompt  financial  assistance  the  Bishop 
was  enabled  to  rebuild;  and  the  school  was  opened  in  October,  1870. 

A  corner  of  the  campus  of  Jarvis  Hall  was  assigned  for  the  site  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  and  with  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  initial  law  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  constructed  thereon  a  small  brick  building,  of  two 
stories  and  an  attic,  for  use  by  the  School,  but  were  unable  to  equip  it  with 
mechanical  appliances  and  other  apparatus  necessary  to  its  purposes.  So  the 
future  of  the  institution  was  left  depending  on  further  action  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislators. 

In  the  meantime,  Bishop  Randall  had  instituted  a  theological  school 
upon  anotlier  part  of  the  campus.  In  response  to  the  Bishop's  solicitation, 
Nathan  Matthews,  of  Boston,  had  contributed  funds  sufficient  to  constract 
a  handsome  building — "Matthews  Hall"' — for  use  by  the  new  school,  which 
was  formally  opened  on  September  19,  1872,  for  the  reception  of  students. 

The  Tenth  Legislative  Assembly  came  to  the  relief  of  the  stalled  School 
of  Mines.  It  dissolved  the  partnership  with  Jarvis  Hall,  made  the  School 
a  Territorial  institution,  substituted  a  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  stead  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  and  provided  means  for  equipping  the  building 
and  for  placing  the  establishment  upon  its  feet.  This  was  done  by  "An 
Act  to  Establish  a  School  of  Mines,  at  or  near  Golden,  Jefferson  County, 
Colorado",  approved  on  February  9,  1874.  The  more  important  provisions 
of  this  law  are  as  follows : 

' '  That  there  shall  be  established  at,  or  near,  Golden,  in  the  County  of 
Jefferson,  a  School  of  Mines,  to  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the 
Territory  of  Colorado,  as  shall  be  hereinafter  designated. 

"Such  School  of  Mines  is  hereby  declared  a  body  corporate,  and  may  sue 
and  be  sued,  may  take  and  hold  real  estate  by  gift,  bequest,  devise  or  purchase, 
and  may,  if  not  needed  for  such  School  of  Mines,  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same. 

"It  shall  be  the  object  of  such  School  of  Mines  to  furnish  facilities  for 
the  education  of  such  persons  as  may  desire  to  receive  special  instruction  in 
chemistry,  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  mining,  mining  engineering,  mathematics  and 
mechanics. 

"There  shall  be  seven  Trustees,  namely:  W.  A.  H.  Loveland,  Alpheus 
Wright,  N.  P.  Hill,  W.  W.  Ware,  C.  C.  Davis,  J.  Marshall  Paul  and  William 
Amsbary,  who  shall  compose  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  School  of  Mines,  and 
said  Trustees  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  (1)  day  of  June,  1874,  meet  at  Golden 
and  organize  as  a  Board  of  Trustees,  with  one  of  their  number  as  President  of 
the  Board. 

"The  Board  of  Trustees  are  authorized  to  erect  suitable  buildings  for  such 
School  of  Mines,  to  procure  such  machinery  and  other  appliances  as  may  be 
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necessary  and  requisite  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  this  Act,  out  of  any  moneys 
that  may  be  appropriated  for.  that  purpose. 

"The  School  of  Mines  shall  be  open  to  any  inhabitant  of  the  Territory 
of  Colorado,  without  regard  to  sex  or  color,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  students  may  be  received  from  the  States  or  other  Territories. 

' '  All  the  property  of  such  School  of  Mines  shall  be  under  the  charge  and 
control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

"There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Territorial  Treasury, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sume  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  used  in  the 
completion  of  the  building  now  erected  at  or  near  Golden,  known  as  the  building 
of  the  Scliool  of  Mines,  and  in  furnishing  the  laboratory  with  such  articles  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Said  sum  of  money 
shall  be  paid  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  immediately  after  the 
organization  of  such  Board,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  Territorial 
Treasurer  to  pay  said  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  President  of  the  said 
Board  of  Trustees  immediately  after  the  organization  of  said  Board. 

"No  part  of  the  said  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  the 
President  of  said  Board  of  Trustees  until  the  title  to  the  building  now  erected 
near  Jarvis  Hall,  near  Golden,  and  known  as  the  School  of  Mines,  shall  be  vested 
in  the  said  School  of  Mines,  including  five  acres  of  land  adjoining  and  near 
said  building, 

' '  The  said  Board  of  Trustees  may,  out  of  the  said  five  thousand  dollars 
received,  pay  to  the  authorities  of  Jarvis  Hall  any  advances  made  and  used  in 
constructing  the  building  now  known  as  the  School  of  Mines;  Providinti,  Said 
sum  so  to  be  paid  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

' '  If  said  property  and  building,  known  as  the  School  of  Mines  building, 
is  not  deeded  over  to  said  Board  of  Trustees,  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  six 
months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  then  this  act,  and  provisions  thereof,  shall 
be  null  and  void,  and  the  money  so  appropriated  shall  revert  back  to  the  Territory." 

The  law  further  provided  that  "should  a  majority  of  the  Trustees  fail 
to  meet  at  Golden  before  the  first  day  of  June,  1874,  such  organization  may 
be  made  at  any  subsequent  time,  when  no  less  than  four  of  said  Trustees 
may  meet" ;  and  also  that  any  vacancy  in  the  Board  should  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment by  the  Governor. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  nominated  in  this  act,  and  of  which  William 
A.  H.  Loveland  became  President,  equipped  the  building  during  the  summer 
of  1874,  and  the  first  session  of  the  School  was  begun  on  September  15th, 
of  that  year,  for  a  term  that  was  to  consist  of  three  sessions,  the  last  of  which 
was  to  end  on  June  30.  1875.  It  appears  that  the  sessions  of  the  institution 
were  not  resumed  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  as  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1876,  directed  that  the  School  "be  reopened  immediately".  This  was 
done  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  next  mouth ;  and  since  that  time  the  work 
of  the  School  has  continued  without  interruption. 

Among  the  great  body  of  legislation  by  the  State's  First  General  As- 
sembly was  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation,  Maintenance,  Man- 
agement and  Support  of  the  School  of  Mines",  and  which  was  approved  on 
April  7,  1877.  This  law  reaffirmed  the  corporate  character  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  School,  and  created  a  new  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  five 
members,  who  were  named  in  the  act  as  follows :  William  A.  H.  Loveland, 
Francis  E.  Everett,  James  T.  Smith,  Alpheus  Wright,  and  N.  P.  Hill.  The 
first  three  of  these  were  to  serve  until  February  1,  1881 ;  and  the  other  two 
until  February  1,  1879.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  were  to  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointments by  the  Governor.  The  act  authorized  an  annual  tax-levy  of 
one-tenth  of  a  mill  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and  provided  for  the  trans- 
fer of  title  to  its  property  from  the  Territorial  Board  to  the  now  organiza- 
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tion  within  eighty  days,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
law. 

The  School  occupied  its  original  building,  which  was  inadequate  to  the 
purposes,  only  a  few  years  longer,  when  it  was  removed  to  new  quarters. 
Its  two  companions,  Jarvis  and  Matthews  Halls,  having  been  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  April,  1878,  their  owners  decided  not  to  rebuild  them,  as 
it  was  now  their  intention  to  re-establish  the  homeless  institutions  in  Den- 
ver. These  events  were  the  immediate  causes  of  a  change  in  the  location  of 
the  School  of  Mines.  Citizens  of  Golden  proposed  to  donate  a  suitable  tract 
of  land  lying  in  the  southward  part  of  their  town  as  a  site  for  the  school. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Second  General  Assembly  made  provisions 
for  erecting  a  building  thereon.  This  structure,  known  as  "the  building  of 
1880"',  was  the  first  of  the  group  of  substantial  edifices  now  occupied  by 
the  School. 

Between  that  time  and  the  j^resent  the  institution  has  had  a  steady 
growth  in  buildings  and  equipment,  in  the  numter  of  students  in  attend- 
ance, and  in  educational  strengtli  and  influence.  Its  buildings  now  consist 
of  the  Hall  of  Chemistry,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  Building  of  1880 
and  two  others,  one  of  the  additional  pair  having  been  erected  in  1882  and 
the  second  in  1890;  the  residence  of  the  President,  built  in  1888;  the  En- 
gineering Building,  constructed  in  1894;  the  Assaying  Laboratory,  a  gift 
by  Winfield  S.  Stratton,  erected  in  1900 ;  the  Mining  and  Metallurgy  Build- 
ing, or  Stratton  Hall,  the  cost  of  which  mainly  was  defrayed  by  Winfield  S. 
Stratton,  built  in  1903-01;  the  Heating,  Lighting  and  Power  House,  com- 
jjleted  in  190G ;  the  Administration  Building,  a  gift  by  Simon  Guggenheim, 
constructed  in  1906 ;  a  Carpenter  Shop  and  a  Machine  Shop. 

The  principal  financial  support  of  the  School  now  is  derived  from  a 
tax-levy  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill,  known  as  the  "School  of  Mines  Tax",  upon 
all  taxable  property  in  the  State.  To  this  resource  the  General  Assembly 
has  added  special  appropriations  as  necessity  for  them  has  arisen  from  time 
to  time. 

The  Colorado  School  of  Mines  ranks  with  the  most  efficient  of  its  kind 
in  America.  It  is  a  thorough  technical  school,  and  has  been  of  great  use- 
fulness to  the  varied  mining  industries  of  our  State.  Its  departments  of 
instruction  embrace  Mining,  Metallurgj-,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Civil 
Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  and  Mathematics. 

The  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  Mute,  at  Colorado  Springs,  is  yet 
another  of  the  State's  educational  establishments  that  was  born  in  the  Ter- 
ritorial period.  In  the  beginning  it  was  a  school  for  mutes  only,  the  ad- 
dition of  instruction  to  the  blind  having  been  authorized  and  required  by 
the  State's  First  General  Assembly.  The  legislation  under  which  the  In- 
stitute was  founded  was  an  act  by  the  Territory's  Tenth  Legislative  Assem- 
bly "to  Establish  a  School  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  Colorado  Territory"',  and 
which  was  approved  on  February  13,  1874.    Section  1,  of  that  law,  reads: 

•'There  shall  be  organized  and  established  at  the  town  of  Colorado  Springs, 
El  Paso  County,  Territory  of  Colorado,  an  Institution,  the  recognized  object  of 
which  shall  be:  1.  The  provision  of  a  school  wherein  the  deaf  mutes  of  the 
Territory  shall  receive  an  education.  2.  The  provision  of  a  home  wherein  the 
said  deaf  mutes  shall  receive  necessary  care  and  protection  while  pupils  in  said 
school. ' ' 
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Tlie  act  appointed  the  following-nameil  seven  citizens  of  Colorailo  to 
constitute  a  Board  of  Directors,  which  should  have  control  and  general 
management  of  the  Institute :  James  P.  Maxwell,  J.  C.  Thatcher,  Dr.  R.  G. 
Buckingham,  J.  S.  Wolfe,  A.  Z.  Sheldon,  Wilbur  F.  Stone,  and  Matthew 
France.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  were  to  be  filled  by  appointments  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Territon*.  In  further  provisions  of  the  act  the  Board 
was  empowered  to  make  suitable  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  school ;  the  Institute  was  made  a  body  corporate,  with  the  usual 
powers,  "under  the  name  of  'Institute  for  the  Education  of  Mutes"  " ;  and 
the  authority  and  duties  of  the  Trustees  were  fully  defined.  The  location 
of  the  Institute  was  determined  by  the  act's  section  13,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

' '  Whenever  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Colorado  Springs  and  EI  Paso  County 
shall  donate  to  such  Institute  for  the  education  of  mutes,  conditioned  upon  the 
erection  of  buildings  thereon,  a  tract  of  land  not  less  than  tive  (5)  acres,  and 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  said  town  of  Colorado  Springs,  then  the  Auditor 
of  the  Territory  shall  draw  a  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  Territory  in  favor 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institute  for  the  education  of  mutes,  for  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  which  amount  is  hereby  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Territory  not  otherwise 
appropriated. ' ' 

By  "An  Act  to  provide  a  Fund  for  the  Maintenance  and  Education  of 
the  Deaf  Mutes  of  Colorado",  which  also  was  approved  on  February  13,  IST-i, 
the  Tenth  Assembly  required  that  an  annual  levy  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill, 
for  what  was  to  be  known  as  the  "Deaf  Mute  Tax",  be  made  upon  all  tax- 
able property  in  the  Territory. 

The  corporation  that  founded  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  which 
at  that  time  was  commonly  called  the  "Colorado  Springs  Company",  do- 
nated the  land  required  for  the  Institute's  site,  and  which  was  finely  adapted 
to  the  purpose. 

The  School  was  opened  in  April,  1874,  in  temporary  quarters  in  a  small 
frame  dwelling,  and  with  six  pupils  in  attendance.  But  the  Trustees  erected 
a  good  but  not  large  building  upon  the  donated  site  in  the  year  1875, 
and  which  was  occupied  by  the  Institute  on  January  6,  1876 — the  year 
in  which  the  Territorial  period  was  ended. 

By  an  act  of  the  State's  First  General  Assembly,  "to  create  an  Insti- 
tute for  the  education  of  the  mute  and  blind,  provide  for  its  support  and 
management,  and  repeal  all  Laws  for  the  organization,  management  and 
maintenance  of  the  Institute  for  the  Education  of  Mutes'",  approved  on 
March  15,  1877,  the  school  was  taken  over  by  the  State,  and  its  usefulness 
■was  widened  by  including  in  its  future  work,  as  indicated  in  the  title  of  the 
act,  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  law  reafiirmed  Colorado  Springs  as 
the  Institute's  location;  vested  its  general  supervision  in  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, consisting  of  three  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
whose  terms  should  be  two  years;  and  rather  minutely  specified  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Trustees.  Section  13  provides  that  "every  blind 
or  deaf  and  dumb  citizen  of  the  State,  over  four  and  under  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  education  in  said  institute  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State".  But  in  instances  in  which  parents  of  pupils  were  able 
to  do  so,  they  were  to  pay  for  boarding  and  lodging  their  children  a  reason- 
able sum,  as  near  the  cost  thereof  as  might  be  determined. 

The  Institute  has  been  developed  into  one  of  the  conspicuously  success- 
ful schools  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  has  been  of  immesaurable 
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benefit  to  many  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  wliose  physical  defects  are  of  a 
character  that  stirs  the  depths  of  human  sympathy. 

The  original  site  of  the  Institute  has  been  enlarged  to  twenty-four 
acres,  which  now  form  a  beautiful  park.  Beside  these  school-gi'ounds,  the 
Institute  possesses  a  farm,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  lying  just 
outside  the  corporate  limits  of  Colorado  Springs.  The  school-buildings 
proper  are  the  new  Administration  Building,  the  School  Building,  the  Girls' 
Hall,  the  Industrial  Building,  the  Hospital,  the  Domestic  Science  Cottage, 
and  a  Greenliouse.  Each  of  these  is  substantial  and  handsome,  and  com- 
pletely equipped  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  The  farm  has  a  dwelling, 
dairy  buildings,  a  barn,  and  several  lesser  structures. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Greeley  was  authorized  and  founded  by  an 
act  of  the  Seventh  General  Assembly  "to  establish,  govern  and  maintain  a 
State  Normal  School",  and  which  was  approved  on  April  1,  1889.  Control 
and  general  management  of  the  institution  were  lodged  in  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, a  body  corporate,  "to  be  known  as  the  'Trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School'  ",  and  consisting  of  seven  persons.  Six  of  these  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor;  and  the  seventh  should  be  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  Other  provisions  of  the  act  which  are  of  the  greater 
interest  here  are  contained  in  the  following  quotations  from  it : 

' '  A  State  Normal  School  is  hereby  established  at  or  near  the  city  of  Greeley, 
in  the  county  of  Weld  and  State  of  Colorado,  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be 
instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  with  the  aid  of  a  suitable  practice 
department,  and  in  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  shall  qualify  teachers  for  their 
profession;  Provided,  That  a  donation  shall  be  made  of  a  site  for  said  State 
Xormal  School,  consisting  of  forty  acres  of  laud,  with  a  building  erected  thereon 
according  to  plans  and  specifications  furnished  by  the  State  board  of  education, 
and  to  cost  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  ten  thousand  dollars  of 
which  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"Said  Normal  School  is  hereby  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  this  State,  and  shall  stand  upon  the  same  basis  as  to  apportion- 
ment of  State  school  funds  as  union  high  schools,  and  shall  be  subject  as  such 
to  the  general  supervisory  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  State  board 
of    education. 

' '  The  State  Normal  School  shall  be  open,  subject  to  its  regulations,  to  all 
persons  resident  in  this  State  sixteen  years  of  age  and  upward,  without  charge  for 
tuition;  and  to  other  persons  under  such  regulations  as  the  board  of  trustees 
may  prescribe.       .     .     . 

' '  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated belonging  to  the  general  fund,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  (20,000) 
dollars,  ten  thousand  (10,000)  dollars  for  the  completion  of  the  school  building 
and  ten  thousand  (10,000)  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  said  Normal 
School  building  hereinbefore  provided  for,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  said  school  during  the  j'ear  1S90;  Provided,  That  said  appropriation  shall 
not  be  available  until  the  site  mentioned  in  section  one  of  this  act  shall  have  been 
donated,  as  therein  provided,  and  shall  be  drawn  only  upon  the  order  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School,  approved  by  the  State  board  of 
education. ' ' 

The  members  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  were  J.  M.  Wallace,  Dr. 
Jesse  Hawes,  J.  R.  Flickinger,  W.  H.  Meyer,  J.  W.  McCreery,  Isaac  Gott- 
helf,  and  N.  B.  McCoy,  who  then  was  the  State  Superintendent  of  PubUe 
Instruction. 

Citizens  of  Greeley  promptly  provided  the  required  forty  acres  of  land 
for  the  site  of  the  School,  and  also  complied  with  the  stipulation  relative 
to  the  first  building.    The  Trustees  co-operated  with  them,  and  early  in  the 
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autumn  of  1890  had  completed  the  structure,  which  was  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  present  Main  Building.  The  first  school-year,  which  terminated  on 
June  1,  1891,  was  begun  on  October  6,  1890,  in  that  wing,  with  ninety-six 
students  in  attendance. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  school  was  reorganized  and  the 
course  extended  to  four  years.  This  course  admitted  grammar-school  graduates 
to  its  freshman  year,  and  others  to  sueh  classes  as  their  ability  and  attainment 
would  allow. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  June  2,  1897,  a  resolution  was 
passed  admitting  only  high  school  graduates  or  those  who  have  an  equivalent 
preparation,  and  practical  teachers.  This  policy  makes  the  institution  a  profes- 
sional school  in  the  strictest   sense. ' ' 

The  ijrincipal  part  of  the  Scliool's  revenue  now  is  derived  from  a  gen- 
eral tax-levy  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  for  its  support.  The  Legislature  has 
made  special  appropriations  for  buildings  and  other  improvements,  and 
doubtless  will  continue  to  do  so  as  needs  therefor  may  occur.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  is  constituted  at  present  as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

The  School  has  attained  an  exalted  standing  both  at  home  and  abroad 
for  the  thoroughness  of  its  work,  which  is  done  amid  pleasant  surroundings. 
Its  site  of  forty  acres  of  land  now  is  a  beautiful  park,  from  which  there  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  city  of  Greeley,  and  which  is  an  appropriate  setting  for  the 
institution's  buildings.  These  are  tlie  Main  Building,  two  liundred  and  forty 
feet  in  length,  of  red  pressed-brick  trimmed  with  red  sandstone,  and  which 
is  believed  to  be  tlie  equal  of  any  other  structure  for  like  purposes  in  the 
United  States;  the  Library  Building,  an  elegant  and  spacious  edifice;  a 
handsome  residence  for  the  School's  President ;  a  large  Greenhouse,  built  of 
cement,  iron  and  glass ;  and  a  building  that  houses  a  modern  equipment  for 
heating  the  others. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  another  State  Normal  School  in  Colorado, 
and  which  has  been  located  in  the  city  of  Gunnison,  on  the  Western  Slope.- 
This  institution  was  authorized  and  established  by  an  act  of  the  Thirteenth 
General  Assembly,  approved  on  April  16,  1901.  The  law  required  "that  a 
suitable  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  forty  acres",  be  donated  for  the  site  of 
the  School;  that  the  Governor  appoint  three  Trustees,  "who  shall  select, 
approve  and  have  charge  of  said  site";  and  appropriated  $2,500  "for  tlie 
purpose  of  planting  trees  upon  and  improving  said  site".  The  forty  acres 
of  land  were  donated  by  citizens  of  Gunnison  in  1901 ;  and  in  1903  the 
Trustees  expended  the  appropriation  as  directed. 

The  combined  effects  of  various  but  not  serious  causes  have  delayed 
further  progress  toward  habilitating  the  Gunnison  Normal  School.  But 
these  will  not  continue  longer  to  operate,  as  the  Seventeenth  General  Assem- 
bly appropriated  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  be  used  in  erecting  buildings  upon 
the  site,  which  is  located  in  a  commanding  position  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  city  of  Gunnison. 

The  State  Industrial  School,  at  Golden,  which  reclaims,  educates,  and 
trains  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  wayward  boys  too  young  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  criminals,  had  its  origin  in  an  act  of  the  Third  General  Assembly, 
and  which  was  approved  on  Febniary  12,  1881.  The  act  provided  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Governor  of  three  citizens  to  constitute  a  Board  of 
Control,  which  should  manage  the  School :  for  purchasing  the  tract  of  land, 
at  Golden,  containing  about  five  acres,  that  Iiad  fonned  the  campus  of 
the  Episcopalian  schools,  Jarvis  and  Matthews  Halls,  and  upon  which  the 
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building  tifected  for  and  used  by  the  pioneer  School  of  Mines  was  still 
standing;  and  appropriated  $5,000  for  additional  structures,  and  a  separate 
fund  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  School. 

Although  financial  means  were  narrowly  limited,  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  by  utilizing  the  old  building  of  the  School  of  Mines  and 
erecting  some  small  structures,  made  the  premises  ready  for  occupation 
within  a  few  months  after  their  appointment,  and  the  School  was  opened 
on  July  16,  1881.  In  the  beginning  and  until  the  middle  of  the  next 
decade  the  School  was  an  institution  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  whom  ten- 
dencies toward  incorrigibility  had  developed ;  but  since  the  autumn  of  1895 
its  inmates  have  been  boys  only. 

The  School's  capacity  and  equipment  for  fulfilling  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  founded  have  been  expanded  year  by  year  as  needs  have  arisen, 
and  now  it  is  an  establishment  that  is  as  complete,  inviting,  and  whole- 
some in  its  influences  as  any  of  its  kind  that  is  maintained  by  other  States 
of  the  Union.  Its  land-holdings  have  been  increased  greatly,  and  at  present 
include  a  large  farm.  The  School's  buildings,  all  of  which  are  of  enduring 
construction,  number  a  dozen  or  more,  conspicuous  among  which  are  the 
Main  Building,  that  is  devoted  to  work-shops;  OfBeers"  Quarters,  the  Ad- 
ministration Building,  and  the  Hospitals.  The  School  has  been  admirably 
managed,  and  demonstrates  in  every  year  its  eminent  usefulness,  not  only 
to  those  who  receive  directly  the  benefits  that  it  imparts  so  freely,  but  also  to 
society  at  large.  The  direction  of  its  affairs  continues  to  be  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  three  members. 

Our  first  legislation  to  provide  for  a  separate  industrial  school  for 
girls  was  that  of  an  act  of  the  Sixth  General  Assembly,  approved  on  April 
4,  1887.  The  law  located  the  proposed  institution  "at  or  near  Denver", 
and  committed  its  supervision  to  a  Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  five 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  of  which  four  should  be 
women.  The  establishment  of  the  School  was  delayed  by  various  obstacles 
until  1895,  when,  on  October  1st  of  that  year  it  was  opened  in  a  group  of 
rented  cottages  in  the  town  of  Aurora,  which  adjoins  the  eastern  limits  of 
the  Montclair  section  of  Denver. 

As  these  quarters,  as  well  as  their  location,  proved  to  be  insufficient 
and  generally  unsatisfacton',  the  Eleventh  Assembly,  by  an  act  that  was 
approved  on  April  28,  1897,  authorized  the  Board  of  Control  to  secure  a 
suitable  jjermanent  location  for  the  institution  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Den- 
ver; and  it  also  provided  that  in  the  membership  of  that  body  there  should 
be  three  women,  instead  of  four. 

However,  the  Board  was  unable  to  acquire  a  desirable  site  with  the 
means  at  its  command,  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  other  difficul- 
ties, rendered  the  legislation  of  1897  ineffective.  The  Twelfth  Assembly 
came  to  the  relief  of  the  School,  in  an  act  that  was  approved  on  April  18, 
1899.  This  law  authorized  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  to 
lease  to  the  School's  Board  of  Control  at  a  nominal  sum  a  tract  of  land 
containing  not  less  than  forty  acres  located  outside  of  but  near  to  the  city 
of  Denver;  and  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Board 
and  $35,000  conditionally  for  erecting  buildings  upon  the  new  site. 

But  these  arrangements  turned  out  to  be  impracticable;  and  as  the 
Board  was  required  to  vacate  the  rented  cottages  that  were  occupied  by 
the  School,  in  March,  1900,  it  took  the  case  into  its  own  hands.     Forty 
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acres  of  land,  situated  near  the  town  of  Morrison,  which  is  not  far  from 
the  southwestern  limits  of  Denver,  were  acquired  by  a  small  payment  in 
cash  and  with  promises  to  pay  the  remainder.  Upon  the  tract  there  was 
a  large  and  well-constructed  dwelling,  which  could  be  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  School.  With  a  part  of  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  the  Board 
made  this  property  ready  for  occupation  by  the  School,  and  removed  the 
institution  to  it  on  August  2,  1900.  These  transactions  of  the  Board  later 
were  duly  confirmed,  and  the  State  took  over  the  title  to  the  land. 

Until  its  removal  to  Morrison  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  had 
been  the  most  troublesome  of  all  the  minor  institutions  of  the  State  to 
manage.  But  since  it  was  located  there  a  great  change  in  that  respect  has 
been  wrought,  and  the  institution  has  been  raised  to  a  high  standard.  In 
the  meantime  several  additional  buildings  of  excellent  workmanship  and 
well  appointed  have  been  erected  upon  the  premises,  which,  by  these  and 
other  improvements  have  been  made  attractive  and  admirably  suited  to  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put. 

The  State  Home  for  Dependent  and  Xeglected  Children,  in  Denver, 
was  founded  by  an  act  of  the  Tenth  General  Assembly,  approved  on  April 
10,  1895.  The  law  provided  that  the  general  management  of  the  Home 
should  be  by  a  Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  five  members,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  and  of  whom  a  majority  should  be  women;  and  it  made 
an  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  not  all  of  which, 
however,  became  available. 

"It  is,  under  the  law,  the  duty  of  every  county  commissioner,  when  he  finds 
in  his  district  a  child  dependent,  or  in  manifest  danger,  to  take  steps  at  once 
for  its  examination  by  the  county  judge,  who  is  the  officer  designated  to  decide 
upon  its  eligibility,  so  that  through  the  plan  arranged  for  sending  them  from 
every  county  the  benevolent  purpose  of  the  State  may  be  carried  out. ' ' 

As  the  Board  had  no  means  with  which  to  purchase  property  for  the 
uses  of  the  institution,  a  dwelling,  at  the  intersection  of  Fairview  Avenue 
and  Bert  Street,  in  "North  Denver",  was  rented,  and  furnished  as  well  as 
might  be,  and  in  which  the  Home  was  opened  in  March,  1896. 

Within  a  few  years  these  quarters  became  inadequate  to  the  increasing 
needs,  and  therefore,  in  the  year  1902,  a  property  on  South  Clarkson  Street, 
in  the  University  Park  section  of  Denver,  was  acquired  for  a  permanent 
site  for  the  institution,  and  upon  which  there  were  two  large  dwellings. 
The  Home  was  removed  to  this  location  in  October,  of  that  year,  and  since 
that  time  several  additional  and  handsome  buildings  for  its  accommodation, 
one  of  which  is  exclusively  for  school  purposes,  have  been  built  adjacent  to 
the  original  structures.  The  course  of  study  here  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Denver  Public  Schools  of  corresponding  grade.  In  a  recent  report  of  the 
Home's  Board  of  Control  the  following  is  said: 

' '  Tlie  object  of  the  State  Home  for  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children  is 
that  of  giving  a  home  to  those  who  are  dependent  upon  the  public  for  support, 
maltreated  and  in  environments  of  vice.  All  such  are  eligible,  and  under  the 
State  law  should  be  committed  by  the  County  Court  of  the  county  in  which 
they  are  living.  .  .  .  This  is  by  no  means  a  prison,  reformatory  or  boarding 
school,  but  a  home,  and  in  every  way  possible  we  endeavor  to  have  our  children 
realize  the  fact.  In  a  short  time  many  of  them  become  desirable  for  private 
homes,   into   which   we  place  them   on   adoption   or   indenture." 

Colorado  also  maintains  a  Home  for  disabled  and  indigent  soldiers 
and  sailors,  which  is  situated  about  three  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Monte 
Vista,  in  Eio  Grande  County.     This  institution  was  established  by  an  act 
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of  the  Seventh  General  Assembly,  approved  on  March  15,  1889,  and  was 
located  upon  a  tract  of  land,  embracing  160  acres,  donated  to  the  State  by 
citizens  of  Monte  Vista.  The  general  management  of  the  Home  was  placed 
by  the  law  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  of  seven  members, 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  With  the  moderate  sum  of  money  that  was 
provided  for  the  initial  work  the  Commissioners  made  improvements  upon 
the  site  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  open  the  Home  to  a  small  number  of  the 
applicants  for  admission  late  in  the  autumn  of  1891. 

But  further  development  of  the  institution's  capacity  was  slow  for  sev- 
eral years  thereafter.  Since  that  interval,  the  premises  have  been  improved 
greatly,  and  upon  them  there  is  now  a  group  of  fine  buildings,  all  con- 
structed of  stone,  and  well  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  erected. 
The  surroundings  of  these  structures  have  been  made  inviting  by  landscape 
embellishments,  and  a  part  of  the  land  is  kept  under  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. 

The  law  provides  for  the  admission  into  the  Home  of  any  soldier  or 
sailor  who  has  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  volunteer  military  forces 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  been  a  resident  of  Colorado  for  one  year  next 
preceding  the  date  of  application  for  admission:  and  also,  under  certain 
specified  circumstances,  even  those  dependent  on  such  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  Home's  population  is  larger  in  the  winter  season  than  in  that  of  sum- 
mer, but  the  average  number  of  its  inmates  in  the  present  period  is  about 
two  hundred.  The  chief  executive  officers  of  the  institution  are  the  Com- 
mander and  the  Adjutant. 

The  State  Asylum  for  insane  persons,  in  the  city  of  Pueblo,  originated 
under  the  State  Government.  Colorado  had  no  asylum  for  the  safe-keeping 
and  treatment  of  victims  of  insanity  during  our  Territorial  times,  in  which 
period  those  afflicted  by  violent  dementia  were  confined  in  Jails,  while 
others  were  placed  in  the  few  county  infirmaries  then  existing  or  were  left 
to  the  care  of  individuals  who  were  directly  interested  in  them  by  the  ties 
of  blood  or  friendship.  Fortunately',  the  ratio  of  cases  of  dethroned  reason 
in  that  period  was  small. 

By  an  act  approved  on  February  8,  1879,  the  State's  Second  General 
Assembly  "established  the  Colorado  Insane  Asylum,  for  the  treatment  and 
cure  of  such  persons  as  may  become  insane  from  any  cause",  and  located 
the  institution  "at  or  near  the  city  of  Pueblo",  provided  that  a  site  for  it, 
"not  to  be  less  than  forty  acres",  should  be  "donated  to  the  State  by  the 
citizens  of  Pueblo".  The  control  and  general  direction  of  the  Asylum  was 
lodged  in  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the 
"Governor;  a  tax-levy  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  upon  all  taxable  property  in  the 
State  was  authorized  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution ;  and  an  appro- 
priation was  made  for  erecting  buildings. 

The  people  of  Pueblo  promptly  transferred  to  the  State  the  required 
forty  acres  of  land,  and  upon  this  tract  the  work  of  constructing  a  large 
building,  known  as  the  Main  Building,  was  begim  as  soon  as  funds  therefor 
became  available.  In  the  meantime,  some  small  buildings  that  stood  upon 
the  site  were  repaired  and  furnished,  and  in  these  temporary  quarters  the 
Asylum  was  opened  on  October  29,  1879.  The  central  part  and  one  wing 
of  the  Main  Building  were  completed  late  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  and  were 
first  occupied  on  November  20th,  of  that  year. 

In  1893,  the  Mnth  Assembly  directed  that  all   additional  buildings 
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constnicted  for  housing  the  Asylum's  patients  should  be  of  moderate  size 
and  iipon  the  "cottage  plan";  and  also  that  separated  accommodations 
sliould  be  provided  for  insane  criminals. 

As  in  the  case  of  each  of  all  the  other  educational  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions maintained  by  the  State,  the  Asylum  for  the  insane  has  been 
enlarged  steadily  by  the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  and  otherwise 
improved,  as  demands  iipon  it  increased:  and  it  is  now  an  imposing  estab- 
lishment. The  area  of  its  site  at  present  contains  more  than  one  hundred 
acres,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  used  for  vegetable  gardens ;  and  the 
value  of  the  property  is  nearly  one  million  dollars.  The  number  of  inmates 
is  about  one  thousand,  and  the  attention  given  them  is  based  upon  enlight- 
ened humaneness  and  helpfulness. 

Wliile  our  State  is  far  advanced  in  the  number  and  high  character  of 
its  educational  establishments,  it  finds  it  necessary  also  to  possess  and  main- 
tain a  penitentiary.  The  history  of  this  penal  institution  runs  back  into 
the  Territorial  period,  to  1868,  at  which  time,  as  well  as  in  earlier  years, 
Colorado  law-breakers  who  had  been  sentenced  to  confinement  for  felonious 
offenses  were  lodged  in  county  jails,  which  were  neither  comfortable  abiding- 
places  nor  secure  houses  of  detention.  The  first  provisions  in  Colorado  law 
for  a  penitentiary  were  contained  in  an  act  of  the  Territor^f's  Seventh  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  approved  on  January  7,  1868,  "to  locate  and  establish  a 
Penitentiary  for  tlie  Territory  of  Colorado".  The  text  of  the  act  follows 
here: 

"Spction  1.  That  the  penitentiary  for  the  Territory  of  Colorado  shall  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  located  and  established  at  Caiion  City,  in  the  county  of 
Fremont,   in   said   territory. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  "Colorado,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  legislative  council  of  said  territory,  shall,  at  the  present 
session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  appoint  three  persons,  conmiissioners,  on  behalf 
of  the  territory,  to  select  a  site,  not  more  than  one-half  mile  from  the  business 
center  of   said   Caflon   City,  for  the  erection   of   a   penitentiary   for   said  territory. 

"Sec.  3.  The  persons  appointed  as  aforesaid  in  section  two  of  this  act,  shall, 
within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  their  appointment,  proceed  to  select  a  site 
for  a  penitentiary  for  said  territory,  as  aforesaid,  which  site  shall  contain  not 
less  than  twenty-five  acres  of  land;  and  if  the  site  so  selected  shall,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  same  is  so  selected  and  established  by  said  commissioners,  be 
conveyed  to  the  territory  of  Colorado  by  the  person  or  persons  holding  title 
thereto  in  fee-simple  absolute,  without  charge,  so  as  to  vest  the  title  to  the  same 
in  the  territory  of  Colorado ;  the  site  so  selected  shall  be  and  remain  the  property 
of  said  territory  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  penitentiary  and  other  public 
buildings  thereon;  Proxided,  however,  That  said  conmiissioners  shall  select  a  site 
which  is  capable  of  irrigation  and  cultivation,  and  make  a  plat  of  the  same  and. 
its  contiguous  surroundings,  and  report  to  the  Governor  of  this  territory  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  character  of  building  material,  and  the  feasibility  of 
cultivation  and  irrigation  of  said  soil;  and  upon  the  reception  of  the  report  of  said 
commissioners  by  the  Governor,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  transmit  the  plat  of  the 
land  so  selected  by  said  commissioners,  together  with  their  report  and  a  copy 
of  this  act,  for  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  according  to  law." 

Anson  Eudd,  Samuel  N.  Hoyt  and  James  M.  Williams  were  appointed 
Commissioners;  and  Eudd  donated  a  site  that  met  all  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  At  this  Juncture  the  United  States  Government  became  a  partner 
in  the  enterprise.  Congress  appropriated  funds  for  erecting  the  few  build- 
ings that  were  needed  at  that  time,  the  larger  of  which  was  the  cell-house, 
fitted  with  forty-two  cages.     But  as  there  was  some  delay  in  completing 
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these,  the  prison  was  not  made  ready  for  use  until  June  1,  1871.  on  which 
date  it  was  opened,  with  Mark  A.  Schaffenburg,  United  States  Marshal  for 
Colorado,  in  charge. 

Under  this  partnership,  the  Territory  of  Colorado  paid  only  the  actual 
cost  of  guarding  and  supporting  the  prisoners  its  courts  consigned  to  the 
Penitentiary.  However,  this  arrangement  did  not  long  endure,  as  the 
Federal  Government,  in  April,  1874,  transferred  its  interest  in  the  institu- 
tion to  the  Territory,  though  continuing  to  make  use  of  it  for  confining 
Federal  prisoners,  for  whose  keeping  it  compensated  the  Territory. 

The  State's  First  General  Assembly,  by  an  act  approved  on  March  15, 
1877,  formally  took  over  the  Penitentiary  and  provided  for  its  maintenance 
as  a  State  institution;  assigned  the  general  supervision  of  the  prison  to  a 
Board  of  Commissioners,  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor; determined  the  mode  of  appointing  subordinate  officers;  and  spe- 
cifically defined  the  duties  and  powers  of  these  and  of  the  Commissioners. 

At  the  time  of  this  enactment  the  capacity  of  the  prison  was  about  the 
same  as  when  the  institution  was  opened.  Under  the  State's  jurisdiction 
the  establishment  has  been  enlarged  repeatedly  by  the  erection  of  good 
buildings,  and  its  premises  have  been  extended  by  the  addition  of  land 
covering  large  beds  of  sandstone  and  limestone.  The  prison's  competition 
with  free  labor  is  kept  by  law  within  narrow  limits,  and  convict-labor  is 
not  rented  out  to  any  one  for  any  purpose.  The  more  robust  of  the  prisoners 
have  been  employed  in  quarrying  and  cutting  stone  and  in  burning  lime, 
while  some  have  made  clothing  and  other  articles  for  use  in  the  Penitentiary. 
During  the  last  two  years  a  considerable  number  of  the  con\icts  have 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  public  highway  near  Caiion  City — an 
employment  for  them  that  has  received  general  public  commendation.  The 
IH'ison  is  well  conducted,  and  affords  in  its  cleanliness,  healthfulness  and 
discipline  a  good  example  of  what  a  penal  institution  should  be.  The  rules 
governing  daily  life  in  it  are  laid  down  upon  humane  lines,  and  are  designed 
to  improve  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  those  whose  offenses  against 
society  have  placed  them  under  the  ban  of  the  law  and  within  the  prison's 
gates.  The  Penitentiary  still  is  controlled  and  directed  by  three  Com- 
missioners. 

The  Penitentiary  Commissioners  also  have  charge  of  the  State  Ee- 
formatory.  at  Buena  Vista,  and  which  is  a  place  of  detention  for  young 
men  and  boys  who  have,  for  the  first  time,  been  convicted  of  a  felony,  and 
to  whom  are  given  indeterminate  sentences,  with  opportunity  to  merit 
release  under  a  very  liberal  parole-system. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  the  Seventh  General  Assembly,  by  an 
act  approved  on  April  19,  1889,  and  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
prisoners  about  one  year  later.  The  act  provided  that  the  government  of 
the  Reformatory  should  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Penitentiary  Commis- 
sioners, with  powers  and  duties  the  same  as  those  they  exercised  at  the 
Penitentiary.  It  also  specified  that  the  Eeformatory  should  be  located  in 
Chaffee  County,  and  that  the  Penitentiary  Commissioners,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Chaffee  County,  together  with 
the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary,  should  constitute  a  Board  to  select  the  site. 
The  sum  of  $100,000  was  appropriated  for  erecting  buildings  and  making 
other  improvements  upon  the  premises  so  to  be  chosen. 

The  Eeformatory  occupies  a  fine  situation,  and  has  the  use  of  State 
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land  for  fanning  and  gardening.  Its  buildings,  which  are  well  constructed, 
arranged  and  equipped,  form  an  imposing  group;  and  much  of  the  labor 
required  to  erect  them  was  done  by  its  inmates.  The  prisoners  ordinarily 
are  employed  in  the  routine  duties  laid  down  for  them  by  the  rules  of  the 
establishment,  tilling  the  fields,  cultivating  the  gardens,  and  working  in  the 
various  shops.  Practical  manual-training  is  an  important  part  of  the  Ee- 
formatory's  regular  programme.  Of  the  influences  of  such  institutions  the 
following  is  said  in  a  recent  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  our  State 
Eeformatory : 

' '  The  wisdom  of  the  men  who  conceived  and  gave  form  to  the  idea  of  the 
industrial  Eeformatory  is  fully  justified,  probably  beyond  their  expectations,  in 
the  splendid  results  such  institutions  have  achieved  in  winning  wayward  boys  back 
to  moderate  and  sensible  habits  of  life. ' ' 
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By  Robert  S.  Morrison,  of  the  Colorado  Bar. 

Because  the  Cliff  Dwellers  and  our  Ute,  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne 
Indians  had  no  written  laws,  hy  no  means  does  it  follow  that  they  were 
without  codes  of  morals  and  of  propert\--riglits.  Our  Indians  possessed 
both,  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them,  generation  by  generation,  from 
immemorial  time,  and  were  not  only  well  understood  but  even  more  sacredly 
observed  than  are  the  printed  statutes  of  enlightened  States  and  Nations. 
For  examples,  marriage  within  certain  limits  of  consanguinity  was  pre- 
vented, and  robbery  of  one  member  of  a  tribe  or  elan  by  another  was  most 
effectively  prohibited.  While  individual  ownership  of  land  was  unknown 
among  our  red  people,  their  means  of  shelter,  their  rude  household-furnish- 
ings, apparel — such  as  it  was — weapons,  trinkets  and  furbelows,  were  so 
rigidly  held  to  be  inviolable  personal  property  that  they  had  no  need  of 
bars,  bolts,  or  locks  for  their  habitations. 

The  unwritten  codes  of  the  Colorado  aborigines  were  succeeded,  nomi- 
nally rather  than  actually  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  State's  area,  by 
the  customs,  edicts,  and  statutes  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  French;  for  a 
part  of  the  Colorado  domain  came  from  France  by  cession,  another  part 
from  Mexico  (the  successor  of  Spain)  by  conquest,  and  still  another  from 
Texas  (broken  off  from  Mexican  territory),  by  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States.     But  during  the  period  from  the  first  coming  of  Spanish  and  French 
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pioneers  into  the  country  around  Pike's  Peak  down  to  its  settlement  by 
Americans  there  were  but  few  civilized  people  within  the  lines  that  form 
Colorado's  boundaries;  and  these  consisted  of  fur  traders,  trappers,  profes- 
sional frontiermen,  and  some  Mexican  ranchers  on  and  below  the  Arkansas 
Eiver  and  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  However,  most  of  these  were  a  law 
unto  themselves,  as  the  only  pretense  of  judicial  authority  then  exercised 
anywhere  in  the  region  was  that  which  emanated  from  the  Alcalde,  and  to 
which,  aside  from  some  of  the  more  prudent  of  the  Mexicans,  no  one  gave 
any  heed. 

Modern  legislation  practically  was  unknown  in  our  section  of  the  Great 
West  before  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Celtic  pioneers  of  Colorado;  and  they 
began  to  come  in  1858.  While  the  localities  in  which  they  founded  their 
settlements  (excepting  the  mining-camps  in  what  is  now  our  Summit 
County)  were  within  the  bounds  of  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Xebraska, 
our  system  of  municipal  law  had  been  excluded  from  the  western  parts 
of  those  Territories  by  Congress,  and  continued  so  to  be  until  the 
autumn  of  1861,  when  the  government  of  the  new  Territory  of  Colo- 
rado was  orgauized  and  put  into  operation.  This  lawless  condition 
was  due,  as  Mr.  Smiley  has  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  to  a  pro-, 
vision  in  the  organic  act  under  which  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska had  been  formed,  with  areas  that  extended  westward  to  the  Conti- 
nental Divide.  This  clause  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
Territories  all  lands  within  their  limits  then  occupied  by  Indian  tribes  that 
had  not  accepted  a  reservation  nor  had  consented,  by  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  to  subordinate  themselves  and  the  country  they  claimed  as  their 
ranges  to  the  legislation  and  jurisdiction  of  the  governments  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska. 

The  Arapahoes  and  the  Southern  Cheyennes,  who  held  the  western 
part  of  the  central  plains  and  the  bordering  foot-hills  to  be  their  possessions, 
had  not  made  such  a  treaty;  and  therefore,  under  the  excluding  clause, 
jurisdiction  in  and  title  to  the  region  over  which  they  roamed  still  remained 
vested  in  them.  Tliese  tribes  did  not  enter  into  any  treaty  with  the  Federal 
Government  until  the  winter  of  1860-61,  when  they  ceded  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  ranges  to  the  United  States,  and  agreed  to  confine  their  activities 
to  a  resei'vation  embracing  some  six  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles, 
which  tract  extended  northward  from  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Huerfano  and  that  of  Big  Sandy  Creek.  This  treaty 
did  not  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  the  mountains, 
but  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  in  anticipation  of 
the  creation  of  Colorado  Territory,  and  therefore  it  opened  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  municipal  law  into  the  settlements  that  had  been  established 
by  our  pioneers.  But  during  the  interval  from  that  time  until  the  actual 
institution  of  the  Territorial  Government  of  Colorado  the  previous  lawless 
conditions  continued.  The  excluding  clause  in  the  organic  law  for  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Kansas  and  Nel)raska  (the  two  having  been  formed  under  the 
provisions  of  one  act)  was  inserted  in  the  like  act  for  Colorado,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  lights  of  the  Ute  Indians,  whose  habitat 
was  in  the  western  half  of  the  section  of  country  that  was  to  be  tlie  area  of 
the  contemplated  new  Territory. 

The  absence  of  municipal  law  from  the  American  settlements  in  the 
Pike's  Peak  country  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Colorado  Territorial 
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Government,  later  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory. 
After  Congress  had  enacted  the  organic  law  for  Colorado  (approved  on 
February  28,  1861,)  and  before  the  organization  of  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment, a  mechanic  filed  a  lien,  under  the  laws  of  Kansas.  In  this  case 
(Townsend  v.  Wild,  1  Colo.  10),  the  Court  held  that  the  laws  of  Kansas 
did  not  apply — that  in  the  period  in  which  the  lieu  was  filed  there  was  no 
law  in  force  in  the  section  of  Kansas  in  which  that  action  had  been  taken 
"excepting  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States".  But  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  contained  provisions  that  applied  to  the  issue 
presented  for  determination. 

In  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of  the  Americaii  settlements  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pike's  Peak  and  the  institution  of  the  Colorado  Territorial 
Government,  the  only  "laws"  in  force  among  our  pioneers  were  the  by-laws 
and  rules  of  the  town-companies  and  of  claim-clubs,  the  regulations  of  the 
mining-camps,  and  the  enactments  by  "provisional  governments"'  which 
were  clothed  with  a  counterfeit  of  lawful  autliority — presenting  the  form 
of  the  latter,  but  utterly  lacking  its  substance.  This  was  a  period  of  spon- 
taneous legislation  in  the  Eocky  Mountain  gold-field,  each  community  and 
other  organization  passing  resolutions,  adopting  rules,  and  enacting  "laws" 
that  served  to  protect  life  and  property  and  to  determine  disputes  over 
rights  and  possessions.  The  rules  of  conduct  laid  down  by  the  primitive 
legislatures  and  the  judgments  of  the  emergency  tribunals  were  enforced, 
when  coercion  became  necessary,  by  rugged  but  effective  means.  However, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  good  intentions  of  the  pioneers  prompted 
them  to  acquiesce  without  physical  compulsion.  Nearly  all  these  immi- 
grants were  native  Americans,  who  had  gathered  from  every  section  of  the 
Union,  the  first  organized  body  of  prospectors  having  come  from  the  old 
gold-district  in  northern  Georgia. 

To  the  people  of  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  its  Organic  Act 
practically  is  the  equivalent  of  a  constitution  to  those  of  a  State.  The 
term,  which  is  descriptive  of  the  Congressional  act  under  which  a  Territory 
is  authorized,  formed,  and  maiutained,  is  one  not  familiar  to  the  people 
of  the  original  States,  whose  basis  of  political  existence  was  a  royal  charter. 
The  first  enactment  of  the  kind  was  that  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  creating  the  Territory  Northwest  of  the  Ohio  River. 
As  States,  beginning  with  Ohio,  were  carved  from  it,  a  Territorial  Govern- 
ment successively  was  established  for  the  remainder.  After  the  purchase 
of  the  vast  Fi'ench  Province  of  Louisiana  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Oregon 
country,  the  Territorial  system  was  extended  beyond  the  Mississippi  River, 
in  turn  to  be  succeeded  by  State  Governments;  and  so  with  Florida,  ob- 
tained from  Spain  Ijy  treaty,  and  also  with  the  great  accession  from  Mexico, 
the  spoil  of  the  Mexican  War.  Colorado's  Organic  Act,  which  was  similar 
in  all  others  for  like  purposes,  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Judiciary,  a  Governor,  and  other  executive  officers;  for  a  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  consisting  of  a  Council  (the 
upper  branch)  and  a  House  of  Representatives;  for  the  first  election,  and  for 
a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Governor  should 
direct.  It  was  the  frame-work  upon  which  legislation  was  to  be  fitted  to 
complete  the  structure. 

The  Governor,  William  Gilpin,  named  Denver  City  as  the  place  and 
designated  September  9th  as  the  time  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
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the  term  of  the  session  being  limited  to  sixty  davs  by  the  Organic  Act. 
Of  course,  the  ground  to  be  covered  was  large,  and  naturally  the  text  of  the 
statutes  of  one  of  the  old  western  States  would  be  adopted  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  body  of  the  laws.  The  statutes  of  Illinois  having  been  pre- 
ferred, the  Assembly  appropriated  almost  bodily  the  Practice  Act  and  many 
other  chapters  from  the  printed  laws  of  that  State.  The  Practice  Act  pro- 
vided for  a  modified  common-law  system,  which  remained  in  force  until 
the  adoption  of  the  Code,  in  1877.  This  Assembly  gave  married  women 
complete  control  of  their  property  and  also  the  right  to  contract  as  femmes 
sole;  established  a  common-school  system  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
University;  enacted  a  Criminal  Code  and  covered  many  other  heads  of 
jurisprudence,  some  of  which  continue  in  force  without  change  to  this  day; 
divided  the  Territory  into  seventeen  counties;  and  located  the  capital  of 
the  Territory  at  Colorado  City — which  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  tem- 
porary arrangement.  Among  the  several  joint  resolutions  and  memorials 
adopted  there  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  resolution  of  sympathy  with 
the  Union  Cause  in  the  Civil  War.  The  volume  containing  the  laws  and 
other  productions  by  this  Assembly,  ofiBcially  published,  is  rendered  almost 
unique  by  a  preface  of  the  nature  of  a  laudatory  advertisement  and  intro- 
duction to  the  world  of  the  Colorado  country,  its  people  and  its  resources. 

The  Second  i\ssembly,  which  abandoned  Colorado  City  and  migrated 
to  Denver  City  after  trying  the  former  for  a  few  days,  added  but  few  chap- 
ters to  the  enactments  by  the  First.  Among  its  joint  resolutions  is  one 
salutatory  to  the  First  Eegiment  of  Colorado  Volunteer  Infantry,  well  de- 
served and  well  intended,  but  so  overdrawn  as  to  read  like  a  page  in 
"Knickerbocker's"'  Neiv  York. 

The  Third  Assembly  enacted  the  Territory's  first  general  law  providing 
for  the  incorporation  of  joint-stock  companies  and  other  organizations ;  and 
also  an  act  denying  relief  to  any  suitor  who  could  not  or  would  not  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government.  Such  acts  as  the  latter 
were  not  uncommon  during  the  bitterness  of  the  Civil  War.  and  that  of  our 
Third  Assembly  endured  in  all  its  iniquity  until  1870,  when  it  was  repealed. 
This  Assembly  adopted  a  joint  resolution  stating  "that  we  recognize  in 
Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  a  worthy  ruler,  a  just 
and  honest  President,  and  a  worthy  successor  of  the  immortal  Washington." 
In  our  times,  these  sentiments  would  receive  but  few  negative  votes.  But 
the  resolution  went  further,  and  in  terms  declared  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
reelection;  and,  perhaps,  even  this  was  justified  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
Civil  War. 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Assemblies  produced  but  little  legislation  that  is 
of  general  interest  at  the  present  time.  The  more  important  of  the  meas- 
ures passed  by  either  was  the  law,  enacted  by  the  Fifth,  and  which  subse- 
quently was  adopted  by  nearly  every  other  mining  Territory  and  State, 
requiring  a  discovery  shaft  of  ten  feet  on  a  lode  claim. 

The  Seventh  Assembly,  in  session  in  the  winter  of  1867-68,  revised 
the  entire  statute  law  of  the  Territory,  the  results  of  which  task  were  desig- 
nated and  published  as  the  "Revised  Statutes".  These  were  divided  into 
chapters,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  each  general  act  of  that  Assembly 
inserted  in  its  proper  classification,  while  the  resohitions  and  private  acts 
were  separately  published.  This  revision,  which  was  edited  by  the  Honor- 
able E.  T.  Wells,  who  has  sat  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  of  both  Territory 
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and  State,  and  who  added  valuable  notations,  referring  principally  to  Illi- 
nois decisions,  was  well  arranged  and  a  much  better  compilation  than  either 
of  the  next  two  revisions. 

Nothing  enacted  by  the  remaining  four  Territorial  Assemblies — the 
Eleventh  having  been  the  last — now  appears  to  be  of  interest  sufficient  to 
warrant  comment  or  distinctive  record  here,  excepting  a  mining  law  enacted 
by  the  Tenth  to  conform  the  local  law  to  the  Congressional  Act  of  1873. 
This  statute  of  Colorado  has  been  largely  copied  by  the  law-makers  of  other 
States  and  Territories. 

Efforts  to  fix  the  Territorial  Capital  elsewhere  than  in  Denver  proved 
failures,  and  were  very  unsatisfactory  during  the  trials.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  shifted  from  Colorado  City  to  Golden  City,  but  in  the  period 
in  which  it  was  by  law  located  in  Golden,  three  out  of  the  five  Assemblies 
that  convened  there,  and  thus  complied  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  followed 
the  example  of  the  Second  in  leaving  Colorado  City,  and  adjourned  to 
Denver,  where  their  work  was  done;  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  having  been 
the  only  ones  that  held  their  entire  sessions  in  Golden.  In  1870,  the  Capital 
of  Colorado  was  established  in  Denver,  its  natural  and  logical  location,  and 
where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

On  March  3,  1875,  President  Grant  approved  an  act  of  Congress — the 
Colorado  Enabling  Act — "to  enable  the  people  of  Colorado  to  form  a  con- 
stitution and  State  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  said  State 
into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States".  A  conven- 
tion of  delegates  elected  by  the  people  met  in  Denver  and  framed  a  con- 
stitution, which  was  ratified  by  jJopular  vote  on  July  1,  1876 ;  and  on  the 
first  day  of  the  next  month  the  President  proclaimed  Colorado  a  State  of 
the  Union. 

The  Colorado  Constitution,  like  those  of  the  older  States,  contains  the 
usual  restrictions  on  the  abuse  of  power ;  the  chief  purposes  of  a  constitution 
apparently  being  not  so  much  to  enable  the  State  to  govern  the  people  as 
to  protect  its  citizens  from  the  oijpression  of  their  own  rulers.  It  would 
not  be  expected  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Centennial  State  would  be  the 
same  as  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  A  hundred 
years  means  progress,  and  progress  implies  innovation  and  change.  But 
innovation  and  change  do  not  conversely  imply  progress;  and  some  of  the 
changes  that  appear  in  this  modern  Constitution  of  ours  are,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  conservative  people,  simply  experimental  legislation,  purchasing 
something  at  a  price  greater  than  its  worth.  It  is  not  essential  here  to 
mention  the  matter-of-course  contents  of  our  Constitution,  and  therefore  I 
shall  refer  only  to  its  novel  or  innovating  features. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  is  badly  emasculated.  Instead  of  the  incisive  words 
of  Magna  Cliarta  or  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  because,  under  the 
general  terms  of  those  old  and  grand  texts,  there  was  a  possibility  of  some 
guiltv  person  escaping  conviction  and  punishment  now  and  then,  provisos 
that  surely  would  make  the  innocent  suffer  must  be  incorporated.  The 
Legislature  was  left  at  liberty  to  eliminate  the  Grand  Jury.  As  the  statutes 
now  stand,  under  this  permission,  all  prosecutions  are  by  an  "Information" 
filed  by  the  District  Attorney.  Great  as  might  have  been  the  abuse  of  the 
method  by  Grand  Jury,  it  would  appear  trivial  in  comparison  with  the 
flagrant  wrong  and  oppression  made  possible  by  allowing  one  man  to  lodge 
criminal  accusations  against  any  person,  and  to  put  the  accused  to  the  risk 
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of  a  "railroaded"  trial  without  the  right  even  to  a  preliminary  hearing. 
Trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  is  guaranteed,  but  not  in  civil  causes.  The 
result  has  been  to  reduce  the  jury,  by  statute,  to  six  men  in  civil  cases, 
unless  one  or  the  other  party  to  the  case  buys  the  right  to  a  jury  of  twelve ; 
and  this,  notwithstanding  that  the  high-sounding  preamble  to  the  statute 
declares  that  "right  and  justice  should  be  administered  without  sale,  denial 
or  delay".  Even  in  criminal  cases  the  right  to  a  fair  hearing  is  abridged 
by  compelling  the  defendant  to  stand  trial  on  the  depositions  of  absent 
witnesses  (Art.  2,  Sec.  17). 

The  subject  of  every  bill  introduced  into  the  Legislature  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  its  title  (Art.  5,  Sec.  21).  The  evil  intended  to  be  avoided  by 
this  section  is  obvious,  but  a  law  is  liable  to  attack  for  non-compliance  with 
this  constitutional  provision  should  it  carry  a  sententious  title.  To  escape 
this  danger,  the  practice  has  been  to  give  almost  interminable  titles  to  bills, 
sometimes  nearly  as  long  as  the  bill  itself. 

The  Constitution,  in  Article  7,  Section  2,  required  the  first  Legislature 
to  submit  to  popular  vote  the  question  of  according  suffrage  to  women,  and 
conferred  upon  subsequent  Legislatures  authority  to  resubmit  it  at  any  time. 
At  the  first  submission  of  the  issue  it  was  defeated;  but  at  the  second,  in 
1893,  it  carried.  It  has  been  in  operation  sixteen  years,  and  its  effects, 
whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  now  should  and  fairly  may  be  soberly 
considered.  It  has  wrought  no  drastic  changes.  It  has  not  affected  the 
result  in  any  contest  between  the  larger  political  parties,  and  there  is  no 
general  concession  that  its  effects  have  been  to  the  good.  It  has  repealed 
no  legislation  inimical  to  women,  because,  with  one  exception,  there  was  no 
such  legislation  to  repeal.  The  exception  is  the  amendment  of  Section 
1319,  General  Laws  (of  1877),  that  gave  preferential  rights  to  the  father 
in  the  matter  of  guardianship  of  children,  and  by  which  change  {Revised 
Siatuies,  Sec.  2912)  the  fatlier  and  mother  were  given  equal  joint-rights 
therein.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  this  was  directly  due  to  the  extension  of 
suffrage  to  women,  nor  that  it  would  not  have  come  to  pass  without  their 
participation  in  elections. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  suffrage  to  widows  and  unmarried  women 
is  much  stronger  than  that  in  favor  of  married  women.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
fiction  of  law  that  husband  and  wife  are  one  person.  If  this  be  merely  a 
fiction,  so  also  are  the  words  of  Scripture:  "and  they  twain  shall  be  one 
flesh".  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  husband  and  wife  harmoniously  vote 
the  same  ticket,  and  therefore  the  outcome  is  nothing  more  than  counting 
two  votes  against  two  instead  of  one  vote  against  one,  the  net  result  being 
the  same.  When  the  wife  votes  the  opposite  ticket  she  simply  kills  her 
husband's  vote,  and  so  he  might  as  well  be  disfranchised.  But  where  this 
happens  it  is  the  opening  wedge  for  fireside  discussion,  disagreement,  quar- 
rel, separation  and  divorce.  The  climax  of  this  procession  of  causes  and 
effects  may  seem  distant,  but  it  is  nevertheless  almost  sure.  Ko  two  mated 
persons  of  strong  personality  can  long  abide  in  harmony  with  this  irritating 
and  constantly-recurring  factor  operating  to  force  them  apart.  Certainly 
the  number  of  divorces  has  increased  vastly  since  this  extension  of  suffrage 
has  been  in  practice,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  been  openly  conceded 
that  activity  in  politics  by  the  wife  had  been  the  initiative  to  this  result. 
Where  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  is  of  weak  personality  and  has  a  more 
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or  less  feeble  tendency  to  differ  from  the  other  in  political  views,  the 
stronger  of  the  pair  controls  the  weaker  and  casts  two  votes. 

To  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  woman  suffrage  has  "purified"  politics 
would  be  a  pretense,  and  nothing  more.  Those  of  the  good  women  who 
take  part  in  elections,  as  a  rule  divide  their  vote  according  to  their  party 
preference,  as  men  do.  But  degraded  women  constitute  a  body  that  has 
voted  solidly,  early,  and  frequently  often,  at  every  election,  and  always  as 
the  police  organization  directed.  Voters  of  this  class  have  been  indicted 
and  arrested — but  usually  shielded  from  effective  prosecution  by  political 
influences — for  every  form  of  political  fraud  with  which  men  ever  have 
been  charged.  The  best,  if  not  the  only,  argument  left  for  "votes  for 
women"  is  that  all  good  women  should  vote  regularly,  in  order  to  'TiiU" 
the  votes  of  bad  women,  who  always  vote.  While,  as  already  stated,  woman 
suffrage  has  not  added  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  larger  parties,  it  has 
increased  that  of  the  Labor,  Socialist,  and  Prohibition  parties;  and  these 
well-disciplined  organizations  invariably  bring  out  their  entire  "woman 
vote".  It  may  be  conceded  that  women  voters  have  aided  the  temperance 
movement,  which,  in  our  State,  has  taken  the  form  of  local  option.  Yet, 
in  instance?  in  which  the  vote  between  the  "Wet"  and  the  "Dry"  factions 
was  close,  not  always  have  the  feminine  electors  turned  it  against  the  saloon. 

In  late  years  there  has  been  developed  among  a  large  number  of  the 
American  people,  including  some  of  those  of  our  State,  an  ominous  ten- 
dency, the  ultimate  evils  of  which  should  be  obvious  to  every  thoughtful 
citizen,  to  legislate  in  constitutions,  either  originally  or  by  amendment, 
instead  of  prudently  authorizing  in  the  fimdamental  law  such  legislation 
as  the  majority  may  deem  desirable.  In  Article  19,  Section  2,  the  Colorado 
Constitution  provides  for  changes  in  and  additions  to  it.  Proposed  amend- 
ments must  by  vote  first  be  sanctioned  "by  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  each  House"  of  the  Legislature,  and  then  "be  submitted  to  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State  for  their  approval  or  rejection,  and  such  as 
are  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  thereon,  shall  become  part  of 
this  Constitution".  Section  1,  of  the  same  article,  provides  for  calling  "a 
Convention  to  revise,  alter  and  amend  this  Constitution"  by  the  same  method 
of  initial  procedure.  LTnder  Section  3,  many  amendments  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  too  many  of  these  were  adopted.  But  "a  Convention  to  revise, 
alter  and  amend"  the  Constitution  seems  a  most  remote  possibility. 

By  Article  16,  Section  5,  the  Constitution  declares  the  unappropriated 
waters  of  the  State  to  be  "the  property  of  the  public",  and  provides  for 
their  appi-opriation,  under  which  nearly  all  the  flowing  waters  in  the  State 
have  been  distributed  and  put  to  use  in  the  agricultural  sections  and  mining- 
districts.  Article  8,  Section  5,  fixes  the  locus  of  all  the  public  institutions 
of  the  State — the  State  University,  Agricult\iral  College,  School  of  Mines 
and  others.  Their  water-rights  having  been  adjudicated  in  accordance  with 
the  constitutional  provision  just  mentioned,  the  farmers  generally  fear  that 
a  revision  of  the  Constitution  by  a  convention  might,  by  some  possibility, 
interfere  with  their  now  vested  rights;  and  tlie  counties  benefited  by  the 
location  of  the  State  institutions  fear  that  a  consolidation  of  the  functions 
of  these  might  deprive  their  localities  of  such  advantages  as  they  now  derive 
from  them.  Therefore,  the  spirit  of  selfishness  manifested  by  these  interests 
seem  almost  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  Constitutional  Convention  for 
so  long  as  they  possess  and  exert  the  influence  they  now  have. 
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The  writer  of  tliis  cliajater  long  has  held  to  the  conviction  that,  in  spite 
of  the  i^rovisions  and  conditions  imposed  by  the  present  Constitution  for 
instituting  a  convention  to  revise,  alter  and  amend  it,  if  the  Legislature 
should,  by  a  majority  vote,  call  a  convention  for  that  purpose,  and  not  sub- 
mit the  call  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  such  convention  were  to  meet  and 
adopt  a  new  Constitution,  the  latter  would  be  valid  and  supplant  the  old ; 
because  the  Commonwealth  cannot  give  away  its  right  to  political  existence, 
iior  go  to  sleep  while  the  "ribbon  of  life  runs  on.  It  has  a  fundamental 
right  to  change  its  fundamental  law.  A  social  crisis  or  a  civil  war  might 
arise,  and  make  a  new  convention  an  absolute  necessity;  and  yet,  so  long  as 
Section  1  of  Article  19  reads  as  now  and  is  adhered  to  blindly,  or  regarded 
as  a  fetich  immutable,  such  a  convention  could  not  be  called  short  of  a  period 
of  two  years. 

The  collection  of  Colorado  statutes  that  is  known  as  the  General  Laws 
(G.  L.),  was  the  consequence  of  an  enactment  by  the  State's  first  Legisla- 
ture, which  convened  on  November  1,  1876,  and  continued  in  session  until 
March  20,  1877.  The  act  required  the  Secretary  of  State  to  collate  and 
print  all  the  general  laws  in  force  at  the  time  that  Legislature  adjourned, 
and  including  those  enacted  by  it.  The  "running  line"'  of  the  book,  which 
was  published  in  1877,  is  uniform  throughout  the  volume:  that  is,  the  title 
of  a  chapter  is  not  found  at  the  head  of  its  pages.  Beside  this  defect,  the 
sections  have  no  headlines.  The  work  was  as  poorly  edited  as  any  such 
book  could  be:  and  as  any  such  book  must  be  wlien  not  edited  by  a  com- 
petent lawyer. 

In  1883,  the  third  official  compilation  of  the  State's  general  laws  was 
published  under  the  title  of  "General  Statutes".  The  Governor,  as  author- 
ized by  an  enactment  in  1881,  appointed  the  Honorable  H.  P.  H.  Bromwell 
commissioner  to  compile  it.  The  volume  contains  all  the  general  laws  of 
the  State  that  were  in  force  to  and  including  the  year  of  its  publication. 

In  1891,  the  Honorable  J.  Warner  Mills  published  a  full  compilation  of 
the  Colorado  Statutes,  in  two  volumes,  entitled  "Mills"  Annotated  Statutes", 
and  which,  by  a  law  enacted  in  that  year,  was  made  "prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  originals".  Another  volume  was  published  in  1897,  and  which  was 
superseded  in  1904  by  a  reprint,  with  additions,  and  thus  was  brought  up 
to  the  later  date.  Tliese  volumes  are  copiously  annotated,  and  much  more 
convenient  than  any  official  revision  prior  to  that  of  1908. 

The  revision  published  in  that  year,  under  the  title  of  "Revised  Statutes 
(1908)",  is  the  fourth  and  last  compilation,  and  by  law  was  authorized  by 
the  Sixteenth  General  Assembly.  As  requested  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  the 
Supreme  Court  appointed  Dewey  C.  Bailey,  Jr.,  commissioner  to  com- 
pile and  edit  the  work ;  and  he  selected  Arthur  R.  Morrison  as  his  assistant. 
The  volume  contains  all  general  laws  in  force  to  and  including  those  of 
the  Sixteenth  Assembly,  and  also  the  Code,  which  is  separately  indexed  but 
bound  in  with  the  statutes.  On  every  point  of  comparison  this  revision 
excels  any  preceding  work  of  the  kind.  Before  outlining  the  plan  of  the 
book,  its  compilers  examined  the  late  statutory  revisions  made  in  all  the 
other  States  of  the  Union. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  general  laws  of 
Colorado  as  a  body,  but  shall  limit  myself  to  brief  consideration  of  parts  of 
some  of  the  more  important  acts. 

Prominent  among  these  is  the  statute  that  deals  with  the  subject  of 
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divorce,  and  which  in  its  present  form  dates  from  the  year  1895,  when  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Law  of  Divorce"  was  passed.  The  avowed  intent  was  to 
render  it  more  strict,  but  the  real  effect  was  to  render  it;  much  more  loose. 
Among  the  usual  grievances  set  up  as  reasons  for  divorce  is  '■'crueltj'".  In 
defining  this  term,  in  the  amendatory  act,  the  following  phrase,  commonly 
known  now  as  "the  sentimental-cruelty  clause",  was  added:  "Such  acts  of 
cruelty  may  consist  as  well  in  the  infliction  of  mental  suffering  as  of  bodily 
violence".  No  one  reasonably  can  deny  that  causing  mental  suffering 
amounts  to  cruelty,  but  under  this  clause  any  husband  or  wife  desiring  a 
separation  can  state  a  case  which  can  be  construed  into  mental  cruelty.  It 
is  the  clause  that  furnishes  the  new'spapers  with  stories  of  farcical  com- 
plaints, which  would  \x  ludicrous  were  they  not  really  so  serious.  Divorce 
is  the  capital  punishment  of  Love,  and  death  in  any  form  is  a  solemn  thing. 

The  common  use  of  the  "sentimental-cruelty  clause"  is  very  comparable 
to  what  would  follow  should  resentment  of  an  insult  by  a  blow  be  given 
full  and  specific  warrant  by  law.  We  all  know  that  there  may  be  an  insult 
so  gross  and  exasperating  that  no  jury  willingly  would  convict  the  person 
who  resented  it  with  a  blow.  But  it  would  never  do  to  put  into  the  form 
of  a  statute  that  "an  insult  shall  Justify  a  blow".  One  of  the  results  of 
this  would  be  that  any  person  seeking  an  excuse  for  a  fight  would  provoke 
the  insult,  to  follow  it  up  wdth  the  blow.  The  cases  in  which  such  a  law 
would  be  abused  would  vastly  outnumber  those  to  which  it  would  apply 
justly.  While  it  has  been  conceded  that  extreme  cruelty  may  be  inflicted 
upon  the  one  or  the  other  by  the  husband  or  the  wife,  by  the  use  of  insulting 
language  and  by  other  means  of  causing  menial  suffering  that  have  been 
alleged  to  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  sentimental-cruelty  clause,  it  has 
become  evident  that  such  instances  are  but  few  indeed  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  alleged  "extreme  cruelty"  had  been  tortured 
into  form  by  the  force  of  imagination  or  was  deliberately  fabricated;  and 
yet,  such  "grounds"  for  divorce  so  may  be  presented  as  to  predicate,  upon 
their  face,  the  inference  of  cruelty.  The  repeal  of  the  sentimental-cruelty 
clause  would  cut  out  probably  more  than  half  of  the  suits  for  divorce  for 
which  the  only  real  basis  of  action  is  the  mutual  desire  of  the  parties  to 
separate. 

Another  highly-important  subject  of  Colorado  legislation  is  that  of 
irrigation.  The  law  of  riparian  rights  in  our  State,  as  in  all  the  arid 
States  and  also  in  the  remaining  Territories,  necessarily  yields  to  what  is 
known  as  the  "doctrine  of  prior  appropriation",  and  is  therefore  radically 
and  essentially  different  from  the  common  law  concerning  water  rights. 

Our  first  law  relating  to  irrigation  was  enacted  in  the  autumn  of  1861 
by  our  First  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Eevised  Statutes  of  1868  contain 
a  short  chapter  under  the  same  heading;  and  ever  since  that  year,  session 
by  session  of  the  lawmaking  body,  the  subject  has  been  tested  by  legislation 
until  the  Irrigation  Chapter  in  the  last  revision  has  been  swollen  to  three 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  sections.  In  1879  there  was  enacted  a  law  that 
required  all  claimants  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes  to  come  into  Court, 
in  suits  brought  in  each  water-district,  to  settle  their  respective  priorities. 
A  similar  act,  of  1903,  required  the  adjudication  of  priorities  of  mining  and 
power  ditches. 

The  priorities  having  been  settled,  the  State  is  now  divided  into  five 
irrigation  divisions,  each  of  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  division 
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engineer ;  and  each  of  these  divisions  covers  a  portion  of  the  total  of  seventy 
water-districts.  The  direct  dut}'  of  overseeing  these  districts  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  water  therein,  according  to  the  decreed  priorities,  falls 
upon  a  water  commissioner,  one  of  which  is  appointed  for  each  district. 
The  division  engineer  has  general  supervision  of  the  acts  of  all  water  com- 
missioners in  his  district.  He  hears  and  determines  complaints  of  owners 
against  water  commissioners,  and  in  cases  in  which  an  owner  pleads  that 
a  commissioner  has  discriminated  against  him  the  division  engineer  has 
the  power  to  decide;  and  from  his  decision  either  party  to  the  case  has  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  State  Engineer,  who  has  general  supervision  over  all 
the  irrigation  matters  in  the  State. 

Among  the  Colorado  legislation  on  this  subject  that  has  proved  to  be 
of  exceptional  benefit  to  the  agricultural  industry  is  a  law  enacted  in  the 
year  1901,  and  which  authorizes  owners  of  land  in  any  district,  who  may 
desire  to  provide  for  the  irrigation  of  their  tracts,  to  organize,  under  certain 
provisions,  an  irrigation  district  to  which  the  act  gives  general  power  to 
purchase  and  to  construct  ditches,  canals,  and  reservoirs  to  be  used  as  means 
of  irrigating  the  lands  in  such  district.  It  allows  the  district  to  issue  bonds 
with  which  to  pay  for  water  rights  and  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
and  ditches.  Bonds  of  districts  that  have  been  organized  and  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  now  are  held  in  high  esteem  as  investments. 
This  method  of  enabling  farmers  to  cooperate  in  the  irrigation  of  their 
lands  has  not  only  developed  theretofore  barren  ground,  but  has  materially 
increased  the  value  of  many  farms  so  associated,  each  of  which  formerly 
had  been  dependent  on  its  own  small  ditch  for  a  supply  of  water. 

From  time  to  time,  the  State  has  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
construction  of  canals  and  reservoirs  that  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
counties  in  which  these  improvements  are  located.  The  great  irrigation 
project  by  which  waters  of  the  Gunnison  River  are  diverted  into  the  Un- 
eompahgre  Valley  by  means  of  a  tunnel  of  some  six  miles  in  length  through 
a  dividing  range,  and  which  recently  was  completed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, was  initiated  by  the  State,  under  a  law  enacted  in  1901.  Two  years 
later,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  transfer  of  the  unfinished  work  to  the 
Federal  Reclamation  Service. 

It  is  justly  affirmed  that  Colorado  was  the  first  State  to  solve  by  legis- 
lation the  problem  of  formulating  a  practical  and  systematic  plan  for  a  fair 
distribution  of  natural  water-supply  for  irrigation  and  for  use  in  mining 
among  the  many  and  varied  appropriators  thereof,  as  well  as  for  determining 
the  standing  of  rights  thereto  in  cases  of  disputes  between  claimants  to 
priority  therein. 

Our  legislation  on  the  subject  of  titles  to  and  transfer  of  real  estate  is 
based  upon  the  Common  Law  "deed  of  bargain  and  sale"  as  modified  by 
the  modern  law  of  notice  by  record  of  conveyance.  In  1903,  our  Legisla- 
ture, without  disturbing  these  methods,  also  authorized  the  use  of  the  Tor- 
rens  system  of  making  and  recording  transfers  of  real  estate,  and  which 
originated  in  Australia,  taking  its  name  from  that  of  its  inventor.  Sir 
Richard  E.  Torrens.  Resort  to  this  system  is  optional,  but  the  instances 
of  its  employment  in  the  State  have  been  few  in  number. 

In  a  special  session,  in  1894,  the  Legislature  modified  the  law  of 
attachment  and  foreclosure  by  allowing  nine  months  for  redemption  in 
cases  of  trust-deed  foreclosures;  and  in  1895  repealed  a  law  that  permitted 
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suits  on  notes  and  book  accounts  to  be  begun  by  attachment  without  any 
allegation  of  fraud  or  non-residence.  The  modification  of  the  one  and  the 
repeal  of  the  other  of  these  statutes  afforded  relief  from  legal  conditions 
that  had  proved  to  be  very  oppressive  to  the  debtor  class. 

In  the  Code  of  1877,  the  Colorado  Legislature  adopted  the  Laws  of 
Practice  that  originated  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1846,  and  which  have 
been,  with  various  changes,  taken  over  by  most  of  the  States  of  the  middle 
West  and  by  all  in  the  farther  West.  This  change  promised  to  do  away 
with  the  technicalities  of  the  Common  Law,  and  thereby  to  simplify  pro- 
cedure. It  abolished  the  distinctions  between  law  and  equity,  and  also  the 
divisions  of  the  Common  Law  forms  of  action — that  is  to  say,  it  abolished 
them  in  words.  But  it  could  not  wipe  out  facts.  While  the  Code  of  1877 
removed  mauv  time-worn  technicalities,  it  introduced  some  new  ones.  But 
distinctions  are  inherent  to  any  system  of  legal  procedure,  and  the  simplicity 
of  Code  pleading  vanishes  with  the  disappearance  of  simplicity  from  a 
case.  That  Code  was  an  innovation,  but  its  principles  are  here  to  abide 
with  us.  Perhaps  it  adapted  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  legal  profession  and 
to  the  rights  of  suitors  as  well  as  would  any  other  system.  Each  has  its 
lesions,  and  a  perfect  method  seems  to  be  beyond  physical  possibility. 

Ten  years  later,  the  Legislature  revised  the  entire  Code  of  1877  and 
made  a  great  improvement  in  it.  This  revision,  known  as  the  "Code  of 
1887",  remains,  with  slight  amendments,  the  Law  of  Practice  now  in  force 
in  Colorado.  It  does  not  contain  those  sections  of  the  California  Code  that 
require  the  Court  to  make  findings  of  fact  and  from  these  to  draw  conclu- 
sions of  law — a  practice  that  imposes  infinite  useless  labor  upon  both  attor- 
neys and  judges,  but  produces  no  better  result  than  that  of  the  definite 
judgment  of  the  Court  rendered  without  presenting  the  entire  line  of 
thought  that  led  up  to  determination  of  the  contention. 

An  annotated  Code  was  published  in  1884  by  James  H.  Dawson;  an- 
other, by  Frank  S.  Rice,  in  1890 ;  and  a  third,  by  the  Honorable  J.  Warner 
Mills,  in  189G.  The  latter  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  that  came  into 
general  use. 

There  are  many  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  Colorado  that  guard 
against  partisan  and  improvident  legislation;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  has  held  these  to  be  mandatory. 

Among  the  statutes  of  Colorado  there  are  but  few  that  are  unique,  or 
freakish  in  character.  The  body  of  the  State's  legislative  law  in  the  main 
is  such  as  exists  in  other  States  that  lay  in  the  same  latitudes,  and  have 
similar  climate,  population,  and  productions.  Legislation  formulates  and 
proclaims  laws,  and  courts  interpret  and  apply  them.  Where  faults  appear 
and  lapses  occur,  these  are  to  be  found,  not  so  frequently  in  the  laws  per  se, 
as  in  the  machinery  designed  to  execute  them.  The  greatest  hindrance  to  a 
more  effective  operation  of  the  latter  arises  from  the  system  of  an  elective 
judiciary. 

It  can  not  fairly  be  said  that  legislation  in  our  State  is  entitled  to  super- 
lative laudation  or  is  deserving  of  severe  condemnation.  Extremists  never 
have  had  the  upper  hand  in  directing  our  legislation,  and  but  few  measures 
radical  in  their  nature  have  been  given  the  form  of  law.  Among  the  legis- 
lation for  the  welfare  of  workingmen  is  an  enactment  which,  in  a  suit 
brought  by  an  employee  against  his  employer  to  recover  for  physical  injuries 
received  while  in  the  line  of  his  dnty,  bars  the  employer  from  pleading  in 
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his  defense  "contributory  negligence"  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff's  fellow- 
workmen  (E.  S.  Sections  2064,  2065).  The  law  is  right,  and  coidd  be  made 
further  to  serve  the  interests  of  exact  justice  by  an  amendment  declaring 
that  continuance  in  employment  after  a  danger  therein  had  become  known 
shall  not  operate  adversely  to  the  plaintiff  in  such  suits.  A  law  prescribing 
that  a  day"s  labor  for  miners  employed  underground,  and  also  for  men 
working  in  smelters,  shall  consist  of  eight  hours  of  service,  is  in  force. 
"Blacklisting"  by  employers  is  prohibited,  and,  upon  the  other  hand,  "boy- 
cotting" and  "picketing",  that  so  often  have  been  incidents  of  strikes,  are 
forbidden.  Legislation  on  the  subject  of  education  has  been  not  only  liberal, 
but  bountiful.  Eeligious  toleration  is  unqualified,  while  church  property 
is  exempted  from  taxation.  In  the  last  three  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
there  was  enacted  a  series  of  laws  establishing  and  otherwise  providing  for 
juvenile  courts,  thus  making  a  new  departure  in  the  treatment  of  young 
delinquents. 

Turning  aside  from  the  dry  chronology  of  tlie  law  of  a  single  common- 
wealth, it  is  a  pleasant  diversion  to  analyze  the  topic  of  legislation,  and  to 
observe  upon  its  history,  its  objects  and  its  limitations.  All  the  early 
codes  of  law  were  proclaimed  by  single  leaders,  such  as  Moses,  Solon  and 
Lycurgus.  But  the  idea  of  discussion  in  convention  and  the  final  counting 
of  votes  is  inseparable  from  our  conceptions  of  democratic  law-making. 
Law  is  "a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  a  superior  power",  as  Blaekstone  de- 
fines it,  even  when  it  is  the  fiat  of  a  despot,  if  that  despot  has  the  ability  to 
enforce  as  well  as  the  authority  to  proclaim  it.  Legislation  in  any  form 
must  pass  through  the  three  stages  of  proposition,  criticism,  and  acceptance ; 
and  when  emanating  from  an  absolute  monarch,  all  these  processes  are  but 
the  digestion  of  the  subject  in  his  mind.  But  according  to  the  formula 
of  American  legislation,  the  proposition  may  come  from  any  single  member 
of  the  lawmaking  body;  the  criticism  is  by  the  delegates  in  two  houses; 
and  the  acceptance  is  by  the  combined  act  of  a  majority  in  each  house  and 
the  executive. 

The  common  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  object  of  legislation :  that  is, 
it  seeks  to  add  to  their  contentment  and  to  their  enjoyment  of  life  by  estab- 
lishing just  rules  of  conduct  which  shall  be  observed  by  all;  or,  in  other 
words,  so  to  increase  the  aggregate  of  happiness  that  the  share  of  each  unit 
in  the  mass  of  population  shall  be  enlarged.  This  involves  the  protection  of 
the  individual  against  individual,  and  also  the  protection  of  the  individual 
from  the  oppression  of  the  State.  The  latter  has  been  the  more  difficult  to 
prevent.  Throughout  all  written  history  runs  the  story  of  constant  protest 
and  struggle  of  the  people  against  their  government,  whatever  its  form; 
and  to  an  extent  almost  as  great  under  the  republican  form  as  under  that 
of  a  monarchy.  As  the  records  of  criminal  courts  show  the  punishment 
of  the  recalcitrant  by  the  State,  so  history  tells  of  attacks  upon  the  rights 
and  liberty  of  the  individual  by  the  combined  force  known  as  "government". 
The  limitations  to  good  legislation  are  fixed  by  the  limits  of  the  legis- 
lators to  comprehend  that  which  would  be  salutary;  and,  when  things  are 
wanted,  to  separate  those  which,  if  given,  would  benefit,  from  those  from 
which  the  benefit  would  result  from  refusal  to  consider  them. 
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•  TERED  BY  OUR  COURTS. DEMONSTRATED  HIGH  CHARACTER  AND  ABILITY 

OF  THE  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  COLORADO. 

By  Wilbur  F.  Stone. 

The  judiciary  department  of  Colorado,  with  its  system  of  laws  and 
court  decisions,  grew  from  the  small  beginnings  in  the  ante-Territorial 
days.  A  detailed  history  of  its  origin  and  development  would  be  too 
lengthy  for  a  place  here,  and  therefore  only  an  abbreviated  sketch  will  be 
attempted. 

The  history  of  the  institution  of  the  American  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Colorado  by  the  Pike's  Peak  pioneers 
forms  a  most  interesting  chapter  of  American  annals,  since  it  stands  almost 
alone  as  an  example  of  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  self-government  by 
civilized  people — former  citizens  of  states,  but  suddenly  transplanted  far 
beyond  the  immediate  jurisdiction,  restraints  and  protection  of  the  laws 
and  authority  of  state  and  national  government. 

When  the  American  settlers  of  our  state  came  here  they  entered  into 
a  JSTo-Man's  land.  I'he  conditions  were  without  precedent,  for  the  ease  of 
the  preceding  settlement  of  Utah  by  the  ilormons,  as  well  as  the  occupa- 
tion of  California  by  American  gold-hunters,  differed  widely  from  that 
of  Colorado. 

Wlien  emigration  from  the  original  states  passed  over  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  flowed  into  the  Middle  West,  progress  and  settlement  crept 
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along  slowly — an  agrarian  outgrowth,  which  spread  in  a  manner  thai  may 
be  compared  with  the  extension  of  vegetation  as  seeds  dropped  from  the 
parent  stock  take  root  and  grow  in  advance  of  the  outer  rim  of  contiguous 
setting.  Those  frontier  settlers  were  always  Joined  to  the  government, 
laws,  rules  and  customs  of  the  older  homogeneous  communities,  linked  to 
them  by  comparatively  easy  means  of  intercourse,  by  various  common  in- 
terests, and  having  their  aid  and  protection.  Therefore,  such  pioneers  had 
but  little  need  of  original  creative  effort. 

Contrasted  with  such  conditions,  the  Pike's  Peak  region  was  known 
only  to  explorers,  and  to  trappers  and  traders  among  the  Indians — aside 
from  the  aborigines  themselves.  The  pioneer  invasion  of  this  far  western 
land — arid  in  climate  and  soil  and  high  in  altitude — by  our  first  real  set- 
tlers was  indiiced  only  by  gold,  the  thirst  for  which  had  been  sharpened 
by  what  had  come  to  pass  in  California  ten  years  before — a  thirst  of  man- 
kind that  reaches  back  through  human  history  into  ages  before  the  Greek 
Argonauts  set  sail  to  recover  the  Golden  Fleece. 

So  to  this  new  region  of  Pike's  Peak,  then  mapped  as  worthless  moun- 
tains, and  sejjarated  from  the  frontier  government  by  six  hundred  miles 
of  desert  plains,  our  pioneers  came,  not  creeping,  but  marching  in  quick- 
step armies,  transplanted,  set  down  where  the}'  had  to  begin  without  exist- 
ing law  and  government,  and  thus  left  to  their  own  volition  and  creative 
ability. 

Here,  then,  began  a  school  of  law-making  and  administration  in  which 
every  man  took  part,  not  for  the  government  and  obsen-ance  of  others, 
but  for  themselves,  and  moved  thereto  by  the  spirit  of  self-preservation. 
It  is  pertinent  to  note,  at  the  outset,  the  character  of  these  first  settlers; 
for  this  feature  has,  from  the  beginning  until  now,  remarkably  influenced 
the  liistory  of  Colorado  and  the  entire  far  west.  Unlike  the  population 
that  peopled  the  forested  and  luxuriant  grass-covered  region  of  the  older 
west,  and  which  consisted  almost  wholly  of  the  agricultural  class,  with  a 
sameness  of  manners,  customs,  ideas,  and  opinions  tending  to  narrowness 
and  lack  of  enterprise,  at  a  period  and  under  conditions  requiring  a  genera- 
tion to  produce  noticeable  changes  and  acquire  comforts,  the  pioneers  of 
this  New  West  exhibited  a  distinct  contrast.  Not  that  they  were  a  new 
breed  or  race;  they  were  a  selection.  They  were  of  the  same  kind  that 
had  rushed  to  the  golden  coast  of  California,  where,  within  two  years 
after  its  conquest,  and  without  going  through  the  preliminary  form  of 
a  territorial  government,  they  begot  a  full-fledged  State  of  the  Union  and 
began  outlining  a  new  map  of  American  Empire. 

An  old  prospector  once  described  the  "round-up"'  of  the  early  Pike's 
Peakers  as  composed  of  "Yankee  abolitionists,  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  Ohio 
Buckeyes,  Indiana  Hoosiers,  Illinois  Suckers,  Michiganders-,  Wisconsin 
Badgers,  Iowa  Hawke3'es,  Kentucky  Cocktail-Colonels,  Carolina  Corn- 
crackers,  Georgia  Goobergrabbers,  Alabama  Confederates,  Missouri  Mule- 
skinners,  and  a  large  contingent  of  Kansas  Red-legs."  But,  in  truth,  the 
Colorado  immigrants  of  the  first  ten  years  were,  like  those  of  California, 
of  a  very  different  type  from  the  first  settlers  of  a  purely  agricultural 
country.  They  were  intelligent,  many  of  them  well  educated,  and  all 
adventurous  and  enterprising. 

So  they  came  here,  from  the  East,  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South; 
sons  of  the  Puritans  from  the  hills  of  New  England  and  the  prairies  of 
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the  Groat  T-nkes  region  met  with  the  sons  of  the  Cavaliers  from  the  land 
of  the  palmetto  and  the  magnolia.  All 'these,  with  their  varied  nativity, 
lineage,  manners,  customs ;  social,  political  and  religious  beliefs— Christian, 
Jew,  and  Free-thinker — mingled  here,  where  all  were  free,  yet  interde- 
pendent iipon  each  other,  and  worked,  co-operated,  borrowed  and  lent,  put 
their  several  talents,  manners,  habits  and  mental  stores  into  a  community- 
pot  of  neighborly  good-will.  Out  of  this  mixture  of  enriched  amalgam 
each  took  his  common  share,  so  that  in  a  brief  time  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  Colorado,  like  those  of  California,  Arizona  and  Montana,  became  the 
most  closely  united,  most  tolerant,  liberal  and  cosmopolitan  population  in 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  and  while,  for  many  years,  a  class  of  stay- 
at-homes  in  the  east  were  sending  missionaries  and  school  teachers  out  to 
this  supposed  "wild  and  woolly  West,"'  upon  the  assumption  that  the  people 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  of  an  untamed,  untutored  and  lawless  sort 
— indigenous  to  this  region,  like  the  Indian,  the  coyote  and  the  prairie-dog, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  people  with  the  character  of  these  pioneers,  so  soon 
as  they  were  fairly  camped  in  this  wilderness  of  golden  mountains  and 
fertile  valleys,  set  about  to  establish  government,  schools  and  churches. 
Together  with  their  picks  and  shovels,  axes  and  plows,  guns  and  belt- 
knives,  they  had  brought  their  love  of  law,  of  the  free  school,  and  a  large 
majority  had  not  forgotten  to  bring  and  set  up  in  their  tents  and  cabins 
the  household  gods  of  their  old  family  hearthstones. 

The  people  of  each  mining  carnp,  embryo  town,  and  agricultural  set- 
tlement framed  their  own  simple  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  chose 
officers  to  administer  them;  each  community  being  an  independent  sov- 
ereignty— like  the  early  little  democracies  of  Greece — wherein  law  and  or- 
der prevailed  with  as  much  rule  and  stability  as  in  New  England — minus 
blue-law  intolerance. 

The  members  of  the  first  territorial  legislature  were  men  of  honest 
endeavor;  politics  was  not  then  an  element  of  legislation,  and  the  first 
statutory  laws  were  simple  and  such  as  were  deemed  necessary  for  the  time 
and  existing  conditions. 

The  court  practice  and  procedure  first  established  was  copied  chiefly 
from  the  Illinois  system,  being  a  modified  common  law  practice.  Many 
of  the  pioneer  lawyers  here  had  come  from  Illinois,  and  had  brought  with 
them  the  court  reports  of  that  state;  and  a  number  of  these  lawyers  were 
members  of  the  first  legislature.  After  the  territorial  organization  in 
1861,  three  or  four  years  elapsed  before  legislation  came  to  be  systematic- 
ally established  and  administered. 

Government  then  went  on  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  much  as  it  had 
during  the  ante-territorial  administration.  Only  necessary  laws  were  en- 
acted, and  having  been  formulated  by  earnest  men  they  were  honestly  made 
for  honest  purposes,  and  also  were  faithfully  administered. 

The  Judicial  System  of  the  courts  of  Colorado,  established  by  the 
Organic  Act  of  Congress,  approved  February  28,  1861,  was  typical  of  the 
system  that  has  prevailed — with  a  few  late  exceptions — for  more  than  half 
a  century  in  the  organization  of  all  the  western  Territories.  In  fact,  the 
entire  form  of  such  government  provided  by  Congress  was  practically 
identical  in  each  Territory. 

The  chief  judicial  department  consisted  of  three  judges;  an  attorney 
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who  usually  was  called  "i\.ttorney  Generar'  (the  title  "General"  attaching 
to  him  forever  afterward)  ;  and  a  Marshal.  Inferior  courts  were  jDrovided 
hy  Territorial  statutes.  Colorado's  first  Legislature  divided  the  Territory 
into  three  judicial  districts,  and  assigned  each  of  the  three  judges  to  one 
of  these  districts  for  the  holding  of  courts  at  times  and  places  designated 
by  the  legislative  act.  In  these  courts  the  judges  tried  all  cases,  civil  and 
criminal,  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  National  Government,  as  well  as 
those  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory.  These  tribunals  were  called  "Dis- 
trict Courts,"  of  the  First,  Second  and  the  Third  judicial  districts,  respec- 
tively; and  therein  all  the  United  States,  or  "Federal,"  cases  were  prose- 
cuted by  the  "Attorney  General,"  while  the  territorial  criminal  cases  were 
prosecuted  by  a  district  attorney,  elected  imder  Territorial  statute  within 
and  for  each  county  or  district. 

Beside  this  double  Federal  and  Territorial  jurisdiction,  these  judges 
had  another  and  superior  function ;  for  when,  at  stated  times,  they  con- 
vened at  the  Territorial  Capital,  the  united  body  constituted  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Territory,  with  apjjellate  jurisdiction  to  revise  cases  appealed 
thereto,  or  brought  up  on  writ  of  error  from  courts  of  the  several  districts. 
This  quite  anomalous  feature  of  the  appellate  character  of  the  Territorial 
court  required  the  judges,  in  effect^as  members  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
t(y  review  their  own  cases  tried  in  the  district  courts,  and  affirm  or  reverse 
their  nisi  pnws  decisions,  as  a  majority  of  two  of  the  trinity  in  turn  should 
determine.  It  may  be  presumed  that  no  tales  of  swapping  jack-knives 
were  told  out  of  school. 

A  history  of  courts  is  more  or  less  a  history  of  their  judges,  for  courts 
are  vcrv  much  what  the  judges  make  them.  A  court  is  not  a  mere  vehicle 
into  which  a  judge  steps,  is  carried  automatically,  and  steps  out  at  way 
stations,  like  a  passenger.  Every  court  takes  its  quality,  complexion  and 
character  from  its  presiding  judge,  and  its  efficiency,  effects  and  influences 
are  measured  by  the  structure  of  the  man,  and  not  by  the  machine. 

The  first  three  judges  appointed  to  serve  the  Territory  were  Benjamin 
F.  Hall,  Chief  Justice ;  Charles  Lee  Armour  and  S.  Newton  Pettis,  Associate 
Justices. 

Judge  Pettis  retired  soon  after  he  arrived  here.  He  came,  saw,  and 
was  conquered  by  his  disgust  of  the  "Wild  West,"  resigned  his  office,  and 
went  back  to  the  East  without  ever  having  sat  in  court  in  the  district  to 
which  ho  had  been  assigned.  Judge  Allen  A.  Bradford  was  appointed  his 
successor. 

Judge  Armour,  of  Maryland,  was  a  talented,  but  cranky,  many-sided 
and  tyrannical  person,  especially  when  on  the  bench.  Among  other  peculi- 
arities, he  required  every  one,  in  taking  an  oath,  to  swear  on  an  old,  musty 
Bible  and  kiss  the  begrimed  book,  regardless  of  the  labial  transfusion  of 
lurking  microbes.  He  became  so  unpopular  within  a  year  that,  after  peti- 
tion for  his  removal  had  proved  unavailing,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which 
then  held  sessions  annuallj-,  redistricted  the  Territory  (the  first  legislative 
gerrymander  in  Colorado)  and  assigned  Judge  Armour  to  a  specially 
created  Judicial  District  comprising  only  the  two  Mexican  counties  of 
Conejos  and  Costilla,  situated  beyond  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  and 
on  the  frontier  of  New  Mexico — far  from  the  madding  crowd  of  Ameri- 
can strife.     But,  with  sublime  defiance,  the  impassive  Judge  refused  to 
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visit  his  adobe  castles  in  jSTew  Spain  or  to  resign  his  office.  Stoically  ho 
smoked  his  cigar  on  the  veranda  of  his  boarding  house  up  at  Central 
Cit}-,  sipped  his  whiskey  toddies,  drew  his  salary,  and  held  out  his  terra 
as  became  a  gentleman  of  ample  if  not  elegant  leisure.  His  journey  there- 
after back  to  "My  Maryland"  was  unlamented  by  Pike's  Peak;  and  the 
Armour  exile-district  was  promptly  restored  to  the  Third,  or  Southern,  Dis- 
trict, to  which  Judge  Bradford  had  been  assigned. 

Chief  Justice  Hall  was  a  good  man,  an  experienced  lawyer,  of  amiable 
disposition  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  an  acceptable  judge  and  was 
highly  respected  by  the  bar.  He  served  only  about  two  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Stephen  H.  Harding,  of  Indiana,  who  had  lately  served  as 
governor  of  Utah. 

Colorado  had  its  quota  of  experience  with  "carpet-bag"  appointees  to 
office  in  the  early  years,  and  it  was  hard  to  get  complaints  to  the  ear  of 
the  Federal  Government,  for  the  Civil  War  was  raging  and  the  conditions 
resultant  from  it  engrossed  administrative  attention. 

Chief  Justice  Hall  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  H.  Harding,  who  had 
been  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  who  was  the  most  unsatis- 
factory occupant  of  the  Colorado  Bench  in  that  period.  His  venality, 
decisions  of  questionable  motive,  personal  immorality  and  general  unfit- 
ness became  so  odious  that  finally  the  bar  organized  what  would  in  this 
day  be  termed  a  "boycott."  Every  lawyer  having  a  case  in  court  when  a 
certain  term  opened  in  Denver  moved  a  continuance  in  each  case;  and,  if 
not  granted,  refused  to  try  them,  from  term  to  term.  This  went  on  until, 
one  day,  when  Harding  came  down  from  Central  City,  where,  on  the  last 
day  of  a  term,  he  had  rendered  an  iniquitous  jiidgment  in  a  mining  case, 
he  hitched  up  his  team  and  skipped  across  the  plains  eastward  to  Hoosier- 
dom  and  obscurity. 

Judge  Bradford  had  lived  in  the  Gregory  Gold-diggings  before  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  judge,  and  so  was  one  of  the  Pike's  Peak  people.  Ho 
was  assigned  to  the  Southern  District,  of  which  Pueblo  was  the  central 
point,  where  he  served  with  distinction,  and  afterward  was  elected  as  Ter- 
ritorial Delegate  to  Congress.  He  was  a  native  of  New  England,  having 
to  use  his  own  e.xpression,  "escaped  from  Maine"  when  young,  and  had 
thereafter  lived  on  the  western  frontier.  Judge  Bradford  was  a  most  re- 
markable man,  had  a  wonderful  memory,  an  upright  character,  was  kind 
and  just,  and  whose  eccentricities,  quaint  speech  and  grotesque  mannerisms 
were  proverbial  throughout  Colorado  during  his  long  and  honorable  life, 
which  closed  a  few  years  ago  at  his  home  in  Pueblo. 

Moses  Hallett,  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  bar  and  people,  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  to  succeed  Harding,  in  1866,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Pueblo  district,  in  which  he  succeeded  Bradford  as  District  Judge. 
He  came  to  Pike's  Peak  in  1860,  and  was  the  youngest  in  years  and  in 
the  legal  profession  of  all  the  early  judges  when  he  came  upon  the  bench, 
but  in  study  and  knowledge  of  law  he  had  come  to  be  accounted  the  equal 
of  any  member  of  the  Colorado  Bar,  and  the  superior  of  most.  Boyish 
in  appearance,  he  was  familiarly  called  "Moses"'  by  the  elder  lawyers,  and 
his  natural  modesty  in  manner  suggested  the  witty  and  genial  General 
Bowen  to  refer  to  him  as  "Moses,  the  Meek."  Judge  Hallett  was  retained, 
by  successive  appointments,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Territorial  Supreme 
Court  until  Colorado  was  admitted  to  statehood.     At  the  time  of  that 
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change  he  was  appointed  United  States  District  Judge  for  the  State,  wiiich 
position  he  held  until  he  retired  from  the  office,  in  the  year  1908,  at  the 
end  of  forty  years  of  continuous  judicial  service.  During  these  forty  years 
in  the  wilderness  of  law-genesis  and  evolution,  Moses  Hallett  may  be  said 
to  have  made  more  good  bench-law  than  any  other  judicial  lawgiver  who 
has  ever  graced  the  bench  of  Colorado. 

Judge  Hallett's  chief  characteristics  of  studious  industry,  retiring  and 
self-contained  nature,  great  dignity  of  manner  and  tenacity  of  opinion 
gave  to  his  personality  and  his  court  a  force  and  influence  which  made 
an  indelible  stamp  on  the  legal  profession  and  the  judiciary  of  the  period. 
New  legal  questions,  never  before  arising  for  legislative  or  judicial  discus- 
sion elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  sprang  up  here  concerning  water- 
rights  and  usages  in  irrigation,  mining,  and  the  public  domain.  Judge 
Hallett  was  the  first  to  declare  the  inapplicability  of  the  ancient  common 
law  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  to  the  waters  of  streams,  and  to  announce 
the  rule  of  water-rights  to  be  based  upon  prior  appropriation  by  one  seek- 
ing use  of  the  public  waters  for  necessary  or  beneficial  purposes ;  and  also 
that  a  settler,  for  the  irrigation  of  his  land,  even  though  held  under  pos- 
sessory right  merely  as  a  locator  upon  the  public  domain,  had  a  right  not 
only  to  divert  water  from  the  natural  streams,  but  to  convey  it  by  ditches 
or  flumes  constructed  through  the  lands  of  another  without  the  consent  of 
such  other.  This  doctrine  was  after  incorporated  into  tlie  constitution  of 
the  state,  and  has  come  to  be  the  prevailing  law  of  the  land  in  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  states  and  territories  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  west. 

Judge  Hallett  prepared  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Colorado  Supreme 
Court  Reports,  comprising  all  tlie  most  important  decisions  of  the  Territorial 
Court  down  to  Colorado's  admission  into  the  Union  and  to  the  consequent 
establishment  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  under  the  constitution. 

William  R.  Gorsline,  of  the  Gilpin  County  Bar,  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Harding  in  the  First  District,  in  1866,  soon  after  Judge  Hallett's 
first  appointment;  and  thus  giving  Colorado  a  majority  of  "Native  Sons" 
on  the  Territorial  Bench.  Judge  Gorsline  came  here  at  an  early  day  and 
settled  at  Central  City,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  lucrative  practice.  He 
had  been  a  Circuit  Judge  in  Wisconsin,  was  an  able  lawyer,  a  sound  judge 
and  a  pleasant,  lovable  gentleman.  He  died  l)cfore  the  expiration  of  his 
term. 

Judge  James  B.  Belford,  of  Pennsylvania  nativity,  came  to  the  bench 
here  in  1870,  became  a  permanent  resident,  and  after  his  judgeship,  as  the 
successor  of  Gorsline,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  distinction.  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  talent,  a 
fluent  public  speaker  and  an  accomplished  literary  writer.  A  man  of 
popular  manners,  and  with  sympathy  for  the  humble  rank  in  life — "the 
common  people" — no  one  was  better  known  over  the  whole  state  during 
his  entire  life  here  tlian  -Jim""  Belford.  He  died  a  few  years  ago,  missed, 
but  well  remembered  by  the  many. 

William  PI.  Gale,  of  Illinois,  served  a  very  short  time  before  resigning 
as  a  Territorial  Judge,  and  was  succeeded  by  Christian  S.  Eyster,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  latter  was  a  man  well  along  in  years  and  of  mediocre 
ability,  bat  upright  and  highly  respected. 

Evster  was  succeeded  in  the  Denver  district  by  Ebenezer  T.  Wells,  a 
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distinguished  member  of  the  Colorado  Bar.  Judge  Wells  came  to  Colorado 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  had  served  with  distinction  as 
a  staff  officer,  and  here  entered  into  an  active  law  practice.  He  compiled 
the  first  revision  of  the  Colorado  statutes,  a  most  carefully  prepared  and 
useful  work  for  the  legal  profession  and  the  State.  His  coming  upon 
the  bench  was  a  welcome  acquisition  to  the  judicial  department.  Judge 
Wells  was  a  trained  lawyer,  a  ripe  scholar,  a  man  of  prime  character,  a 
great  reader,  and  possessed  a  high  order  of  literary  taste  as  well  as  a  most 
retentive  memory.  Of  outward  gravity,  but  full  of  an  inward  sense  of 
humor  and  comradeship,  he  possessed  a  large,  healthy,  erect  physique,  was 
a  laboi'ious  office-worker,  and  it  used  to  be  said  that  he  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  who  could  "work  fourteen  hours  a  day  every  day  in  the 
year  and  thrive  on  it." 

Judge  Wells  served  his  term  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  bar  and 
the  public ;  and,  indeed,  the  four  years  embracing  his  administration  in 
the  Denver  district,  that  of  Belford  in  the  Central  City,  and  that  of  Judge 
Hallett  in  the  Pueblo  district — a  trio  of  brilliant  jurists — marked  the 
zenith  of  radiance  that  illuminated  the  last  years  of  the  Territorial  judici- 
ary. Judge  Wells  recently  retired  from  practice,  and  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  he  is  the  official  reporter  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

Amherst  W.  Stone  was  the  last  appointee  to  the  bench  of  the  Terri- 
torial court,  and  he  had  not  served  his  full  term  when  Colorado  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  and  the  State  judges  displaced  the  former  regime. 

From  the  organization  of  the  Territory  until  its  admission  as  a  State 
there  were  only  three  Chief  Justices:  Hall,  Harding  and  Hallett.  Hall 
presided  from  1861  to  1863;  Harding  to  1866:  and  Hallett— the  last  of 
the  alliterative  line — retained  the  position  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
Territorial  life. 

The  Associate  Justices  who  served  in  the  same  period  were  Charles 
Lee  Armour,  Allen  A.  Bradford,  Charles  F.  Holly,  William  H.  Gale, 
William  R.  Gorsline,  Christian  S.  Eyster,  James  B.  Belford,  Ebenezer  T. 
Wells  and  Amherst  W.  Stone. 

Judge  Holly  had  been  a  member  of  the  first  Territorial  Legislative 
Assembly,  served  efficiently  in  the  framing  of  the  first  laws,  and  won  suffi- 
cient popularity  to  secure  local  endorsement  for  his  appointment  to  the 
judgeship  of  the  Central  City  district,  which  then  was  vacant.  He  had  not 
been  long  on  the  bench,  however,  Ijefore  he  disclosed  a  surprising  lack  of 
integrity  and  surplus  of  immoral  habits  which  finally  reached  such  pro- 
portions as  to  scandalize  his  official  position,  and  which  culminated  in  his 
indictment  by  a  grand  jury  of  his  own  court  for  a  list  of  offenses  involving 
the  gravest  moral  turpitude.  He  immediately  resigned,  upon  advice  of  the 
bar,  the  indictment  was  dismissed,  and  he  left  the  country. 

Tlie  other  courts  of  the  Territory  were  Probate  Courts,  with  an  elec- 
tive judge  for  each  coimty,  of  limited  civil  jurisdiction  aside  from  juris- 
diction in  probate  cases,  and  administration  of  estates  concurrently  with 
the  District  Courts,  and  from  which  appeals  lay  to  the  District  and  Su- 
preme Courts.  There  were  also  precinct  Justices  of  the  Peace,  liaving  the 
ordinary  limited  statutory  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Other  than 
these  there  were  police  magistrates  for  towns  and  cities,  and  legislative 
authority  to  create  Criminal  Courts  in  cities  and  counties  of  prescribed 
population. 
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The  State  Constitution  was  framed  by  the  members  of  a  convention 
elected  for  the  purpose,  the  sessions  of  which  body  were  held  at  Denver 
during  the  winter  of  1875-1876,  under  the  provisions  of  the  enabling  act 
of  Congress  for  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State.  After  the  Con- 
stitution was  framed  and  adopted  by  the  convention  it  was  submitted  to 
the  people  for  approval  at  a  general  election,  and  the  result  being  almost 
unanimous  in  its  favor  the  instrument  was  then  forwarded  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States — Ulysses  S.  Grant — who,  upon  approving  the  same, 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  Colorado  to  be  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  This  proclamation  was  dated  August  1,  1876 — virtually  one  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States ; 
and  therefore  Colorado  came  to  have  the  titular,  distinctive  name  of  "The 
Centennial  State." 

The  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  were  elected  almost 
wholly  regardless  of  political  party  considerations,  as  was  eminently  proper, 
"and  the  body,  of  thirty-nine  members,  comprised  lawyers,  legislators  pub- 
licists, farmers,  and  other  men  of  representative  character  of  varied  voca- 
tions from  the  mining,  agricultural  and  urban  communities  of  the  Terri- 
tory. The  Constitution  as  framed  and  adopted  by  them  was  an  excellent 
one.  They  were  guided  by  consulting  copies  of  the  latest  constitutions  of 
most  of  the  States  in  the  Union,  sundry  provisions  of  which  they  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  Colorado,  which  differed  peculiarly  in  sev- 
eral respects — climatic,  industrial  and  geographical — from  those  in  the 
States  east  of  the  Great  Plains. 

The  original  Constitution  has  been  amended  in  many  of  its  provisions 
through  the  constantly  increasing  tendency  of  the  Legislature  to  remove 
the  barriers  of  the  fundamental  law  so  as  to  permit  desired  legislation. 
Some  of  these  amendments  were  indeed  necessary,  as  becomes  the  case 
under  all  constitutions  by  reason  of  growth  and  changed  conditions,  such 
as  increased  population,  diversity  of  business,  new  and  unforeseen  enter- 
prises, modes  of  living,  administration  of  local  government,  and  by  social 
metamorphoses.  Others  of  the  frequent  amendments  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  questionable  experimentation  rather  than  of  gen- 
eral necessity  and  permanent  benefit.  In  matters  of  revenue,  finance  and 
appropriations  especially,  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the  Constitution  have 
proved  a  salutary  bulwark  against  legislative  assault  upon  the  fiscal  de- 
partment, such  as  would,  without  constitutional  limitation  of  legislative 
authority,  have  bankrupted  the  State  long  before  now. 

Of  all  the  thirt)--nine  framers  of  the  Constitution  (whose  names  and 
constituencies  are  given  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  volume)  only  six 
weire  living  at  the  time  these  lines  were  written.  They  were  Casimero 
Barela,  of  Trinidad;  William  H.  Meyer,  of  San  Luis  de  Culebra;  John  S. 
Hough,  of  Lake  City;  Clarence  P.  Elder,  Ebenezer  T.  Wells  and  Wilbur 
P.  Stone — the  last  named  three  being  citizens  of  Denver.  Senor  Barela, 
a  gentleman  of  Spanish-Mexican  extraction,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing served  as  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State — for  the  most 
part  as  a  Senator — during  thirty  years,  without  interval.  Mr.  Wells  and 
Mr.  Stone  became  judges  of  the  State's  first  Supreme  Court. 

The  courts  of  Colorado,  as  provided  for  and  established  by  the  State's 
Constitution,  are  the  Supreme  Court,  District  Courts,  County  Courts, 
Courts  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Municipal  or  Police  Courts.    Authority 
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was  conferred  upon  the  General  Assembly  to  establish  such  other  courts 
as  might  be  deemed  necessary. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  .juiisdiction  only,  excepting  that  it 
may  exercise  original  Jurisdiction  in  the  issuance  of  extraordinary  writs, 
such  as  habeas  corpus,  injunction,  mandamus,  ne  exeat,  etc.,  concurrently 
with  the  District  Courts. 

The  District  Courts  have  original  Jurisdiction  in  all  cases  civil  and 
criminal,  with  appellate  Jurisdiction  as  to  cases  brought  up  thereto  from 
inferior  courts.  There  are  now  thirteen  Judicial  districts  in  the  state,  and 
in  the  more  populous  of  these  divisions  there  are  more  than  one  Judge  for 
the  same  district.  In  the  Denver  district,  comprising  the  consolidated 
"city  and  county  of  Denver"  solely,  there  are  iive  Judges  of  the  coiirt 
sitting  in  five  several  divisions,  in  one  of  which  all  the  criminal  cases 
are  tried,  each  of  the  Jiidges  in  turn  presiding  therein  for  a  given  period. 

The  County  Courts — one  in  each  county — took  the  place  of  the  County 
Courts  of  the  Territory,  which  were  termed  in  the  Organic  Act  "Probate 
Courts."  The  County  Courts  of  our  State  are  courts  of  record,  with  Juris- 
diction in  matters  of  probate  and  inheritance  of  estates,  as  well  as  limited 
Jurisdiction  in  most  of  other  civil  actions,  concurrently  with  the  District 
Courts,  and  from  which  appeals  lie  to  the  District  and  Supreme  Courts. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  have  the  ordinary  Jurisdiction  of  such  magistrates 
in  other  states,  with  appeals  therefrom  to  the  County  and  District  Courts. 

The  Constitution  fixed  the  number  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  three,  and  the  length  of  a  single  full  term  of  office  at  nine  years.  But 
in  the  case  of  those  first  elected  upon  the  organization  of  the  State  the 
three  were  to  draw  lots  respectively  for  the  short  term  of  three  years,  the 
middle  term  of  six  years,  and  the  full  term  of  nine,  so  that  a  new  Judge 
should  come  upon  the  bench  every  three  years.  It  also  provided  that  the 
Judge  thus  assigned  to  the  shortest  term  should  preside  as  Chief  Justice  to 
the  end  of  his  term,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

The  three  Supreme  Judges  kept  up  with  the  cases  docketed  very  well 
for  nearly  ten  years,  and  until  the  number  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Court  became  overburdened.  To  relieve  these  congested  conditions 
a  "Commission"  of  three  members  was  formed  to  aid  in  the  Judicial  work; 
but  this,  however,  failed  in  the  accomplishment  expected  and  was  discon- 
tinued. 

After  other  experiments  had  been  tried,  an  appellate  court — the  Court 
of  Appeals — was  created  to  divide  the  labor,  and  which  aided  materially 
for  several  years.  However,  it  was  then  deemed  best  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  therefore,  after  the  adoption  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  for  the  purpose,  that  Court  was,  in  1905,  en- 
larged to  seven  members,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  discontinued.  But 
since  that  time  the  business  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  so  increased  that 
the  Eighteenth  General  Assembly  (of  1911)  found  it  necessarj^  to  re-create 
an  Appellate  Court  of  four  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  duration  of  this  tribunal  is  limited  to  four  years,  and  its  work  is  to  be 
the  decision  of  cases  already  docketed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the 
expectation  that  it  will  enable  the  latter  to  "catch  up,"  and  possibly  "keep 
up"  thereafter — a  consummation  ardently  hoped  for  by  the  bar,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  the  entire  State. 
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Aside  from,  but  yet  along  with  the  State  courts,  are  the  tJnited  States 
coui-ts — the  District  Court  for  Colorado,  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  districts  embracing  the  State.  The  United  States  District  Court 
is  crowded  the  year  through  with  business  arising  within  the  State,  so  that 
the  judges  of  Wyoming  and  Utah  frequently  are  called  in  to  aid  in  its 
disposal.  Rut,  as  the  writer  is  dealing  only  with  the  State  Judiciary,  this 
is  not  the  jAaee  to  review  or  consider  the  work  of  these  important  Federal 
tribunals  of  administration  of  justice  so  essential  to  our  government. 

It  has  always  been  a  prevailing  belief  of  the  bar,  as  well  as  of  the 
conservative  class  of  laymen,  that  the  judiciary  should  be  entirely  divorced 
from  party  politics.  Under  our  elective  system  of  choosing  judges  of 
State  courts  it  is  difficult  entirely  to  eradicate  political  tincture  from  the 
complexion  of  all  courts.  Many  of  the  ablest  lawyers  who  are  put  upon  the 
bench  have  previously  been  active  in  politics  in  their  communities,  and  if 
any  of  such  lawyers  be  nominated  for  the  office  of  judge  by  a  political 
party,  it  is  presumed  by  the  average  voter  of  that  party's  ticket  that  the 
nominee  "belongs"  to  the  party  and  was  chosen  with  that  as  one  of  the 
chief  reasons.  Hence  it  is  not  easy  for  such  a  lawyer,  when  he  assumes 
the  robe  of  judicial  office,  suddenly  to  divest  himself  of  his  former  ac- 
customed political  garments.  Yet  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so,  at  least  during 
his  incumbency  of  such  office,  for  nothing  is  more  deplorable,  more  viola- 
tive of  the  ethics  of  the  legal  profession,  or  more  discordant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  administration  of  justice,  than  that  a  judge  carry  party  politics 
to  the  bench  and  manifest  it  therefrom  by  participating  in  party  caucuses 
and  conventions  while  in  office.  He  may  intend  no  wrong,  nor  be  conscious 
of  bias  and  partiality  influencing  his  jadgment,  but  when  litigants,  their 
attorneys,  and  the  observant  public  see  the  oiitward  "signs"  they  judge 
thereby. 

The  Judiciarj'  Committee  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  State  reported  to  the  body  a  provision  that  all  judges  should 
be  chosen  at  special  elections  Iield  for  that  purpose  only,  and  to  be  at  a 
time  different  than  that  of  elections  for  political  and  other  officials.  This 
provision  was  adopted  with  little  or  no  opposition,  but  after  the  articles 
of  the  Constitution  has  been  agreed  to  seriaiim.  a  Revision  Committee  was 
appointed  to  go  over  the  wliole  instrument  carefully  and  report  any  changes 
deemed  necessarv  or  expedient.  This  committee,  after  due  consideration, 
recommended  that  the  provision  for  special  judicial  elections  be  omitted, 
for  the  sole  reason  that,  since  the  ratificatiou  of  the  Constitution  would 
require  a  general  election,  and  the  election  of  State  officers  (other  than 
judges)  thereafter  in  that  year,  and  then  the  election  of  a  member  of 
Congress  (a  third  election),  the  jjroposed  judicial  election  would  make 
four  general  elections,  a  short  time  apart,  in  that  year;  and  the  committee 
feared  that  the  great  expense  of  all  these  elections  might  be  used  as  a 
club  by  the  opponents  of  Statehood  to  frighten  the  people  of  the  Territory 
into  rejecting  the  Constitution  at  the  polls.  The  convention  agreed  with 
this  view,  and  so  the  sepai'ate  judicial  election  measiire  was  "cut  out." 
As  it  resulted,  however,  the  Constitution  was  ratified  almost  \nianimously, 
causing  the  members  of  the  convention  not  only  to  rejoice  at  the  approval 
of  their  work,  but  to  regret  deeply  that  the  art  of  prophecy  had  been  lost 
80  long  ago  as  the  dispersion  of  Israel.  .  . 
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An  ocenrrenco  that  happened  soon  afterward  may  be  noted  as  pertinent 
to  this  divisi.on  of  my  subject.  At  the  first  election  for  State  officers,  after 
the  proclamation  of  admission  had  been  promulgated,  candidates  for  all 
offices — executive,  legislative,  and  judicial — were  nominated  by  the  two 
parties,  as  there  was  a  general  desire  to  ascertain  which  of  the  political 
organizations  was  in  the  majority  at  that  time.  The  resvilt  was  the  elec- 
tion of  the  whole  Republican  State  Ticket.  Of  the  three  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  elected— E.  T.  AVells,  Samuel  H.  Elbert  and  Henry  C. 
Thatcher — Judge  Wells  had  been  an  umvilling  candidate,  persuaded  to  go 
onto  the  ticket  to  give  it  the  strength  of  his  popularity,  and  also  because 
he  was  the  only  candidate  for  that  office  on  either  ticket  who  had  ever 
held  a  judicial  office,  he  having  previously  served  a  term  as  Judge  of  the 
Territorial  Supreme  Court.  But  he  had  no  further  desire  for  the  bench 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  lucrative  practice  at  the  bar. 

Hence,  as  soon  as  the  members  of  the  vSupreme  Court  had  met  and 
organized.  Judge  Wells  .sent  his  resignation  to  the  Governor;  and  as  he 
had  drawn  the  long  term  and  another  election  was  near  at  hand,  the  Gov- 
ernor did  not  make  an  appointment  for  the  short  interval,  but  left  the 
choice  to  the  ensuing  election.  Thereupon  the  leading  members  of  the 
bar  discussed  the  question  of  taking  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and 
having  found  a  majority  of  the  bar  favorably  inclined  and  the  Central 
Committees  of  both  political  parties  agreeing  thereto,  a  convention  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  State  was  called,  and  which  met  at  Colorado  Springs.  Al- 
though a  majority  of  the  lawyers  present  at  the  convention  were  Repub- 
licans, their  action  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Wilbur  F.  Stone,  who 
had  been  a  candidate  for  the  same  office  on  the  Democratic  Ticket  at  the 
previous  State  election.  The  nominee  was  elected,  with  no  opposing  votes, 
and  served  out  the  term,  which  ended  in  1886.  The  Central  Law  Journal, 
of  St.  Louis^  in  commenting  editorially  upon  this  innovation  in  choosing 
a  judge  for  the  highest  court  of  the  State,  commended  it  as  a  non-political 
example  that  deserved  to  be  followed  throughout  the  country.  But  the 
precedent  ended  with  its  making,  for  the  politicians  took  care  that  it  was 
never  repeated. 

The  Colorado  Bar,  acting  through  its  State  and  local  associations,  has 
e-xercLsed  a  potent  influence  in  filling  the  bench,  and  it  can  be  said  truth- 
fully that,  as  a  rule,  the  judges  of  all  the  higher  courts  of  the  State  have 
been  men  of  ability  and  efficiency,  learned  in  the  law  and  impartial  in 
decision,  and  that  no  case  is  remembered  since  statehood  began  in  which 
a  judge  in  office  brought  disgrace  upon  either  the  bench  or  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 

The  Bar  of  Colorado,  during  its  whole  history,  has  been  notable  for 
ability,  and  for  the  influence  it  has  exerted  in  the  formation  and  adminis- 
tration of  law  and  government.  The  pioneer  lawyers,  beginning  with  the 
gold-diggers  of  the  pre-Territorial  days,  comprised  a  mtmber  of  men  whose 
talent,  legal  learning  and  brilliance  of  mind  have  rarely  been  equalled  and 
never  excelled  since  the  early  Territorial  period.  Of  the  pioneer  bar  and 
judiciary.  Judge  Moses  Hallett,  in  consideration  of  his  continuous  service 
of  forty  years  on  the  bench,  may  be  rightfully  said  to  stand  at  the  head 
as  a  jurist.  His  labors  have  marked  out  a  distinct  trail — amidst  all  the 
changing  conditions  of  nearly  half  a  centurv — throughout  the  entire  field 
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of  jurisprudence  embraced  by  the  Territorial,  State  and  Federal  courts  of 
Colorado. 

Others  of  the  more  noted  of  the  pioneer  bar  also  deserve  special  men- 
tion : 

General  Leavitt  L.  Bowen  had  been  attorne}^  general  of  Xebraska. 
He  was  learned  in  constitutional  law,  a  forcible  speaker,  of  overflowing 
wit,  genial  humor,  and  was  a  general  favorite. 

Hiram  P.  Bennet  had  been  Speaker  of  the  Xebraska  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  was  the  first  Colorado  Delegate  to  Congress  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Territory.  A  persuasive  speaker  and  an  iipright  man, 
Judge  Bennet  is  one  of  the  only  three  now  living  (Judges  Hallett  and 
Stone  being  the  others)  who  were  of  the  practicing  lawyers  in  the  Pike's 
Peak  country  before  the  Territorial  organization. 

Henry  M.  Teller,  whose  name  is  a  household  world  in  Colorado,  came 
here  soon  after  the  Territory  was  organized.  He  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  bar  until  the  Territory  became  a  State,  when  he  was  chosen  to  be  one 
of  our  first  two  United  States  Senators,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for 
nearly  thirty  A'ears  continuously,  excepting  the  period  in  which  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  administration  of  President  Arthur. 
In  the  forum  of  the  State  and  the  Federal  courts  and  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Mr.  Teller's  fame  as  a  lawyer  is  national  in  extent. 

J.  Bright  Smith,  a  Pennsylvanian,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  law- 
yers of  the  early  days.  He  returned  to  Pennsylvania  after  six  or  seven 
years  of  residence  in  Denver.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  and  a  born 
lawyer. 

His  brother,  Ed.  L.  Smith,  came  here  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
in  which  he  had  served  as  an  officer;  and  as  a  practitioner  was  the  equal 
of  his  elder  brother  m  legal  talent. 

Willard  Teller,  brother  of  the  Senator,  was,  until  his  death  a  few 
years  ago,  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar  of  the  State. 

James  M.  Cavanaugh  cast  his  fortunes  with  Colorado  in  the  early 
'60s,  coming  from  Minnesota,  which  State  he  had  represented  in  Con- 
gress. He  was  a  fluent  and  eloquent  public  speaker,  and,  as  "the  silver- 
tongued  Irish  orator,'"'  was  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous figures  of  the  early  bar. 

George  W.  Purkins,  a  son  of  Virginia,  was  a  talented  lawyer,  and 
the  most  scholarly  and  polished  in  manners  of  all  the  lirilliant  men  who 
graced  the  bar  in  its  earlier  years.  ]\Iild  mannered,  soft  voiced,  gracious, 
and  eloquent  in  speech  of  elegant  diction,  amiable  in  disposition,  he  was 
a  contrast  to  the  i-ude  conditions  of  life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  that 
day.  His  short  and  impromptu  address  at  the  burial  services  of  General 
Leavitt  L.  Bowen  was  the  most  touching  and  eloquent  passage  of  extem- 
poraneous funeral  oratory  that  was  ever  heard  here  as  a  tribute  to  the 
dead. 

William  S.  Rockwell,  a  former  Wisconsin  judge;  his  brother,  Lewis  C. 
Rockwell ;  Gilbert  B.  Reed ;  Harley  B.  ilorse ;  Alvin  Marsh ;  D.  D.  Bclden 
and  Clinton  Reed  (the  latter  being  still  among  the  living)  were  of  the 
old  Central  City  Bar.  Hugh  Butler,  one  of  the  most  distinguised  of  the 
early  practitioners  and  an  able  member  of  the  Territory's  Legislative  As- 
sembly, is  yet  living  and  in  practice.     W.  C.  Kingslej',  one  of  the  well- 
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known  and  able  members  of  the  old-time  Bar,  and  sometime  Judge  of  the 
Territorial  Probate  Court  of  Denver,  still  is  living  in  our  capital  city  and 
in  active  practice,  wearing  his  pleasant,  youthful,  and  little-changed  coun- 
tenance, in  striking  contrast  to  his  silver-white  hair. 

Alfred  Sayre,  a  pioneer,  was  for  many  years  one  of  our  ablest  coun- 
sellors. George  F.  Crocker,  who  had  held  the  office  of  City  Attorney  of 
Chicago  previous  to  his  coming  here  in  1860,  was  another  of  our  brilliant 
lawyers.  Vincent  D.  Markham,  of  Virginia,  and  his  partner,  George  W. 
Miller,  of  Jlissouri,  were  leading  lawyers.  Amos  Steck,  John  Q.  Charles, 
Lewis  B.  France,  Hamilton  R.  Hunt  and  Charles  W.  Wright  were  of  the 
Denver  Bar.  Charles  Post  and  Robert  S.  Morrison,  the  latter  being  the 
author  of  Morrison's  Mining  Laiv,  were  of  the  Georgetown  Bar.  Thomas 
M.  Patterson,  Charles  S.  Thomas  and  Charles  J.  Hughes,  three  famous 
lawyers,  came  here  after  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Thomas  became  Governor  of 
the  State  a  little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  and  still  is  in  active  practice. 
Both  Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Hughes  became  United  States  Senators — the 
latter  dying  recently  while  in  the  midst  of  his  term  of  service.  General 
Bela  M.  Hiighes,  uncle  of  the  late  Senator  Hughes,  also  was  one  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Territorial  Bar.  General  Samuel  E.  Browne 
was  the  first  United  States  Attorney  of  the  Territory  who  served  as  such, 
and  was  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  genial  characters  in  the  ranks 
of  the  profession.  Samuel  H.  Elbert  came  to  Denver  in  1862  as  Secretary 
of  the  Territory,  and  afterward  was  its  Governor.  He  practiced  law,  and, 
as  I  have  mentioned  above,  was  one  of  the  first  three  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State. 

In  southern  Colorado,  George  A.  Hinsdale,  Wilbur  F.  Stone,  Henry 
C.  Thatcher,  George  Q.  Richmond,  Charles  E.  Gast  and  John  M.  Waldron 
were  leading  lawyers  of  the  early  Pueblo  Bar.  Stone  and  Hinsdale  or- 
ganized the  "People's  Court"  in  southern  Colorado,  at  Canon  City,  in  1860, 
and  also  practiced  in  the  "Miners'  Courts,"  before  the  Territorial  organiza- 
tion. Hinsdale  was  a  New  Englander  by  birth,  a  gi-aduate  of  Michigan 
University,  a  strong  lawyer,  and  a  Democratic  politician.  After  his  death, 
Hinsdale  county  was  named  in  his  honor  by  our  Legislature,  and  the  Hins- 
dale public  school  in  the  city  of  Pueblo,  where  he  died,  also  perpetuates  his 
memory.  Stone  and  Thatcher,  both  collegians,  were  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  from  Pueblo  County;  and  also  were  members  first 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  Afterward,  Judge  Stone  was  one  of  the  five 
justices  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  Land  Claims, 
and  served  upon  its  bench  during  the  thirteen  years  of  the  tribunal's 
existence. 

At  Trinidad,  Albert  W.  Archibald  and  E.  J.  Hubbard  were  the 
pioneers.  General  Spence  ^I.  Baird,  William  G.  Blackwood  and  Caldwell 
Yeaman  were  the  most  noted  lawyers  of  that  bar  on  the  southern  frontier. 
Baird  had  been  Attorney  General  of  T^xas  when  it  was  an  independent 
republic,  before  annexation  to  the  United  States.  He  had  also  been  an 
officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  was  a  great  lawyer,  an  eloquent  speaker, 
using  Spanish  as  fluently  as  English.  He  was  a  remarkable  man  in  all 
respects,  and  of  a  most  upright  and  noble  character.  Blackwood,  a  Ken- 
tuckian.  had  been  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico.  Aside 
from  his  legal  attainments,  he  possessed  a  mind  of  rare  versatility;  was 
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a   musician,   a    poet,  a   literary   scholar,   and   was   a   graceful   writer   and 
speaker. 

The  leading  lawyers  in  the  "San  Juan  Country"  of  Colorado's  South- 
west were  Adair  AViJson,  John  G.  Taylor  (a  "silver-tongaied  orator")  and 
Tom  Bowen.  The  latter  was  a  unique  character.  He  came  here  without 
a  dollar,  worked  his  passage  with  a  wagon  freight-train  over  the  moun- 
tains into  the  golden  San  Juan,  began  practice  without  a  law  book,  at- 
tended courts  on  the  back  of  a  borrowed  mule,  became  judge  of  the  District 
Court,  and  after  Statehood  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  a 
fractional  terra. 

Thomas  ilacon,  of  the  Pueblo  or  Southern  District,  and  a  pioneer  of 
Canon  City,  had  renown  as  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  successful  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  He  was  famed  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  and  also  was 
one  of  the  judges  of  our  first  Court  of  Appeals.  In  later  years  he  removed 
to  Denver,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  civil  practice  until  his  death, 
a  few  years  since. 

George  Q.  Richmond,  of  the  old  Pueblo  Bar,  is  among  the  living,  and 
in  active  practice  in  Denver.  He  was  President  Judge  of  the  first  Court 
of  Appeals,  which  as  I  have  stated  on  a  preceding  page,  succeeded  the 
Supreme  Court  commission;  the  latter  once  having  been  an  adjunct  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

John  M.  Waldron  grew  from  boyhood  in  Colorado  and  began  his  legal 
practice  in  Pueblo,  where  he  developed  into  a  leader  with  an  extensive 
practice.  He  removed  to  Denver,  and  soon  earned  not  only  wealth,  but 
fame  as  one  of  the  ablest  expounders  of  constitutional  law  in  the  State. 
He  retired  from  practice  in  1910  to  enjoy  the  rest  and  ease  of  pecuniary 
independence. 

Edward  Oliver  Wolcott,  a  scion  of  the  old  colonial  family  of  Wol- 
cotts  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  came  to  Colorado  in  1873.  He 
became  District  Attorney  of  the  First  Judicial  District;  a  State  Senator, 
general  attorney  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railway  Company;  the 
leader  of  the  Republican  Party;  and  closed  his  distinguished  career  as  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Colorado.  He  was  a  skillful  lawyer,  an 
adroit  politician,  having  a  remarkable  personality  and  a  wonderful  faculty 
for  leadership.  He  was  a  ready  speaker,  with  a  gift  of  oratory  the  chief 
excellence  of  which  consisted  in  naturalness  of  speech  and  voice  and  a 
total  absence  of  all  affectation  in  style  and  mannerism ;  and  in  these  respects 
he  had  no  equal  in  the  State. 

During  the  Territorial  period  the  Third  Judicial  District  included  all 
the  southern  half  of  Colorado,  from  the  "Divide"  to  the  line  of  New 
Mexico,  and  from  the  western  boundary  of  Kansas  to  the  Utah  line. 
Courts  were  held  at  Colorado  City,  Colorado  Springs,  Canon  City,  Pueblo, 
Las  Animas,  Walsenburg,  Trindad,  and  at  the  Mexican  villages  of  San 
Luis  de  Culebra  and  Conejos,  over  the  mountains  in  the  San  Luis  or 
Rio  Grande  Valley ;  and  later,  at  Del  Norte  and  Silverton  in  the  San  Juan 
country.  There  were  but  two  judges  for  that  district  during  all  the  Ter- 
ritorial years— from  1861  to  1870.  The  first  judge  was  Allen  A.  Bradford; 
the  other  was  Moses  Hallett. 

Over  this  vast  region,  sparsely  settled,  and  larger  in  area  than  an 
average  State  in  the  Middle  West,  the  lawyers  with  the  judges  and  other 
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officials,  witnesses,  litigants,  Spanish  interpreters,  and  often  prisoners  and 
their  guards,  used  to  travel  from  court  to  court — which  sometimes  were 
a  hundred  miles  apart — in  a  motley  caravan  of  wagons,  ambulances, 
primitive  buggies,  with  some  on  horseback  and  others  on  muleback;  across 
dusty  sagebrush-and-cactus  plains  and  over  the  rocky  roads  and  trails  of 
mountain  ranges;  fording  rivers,  in  heat,  snow,  wind  and  sand-storms; 
camping  at  night  where  there  was  "woOd-water-and-grass" ;  fishing  trout 
in  the  mountain  streams,  and  occasionally  shooting  an  antelope;  cooking 
their  own  "grub,"  smoking  their  pipes  around  the  camp-fire,  swapping 
stories,  singing  songs,  sleeping  in  their  blankets  on  the  ground,  holding 
courts  in  rude  adobe-walled,  mud-roofed  and  dirt-floored  buildings;  the 
Judge  seated  on  a  soap-box  covered  with  a  sheepskin,  with  a  larger  box 
in  front  of  His  Honor  for  a  desk;  the  lawyers  sitting  on  boards  laid  across 
boxes  or  log  "chunks,"  while  the  "audience"  sat  or  squatted  on  the  dirt 
floor  and  leaned  against  mud-plastered  walls. 

The  amusement  at  night — in  the  Mexican  pueblos — consisted  of 
"bailes"  or  fandangos — gotten  up  in  special  honor  of  the  Court — where 
all  the  caballeros,  senoras  and  senoritas  of  the  vicinity  would  gather,  and 
where  everybody  danced  with  everybody  else  without  the  formality  of  an 
introduction,  the  only  etiquette  that  was  strictly  observed  being  that  the 
male  dancer,  at  the  end  of  each  set,  led  his  lady  partner  to  a  bar  or  counter 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  ball-room  and  .there  treated  her  to  dulces  (candy) 
and  a  glass  of  vino  del  pais  (native  wine  of  the  country). 

Through  all  this  round  of  experience  the  pioneer  bench  and  bar  of 
Colorado's  old  Third  District,  with  its  mixture  of  half-Spanish  popula- 
tion, had  more  variety  and  fun,  legal  and  unlegal,  than  has  ever  been 
known  in  these  later  and  effeminate  days  of  railroads,  automobiles,  cities 
.and  luxurious  court  houses. 

The  lawyers  mentioned  by  name  herein  constituted  a  part  only  of 
the  early  bar,  which  numbered  one  hundred,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  Ter- 
ritory at  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years,  scarcely  a  score  of  whom  now  are 
living. 

Since  Colorado's  admission  into  the  Union  an  anny  of  lawyers  have 
populated  the  State,  many  coming  in  from  other  States,  while  the  law 
schools  of  two  Colorado  universities  annually  contribute  a  hundred  or  more 
to  the  number,  until  at  present  the  total  is  estimated  to  reach  nearly  two 
thousand,  of  which  the  city  of  Denver  contains  about  six  hundred. 

All  lawyers  ,  entitled  to  practice  in  the  State  must  be  licensed  and 
enrolled  by  the  Supreme  Court;  and  this  has  been  the  law  ever  since  the 
organization  of  Colorado  Territory. 

The  Colorado  State  Bar  Association  is  composed  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  and  exercises  a  potent  influence  in  keeping  the 
bar  and  its  practice  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  and  the 
ethics  of  conduct  and  character.  The  Association  meets  annually,  at 
such  central  cities  in  the  State  as  may  be  designated  from  one  session  to 
another  by  the  organization. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  great  aim,  which  should  be  the  chief  object 
of  Bar  Associations  throughout  our  country,  may  in  time  be  successfully 
consummated ;  and  that  is  the  sure  preservation  of  the  Judicial  department 
of  government  from  the  taint  and  baneful  influences  of  party  politics. 
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The  unreasonable  severance  of  the  interests  of  so-called  "Capital" 
and  "Labor" — arraj-ing  each  against  the  other  as  class  enemies  instead  of 
inherent  allies  for  a  common  end — impels  the  extremists  and  the  un- 
scrupulous leaders  on  both  sides  of  this  growing  and  world-wide  con- 
troversy to  resort  to  political  organization,  general  and  local,  as  a  means 
of  aid  in.  the  struggle  for  dominance,  resulting  in  besiegement  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments  in  turn  or  all  together, 
so  as  to  menace  the  stability  and  integrity  of  the  government  and  also  the 
peace  and  cohesion  of  society;  and  if  the  courts — whose  function  it  is  to 
■  determine  tlie  respective  rights  of  citizens  in  all  civil  controversies  accord- 
ing to  strict  justice  regardless  of  station,  class,  or  political  influences — 
forget  or  fail  to  keep  the  forum  of  Justice  aloof  and  clean  from  all  such 
extraneous  influences  and  considerations,  holding  the  scales  of  exact  jus- 
tice with  a  firm  and  untainted  hand,  then  will  the  last  refuge  of  the  people 
be  broken  down,  divested  of  confidence  and  respect,  and  become  an  object 
of  scorn  and  derision. 

As  a  means  of  remedying  the  defects  of  frequent  changes  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  ministers  of  the  law  in  our  higher  courts,  it  is  submitted 
that  if  the  term  of  office  of  the  Judges  of  our  Supreme  Court  were  to  be 
fixed  at  twenty  years,  with  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars  yearly  to  each 
of  them,  that  Bench  of  last  resort  in  litigation  would  be  occupied  by 
lawyers  and  jurists  of  the  most  exalted  eminence  in  the  profession;  men 
of  mature  years,  of  profound  legal  knowledge  and  thorough  training; 
men  of  character  so  high  and  decision  so  firm  that  the  court  would  be 
clothed  with  greater  efficiency,  confidence  and  dignity,  and  that  branch  of 
our  triune  government  would  be,  beyond  all  questions,  a  Temple  of  Justice. 

Colorado  being  one  of  the  States  of  the  "Xew  West"  offered  from  its 
first  organization  a  fitting  field  for  new  law,  as  well  as  for  new  adapta- 
tions of  the  old ;  and  new  conditions  rapidly  succeeding,  law  and  its  prac- 
tice and  administration,  as  well  as  statutory  enactments,  have  undergone 
many  changes.  jSTotwithstanding  that  Blackstone  in  his  day  declared  Law 
to  be  "the  perfection  of  human  reason,"'  infallibility  never  has  been  claimed 
for  it;  nor  is  infallibility  an  attribute  of  human  law  any  more  than  it  is 
of  Medicine  or  dogmatic  Theology.  Hence,  under  the  expounding  and 
application  of  it  by  our  courts,  as  well  as  by  legislation.  Law  has  becomt 
subject  to  the  universal  law  of  evolution ;  and  our  courts  have  sifted  wisely, 
sorting  the  old,  rejecting  here,  adapting  and  adopting  there,  disregarding 
cumbersome  technicalities,  choosing  the  essential  and  the  good  and  de- 
sirable material  for  new  conditions,  and  rejecting  the  outgrown,  the  narrow, 
the  provincial  and  the  illiberal. 

The  multifarious  resources  and  industries  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
country  have,  from  the  beginning  of  settlement  and  the  development,  given 
rise  to  litigation  and  legal  questions  of  the  most  complex  and  perplexing 
character.  Gold  and  silver  mining-cases  involving  title  to  lands  and  the 
occupation  of  the  public  domain,  and  also  titles  to  vast  tracts  of  land 
granted  by  Spain  and  Mexico  to  ancient  explorers  and  colonists,  a  part 
of  which  lands  are  situate  in  southern  Colorado,  with  other  subjects  of 
litigation  peculiar  to  conditions  in  this  country,  such  as  water-rights  for 
irrigation  by  means  of  great  canals  and  reservoirs,  costing  millions  of 
dollars,  and  in  several  cases  involving  questions  of  inter-State  rights.     All 
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these  subjects  furnish  an  ahnost  limitless  field  of  labor  for  the  State  and 
Federal  courts  of  Colorado. 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  the  District  and  Circuit  courts  of 
the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Colorado,  together  with  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  have  rendered  more  decisions  of  importance  and  value  in 
the  field  of  jurisprudence  embracing  mining  law,  water  rights  relating  to 
irrigation  and  other  uses,  than  any  other  judicial  tribunals  in  the  N"ation. 

In  summing  up  this  brief  review  of  the  judiciary,  laws  and  lawyers, 
and  their  beginnings,  progress  and  present  status,  it  may  well  l)e  claimed 
that  a  comparison  of  the  relative  ability  and  character  of  the  bench  and 
bar  of  the  several  States,  from  sea-coast  to  sea-coast,  judged  by  the  re- 
ported decisions  of  their  highest  legal  tribunals  and  their  recognized  repu- 
tation, State  and  National,  will  justify  the  assertion  that  Colorado  ranks 
as  an  equal  with  any  other  State,  and  is  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  Nation. 
Her  brightest  members  of  the  legal  profession  have  graced  the  forum  with 
their  learning  and  eloquence ;  given  integrity,  wisdom  and  dignity  to  the 
bench,  and  won  national  renown  as  orators  and  statesmen  in  the  halls  of 
the  American  Congress. 


CHAPTEK   XXXI. 

THE   MEDICAL  PROFESSION   IX    COLORADO. — FIRST  PHYSICIAN'   IN   THE  PIKe's 

PEAK   COUNTRY. PIKE's  TRIBUTE   TO   HIS  COMPANION   AND  FRIEND,  DR. 

JOHN   ROBINSON. — DR.    EDWIN    JAMES,   JOURNALIST   AND  HISTORIAN   OF 

long's    EXPEDITION. MEDICAL    OFFICERS    WITH    THE    EXPEDITIONS    OF 

COLONELS  DODGE  AND  KE.iRNY. — FIRST  PRACTICING  PHYSICIAN  UPON 
COLORADO  SOIL. — DR.  HEMPSTEAD,  OF  FORT  BENT. — FIELD  HOSPITAL  OF 
THE  ARMY'  OF  THE  WEST. — DR.  LEVI  J.  RUSSELL,  THE  FIRST  PHYSICIAN 
AMONG    OUR   AMERICAN    PIONEERS. — HIS    GREAT    SERVICES    AS    A    LEADER 

AND   ORGANIZER. — COLORADO'S    MEDICAL   PRACTITIONERS   IN    1859. OUR 

FIRST  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. — REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  BY  WHICH 
THE  "JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY"  WAS  ORGANIZED. — THE  SOCIETY'S 
"MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  TARIFF." — EARLY  DISINTEGRATION  OF  THE 
ORGANIZATION. — THE  NEW  COUNTRY  NOT  A  FAVORABLE  FIELD  FOR  MED- 
ICAL   PRACTITIONERS. — EARLY    RECOGNITION     OF    THE    HEALTH-GIVING 

EFFECTS  OF  CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. CIRCUMSTANCES 

ATTENDING  THE  FOUNDING  OF  COLORADO'S  FIRST  HOSPITAL. .\TTEMPTS 

TO  ORGANIZE  AND  ESTABLISH  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES  IN  THE  DECADE  OF 
THE    '60s. — FORMATION    OF    OUR    FIRST    PERMANENT    ORGANIZATION    OF 

PHYSICIANS,   THE   "DENVER   MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION,"   IN    1871. NAMES 

OF  ITS  CHARTER-MEMBERS. BIRTH  OF  THE  "COLORADO  MEDICAL  SOCI- 
ETY."  FULL  REPORT  OF  THE  CONVENTION'S  PROCEEDINGS. CONSTITU- 
TION   AND  BY-LAWS    OF   THE   ORGANIZATION. ITS    PROSPEROUS    CAREER. 

DISTRICT  AND  COUNTY'  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATIONS   SUBORDINATE  TO   THE 

STATE  SOCIETY. — NAMES  OF  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  SERVED  AS  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  COLORADO  ilEDICAL  SOCIETY. — ROSTER  OF  THE  DECEASED  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  SOCIETY. — THE  UNOSTENTATIOUS  NATURE  OF  THE  LIFE 
AND   WORK   OF   THE   TRUE   PHY'SICIAN. 

By  Lewis  E.  Lemen,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Physicians  have  bome  an  important  part  in  the  making  of  our  State; 
and  the  annals  of  Colorado's  primitive  years  show  that  our  pioneer  medical 
practitioners  never  were  wanting  in  the  qualities  of  courage  and  fortitude 
that  were  so  essential  to  the  settlement,  development  and  upbuilding  of  the 
then  remote  new  country.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  company  of  prospectors 
whose  operations  here,  in  the  summer  of  1858,  gave  birth  to  the  inunediate 
cause  of  the  permanent  American  settlement  of  the  Pike's  Peak  section, 
was,  as  the  reader  of  this  volume  has  seen,  a  physician,  who  also  became 
conspicuous  among  those  who  founded  the  first  enduring  American  town 
within  the  borders  of  the  present  State.  Other  members  of  the  profession 
are  identified  prominently  with  the  earlier  histor\'  of  the  Colorado  country. 

The  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  physician  to  enter  our  part  of 
the  West  doubtless  should  be  accorded  to  Doctor  John  H.  Robinson,  who 
was  with  Lieutenant  Zebulon  M.  Pike  in  the  latter's  historic  "Expedition 
through  the  Interior  of  Louisiana,"  in  the  years  1806  and  1807.  Nothing  is 
known  of  Dr.  Robinson's  antecedents,  nor  of  his  career  after  his  return 
to  the  United  States  from  his  venture  into  New  Mexico.  He  was  not  of 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Tnited  States  Army,  but  had  Joined  Pike  as  a 
"volunteer."  General  James  Wilkinson,  in  his  supplementary  instructions 
to  Pike,  dated  July  12,  1806,  said:  "Dr.  Robinson  will  accompany  you  as 
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a  volunteer:  he  will  be  furnished  with  medicines,  and  for  the  acconunoda- 
tion  which  you  give  him  he  is  bound  to  attend  your  sick."  In  other  words, 
the  Doctor  was  required  professionally  to  "work  his  passage."  But  this 
seems  to  have  been  an  easy  task,  as  Pike,  in  his  account  of  the  expedition, 
does  not  mention  any  instance  of  professional  service  having  been  rendered 
by  Robinson  to  a  member  of  the  company.  Yet  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
the  Doctor  gave  attention  to  the  men  who  were  disabled  by  frozen  feet 
while  the  party  was  passing  to  the  summit  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range, 
in  January.  180?. 

Doctor  Robinson's  purpose  in  accompanying  Pike  never  has  been  under- 
stood. Certainly  it  was  not  of  a  professional  nature ;  but  there  are  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was,  as  in  the  case  of  the  expedition  proper,  of  a  polit- 
ical cast  and  in  some  way  connected  with  Aaron  Burrs  conspiracy.  Dr. 
Elliott  Coues,  in  his  annotated  Expeditions  of  Zebu-Ion  Montgomery  Pike 
(New  York:  1895),  says,  in  a  note  (Vol.  II,  p.  499),  "that  our  friend 
Robinson  was.  in  plain  English,  a  spy,  is  ineontestible."  To  the  Doctor's 
character  and  attainments  Pike  pays  the  following  tribute: 

"He  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  eilucation,  without  having  spent  his 
time,  as  too  many  of  our  gentlemen  do,  in  colleges  in  skimming  over  the  surfaces 
of  science,  without  ever  endeavoring  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  solid  founda- 
tions; but  he  had  studied  and  reasoned.  With  these  qualifications  he  possessed  a 
liberality  of  mind  too  great  ever  to  reject  an  hypothesis,  because  it  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  dogmas  of  the  schools;  or  adopt  it,  because  it  had  all  the  eclat  of  novelty. 
His  soul  could  conceive  great  actions,  and  his  hand  was  ready  to  achieve  them ;  in 
short,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  nothing  was  above  his  genius,  nor  anything  so  minute 
that  he  conceived  it  entirely  unworthy  of  consideration.  As  a  gentleman  and  com- 
panion in  dangers,  difficulties  and  hardships,  I,  in  particular,  and  the  expedition  in 
general,  owe  much  to  his  exertions. ' ' 

The  next  member  of  the  medical  profession  to  tread  the  soil  of  Colo- 
rado was  Dr.  Edwin  James,  a  man  of  unusual  talents,  who  was  with  Major 
Stephen  H.  Long,  in  the  latter's  expedition  to  our  section,  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  the  summer  of  1820.  Dr.  James,  a  native  of  Vermont,  and 
at  that  time  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  had  pursued  his  medical  studies 
at  Alliany,  New  York,  and  also  had  become  well  versed  in  geology  and 
botany,  but  had  not  yet  engaged  regularly  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Beside  serving  as  the  journalist,  and  later  as  the  historian,  of  Long's  exjjedi- 
tion,  the  Doctor  made  the  greater  part  of  the  geological  and  botanical  ex- 
aminations. He  and  the  two  companions  with  whom  he  ascended  Pike's 
Peak  most  probably  were  the  first  white  men  to  reach  the  summit  of  that 
famous  mountain.  The  life-work  of  Dr.  James  after  his  service  with  Major 
Long  has  been  outlined  by  Mr.  Smiley  in  another  chapter  of  this  history. 

Medical  officers  were  attached  to  Colonel  Henry  Dodge's  military  expe- 
dition to  our  mountains,  in  18.35,  and  also  to  that  of  Colonel  Stephen  W. 
Kearny  ten  years  later.  But  the  duties  of  these  were  of  a  routine  character, 
developing  nothing  of  noteworthy  interest.  Fremont,  who  had  led  two 
exploring  expeditions  into  the  Far  West  before  the  year  1845,  in  these,  as 
well  as  in  his  similar  undertakings  in  later  times,  took  the  chances  of 
escaping  need  for  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  a  man  trained  in  medicine 
and  surgery. 

In  the  summer  of  1846,  Dr.  Hempstead  (whose  given  name  is  un- 
known) was  one  of  the  dwellers  in  Bent's  Fort,  or  Fort  Bent,  as  it  was 
called  by  some,  tlie  great  trading  post  of  the  Bent  brothers,  which  stood 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  nearly  midway  between  the  pres- 
ent Colorado  towns  of  La  Junta  and  Las  Animas.  A  large  number  of 
white  men  were  employed  at  or  otherwise  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment; and  Dr.  Hempstead  appears  to  have  been  the  post's  physician.  Our 
knowledge  of  him  is  derived  from  the  report  of  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Abert  (of 
the  United  States  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers)  of  his  topographical 
"Examination  of  New  Mexico,"  in  the  years  1846-'47,  and  who  was  at  Fort 
Bent  in  August,  184G,  having  come  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  upon  his  way 
into  the  fields  of  his  operations.     Dr.  Hempstead  also  was  a  student  of  the 
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geology  and  botany  of  the  country,  as  Lieutenant  Abert,  after  mentioning 
the  physician  as  "one  of  the  residents"'  of  the  post,  says  that  he  made  him 
"a  present  of  a  number  of  minerals  which  he  had  collected,"  and  of  "some 
specimens  of  the  Myriinia  Proboscidia  and  of  the  cleome  hitegrifoUa."  If 
Dr.  Hempstead's  position  at  Fort  Bent  was  that  which  is  strongly  implied 
in  Lieutenant  Abert's  report,  and  which  hardly  can  be  doubted,  he  was,  so 
far  as  known,  the  first  man  who  practiced  medicine  upon  the  soil  of  Colo- 
rado. It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Doctor's  fees  were  paid  in  furs,  which 
became  the  equivalent  of  cash,  at  good  values,  when  laid  down  in  St.  Louis. 

The  small  army  under  Colonel  Stephen  AV.  Kearny  and  that  under 
Colonel  Sterling  Price,  both  of  which,  coming  from  the  Missouri  River, 
entered  New  Me.xico  by  way  of  Fort  Bent,  and  which  encamped  for  a  short 
time  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  in  a  locality  about  nine 
miles  below  the  fort,  were  accompanied  by  medical  officers.  A  field-hos- 
pital was  set  up  at  the  camping-place,  for  treating  men  sickened  in  the 
march  across  the  plains,  but  was  discontinued  shortly  after  the  troops 
had  advanced  into  the  enemy's  countr\^ 

The  first  and  only  physician  among  our  pioneers  of  the  foundation- 
year  of  1858  was  Dr.  Levi  J.  Russell,  one  of  the  three  brothers  whose  names 
are  so  intimately  associated  with  the  circumstances  of  Colorado's  settlement 
by  men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type.  As  the  history  and  results  of  the  Russell 
brothers'  expedition  from  the  State  of  Georgia  into  the  Pike's  Peak  country, 
in  that  year,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  it  thoroughly  for  gold,  are  related 
upon  preceding  pages  of  this  hook,  I  need  not  refer  to  them  here.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  other  pioneers  at  the  site  of  the  city  of  Denver,  in  the  autumn 
of  18.58,  and  where  these  found  Dr.  Russell  and  several  of  his  fellow-Geor- 
gians lodged  in  a  solitary  cabin — tlie  first  structure  erected  by  white  men 
upon  the  city's  site — <vhich  they  had  built  to  shelter  them  during  the  coming 
winter,  his  qualities  for  leadership  immediately  were  recognized  by  the  new- 
comers. When,  toward  the  close  of  October,  the  assemblage  of  immigrants 
at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  decided  to  organize  a  town  company  to  estab- 
lish a  settlement  in  the  locality  in  which  they  were  encamped,  Dr.  Russell 
was  called  to  serve  as  a  member  of  each  of  tiie  two  committees  appointed 
to  determine  the  preliminaries — one  to  select  the  site,  and  the  other  "to 
draft  a  Constitution,  and  l>y-laws.  to  govern  the  Town  Company."  xVt  the 
end  of  that  month,  the  "Auraria  Town  Company"  was  formed  with  Dr. 
Riussell  as  its  Secretary,  and  who  had  suggested  the  name — that  of  his  home 
town  in  northern  Georgia — that  had  been  adopted  by  the  organization  and 
also  given  to  the  prospective  metropolis.  The  rise  of  "Auraria  City,"  which 
was  the  beginning  of  Denver,  and  the  first  permanent  American  settlement 
in  the  Land  of  Pike's  Peak,  then  followed. 

Dr.  Kussell  had  studied  medicine  at  his  home  in  Lumpkin  County, 
Georgia,  and  there  had  engaged  in  practice  before  his  departure  for  the  Far 
West.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  movement  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1859  for  the  organization  of  a  State  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
country;  was  the  author  of  a  stirring  address  to  the  people  for  whom  it  was 
to  be  formed,  setting  forth  the  urgent  reasons  why  such  action  should  be 
undertaken  at  once,  and  appealing  for  their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  effort 
to  extinguish  the  lawless  conditions  under  which  they  were  living;  was  an 
influential  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention,  held  early  in  August  of 
that  year,  and  which  franred  a  constitution  for  the  proposed  "State  of  Jef- 
ferson;" and  was  chairman  of  its  committee  that  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
"Education  and  School  Funds."  The  Doctor  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
A-uraria  Town  Company — but  really  as  the  general  manager  of  its  affairs—- 
and  also  continued  to  respond  to  calls  for  his  professional  services;  until 
near  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1859.  when  he  and  his  brothers  went  back 
to  Georgia  for  a  winter  visit  at  their  former  homes.  The  three  returned  in 
the  spring  of  I860,  when  the  Doctor,  although  continuing  in  practice,  be- 
came financially  interested  in  mining  in  Russell  Gulch,  in  the  Clear  Creek 
District,  and  which  had  been  developed  by  and  named  for  his  brother  Wil- 
liam, late  in  June,  of  the  previous  year. 
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In  May,  1863,  Dr.  Russell,  with  a  party  of  miners,  left  Denver  for  the 
gold-field  that  had  been  discovered  in  the  year  before  in  what  now  is  the 
State  of  Montana;  and  therewith  his  residence  in  and  connection  with 
Colorado  was  terminated.  He  remained  in  the  northern  country  tliree  or 
fonr  years  and  then  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Georgia.  But  after  sev- 
eral years  of  practice  there  he  removed  to  Bell  County,  Texas.  Here  he 
lived  the  life  of  a  "country  doctor"  until  some  five  years  ago,  when  he  went 
to  the  town  of  Bisbee,  Arizona,  where,  unless  his  death  has  occurred  re- 
cently, he  now  resiiles.  Mr.  Andrew  Sagendorf,  a  Denver  pioneer  of  1858, 
by  whom  the  Doctor  was  well  known,  is  quoted  in  Smiley's  Ilistori/  of 
Denver  (Denver:  1901,)  as  having  said: 

"Dr.  Bussell  was,  and  is  now,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  the  natural  character  of  a 
man  doesn't  change  much,  a  peculiarly  winning  kind  of  man.  He  was  one  of  the 
gentle,  humane,  considerate  men ;  kindly  in  disposition  and  quiet  in  his  ways,  but 
who  could  be  positive  and  determined  enough  when  necessary.  All  of  us  liked  him, 
and  he  was  always  giving  us  reasons  for  liking  him  better.  I  am  sure  that  everyone 
who  knew  him  here  has  none  but  pleasant  recollections  of  him." 

There  was  no  lack  of  physicians  in  the  great  multitude  of  men  who 
came  into  the  Pike's  Peak  country  in  1859.  Among  the  additions  in  that 
.year  to  the  community  located  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  were  Dr.  G.  N. 
Woodward  (who  arrived  late  in  April),  Dr.  Samuel  Reed  (coming  in  Mav), 
Dr.  J.  W.  Lee,  Dr.  Willing,  Dr.  J.  W.  Smith,  Dr.  Drake  McDowell,  Dr. 
W.  F.  McClelland,  Dr.  A.  Steinberger,  Dr.  McClain,  Dr.  G.  W.  Bark,  and 
Dr.  AV.  H.  Farner.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1859,  Dr.  A.  F.  Peck  was  at 
the  unpromising  settlement  of  La  Porte,  on  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  River, 
"where,"  according  to  a  card  he  published  in  the  first  issue  (April  33,  1859), 
of  the  Piocl-y  Mountain  News,  at  Denver,  "he  may  at  all  times  be  found 
when  not  professionally  engaged  or  digging  gold."  Dr.  Peck  removed  to 
Denver  about  six  months  later,  where  the  medical  placers  were  more  prom- 
ising. Also  in  1859,  Dr.  E.  Fitzpatrick  was  at  Arapahoe  City,  on  Clear 
Creek,  a  short  distance  below  Golden  City ;  Drs.  C.  R.  Bissell,  A.  M.  Smith, 
J.  Casto,  and  J.  S.  Stone  were  at  Mountain  City,  the  forerunner  of  Cen- 
tral City;  and  Dr.  J.  W.  McCade  was  at  Nevada  Gulch,  several  miles  above 
the  site  of  Central  City. 

Dr.  Stone,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  political  affairs  connected 
with  the  organization  of  "Jefferson  Territory,"  was  fatallv  wounded  in  a 
duel  with  L.  W.  Bliss,  Secretary  of  the  "Territory,"  in  March,  18(50.  The 
two  having  been  present  at  a  dinner  given  in  Denver  to  a  large  party  of 
men  who  were  locally  prominent,  they  had  become  involved  in  a  political 
dispute  that  ran  into  personalities,  and  in  which  Bliss  dashed  a  glass  of 
wine  upon  the  Doctor's  face.  The  latter  challenged  the  Secretary,  and  fell 
a  victim  to  his  demand  for  "satisfaction  due  a  gentleman." 

Dr.  William  M.  Belt  and  Dr.  Catterson  were  at  Fountain  City  (the 
germ  of  the  city  of  Pueblo)  early  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  may  have  Ijcen 
there  during  the  previous  winter.  They  were  leaders  in  organizing  the  town 
company  wiiieh,  later  in  that  year,  made  the  Jjeginning  of  Pueblo,  then  re- 
garded as  a  settlement  separate  from  Fountain  City,  which  stood  on  the  east 
side  of  Fountain  Creek. 

A  fair  complement  of  physicians  was  included  in  the  thousands  of 
Pike's  Peak  immigi-ants  of  1860.  Some  of  the  newcomers  located  in  Denver 
and  other  towns  at  or  near  the  base  of  the  foot-hills,  while  the  rest  preferred 
the  mining  communities,  several  going  to  California  Gulch. 

The  increasing  representation  of  the  profession,  together  witli  other 
considerations,  led  to  the  organization  of  the  "Jefferson  Medical  Society,'" 
of  "Jefferson  Territory,"  in  June,  of  that  year,  at  Denver,  and  which  was 
the  first  association  of  phj'sicians  and  surgeons  formed  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region.  The  following  are  copies  of  the  published  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  meetings  in  which  the  society  was  organized,  and  contain 
the  interesting  "Bill  of  Rates"  adopted  by  the  association,  and  also  the 
sharp  requirements  as  to  the  collection  of  foes: 
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"Organization  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  Society." 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  regular  members  of  the  Medical  profession  of  Jefferson 
Territory,  on  Saturday,  June  2d  [1860],  Dr.  W.  M.  Belt  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Dr.  Drake  McDowell  appointed  secretary.  When  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  were  passed: 

' '  Preamble :  Whereas,  for  the  advancenient  of  our  profession,  and  our  com- 
mon advantage,  and  the  cultivation  of  harmony  and  good  feeling,  a  complete  un- 
derstanding is  necessary  between  the  members"  of  the  profession  relating  to  fees, 
ethics,  etc.,  it  is 

"Resolved,  1st,  That  we  immediately  proceed  to  the  organization  of  a  Terri- 
torial Medical  and  Surgical  Association,'  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Jefferson 
Medical  Society.  And  that  our  brethren  throughout  the  Territory  are  cordially 
invited  to  cooperate  with  us. 

"Resolved,  2d,  That  two  coirmiittees,  consisting  of  two  each,  be  appointed 
by  the  chair.  The  duty  of  one  to  be,  the  preparation  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws; 
of  the  other,  the  preparation  of  a  code  of  medical  ethics,  and  the  arrangement  of  a 
Medical  and  Surgical  tariff. 

"Resolved  4th  [3d],  That  a  meeting  of  all  regular  members  be  called  on 
Monday  evening  next,  June  4th,  at  which  meeting  the  committees'  report,  and  per- 
manent orticers  are  to  be  elected. 

' '  The  Chair  appointed  on  constitution  and  by-laws,  Dr.  J.  J.  Saville  and  Dr. 
Sylvester  Raukiu ;  on  medical  ethics  and  fees,  Dr.  S.  E.  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Drake 
McDowell. 

"DRAKE  McDowell,  Sec  W.  M.  BELT,  Pres 't. " 


[Denver]   "June  4,  1860. 

"The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  was  temporarily  organized 
by  placing  Dr.  McDowell  in  the  chair. 

' '  The  constitution  and  by-laws  were  received  and  adopted. 

"The  following  officers  were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

"President,  W.  M.  Belt;  Vice  President,  Drake  McDowell;  Treasurer,  J.  J. 
Saville;  Secretary,  S.  E.  Kennedy;  Curators,  the  officers  with  Drs.  J.  F.  Hamilton, 
A.  Cass,  and  S.  Rankin. 

' '  Dr.  Kennedy,  from  the  committee  on  ethics  and  fees,  advised  the  adoption 
of  the  National  Code  of  Medical  Ethics,  and  the  following  Bill  of  Rates,  which, 
with  amendments,  is  as  follows: 

' '  For  a  visit  in  the'  city,  .$3. 

"For  a  visit  in  the  country,  per  mile,  $1.50. 

' '  For  a  visit  at  night,  or  in  stormy  weather,  double  the  above  rates. 

"For  a  consultation,  mileage  extra,  $1U  to  $25. 

"For  performing  any  of  the  capital  operations,  $50  to  $500. 

"Reducing  a  Luxation,  $10  to  $100. 

"For  any   of   the  lesser   operations,   $10  to   $25. 

"For  tapping,  dressing  ulcer,  applying  bandage,  introducing  catheter  or 
pessary,  cupping,  etc.,  $5  to  $10. 

"For  delivering  a  woman  in  natural  labor,  $25  to  $50. 

"For  a  preternatural  or  instrumental  delivery,  $50  to  $200. 

"For  a  prescription,  medicine  extra,  $2  to  $20. 

"For  auscultation  and  percussion,  $10  to  $50. 

' '  For  curing  a  gonorrhea,  $20  to  $50. 

"For  curing  syphilis,  $25  to  $100. 

"Prescribing  for  gonorrhea  or   syphilis,   $10   to   $20. 

"For  reducing  simple  fracture,  $10  to  $50. 

' '  For  reducing  compound  fracture,  $50  to  $200. 

' '  Every  member  of  the  faculty  is  expected  to  close  the  account  due  him  im- 
mediately on  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  either  by  having  the  money  paid  or  taking 
a  note  drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  at  least  ten  per  cent,  per  month.  And  unless 
a  patient  is  a  bona  fide  resident  the  fees  should  be  paid  when  the  visit  or  other 
service  is  made. 

' '  After  the  discussion  of  various  subjects  the  society  requested  the  News  and 
[the]  Herald  to  publish  the  proceedings,  and  adjourned  to  meet  on  Monday,  June 
11th. "  "  W.  M.  Belt,  Pres 't. ' ' 

"S.  E.  Kennedy,  Sec." 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  foregoing  are  the  only  rec- 
ords of  the  society  that  have  survived.  It  seems  that  the  organization  did 
not  long  hold  together,  and  the  ])rol)ability  is  that  it  disintegrated  in 
the  next  year,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  when  "Jefferson  Terri- 
tory" was  supplanted  by  the  lawful  Territory  of  Colorado. 

At  that  time  a  number  of  our  pioneer  physicians  returned  to  their  old 
home-places  in  the  States,  there  to  be  available  for  service  in  the  armies  of 
the  contending  sections;  and  during  the  next  two  or  three  years  the  further 
shrinkage  of  the  Territory's  population  caused  others  of  the  profession  to 
bring  their  stav  in  Colorado  to  an  end. 
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The  Pike's  Peak  country  was  not  a  favoralile  field  for  medical  prac- 
titioners ;  and  some  of  those  who  were  Iiere  in  the  early  years  found  it  ex- 
pedient as  well  as  necessary  to  give  a  part  of  their  attention  to  non-profes- 
sional pursuits,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Peck,  who  mined  for  gold  when 
patients  were  lacking,  and  of  others,  who  mixed  both  politics  and  mining 
with  the  practice  of  medicine.  Until  after  the  C!ivil  War,  men  constituted 
an  overwhelming  majiirity  of  Colorado's  population,  and  a  like  ratio  of 
that  majority  consisted  of  healthy,  hardy  and  temperate  young  men,  whose 
calls  for  a  physician's  services  were  few  and  far  apart.  Moreover,  many  of 
those  of  our  pioneers  whose  health  had  been  impaired  before  their  migra- 
tion to  the  Rocky  Mountains  soon  were  relieved  and  made  stronger  l3y 
the  restorative  effects  of  the  climate  and  other  conditions  of  their  environ- 
ment. 

The  exceptional  healthfulness  of  such  conditions  in  the  Far  West  had 
been  known  long  l)efore  our  ])eojile  occupied  the  Colorado  section.  An  early 
reference  to  this  appears  in  the  excellent  historical  work.  Commerce  of  the 
Prairies,  or  the  Journal  of  a  ^anta  Fe  Trader,  by  Josiah  Gregg,  and  first 
published  in  the  year  1844,  the  author  having  made  his  initial  journey 
across  the  plains  in  1831.  In  the  preface  to  his  narrative,  Gregg,  who  was 
a  New  Yorker,  says : 

"For  some  months  preceding  the  year  18.31,  my  health  had  been  gradually 
declining  under  a  complication  of  chronic  diseases,  which  defied  every  plan  of  treat- 
ment that  the  sagacity  and  science  of  my  medical  friends  could  devise.  This  morbid 
condition  of  my  system,  which  originated  in  the  familiar  miseries  of  dyspepsia  and 
its  kindred  infirmities,  had  finally  reduced  me  to  such  a  state  that  for  nearly  a  twelve- 
month I  was  not  only  disqualified  for  any  systematic  industry,  but  so  debilitated  as 
rarely  to  be  able  to  extend  my  walks  beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  my  chamber. 
In  this  hopeless  condition,  my  physicians  advised  me  to  take  a  trip  across  the 
Prairies,  and,  in  the  change  of  air  and  habits  which  such  an  adventure  would  in- 
volve, to  seek  that  health  which  their  science  had  failed  to  bestow.  I  accepted  their 
suggestion,  and,  without  hesitation,  proceeded  at  once  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  joining  one  of  those  spring  caravans  which  were  annually  starting  from 
the  United  States,  for  Santa  Fe. 

' '  The  effects  of  the  journey  were,  in  the  first  place,  to  reestablish  my  health, 
and,  in  the  second,  to  beget  a  passion  for  Prairie  life  which  I  never  expect  to  sur- 
vive. At  the  conclusion  of  the  season  which  followed  my  first  trip,  I  became  inter- 
ested as  a  proprietor  in  the  Santa  Fe  Trade,  and  continued  to  be  so,  to  a  greater  or 
less   extent,   during  the  eight   succeeding  years. 

In  the  text  of  the  first  volume  of  his  work,  the  author,  returning  to 
the  subject,  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  Prairies  have,  in  fact,  become  very  celebrated  for  their  sanative  effects 
— more  justly  so,  no  doubt,  than  the  most  fashionable  watering-places  of  the  North. 
Most  chronic  diseases,  parti<'ularly  liver  complaints,  dyspepsias,  and  similar  affec- 
tions, are  often  radically  cure<l;  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  peculiarities  of  diet,  and  the 
regular  exercise  incident  to  prairie  life,  as  well  as  to  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
of  those  elevated  unembarrassed  regions.  An  invalid  myself,  I  can  answer  for  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedy,  at  least  in  my  own  case.  Though,  like  other  valetudinarians, 
I  was  disposed  to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  such  commodities  as  I  deemed  neces- 
sary for  my  comfort  and  health,  I  was  not  long  upon  the  prairies  before  I  discovered 
that  most  of  such  extra  preparations  were  unnecessary,  or  at  least  quite  dispensable. 
.  .  .  Though  I  set  out  myself  in  a  carriage,  before  the  close  of  the  first  week  I 
saddled  my  pony;  and  when  we  reached  the  buffalo  range,  I  was  not  only  ab  eager 
for  the  chase  as  the  sturdiest  of  my  companions,  but  I  enjoyed  far  more  exquisitely 
my  share  of  the  buffalo,  than  all  the  delicacies  which  were  ever  devised  to  provoke 
the  most  fastidious  appetite." 

Such  experience,  in  varying  measure,  has  come  to  many  thousands  of 
invalids  since  Gregg's  time. 

Late  in  1859,  about  two  years  before  the  Government  of  Colorado  Ter- 
ritory was  fully  established,  Dr.  Drake  McDowell  recognized  the  need  for 
a  hospital  in  Denver,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  affording  better  facilities 
for  treating  cases  of  injurj'  by  accident,  and  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Denver  City  Town  Company,  who  were  managing 
the  general  affairs  of  the  part  of  pioneer  Denver  that  was  situated  on  the 
eastward  side  of  Cherry  Creek.     It  appears  that  the  Directors'  interest  in 
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the  matter  readil}'  was  enlisted  by  the  Doctor;  for,  at  a  meeting  held  by 
them  on  December  26,  18j9,  they  "resolved,"'  on  motion  of  Richard  E. 
Whitsitt,  the  Company's  Secretary,  that 

"a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  Consisting  of  Messrs.  [Amos]  Steck,  [A.  J.] 
Williams  and  [P.  E.]  Peers  to  wait  on  Doctor  McDowell  in  Eelation  to  City 
Hospital." 

That  the  conference  with  the  Doctor  was  satisfactory  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Town  Company  we  have  evidence  in  the  following  entry  in  their 
"Record  of  Proceedings,"  dated  January  23,  1860: 

"On  motion  of  S.  S.  Curtis 

"That  the  Attorney  of  the  Company,  N.  G.  Wyatt  and  the  Secretary  be 
Empowered  to  draw  up  articles  of  agreement  between  the  Denver  City  Town  Com- 
pany &  their  assigns  and  Doctor  McDowell  and  Submit  the  Same  to  the  board  at 
their  Next  Begular  Meeting  for  approval  or  Eejectiou  Carried" 

Tliere  is  no  reference  to  this  committee,  nor  to  any  action  it  may  have 
taken,  in  the  minutes  of  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Directors.  AVhat  may 
appear  to  be  an  indirect  allusion  to  the  subject  occurs  in  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  such  a  meeting  that  was  held  on  August  18,  1860,  and  in 
which  it  is  said  that 

' '  On  Motion  of  Amos  Steek  Esq  'r 

"That  the  Board  assent  to  the  agreement  Made  lietween  Doctor  Drake  Mc- 
Dowell &  Rieh'd  Ed  Whitsitt  in  relation  to  lots  Exchanged  by  said  parties  and 
that  the  President  and  Secretary  be  authorized  to  Receive  property  Equal  in  Value 
from  R.  E.  Whitsitt  to  be  approved  by  the  board  and  Issue  to  him  a  Title  to  Lots 
Kos.  7  Seven  Eight  8  Nine  9  ten  10  Eleven  11  twelve  12  thirteen  13  fourteen  14 
fifteen  1.5  Sixteen  16  in  Block  lOS  one  Hundred  &  Eight  in  Denver  City. 

' '  Carried ' ' 

It  might  be  implied  from  this  entry  that  the  committees  which  had 
been  appointed  on  January  23d  "to  draw  up  articles  of  agreement"'  with 
Dr.  McDowell  had  consented  conditionally  to  donate  to  him  several  town 
lots  as  an  "endo^\'inent""  for  his  proposed  hospital ;  that  the  Directors,  whose 
company  w^as  rich  in  such  subdivisions  of  real  estate,  but  poor  as  to  money, 
had  confirmed  the  conditional  "grant ;"  that  the  Doctor  having  become  dis- 
satisfied with  the  lots,  had  exchanged  them,  with  such  "title"  as  he  had 
acquired,  for  some  that  were  owned  by  Secretary  Whitsitt ;  and  that  the  Di- 
rectors now  sanctioned  this  transaction.  It  also  might  be  implied  that  the 
lots  to  which  "a  Title"'  was  to  be  issued  to  Whitsitt  were  those  which  had 
been  intended  for  Dr.  McDoweirs  contemplated  institution.  However,  the 
deal  may  have  been  without  any  relation  to  the  Doctor's  project. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1860,  a  hospital  was  opened  in  Denver,  in 
a  small  building  that  was  situated  on  the  northward  side  of  Larimer  Street, 
between  the  streets  now  known  as  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth.  This  insti- 
tution, the  first  of  the  kind  in  any  of  our  pioneer  towns,  and  which  was 
called  the  "City  Hospital,"  was  "under  the  charge  of  J.  F.  Hamilton,  M.  D., 
Surgeon;  0.  D.  Cass,  M.  D.,  Physician;  and  William  H.  Bennet,  Warden." 
In  an  advertisement  of  the  hospital  it  was  said  that  "competent  nurses  have 
been  secured,"'  and  that  "application  for  admission  may  be  made  at  the  office 
of  Drs.  Hamilton  or  Cass  on  Blake  Street."  The  institution  had  been  estab- 
lished by  a  corporation  or  association  of  citizens,  with  Major  R.  B.  Brad- 
ford, President;  Rev.  J.  H.  Kehler  (of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church), 
Vice  President;  Amos  Steck,  Treasurer;  Judge  G.  W.  Purkins,  Secretary; 
and  with  a  "Board  of  Trustees"  consisting  of  General  AVilliam  Larimer, 
Jr.;  D.  P.  Wallingford,  C.  S.  Hinckley,  Captain  Richard  Sopris,  T.  J. 
Bavaud,  Jud^e  William  M.  Slaughter,  Rev.  AV.  Bradford,  Dr.  J.  Hobbs.  J. 
M.'  Taylor,  Dr.  B.  P.  Rankin,  and  C.  A.  Cook. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  Dr.  McDowell  was  iden- 
tified with  this  association.  Xo  record  of  the  preliminaries  of  its  organiza- 
tion could  be  found,  and  none  of  several  Denver  pioneers  of  whom  inquiry 
was  made  had  any  knowledge  of-  the  circumstances.    As  the  name  given  the 
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hospital  is  the  same  as  that  wliich  had  been  applied  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Denver  City  Town  Company  to  the  Doctor's  proposed  institution,  and  in 
view  of  their  negotiations  with  him  in  relation  to  his  project,  we  might  as- 
sume that  there  was  a  direct  connection  between  the  one  and  the  otiier.  Yet, 
if  so,  it  would  seem  that  Dr.  McDowell  would  have  figured  in  the  organiza- 
tion, either  as  one  of  the  physicians  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  or  an  an  officer 
of  the  association  or  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Trastees.  Some  pioneers 
thought  that  another  small  hospital  was  opened  in  that  year,  in  a  one-story 
building  that  stood  on  the  westward  side  of  Sixteenth  Street,  between  Blake 
and  Wazee  streets. 

The  period  of  time  during  which  the  City  Hospital  was  maintained 
has  not  been  certainly  determined,  nor  are  any  of  the  institution's  records 
known  to  have  survived.  It  was  in  existence  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  when 
Dr.  Hamilton  was  appointed  Surgeon  of  Colorado's  First  Regiment  of  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  which  won  renown  by  defeating  the  Confederate  invasion 
of  Xew  Mexico  early  in  the  next  year. 

The  "Provisional  Government  of  the  City  of  Denver,"  which,  in  the 
autumn  of  1860,  was  in  control  of  the  municipal  afEairs  of  the  towns  at  the 
mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  had,  in  Xovemljer  of  that  year,  appointed  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton to  be  "City  Physician,"  and  who  thus  became  the  first  public  physician 
in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Colorado.  Although  the  Doctor  was  "to  serve 
without  pay,''  he  discharged  his  duties  faithfully  and  capably  until  the  or- 
ganization of  the  First  Regiment. 

After  the  rise  and  passing  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  Society,  we  hear 
no  more  of  an  effort  to  estaljlish  an  association  of  medical  practitioners  in 
the  Colorado  country  until  1864.  Having  realized  the  necessity  of  unity  of 
action  and  some  uniformity  as  to  fees,  several  of  the  regvdar  physicians 
practising  in  Denver,  among  whom  were  Eitgene  C.  Gehrung,  W.  F.  McClel- 
land, E.  C.  Strode,  and  Drs.  Feld  and  Gant,  met  on  September  24th,  of  that 
year,  and  took  preliminary  action  for  the  formation  of  a  medical  society. 
The  meeting,  which  had  been  called  by  Dr.  Gehrung,  was  held  in  his  office, 
on  F  Street  (now  Fifteenth),  lietween  Hojladay  (now  Market)  and  Larimer 
streets.  Xo  written  record  of  tlie  proceedings  has  been  preserved :  but  it  ap- 
pears that  whatever  organization  that  may  have  been  effected  did  not  long 
endure.  Of  those  named  above  as  having  been  present  at  the  gathering, 
only  Drs.  Gehrung  and  McClelland  pernaanently  remained  in  Denver,  each 
becoming  a  member  of  stable  medical  societies  which  were  instituted  early 
in  the  next  decade. 

In  his  address  delivered  at  tlie  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Colorado  Medical  Society,  held  at  Leadville,  in  September,  1881,  Dr.  F.  J., 
Bancroft,  then  President  of  the  organization,  mentioned  that  two  attempts 
were  made  in  Denver,  late  in  the  '60s,  to  form  a  medical  society;  and  re- 
marked that,  "owing  to  internal  dissensions,"  "cohesiveness  and  durability 
were  not  among  their  attributes."  But  we  are  without  particulars  of  these 
endeavors,  as  no  "minutes"  of  what  was  done  at  the  meetings  have  come 
do\^^l  to  us. 

It  was  not  until  tlie  .spring  of  1871  that  the  first  enduring  medical 
society  in  Colorado  came  into  existence.  At  that  time  there  were  more 
than  a  score  of  persons  in  some  manner  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Denver,  more  or  less  successfully,  but  of  these  only  about  one-half  were 
of  the  class  called  "regulars."  Ten  of  the  latter  met  on  April  4th,  in  tne 
office  of  Dr.  R.  G.  Buckingham,  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  movement 
to  bring  into  being  an  effective  society  of  regular  physicians.  It  seems, 
from  the  language  of  one  of  the  resolutions  they  adopted,  that  they  resus- 
citated a  moribund  society  that  had  been  known  as  the  "Denver  Medical 
Association ;"  and  which  probably  was  one  of  those  referred  to  by  Dr.  Buck- 
ingham, in  his  address  that  I  have  cited  above.  Tlie  meetmg  was  organized 
bv  calling  Dr.  Buckingham  to  the  Chair  and  electing  Dr.  H.  W.  Williams 
to  serve  as  Secretary.  After  tlie  Chaimian  had  stated  the  object  in  view, 
the. following  preamble  and, resolutions  were  submitted  and  approved: 
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''Whereas  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  profession  and  the  community  at  large 
that  harmony  and  unity  exist  in  the  profession,  therefore  be  it  ■'  s 

Associ'atl'T'"''''    '^^'^^   ^'^   proceed   to    the    reorganization    of   the    Denver    Medical 

+1,  ''■S™"''-'?'^.  That  at  the  meeting  appointed  for  the  permanent  organization  of 
the  Denver  Medical  Society,  all  persons  who  consider  themselves  to  be  regular 
practitioners  of  medicine,  and  who  do  not  practice  medicine  upon  an  exclusive  dogma 
are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  organization  of  said  society;  and  that  any  obiection 
being  made  to  such  person  or  persons  taking  part  in  said  meeting  must  be  sustained 
by  a  majority  of  those  present.'' 

In  compliance  with  an  approved  motion,  the  Chainnan  now  appointed 
Drs.  McClelland,  Bibb  and  Humphrey  as  a  committee,  to  which,  on  motion 
of  Dr.  Bancroft,  Dr.  Buckingham  was  added,  to  draft  a  constitution  and  a 
series  of  by-laws  by  wliich  the  contemjilated  society  should  be  governed. 
The  assemblage  then  adjourned,  '"to  meet  at  the  office  of  Dr.  McClelland  on 
the  11th  instant." 

At  the  second  meeting,  held  in  accordance  with  the  adjournment  of 
the  first,  the  constitution  and  by-laws  reported  by  the  committee  were 
adopted,  and  the  organization,  which  the  constitution  designated  as  "The 
Denver  Medical  Association,"  was  perfected  by  electing  Dr.  Buckingham  to 
be  President  and  Dr.  Williams  Secretary.  Tlie  physicians  who  toolc'part  in 
forming  this  society  were  Drs.  F.  J.  Bancroft,  G.  E.  Bibb,  E.  G.  Buckino-- 
hain,  J.   S.  Dickinson,  E.   C.   Gehrung,  John   Eisner,  D.  E.   HeimbergcT, 

Humphrey,  A.  L.  Justice,  D.  B.  Lionlierger,  W.  F.  McClelland^A' 

Stedman,  H.  K.  Steele,  W.  H.  Thacker,  and  W.  H.  AVilliams.  A  majority 
of  them  had  Ijeen  and  continued  to  be  prominent  in  the  civic  atf'aii-s  of 
Colorado;  and  the  association  that  they  organized  became  the  progenitor 
of  the  "Colorado  Medical  Society,"  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  elder  brother 
of  all  the  local  medical  societies — city  and  county — now  existiu'i-  in  our 
State.  •  .  ■         ft 

In  the  summer  of  1871,  the  Denver  Medical  Association  proposed  and 
invited  a  meeting  of  all  the  regular  practitioners  in  the  Territory,  to  be  lield 
in  Denver,  on  the  19tli  of  the  following  September,  to  organize  a  Territorial 
Medical  society.  The  proposition  was  generally  approved  by  the  profession, 
and  the  meeting  was  held  on  the  appointed  day.  But  as  niany  of  the  phy- 
sicians in  the  other  towns  were  unable  to  absent  themselves  from  their 
duties,  and  also  as  most  of  the  means  of  travel  were  inconvenient,  tlie  at- 
tendance by  non-residents  of  Denver  was  not  so  large  as  otherwise  it  would 
have  been.  Inasmuch  as  the  pulilished  report  of'the  proceedings  of  the 
assemblage  long  has  been  "out  of  print,"  and  therefore  is  unknown  to  a 
large  number  of  the  present-time  niemliers  of  the  profession,  I  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  reprint  it  in  its  entirety,  which  is  as  follows: 

"In  response  to  a  call  issued  by  the  Denver  Medical  Association,  for  a  Ter- 
ritorial Medical  Convention  to  be  held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1871,  representatives  of  the  Medical  Profession  from  ditferent  parts  of  the 
Territory  of  Colorado  assembled  at  the  District  Court  Room  in  Denver  on  Tuesday 
the  19th,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Territorial  Medical 
Society. 

"The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  W.  F.  McClelland,  of  Denver, 
who  thereupon  nominated  Dr.  G.  S.  McMurtrie.  of  Central  [City],  to  be  Temporary 
Chairman,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  Convention  the  nomination  was  unanimously  confirmed. 

"Dr.  A.  J.  Collins,  of  Georgetown,  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tern.  After 
which  the  Chairman  in  a  few  practical  remarks  stateil  the  object  of  the  meeting  and 
invited  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  whole  profession. 

"Prayer  was  then  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Kehler,  of  Denver,  after  which 
Dr.  A.  L.  Justice,  of  Denver,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  passed: 

"  '  Sesolved.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  organization,  all  regular  graduates  of 
Medicine,  residents  of  this  Territory,  who  acknowledge  fealty  to  the  Code  of  Ethics 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  who  are  not  objected  to,  may  become 
members  of  this  Association  by  signing  their  names  to  this  resolution  at  the  Secre- 
tary 's  table. ' 

' '  The  following  Physicians  then  came  forward,  and  signed  their  names  to  the 
resolution: 

"G.  S.  McMurtrie,  Central  City;  A.  L.  Justice.  Denver;  R.  G.  Buckingham, 
Denver;  F.  J.  Bancroft,  Denver;  I.  J.  Pollok,  Georgetown;  W.  F.  McClelland,  Den- 
ver; John  Eisner,  Denver;   E.  C.  Gehrung,  Denver;   J.  S.  Dickinson,  Denver;   8.  D. 
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Bowker,  Central  City;  H.  C.  Dodge,  Denver;  H.  K.  Steele,  Denver;  W.  Edmundson, 
Central  City;  A.  Stedman,  Denver;  W.  H.  Williams,  Denver;  A.  J.  Collins,  George- 
town.  ^ 

"Dr.  Bancroft  moved  that  all  members  of  the  Medical  Profession,  visiting  the 
Territory,  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  exercises  of  the  organization — carried. 

' '  On  motion  of  Dr.  Eisner,  members  of  the  press  were  invited  to  seats  in  the 
convention. 

"Dr.  Buckingham,  President  of  the  Denver  Medical  Association,  was  then  in- 
troduced, and  delivered  the  following  able  address: 
"  'Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Profession: 

"  'You  have  been  called  together  to-day  from  all  parts  of  our  Territory  by  a 
resolution  of  the  ' '  Denver  Medical  Association '  ',to  meet  them  in  council  and  de- 
liberate upon  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  Territorial  Meilical  Society;  to  discuss 
also  any  important  topic  that  may  be  brought  before  us  relating  to  the  Science  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  in  its  various  branches. 

"  'The  Physicians  of  Denver  take  no  especial  credit  to  themselves  for  the  initia- 
tory steps  they  have  taken  in  an  enteiijrise  of  so  great  importance  to  the  profession, 
and  of  so  high  an  interest  to  the  community  in  which  they  live,  yet  they  can  now 
boast  of  an  organization  of  intelligent  and  educated  Physicians,  who  meet  together 
semi-monthly  in  an  associative  capacity,  for  friendly  and  social  intercourse,  to  inter- 
change views,  and  to  discuss  the  various  subjects  connected  with  the  profession, 
thereby  cultivating  pleasant  and  friendly  relations,  and  enlightening  each  other 
with  their  mutual  observations  and  experience,  upholding  the  honor  of  the  profession, 
and  showing  to  the  community  that  while  we  expect  from  them  support  and  sympathy, 
we  are  determined  to  be  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  which  will 
enable  us  to  render  the  assistance  they  so  much  need  in  their  hours  of  sickness  and 
distress. 

• '  '  Those  of  us  who  are  old  in  the  jirof ession  know  full  well  the  sacrifice  we 
have  made  in  the  choice  of  Medicine  as  our  pursuit  in  life.  Our  days  of  happiness 
and  comfort  are  those  in  which  by  a  timely  and  judicious  application  of  remedies 
we  are  instrumental  in  snatching  some  suft'erer  from  the  jaws  of  ileath ;  our  nights 
of  bliss  are  the  nights  of  toil  and  sympathy  for  the  distressed  and  dying. 

' '  '  There  is  no  social  pleasure  physicians  do  not  willingly  forego  when  sum- 
moned to  the  couch  of  pain;  no  scene  of  mirth  or  amusement  is  too  attractive  to 
detain  us  when  our  services  are  demanded  to  relieve  the  distress  of  our  fellows.  Not 
even  the  sacred  worship  of  the  Sabbath  is  too  solemn  or  important  to  hinder  our 
obedience  to  the  call  to  the  house  of  sorrow  and  mourning. 

"  'What  is  our  recompense  for  all  these  sacrifices'?  Is  wealth  an  object?  We 
cannot  but  expect  a  recompense  suitalile  to  our  station  in  life,  yet  it  is  but  rarely 
we  find  a  physician  who  has  accumulated  a  fortune  by  the  legitimate  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  seldom  that  he  accumulates  a  sum  equal  to  that,  which,  with  the  same 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  labor,  he  might  have  accumulated  in  almost  any  other 
vocation. 

"  'Do  you  seek  for  fame?  A  whole  life  spent  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  high  reputation  in  your  own  immediate  neighborhood,  were  you 
surrounded  by  friends  and  admirers,  who  could  speak  no  other  name  than  yours  in 
praise,  could  give  you  no  permanent  fame.  The  veriest  Prince  of  Uumhuiis.  who 
boasts  his  millions  j.-<iined  by  tlie  sale  of  worthless  nostrums,  will  be  exalted  a  bene- 
factor of  his  race,  when  your  name  would  be  consigned  to  oblivion  were  it  not  for 
the  marble  slab  that  shall  mark  your  last   resting  place. 

"  'Is  it  honor  then  you  strive  for?  The  (lolden  calf  is  the  only  object  wor- 
shiped by  the  world ;  and,  if  your  good  deeds,  performed  in  the  dark  hours  of  the 
night;  if  your  kind  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence,  done  for  those  you  may  never 
meet  again;  if  your  long  and  weary  watchings  by  the  bedside,  when  "the  arrow 
tlieth  by  dai/,  and  the  pestilence  walketh  in  darkness",  could  be  Idazoned  in  letters 
of  fire  on  the  cloudless  sky,  you  might  perchance  receive  a  passing  notice  from  the 
busy  crowd.  But  there  walketh  by  you  a  man  in  goodly  apparel,  whose  marble  palace 
rears  its  proud  turrets  to  the  sky;  whose  splendid  equipage  and  liveried  footman 
dash  by  you  with  the  speed  of  the  wind;  whose  countless  wealth  is  lavished  in  the 
purchase  "of  all  the  luxuries  that  gold  can  buy;  he  is  the  golden  calf  that  receives 
the  homage  of  the  world. 

"  'Why  then  all  this  sacrifice  of  your  time,  rest,  pleasure,  social  enjoyment, 
home  comforts?  There  is  an  inward  voice  whispering  to  your  heart,  I  delight  to  do 
good;  I  love  to  visit  the  sick;  to  relieve  the  distressed.  And  when  the  means  I 
employ  in  the  relief  of  my  fellows  accomplish  the  desired  end,  there  is  an  inward 
joy  that  swells  the  fountain  of  love  within  the  heart;  and  that  great  fountain  would 
burst  its  walls  but  for  the  tears  that  unbidden  flow  and  fill  the  breast  with  peace 
and  happiness;  an  inward  consciousness  of  doing  good  repays  us  for  all  our  sacrifices 

and  toil.  „     .  ,       ,    ..    , 

"  'If  we  receive  not  honor,  we  will  still  love  our  profession,  and  seek  to  honor 
it;  and  this  desire  is  what  calls  us  together  to-day.  ^  ,■      .. 

' '  '  Our  Territory  is  rapidly  becoming  populims  and  important  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people  of  the  States,  and  thousands  are  turning  their  attention  towards  us. 
Soon  it  will  knock  at  the  door  of  the  Union  for  admission  as  a  stater  in  the  great 
confederacy  of  States;  and  it  becomes  us  as  one  of  the  learned  professions  to  make 
our  medical  organizations  as  perfect  as  possible  before  the  arrival  of  so  imiwrtant 
an  epoch  in  its  history.     County  Medical  Associations,  auxiliary  to  the  Territorial 
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Association,  should  be  established  in  all  the  counties  where  jM-acticable ;  and  where 
numbers  are  too  small  in  one  county,  let  combinations  Ije  made  to  effect  the  purpose, 
and  meetings  be  held  as  frequently  as  possible  at  convenient  points  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  its  members.  Do  not  tiag  in  your  efforts  to  secure  your  own  interests,  but 
see  to  it  that  every  man  does  his  whole  duty  in  this  important  enterprise,  and  de- 
termine to  sustain  it  at  any  reasonable  sacrifice. 

"'We  have  medical  men  already  in  our  Territory  who  have  received  their 
educations  in  the  best  Medical  Schools"  of  our  country,  whose  rec|uirements  and  ex- 
perience are  inferior  to  none,  and  who  will  lead  in  all' the  departments  of  the  science 
of  medicine,  when  Colorado  shall  be  able  to  number  its  hundreds  of  thousands,  among 
whom  may  be  found  men  of  high  literary  and  scientific  attainments.  And  the  time 
is  fast  approaching  when  Schools  and  Colleges  of  a  superior  order  will  be  established 
in  our  midst.  When  that  time  shall  have  arrived,  let  us  as  a  body  be  ready  for  the 
transformation,  and  take  our  stand  among  the  most  favored  of  the  professions,  fully 
prepared  to  sustain  an  honorable  position  and  uphold  the  dignity  of  our  calling. 

"  'A  Territorial  organization  properly  conducted  will  do  much  towards  the 
advancements  of  our  best  interests.  Social  and  friendly  intercourse  will  thereby  be 
established;  friendships  of  an  enduring  character  will  be  cherished;  and  by  frequent 
interchange  of  thought  and  experience,  our  minds  will  become  expanded  and  our  views 
on  the  important  topics  connected  with  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences,  will  be- 
come clearer  and  more  enlightened;  in  a  word,  our  powers  of  diagnosing  diseases, 
and  our  aptitude  in  the  application  of  appropriate  remedial  agents  will  be  increased, 
and  all  will  become  better  practitioners,  and  consequently  more  successful  in  the 
"  treatment  of  the  various  diseases  presented  to  us  for  medication. 

"  'If  a  spirit  of  rirah-y  as  to  the  success  of  each  county  in  the  perfection  of 
its  organization  now  animate  our  breast,  let  not  that  spirit  falter;  but  go  forward 
at  once  in  the  good  work  before  you,  until  this  Territory  can  boast  of  an  Association 
combining  all  the  elements  of  influence  and  usefulness. 

"'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  medical  man  will  connect  himself  with  this  organi- 
zation who  is  not  earnest  in  the  desire  to  improve  his  own  mind  by  adding  to  his 
present  stock  of  knowledge,  in  order  that  he  may  he  able  to  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  the  Association  and  the  profession  at  large. 

"  'I  trust  you  will  guard  well  the  thresholil,  and  stand  firm  and  steadfast  by 
its  constitution  and  laws,  by  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  uphold  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  profession. 

"  'We  do  not  claim  for  medicine,  in  its  present  condition,  a  position  among 
the  perfect  sciences;  if  so,  we  would  stand  still,  and  no  further  progress  would  be 
made;  no  new  contributions  to  our  literature  would  appear  in  the  pages  of  our 
journals.  We  claim,  however,  that  so  far  as  facts  have  been  collected,  that  it  is 
perfect;  for  it  is  based  upon  observation  and  experience;  and  every  member  of  the 
profession,  however  humble  his  position,  may  contribute  towards  its  advancement 
to  perfection. 

"  'We  have,  in  our  Medical  Literature  of  the  present  day,  epitome  of  the 
thoughts,  observations,  experience  and  research  of  the  learned  of  all  the  enlightened 
nations  of  the  earth;  and  by  a  careful  stuily,  and  close  and  tireless  investigation,  we 
can  appropriate  the  result  of  all  their  labors. 

"  'You  must  all  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  "royal  road  to 
knowlerlge",  and  nothing  but  close  application  and  unremitting  toil  will  reveal  to 
us  the  hidden  mysteries  of  science,  or  store  our  minds  with  the  rich  gems  of  knowledge 
that  are  so  profusely  scattered  along  our  pathway. 

"  'There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  jnediciue — and  that  not  very  far  in  the 
past — when  every  obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way  of  a  perfect  and  practical  study 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body.  Laws  were  enacted,  to  which  severe  penalties 
were  attached,  to  prevent  the  physician  from  attaining  such  knowledge  as  would  best 
fit  him  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  obligations  devolving  upon  him. 

' '  '  No  man  can  thoroughly  understand  the  pathology  of  disease  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  healthful  eomlition  of  the  organs  of  the  body  and  their  functional 
relations;  hence  the  necessity  of  a  careful  stmly  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 
Pathology. 

"  'Let  us  hope  that  the  time  has  passed  when  our  Legislators  shall  so  far  for- 
get their  own  good  and  the  .safety  of  the  community,  as  to  lay  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  the  attainment  of  all  that  may  be  necessary  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
a  profession  on  which  their  own  happiness  and  comfort  so  greatly  depends. 

' '  '  Let  me  here  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  thei  perfect  knowledge  of 
medicine  as  a  science  cannot  alone  make  successful  practitioners  of  Medicine  and 
Sui'gery.  Close  clinical  observations,  careful  experience  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick, 
constant  watchfulness  and  attention  to  disease  in  all  its  symptoms;  the  verifying  of 
opinions  formed  by  post  mortem  examinations,  when  practicable,  will  materially  aid 
us  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  our  profession.  But  in  our  anxiety  to  per- 
form speedy  and  successful  cures,  let  us  not  forget  the  "vis  rnedicatrix  natura:". 

"  'It 'may  seem  unnecessary  to  warn  you  to  avoid  the  fashionable  humbugs  of 
the  day;  and,  among  the  various  forms  of  empiricism  practiced  upon  the  people, 
none  is'  more  dangerous  than  Homoeopathy;  not  because  of  any  intrinsic  virtue  it  may 
possess,  but  in  consequence  of  the  avidity  with  which  the  delusion  is  embraced  by 
the  fashionable,  anil  too  often  by  those  who  boast  of  their  intelligence.  Thus  a 
temptation  is  continually  presented  to  the  unstable  and  varicious.  Homoeopathy  truly 
has  its  army  of  advocates,  yet  no  physician  properly  educated  can  be  so  ignorant  of 
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the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann,  the  great  founder  of  the  system,  in  his  ''similia  ximilibus 
curanter'',  and  more  especially  in  his  administration  of  infinitesimal  doses,  as  to 
be  unable  to  calculate  the  small  amount  of  medicine  contained  in  a  most  jxrtent  dilu- 
tion, or  the  wonderful  effects  claimed  for  the  thirtieth  dilution,  in  the  gravest  cases 
of  disease.  An.y  patient  mathematician  can  easily  ascertain  that  the  said  dilution 
would  require  all  the  solid  material  of  the  earth  and  skies,  to  contain  one  single 
grain  of  the  medicine  proposed  to  be  administered.  The  truth  is,  that  when  disease 
is  grave  enough  in  its  features  to  require  prompt  anil  efficient  medication;  when 
there  is  a  necessity  for  something  positive  to  be  done  that  cannot  be  accomplished 
through  the  imagination,  the  curative  powers  of  nature  or  some  general  h.ygieuic 
regulations,  Homceopathy  is  powerless  for  an\i  impression  for  good,  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Hahnemann,  if  the.y  make  their  treatment  efficacious,  are  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  regular  profession. 

''  'In  the  remarks  I  have  made  to  you  to-day,  I  have  attempted  to  inculcate 
correct  principles  and  sound  doctrines,  which  are  intended  to  elevate  our  profession, 
to  aid  in  advancing  Meilicine  towards  perfection  as  a  science,  to  increase  the  means 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  attlicteil,  and  to  create  harmony  and  brotherly  love 
among  all  true  members  of  the  Medical  profession. 

"  'Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention,  let  me  urge  upon  you  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  important  subject  of  organization,  and  nia.y  the  time  soon 
come  when  the  Territorial  Medical  Association  of  Colorado  will  rest  upon  as  firm 
a  basis  as  the  grand  old  mountains  before  us,  that  lift  their  snow  capped  summits 
to  the  clouds '. 

' '  On  motion  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  society. 

"Dr.  .Justice  moved  that  Dr.  Buckingham  be  requested  to  furnish  a  cop.y  of 
his  address  for  publication. 

"On  motion  of  Dr.  Steele,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  draft  a  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws  for  the  Association.  The  following  committee  was  appointed: 
Drs.  Steele,  PoUok,  Bowker,  Edmundson,  and  Smith  of  Laporte. 

"A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Rev.  J.  H.  Kehler  for  his  courtesy  in 
officiating  as  Chaplain  for  the  Convention. 

"Adjourned  until  2  o'clock,  P.  M. " 

' '  Afternoon  Se.ssion.  ' ' 

"The  Convention  re-assembled  at  2  p.  m..  Dr.  McMurtrie  in  the  chair. 

"Dr.  Steele,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  made 
his  report,  which  was  accepteil  and  the  committee  discharged. 

"The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  then  read  a  second  time,  and  each  article 
and  section  acted  upon  separately,  and  adopted  unanimously. 

"CONSTITUTION." 
Article  I. 
"This  Society  shall  be  known  as  the  Colorado  Medical  Society,  and  its  objects 
shall  be  the  improvement  of  its  members  in  scientific  and  professional  knowledge; 
the  association  of  the  profession  for  purposes  of  mutual  recognition  and  fellowship; 
the  promotion  of  the  character,  interests  and  honor  of  the  fraternity  by  maintaining 
union  and  harmony,  and  by  aiming  to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  education. 

ARTICLE   II. 

"Section  1.  Any  regular  graduate  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  may  become  a 
member  of  this  Society,  who,  by  his  adherence  to  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Amencan 
Medical  Association  shows  himself  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  fellowship  of  his 
medical  brethren,  and  who  Ijy  his  general  conduct  and  mode  of  life  proves  himself 
worthy  of  being  a  member  of  one  of  the  learned  and  lilieral  professions. 

"Sec  2  Every  candidate  for  membership  shall  make  application  to  the  com- 
mittee on  admission,' such  application  to  be  presente.l  and  endorsed  by  a  member 
having  comi.etent  knowledge  of  the  applicant.  If  this  committee  shall  report  favor- 
ably thereon  to  the  Societv,  the  candidate  shall  be  balloted  for,  and  the  approving 
votes  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present  shall  be  necessary  to  his  admission. 

"Sec  3  Honorarv  membership  may  be  conferred  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  at  "any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society,  upon  worthy  and  ,lis- 

tinguished  medical  gentlemen.  .  ,,  ..  J^     i,   n    .,f    ti,a 

"Sec  4  Air  the  members  of  the  Society  (honorary  excepted)  shall  at  the 
time  of  their  admission  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  five  dollars,  and  shall  also  pay  such 
annual  contribution  as  may  be  presented  from  time  to  time  by  the  By-Laws.  Said 
contribution  to  fall  due  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  III. 
"The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  three  Vice  Presidents  one 
Secretary,  and  one  Assistant  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Librarian,  and  a  standing 
Commute;  on  Admission  of  five  members,  all  of  whoin  shall  be  elected  annu.ally  by 
balToT.  and  a  majority  vote,  at  the  regular  meeting.  They  shall  severally  perform  the 
duties  assigned  them  in  the  By-Laws. 
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Article  IV. 
"The  following  standing  eonimittees  shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  shall  consist  each  of  five  members:  1st.  An  Executive  Committee.  2d  A 
Committee  on  Finance.  3d.  On  Publication.  4th.  On  Medical  Ethics.  5th.  On 
Medical  Societies.  They  shall  severally  perform  the  duties  assigned  them  in  the  By- 
Laws. 

Article  V. 
"A  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  shall  be  requisite  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a  member,  which  vote  shall  be  had  in  consequence  of  a  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Ethics,  and  at  the  next  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  the  report. 

Article  VI. 
"Any  member  wishing  to  withdraw  from  the  Society  shall  be  permitted  to  do 
so  on  his  written  request,  after  he  shall  have  presented  the  Treasurer's  receipt  for 
all  moneys  due. 

Article  VII. 
' '  This  Constitution  may  be  repealed,  annulled,  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular 
meeting,  subsequent  to  one  in  which  a  proposition  to  that  effect  may  have  been  made 
in  writing,  by  a  vote  of  four-fifths   (4-5ths)   of  the  members  present. 

BY-LAWS. 
Article  I. 

"Section  1.  At  all  meetings  the  presence  of  twelve  resident  members  shall  be 
necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  II. 

"Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Association,  enforce  a  due  observance  of  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  see  that  all  mem)iers  of  committees  and  officers  perform  their  respective  duties, 
appoint  all  committees  not  otherwise  provided  for,  give  the  casting  vote  only,  sign 
diplomas  and  all  other  official  documents  requiring  his  signature,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  pertain  to  his  office  by  usage  and  custom. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Vice  Presidents  shall  assist  the  President  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  in  his  absence  shall  preside  in  order  of  seniority,  rank  being  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each  at  his  election;  if  "the  number  of  votes 
shall  be  equal,  age  shall  confer  precedence. 

' '  Sec.  3.  The  Secretaries  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  all 
meetings,  notify  officers  of  their  appointments  and  the  duties  required  of  them,  sign 
diplomas  and  certify  to  all  oflicial  acts  requiring  the  same,  receive  the  signatures 
and  initiation  fee  of  newly  elected  members,  transferring  all  moneys  received  to  the 
Treasurer,  and  do  such  other  business  as  shall  be  required,  or  as  the  Society  may 
from  time  to  time  direct  in  their  department. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society,  and  pay 
all  bills  endorsed  by  the  Finance  Committee  and  countersigned  by  the"  President, 
keeping  correct  accounts  of  the  same  and  making  a  full  and  iletailed  report  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  September  or  October. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Librarian  shall  have  charge  of  all  books,  manuscripts,  instru,- 
ments,  preparations  and  other  scientific  property  belonging  to  the  Society,  shall  keep 
a  catalogue  of  the  same  in  the  usual  manner,  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  his 
department  to  the  annual  meeting  in  September  or  October. 

Article  III. 

"Section  1.  Standing  Committees  shall  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceed- 
.ings,  and  furnish  an  authenticated  copy  to  be  deposited  with  the  Librarian. 

"Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  upon  receiving 
the  names  of  candidates  for  membership,  to  make  due  enquiry  and  report  such  as  may 
be  found  worthy  to  the  Society,  which  may  thereupon  elect  them.  Should  the  Com- 
mittee fail  to  report  upon  nouiinations  submitted  to  them,  any  member  having  made 
such  nomination  may  renew  the  same  directly  to  the  Society,  in  which  case  a  vote 
of  four-fifths  (4-5ths)  of  the  members  present  shall  be  requisite  to  constitute  an 
election. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Ethics  shall  hear  all  complaints  of  breach  of 
etiquette  or  violation  of  moral  Ethics.  It  shall  decide  all  questions  of  Ethics  sub- 
mitted to  it.  If  any  member  shall  be  charged  in  writing,  by  any  other  member  of 
the  Society,  with  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  or  By-Laws,  or 
with  unprofessional  conduct,  a  copy  of  such  charge  shall  be  furnished  him,  himself 
and  his  accuser  cited  to  appear,  when  the  committee  shall  proceed  to  hear  the  case, 
reserving  its  decision  to  be  reported  to  the  Society,  when  its  action  may  be  affirmed 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Finance  shall  superintend  the  monetary  affairs 
of  the  Society,  inspect  and  auilit  all  bills  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  make 
such  an  assessment  by  a  pro  rata  tax  upon  the  resident  members  as  may  be  necessary 
for  incidental  expenses,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  Society. 

"Sec.   5.      The   Committee   on   Publication   shall   superintend   the   printing   of 
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such  papers  as  may  be  ordered  to  be  published,  so  that  they  may  be  issued  upon 
uniform  paper  and  under  the  title  of  '  Trausactions. ' 

"Sec.  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  digest  and  prepare  the  business  of 
each  meeting,  provide  suitable  rooms  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  recommend 
plans  for  the  promotion  of  its  objects,  and  in  all  things  protect  and  superintend  the 
general  interests  of  the  Society. 

' '  Sec.  7.  The  Committee  on  Medical  Societies  shall  consider  and  report  on  the 
organization  of  such  Medical  Societies;  or  desire  to  become  auxiliary  to  the  Terri- 
torial Medical  Society,  and  generally  take  charge  of  the  department,  making  at  each 
annual  meeting  as  complete  report  as  practicable. 

Article  IV. 

"The  order  of  proceedings  shall  be  as  follows: 

' '  1,  Opening  of  meeting  by  prayer. 

"2.  Beading  of  minutes  by  Secretary. 

' '  3.  Annual  address  by  retiring  President. 

"4.  Annual  reports  of  Officers  and  Committees. 

"5.  Election  of  Officers  and  Constitutional  Committees. 

' '  6.  Annual  and  special  committees '  reports. 

"7.  Voluntary  papers,  contributions,  reports. 

' '  8.  Annual  assessment  shall  then  be  laid  by  resolution. 

' '  9.  Miscellaneous  business. 

Article  V. 
"All  vacancies  shall  be  tilled  ad  interim  by  the  President. 

Article  VI. 

' '  These  By-Laws  may  be  suspended  by  a  three-foiwths  vote  at  any  regular 
meeting,  and  they  may  be  repealed  or  amended  by  a  similar  vote,  notice  of  the  same 
having  been  given  in  writing  at  a  previous  meeting. 

' '  The  election  of  otficers  was  then  proceeded  with  for  the  permanent  organi- 
zation, under  the  rules  and  regulations  just  adopted.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

"Dr.  R.  G.  Buckingham,  President;  Vice  Presidents,  1st,  Dr.  G.  S.  McMurtrie; 
2d,  Dr.  I.  J.  Pollok;  3d,  Dr.  W.  F.  McClelland.  Dr.  A.  Stedman  was  elected  Secre- 
tary ;  A.  J.  Collins,  Assist^t  Secretary ;  Dr.  E.  C.  Gehrung,  Treasurer ;  and  Dr.  H.  C. 
Dodge,  Librarian. 

"Drs.  Justice,  Holland,  Bancroft,  Thacker  and  Williams  were  elected  a  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Credentials  and  Admissions. 

"Dr.  Buckingham  was  then  escorted  to  the  chair  by  Dr.  McMurtrie,  and  took 
his  place  as  President  of  the  Society.  In  a  few  appropriate  remarks  he  expressed 
his  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  and  to  further  perfect  the  organization  he  invited 
the  Vice  Presidents  to  meet  him  immediately  after  adjournment  to  assist  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees. 

' '  The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Dr.  Bowker,  which  was  passed  and 
ordered  to  be  appended  to  the  By-Laws: 

"  'Eemlied,  That  each  member  be  requested  to  procure,  and  send  to  the  care 
of  the  Librarian,  such  Chemical,  Pathological  and  Anatomical  specimens,  with  a 
careful  description  of  the  same,  as  will  be  worthy  of  preservation  and  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Society. ' 

"Dr.  Pollok  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  fee  bill  to  govern 
medical  practice  in  the  Territory.  Dr.  Pollok  was  appointed  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee. 

"On  motion  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  7:30  evening." 

evening  session. 

"Met  according  to  adjournment.     President  in  the  chair. 

"The  announcement  of  the  various  committees  appointed  by  the  President  was 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

"By  vote  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Buckingham's  name  was  inserted  as  one  of  the 
committee  on  Obstetrics. 

"Moved  and  seconded  that  Dr.  Tolles'  name  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
admission. 

"Dr.  Neilson's  name  was  handed  in  with  a  request  for  admission.  Referred 
to  the  proper  committee  with  instructions  to  report  as  soon  as  possible.  The  com- 
mittee, after  ilue  examination  of  Dr.  Neilson's  credentials,  reported  favorably,  where- 
upon the  applicant,  by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  was  admitted  as  a  member. 

"A  report  was  then  made  by  Dr.  Pollok.  chairman  of  the  committee  on  fee-bill, 
'that  the  fee-bill  of  the  Denver  Medical  Association  be  adopted  as  a  basis  for  the 
Territory,  subject  to  such  changes  in  difleerent  localities,  as  the  local  societies  may 
deem  proper. '     Report  accepted.  ,      t>      ■ 

"A  special  committee  on  publishing  minutes  was  then  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, consisting  of  Drs.  Collins,  Steele,  Williams,  McClelland  and  Eisner. 

"At  request  of  Dr.  Collins,  Dr.  Justice  was  appointed  in  his  place  as  chairman. 

"The  Society  then  proceeded  to   elect   delegates  to  the  next   meeting  of  the 
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American  Medical  Association.    Drs.  McClelland,  Williams  and  Holland  w^e  declared 
elected. 

"An  address  was  then  clelivered  by  Dr.  Steele,  after  which  the  Code  of  Ethics 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  was  read  by  the  same  gentleman. 

"On  motion  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  Dr.  Steele  was  invited  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his 
address  for  publication. 

"The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Denver,  in  September  or  October, 
1872,  on  a  day  to  be  specified  by  the  President.  A.  Stedman, 

' '  Eecording  Secretary  Colorado  Medical  Society. ' ' 

With  the  fore,a'"'ii,a'  report  of  tlie  Secretary  the  following  addenda  were 
pul)lished,  and  which  include  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  society's  charter- 
members  : 

' '  .STAXDING     COMMITTEES. 

"  Executive.— Drs.  Justice.   Bancroft,   Steele,   Garrott,   Smith. 
"Finance. — Dickinson.    Thaeker,    Williams,   Anderson,    Gehrung. 
"Publication. — Collins,   ilcCIelland,   Pollok,   Bowker,   Eisner. 
"Ethics. — Steele,  Bancroft.  Edmundson,  Garrott,  Holland. 
"Medical  Societies. — Williams,  Dodge,  Thaeker,  Smith,  Edmundson. 
"Credentials. — Justice,  Holland,  Bancroft,  Williams,  Thaeker. 

"SPECIAL    COMMITTEES. 

"Surgery. — Bancroft,   Collins,   Eisner,   Neilson,   Heimberger. 

"Practice. — Anderson,   Williams,   Holland. 

"Obstetrics. — Buckingham,  Gehrung,  Anderson. 

"Medical  Literature.Stedn^n,  Thaeker,  Holland.  Dickinson, 

"Publication. — Justice,    Steele,   Williams,    McClelland,    Eisner. 

' '  reports: 

"Topography,  Climatology  and  Epidemic.<!.—Thomhs,  Garrott,  Holland,  Smith, 
Collins,  Steele. 

"Materia  Medica  of  Colorado. — Eisner,  Bowker,  McMurtrie,  Edmundson,  Hol- 

"  Special  Subjects. — Thaeker,  Pollok. 

"Mineral  Springs  of  Colorado. — Dr.  E.  C.  Gehrung." 


land. 


"G.  S.  McMurtrie,  M.  D.,  Central  City. 

"A.  L.  Justice.  M.  D.,  Denver. 

"R.  G.  Buckingham,  il.  D.,  Denver. 

"F.  J.  Bancroft,  M.  D.,  Denver. 

"W.  P.  McClelland,  M.  D.,  Denver. 

"Irving  J.  Pollok,  M.  D.,  Clear  Creek  County. 

"John  Eisner,  il.  D.,  Denver, 

' '  Eug.  C.  Gehrung.  M.  D.,  Denver. 

"Erasmus  Garrott.  M.  D.,  Black  Hawk. 

"J.  Swinburn  Dickinson,  M.  E.  C.  S.,  Denver. 

"S.  D.  Bowker.  M.  D.,  Central  City, 

"H.  O.  Dodge,  M.  D.,  Denver. 

"H.  K.  Steele,  M.  D.,  Denver. 

"W.  Edmundson,  il.  D.,  Central  City. 

"A.  Stedman.  M.  D.,  Denver. 

"W.  H.  Williams,  M,  D.,  Denver. 

' '  A.  J.  Collins,  il.  D.,  Georgetown. 

"T.  M.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Laporte. 

"S.  C.  ToUes,  M.  D.,  Central  City. 

"Eugene  F.  Holland,  M.  D.,  Idaho  [Springs], 

"William   H.   Thaeker,   M.   D..   Denver. 

".Joseph  Anderson,   M.   D.,   Golden. 

' '  D.  Heimberger,  il.  D.,  Denver. 

' '  Charles  P.  Neilson,  M.  D.,  Denver. ' ' 

Secretary  Stedman 's  minutes  of  the  closing  session  contain  no  hint 
of  the  social  aftermatli  in  which  the  members  of  the  society  participated 
later  in  that  evening,  but  of  which  a  Denver  newspaper,  at  the  end  of  its 
account  of  the  convention's  proceedings,  told  as  follows: 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  the  members  were  invited  to  pai'take  of  a 
supper  furnisheil  by  the  Denver  Medical  Association,  at  Ford's  restaurant.  The 
repast  was  a  bountiful  one,  and  did  credit  to  the  well-known  skill  of  the  caterer. 
After  full  justice  had  been  done  to  the  supper,  Dr.  Justice  presented  a  number  of 
toasts,  which  were  responded  to  as  follows:  (1)  'The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion'— responded  to  by  Dr.  McClelland;  (2)  'The  Colorado  Medical  Society' — re- 
sponded to  by  Dr.  Buckingham;  (3)  'The  Ladies' — responded  to  by  Dr.  Bowker; 
(4)  'Legitimate  Medicine' — resironded  to  by  Dr.  ilcMurtrie. 
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"The  Press  was  toasted,  and  a  resolution  of  tbanks  offered  and  adopted  for 
the  attention  it  had  given  the  reports  of  the  convention. 

"Other  remarks  were  made,  some  good  stories  told,  and  at  a  late  hour  the 
guests  separated. ' ' 

Having  been  established  upon  a  substantial  basis,  tlie  organisation  pros- 
pered ;  and  at  the  adjournment  of  its  sixth  annual  meeting,  which  was  held 
at  Oolorado  Springs,  in  June,  1876,  the  year  in  which  Colorado  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  of  States,  the  society's  active  members  numbered 
fifty-two.  Among  those  who  had  been  added  to  its  original  membership 
up  "to  that  time  were  Drs.  CI.  M.  Brincker,  "W.  H.  Buchtel,  H.  T.  Byford, 
Samuel  Cole,  Charles  Denison,  Samuel  Dessellen,  H.  Harcourt,  H.  R.  Hol- 
man,  H.  A.  Lemen,  L.  E.  Lemen,  T.  S.  Massey,  J.  C.  McBeth,  C.  M.  Parker, 
H.  J.  Pratt,  E.  W.  Sawyer,  J.  W.  Tnieworthy,  S.  Watson,  W.  E.  Whitehead, 
W.  E.  Wilson,  and  G.  Wohlgesinger. 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting,  at  Denver,  in  June,  1871,  the  officers 
of  the  organization  were  requested,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Buckingham,  "to  draft 
and  file  articles  of  incorporation  for  this  Territorial  Society."  This  was 
done  in  May  of  the  following  year  (1875),  the  document  bearing  the  date 
of  the  6th  of  that  month;  the  incorporators  being  Drs.  Henry  K.  Steele, 
Augustus  L.  Justice,  William  H.  Thacker,  J.  Van  de  Yoort,  Arnold  Sted- 
man,  Eugene  C.  Gehning,  and  Pichard  G.  Buckingham.  The  certificate 
provided  "that  the  corporate  name  of  the  organization  should  be  "The  Col- 
orado Territorial  Medical  Society,"  that  the  seven  incorporators  should  con- 
stitute a  Board  of  Trustees,  "who  shall  manage  the  business  and  concerns 
of  the  said  Association  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  or  until  its  next 
annual  election ;"  that  "the  term  of  the  corporate  existence  of  the  said  As- 
sociation shall  be  perpetual;"  and  that  "the  business  and  concerns  of  said 
Company  shall  be  can-ied  on  in  all  the  counties  of  said  Territory,  but  its 
chief  office  shall  be  in  the  City  of  Denver,  in  the  county  of  Arapahoe,  in  the 
Territory  aforesaid,  unless  legally  changed  to  some  other  place." 

The  original  organization  of  the  society,  in  1871,  had  been  followed, 
in  1874,  by  the  formation  of  the  "Boulder  County  Medical  Association," 
with  Dr.  H.  0.  Dodge  as  its  President,  and  which  was  the  second  associa- 
tion of  physicians  subordinate  to  the  Territorial  Society — the  Denver  Medi- 
cal Association  having  been  the  first. 

Also  in  1871,  the  "Rocky  Mountain  Medical  Society,"  consisting  of 
physicians  residing  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  far-southern  portion  of  the 
Territory  and  of  a  few  who  lived  in  New  Mexico,  was  organized  and  incor- 
porated,' with  Trinidad  as  its  meeting-place,  and  of  which  Dr.  M.^  Beshoar 
was  elected  President.  Four  years  later,  the  Colorado  members  of  this  or- 
ganization were  admitted  into  the  Colorado  State  Medical  Society;  where- 
upon the  southern  organization  passed  out  of  existence. 

The  association  which  practically  absorbed  this  society  was  our  Ter- 
ritorial organization  under  an  amended  name.  After  Colorado's  admission 
into  the  Union,  the  title  of  the  latter  was  changed,  by  reincorporation,  to 
that  of  "The  Colorado  State  Medical  Society;"  the  incorporators  for  this 
purpose  being  Drs.  J.  C.  Davis,  H.  A.  Lemen,  L.  E.  Lemen,  Jacob  Reed 
(Jr.),  Arnold  Stedman,  W.  R.  Whitehead,  and  W.  E.  Wilson,  who  were  also 
designated  as  the  society's  Trustees,  so  to  serve  until  the  next  annual  elec- 
tion'^for  officers  of  the  organization.  The  association  as  then  constituted  is 
the  State  Medical  Society  of  today ;  but  in  principles  and  purposes  the  or- 
ganization is  the  same  as  when  it  was  founded,  nearly  forty  years  ago. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  Colorado  three  district  and  twenty 
societies  of  regular  practitioners  that  have  to  the  State  Medical  Society  the 
relation  of  constituent  organizations.  The  former  are  the  Eastern  Colorado, 
the  Northeast  Colorado  and  the  San  Luis  Valley  associations;  and  the  latter 
are  those  of  Boulder,  Clear  Creek,  Delta,  Denver,  El  Paso,  Fremont,  Gar- 
field Lake  Larimer,  Las  Animas.  Mesa.  Montrose.  Otero,  Ouray,  Prowers, 
Pueblo  San  Juan,  San  Miguel,  Teller  and  Weld  counties.  Other  counties 
of  the  State  are  individually  represented  in  the  society's  membership,  which 
now  aggregates  several  hundreds  of  regular  physicians. 
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The  following  is  the  roster  of  those  who  have  served  the  society  in  the 
oflBce  of  President: 

E.  G.  Buckingham,  of  Denver,  elected  in  1871. 
W.  F.  McCleltand,  of  Denver;  1872. 

G.  S.  McMurtie,  of  Central  City;  1873. 

H.  K.  Steele,  of  Denver;  1874. 

W.  H.  Thacker,  of  Denver;  1875.     Died  during  his  term. 

H.  0.  Dodge,  of  Boulder.     For  remainder  of  Dr.  Thacker's  term. 

W.  H.  Williams,  of  Denver:  1876. 

T.  G.  Horn,  of  Colorado  Springs;  1877. 

A.  Stedman,  of  Denver;  1878. 

B.  P.  Anderson,  of  Colorado  Springs;  1879. 

F.  J.  Bancroft,  of  Denver;   1880. 
H.  A.  Lemen,  of  Denver;  1881. 
P.  R.  Thombs,  of  Pueblo;  1882. 
W.  R.  Whitehead,  of  Denver;  1883. 
Jesse  Hawes,  of  Greelev ;  1881:. 

J.  C.  Davis,  of  Denver":  1885. 

J.  W.  Graham,  of  Denver;  1886. 

S.  E.  SoUv,  of  Colorado  Springs;  1887. 

S.  A.  Fisk,  of  Denver;  1888. 

J.  W.  Collins,  of  Grand  Junction;  1889. 

J.  T.  Eskridge,  of  Denver;  1890. 

W.  M.  Strickler.  of  Colorado  Springs;  1891. 

AV.  E.  Wilson,  of  Denver ;  1892. 

E.  J.  A.  Rogers,  of  Denver;  1893. 
Hubert  Work,  of  Pueblo;  1894. 

I.  B.  Perkins,  of  Denver;  1895. 

Robert  Levy,  of  Denver;  1896. 

L.  E.  Lemen,  of  Denver;  1897. 

W.  A.  Campbell,  of  Colorado  Springs;  1898. 

J.  X.  Hall,  of  Denver;  1899. 

William  P.  Munn,  of  Denver ;  1900. 

R.  W.  Corwin,  of  Pueblo;  1901. 

W.  AV.  Grant,  of  Denver:  1902. 

Thomas  H.  Hawkins,  of  Denver;  1903. 

Frank  Finnev,  of  La  Junta:  1904. 

H.  G.  Wethei-ill,  of  Denver ;  1905. 

H.  R.  Bull,  of  Grand  Junction;  1906. 

H.  B.  AAliitnev,  of  Denver;  1907. 

P.  J.  McHugh,  of  Ft.  Collins;  1908. 

Leonard  Freeman,  of  Denver;  1909. 

The  names  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  members  of  the  society 
who  have  passed  from  this  life  since  its  organization,  and  the  time  and  place 
of  the  death  of  each,  are  as  follows; 

B.  P.  D.  Adams,  October  28,  1895;  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

Edwin  R.  Axtell,  December  15,  1899;  Denver. 

F.  J.  Bancroft,  January  16,  1903;  Denver. 

Herbert  L.  Barnes,  October  16.  1903 ;  Montrose,  Colorado. 

H.  B.  Bartholomew.  September,  1908;  Denver. 

M.  Beshoar,  September  5,  1907;  Trinidad,  Colorado. 

John  Boice,  Januarv,  1908;  Denver, 

S.  H.  Boone,  1877  ;' Denver. 

S.  Arthur  Bosanko,  November  23,  1895;  Leadville,  Colorado. 

John  Briscoe,  1908;  Denver. 

Sherman  T.  Brown,  1906;  Denver. 

P.  B.  Brumond,  September  13,  1899;  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado. 

R.  G.  Buckingham,  March  18,  1889;  Denver. 

George  \X.  Burleigh,  October  28,  1899;  Boulder,  Colorado. 

A.  J.  Cattanach,  May  30,  1896 ;  Denver. 
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George  W.  Clanalian,  October  K),  1907;  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado. 

John  K.  Chirk,  lUOO;  Denver. 

J.  AVaUace  Collins,  October  31,  1904;  Victor,  Colorado. 

Lafayette  Conan,  October  16,  1U03;  Boulder,  Colorado. 

J.  B.  Cor}',  January  24,  1892;  Denver. 

J.  S.  Craven,  1884;  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Thomas   H.   Craven,   1908;   Fremont,   Colorado. 

H.  C.  Crouch,  April  20,  1898 ;  Denver. 

F.  F.  D'Avignon,  Xovember  6,  1895;  Leadville,  Colorado. 

J.  C.  Davis,  October  8,  1893;  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

M.  J.  Davis,  1876;  Golden,  Colorado. 

S.  B.  Davis,  1875;  Central  City,  Colorado. 

J.  W.  Dawson,  January  8,  1899 ;  Canon  City,  Colorado. 

C.  W.  DeLannov,  Febniary  15,  1905;  Telluride,  Colorado. 
J.  B.  Devlin,  March  14,  1908;  Denver. 

J.  S.  Dickinson,  1879;  Denver. 

Frank  Dulin,  March  13.  1905 ;  Denver. 

J.  L.  Edwards,  August' 25,  1906;  Florence,  Colorado. 

Michael  Enright,  April  8,  1904 ;  Akron,  Colorado. 

J.  T.  Eskridge,  .January  15,  1902;  Denver. 

F.  L.  Estill,  July,  1907;  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

William  M.  Fay,' January  13,  1889;  Denver. 

Sarah  J.  Fearing,  January  11,  1896 ;  Denver. 

J.  H.  Finfrock,  February,  1894;  Boise  City,  Idaho. 

Earl  H.  Fish,  July  12,  1904 ;  Denver. 

Russell  B.  Freeman,  March  12,  1902;  Denver. 

Charles  Parker  French,  February  23,  1905;  Denver. 

F.  W.  Gambell,  1882;  Leadville,  Colorado. 

Jacob  Gish,  September  17,  1908;  Olathe,  Colorado. 
J.  W.  Graham,  February  14,  1908 ;  Denver. 

D.  8.  Griffith,  1886;  Durango,  Colorado. 
W.  S.  Grimes,  December  21,  1889;  Denver. 
Jesse  Hawes,  August  4,  1901 ;  Greeley,  Colorado. 
H.  P.  Hazlett,  March  4,  1900 ;  Pueblo,  Colorado. 
J.  C.  Herrick.  September  30,  1898 ;  Denver. 

D.  S.  Hoffman,  1908;  Ouray,  Colorado. 

Thomas  G.  Horn,  July  14,  1905;  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
L.  F.  Ingersoll,  December,  1906 ;  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 
H.  C.  James,  January  4,  1890;  Ouray,  Colorado. 
C.  W.  Jenner,  August  11,  1895;  Denver. 

G.  L.  Johnson,  1875;  Denver. 

Lee  Kahn,  February  26,  1899 ;  Leadville,  Colorado. 

E.  H.  Keables,  January  6,  1892 ;  Alma,  Colorado. 

.1.  M.  Keating,  November  18,  1893;  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
J.  G.  Keith,  August,  1907;  Leadville,  Colorado. 
Donald  Kennedv,  1906. 

C.  B.  Knox,  1906;  Boulder,  Colorado. 
K.  V.  R.  Lansingli,  1879;  Denver. 
Charles  C.  Lathrop,  May  28,  1889;  Denver. 
.Jules  LeC'arpentier,  1876;  Fairplay,  Colorado. 
R.  D.  Liggitt,  1900;  Mosca,  Colorado. 

D.  B.  Lionberger,  1873;  Lindsay,  Ontario. 
S.  McAllister,  1900;  Rockv  Ford,  Colorado. 
William  F.  McClelland,  1900;  Denver. 

Gilbert  E.  McKeebv,  April  24,  1905;  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

A.  M.  McLean,  1886;  Leadville,  Colorado. 

G.  S.  McMurtrie,  August,  1889 ;  Denver. 

.Jessie  MacLaren  McGregor,  1906;  Denver. 

Charles  S.  Manlv,  Xovember  13,  1895;  Denver. 

L.  0.  Maffett,  April  6,  1900;  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

Hugo  Mager,  July  18,  1897;  Denver. 
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W.  K.  Mavity,  1886;  Denver. 

W.  G.  Melvin,  August  30,  1908;  Ourav,  Colorado. 

John  S.  Miller,  April  29.  1909  :  Denver. 

George  F.  Milne,  1908;  Fort  Lnpton. 

Anna  E.  Morgan,  January  23.  1896 ;  Denver. 

W.  X.  Nickerson,  August  19,'l908  :'Fort  Collins. 

C.  M.  Parker,  August  12,  1892 ;  Denver. 
Clavtou  Parkhill,  January  15,  1903;  Denver. 

G.  W.  Phillips,  March  IS,  1905 ;  La  Junta.  Colorado. 

J.  AV.  Powers,  March  25,  1895;  Salt  Lake. City,  Utah. 

Edmund  C.  Purcell,  1905 ;  Denver. 

J.  C.  Kay,  March  5,  1907;  Denver. 

Charles  M.  Reed.  September  29,  1894;  Dotsero,  Colorado. 

Jacob  Reed,  Jr.,  December  15,  1896;  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

W.  W.  Robinson.  September  27,  1906;  Loveland,  Colorado. 

Edward  P.  Rose,  November  6,  1895 ;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

T.  F.  Rumbold,  1900;  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

James  Brownlce  Sanford,  March  16,  1904;  Denver. 

D.  J.  Scully,  April  31,  1895;  Lindsay,  Ontario. 
William  B."  Sbuttleworth,  December  18,  1903;  Denver. 

D.  K.  Smith,  1906. 

Samuel  E.  Sollv,  November  18,  1906;  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

H.  K.  Steele,  January  20,  1893;  Denver. 

C.  M.  Swartz,  October  3.  1908;  Puel)Io,  Colorado. 

R.  T.  Taylor,  1882 ;  Leadville,  Colorado. 

W.  H.  Tliacker,  1876;  Denver. 

P.  R.  Thombs,  April  27,  1902 ;  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

H.  S.  Torrance,  July  5,  1904;  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado. 

B.  St.  George  Tucker,  JL^rch  30.  1894 ;  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

Fred  P.  Tuxburv,  February  6,  1905;  Denver. 

W.  H.  Warn.  1882 ;  Denver. 

I.  S.  Wevand,  April  20,  1905 ;  Denver. 

Floyd  A."  Wliiting,  April  16,  1905;  Telluride,  Colorado. 

E.  G.  Wicks.  August  26,  1892 ;  Denver. 

J.  J.  Willard,  March  29,  1S98;  Pueblo.  Colorado. 

W.  H.  Williams,  March  15.  1893;  Denver. 

M.  A.  Wilson,  1882 ;  Denver. 

I.  A.  AYinternitz,  1908 ;  Colorado  City,  Colorado. 

L.  H.  Wood.  September  5,   1899;  Denver. 

David  Wooster,  April  8,  1891 ;  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado. 

R.  H.  Worthington,  May  13,  1893 ;  Denver.  " 

Seymour  T.  Zarecki,  June  30,  1904;  Denver. 

As  the  life  and  work  of  the  true  physician  and  surgeon  are  not  ostenta- 
tious, not  spectacular,  the  results  of  his  services  in  relieving  the  suffering? 
of  his  afflicted  fellow-beings,  whether  their  need  for  his  attention  be  due  to 
disease  or  to  accident,  and  restoring  them  to  health  in  the  one  case  or 
saving  them  from  death  in  the  other,  are  not  heralded  in  public  places  nor 
blazoned  before  the  eyes  of  the  people.  In  the  foregoing  roster  of  members 
of  the  Colorado  Medical  Society  whose  careers  in  this  world  have  been  closed, 
are  names  of  men  whose  professional  achievements  in  raising  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  nearer  and  nearer  to  an  exact  science  are  familiarly 
known  to  the  medical  brotherhood,  throughout  our  country,  and  even  in 
foreign  lands.  The  work  that  these  left  unfinished  fell  into  able  and  willing 
hands,  which  are  carrying  it  onward  intelligently  and  bravely,  inspired  by 
ideals  and  motives  as  lofty  as  any  that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive. 
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MEEKER,  STEAMBOAT  SPRINGS,  HAHN's  PEAK,  THE  SECOND  GUNNISON 
CITY,  AND  ASPEN. — CONTEMPORARY  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  "SAN  JUAN 
COUNTRY,"  IN  SOUTHWESTERN  COLORADO. — ORIGIN  AND  RISE  OF  THE 
CITIES  OF  SILVERTON,  LAKE  CITY,  OURAY,  TELLURIDE,  AND  DURANGO. — ■ 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  GREAT  STEEL  WORKS  AND  OTHER  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES  AT  THE  CITY  OF  PUEBLO. — ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  STATE'S 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL    SYSTEM. FUNDAMENTAL    PROVISIONS    OF    LAW    UPON 

WHICH     IT     IS     BASED. EDUCATIONAL     INSTITUTIONS     FOUNDED     AND 

MAINTAINED  BY  CITIZENS  OF  THE  STATE. — ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER  AND  COLORADO  SEMINARY. — ITS  TITLE 
TO  THE  DISTINCTION  OF  HAVING  BEEN  THE  PIONEER  SCHOOL  OF  HIGHER 

LEARNING    IN    COLORADO. OUTLINES    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF    COLORADO 

COLLEGE,  AT  COLORADO  SPRINGS. — ITS  GREAT  ADVANCEMENT  IN  RECENT 

YEARS.^ THE    STATE    HISTORICAL    AND    NATURAL    HISTORY    SOCIETY    OF 

COLORADO. ITS   ORGANIZATION,   IN    1879. — MAGNITUDE   AND   VALUE   OF 

ITS    HISTORICAL   AND    SCIENTIFIC    COLLECTIONS. 

The  general  historj^  of  Colorado  since  its  Territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment ceased  to  exist  is  that  of  a  great  economic  transformation.  Then 
the  parts  of  the  State  that  were  occupied  by  our  people  constituted  a  por- 
tion that  was  small  in  comparison  with  those  in  which  wilderness  condi- 
tions still  prevailed.  Xow  there  are  no  productive  sections  of  the  State 
that  are  not  occupied  by  an  energetic  and  upbuilding  population,  al- 
though in  some  of  these  much  of  the  work  of  utilizing  their  natural 
resources  remains  to  be  done.  From  the  conditions  that  existed  then 
to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  now  is  a  long  stride;  but  upon  the 
pages  of  this  volume  that  are  left  to  me  only  a  passing  view  of  some 
of  the  more  significant  events  and  their  results — certain  way-marks  in 
the  history  and  development  of  the  State — may  be  taken. 

But  before  entering  on  such  consideration  of  these,  let  us  turn 
our  attention  to  the  last  serious  Indian-tragedy  that  was  enacted  upon 
the  soil  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  wliieh  .shadowed  the  fourth  year 
of  Colorado's  Statehood.  The  aggressive  characters  were  White  River 
TJtes,  whose  habitat  at  that  time  was  the  part  of  the  Ute  Reservation 
that  now  is  our  Rio  Blanco  County;  and  the  Agency  at  which  Federal 
guardianship  was  exerted  over  these  red  men  stood  near  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Jleeker,  the  county  seat  of  that  county. 

Early  in  the  year  1878,  Nathan  C.  Meeker,  who,  as  stated  in  a 
previous  chapter  of  this  volume,  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Union 
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Colony,  which  settled  around  the  confluence  of  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre 
and  South  Platte  rivers  and  founded  our  city  of  Greeley,  was  appointed 
Agent  at  the  AAliite  River  Agency.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  charges  by  leading  them 
into  the  ways  of  orderly  and  provident  modes  of  living.  However,  the 
ideals  and  theories  which  he  entertained  unfitted  him  for  dealing  with 
and  controlling  such  Indians;  and  the  tragedy  was  due  chiefly  to  his 
efforts  practically  to  apply  to  these  Utes  the  methods  of  management 
which  he  had  conceived.  He  was  an  honest  and  conscientious  man, 
and  also  an  enthusiast  as  to  the  purposes  he  had  in  view. 

During  the  two  years  next  before  Meeker's  appointment,  the  White 
River  Utes  had  been  in  an  ugly  mood  and  secretly  were  planning  a  re- 
volt against  the  restrictions  under  which  they  were  living.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  clan,  impatient  of  the  delay  in  starting  a  movement  to 
throw  ofE  the  yoke,  had  made  forays  into  the  Middle  and  Xorth  parks, 
where  they  killed  several  white  men ;  and  to  these  bloody  deeds  they 
added  various  minor  depredations,  such  as  stealing  horses,  slaughtering 
cattle,  and  burning  the  buildings  of  isolated   settlers. 

Shortly  after  Meeker  had  taken  charge  of  the  Agency,  a  small  party 
of  his  Utes,  led  by  one  whose  English  name  was  "George  Washington," 
and  some  Southern  Utes  under  a  pettv  chieftain  named  Piah,  joined  in 
a  stealthy  but  daring  raid  out  upon  the  plains,  going  as  far  as  one  of 
the  headwater-forks  of  the  Repuldican  River,  where  they  killed  a  settler 
named  McLean.  On  their  way  homeward,  these  Indians  passed  through 
Denver  and  thence  proceeded  into  the  Middle  Park,  where,  in  an  alter- 
cation with  a  white  man,  one  of  their  number  was  slain.  Moving  on 
toward  their  reservation,  they  appropriated  sundry  horses  belonging  to 
white  dwellers  in  the  park,  and  when  passing  the  cabin  of  a  settler  named 
Elliott  they  killed  him  in  his  door-yard,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
their  comrade.  The  personal  identity  of  the  Indians  who  formed  this 
band  then  was  unknown,  and  it  was  not  until  the  uprising  of  the  White 
River  Utes  had  been  suppressed  that  it  was  ascertained  that  Washington 
and  Piah  were  its  leaders. 

When  tidings  of  the  depredations  of  these  Indians  and  of  the  death 
of  Elliott  at  their  hands  were  received  at  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  the 
eountv  seat  of  Grand  County,  a  party  of  citizens  of  that  town  was 
organized  to  go  to  the  White  River  Agency  to  identify  and  cause  the 
arrest  of  the  individuals  who  had  killed  that  settler,  and  also  to  recover 
the  stolen  horses.  When  these  pursuers  reached  the  Agency  and  stated 
the  objects  of  their  mission,  the  Indians  demanded  that  a  council  be  held 
to  consider  the  charges  made  by  the  visitors.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  in 
the  "talk"  that  followed,  the  Indian  speakers  denied  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  death  of  Elliott  or  of  the  stolen  horses. 

Conditions  at  the  Agency  at  that  time  bore  a  threatening  aspect. 
and  the  weakness  of  Meeker's  authority  and  influence  over  his  charges 
was  demonstrated  by  an  incident  that  occurred  in  this  council.  Tlie 
Agent  having  arisen  to  speak,  the  chieftain  Colorow,  who  was  the  worst 
of  his  tribe,  angrily  declared  that  the  Indians  would  not  hear  him,  and 
peremptorily  ordered  him  to  sit  down  and  keep  quiet — an  insolent  com- 
mand with  which  Meeker  thought  it  best  to  comply. 

After  these  events  the  White  River  Utes  manifested  less  insubordina- 
tion and  remained  more  tractable  until  the  spring  of  1879  was  far  ad- 
vanced. But  early  in  the  summer  of  that  year  various  bands  of  them 
left  the  reservation,  started  forest  fires  that  spread  over  large  areas, 
stole  horses  and  other  property  from  settlers  in  the  ^Middle  Park  and  on 
the  Yampa  River,  and  burned  dwellings  and  other  buildings  in  the  valley 
of  that  stream. 

Agent  Meeker  had  told  his  Utes  soon  after  he  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  that  he  would  not  have  any  soldiers  around  him. 
But  the  depredations  by  his  unruly  charges  now  convinced  him  that  to 
prevent  more  serious  trouble  he  must  have  a  military  force  at  the  Agency. 
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He  advised  his  superiors  at  Washing-ton  to  that  effect,  and  informed 
Colorado's  Governor,  Frederick  W.  Pitkin,  that  he  was  unable  to  restrain 
his  Indians  or  keep  them  within  the  limits  of  their  reservation  without 
the  aid  of  troops;  and  therefore  he  besought  the  Governor  to  use  his  in- 
fluence at  once  to  have  a  smfill  force  sent  to  the  Agency  immediately. 
Governor  Pitkin,  whose  authority  did  not  extend  into  the  reservation, 
repeatedly  protested  in  telegrams  to  Washington  against  the  outrages 
that  were  being  committed  by  the  White  River  Utes,  and  asked  that 
military  prevention  of  their  continuance  be  provided  forthwith.  But 
attention  to  his  remonstrances  and  recjuests  was  slow-footed. 

In  the  meantime  during  that  summer  all  the  leaders  among  the  White 
River  clan  had  been  demanding  that  ifeeker  be  removed.  A  party  of 
these,  headed  by  a  chieftain  known  as  "Captain  Jack,"  and  who  was  an 
active  instigator  of  the  depredations,  visited  Denver  and  demanded  that 
Governor  Pitkin  should  exert  all  his  power  to  procure  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration at  their  Agency;  declaring  that  while  they  wanted  many 
things  they  desired  above  all  others  to  have  the  White  River  Agent  dis- 
placed, and  that  they  would  no  longer  tolerate  his  purpose  and  efforts 
to  civilize  them  and  their  people. 

After  needless  delay  at  Washington,  General  John  Pope  was  in- 
structed to  send  a  small  force  into  the  section  adjacent  to  the  north- 
easterly boundaries  of  the  Ute  reservation  to  protect  the  settlers  there. 
To  this  duty  he  assigned  Captain  Francis  S.  Dodge,  with  a  company, 
numbering  fifty  men,  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  United  States  Cavalry 
(colored),  and  which  then  was  stationed  at  Fort  Garland,  in  our  San  Luis 
Valley.  Captain  Dodge  was  directed  first  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
Middle  and  North  parks,  and  by  scouting,  to  head  off  and  turn  back  the 
red  marauders.  By  the  stealthy  means  by  which  our  western  Indians 
quickly  co\ild  obtain  information  of  hostile  movements  against  them, 
the  White  River  Utes  learned  that  a  detachment  from  the  Ninth  Regi- 
ment was  to  be  used  to  prevent  them  from  sallying  forth  from  their  reser- 
vation ;  and,  in  common  with  their  red  brethren  of  the  plains,  they  had 
a  peculiar  and  intense  aversion  to  colored  troops,  who,  in  Indian  par- 
lance at  that  time  generally  were  stigmatized  as  "Buffalo  Soldiers." 
Therefore  the  employment  of  such  troops  for  the  purpose  of  menacing 
and  restraining  them  further  excited  and  angered  Meeker's  wards.  But 
their  forayers  managed  to  avoid  Captain  Dodge's  force  and  to  continue 
firing  the  forests  and  destroying  the  property  of  settlers. 

In  the  last  month  of  that  summer,  some  of  the  settlers  who  had 
suffered  losses  at  the  hands  of  these  raiders  deterniined  to  apply  civil 
processes  to  the  maraudere ;  and  to  that  end  Major  J.  B.  Thompson,  who 
had  owned  one  of  the  dwellings  that  had  been  burned  by  them,  on  the 
Yampa  River,  obtained  warrants  from  Judge  Beck,  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  First  Judicial  District,  for  the  arrest  of  "Bennett"  and  "China- 
man," two  of  the  leaders  in  the  depredations.  On  August  22nd,  Sheriff 
Bessey,  of  Grand  County,  left  Hot  Sulphur  Springs  with  a  posse  of 
four  men  to  bring  in  the  pair  of  offenders,  whom  they  ex]5ected  to  find 
at  the  Wliite  River  Agency.  When  this  party  arrived  at  that  establish- 
ment neither  Bennett  nor  Chinaman  was  among  those  present.  As  Douglas, 
the  head  chief  of  the  clan,  in  response  to  questions  by  Meeker  and  Bessey, 
brusquely  refused  to  tell  the  whereabouts  of  the  culprits  and  also  de- 
clared that  they  should  not  be  produced  for  the  Sheriff,  the  latter  had 
to  return  without  having  served  his  warrants.  This  attempt  to  arrest 
Utes  and  have  them  tried  in  the  white  men's  courts  was  denounced  angrily 
by  the  Indians;  and  the  Sheriff  and  his  posse  were  accosted  and  halted 
by  some  of  them  in  a  threatening  manner  after  the  former  had  left  the 
Agency  and  were  upon  their  homeward  way. 

Shortly  after  Sheriff  Bessey's  visit,  Meeker  was  assaulted  and  severely 
injured  by  "Johnson,"  the  "Medicine  Man"  of  the  White  River  clan, 
and  who  would  have  killed  him  but  for  the  interference  of  some  white 
laborers  who  were  employed  at  the  Agency.     This  was  followed  within 
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a  day  or  two  by  an  attempt  by  ambushed  Indians  to  shoot  one  of  these 
laborers  as  he  was  plowing  in  a  field  near  by.  The  Utes  were  working 
themselves  up  to  the  precipitation  of  a  general  outbreak :  and  bv  the  incom- 
ing of  September  they  had  advanced  so  near  to  that  point  that  any  white 
man  of  much  experience  with  Indians  and  knowledge  of  their  peculiar 
character  immediately  would  have  withdrawn  from  such  a  situation  that 
was  without  military  protection. 

But  Meeker  bravely  remained  at  his  post,  and  again,  reported  to  the 
Indian  Bureau  the  condition  of  ai?airs  at  his  Agency.  Governor  Pitkin, 
who  appears  to  have  had  a  larger  appreciation  of  the  probabilities  of  the 
situation,  notified  the  Washington  authorities,  on  the  day  on  which  he 
learned  of  the  assault  upon  Meeker  and  of  the  attempt  to  "kill  one  of  the 
latter's  employees,  that  prompt  and  vigorous  action  must  be  taken  to 
avert  a  grave  outljreak  by  the  Utes. 

The  last  white  visitor  at  the  Agency  prior  to  the  tragic  events  that 
soon  followed  was  John  W.  Steele,  a  mail  contractor,  who  arrived  there 
in  the  evening  of  September  10th,  at  which  time  he  advised  Meeker  to 
abandon  the  place  at  once.  The  Agent  said  that  he  was  determined  to 
stay  and  await  the  coming  of  troops,  but  asked  Steele  to  urge  their  quick 
despatch  upon  his  arrival  at  Rawlins,  AVyoming,  to  which  town  the  con- 
tractor was  bound.     At  that  time  Meeker' remarked  to  Steele: 

"I  came  to  this  Agency  in  the  full  belief,  that  I  could  civilize  these 
Utes;  that  I  could  teach  them  to  work  and  become  self-supporting.  I 
thought  I  could  establish  schools,  and  interest  both  Indians  and  their 
children  in  learning.  I  have  given  my  best  efforts  to  this  end,  always 
treating  them  kindly,  but  firmly.  They  have  eaten  at  my  table,  and  re- 
ceived continued  kindness  from  my  wife  and  daughter,  and  all  the  em- 
ployees about  the  Agency.  .  .  . '  They  are  an  imreliable  and  treacher- 
ous race.'" 

In  that  evening  tlie  Indians  started  a  war-dance  in  front  of  one  of 
the  Agency  buildings,  and  continued  the  ceremony  to  its  completion  in 
disregard  of  the  Agent's  order  to  stop  it  and  dis})erse.  This  should  have 
been  sufhcient  warning  to  him  and  all  the  other  white  people  at  the  place 
to  leave  it  in  the  next  morning,  when  Steele  set  out  for  Rawlins.  But 
Meeker  did  not  appear  to  realize  the  imminence  of  peril.  It  was  learned 
later  that  his  Indians  throughout  the  previous  summer  had  been  buvino- 
secretly,  as  well  as  trading  for,  Winchester  rifles  and  ammunition",  by 
which  transactions  they  had  become  well  prepared  for  enforcing  their 
purposes;  and  that  one  white  man  had  sold  and  delivered  to  them  in 
a  single  deal  three  cases  of  rifles  and  a  large  quantity  of  fixed  amnm- 
nition. 

Meanwhile  the  authorities  at  Washington  had  acted  in  the  matter 
of  preparing  to  afford  protection  to  the  threatened  Agency  and  to  compel 
the  White  River  Utes  to  remain  within  their  reservatioD  and  to  keep  the 
peace,  by  directing  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan  to  designate  and  send 
forward  a  force  sufficient  to  accomplish  these  ends.  The  expedition  for 
these  purposes  was  organized  at  Fort  Steele,  which  was  situated  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  and  about  eight  miles  east  of  Rawlins.  The  little 
army  consisted  of  one  company  of  the  Fourth  United  States  Infantry, 
under  Lieutenant  Butler  D.  Price;  Troop  E  of  the  Third  United  States 
Cavalry,  led  by  Captain  Lawson;  Troops  D  and  F  of  the  Fifth  United 
States  Cavalry,  commanded  respectively  by  Lieutenant  J.  V.  S.  Paddock 
and  Captain  J.  S.  Payne.  The  force  as  "a  whole  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Major  T.  T.  Thornl)urgh,  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  and  was 
accompanied  by  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Grimes,  of  Thornburgh's  regi- 
ment. 

Thornburgh  and  his  troops  left  Fort  Steele  on  September  14th.  and 
marched  southward,  with  orders  to  reach  the  Agency,  distant  about  two 
hundred  miles  by  the  route  that  was  to  be  followed,  as  speedily  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  But,  as  they  had  a  supply-train  of  thirty- 
three  wagons,  and  the  trail  was  rough,  they  could  not  make  rapid  progress. 
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Nothing  unusual  on  sucli  a  inarc-h  occurred  during  the  first  several  days, 
and  nothing  serious  was  anticipated.  At  a  favorable  place  known  as  "Old 
Fortification  Camp.""  on  the  present  Fortification  Creek,  a  northerly 
branch  of  the  Yanipa  River.  Thornburgh  left  Lieutenant  Price  and  the 
infantry  company,  with  some  of  the  wagons,  to  protect  later  supply  trains 
and  act  as  a  reserve  should  an  emergency  arise.  The  commander  then 
moved  on  with  his  three  companies  of  cavalry,  and  when  near  the  Yampa 
he  met  a  party  of  ten  Utes,  who  professed  great  friendship,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  continue  on  what  they  declared  to  be  a  little  hunting  expedition. 
Later,  the  same  Indians  again  were  encountered,  and  offered  to  serve  as 
guides  to  the  Agency  should  Thorjilnirgh  desire  to  go  there  ahead  of  his 
troops  with  a  small  escort  of  his  cavalrvmen.  By  the  advice  of  Joseph 
Rankin,  the  civilian  guide  of  the  expedition,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  white  man  present  who  regarded  these  Indians  as  spies, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  trusted,  their  offer  was  declined.  But  the  com- 
mander, instead  of  detaining  them  as  hostages,  again  allowed  them  to 
depart. 

After  crossing  the  Yampa  River  and  moving  on  to  and  across  Will- 
iams' Fork,  the  column  of  cavalry,  com]H-ising  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  entered  the  winding  valley  of  Milk  Creek,  a  southerly  branch  of  the 
Yampa.  In  the  forenoon  of  September  24th,  in  a  locality  about  twenty- 
four  miles  from  the  White  River  Agency — F  Troop,  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry, 
and  E  Troop  of  the  Fourth,  being  in  the  advance — a  body  of  White  River 
Utes,  numbering  between  two  liuudred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred,  con- 
cealed upon  the  hillsides  and  directed  by  Captain  Jack,  surprised  the 
leading  organizations  of  cavalrymen  by  opening  fire  upon  them  from  the 
front  and  both  flanks.  After  a  brief  resistance,  in  which  Major  Thorn- 
burgh and  several  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  a  greater  numlier  of  the 
latter  were  wounded,  the  two  companies,  by  order  of  Captain  Payne,  the 
ranking  oflicer  and  now  in  command  of  the  force,  fell  back  to  their  wagon- 
train,  which  was  accompanied  by  Troop  D.  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  and  had 
halted  about  half  a  mile  distant  when  the  Indians  opened  fire  upon  the 
advance.  Here  the  soldiers  used  their  wagons  in  constructing  a  fortifica- 
tion, which  later  was  strengthened  by  the  bodies  of  their  animals  as  these 
were  killed.  The  Indians  had  swarmed  after  the  retreating  cavalrymen, 
and  having  surrounded  the  fortified  camp  they  fired  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day  at  every  living  creature  that  they  could  see  within 
the  improvised  defenses.  The  siege  thus  begun  was  continued  without 
interruption  until  the  morning  of  October  5th. 

As  an  attempt  of  the  troops  to  sally  forth  and  break  through  the  line 
of  their  besiegers  bid  fair  to  result  in  their  anniliilation,  their  only  re- 
course was  to  hold  their  position  until  relief  could  reach  them.  In  the 
first  night,  a  mounted  messenger,  who  managed  to  elude  the  Indians,  set 
out  for  Rawlins  to  summon  help  for  his  comrades,  and  reached  his  des- 
tination late  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  In  the  night  of  the  second 
day,  two  men  slipped  through  the  Indian  line  and  made  off  to  find  Captain 
Dodge's  company  of  colored  cavalry,  which  then  was  understood  to  be 
moving  westward  from  the  Middle  Park.  These  messengers  also  were  suc- 
cessful in  their  errand,  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  October  2d, 
Captain  Dodge  with  his  company  dashed  up  and  entered  the  beleaguered 
camp  without  losing  any  of  his  men.  But  even  with  this  reinforcement 
the  number  of  troops  present  and  fit  for  duty  was  too  small  to  warrant 
an  attempt  to  break  away  and  take  their  wounded  with  them.  There- 
fore Dodge  and  his  men  remained,  and  shared  the  ensuing  misfortunes 
of  the  siege;  and  on  their  first  day  in  the  camp  many  of  their  horses 
were  disposed  of  by  the  enemy. 

In  the  morning  of  October  1st,  tidings  of  the  tragedy  on  Milk  Creek 
were  received  at  Fort  Russell,  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming ;  and  before  noon  of 
that  day  four  troops  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  were  on  their  way  by  rail  to 
Rawlins,  from  which  place  they  were  to  march  to  the  relief  of  their 
penned-up  comrades.     The  cavalrymen  were  joined  at  Rawlins  by  four 
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companies  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  which  were  to  be  conveyed  in  wagons; 
and  the  united  forces  left  that  town  about  noon  of  October  2d,  under  the 
command  of  General  Wesley  Merritt.  By  strenuous  and  rapid  movements, 
these  troops  reached  the  besieged  camp  early  in  the  morning  of  October 
5th.  At  a  point  a  few  miles  back,  they  had  passed  the  wreckage  of  a» 
citizen  wagon-train  which  had  been  laden  with  supplies  for  the  ^^^lite 
River  Agency.  The  Indians  had  captured  it,  and  every  man  accompany- 
ing it  had  been  killed,  stripped,  and  his  body  partly  burned. 

For  an  hour  or  so,  the  Indians,  who  were  at  their  posts  surrounding 
the  camp  and  within  easy  range,  did  not  fire  a  shot;  but  remained  quiet 
spectators  of  the  reunion  of  the  rescued  and  the  rescuers.  General  Merritt, 
with  three  troops  of  his  cavalry  and  all  his  infantry  presently  advanced, 
and  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  enemy.  But 
they  held  their  ground,  and  also  recovered  the  body  of  Major  Thornlnirgh, 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  lain  upon  the  field  of  the  first  day's  fight. 
About  noon  (October  oth),  a  white  man,  holding  aloft  a  large  white  fiag, 
appeared  among  the  Indians,  whereupon  both  sides  ceased  firing.  The 
flag-bearer,  who  mo\'ed  forward  to  General  Merritt,  was  an  employe  of 
the  Uncompahgre  Agency,  and  had  come  with  a  message  from  the  Un- 
compahgre  Utes  to  their  Wliite  River  brethren  telling  the  latter  that  they 
must  "stop  the  war."  This  episode  virtually  ended  the  hostilities,  and 
the  Indians  scattered  over  the  hills  and  through  the  ravines. 

General  Merritt  and  his  men  now  returned  to  the  intrenched  camp, 
in  wMch  the  conditions  were  fearful,  and  due  largely  to  the  scarcity  of 
water.  The  wounded  men,  to  whom  adecpiate  treatment  could  not  be 
given  previously,  were  first  to  receive  his  attention.  Later  the  entire 
force  was  moved  back  on  the  trail  about  a  mile  to  a  better  location  and 
where  there  was  an  abundance  of  water.  After  his  command  had  been 
well  rested.  General  Merritt  set  out  with  it  on  the  march  to  the  White 
River  Agency,  while  the  troops  tinder  Captains  Payne  and  Dodge  started 
on  their  way  out  of  the  wilderness. 

In  the  meantime  Death  had  stalked  at  the  Agency.  On  September 
29th,  the  day  of  the  attack  on  Thornburgh  and  his  troopers,  a  party  of 
twenty  of  Meeker's  Utes,  under  the  leadership  of  a  brutal  and  treacher- 
ous chieftain  named  "Douglas,""  took  possession  of  the  establishment, 
killed  all  of  the  white  men  they  found  in  and  near  it,  burned  most  of 
the  buildings,  and  carried  oti  the  women  and  children;  and  when  General 
Merritt  reached  tlie  pkice,  on  October  11th,  it  presented  a  horrible  sight. 
The  slain  consisted  of  Agent  Meeker;  William  H.  Post,  his  assistant: 
Henry  Dresser,  Frank  Dresser,  George  Eaton,  E.  W.  Eskridge,  Carl  Gold- 
stein, E.  L.  Mansfield,  Julius  Moore,  E.  Price,  Frederick  Sheppard,  and 
W.  H.  Thompson.  The  attack  was  made  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  within 
a  short  time  the  frightful  work  was  finished.  The  bodies  of  the  dead, 
mutilated  and  naked,  and  stretched  upon  the  ground,  presented  the  usual 
evidences  of  the  liorrors  of  Indian  warfare.  The  body  of  Eskridge  was 
found  upon  the  trail  leading  northerly,  at  a  place  about  two  miles  from 
the  Agency :  and  in  a  ])Ocket  of  his  coat,  which  was  lying  near  him,  was 
a  letter  that  read  as  follows: 

"^^^lite  River,  September  29,  1  o'clock,  p.  m. 
"Major  Thornburgh: — I  will  come  with  Chief  Douglas  and  another 
chief  and  meet  you  to-morrow.  Everything  is  quiet  here,  and  Douglas  is 
flying  the  Fnited  States  flag.  We  have  been  on  guard  three  nights,  and 
will  be  to-night — not  that  we  expect  any  trouble,  but  because  there  might 
be.     Did  vou  have  any  trouble  coming  through  the  canon? 

"X.  C.  Meeker.  United  States  Indian  Agent." 

This  was  written  only  an  hour  or  so  before  Douglas  and  his  band 
began  the  assault ;  and  Eskridge  hardl.v  was  out  of  sight  of  the  Agenc.y 
when  he  was  killed.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  Utes,  one  of  whom  was 
a  chieftain  named  "Antelope."  That  they  were  his  slayers  is  beyond 
doubt. 
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The  white  women  and  the  few  children  that  were  at  the  Ageuej 
secreted  themselves  in  one  of  the  outbuildings  when  the  attack  was  begun, 
and  from  their  hiding-place  witnessed  the"  death  of  Agent  Meeker  and 
some  of  the  employees;  but  when  the  structures  were  fired  they  had  to 
flee  from  their  shelter,  and  then  were  taken  and  carried  away.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  circumstances  that  attended  the  women's  captivity. 
Through  the  influence  and  peremptory  intervention  of  Ouray,  the  pre- 
dominating chieftain  of  the  ITte  trilie.  D.niglas  surrendered  these  cap- 
tives, who  were  taken  to  Denver  early  in  N'ovember. 

In  the  fighting  on  Milk  Creek  Thornburgh's  coilamand  sufl'ered  se- 
verely. He  and  twelve  of  his  men — eight  and  two-thirds  per  cent. — 
were  killed,  and  forty-seven  others — thirty-two  per  cent. — were  w'ounded. 

The  tragedy  produced  an  intense  excitement  in  every  community  in 
Colorado.  When  tidings  of  it  reached  the  capital  of  the  State,  enough 
men  to  form  a  regiment  instantly  ofl'ered  their  services  to  Governor  Pitkin, 
and  appealed  to  him  to  organize  them  and  immediately  send  them  forth 
on  a  campaign  of  reprisal  and  vengeance.  But  the  necessity  of  any  mili- 
tary action  by  the  Governor  did  not  appear;  as  General  Merritfs  force 
w-as  equal  to  the  task  of  preventing  the  White  River  Utes  from  making 
even  an  attempt  to  continue  their  bloody  work,  and  shortly  afterward 
additional  Federal  troops  were  sent  into  the  State. 

The  slaughters  and  burnings  doubtless  would  have'  been  extended 
much  farther,  and  their  suppression  would  have  been  far  more  difficult, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  interposition  of  the  courage,  sagacity  and 
great  influence  of  that  Indian  statesman,  Ouray.  The  uprising  had  been 
planned  and  initiated  without  his  knowledge,  and  was  remotely  removed 
from  anything  resembling  his  approval.  When  the  first  news  of  it  reached 
him,  at  the  Southern  Fte  Agency,  he  denounced  it,  declaring  that  the 
white  people  should  protect  themselves  by  every  means  available,  and  in- 
stantly threw  himself  between  them  and  those  of  his  tribe,  who  were  fol- 
lowing the  leadership  of  Douglas  and  Captain  Jack. 

Ouray  had  realized,  long  before,  the  uselessness  and  hopelessness  of 
any  attempt  by  his  people  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  white  race.  He  had 
assented  to  successive  reductions  of  the  area  of  the  TJte  Reservation  be- 
cause he  knew  that  the  wise  course  was  to  accept  the  inevitable  peaceably ; 
and  none  of  these  changes  could  have  been  made  in  peace  without  the 
cooperation  that  he  extended.  When  he  heard  of  the  massacre  at  the 
White  River  Agency  and  of  the  attack  upon  Thornburgh's  command  he 
sent  runners  with  orders  to  Douglas  and  Captain  Jack  at  once  to  stop 
fighting;  and  it  was  only  in  deference  to  his  authority  that  Douglas  sur- 
rendered the  captive  women  and  children  without  resistance.  It  was 
Ouray's  wife.  Chepita,  who  first  received,  sheltered  and  comforted  them 
after  their  release,  and  wept  over  them  because  of  their  misfortunes  and 
condition.  The  memory  of  no  man  who  figured  in  the  history  of  that 
period  in  Colorado  is  held  in  higher  respect  or  more  profound  regard  by 
the  people  of  our  State  who  knew  his  character  and  worth  than  that  of 
Ouray,  the  great  chief  of  the  erstwhile  Ute  nation. 

Notwithstanding  their  responsibility  for  the  atrocities  committed, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  punish  either  Douglas  or  Captain  Jack,  the  lead- 
ers in  the  outbreak;  nor  was  any  other  Indian  who  participated  in  it 
ever  called  to  account. 

At  that  time  the  Utes  constituted  the  only  tribe  of  Indians  that  dwelt 
within  the  boundaries  of  Colorado,  and  they  were  divided  into  several 
clans.  In  the  next  session  of  Con.gress  there  was  a  long  discussion  of  the 
general  management  of  Indian  affairs,  which  was  followed  by  a  Federal 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  Ute  uprising  and  of  its  consequences, 
and  this  in  turn  produced  a  conviction  that  to  prevent  further  trouble 
the  offending  Indians  and  all  of  their  belongings  should  be  removed  from 
the  State.  Therefore. ,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  a  new  resen-ation — which 
became  known  later  as 'the  Uinta  Reservation — was  assigned  to  them. 
in  eastern  Utah :  and  the  law  directed  that  they  should  be  ])laeed  thereon 
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withmit  imnecessaiy  dclav.  However,  the  change  was  not  consiammated 
until  the  end  of  the  summer  of  18S1.  Most  of  the  Uncompahgre  Indians 
declared  that  they  would  not  go,  and  that  they  would  fight  if  an  effort 
were  made  to  compel  them  to  remove  from  their  ancestral  country.  They 
maintained  this  attitude  until  past  the  middle  of  August,  of  that  year, 
when  they  yielded  to  a  military  order  which  directed  that  force  he  applied 
to  them,  if  necessary,  to  effect  the  change. 

Six  years  later  some  hands  of  the  deported  Utes,  who  professed  to 
he  on  a  hunt  for  game,  entered  western  Colorado,  and  by  their  depi'eda- 
tions  caused  general  alarm  among  isolated  white  settlers  upon  lands  of 
the  old  reservation.  A  military  force  quickly  drove  the  marauders  back 
into  Utah;  and  since  that  episode  tlie  Uinta  Utes  have  lived  at  peace 
with  their  white  neighljors. 

The  Southern  Utes,  which,  as  a  clan,  had  taken  no  part  in  the  up- 
rising, were  left  undisturbed,  but  limited  to  a  small  reservation,  and  still 
are  residing  in  the  far-southwestern  section  of  our  State,  ilore  than  a 
decade  ago  lands  of  their  reservation  were  allotted  to  them  in  severalty, 
and  upon  \\hich  most  of  them  have  become  agriculturists  and  stock- 
raisers. 

Colorado's  admission  into  the  Union  had  been  followed  by  a  large 
immigration  into  the  new  State,  in  which,  in  the  census  of  1880,  there 
was  enumerated  a  population  of  194.327,  a  number  that  was  almost  five 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  count  (39,864)  in  1870;  and  of  this  increase 
about  one-half  had  been  acquired  after  the  year  1876.  A  large  part  of  it 
was  due  to  the  fresh  and  remarkable  developments  in  mining  at  and 
around  the  site  of  Leadville,  which  city  and  its  environs  within  a  year 
or  tn'o  after  the  census  of  1880  rivalled  Denver  as  to  population.  The 
inpouring  of  people  upon  their  way  to  the  iip]ier  extremity  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River  Valley,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  from 
foreign  lands,  began  in  1878,  in  which  year,  in  January,  the  camp  was 
incorporated  and  organized  as  a  city,  with  its  present  name.  But  the 
great  tide  of  fortune-seekers  bound  for  the  rich  carbonate-district  came 
in  1879. 

Yet  not  all  of  the  newcomers  into  the  State  in  those  years  had  been 
led  on  by  the  attractions  and  possibilities  of  mining  for  the  precious 
metals.  Thousands  of  them  located  in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  other 
thousands  anchored  themselves  to  the  soil  in  the  agricultural  districts 
in  the  valleys  of  the  South  Platte,  Arkansas,  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

It  was  in  1880,  at  Leadville,  that  Colorado's  first  portentoiis  labor- 
strike  was  originated  and  developed.  For  nearly  three  weeks  it  caused 
a  general  suspension  of  mining  and  interfered  greatly  with  almost  every 
other  line  of  business  in  the  district,  which,  at  that  time,  was  seriously 
depressed  by  the  effects  of  the  financial  collapse  of  the  "Little  Pittsburgh" 
and  some  other  over-capitalized  mines  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  The 
strike  was  begun  in  the  morning  of  ilay  26th  by  the  night-shift  of  miners 
employed  in  the  "Chrysolite  Mine,"'  and  who  demanded  an  increase  in 
the  daily  wages  of  the  mine's  entire  underground-force.  This  having 
been  refused,  all  work  in  the  mine  was  suspended.  The  strikers  now  ap- 
pealed to  their  fellow-miners  in  the  district  to  take  part  in  the  movement, 
and  in  this  they  were  so  successful  that  by  nightfall  more  than  five  thou- 
sand men  had  joined  them  and  every  mine  in  the  I^eadvillo  field  was  idle. 

During  the  next  two  weeks  there  were  frequent  parades  and  other 
demonstrations  of  strength  by  the  strikers ;  daily  conferences  of  mine- 
managers  with  committees  from  the  Miners'  Association ;  open  and  covert 
threats  and  counterthreats,  and  assemblages  of  excited  and  noisy  men  that 
crowded  the  streets  of  the  town;  while  many  of  those  who  constituted  the 
human  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  district  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  themselves  more  conspicuously  offensive  and  to  cause  great 
apprehension  among  owners  of  property.  But  in  several  instances  there 
were  near  approaches  to  the  precipitation  of  bloody  violence — to  a  clash 
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that  probably  would  have  develoix-d  into  a  deadly  riot  with  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  such  disasters. 

The  local  authorities  continued  their  efforts  to  restore  and  maintain 
order  with  their  own  resources  until  June  12th,  when  the  Sheriff  of  Lake 
County  called  upon  Governor  Pitkin  for  military  assistance.  In  compli- 
ance therewith  the  Governor  put  the  county  imder  martial  law  on  the  next 
day,  and  authorized  the  employment  of  about  300  militiamen  to  prevent 
further  disorder.  Four  days  later,  on  June  18th,  the  strike  was  terminated 
voluntarily  by  the  men,  and  all  hands  went  back  to  work.  Although,  on 
several  days,  the  situation  and  conditions  at  Leadville  during  the  strike 
bore  the  aspect  of  great  turbulence,  and  also  menaced  both  life  and  prop- 
erty, but  little  physical  harm  actually  was  done.  The  material  loss  was 
confined  almost  exclusiveh'  to  that  which  resulted  from  the  idleness  of 
mines  and  miners  during  the  strike-period. 

As  related  on  a  preceding  page  of  this  chapter,  the  clans  of  the  L^te 
Indians  who  had  taken  part  in  the  massacre  and  destruction  at  the  White 
River  Agency  and  also  in  the  bloody  attack  on  Major  Thornburgh's  com- 
mand were  removed  from  western  Colorado  into  eastern  Utah  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  of  1881.  In  the  morning  of  September  4th,  of  that  year, 
the  lands  iipon  which  they  had  dwelt  were  thrown  open  to  occupation 
and  settlement  by  our  own  people ;  and  a  large  number  of  these,  anxious 
to  be  in  the  lead,  and  among  whom  were  many  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  had  foregathered  at  various  places  along  the  eastern 
border  of  the  reservation  awaiting  official  permission  to  enter.  Within 
a  few  months  after  the  bars  had  been  thrown  down  that  section  of  the 
State  was  overrun  by  an  eager  inultitude.  which  consisted  in  the  main  of 
home-seekers,  prospectors,  and  town-site  promoters.  This  movement  was 
followed  promptly  by  the  founding  of  several  of  the  present  and  im- 
portant municipalities  on  the  Western  Slope. 

The  birth  of  Grand  Junction,  now  a  beautiful  and  flourisliing  city, 
the  county  seat  of  Mesa  County,  the  metropolis  of  the  Western  Slope,  and 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  and  Gunnison  rivers,  occurred  in 
the  autumn  of  1881.  The  honor  of  having  been  the  foundet  of  Grand 
Junction  must  be  accorded  to  George  A.  Crawford,  who  had  been  a  con- 
spicuous leader  in  Kansas  in  ])ioneer  times  in  that  State,  and  prominent 
in  its  affairs  until  his  removal  into  Colorado,  shortly  after  the  latter s 
admission  into  the  Union,  and  who  died  at  Grand  Junction  on  January 
26,  1891.  In  the  last  half  of  September,  1881,  Crawford,  accompanied 
by  William  McGinley,  R.  D.  Mobley,  M.  R.  Warner  and  several  other  men, 
proceeded  to  the  junction  of  the  Grand  and  the  Gunnison,  and  on  the 
2Cth  day  of  that  month  there  laid  claim  to  a  tract  of  land  for  a  town-site, 
embracing  640  acres,  in  what  is  now  the  central  part  of  the  city. 

Leaving  McGinley  to  protect  the  claim  and  to  build  a  cabin  upon  it, 
Crawford  and  his  other  associates  returned  to  Gunnison,  where,  on  Oc- 
tober 10th,  the  leader  duly  organized  under  State  law  "The  Grand 
Junction  Town  Company,""  of  which  he  and  J.  W.  Bucklin,  R.  D.  ilobley, 
H.  E.  Rood,  !^L  R.  Warner  and  Allison  White  were  the  incorporators. 
The  certificate  thereof  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  19th 
day  of  the  next  month.  By  the  end  of  that  October,  Crawford  and  Mobley 
had  returned  to  the  town-site,  and  found  th6  ilcGinley  cabin — the  first 
structure  upon  the  land — ready  for  occupation.  A  newcomer  in  the  mean- 
time, named  John  Allen,  had  set  up  his  tent  upon  the  site,  and  was 
calling  the  projected  town  "West  Denver".  Within  a  few  days  after 
Crawford's  return,  the  additions  to  the  population  of  "West  Denver"  had 
increased  it  nearly  to  fifty  persons,  and  included  several  families.  At  a 
public  meeting  held  on  Xovember  5lh  it  was  decided  by  a  unanimous  vote 
that  the  name  of  the  town  should  be  "Grand  Junction"'.  Later  in  that 
month  a  saw-mill  was  set  up;  and  on  December  10th,  Giles  &  Mitchell 
came  in  with  a  stock  of  general  merchandise  and  opened  the  first  mer- 
cantile establishment  in  the  settlement.  The  town-site  was  platted  early 
in  January,  1882,  by  a  surveyor  named  Samuel  Wade ;  and  after  the  com- 
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l^letion  of  that  work  the  erection  of  buildings  went  on  rapidly.  Tiie 
general  affairs  of  the  community  were  overseen  by  the  Town  Company 
until  past  the  spring  of  1882,  when,  in  June,  the  citizens  voted  almost 
unanimously  to  incorporate  as  a  city.  This  having  been  done,  city  officers 
were  elected  on  July  IGth,  of  thai  year,  and  immediately  entered  upon 
their  duties,  with  Charles  F.  Shanks  as  Mayor. 

The  founder  of  Grand  Junction  also  had  about  the  same  relation, 
at  about  the  same  time,  to  the  beginning  of  the  city  of  Delta,  the  county 
seat  of  Delta  Coimty.  Early  in  September,  1881,  Crawford,  with  M.  C. 
Yandeventer  and  two  or  three  other  associates,  decided  to  lay  out  a  town 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Gunnison  and  Uncompahgre  rivers ;  and  for  that 
purpose  organized  "The  rncompahgre  Town  Company,"  the  directors  of 
which  were  Crawford.  H.  A.  Bailey,  W.  A.  Bell,  D.  C.  Dodge,  M.  C. 
Yandeventer  and  R.  F.  Weitbrec.  Crawford  was  elected  President  and 
General  Manager;  Bailej-,  Assistant  General  Manager;  and  Yandeventer, 
Secretary.  The  land  selected  for  the  site  of  the  projected  new  town,  which 
then  was  named  "Uncompahgre,""  measured  about  500  acres,  and  was 
platted  late  in  December,  of  that  year,  by  Samuel  Wade,  the  surveyor 
who  did  a  like  work  for  Grand  Junction ;  and  at  that  time  the  name  of 
the  prospective  town  was  changed  to  "Delta".  A  Federal  post-office  was 
established  there  in  January,  1882;  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  the 
town  was  incorporated  as  "The  City  of  Delta".  This  was  fallowed  by  the 
election  of  municipal  officers,  with  M.  C.  Yandeventer  as  Mayor.  Delta 
has  had  a  healthful  growth  from  the  year  of  its  beginning,  and  always 
has  been  in  the  condition  that  is  implied  by  the  term  "comfortable  cir- 
cumstances." 

The  founding  of  Montrose,  the  county  seat  of  ilontrose  County,  and 
a  friendly  rival  of  Delta,  was  a  result  of  the  operations  of  the  Montrose 
and  Uncompahg-re  Ditch  Company,  which  was  organized  in  December, 
1881,  and  incorporated  under  State  law,  by  John  Baird,  T.  H.  Culbert- 
son,  0.  D.  Loutsenheizer,  A.  Pumphrey  and  Joseph  Selig.  The  town- 
site,  covering  320  acres,  formally  was  located  on  January  20,  1882 ;  but 
John  Baird  had  erected  a  frame  building  upon  it  about  three  weeks  earlier. 
The  land  was  laid  out  for  town  purposes  immediately  after  its  area  finally 
had  been  determined  by  H.  C.  Cornwall,  and  a  plat  of  it  was  filed  for 
record  on  February  2.')th.  of  that  year.  Early  in  April,  a  saw-mill  was 
established  within  easy  reach  of  the  town,  and  thereafter  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  went  on  rapidly.  In  that  month  the  community  voted 
to  incorporate  as  "The  City  of  Montrose,"  and  on  May  2nd  elected  officers 
for  the  municipality,  with  Dr.  W.  Cummings  as  Mayor.  Thus  a  locality 
that  was  a  solitude  in  November,  1881,  had  been  converted  into  the  scene 
of  a  bustling,  duly  organized  and  fast-growing  town  within  the  time  of 
six  months. 

The  city  of  Glenwood  Springs,  which  is  the  county  seat  of  Garfield 
County,  and  is  w-idcly  known  as  an  all-the-year-'round  "health  resort," 
was  founded  in  August,  1882,  by  an  association  styled  "The  Defiance 
Land  and  Town  Company,"  which  was  formed  by  Judge  H.  P.  Bennet, 
of  Denver;  and  John  Blake,  Isaac  Cooper,  William  Gelder  and  Frank 
Enzensperger.  who  were  upon  the  ground.  The  company  named  the  em- 
bryo town  "Defiance;"  but 'in  the  next  year  the  city's  present  and  more 
appropriate  name  was  given  to  the  settlement.  Xo  building  was  erected 
upon  the  site  until  the  spring  of  1883,  when  John  Blake  constructed  a 
dwelling,  which  was  followed  soon  by  manv  other  improvements.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  Glenwood  Springs  became  the  county  seat  of  Garfield 
County.  The  town  remained  without  a  municipal  government  until  Au- 
gust 28,  1885,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city ;  and  on  September  21  st, 
of  that  year,  its  first  complement  of  city  officers  was  elected,  with  J.  E. 
Schram  as  Mayor. 

Meeker,  the  county  seat  of  Rio  Blanco  (White  River)  Countv,  and 
which  was  named  in  memory  of  Nathan  C.  Meeker,  the  Ute  Indian  Agent 
who  was  killed   by  the  Utes  at  the  White   Eiver  Agency,   was   the   out- 
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growth  of  a  United  States  military  post  that  was  built  on  the  northward 
bank  of  the  White  River,  at  a  point  about  four  miles  above  the  site  of 
the  destroyed  Agency,  iijimediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  TJte  up- 
rising in  1879.  Within  a  year  or  two  thereafter  a  number  of  settlers 
located  near  the  post;  and  when,  in  August,  1883,  the  establishment  was 
abandoned,  and  the  buildings  were  sold  by  auction,  the  white  residents 
in  the  locality  bought  them  and  converted  the  aggregation  of  structures 
into  the  town  of  Meeker.  Abont  two  years  later  (October  12,  1885),  the 
growing  community  was  incorporated,  and  W.  H.  Clark  became  the  first 
Mayor  of  the  municipality. 

The  history  of  the  flourishing  town  of  Steamboat  Springs,  in  Routt 
County,  and  of  which  the  site  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  Ute  Reser- 
vation, and  which  had  had  a  slow  development  until  after  that  reservation 
ceased  to  exist,  runs  back  into  the  summer  of  187-i.  At  that  time,  James 
H.  Crawford  hud  claim,  and  later  in  that  year  obtained  title  from  the 
United  States,  to  a  tract  of  land  that  included  the  site  of  the  present 
town  as  well  as  the  locality  in  which  are  situated  the  springs  from  which 
the  settlement  took  its  name.  These  fountains  of  health  were  called 
"Steamljoat  Springs"  because  of  the  puffing  sounds  that  accompany  their 
ebullitions,  and  which  resembled  those  made  by  the  exhausts  of  steam 
from  the  engines  of  steamboats  on  our  western  rivers.  The  springs  were 
known  by  frontiersmen  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country  long  before  the  Ameri- 
can settlement  of  Colorado.  While  Steamboat  Springs  is  not  the  county 
seat  of  Routt  County,  it  is  the  metropolis  of  that  section  of  the  State,  is 
surrounded  by  a  very  productive  agricultural  district,  and  since  it  was 
reached  liy  the  Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific  Railway  it  has  had  a  large 
and  substantial  growth. 

The  village  of  Hahn's  Peak,  the  county  seat  of  Routt  County,  situ- 
ated at  the  base  of  a  mountain  that  bears  the  same  name,  in  a  locality 
which  also  was  not  within  the  area  of  the  Ute  Reservation,  was  an  out- 
growth of  a  mining-camp  that  was  established  at  its  site  in  the  middle 
'70s.  Both  the  peak  and  the  settlement  were  named  in  commemoration 
of  John  Henn  (the  surname  having  been  pronounced  as  "Hahn"  by  his 
associates),  a  pioneer  prospector  in  that  section  of  country,  who  had  per- 
ished near  there,  from  exposure  and  privation,  early  in  the  spring  of 
18G7. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  city  of  Gunnison,  the  county  seat  of  Gunnison 
County,  some  account  has  been  given  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  volume. 
As  the  reader  may  recall,  there  were  in  the  beginning  two  Gunnisons — • 
Gunnison,  proper,  and  West  Gunnison — each  the  ambitious  rival  of  the 
other.  But  this  untoward  condition  of  affairs  was  eliminated  soon  after- 
ward (in  1880)  by  the  union  of  the  two  municipalities,  under  the  cor- 
porate name  of  "Gunnison  City,"  of  which  F.  G.  Kubler  was  the  first 
Mayor.  The-  consolidated  town,  situated  near  the  eastern  border  of  the 
late  Ute  Reservation,  profited  vastly  by  the  great  inflow  of  people,  capital, 
and  activitv  that  followed  the  removal  of  the  Utes  and  the  opening  of 
that  extensive  reserve  to  the  uses  of  civilization.  Within  the  period  of 
three  years,  Gunnison  became  a  well-built,  inviting,  and  wonderfully  busy 
little  city,  having  all  the  facilities  and  equipment  that  we  associate  with 
such  a  community;  and  also  had  become  an  important  railway  center. 
While  this  pace  in  the  upbuilding  of  Gunnison  was  not  maintained  in 
subsequent  years,  the  city  still  remains  the  thrifty  capital  of  a  district 
that  produces  various  mineral  values  in  large  quantities. 

The  germ  of  the  city  of  Aspen,  the  county  seat  of  Pitkin  County, 
was  the  camp  of  some  prospectors  that  was  established  upon  the  site  late 
in  the  autumn  of  1879,  and  upon  which,  before  the  end  of  that  year,  the 
pretentious  name,  "Ute  City,"  was  bestowed.  The  site  duly  was  surveyed 
and  platted  in  the  spring  of  1880  by  B.  Clark  Wheeler,  who  discarded 
"Ute  City"  and  substituted  "Aspen"  as  the  name  of  the  prospective  city, 
because  of  the  forests  of  aspens  that  flourished  in  the  locality.  Although 
Aspen  was  without  railway  communications  until  the  year  1877,  it  became 
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quickly  a  bustling  and  typical  mining-town,  and  the  business  center  of  a 
region  that  was  opulent  in  silver;  and  when  it  had  attained  the  age  of 
six  years  it  had  a  population  of  about  4.000.  However,  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  that  decade  was  drawing  near  that  the  abundance  and  rich- 
ness of  the  ores  became  well  developed.  Mr.  W.  F.  R.  ;\Iills,  in  a  chapter 
of  this  volume,  ably  has  recounted  the  circumstances  of  the  feverish 
activity  which  then  followed  in  the  Aspen  field;  which  doubled  the  popu- 
lation of  Aspen  inside  of  three  ,years ;  and  which  was  continued  until  the 
mutterings  of  the  storm  of  1893  began  to  be  heard.  But  Aspen  still  is 
a  handsome  and  well-kept  city,  and  is  noted  for  its  exceptional  attrac- 
tiveness. 

The  activities  of  founders  and  promoters  of  municipalities  during 
the  early  years  of  Colorado's  Statehood  also  were  extended,  in  the  period 
which  we  have  under  consideration  here,  into  the  southwestern  section 
of  the  State,  a  large  part  of  which  had  been  released  by  the  Ute  Indians 
a  few  years  before  the  close  of  the  Territorial  era.  The  more  important 
of  the  urban  communities  in  southwestern  Colorado  that  originated  in 
that  time  are  Durango,  Ouray,  Silverton,  Telluride,  and  Lake  City. 

Of  these,  Silverton,  the  county  seat  of  San  Juan  County,  is  the  older, 
as  the  plat  of  its  survey  was  made  of  record  early  in  September,  1874, 
by  a  town  company  that  consisted  of  Francis  M.  Snowden,  iS".  E.  Slay- 
maker,  and  Dempsey  Reese;  the  first-named  having  built  a  cabin  upon 
the  sitq  about  three  years  earlier,  and  which  he  was  occupying  when  the 
town  company  was  formed.  Although  the  settlement  had  not  become  any- 
thing more  than  a  hamlet  of  prospectors  and  miners,  it  was  incorporated 
in  November,  1876,  as  a  town,  with  Snowden  and  three  other  citizens  as 
its  trustees.  Until  the  completion,  in  July,  1882,  of  a  branch  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railway  from  Durango  to  the  mountain-locked 
town,  Silverton  made  slow  progress ;  and  in  .some  of  the  intervening  years 
it  had  retrograded.  Besides  the  consequences  of  its  isolation,  it  was  re- 
tarded also  by  the  effects  of  its  high  eIc\ation  and  the  rigors  of  its  climate. 
However,  its  people  braved  and  endured  Nature's  frowns  with  more 
patience  after  the  advent  of  the  railway,  which  afforded  a  ready  means 
of  conveying  to  market  the  abundant  and  vahiable  ores  of  the  coimty. 
Within  a  few  years  thereafter  a  great  and  highly  profitable  development 
had  been  made  in  the  mining-industry  in  the  Silverton  district :  but  the 
rugged  town,  as  well  as  the  entire  county,  suffered  severely  by  the  events 
of  189.3 ;  and  from  which  neither  has  yet  fully  recovered. 

Lake  City,  the  county  seat  of  Hinsdale  County,  came  into  existence 
in  August,  1874,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  on  the  16th  day  of  that 
month,  although  its  platting  was  not  completed  until  the  following  No- 
vember. During  the  next  five  years  the  results  of  industrious  mining  in 
the  vicinity  of-  Lake  City  brought  growth  and  prosperity  to  the  town, 
the  lack  of  railway  facilities  notwithstanding.  But  these  welcome  condi- 
tions were  terminated  in  1880,  and  were  followed  by  a  period  of  acute 
adversity,  in  which  there  was  a  heavy  loss  of  population  and  a  great 
shrinking  of  property  values.  Inactivity  and  material  decline  continued 
to  characterize  Lake  City  until  the  summer  of  1889,  when  a  branch  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railway  was  constructed  to  it  from  Sapinero, 
in  Gunnison  County.  This  outlet  instilled  new  life  into  the  town,  and 
the  resultant  good  times  were  not  disturbed  until  the  coming  of  the  dis- 
astrous year  of  1893.  While  its  recovery  has  not  been  rapid.  Lake  City, 
■which  has  a  fine  situation,  with  several  charming  lakes  near  it  (hence 
its  name),  has  been  doing  well  in  recent  years,  and  is  widely  known  as 
one  of  our  very  beautiful  mountain  towns. 

The  founding  of  the  city  of  Ourny,  which  occupies  a  small  amphi- 
theater that  is  surrounded  by  lofty  elevations,  and  which  is  another  of 
our  beautiful  mountain-towns,  was  a  consequence  of  discoveries  of  precious 
metals  in  rich  lodes  in  its  locality  by  A.  W.  Begole,  John  Eckles,  John 
Munroe,  R.  F.  Long,  A.  J.  Staley,  Logan  'Wniitlock,  M.  W.  Cline  and  other 
prospectors,  in  the  summer  of  1875,  and  which  was  followed  by  a  stam- 
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pede  of  fortune-seekers  into  the  new  district.  The  site  of  the  town  was 
"taken  up"  by  Cline  and  Long,  who  formed  immediately  the  "Ouray 
Town  Company,"  with  Cline  as  President,  and  named  the  organization 
and  the  projected  town  in  honor  of  the  great  chieftain  of  the  Utes.  A  few 
weeks  later  a  preliminary  survey  and  plat  of  the  embryo  settlement  was 
made  for  them  by  D.  W.  Brunton.  Some  cabins  were  built  on  the  site 
in  the  following  autumn  and  were  occupied  by  their  owners  during  the 
ensuing  winter;  bat  most  of  the  claim-owners  and  prospectors  withdrew 
from  the  district  to  abide  elsewhere  until  the  cold  season  had  passed.  In 
the  spring  of  1876  a  great  throng  trooped  into  the  locality  of  the  recent 
discoveries  and  began  the  work  of  building  its  capital  town,  as  well  as 
that  of  developing  its  mineral  resources.  Later  in  that  year  Ouray  was 
incorporated,  and  in  the  next  was  made  the  county  seat  of  the  lately- 
formed  Ouray  County.  But,  as  in  the  cases  of  other  pioneer  municipali- 
ties in  the  "San  Juan  Country,"  the  growth  of  Ouray  in  its  earlier  years 
was  hampered  by  its  isolation  from  railway  communications.  However, 
this  drawback  ceased  to  exist  when  a  branch  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railway  was  completed  from  Montrose  to  the  town,  late  in  December, 
1887. 

The  City  of  Telluride,  county  seat  of  San  Miguel  County,  and  a 
near  neighbor  of  Ouray,  also  was  an  offspring  of  mining  activities.  Wliile 
the  region  embraced  by  the  lines  of  the  present  county  had  been  entered 
by  prospectors  in  earlier  times,  notliing  of  direct  importance  in  mining 
was  done  there  until  the  year  187.5,  when  a  beginning  of  profitable  work 
in  placers  was  made  in  the  section  drained  by  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
San  Miguel  River.  Shortly  after  the  lode  discoveries  at  Ouray  became 
Icnown,  the  eastern  ]oarts  of  San  Miguel  County  (as  now  formed)  were 
entered  by  eager  prospectors,  some  of  whom,  during  the  next  two  years, 
discovered  several  lodes  that  proved  later  to  be  of  great  value.  One  of  the 
results  of  the  local  developments  in  that  period  was  "San  Miguel  City," 
a  hamlet  occupying  land  adjacent  to  the  site  of  Telluride,  and  which,  in 
subsequent  times,  was  practically  absorbed  by  the  latter.  Telluride  orig- 
inally was  christened  "Columbia,""  and  was  founded  in  January,  1878. 
Under  that  name  the  settlement  was  incorporated  in  July,  of  that  year, 
and  its  citizens  elected  George  N".  Hyde  to  be  their  first  Mayor.  Although 
the  town  had  been  made  a  corporation  and  had  a  Mayor,  it  was  not  duly 
platted  until  August,  1883,  at  which  time  the  name  "Telluride"  was  sub- 
stituted for  "Cciumlua."  The  city,  which  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  an 
exceedingly  rugged  section  of  country,  progressed  slowly  throughout  the 
decade  of  "the  '80s,  during  which  period  it  had  not  the  benefits  of  a  rail- 
road. But  in  Novemlier,  1890,  the  track  of  the  Rio  Grande  Southern  Rail- 
way, an  ally  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railway,  and  of  which  Otto 
Hears,  the  '"Pathfinder  of  the  San  Juan  Country,"  was  President  and 
moving  spirit,  entered  Telluride  and  gave  vigor  and  robust  prosperity  to 
the  retarded  town.  But  these  conditions  were  seriously  blighted  in  1893 ; 
and  Telluride,  in  common  with  the  other  mining  communities  in  that 
quarter  of  our  State,  has  not  yet  fully  regained  all  that  it  lost  in  that 
memorable  year.  Yet,  and  also  in  common  witli  the  others,  Telluride 
faces  the  future  resolutely  and  sanguinely. 

The  beginning  of  the  Citv  of  Durango,  the  county  seat  of  La  Plata 
County,  and  the  metropolis  of"  the  "San  Juan  Country,"  was  made  in  the 
forepart  of  September.  1880.  As  related  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this 
volume,  the  section  of  Colorado  in  which  Durango  is  situated  was  visited 
by  American  prospectors  in  our  pioneer  times,  but  who  failed  to  establish 
themselves  in  it.  Nothing  effective  further  was  done  toward  determining 
the  extent  and  value  of  its  mineral  resources  until  1870,  when  the  coun- 
try was  entered  by  another  party  of  American  prospectors,  of  whose  opera- 
tions, which  did  not  result  in  permanent  occupation,  some  account  also 
has  been  given  in  an  earlier  chapter.  The  section  was  a  part  of  the  Ute 
Indian  Reservation  until  the  autumn  of  1873,  when,  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  on  September  3d  of  that  year,  ratifying  a  treaty  with 
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the  Utes,  under  which  the  latter  ceded  that  portion  of  the  reservation  to 
the  United  States,  it  was  thrown  open  to  permanent  occupation  by  whom- 
soever desired  to  enter  and  take  possession.  During  the  next  twelve 
months,  a  swarm  of  prospectors  staked  out  mining-claims,  many  of  which 
later  proved  to  be  of  great  value.  The  miners  were  accompanied  by  al- 
most an  equal  number  of  homeseekers,  who  planted  themselves  upon  the 
rich  valley-lands,  in  advance  of  surveys,  but  holding  the  soil  under  rights 
that  were  conceded  to  such  "squatters ;"  and  soon  afterward  stockmen 
appeared  with  their  herds  and  flocks.  '  Although  the  country  was  far 
isolated  from  the  conveniences  of  civilization,  and  was  very  difficult  of 
access,  it  prospered  steadily,  and  by  the  end  of  the  decade  of  the  '"70s 
the  need  for  a  capital  city  had  been  developed.  Near  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1880  an  association  to  provide  for  that  need  was  formed  under 
the  name  and  style  of  "The  Durango  Town  Company"  to  lay  out  a  city 
on  land  already  selected  for  that  purpose.  The  site  was  surveyed  and 
platted  in  the  follo^\'ing  September ;  and  by  the  end  of  that  month  the 
nucleus  of  a  town  had  arisen  upon  the  land.  In  the  meantime  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  Railway  Company  had  begun  constructing  an  exten- 
sion of  its  system  into  the  "San  Juan  Country"  on  a  course  lying  along 
the  Colorado-New  Mexico  boundary.  The  road  was  completed  to  Durango 
on  July  27,  1881 ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  following  March  it  was 
extended  to  Silverton  and  opened  to  traffic  to  that  point  also.  Durango 
now  entered  iipon  a  period  of  abounding  prosperity,  in  which  it  grew 
rapidly,  and  presently  became  a  great  center  of  smelting  operations,  as 
well  as  of  widespread  commercial  relations — a  position  it  has  held  ever 
since.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  well-built  city,  in  a  fine  situation,  and  its 
borders  join  highly  cultivated  and  highly  productive  lands  in  the  valley 
of  Los  Animas  River. 

Another  important  consequence  of  the  widespread  activities  in  Colo- 
rado in  the  period  which  we  are  considering  here  was  the  formation  of 
a  corporation  to  develop  the  great  coal  mea.sures  of  southern  Colorado  and 
to  build  at  Pueblo  a  large  establishment  for  converting  iron  ore  into  the 
various  merchantable  forms  of  iron  and  steel.  For  this  purpose  the 
"Colorado  Coal  &  Iron  Company"  was  incorporated  in  1879  by  interests 
more  or  less  associated  with  those  identified  with  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railway  Company.  Having  acquired  a  large  area  of  land  ad- 
joining Pueblo,  on  the  southward  side  of  the  Arkansas  River,  the  Coal  & 
Iron  Company,  in  1880,  began  the  erection  of  its  plant  on  a  part  of  the 
tract,  and  on  another  laid  out  a  town — now  incorporated  in  the  City  of 
Pueblo — for  the  accommodation  of  its  future  employees,  and  to  wliich 
was  given  the  name  "Bessemer."  Within  a  short  period  afterward  the 
task  of  opening  and  equipping  coal  mines  in  the  southern  district  was 
put  under  way.  During  the  years  that  have  passed  since  that  time  the 
operations  of  the  corporation  (now  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company) 
have  been  expanded  to  vast  proportions.  Its  manufacturing  establish- 
ment at  present  is  one  of  the  Nation's  great  producers  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  the  annual  yield  of  its  coal  mines  aggregates  an  enormous  tonnage, 
which  is  distributed  over  Colorado  and  other  far-western  States. 

These  enterprises  were  followed  by  the  construction  of  smelters  and 
various  other  industrial  establishments  at  Pueblo,  and  which,  by  their 
development  and  that  of  tlie  iron  and  steel  works,  have  made  that  city 
one  of  the  great  centers  of  manufacturing  between  the  Missouri  River 
and  the  Pacific  coast. 

But  not  all  of  the  thought  and  energies  of  our  people  were  applied 
to  locating  and  operating  mines  of  the  precious  metals  and  of  coal,  to 
the  founding  of  towns,  to  establishing  great  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial enterprises,  or  to  other  economic  undertakings,  in  the  early  years 
of  Colorado's  Statehood.  In  the  midst  of  the  hurry,  enthusiasm  and 
bustle  of  those  vcars  there  were  some  who  gave  much  effective  attention 
to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  Education. 

The  first  of  these  that  are  to  be  considered  are  the  members  of  the 
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State's  First  Gcnerai  Assemljly.  ilaking  use  of  the  wise  "Act  to  provide 
for  Common  Schools"'  by  the  Eighth  Legishitive  Assembly  of  the  Terri- 
tory, approved  by  Governor  ]\IcCook  on  February  11,  1870,  and  to  which 
I  have  referred  in  a  preceding  chapter  of  this  volume,  our  first  State 
Assembly,  by  an  "Act  to  Establish  and  Maintain  a  System  of  Free 
Schools,"  approved  liy  Governor  Routt  on  ^larch  20.  1877,  broadened  and 
strengthened  the  provisions  of  the  Territorial  legislation  in  behalf  of 
popular  education. 

The  act  of  Congress  to  enable  the  people  of  Colorado  to  form  a  State 
Government  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union,  together  with 
the  State's  Constitution  framed  thereunder,  had  prepared  the  way  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  public  schools  in  the  new  State.  The 
enabling  act  provided : 

"That  sections  0  and  3G  in  every  township  (of  land),  and  where 
such  sections  may  have  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  any  act 
of  Congress  other  land  eclui^ralent  thereto  in  legal  subdivisions  of  not 
more  than  one  quarter  section,  and  as  contiguous  as  may  be,  are  hereby 
granted  to  said  State  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

"That  the  two  sections  of  land  in  each  township  herein  granted  for 
the  support  of  common  schools,  shall  be  disjjosed  of  only  at  public  sale 
and  at  a  price  not  less  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  pei*  acre,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  create  a  permanent  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  to  be 
expended  in  the  support  of  common  schools." 

I  may  remark  here,  in  passing,  that  of  the  lands  thus  granted,  the 
State  still  owns  more  than  three  millions  of  acres ;  and  of  these  holdings, 
about  two-fifths  are  leased  for  productive  purposes. 

The  State's  Constitution  contained,  among  other  provisions  concern- 
ing public  schools,  the  following: 

"The  public  school  fund  of  the  State  shall  consist  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  lands  as  have  heretofore  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  granted  to  the 
State  by  the  general  government  for  educational  piirposes ;  all  estates  that 
may  escheat  to  the  State ;  also  all  other  grants,  gifts  or  devises  that  may 
be  made  to  this  State  for  educational  purpose.'' 

"The  public  school  fund  of  the  State  shall  forever  remain  inviolate 
and  intact;  the  interest  thereon,  only,  shall  be  expended  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  distributed  amongst  the 
several  counties  and  school  districts  of  the  State,  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law.  No  part  of  this  fund,  principal  or  interest, 
shall  ever  be  transferred  to  any  other  fund,  or  used  or  appropriated  ex- 
cept as  herein  provided.'' 

"Neither  the  general  assembly,  nor  any  county,  city,  town,  township, 
school  district,  or  other  public  corporation,  shall  ever  make  any  appropria- 
tion, or  pay  from  any  public  fund  or  moneys  whatever,  anything  in  aid 
of  any  church  or  sectarian  society,  or  for  any  sectarian  purpose,  or  to 
help  to  support  or  sustain  any  school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  uni- 
versity, or  other  literary  or  scientific  institution,  controlled  by  any  church 
or  sectarian  denomination  whatsoever;  nor  shall  any  grant  or  donation 
of  land,  money,  or  other  personal  property,  ever  be  made  by  the  State,  or 
any  such  public  corporation,  to  any  church  or  for  any  sectarian  purpose. 

"N"o  religious  test  or  qualification  shall  ever  be  required  of  any  per- 
son as  a  condition  of  admission  into  any  public  educational  institution 
of  the  State,  either  as  a  teacher  or  student;  and  no  teacher  or  student  of 
any  such  institution  shall  ever  be  required  to  attend  or  participate  in  any 
religious  service  whatever.  No  sectarian  tenets  or  doctrines  shall  ever  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  nor  shall  any  distinction  or  classification 
of  pupils  be  made  on  account  of  race  or  color." 

The  Second  General  Assemblv  of  the  State,  by  an  act  to  amend  the 
act  of  March  20,  1877,  still  further  amplified  the  State'-s  provisions  for 
free  education,  and  also  reinforced  the  authority  of  those  charged  with 
the  dutv  of  directing  the  affairs  of  the  system. 

Since   that   time  there  has   been   some   additional   legislation   on   the 
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subject ;  but  the  foundations  and  the  fundamentals  of  the  State's  great 
establishment  of  public  schools  still  are  those  that  were  laid  down  and 
defined  by  the  legislation  which  I  have  cited  here. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  (XXVIII)  of  this  volume  I  have  related 
the  history  of  the  l)eginning  and  rise  of  our  State's  public  institutions 
for  higher  education,  born  in  Territorial  times,  and  not  robust  when 
taken  over,  but  which  were  placed  iipon  a  strong  footing  immediately 
after  the  change  from  the  Territorial  to  the  State  form  of  government. 
However,  Colorado's  generous  provisions  for  education,  as  exemplified 
by  the  system  of  common  schools  and  the  higher  establishments,  were 
not  the  only  means  for  that  purpose  which  wore  brought  into  existence 
near  the  time  in  which  the  Territory  was  succeeded  by  the  State.  The 
others,  that  are  public  in  one  sense,  ow-e  their  origin  and  great  expansion 
to  the  foresight,  public  spirit  and  zeal  of  groups  of  citizens  organized  to 
found,  develop  and   maintain   seats  of  advanced   learning. 

Of  these  institutions,  tlie  foremost  is*  the  University  of  Denver,  a 
Christian  institution,  established  and  maintained  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  non-sectarian  in  practice,  and  which 
aims  to  become  to  Denver  that  which  Harvard  is  to  Boston,  Columbia 
to  New  York,  and  the  University  of  Chicago  to  Chicago.  It  is  the 
great  outgrowth  of  a  small  beginning  inaugurated  in  1863  by  Methodists 
of  Denver,  who,  in  that  year,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  John  Evans, 
then  the  Governor  of  Colorado  Territory,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first 
advanced  non-sectarian  school  in  Colorado — the  "Colorado  Seminary." 

The  plans  and  jiurposes  for  the  academy  were  formulated  in  1863; 
and  by  an  act  of  the  next  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory,  which 
was  approved  by  Governor  Evans  on  March  5,  1864,  Robert  Berry,  H. 
Burton,  William  N.  Bvers,  A.  B.  Case,  Jerome  B.  Chaffee,  John  M. 
Chivington,  C.  A.  Cook,"  John  Cree,  J.  B  Doyle,  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  Gov- 
ernor John  Evans,  A.  J.  Gill,  Henrv  Henson,  Warren  Hussey,  Lewis 
Jones,  Milo  Lee,  W.  A.  H.  Lovel and,  John  T.  Lynch,  David  R  Moffat, 
J.  H.  Morrison,  W.  D.  Pease.  Edwin  Scudder,  John  W.  Smith,  Amos 
Steck,  J.  G.  Yawter.  Richard  E.  Wliitsitt,  Amos  Widner.  and  0.  A.  Wil- 
lard  were  "constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate  for  the  purpose  of 
founding,  directing  and  maintaining  an  institution  of  learning  to  be 
styled  the  'Colorado  Seminary.' "  The  act  made  the  twenty-eight  in- 
corporators the  trustees  of  the  institution,  and  provided  for  their  divi- 
sion into  four  groups  of  seven  members  each,  the  groups  to  hold  office 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years,  respectively;  that  their  successors 
should  be  appointed  by  that  annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  within  the  bounds  of  which  the  City  of  Denver  may  be  included ; 
that  no  test  of  religious  faith  ever  shall  be  applied  as  a  condition  of  ad- 
mission into  the  Seminary ;  gave  authority  to  confer  degrees ;  and  also 
stipulated  that  all  property  of  the  corporation  acquired  for  and  neces- 
sary to  the  fulfillment  of  the  Seminary's  purposes  in  the  best  manner 
shall  be  free  from  all  taxation  while  exclusively  for  such  purposes. 

A  site  for  a  home  for  the  Academy,  on  the  southwesterly  corner  of 
Fourteenth  and  Arapahoe  streets,  in  Denver,  was  acquired  in  the  spring 
of  1864,  and  thereon  a  very  creditable  building,  which  also  was  a  large 
structure  for  that  period  in  Denver,  was  erected  later  in  that  year,  its 
cost  having  been  defrayed  by  contributions  from  the  Trustees  and  other 
citizens  of  the  town  and  of  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  school  was 
opened  on  November  16,  1864,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  George 
Richardson,  and  with  an  attendance  of  pupils  about  as  large  as  it  could 
accommodate.  It  was  continued,  but  with  decreasing  income,  until  late 
in  the  spring  of  1867,  when,  in  consequence  of  exhausted  financial  re- 
sources and  an  accumulation  of  debts,  it  was  closed,  notwithstanding 
the  earnest  efforts  of  its  numerous  Trustees  to  provide  for  its  main- 
tenance. The  conditions  required  that  the  property  be  sold,  and  at  its 
sale  several  months  later  it  was  "bought  in"  by  Governor  Evans ;  and 
after  that  event  the  Colorado  Seminary  remained  in  a  state  of  suspended 
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animation  through  the  next  dozen  of  years.     But  the  corporate  organiza- 
tion was  kept  alive  and  continued  throughout  that  period  of  inactivity. 

When  early  in  December,  1807,  the  Territorial  Capital  was  removed 
from  Golden  to  Denver,  the  Academy  building  was  made  to  serve  a  pur- 
pose quite  different  from  that  for  which  it  was  erected.  It  was  rented 
by  the  Territory  at  that  time,  and  was  used  by  the  lower  division  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  by  the  Territorial  executive  officers  during 
the  ensuing  winter. 

In  1879  the  Colorado  Seminary  was  revived  and  reorganized  under 
its  original  charter.  For  this  purpose  the  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  appointed  a  new  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of 
twenty-eight  members,  some  of  whom  had  served  in  the  same  capacity 
in  the  earlier  years.  This  Board  organized  by  electing  John  Evans,  Presi- 
dent ;  J.  W.  Bailey,  Vice  President ;  and  Rev.  Earl  Cranston,  Secretary. 
The  first  act  of  Governor  Evans  was  to  return,  as  a  gift,  the  Seminary 
property,  which  he  had  "bought  in"  to  save  it  twelve  years  before ;  and 
to  this  assistance  he  added  $.3,000  in  money  for  procuring  laboratory  ap- 
paratus. For  the  general  rehabilitation  of  the  institution,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bailey  gave  $10,000  in  cash,  and  soon  afterward  increased  the  sum 
to  $13,000 ;  and  business  men,  as  well  as  other  citizens  of  Denver,  con- 
tributed liberally  for  the  same  purpose.  The  old  building  now  was  de- 
molislied  to  make  way  for  a  larger  and  better  structure  on  the  site,  and 
which  was  completed  in  18,80,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Earl  Cranston, 
who  was  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee.  This  edifice  has  survived 
the  many  changes  that  have  been  made  in  that  section  of  the  city. 

In  that  year  (1880),  the  active  promoters  of  the  Seminary  formed 
a  second  but  co-ordinate  corporation,  under  the  name  "University  of 
Denver,"'  of  which  the  articles  of  incorporation  provided,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

"The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  the  advancement  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  Colorado;  the  promotion  of  all  the  sciences,  arts  and 
learned  professions;  and  to  form  a  University  which  shall  have  power 
to  establish  a  system  of  instruction  in  any  or  all  of  the  departments  of 
learning;  to  create  fellowships;  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Examiners,  and, 
upon  examination  or  satisfactory  recommendation,  to  confer  marks  of 
distinction  and  all  degrees,  honorary  or  otherwise,  usual  to  a  University, 
upon  all  such  candidates  as  shall  be  found  worthy  thereof. 

"The  members  of  this  society  shall  be  the  Secretary,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  Colorado  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  secretaries,  while  in  office,  of  such  annual  conferences 
as  shall  hereafter  be  organized  within  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the 
said  Colorado  Annual  Conference;  the  Presiding  Elders,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  aforesaid  annual  conference  or  conferences;  the  President, 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  Colorado  Seminary ;  the  members  of  tlie  Board 
of  Trustees,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Colorado  Seminary."' 

The  articles  also  provided  for  a  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of 
=even  members,  all  of  whom  should  be  members  of  the  society  and  should 
be  elected  annually  thereafter,  but  named  those  who  should  constitute 
the  first  Board.  tlu\se  were  John  Evans,  0.  L.  Fisher,  Jesse  Durbm, 
John  VV.  Bailev.  John  A.  Clough.  Earl  Cranston,  and  J.  H.  Merritt. 
The-e  Trustees  immediatelv  elected  Rev.  David  H.  Moore,  then  of  Cin- 
cinnati, to  be  Chancellor  of  the  new  University  and  also  President  of 
the  Colorado  Seminary.  When  he  came  to  Denver  the  new  Academy 
buildino-  at  Arapahoe  and  Fourteenth  streets,  was  nearly  completed,  but 
no  funds  were  at  hand  for  providing  it  with  furniture  and  other  neces- 
sary equipment.  From  his  personal  means,  Dr.  Moore  defrayed  the 
expense  of  supplying  these  needs,  as  well  as  that  of  some  of  the  finish- 
incr  touches  which  the  building  still  lacked,  and  thus  enabled  the  Trus- 
tees to  open  the  school,  under  its  new  auspices,  m  the  autumn  of  that 
year      The  cost  of  ihe  structure  and  its  equipment  was  about  $80,000. 

The  departments  of  learning  established  at  that  time  by  the  two  cor- 
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porations  were  as  indicated  in  the  following:  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
School  of  Medicine,  School  of  Law,  School  of  Theologj',  School  of  Den- 
tistry, School  of  Music  and  Fine  Arts,  and  Preparatory  School. 

The  building  at  Fourteenth  and  Arapahoe  streets  was  made  to  suf- 
fice the  needs  of  the  institution  until  1887,  when  the  Haish  Manual  School 
building,  the  gift  of  Jacob  Haisli,  of  De  Kalb,  Illinois,  was  erected,  at  a 
cost  of  $40,000,  on  the  southeasterly  corner  .of  Fourteenth  and  Arapahoe 
streets,  opposite  the  Academy  building.  This  structure  afforded  accom- 
modations for  some  of  the  Fniversity's  departments,  as  well  as  for  the 
Haish  School. 

In  the  year  before,  the  Trustees  of  the  institution  had  determined 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  Denver  at  that  time  and  obtain  a  site  upon 
which  the  University  could  be  located  more  appropriately,  and  that  would 
afford  abundant  room  for  its  expansion.  These  requirements  were  met 
by  persons  interested  in  real  estate  in  what  was  known  then  as  "South 
Denver,"  and  who  gave  the  Trustees  a  large  tract  of  land  in  that  local- 
ity for  their  purposes.  The  site  was  naked  prairie,  and  well  "out  of 
town;"  but  now  it  is  a  part  of  the  beautiful  suburban  district  known  as 
"Universitv  Park." 

The  construction  of  buildings  upon  the  new  site  was  begun  in  1890, 
in  which  year  University  Hall  and  Wycliffe  Hall — now  used  as  a  home 
for  young  men,  were  erected.  These  were  followed,  in  1892,  by  the  Ob- 
servatory and  by  IlifE  Hall.  The  Observatory  consists  of  two  buildings, 
which,  together  with  their  fine  and  complete  equipment,  were  gifts  by 
the  late  H.  B.  Chamberlain,  of  Denver.  In  the  larger  of  the  two  there 
is  one  of  the  noted  telescopes  of  the  world — a  twer,ty-inch  refractor,  made 
by  Alvan  G.  Clark.  Funds  for  constructing  Iliif  Hall — the  home  of  the 
IlifE  School  of  Theology — were  provided  by  the  late  William  S.  Iliff, 
of  Denver. 

The  conditions  that  were  entailed  by  the  financial  troubles  of  1893 
delayed  further  improvements  upon  the  University's  site  for  more  than 
a  decade.  But  in  recent  years  several  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
group  of  Iniildings;  and  conspicuous  among  these  are  the  Library  and 
the  Gymnasium. 

Dr.  Moore,  the  University's  first  Chancellor,  served  in  that  capacity 
for  nine  years,  and  practically  without  compensation.  His  fidelity  and 
winning  personality  made  him  a  much-beloved  man  in  Colorado.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  Fraser  McDowell,  who  filled  the  office 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1899,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of 
his  election  to  the  po.st  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  McDowell  was  followed  by  Dr.  Henry 
Augustus  Buchtel,  the  present  Chanceller,  who,  in  the  meantime  (1907- 
1909),  also  served  ably  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  Colorado  Seminary,  from  which,  in  1880,  the  L'niversity  of 
Denver  was  developed,  is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
pioneer  school  of  higher  learning  in  Colorado.  The  two  corporations, 
working  side  by  side  and  in  harmony,  constitute  the  basic  organization 
of  the  present  institution — "The  University  of  Denver  and  Colorado 
Seminary."  Its  material  afl'airs  are  managed,  and  all  of  its  property  is 
held,  by  the  Seminary  corporation,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter's  char- 
ter is  more  libei'al  in  terms  than  any  other  for  educational  purposes  that 
ever  has  been  granted  in  Colorado.  The  degrees  are  conferred  by  the 
University  corporation,  in  which  also  is  vested  the  general  control  and 
direction  of  the  various  departments  of  learning.  ^lany  States  of  the 
Union,  and  several  foreign  countries,  usually  are  represented  among  the 
University's  students. 

Colorado  College,  at  Colorado  Springs,  is  another  prosperous  and 
thorough  institution  of  higher  learning  that  was  founded,  and  has  been 
raised  to  its  present  eminent  position  through  voluntary  eft'orts  and  gen- 
erous financial  aid,  by  citizens,  foremost  among  whom  were  dwellers  in 
the  City  of  Colorado  Springs. 
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In  1873,  the  corporation  that  had  laid  out  and  established  that  city 
made  known  its  willingness  to  donate  a  tract  of  its  land  to  serve  as  a 
site  for  a  college.  In  the  next  year,  at  Colorado  Springs,  an  organiza- 
tion was  formed  and  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
proffered  land  and  seating  thereon  a  college  upon  a  broad  foundation. 
Title  to  the  land  was  obtained  immediately  by  the  organization;  and  at 
that  time  its  Trustees,  in  a  public  announcement  of  their  objects,  made 
the  following  statement : 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Trustees  to  build  a  College  in  which  liberal 
studies  may  be  pursued  under  positive  Christian  influences.  .  .  .  The 
College  is  under  no  ecclesiastical  or  political  control.  Members  of  dif- 
ferent churches  are  on  its  Board  of  Ti'ustees.  .  .  .  The  character 
which  is  most  desired  for  this  College  is  that  of  thorough  scholarship  and 
fervent  piety,  each  assisting  the  other,  and  neither  ever  offered  as  a 
compensation  for  the  defects  of  the  other." 

Several  years  elapsed  before  much  effect  could  be  given  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Trustees ;  and  it  was  not  until  1880  that  they  became  able 
to  erect  a  building  upon  the  land  that  had  been  donated  to  the  College 
by  the  founders  of  Colorado  Springs.  This  edifice,  built  for  the  Cutler 
Academy  (which  now  is  the  Preparatory  School),  was  for  many  years 
known  as  "Palmer  Hall" — so  named  in  honor  of  General  William  J. 
Palmer,  of  Colorado  Springs,  who  was  and  steadfastly  continued  to  be  a 
generous  friend  of  the  institution.  However,  a  small  teaching-force  had 
been  organized  and  was  at  work  in  the  meantime  in  quarters  in  which 
the  College  was  a  tenant. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  College  had  no  President. 
But  in  the  lack  of  such  an  officer,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
school's  first  professor,  served  also  as  its  chief  executive  officer.  In  the 
next  year  (1875)  the  Rev.  James  6.  Dougherty  became  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  College.  He  was  succeeded  in  187G  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Tenncy, 
who  was  continued  in  the  Presidency  until  1885.  After  Mr.  Tenney's 
retirement  the  office  remained  Tacant  for  three  years,  when,  in  1888,  Will- 
iam Frederick  Slocum,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  elected  to  that  office,  in  which 
he  has  been  retained  ever  since. 

Under  the  very  energetic  and  able  administration  of  its  affairs  by 
President  Slocum  the  capacity  and  effectiveness  of  the  College  soon 
were  expanded  greatly.  Immediately  after  his  inauguration  the  faculty 
was  enlarged,  as  well  as  strengthened  otherwise ;  the  courses  of  study  were 
reorganized  and  extended ;  and  the  Cutler  Academy  was  converted  into 
a  Preparatory  School,  for  training  students  for  entrance  into  the  col- 
lege, or  into  similar  institutions  elsewhere.  During  the  first  two  years 
of  his  administration  the  College  received,  exclusively  from  citizens  of 
Colorado,  gifts  of  money  that  aggregated  $100,000,  to  constitute  the 
basis  of  a  permanent  fund;  and  since  that  time  this  fund  has  been  in- 
creased to  $1,000,000  by  like  gifts  from  friends  of  the  College  both 
within  and  M-ithout  the   State. 

The  site  of  the  College,  embracing  about  fifty  acres  of  land,  is  in 
the  most  favored  residential  district  of  the  City  of  Colorado  Springs, 
and  commands  a  near  and  inspiring  view  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with 
historic  Pike's  Peak  in  the  central  part  of  the  noble  picture  and  tower- 
ing above  the  sky-line  of  the  range.  All  of  the  buildings  are  of  a  high 
order  of  architecture  and  of  enduring  construction.  The  President's 
residence,  which  was  acquired  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Slocum's  coming, 
stands  near  the  northern  Iwrder  of  the  site.  Conspicuous  among  the 
other  structures  is  the  new  "Palmer  Hall"  (or  Science  Hall),  an  edifice 
of  three  stories  and  of  almost  100  by  .300  feet  in  ground  dimensions, 
erected  and  equipped,  in  1903,  at  a  cost  of  $330,000,  which  was  defrayed 
mainly  by  General  William  J.  Palmer.  The  Library  Building,  con- 
structed in  1894,  and  which  cost  $50,000.  was  a  gift  from  Mr.  N".  P. 
Cobiirn,  of  ISTewton,  Massachusetts.  The  Perkins  Fine  Arts  Hall,  built 
in  1900,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  was  another  gift,  by  the  late  Willard  P. 
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Perkins,  of  Colorado  Springs.  The  Astronomical  Observatorj',  which 
contains  among  its  instruments  an  excellent  equatorial  telescope,  was  a 
contribution  from  Mr.  Henry  R.  Wolcott,  of  Denver,  in  1894.  The 
Gymnasium  was  constructed  and  furnished  in  1891  by  the  students  of 
the  College.  Hagerman  Hall,  a  spacious  building,  used  as  a  home  for 
male  students,  was  erected  in  1899,  and  is  managed  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  Montgomery  Hall,  a  comfortable  home  for  young 
women,  was  built,  furnished,  and  given  to  the  College,  in  1891,  by  the 
Woman's  Educational  Society.  Ticknor  Hall,  a  beautiful  building,  and 
another  home  for  young  women,  erected  in  1898,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$24,000,  was  a  gift  from  iMiss  Elizabeth  Cheney,  of  Welleslev,  Massachu- 
setts. Bemis  Hall,  constructed  in  1908.  at  an  outlay  of  about  $30,000, 
and  which  is  a  center  of  social  life  at  the  College,  was  a  gift  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bemis  and  General  Palmer,  of  Colorado  Springs.  The 
first  Palmer  Hall — the  first  structure  upon  the  site — still  holds  its  place 
in  the  College's  galaxy  of  buildings.  This  array  also  includes  a  machine 
shop,  a  heating  plant  and  other  minor  establishments. 

It  may  be  said  truh'  that  Colorado  College,  as  it  stands  at  the  present 
time,  largely  is  a  monument  to  the  genius,  ability  and  forcefulness  of 
Dr.  Slocum,  the  guardian  and  promoter  of  its  fortunes  since  the  vear 
1888. 

Still  another  Colorado  institution — the  State  Historical  and  Na- 
tural History  Society — educational  in  its  objects,  operations  and  influ- 
ences, came  into  existence  during  the  period  which  we  are  reviewing  here. 
Its  foundation  was,  and  still  is,  an  act  by  the  State's  Second  General 
Assembly  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  promotion  and  establishment  of  a 
State  Historical  and  Xatural  History  Society,"  and  which  was  approved 
by  Governor  Frederick  Pitkin  on  February  13,  18T9.  Furtliermore,  the 
act  appropriated  tlie  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  "assist  the  said 
society  to  further  the  ends  of  its  organization.''  In  anticipation  of  this 
action  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  meeting  of  public  spirited  men  had 
been  held  in  the  office  of  Joseph  C.  Shattuck,  who  was  then  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  February  10th,  of  that  year, 
to  consider  methods  of  procedure.  This  assemblage  was  organized  by 
electing  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Bancroft,  a  distinguished  physician,  of  Denver, 
and  Aaron  Gove,  who  was  then,  and  for  many  years  after,  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Denver's  Public  Schools,  respectively  President  and  Secretary. 
This  provisional  organization,  which  was  designed  only  to  assist  in  form- 
ing a  society  such  as  that  defined  Ijy  the  Act  of  February  13th,  was  con- 
tinued until  the  midsummer  of  1&T9.  when,  on  July  11th,  the  present 
organization — The  State  Historical  and  Xatural  History  Society  of  Colo- 
rado— was  incorporated  by  Scott  J.  Anthony,  S.  T.  Armstrong,  N.  A. 
Baker,  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Bancroft,  William  F.  Bennecke,  Dr.  R.  G.  Buck- 
ingham, William  X.  Byers.  Edwin  J.  Carver.  John  Evans,  J.  F.  Frueauff, 
Aaron  Gove,  Paul  H.  Hanus.  William  Holly,  H.  A.  Lemen,  J.  Harrison 
Mills,  William  E.  Pabor,  Frederick  Z.  Salomon,  Joseph  C.  Shattuck, 
Richard  Sopris.  Frederick  J.  Stanton.  Dr.  Arnold  Stednian,  Dr.  H.  K. 
Steele,  Edward  A.  Stinson,  William  D.  Todd,  W.  B.  Tickers,  R.  E.  Whit- 
sitt,  Roger  W.  Woodbury,  and  B.   F.  Zalinger. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  specified  that  the  Society's  Board  of 
Directors  should  consist  of  nine  members,  and  that  Dr.  Frederick  J.  J. 
Bancroft.  William  X.  Byers.  John  Evans,  Aaron  Gove,  William  E. 
Pabor,  Richard  Sopris,  Dr.  H.  K.  Steele,  William  D.  Todd,  and  Roger 
W.  Woodbury  should  comprise  the  Board  for  the  first,  and  until  their 
successors  duly  were  chosen  and  qualified.  On  July  31,  18T9,  the  Di- 
rectors met  and  completed  their  organization  by  electing  Dr.  Bancroft 
to  be  President ;  Richard  Sopris,  Vice  President ;  W.  B.  Vickers,  Record- 
ing and  Corresponding  Secretary;  William  D.  Todd,  Treasurer;  and  Dr. 
H.  K.  Steele,  Aaron  Gove  and  William  E.  Pabor,  Curators. 

As  in  the  case  of  almost  every  other  institution  of  the  same  kind  in 
our  country,  the  Society  was  hampered  during  the  years  of  its  vouth  by 
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lack  of  funds  sufficient  for  its  work,  as  well  as  suitable  quarters  for  its 
home;  and  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1895,  that  the  'State  was 
enabled  to  provide  an  abiding  i)lace  for  the  organization  and  its  col- 
lections. However,  the  Society,  immediately  after  its  formation,  en- 
tered actively  upon  its  work,  and  during  the  next  several  years  accumu- 
lated a  very  creditable  number  of  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  other 
material  of  historical  interest,  as  well  as  making  a  beginning  in  its 
natural  history  division.  When,  in  1886,  the  Mercantile  Library  was 
established  and  opened  in  the  building  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  Fourteenth  and  Lawrence  Streets,  the  Chamber  gave  the  So- 
ciety the  use  of  the  upper  floor  of  its  edifice,  and  which  quarters  the 
Society  and  its  increasing  collection  occupied  until  the  summer  of  1895. 
The  interior  finishing  of  the  State  Capitol  having  been  far  advanced, 
several  rooms  on  its  lower  floor  now  were  assigned  to  the  Society,  and 
which  have  constituted  its  home  since  that  time. 

The  accumulations  that  have  been  made  by  this  organization  are  of 
great  variety  and  value.  Its  library  now  contains  thousands  of  volumes, 
including  a  remarkable  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  that  deal  with 
the  history  of  our  section  of  the  West.  Elsewhere  in  its  archives  are 
newspaper  files  that  cover  completely  the  entire  period  from  1858  to  the 
present  time ;  many  original  records :  and  a  multitude  of  dociiments, 
pictures  and  other  sources  of  historical  information — all  of  jjiiceless 
historical  worth.  The  assemblage  of  .ethnological  material  from  the  sec- 
tion of  country  that  once  was  occupied  by  the  people  to  whom  has  been 
assigned  the  name  "ClifiE  Dwellers"'  probably  is  the  largest  and  most 
varied  in  existence :  the  botanical  collections  consist  of  nearly  20,000 
specimens  of  Colorado  flora ;  and  in  the  zoological  division  many  living 
creatures  are  represented,  including  almost  every  bird  known  in  our 
State.  Moreover,  there  are  hundreds  of  miscellaneous  objects  to  which 
histoi'ical  associations  and  interest  cling.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  February  13,  1879,  "to  encourage  the  formation  and  establish- 
ment" of  the  Society,  and  also  under  the  latters  constitution,  the  owner- 
ship of  all  of  the  organization's  collections  is  vested  absolutely  in  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

Dr.  Bancroft,  the  first  President  of  the  Society,  was  continued  in 
that  office  until  January.  189T.  retiring  in  consequence  of  impaired 
health.  His  successor  was  Mr.  William  X.  Byers.  founder  and  for  many 
years  the  editor  and  principal  owner  of  the  Eocl-y  Mountain  News,  of 
Denver,  and  who  served  ably  unto  the  end  of  his  life,  which  came  on 
March  25,  1903.  ^Ir.  Byers  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Morgan, 
of  Denver,  and  who  has  been  continuously  the  organization's  chief  exec- 
utive since  that  time. 

The  Seventeenth  General  Assemljly  of  the  State  provided  by  law 
for  procuring  a  site  and  for  the  erection  thereon  of  a  building  in  which 
the  Society  "shall  have  larger  and  better  quarters ;  and  at  the  time  of 
this  writing  the  work  of  constnicting  the  edifice  was  in  progress. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  decade  of  the  '80s  the  matter  of  determining 
the  seat  of  their  State  Government  became  an  affair  of  general  interest 
to  the  people  of  Colorado.  The  State's  Constitution  had  denied  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  power  to  act  finally  upon  this  subject,  but  re- 
quired that  the  law-making  body  should,  at  its  first  session  after  the 
year  1880.  provide  by  law  for  submitting  the  (luestion  to  a  vote  by  the 
electors,  the  preference  of  a  majority  of  whom  to  be  decisive ;  and'  that 
in  the  meantime  Denver  should  be  the  temporary  seat  of  government. 
The  Constitution  further  provided  that  the  Assembly  should  make  no 
appropriation  or  expenditure  for  land  or  for  buildings  for  capitol  pur- 
poses until  after  the  seat  of  government  had  been  determined  by  the 
people ;  and  also,  that  after  having  been  so  located,  the  Capital  should 
not  be  removed  without  an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  electors. 

Pursuant  to  these  requirements,  the  Third  General  Assembly  of  the 
State,  by  an  act  that  was  approved  by  Governor  Frederick  W.  Pitkin  on 
February  1,  1881,  duly  provided  "for  submitting  the  question  of  the 
permanent  seat  of  government  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State," 
at  the  general  election  to  be  held  on  November  8th,  of  that  year.  Several 
municipalities  became  candidates  for  the  distinction  that  was  to  be  con- 
ferred, but  the  vote  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Denver,  as  shown 
by  the  figures  of  the  returns,  which  were  as  follows :  for  Denver,  30,248 ; 
for  Pueblo,  6,047 ;  for  Colorado  Springs,  4,790 ;  for  Canon  City.  2,788 ; 
for  Salida,  695;  "scattering,"  929.  The  vote  for  Denver  was  almost 
two-thirds  of  all  the  ballots  that  were  cast  on  the  question. 
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More  than  a  decade  earlier,  the  Territorial  authorities  had  made 
an  attempt  to  tix  the  Territory's  seat  of  government  at  Denver  by  ac- 
quiring a  site  for  a  capitol  and  making  some  preliminary  provisions  for 
erecting  thereon  a  suitable  building.  By  an  act  of  the  Seventh  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  approved  on  December  9,  1867,  and  which  removed  the 
Territorial  Capital  from  Golden  to  Denver,  it  was  provided  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  should  appoint  three  commissioners,  who  should 
obtain  in  the  city  of  Denver,  within  sixty  days  after  their  appointment, 
and  as  a  gift  to  the  Territory,  a  tract  of  land  containing  not  less  than 
ten  acres,  and  which  should  become  the  site  of  a  Territorial  Capitol. 

The  commissioners  having  been  appointed,  Henry  C.  Brown,  a 
pioneer  of  Denver  and  the  owner  of  a  large  body  of  land  in  what  was  the 
eastern  border  of  the  city  at  that  time,  by  a  deed  dated  January  11, 
1868,  conveyed  to  the  Territory,  upon  the  terms  and  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  the  act,  two  entire  city  blocks — those  bounded  by  the  present 
Colfax  and  Fourteenth  avenues  and  Lincoln  and  Grant  streets — contain- 
ing rather  more  than  ten  acres.  In  donating  this  fine  tract — on  which  the 
present  State  Capitol  stands — Brown  was  intiuenced  partly  by  a  desire 
to  see  the  Territorial  Capital  fixed  at  Denver,  and  partly  by  other  per- 
sonal reasons.  The  latter  were  due  to  his  belief  that  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  building  upon  the  site  he  donated  greatly  would  enhance  the 
value  of  the  large  remainder  of  his  land-holdings  that  adjoined  it.  He  also 
believed,  and  expected,  that  within  a  reasonable  time  his  donation  would 
be  put  to  the  uses  contemplated  by  the  law  that  had  invited  the  gift. 

But  in  that  period  the  Territory's  income  and  other  resources 
were  insufficient  to  provide  funds  with  which  to  begin  the  erection  of  a 
building  upon  the  site.  Further  to  assist  the  Territorial  Government  in 
what  they  regarded  as  a  laudable  purpose,  other  citizens  of  Denver  gave 
to  the  Territory  several  tracts  of  land  and  a  number  of  city  lots,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  were  to  be  lodged  in  a  fund  to  aid  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  upon  Brown's  donation.  However,  nothing 
of  further  effect  resulted  at  that  time  from  these  combined  efforts,  and 
the  undertaking  was  left  hanging  in  the  air,  where  it  remained  for  five 
or  six  years. 

One  reason  for  this  delay  was  that  the  location  of  the  Capital  in 
Denver  was  not  generally  regarded  as  permanent ;  and  it  was  hoped  and 
expected  by  citizens  of  other  communities  that  eventually  it  would  be 
established"  elsewhere  in  the  State.  Each  of  the  cities  of  Pueblo,  Central 
City  and  Boulder  was  ambitious  to  become  the  enduring  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Moreover,  none  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed  under  the 
act  of  December,  1867,  was  a  citizen  of  Denver :  Allen  A.  Bradford  was 
of  Pueblo,  Joseph  M.  Marshal  lived  in  Boulder,  and  William  W.  Roworth 
was  a  citizen  of  Gilpin  County. 

The  Tenth  Legislative  Assembly,  by  an  act  that  was  approved  on 
January  13,  1874,  authorized  and  directed  the  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory to  appoint  a  new  board  of  commissioners  who  were  to  take  up  the 
capitol  project  in  earnest,  perfect  titles  if  need  be,  receive  additional 
gifts,  sell  the  lots  and  lands  already  donated  in  behalf  of  a  building  fund, 
and  with  these  proceeds,  together  with  such  appropriations  as  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  might  make  and  such  funds  as  Arapahoe  County  and 
the  City  of  Denver  might  give,  erect  a  Territorial  Capitol  upon  the  land 
that  Brown  had  donated,  and  have  the  structure  finished  by  January  1, 
1876.  The  men  appointed  to  this  duty  were  M.  Benedict,  of  Denver; 
J.  H.  Blume,  of  Trinidad ;  and  J.  H.  Pinkerton,  of  Evans. 

The  several  departments  of  the  Territorial  Government  then  were 
lodged  in  scattered  and  rented  refuges,  and  not  one  liranch  had  a  suit 
able  place  in  which  to  transact  its  business.  A  capitol  was  needed  greatly  : 
but,  as  afi'airs  turned  out,  it  was  fortunate  that  circumstances  prevented 
the  erection  of  even  a  temporary  Capitol.  Otherwise,  in  all  probability. 
we  should  not  have  had  the  magnificent  State  edifice  that  now  stanc.j* 
upon  Capitol  Hill,  in  Denver. 
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However,  the  new  commissioners  made  a  faithful  effort  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  the  law  under  which  they  were  appointed.  They 
tried  to  obtain  more  donations  of  real  estate  for  the  building  fund ;  they 
circulated  subscription-papers  for  donations  of  cash;  they  appealed  to 
Arapahoe  County  and  the  City  of  Denver  for  funds  sufficient  for  grad- 
ing and  fencing  the  site  given  by  Brown  and  for  planting  trees  thereon. 
But  in  all  of  these  efforts  little  or  nothing  actually  was  accomplished, 
and  the  capitol  enterprise  again  came  to'  a  standstill. 

The  movement  that  resulted  in  converting  the  Territory  of  Colorado 
into  a  State  of  the  Federal  Union  was  inaugurated  soon  thereafter.  In 
confident  anticipation  of  the  success  of  that  movement,  and  upon  the 
urgent  advice  of  a  former  Governor,  John  Evans,  the  coinmissioners  de- 
cided to  discontinue  all  endeavors  to  erect  the  contemplated  building,  so 
that  they  might  leave  the  proposition  to  the  prospective  new  State  un- 
trammelled by  any  further  proceedings  of  theirs. 

Under  its  broad  and  independent  powers,  the  State  Government 
was  much  better  prepared  to  deal  with  the  undertaking  of  erecting  a 
suitable  Capitol ;  and  among  its  initial  resources  for  that  purpose  were 
fifty  entire  sections  of  land,  which  the  act  of  Congress  to  enable  the 
people  of  Colorado  Territory  to  form  a  State  Government  granted  to 
aid  the  State  to  erect  public  buildings  at  its  capital. 

By  an  act  approved  on  February  18,  1881,  the  Third  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  authorized  the  levy  of  a  continuous  tax  of  one-half 
of  a  mill  upon  all  taxable  property  in  the  State  to  constitute  a  perma- 
nent building  fund,  and  which  law  still  is  in  force.  With  this,  and  the 
act  to  submit  to  the  voters  the  question  of  deciding  the  location  of 
the  seat  of  the  State  Government,  that  Assembly  rested  from  labor  on  the 
whole  proposition.  By  an  act  of  the  next  Assembly,  approved  on  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1883,  a  Capitol  "Board  of  Direction  and  Supervision,"  con- 
sisting of  seven  mem])ers,  was  created,  and  of  which  the  Governor  of  the 
State  was  made,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  and  chairman ;  the  other  mem- 
bers, who  were  named  in  the  act,  were  Alfred  Butters,  George  W.  Kas- 
sler,  E.  S.  Nettleton,  John  L.  Routt,  Dennis  Sullivan,  and  W.  W.  Webster. 
That  As.sembly  also  appropriated  $150,000,  and  authorized,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  voters  at  the  next  State  election,  the  i.ssue  of  State 
bonds  to  the  sum  of  .^300.000,  with  which  to  liegin  the  work  of  construct- 
ing a  capitol-building  upon  the  site  which  had  lieen  donated  by  Henry 
C.  Brown,  and  which  now  had  passed  to  the  State. 

At  that  time  it  was  the  intention  to  erect  nothing  more  than  one 
wing  of  the  contemplated  edifice,  which  was  "to  be  so  constructed  as  to 
form  a  part  of  what  may  finally  be  a  symmetrical  Capitol  building  for  the 
State  of  Colorado."  However,  this  plan  was  so  widely  di-sapproved  by 
the  people,  and  so  many  other  obstacles  were  encountered,  that  the  Board 
of  Direction  and  Supervision,  on  June  9th,  of  that  year,  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
"that  a  State  House  can  not  be  properly  built  under  the  pi'ovisions  of 
existing  law."  Therefore,  that  body  decided  to  defer  the  building- 
programme  until  it  could  be  reconsidered  by  the  next  General  Assembly. 

During  that  interval,  the  Board  purchased,  for  the  sum  of  $100,000, 
the  city  block  bounded  by  Colfax  and  Fourteenth  avenues  and  Broadway 
and  Lincoln  street,  and  which  increased  the  Capitol  site  to  its  present 
dimensions.  The  Board  also  obtained  a  number  of  competitive  plans  for 
a  complete  structure,  and  after  some  delay  adopted  those  which  had  been 
submitted  by  E.  E.  Myers,  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  It  was  from  these,  after 
several  changes  had  been  made  in  them,  that  the  present  edifice  was 
constructed. 

The  next  General  Assembly  accepted  the  conclusions  of  the  Board, 
as  expressed  in  the  resolution  of  June  9,  1883,  and  by  an  act  that  was  ap- 
proved on  April  1,  1885,  provided  for  the  construction  of  a  complete  and 
fire-proof  Capitol  to  be  built  of  stone,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  .$1,000,000, 
and  specified  that  the  structure  .should  be  ready  for  use  by  January  1, 
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1890.  In  April,  1886,  the  Board  contracted  with  W.  D.  Richardson,  of 
Illinois,  for  the  erection  of  the  building:.  Work  was  beofiin  on  July  6th, 
of  that  year,  and  was  continued  slowly  until  the  summer  of  1887,  when 
dissatisfaction  and  various  troublesome  difficulties  with  the  contractor 
resulted  in  the  cancellation  of  the  contract  with  him.  A  new  agreement, 
made  with  Denver  men,  was  entered  into  in  March,  1888,  and  under 
which  the  Capitol  was  completed. 

It  had  been  concluded  that  the  edifice  should  be  built  of  white  sand- 
stone, to  be  obtained  from  Gunnison  County.  But  when  this  decision 
became  known  generally  a  popular  protest  was  made  against  using  such 
stone,  and  with  a  demand  that  granite,  from  the  same  county,  should  be 
substituted.  The  Board  willingly  responded  to  this  manifestation  of 
public  sentiment  and  wisely  agreed  that  granite  it  should  be,  even 
though  the  cost  of  the  building  would  be  doubled.  This  proposed  change 
was  sanctioned  by  the  next  General  Assembly,  by  an  act  approved  on 
April  1,  1889:  and  by  the  same  act  it  abolished  the  Board  of  Direction 
and  Supervision  and  created  in  its  stead  a  "Board  of  Capitol  Managers," 
consisting  of  five  members.  These  were  the  Governor — a  member  ex 
officio  and  chairman,  and  Ben.jamin  F.  Crowell,  Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr., 
Otto  Mears  and  John  L.  Routt.  That  Assembly  also  made  financial  pro- 
visions for  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  required  that  the  structure 
should  be  completed  by  January  1,  1893. 

The  way  having  been  opened,  at  last,  for  the  erection  of  a  monumen- 
tal Capitol,  con.struction  work  proceeded  vigorously.  The  corner  stone  was 
laid  by  the  M.  W.  Grand  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  il..  of  Colorado,  on  July  4,  1890; 
but  completion  was  not  reached  by  the  appointed  time.  However,  the 
quarters  assigned  to  the  State's  executive  officers  were  made  ready  and 
occupied  in  the  autumn  of  1894. 

Ere  the  Capitol  was  finished,  various  minor  changes  were  made,  and 
■which  added  largely  to  its  cost,  that  ultimately  turned  out  to  be  about 
$3,000,000.  No  taint  of  corruption  ever  was  associated  with  its  eonsti-uc- 
tion,  and  the  State  received  full  value  for  every  dollar  expended  on  it. 

The  decade  of  the  '80s  was  a  period  of  remarkable  activity  in  Colo- 
rado, and  in  those  years  the  percentage  of  inci-ease  in  the  State  "$  popu- 
lation was  greater  than  in  any  enumeration  that  has  been  made  in 
intervening  times.  From  194.327  in  1880.  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  advanced  to  413,249,  wliich  was  a  ratio  of  growth  considerably  more 
than  100  per  cent.  The  energies  of  the  people  mainly  were  applied  to 
mining  for  the  precious  metals — especially  for  silver,  to  the  construction 
of  railways,  to  the  upbuilding  of  towns  and  cities,  and  to  speculating  in 
urban  real  estate  with  feveri.sh  zeal.  While  manufacturing,  and  agri- 
culture under  irrigation,  largely  were  developed,  the  attention  that  was 
given  them  was  far  from  what  their  probabilities  merited. 

These  activities  were  accompanied  l)y  a  high  ratio  of  expansion  of 
urban  population,  as  indicated  in  the  following  mentioned  examples: 
Denver  increased  from  35,629  to  106,713 — three  fold;  Pueblo,  from  3,217 
to  24,.588— eight  fold:  Colorado  Springs,  4.226  to  11.140;  Trinidad,  from 
2,226  to  5,523 ;  Colorado  Citv,  from  347  to  1,788 ;  Canon  Citj-,  from 
1,501  to  2.825  ;  Boulder,  from  3.069  to  3.330 :  Greeley,  from  1.297  to  2,395  ; 
Fort  Collins  (the  outgrowth  of  a  United  States  military  post  erected  in 
1865),  from  1,356  to  2,011:  Longmont,  from  733  to  1,543.  Of  the  popu- 
lation, increase  in  that  period,  of  communities  that  did  not  exist  when  the 
census  of  1880  was  made,  those  named  in  the  following  are  some  of  the 
examples:  La  Junta,  population  1,439;  Salida,  2,585;  Durango,  2,726; 
Grand  Junction.  2,030;  Montrose,  1,330;  Glenwood  Springs,  920;  Aspen, 
5,108.  To  these  may  be  added  Gunnison  (1,105),  and  Ouray  (2,534), 
which  were  in  the  embryo  stage  in  1880, 

The  country  districts,  proper,  received  a  good  share  of  the  increase 
of  population  in  those  years;  and  the  growth  of  about  one-half  of  the 
municipalities  named  above  mainly  was  due  to  the  development  of 
general  agi-iculture  in  the  sections  in  which  they  are  located. 
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But  in  productions  from  the  State's  natural  resources,  the  mining 
of  silver  resulted  in  money-values  that  conspicuously  exceeded  those 
of  every  other  avenue  of  activity,  was  far  more  spectacular,  overshad- 
owed every  other  foinu  of  profitable  undertaking,  and  caused  gold- 
mining  to  retire  into  the  background.  The  market-value  of  silver  mined 
in  the  State  during  that  decade  averaged  annually  about  .^23, 500,000 ; 
whereas  the  market-value  of  gold  that  was  produced  during  the  same 
years  averaged  annually  about  $3,750,000.  But  a  large  part  of  this  gold 
was  a  by-product  of  silver-mining.  The  greatest  yield  of  silver  in  any 
of  these  years  was  $26,559.00,  in  1889 :  while  the  greatest  yield  of  gold 
was  $4,874,000  in  1887.  The  predominance  of  the  silver-industry  in 
results  and  popularity  in  the  later  "80s  practically  placed  Colorado 
upon  a  silver  basis,  as  considered  from  the  economic  point  of  view. 

The  conditions  that  are  outlined  in  the  foregoing  continued,  with- 
out much  apparent  change,  through  the  next  three  years,  with  a  produc- 
tion of  silver  that  averaged  about  the  same  as  the  yield  in  1889.  During 
the  winter  of  1892-93  there  was  some  uneasiness  in  the  inner  recesses 
of  financial  circles  in  Colorado,  and  that  had  been  born  of  the  "silver 
question,"  which  was  the  subject  of  less  secluded  discussion  in  the 
eastern  States ;  but  this  form  of  local  apprehension  did  not  pass  beyond 
the  precincts  in  which  it  originated.  In  the  spring  of  1893  there  was 
some  obvious  evidence  of  a  slackening  of  gait  in  building  operations  in 
the  larger  cities  of  the  State;  but  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  in 
Colorado  continued  to  imply  an  abounding  prosperity,  until  toward 
the  end  of  June,  when,  with  stunning  suddenness,  the  Panic  of  1893 
violently  took  possession  of  our  State. 

The  event  that  precipitated  the  financial  crisis  of  that  year,  which 
affected  more  or  less  severely  every  commercial  nation,  occurred  not  in 
our  country  but  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth.  It  was  the  closing 
the  mints  of  India,  in  June,  1893,  that  was  the  immediate  cause  of  a  series 
of  economic  disasters  the  effects  of  which  became,  within  six  months 
thereafter,  worldwide  in  their  extent  and  evil  influences.  "Whether  the 
panic  was  a  natural  consequence  of  accumulated  disorders  and  unsound 
methods  and  practices  in  the  domain  of  finance,  or  a  result  that  might 
have  been  avoided  through  the  agencies  of  wisely  directed  statesmanship, 
are  questions  with  which  we  have  naught  to  do  in  this  narrative. 

The  coinage  laws  of  the  United  States  in  that  period  had  stimulated 
silver-production  to  the  highest  pitch  in  Colorado,  and  silver-mining 
had  become,  as  I  have  said  above,  the  principal  part  of  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  activities  and  prosperity  of  our  State  were  established, 
as  all  other  natural  resources  of  the  State  generally  were  subordinated 
in  development  to  that  great  and  widespread  industry. 

The  action  in  India  was  followed  almost  instantly  by  public 
clamor  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States  for  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Federal  coinage-law  of  July  14,  1890  (the  so-called  "Sher- 
man Law"),  under  which  the  United  States  had  been  buying,  and  coin- 
ing into  "standard"  dollars,  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  in  each  month, 
and  which  provided  an  outlet  at  high  value  for  practically  the  total 
production  of  silver  in  the  entirety  of  the  country,  and  of  which  much 
the  larger  part  was  taken  from  the  mines  of  Colorado.  This  demand 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law  foreshadowed  a  ruinous  depreciation 
in  the  market  value  of  silver ;  and  which  came  to  pass  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn,  when  the  Federal  Congress,  in  special  session,  repealed 
the  act. 

While  the  effects  of  the  gi'eat  financial  storm  of  1893  were  extremely 
serious  throughout  the  United  States,  the  conditions  here  made  Colorado 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  more  violent  manifestations  of  its  fury. 
The  banks  in  the  State  were  about  the  first  of  the  business  establishments 
directly  to  encounter  the  effect  of  public  alarm,  and  drafts  upon  their 
resources  by  depositors  quietly  had  grown  to  large  proportions  before 
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the  eucl  of  June.  But  it  was  not  until  toward  the  middle  of  July  that 
the  strain  to  which  such  institutions  were  subjected  reached  the  break- 
ing point.  Within  a  few  days  thereafter  many  banks  closed  their 
doors.  The  brunt  of  these  misfortunes  fell  upon  banks  in  Denver; 
and  on  July  17th,  18th  and  19th  twelve  of  them  succumbed— which 
number  was  divided  equally  between  State  and  National  banks;  and 
later  in  that  season  some  savings  institutions  collapsed.  Several  of 
these  crippled  banks,  as  well  as  various  others  elsewhere  in  the  State, 
succeeded  in  resuming  business  before  the  close  of  that  year ;  but  there 
were  many  that  were  not  revived. 

There  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  comparatively  little  warning  of 
the  tempest's  approach;  and  in  this  the  situation  may  in  some  degree 
be  likened  to  that  of  the  city  of  Galveston  just  prior  to  its  drowning, 
and  that  of  Sau  Francisco  on  the  eve  of  its  shaking  and  burning.  The 
suspension  of  banks  and  the  impending  downfall  of  Colorado's  prin- 
cipal and  very  profitable  industry  produced  conditions  in  the  State  that 
may  be  imagined;  but  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  enter  here 
upon  a  lengthened  review  of  them.  The  surviving  banks  were  able  to 
provide  to  some  extent  for  the  immediate  needs  of  many  of  their  old 
and  regular  customers,  but  could  not  undertake  to  meet  the  wants  of 
thousands  whose  relations  to  them  were  different.  Men  begged  and 
beseeched  for  means  with  which  to  save  themselves,  offering  as  security 
real  estate  that  had  been  worth  several  times  the  sums  desired.  Money 
was  above  all  other  things  in  value;  and  even  United  States  bonds  could 
not  be  exchanged  for  it,  though  offered  upon  a  basis  far  below  their 
nominal  worth.  A  large  host  of  Colorado  business  men  quickly  were 
impoverished  and  bauki-upted.  In  vain  had  they  sought  to  make  great 
sacrifices  to  enable  them  to  save  from  the  wreckage  something  for  them- 
selves. But  in  that  time  of  apprehension  and  fear,  every  one  was  in 
dread  of  what  the  next  day  might  bring  forth. 

The  blighting  conditions  were  felt  in  every  avenue  of  human  en- 
deavor and  activity  throughout  the  State.  A  great  number  of  wage- 
earners  suddenly  found  themselves  without  employment  and  without 
prospects  of  regaining  it  soon ;  a  majority  of  the  silver  mines  ceased 
operations,  and  many  others  were  preparing  to  do  so ;  the  goods  of  the 
merchant  were  in  small  demand,  and  the  products  of  the  manufacturer 
were  in  the  same  plight.  Men  who  had  regarded  their  more  or  less 
encumbered  real  estate  in  the  cities  as  representing  fortunes  suffered 
extremely,  and  an  army  of  speculators  in  such  property  stood  aghast 
in  the  presence  of  the  ruin  that  had  befallen  tlieir  holdings ;  and  many 
of  them,  who  had  believed  that  they  possessed  a  competence,  were 
bankrupted  before  they  realized  their  condition.  Economy  was  forced 
upon  households  that  had  forgotten  its  meaning;  by  othere  it  was  made 
a  refinement  of  domestic  ingenuity;  and  by  still  others  it  was  reduced 
to  the  grade  of  deprivation.  By  the  advent  of  August,  the  predicament 
of  unemployed  and  moneyless  men  became  a  serious  public  matter ;  and 
as  the  summer  wore  into  the  autumn  the  number  who  were  so  condi- 
tioned was  augmented  greatly.  A  large  body  of  them  soon  assembled 
in  Denver,  where  a  camp,  provided  with  tents,  was  established,  and  in 
which  shelter  and  food  temporarily  were  given  to  its  occupants. 

Many  thousands  of  people  left  Colorado  at  that  time  and  went  into 
the  eastern  States,  where  the  situation  was  not  so  severe.  This  move- 
ment started  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  was  continued  until  late 
in  the  autumn.  Among  those  who  departed  was  a  host  of  men  who 
were  unable  to  pay  for  their  transportation,  and  therefore  the  prairie 
railways  carried  many  trainloads  of  them  without  compensation.  In 
some  instances,  freight  trains  were  seized  and  used  by  crowds  of  money- 
less men  who  were  determined  at  once  to  ride  away  from  the  scenes 
of  their  discomfiture.  However,  not  all  who  were  without  resources 
left  Colorado. in  that  hegira;  and  at  the  end  of  the  following  winter 
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more  than  1,500,  who  had  come  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  were 
present  in  Denver.  In  March,  some  of  these  formed  a  "division"  of 
Coxey's  "Army  of  Commonwealers."  that  moved  across  the  country 
from  west  to  east  in  the  spring  of  1894 ;  but  the  others  declined  to  take 
part  in  Coxey's  campaign.  The  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  pro- 
vided funds  and  made  arrangements  with  the  several  prairie  railways 
for  transporting  the  assemblage  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  which  was 
done  promptly. 

The  more  sanguine  element  in  Colorado's  steadfast  population  had 
anticipated  that  in  the  year  1894  there  would  come  a  revival  of  con- 
fidence, and  to  a  fair  extent  a  renewal  of  activity  in  the  stagnated  chan- 
nels of  general  business.  But  these  expectations  proved  almost  vain. 
The  spring  of  that  year  was  accompanied  by  but  little  improvement  in 
economic  conditions;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  brought  bankruptcy  to 
many  business  men  who,  by  much  effort,  had  managed  to  keep  their 
heads  above  the  tide  of  destruction  that  had  all  but  submerged  the 
productive  interests  of  the  State,  and  which  now  slowly  was  receding. 
The  failures  of  individuals  and  the  collapse  of  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing enterprises  were  very  numerous  in  that  year.  The  business 
channels,  already  clogged  by  the  wreckage  of  the  previous  year,  pre- 
sented aspects  of  discouraging  desolation  after  they  had  received  the 
additional  debris  that  was  accumulated  in  1894.  Besides  these  mis- 
fortunes, the  numlier  of  idle  silver-mines  was  increased  largely,  and 
their  workmen  sent  adrift. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  in  passing,  that  a  majority  of  such 
mines  that  were  closed  in  the  panic-time  never  have  been  reopened,  and 
that  tlie  capital  invested  in  them  became  an  absolute  loss.  Many  invest- 
ments in  real  estate,  especially  in  the  cities,  that  were  initial  payments, 
met  the  same  fate ;  as  a  vast  number  of  city  lots  and  other  small  tracts 
of  land  were  sold  for  deferred  payments  or  for  taxes.  The  panic  had, 
for  the  time  being,  and  for  all  purposes  of  immediate  realization,  de- 
prived them  of  whatever  value  which  they  had  possessed  formerly. 

Although  the  consequences  of  the  events  of  1893  and  1894  were 
well  calculated  greatly  to  impair  faith  in  the  future  of  the  State,  if 
not  to  cause  general  despair,  at  no  time  during  the  ordeal  did  the  spirit 
of  hopefulness  and  determination  of  the  stable  elements  of  Colorado's 
population  sink  toward  the  depths  of  despond;  nor  was  there  in  these 
elements  a  common  inclination  to  doubt  the  State's  recovery  from  the 
paralyzing  misfortune  that  had  l^efallen  it.  The  confidence  in  the  future 
that  was  manifested  then  was  justified  abundantly  within  a  few  years 
thereafter. 

It  would  seem  that  the  people  of  Colorado  had  enough  to  bear  in 
1893  and  1894  without  having  their  burdens  and  perplexities  increased 
by  erratic  political  acts  and  mischievous  influences  which  emanated 
mainly  from  the  chief  executive  of  the  State.  Those  unhappy  years 
covered  the  period  of  Governor  Davis  H.  Waite's  administration — of 
dismal  memory.  After  the  financial  collapse  in  the  summer  of  1893, 
the  Governor  was  anxious  for  an  apportunity  to  put  into  legal  opera- 
tion some  of  the  many  theories  and  remedies  which  he  had  conceived  to 
be  absolute  cures  for  all  the  ills  to  which  the  body  politic  is  heir,  and 
was  equally  eager  to  call  immediately  a  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  to  give  the  force  of  law  to  more  or  less  of  his 
remedial  conceptions.  But.  by  dint  of  strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of 
others,  he  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  at  that  time. 

As  that  year  wore  on  near  unto  its  end,  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  harsh  conditions  might  be  alleviated  in  some  respects  by  pru- 
dent legislation  had  developed.  Therefore,  although  there  still  existed 
among  the  people  and  press  of  the  State  a  strong  opposition  to  calling 
an  extra  gathering  of  the  law-makers,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  many 
citizens,  including  some  of  those  who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
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Governor's  radical  views  and  public  utterances,  to  have  an  early  special 
session  of  the  Assembly.  So  the  members  of  that  body  were  summoned 
by  the  Governor  to  meet  at  noon  of  January  10,  1894,  to  consider  and 
enact  measures  for  relieving  the  existing  situation. 

The  Ninth  General  As,sembly  was  not  characterized  by  a  gi-ade  of 
ability  that  ranked  above  the  average  of  that  of  other  Assemblies;  and 
most  of  its  critics  insisted  that  it  was  much  below.  In  his  message  deliv- 
ered at  the  opening  of  the  special  session,  the  Governor  recommended 
favorable  action  upon  subjects  sufficient  in  number  to  keep  an  indus- 
trious Assembly  hard  at  work  for  six  months,  and  which  for  the  most 
part  were  wholly  impracticable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  the 
leaders  of  the  dominant  division  asserted  that  the  business  which  was  to 
be  done  would  be  finished  on  the  fourth  day:  but,  instead  of  a  fulfillment 
of  this  promise,  the  session  was  not  adjourned  until  the  second  day  of 
March. 

The  Governor  was  not  alone  as  a  proposer  of  cures  for  the  existing 
financial  demoralization  and  for  the  hard  consequences  that  it  had  en- 
tailed. Each  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  Asseml)ly  had  a  panacea 
for  almost  every  economic  ill,  and  each  claimed  that  his  would  be  more 
effective  than  any  of  those  proposed  by  all  the  others.  This  developed 
a  situation  in  which  none  of  the  more  obvious  nostrums  could  be  put  into 
the  form  of  law. 

However,  the  session  was  not  entirely  fruitless  of  good  and  helpful 
legislation.  The  more  important  of  the  several  of  such  enactments  were 
as  follows:  amendments  to  existing  laws  extending  the  time  for  redemp- 
tion from  trust-foreclosures;  a  measure  reducing  the  legal  rate  of  inter- 
est, and  the  penalties  on  delinquent  taxes:  and  another  which  exempted 
from  levy  and  attachment  for  debt  certain  wages  and  earnings  of 
debtors,  and  also  modified  the  attachment  laws. 

One  of  the  Governor's  absurd  schemes  was  to  have  the  State  of 
Colorado  surreptitiously  to  engage  in  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars.  Ac- 
cording to  his  plan,  the  State  was  to  purchase  the  output  of  Colorado 
silver-mines,  ship  it  into  ]\lexico.  and  there  have  it  coined  into  "Colorado 
Dollars,"  which  were  to  be  sent  to  Denver  and-put  into  circulation.  The 
proposition  to  have  the  dollars  manufactured  in  ^Mexico  was  intended  to 
evade  conflict  with  the  coinage-provisions  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Federal  laws  enacted  thereunder.  Of  course  no  serious 
consideration  was  given  to  this  folly  by  the  people  of  Colorado;  and 
therefore  the  proposed  "Fandango  Dollars "' — as  they  were  termed  imme- 
diatelv — failed  to  make  their  appearance. 

Xo  other  chief  executive  of  the  State  had  so  stonny  a  time  during 
his -administration  as  that  which  attended  Governor  Waite's;  but  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  many  of  his  troubles  were  due  to  the 
influence  of  bad  advisers. 

The  most  spectacular  of  the  Governor's  performances  was  his  con- 
flict with  the  Fire  and  Police  Board  of  the  government  of  the  city  of 
Denver,  in  :\larch,  1804,  and  which  otherwise  was  tenned  his  "War  with 
the  City  Hall."  In  that  period,  the  Governor  of  the  State  was  empow- 
ered to"  appoint,  and  remove  for  cause,  the  members  of  that  and  other 
boards  which  were  parts  of  the  executive  division  of  that  city's  govern- 
ment. The  three  members  that  constituted  the  Fire  and  Police  Board 
had  been  appointed  bv  Waite  soon  after  his  inauguration,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  gambling— to  which,  it  is  to  be  said,  greatly  to  his 
credit  the  Governor  was  extremely  hostile— should  be  stamped  out  in 
Denver  where  it  had  gained  a  strong  foothold.  The  Board  having  been 
charged  with  failure  to  comply  with  that  understanding,  the  Governor 
had,  in  January,  called  for  the  resignation  of  two  of  its  members,  but  who 
refused  to  respond  to  the  demand.  .  . 

As  the  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  requiring  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  Governor's  attention  at  that  time,  he  deferred 
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further  action  against  the  recalcitrant  members  of  the  Board  until  after 
the  law-makers  had  adjourned,  although  there  was  a  plenty  of  snarling 
and  biokernig  m  the  meanwhile.  Upon  the  departure  of  the  Assembly 
the  Governor  resolved  to  remove,  by  force  if  nece.ssarv,  not  only  the 
offending  members  of  the  Plre  and  Police  Board,  but  also  the  men  who 
formed  the  city  s  Board  of  Public  Works,  who  were  now  supporting  the 
members  of  the  other  m  their  rebellious  attitude.  Having  learned  the 
intentions  of  the  Governor,  the  two  Boards  assembled  in  the  City  Hall 
a  large  and  armed  body  of  men,  consisting  of  policemen,  deputv  sheriffs 
and  others  who  knew  how  to  use  firearms,  to  resist  anv  attempt  to  eject 
the  executives  who  were  under  the  ban,  whose  ofSces  then  were  declared 
by  AYaite  to  be  vacant. 

The  "defendants"  took  their  case  into  the  District  Court  on  March 
8th,  and  obtained  an  order,  good  for  ten  days,  restraining  those  whom 
the  Governor  had  appointed  to  succeed  them  from  using  force  to  gain 
possession  of  the  offices. 

On  .March  13th,  the  Govenior,  having  sought  and  failed  to  have  the 
order  of  the  Court  modified,  declared  his  intention  to  call  out  at  once  the 
State  Militia  to  execute  his  purpo.ses;  and  to  this  threat  the  "enemy" 
responded  by  increasing  the  armed  force  at  the  City  Hall.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  day.  the  Governor  ordered  out  the'  Denver  companies  of 
the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry  :Militia,  and  also  the  Chaffee  Light  Artil- 
leiy  (of  Denver)  with  two  Catling  guns  and  two  field  pieces.  These 
troops  invested  the  City  Hall  on  Thursday  morning,  and  later  on  that 
day  the  Governor  issued  an  order  for  all  other  organizations  of  the 
State  Militia  to  be  in  readiness  to  respond  to  a  call  to  Denver  on  the  next 
day.  The  Governor  had  asserted,  notwithstanding  the  order  of  the 
District  Court,  that  with  his  troops  he  would  force  an  entrance  into  the 
City  Hall  and  physically  eject  the  men  who  were  holding  the  offices 
which  he  had  pronounced  to  be  vacant.  However,  although  the  militia 
surrounded  the  building  and  stood  with  loaded  arms,  the  Governor  re- 
frained from  ordering  an  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  Hall.  Instead 
of  doing  that,  he  appealed  to  the  Commandant  of  Fort  Logan  to  send 
into  the  city  a  force  of  United  States  troops  "to  aid  in  preserving  the 
peace."  The  Commandant,  supposing  that  a  great  emergencv  had 
arisen,  promptly  despatched  three  hundred  Regulars,  who  were  stationed 
in  reserve  in  the  Union  Passenger  Depot,  with  orders  to  do  nothing  but 
preserve  the  peace.  The  situation  strongly  liad  suggested  riot,  Idood- 
shed,  and  destruction;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  ensued.  A  large  com- 
mittee, aiipointed  by  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  prominent  and  influential  citizens  of  Denver,  now  took  the  case 
in  hand  and  induced  both  parties  to  the  ugly  affair  to  submit  the  whole 
matter  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  for  decision. 

The  troops  returned  to  their  quarters,  and  the  truce  was  honored  by 
both  sides.  On  :March  25th.  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  authority,  under  the  city  charter  act,  to  remove  members  of  the 
Boards  and  to  appoint  their  successors,  but  had  not  authority  to  employ 
the  military  forces  of  the  State  in  executing  his  order  of  removal;  and 
that  the  proper  remedy  for  a  refusal  to  vacate  would  be  found  in  the 
Courts.  The  substance  of  the  decision  is  contained  in  the  following  lines, 
which  are  in  the  language  of  the  Court : 

"His  duty  and  responsibility  cease  upon  the  making  of  the  order 
of  appointment,  and  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  personally  enforce  such 
order  or  install  his  appointee  is  l)eyond  any  express  or  implied  duty  or 
power  imposed  or  conferred  by  constitution  or  statute." 

The  Governor  did  not  yield  gracefully.  On  March  2Sth,  despite  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  threatened  to  declare  martial  law  in 
the  city  of  Denver  because  of  what  he  called  an  "insurrection"  at  the 
City  Plall.  But  on  the  next  day,  he  obtained  from  the  District  Court  an 
order  restraining  the  members  of  the  Fire  and  Police  Board  from  acting 
in  their  official  capacities.     On  March  30th.  he  directed  his  Adjutant 
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General  at  once  to  recruit  the  two  infantry  regiments  of  the  State  militia 
to  full  war-strength,  in  preparation  for  concentrating  the  State's  entire 
military  force  at  Denver's  City  Hall  for  an  active  militant  campaign. 

However,  all  proceedings  in  the  affair  were  terminated  peacefully  by 
an  order  from  the  Supreme  Court  soon  thei-eafter  which  put  the  Gov- 
ernor in  control  of  the  Boards  which  had  refused  to  submit  to  his  author- 
ity. So  was  ended  the  "war"  with  Denver's  City  Hall,  and  which  at  one 
.juncture  bid  fair  to  entail  very  grave  conse(|uences.  But  the  episode 
was  disgraceful  to  all  who  were  involved  in  it,  and  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  a  well-balanced  chief  executive  of  the  State. 

While  Governor  Waite  was  in  the  midst  of  that  ' '  war, ' '  he  was  also 
worried  by  a  grave  disturbance  in  the  (then) 'new  mining-camp  of  Crip- 
ple Creek,  in  which  general  and  systematical  developments  of  its  mines 
had  but  recently  been  put  under  way.  The  miners  had  inaugurated 
a  strike  to  obtain  recognition  of  their  Union  by  the  operators  of  the 
mines,  and  also  for  an  eight-hour  day.  As  the  parties  to  the  controversy 
had  been  unable  to  reach  an  agreement,  and  the  conditions  in  the  camp 
had  taken  on  a  very  threatening  aspect,  the  Governor,  who  was  a  parti- 
san of  the  strikers,  sent  some  of  the  State's  troops  into  the  camp  on 
March  17th.  This  action  was  followed  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  form  of 
truce  between  the  two  interests,  but  which  did  not  long  endure. 

Late  in  May,  of  the  same  year,  the  Governor  again  intervened,  with 
State  ;\Iilitia.  in  a  still  more  serious  conflict  in  the  same  camp,  and  which 
was  due  to  the  same  causes;  but  it  was  ended  by  the  operators  of  the 
mines  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  strikers.  In  the  meantime,  there 
had  been  many  acts  of  violence,  in  one  of  which,  Frank  Roubideax,  a 
Deputy  Sheriff,  was  killed. 

An  estimate  of  Governor  Waite 's  personal  character  formed  only 
from  knowledge  of  his  record  as  a  chief  executive  of  our  State  would 
be  misleading.  He  possessed  many  kindly  traits  and  generous  impulses ; 
and  in  his  private  life  his  personal  honesty  in  all  of  his  relations  with 
his  fellow-citizens  never  was  questioned — which  good  quality  is  common 
to  neaslv  all  men  whose  convictions  and  act.s  more  or  less  are  due  to 
fanaticism.  Nevertheless,  the  general  effects  of  his  conduct  as  Governor 
of  Colorado  were  very  harmful  to  the  State.  He  was  unfitted  by  tem- 
perament for  the  high  position  he  occupied,  especially  so  for  dealing  with 
such  circumstances  and  conditions  as  those  which  prevailed  in  Colorado 
during  his  term ;  and  his  erratic  energy,  together  with  his  disposition  to 
jump  to  conclusions,  often  caused  him  to  lose  his  head.  His  "Blood- 
to-the-Bridles"  speech,  made  in  a  great  public  meeting  in  Denver,  ni 
July,  1893,  gave  him  a  wider  unenviable  notoriety  abroad  than  did  any 
other  act  or  utterance  of  his.  .  ■,      ■,  ^^ 

The  most  important  political  event  in  Colorado  since  the  latter 
became  a  State  of  the  Federal  Union— that  of  extending  full  suffrage  to 
women— came  to  pa.ss  during  Governor  Waite 's  administration.  The 
active  movement  to  accomplish  that  political  reform  m  Colorado  began 
in  1869,  and  figured  conspicuously  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  terri- 
tory in  that  year,  in  which  the  members  of  a  new  Legislative  Assembly 

\vGr6  GlGctccl 

Mrs  Edward  31.  :McCook,  wife  of  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  at 
that  time  was  an  enthusiast  in  favor  of  the  proposed  innovation,  and  be- 
came the  inspiring  and  guiding  personality  in  the  crusade  in  its  behalt. 
Under  her  leadership,  and  with  the  ardent  support  of  hundreds  of  her 
sex  the  "Colorado  Suffrage  Association,"  a  strong  organization  ot 
women,  was  formed,  and  conducted  a  campaign  of  great  vigor;  and  she 
also  was  chiefiv  instrumental  in  persuading  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and 
Susan  B  Anthonv— famous  eastern  pioneers  in  the  cause  ot  women  s 
rights  "-to  come  to  Colorado  and  assist  th,"  efforts  of  their  western  sisters 
to°obtain  political  freedom.  . 

The  proposition  did  not  command  the  approval  of  a  ma.jontv  ot  tlie 
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newspapers  of  Colorado,  although  it  was  presented  as  a  nonpartisan 
measure*.  Some  of  the  journals  almost  ignored  it ;  others  treated  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  humorist ;  and  most  of  those  who  were  inclined  to 
favor  it  expressed  themselves  without  manifesting  anything  like  effusive 
zeal. 

At  the  ensuing  eleetion,  the  choice  of  legislators  to  constitute  the 
Eighth  ]jegi.slative  As.semhly  resulted  iu  a  majority  unfavorable  to  gen- 
eral suffrage  for  women.  That  Assembly  convened  and  orsanized  in  Den- 
ver on  January  3,  1870;  and  on  the  next  day  Governor  McCook  delivered 
to  it  a  comprehensive  message.  Among  the  various  reeonnnendations 
contained  in  that  document  was  the  following: 

'•Female  Suffrage." 

"Before  dismissing  the  suliject  of  franchise,  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  question  connected  with  it,  which  you  may  deem  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  some  consideration  at  your  hands,  before 
the  close  of  the  session.  Our  higher  civilization  has  recognized  woman's 
equality  with  man  in  all  other  respects  save  one — suffrage.  It  has  been 
said  that  no  great  reform  was  ever  made  without  passing  through  three 
stages — ritlicule,  argumeut,  aud  adoption.  It  rests  with  you  to  say 
whether  Colorado  will  accept  this  reform  in  its  first  stage,  as  our  sister 
Territory  of  "Wyoming  has  done,  or  in  the  last;  whether  she  will  be  a 
leader  in  the  movement  or  a  follower;  for  the  logic  of  a  progressive 
civilization  leads  to  the  inevitable  result  of  a  universal  suffrage." 

The  Governor 's  recommendation  as  to  "  Female  Suffrage ' '  promptly 
received  a  degree  of  attention  by  both  divisions  of  the  Assembly.  lii 
the  Council  (which  corresponded  to  the  Senate  of  a  State),  on  the  next 
day — 

"Mr.  Sherwood  offered  the  following: 

"Resolved,  That  the  portion  of  the  Governor's  message  referring 
to  female  suffrage  be  referred  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Steek,  Cook  and  Nesmith. 

"Mr.  Steck  moved  to  amend  by  substituting  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Butler  and  Hughes,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Steck  and  Nesmith. 

"Mr.  Butler  moved  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

"Motion  carried. 

"The  original  resolution  was  then  called  for. 

"Mr.  Steck  called  for  the  ayes  and  naj's. 

"Ayes — Messrs.  Butler,  Hahn,  Loveland,  Sherwood  and  Velasquez— 
5  votes. 

"Nays — Messrs.  Cook,  Hughes,  Nesmith,  Stearns,  Sanchez,  Steck, 
"Webster  and  Mr.  President  [Mr.  Hinsdale.] — 8  votes. 

"So  the  resolution  was  lost." 

"Mr.  Hughes  moved  that  the  portion  of  the  Governor's  message 
relating  to  female  suffrage  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Elections. 

"Mr.  Loveland  moved  to  amend  the  same,  that  it  be  referred  to  a 
special  committee  of  live,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

"Amendment  carried  with  the  original  motion. 

"President  appointed  Messrs.  Steck,  Hahn,  Butler,  Sherwood  and 
Nesmith  such  connnittee." 

There  was  no  further  action  on  the  subject  by  the  Council  until  the 
19th  of  that  month,  when — 

"Mr.  "Webster  moved  that  Mr.  Steck,  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  on  that  part  of  the  Governor's  message  relating  to  female  suf- 
frage, be  allowed  to  report. 
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"^Mr.  Hahn  moved  to  amend  by  adding,  after  the  word  repoi-t,  'On 
Saturday  moi-ning  next,  at  ten  o'eloek.  and  that  the  ladies  of  Colorado 
be  invited,  through  the  press  generally,  to  lie  present.' 

■"Amendment  lost. 

^•The  original  motion  was  then  put  by  the  President,  and  carried. 

'•Mr,  Steek,  chairman  of  the  special  committee,  then  made  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

"To  the  Honorable,  the  Prcsidod  and  Coinicil: 

"The  minority  of  your  special  committee,  to  whom  so  much  of  the 
Governor's  Message  as  relates  to  the  sub.iect  of  the  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise  to  the  females  of  the  Territory  was  committed,  respect- 
fully report : 

"That  they  regret  that  other  important  legislative  duties,  requir- 
ing much  consideration  and  time,  have  precluded  that  full  examination 
of  the  question  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  would  seem  to 
require. 

"It  is  not  known  to  your  committee  that  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, however  liberal — even  in  a  pure  demoerae.v — wei'e  the  women 
of  the  country  ever  permitted  directly  to  have  a  voice  in  the  enactment 
of  the  laws.  The  proposition,  if  made  not  many  years  ago,  would  have 
been  received  by  the  gravest  of  people  with  ridicule  and  derision.  But 
in  this  age  of  progress  in  the  science  of  government,  the  proposal  to 
invest  women  with  the  right  to  vote  is  now  generally  treated  with  as 
much  .serious  respect  and  consideration  as  any  of  the  other  disabilities 
under  which  they  still  unfortunatel,y  are  found.  We  propose,  therefore, 
to  consider  the  sub.ject  seriously,  and  to  review  some  of  the  reasons 
which  present  themseh^es  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  proposition. 

"In  the  earlier  history  of  our  nation,  the  free  colored  male  popu- 
lation of  nearly  all  the  thirteen  original  States  (except  the  State  of  South 
Carolina)  were  permitted  to  vote  iinder  the  same  conditions  and  qual- 
ifieations  as  white  persons.  We  are  not  aware  that  their  influence  as 
voters  ever  brought  uj^on  the  States  any  serious  evils,  or  contributed  in 
any  degree  to  unwise  or  unwholesome  legislation.  Nor  are  we  aware 
that  after  the  right  to  vote  had  been  taken  away  (for  whatsoever  reasons 
it  is  not  neeessarv  to  state)  any  serious  damage  accrued  to  the  country, 
except  to  the  unfortunate  class  thus  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  voters. 
Since  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war,  b.y  the  action  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Ignited  States,  the  male  colored  people  of  the  several  States  latel.v 
in  insurrection  to  the  national  authorit.v  were,  and  are  now,  clothed  with 
the  privilege  of  elective  franchise. 

"Whatsoever  of  opposition  this  new  polic.y  encountered,  and  yet 
meets  with  amongst  a  people  whose  policy  it  seems  ever  was  to  degrade 
them,  it  is  believed  that  familiarity  with  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
the  interests  of  communities  themselves,  will  speedily  disarm  the  last 
vestiges  of  pre.judice  against  them  as  voters,  and  we  shall  know  of  their 
disfranchisement  only  as  matter  of  history. 

"We  are  not  aware  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  that 
class  of  our  population  have  always  exercised  the  same  right  to  vote 
that  was  accorded  to  other  citizens  of  the  State,  that  any  unwise  legis- 
lation or  in.iurious  results  have  been  had  by  reason  of  clothing  her 
colored  male  population  with  the  right  to  vote  at  all  elections :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  notwithstanding  the  rigor 
of  her  climate,  and"  the  inhospitality  of  her  soil,  her  national  interests, 
prosperity,  and  credit  are  fully  equal  to  the  proudest  of  the  States, 
and  far  surpasses  the  most  of  them. 

"It  is  proposed  by  the  movers  of  the  present  project  to  introduce 
into  the  political  system  a  class  of  our  population  hitherto  denied  every 
political  privilege,  Init  whoTii.  it  has  always  been  confessed,  exercised  indi- 
rectly a  moral  power  in  the  goverimient  of  the  country  which  woman 
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everywhere  has,  and  ever  will,  exercise  as  the  companion  and  consort 
of  man.  What,  therefore,  will  be  likely  to  be  her  influence  in  the  new 
relation  of  elector?  appears  to  be  the  question  which  it  has  been  made 
our  duty  to  discuss. 

"It  is  objected  that  the  women  of  the  Territory,  in  no  considerable 
numbers,  have  as  yet  demanded  this  privilege ;  but  the  desire  to  clothe 
themselves  with  the  rights  of  electors  has  been  limited  almost  exclu- 
sively to  a  very  small  class  of  women,  known  derisively  as  'strong-minded 
women,  spiritualists,  and  agitators.' 

"It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  by  the  conventionalities  of 
society,  the.  proper  sphere  of  woman  has  been  heretofore  assumed  to  be 
limited  to  attentions  to  domestic  affairs  of  home  and  the  fireside,  whilst 
the  more  rugged  and  sterner  sex  went  forth  into  the  world  to  battle 
amongst  their  fellows  for  fortune  and  fame.  Few  women  properly 
constituted,  therefore,  care  to  challenge  upon  themselves  that  notoriety 
by  publicly  demanding  what,  if  demanded,  cannot,  without  much  appar- 
ent injustice,  be  rea.sonably  denied.  ]\Iost  of  them,  it  has  been  assumed, 
would  much  prefer  to  suffer  under  the  disabilities  consecrated  by  usage 
and  time  than  openly  clamor  for  concessions  from  the  lords  of  creation, 
who  hitherto  have  managed  the  political  affairs  of  the  country. 

"We,  therefore,  assume  that  the  modesty  of  w^man,  which  shrinks 
from  the  gaze  of  the  public,  and  which  is  claimed  as  a  comely  virtue  by 
the  sterner  sex,  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  want  of  that  public 
demand  for  the  removal  of  her  legal  disabilities,  which  she  might  rea- 
sonably long  since  have  hoped  her  father,  husband,  brothers  and  sons 
would  have  ])lotted  from  the  Statute  Book. 

"It  has  not  been  denied  that  under  every  form  of  government  the 
influence  of  woman  has  been  sen.sibly,  and  oftentimes  powerfully  ex- 
ercised when  directed  to  political  (luestions  and  purposes.  This 
influence  has  been,  however,  confined  to  a  few  women  of  position  and 
character,  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  sex,  however  strong  their  interest 
in  political  affairs,  have  contented  themselves  with  the  exercise  of  their 
moral  influence  within  the  narrow  limits  of  their  social  sphere.  Why, 
therefore,  is  it  that,  long  since,  the  right  to  a  voice  equally  with  man 
has  not  been  accorded  to  woman  in  the  exerci.se  of  political  power? 
The  answer  is,  that  it  has  never  yet  been  done  except  in  our  sister 
territory  of  Wyoming,  and  then  so  recently  that  the  precedent  affords 
us  no  ground  for  example;  and,  also,  because  it  is  assumed  that  the 
proper  sphere  of  woman  is  in  the  social  circle  exclusively  and  in  the 
sacred  precincts  of  home. 

"That  the  right  to  vote  equally  with  man  has  never  been  conceded 
to  woman,  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  accorded  them,  appears  to 
us  to  rest  the  question  wholly  on  the  venerable  sanction  of  time.  That 
because  they  have  ever  l)e«n  denied  the  rights  of  electors,  and  therefore 
ought  always  to  ])e  denied  them,  it  is  submitted  is  not  a  sequence.  It  is 
simply  a  begging  of  the  question  at  best ;  it  is  an  assumption  that  what- 
ever has  been,  ought  always  to  be.  This  doctrine  is  not  consistent  with 
the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times,  and  therefore  cannot  stand,  unless 
supported  by  other  considerations  which  moved  our  sex,  primarily,  to 
exclude  them  from  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  government.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  good,  conscientious  men,  when  exercising  the  right  of  electors 
■ — in  some  sense,  in  representing  their  own  interests — so  far  intend  to 
represent  the  interests  of  their  mothei's,  sisters,  wives,  and  daughters; 
but  unfortunately  the  amount  of  good  and  conscience  in  the  exercise 
of  the  privilege  of  electors  amongst  the  great  mass  of  men,  is  much  less 
than  we  believe  is  to  be  found  among  an  equal  number  of  the  softer 
sex.  Who  is  there  that  believes  that  the  lovely  wife  of  a  habitually 
intemperate  husband  would  vote  with  him  upon  the  question  of  extirpat- 
ing the  temptation  set  before  her  husband,  which  is  gradually,  but 
surely,  dragging  him  and  her  down  to  degradation  and  want?  Who 
is  there  that  can  believe  that  a  good,  pious  mother,  whose  wayward  son 
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is  plunging  into  paths  of  vice  and  profligacy,  would  vote  otherwise  than 
to  suppress  and  drive  away  from  our  midst  the  liaunts  of  vice  in  which 
he  is  being  led  rapidly  to  disgrace  and  shame? 

"Yet  we  see  husbands,  fathers,  lirothers,  and  sons  stand  idly  by, 
and  look  upon  the  throng  that  crowds  the  roads  of  vice,  without  taking 
any  steps  to  check  the  wayward  multitude.  Put  into  the  hands  of 
women  the  almighty  power  of  the  ballot  and  eveiy  public  den  of  iniquity, 
where  temptations  beset  the  weak,  and  the  young  are  corrupted  and 
fall,  will  vanish  like  mist  before  the  blaze  of  a  summer  sun. 

"Notwithstanding  the  boasted  chivalry  of  our  ancestry  in  the  pro- 
tection of  woman,  the  law  of  the  descent  and  the  distribution  of  prop- 
erty limited  the  wife  to  an  inconsiderable  share  of  the  husband's  estate, 
acquired,  though  it  might  have  been,  by  a  life  time  of  industry  and 
self-denial  of  the  wife.  In  modem  times  we  have  not  improved  the 
law  of  descent  of  property.  In  this  Territory,  however,  we  have  made 
ample  provision  for  the  widow  out  of  the  estate  of  the  husband.  We 
have  reasons  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  liberality  in  this  direc- 
tion, to  be  found  in  our  statutes.  It  is  not  denied  that  a  great  funda- 
mental change  in  any  department  of  our  government  should  not  be 
made  lightly,  or  without  the  fullest  deliberation  and  discussion.  Why, 
in  our  form  of  government,  women  have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
is  not  to  us,  very  clear.  That  they  have  equally  with  men  the  capacity 
to  comprehend  all  questions  usually  submitted  for  decision  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  their  purpose  to  vote  correctly,  especially  upon  all  ques- 
tions involving  any  moral  phases,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  But  it  may 
be  assumed  that  wives  will  vote  with  their  husbands,  mothers  with 
their  sons,  and  sisters  with  their  brothers.  Whilst,  as  a  rule,  this  may 
be  the  case  upon  some  questions  of  political  economy,  which  but  few  of 
the  intelligent  and  educated  male  electors  fully  understand,  yet  it  is 
not,  or  will  not,  be  found  to  be  true  on  all  questions  of  morals.  Why, 
therefore,  it  has  been  everywhere  so  persistently  denied  them,  must  be 
upon  the  principle  that  the  proper  sphere  of  woman  is  in  the  social 
circle  exclusively.  To  that  doctrine  we  cannot  fully  subscribe.  If  we 
could  be  made  to  believe  that  conferring  upon  woman  the  right  to  vote, 
would  in  any  way  or  degree  compromise  her  in  the  social  circle,  or 
detract  from  the  charm  with  which  we  behold  her  in  that  relation,  we 
would  hesitate  long  to  extend  the  privilege  to  her,  although  demanded 
by  other  considerations  which  would  make  it  almost  imperative  upon 
us.  It  is  claimed  that  politics  is  a  dirty  pool,  and  that  whoever  dabbles 
in  it  must  necessarily  be  fouled.  To  this  we  have  to  answer,  that  whilst 
we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  wholly  true,  yet  even  were  it  the  fact,  there  is 
the  more  reason  that  the  purer,"higher,  and  ennobling  inflence  of  woman 
should  be  invoked  to  purify  the  waters  which  men  have  so  long  defiled. 
It  will  not,  of  course,  be  expected  that  in  the  turmoil  of  political  agita- 
tion, woman  will  always  actively  engage.  Nor  is  it  believed  that,  in  the 
squabble  for  place,  sometimes  so  indecently  made  by  seekers  of  ofSce, 
with  means  often  questionable,  and  sometimes  highly  disreputable, 
woman  will  ever  desire  actively  to  participate,  but  on  the  days  of  elec- 
tions those  who  appear  to  have  thus  acquired  positions  as  candidates, 
must  pass  the  ordeal  of  excellence  which  women,  we  think,  will  set  up 
for  representatives  to  rule  over  us.  Attached  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
great  political  parties,  as  thev  probably  will  be.  which  now  divides  the 
countrV  and  possiblv  ever  will  divide  it.  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  through  the  influence  of  women  directly  acting  at  elections  as 
voters,  each  of  the  great  parties  doulitless  will  require  of  its  rein-esenta- 
tives  a  hio-her  and  purer  standard  of  morality  than  has.  unfortunately 
oftentimes"  been  required  in  candidates  for  office  by  party  managers 
That  this  result  will  be  attained  we  confidently  believe,  and  that  it 
may  be,  by  the  influence  of  women,  at  all  times  required,  is  a  'consuir.- 
mation  devoutly  to  be  wished.' 
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"We  do  uot  see  how  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  the  pi-oper 
sphere  of  woman  is  exclusively  the  social  circle  and  the  precincts  of  the 
fireside.  We  think  it  a  matter  of  much  regi-et  that  the  women  of  our 
countr.y  have  been  heretofore  so  little  educated  in  the  business  concerns 
of  life.  Scarcely  any  of  them  have  made  themselves  at  all  familiar  with 
the  laws  which  govern  the  transfer  of  property,  or  regulate  its  distribu- 
tion to  themselves  or  their  children,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  fathers  and 
husbands.  Women  left  without  the  superintending  care  of  fathers  or 
husbands  necessarily,  as  a  rule,  from  the  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  business  affairs  of  life,  are  compelled  to  triist  the  management  of 
their  business  to  those  whose  habits  of  thought,  inquiry,  and  familiarity 
with  such  things  fit  them  to  take  care  of  their  interests.  Oftentimes 
they  fall  into  the  hands  of  sharpers  through  this  neglect  in  their 
education. 

"If,  therefore,  the  discussion  of  political  affairs  and  the  condition 
of  the  laws  shall  direct  the  female  mind  of  the  country  to  their  material 
interests,  and  in  some  degree,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  divert  their  minds  from 
the  study  of  ever  changing  and  expensive  fashion  (as  we  ardently  trast 
it  may)  by  giving  them  a  new  field  of  inquiry,  the  sooner  they  shall 
be  invited  "into  this  new  field,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  of  us. 

"We  do  not  expect  that  women  will  cease  to  adorn  the  social  circle, 
where  she  has  ever,  and  will  ever  pre-eminently  shine,  nor  fail  to 
sanctify  by  her  gracious  presence  the  holy  shrine  of  the  fireside  home, 
merely'  because  she  shall  emerge  from  the  disability  of  the  governed  to 
the  higher  condition  of  the  governing. 

"Nor  indeed  can  we  anticipate  that,  by  reason  of  being  made  an 
elector,  she  will  in  any  degree  whatever  lose  any  of  those  charms  of 
manner,  or  special  qualities  of  grace,  which  have  been  and  will  ever 
continue  to  be  the  admiration  of  the  sterner  and  stronger  sex. 

"We  are  not  insensible  that  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  and  the  coarser 
jests  of  the  vulgar,  will  for  a  time  assail  the  advocates  of  her  enfranchise- 
ment, but  elotiied  with  that  power,  when  tlie  novelty  of  the  innovation 
shall  have  passed  away,  the  corrupt  and  vulgar,  who  have  thought  woman 
only  a  toy,  will  find  her  fully  equal  and  even  superior  in  what  has  been 
hitherto  considered  the  manly  qualities  of  character. 

"That  enfranchisement  will  degrade  woman  to  the  lower  moral  level 
of  the  mass  of  men,  we  see  no  reason  whatever  to  believe. 

"But  upon  the  contrary  we  are  assured  that  the  political  atmosphere 
will  be  speedily  purified  and  stay  purified,  by  the  familiar  presence  and 
the  lofty  moral  christian  influence  and  excellence  of  woman,  uniting  with 
men  in  discussing  questions  heretofore  specially  claimed  as  the  sole 
property  of  man. 

"Your  committee,  in  the  examination  of  this  question,  are  not  with- 
out hope  that  in  the  adoption  of  this  new  policy,  the  avenue  of  profitable 
employment  to  females  will  be  widely  extended  in  those  lines  of  industry 
which"  are  suitable  to  her  sex,  and  which  are  now  almost  exclusively  filled 
by  males.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  law  which  interdicts  the  employment 
of  females  in  any  lawful  industrious  pursuits. 

"The  want  of  their  employment  most  prot)ably  rests  upon  prejudice 
amongst  women  as  well  as  men.  It  appears  to  be  fashionable  amongst 
women  to  be  thought  to  live  idly,  fashionable  amongst  men  to  live  by  their 
wits,  as  far  as  possible,  and  failing  in  that,  to  live  by  such  light,  indus- 
trious labor  as  may  be  as  well  done  by  females.  We  have  gi-eat  hope  that, 
by  making  women  electors,  causing  them  to  be  more  familiar  with  the 
laws,  the  manner  of  transacting  business,  putting  them  fully  on  an 
equalitv  with  men  before  the  law,  stimulating  them  to  inquiring  into  the 
every  "day  affairs  of  life,  they  will  gi-adually  but  surely  remove  the 
prejudice  now  existing  against  their  employment  as  clerks,  bookkeepei-s, 
saleswomen,  and  in  all  the  lighter  but  necessary  labor  now  exclusively 
performed  by  males. 
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"Its  effect  will  be,  if  such  results  shall  be  attained,  largely  to  con- 
tribute to  remove  from  communities  that  class  of  unfortunates  who  live 
their  brief  existence  upon  the  wages  of  sin.  For  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
want  of  proper  employment,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  enabled  to 
live  respectably,  aided  somewhat  by  a  desire  to  imitate  the  more  for- 
tunate in  the  tawdry  changes  of  fashion,  is  the  real  cause  of  filling  the 
haunts  of  infamy  everywhere,  and  soon,  happily  perhaps  for  them,  early, 
though  disrei^utable  graves. 

"Give  to  woman  employment,  put  into  her  hand  the  ballot  as  a 
means  by  and  through  which  she  may  demand  and  enforce  her  claims  to 
such  employment,  for  which  she  is  as  well  lifted  as  her  brother,  and  you 
remove  the  incentive  which  causes  the  fall. 

"But  it  is  claimed  that  enfranchising  woman  will  disorganize  fam- 
ilies, breed  discord,  and  disrupt  the  happy  relations  that  now  subsist  be- 
tw.een  man  and  wife.  If  such  consequences  should  unfortunately  follow 
the  introduction  of  this  reform  into  our  political  system,  it  would  be  the 
sul).iect  of  the  gravest  mistake  in  our  legislation.  "VYe  are  not  at  all  satis- 
fied that  such  results  would  ensue. 

"Husbands  and  wives  now  differ  in  political  f|uestions,  as  widely  as 
the.y  could  differ  if  they  were  both  voters. 

"We  are  not  informed  of  any  cases  where  this  difference  of  opinion 
has  bred  discord  in  families,  and  we  believe  that  in  cases  where  both  hus- 
bands and  wives  would  vote,  and  vote  on  oppo.site  sides,  there  would  be 
no  more  grave  difficulties  than  now  exist,  or  would  exist  in  any  ease  where 
they  unfortunately  fail  to  agree. 

"It  is  not  at  all  improliable  that  the  husband,  brother  and  son  would 
be  moved  to  scrutinize  more  closely  the  moral  qualifications  of  men  who 
would  be  presented  for  public  places,  through  the  agency  of  the  mothei", 
wife  and  sister,  than  is  now  done  by  male  electors. 

"The  attachment  to  party  candidates  for  office,  under  any  and  all 
circumstances  and  surroundings,  of  which  we  see  a  great  deal  too  much, 
would  gradually  relax  its  grasp  upon  the  party  man  under  the  free  and 
friendly  discussion  of  the  household. 

"The  integrity  of  the  opinion  of  women,  the  desire  to  lie  right  and 
to  do  .iustice,  whatever  tlie  results,  we  believe,  as  a  rule,  to  be  stronger  in 
women  than  in  men.  Familiai'ize  her  with  political  questions,  with  all 
the  details  which  men  habitually  examine  as  political  partisans,  and 
woman  in  that  respect  becomes  fully  equal  to  the  man.  AVhy  should 
man  and  wife  quarrel  any  more  when  both  vote,  than  when  the  husband 
votes  alone  ?  What  is  there  in  the  relation  of  mother,  sister,  or  daughter, 
that  is  incompatible  with  the  relation  of  elector  ?  Is  there  anything  of 
the  lovely  and  beautiful  in  woman  in  her  social  sphere,  that  would  be 
destroyeci  by  the  right  to  vote?  AVhat  man  has  ever  made  the  political 
views  "of  a  sweetheart  the  cause  for  declining  a  conjugal  alliance,  when 
beauty,  grace,  and  loveliness  had  wooed  her  to  his  heart  ?  And  what  is 
there  after  the  consummation  of  their  union,  in  an  honest  difference  of 
views  on  political  measures  of  men,  that  covhl  excite  discord  between  'two 
hearts  that  beat  as  one '  ?    We  repudiate  the  imputation  as  grossly  unjust. 

"It  is  further  objected  that  the  duties  of  maternity,  and  care  of  chil- 
dren, inifit  women  for  the  active  labor  of  life.  If  this  be  true  it  proves 
too  much.  If  women  are  excluded  from  voting  because  they  are  moth- 
ers, they  certainlv  cannot  be  excluded  before  they  become  mothers;  and 
after  that  time,  when  their  children  shall  have  passed  beyond  the  necess- 
ity of  maternal  care. 

"The  proposition  also  fails  to  exclude  those  who  never  l>eeome 
mothers  at  all.  Besides,  we  fail  to  see  in  this  statement  any  reason  why 
mothers  should  be  excluded  from  voting,  to  remove  every  disability 
under  which  they  suffer,  or  be  excluded  from  a  voice  in  the  enactment 
of  such  laws  as  shall  present  any  legislation  against  or  respecting  them, 
which  they  mav  deem  to  be  unjust.. 
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"Some  women  are  so  situated  as  not  to  have  the  care  either  of  chil- 
dren or  the  household.  They  of  course  do  not  come  withiu  the  reason 
of  the  rule  of  exclusion  from  the  active  labors  of  life,  nor  from  the 
privilege  of  the  ballot. 

"That  there  is  any  peculiarity  in  the  female  mind  or  heart  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  sex.  as  to  unfit  them  for  such  active  duties 
of  life  as  they  may  choose  to  pursue,  we  fannot  for  the  life  of  us  see. 

"Instances  are  not  wanting  of  great  superiority  in  women,  in  almost 
every  department  of  active  industrial  pur.suits :  and  like  instances  of 
great  intellectual  superiority  in  women  are  found  along  the  line  of  his- 
tory, from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  period. 

"In  monarchical  governments,  even  the  highest  regal  authority  is 
conferred  by  the  law  of  descent  upon  women :  and  instances  have  been 
found  amongst  them  of  the  highest  tj^pe  of  rulers. 

"It  is  believed  that  all  that  is  wanting  to  produce  amongst  wonjen 
the  number  of  distinguished  characters  equal  with  men,  is  opportunity. 
We  cannot  and  do  not  anticipate  that  women  will  distinguish  themselves 
in  the  barbarous  art  of  war.  which  has  made  so  many  names  immortal,  nor 
in  the  rougher  or  coarser  labors  of  life,  where  the  bra\\-ny,  muscular 
strength  of  man  is  only  equal  to  their  accomplishment. 

"What  we  insist  upon  is  opportunity  for  women  to  clioose  for  them- 
selves what  they  are  best  fitted  to  perform.  And  to  that  end  we  insist 
that  women  shall  be  clothed  with  the  ballot,  to  enforce  their  claims  to 
enter  upon  any  of  the  labors  of  life  for  which  they  may  deem  themselves 
qualified  equally  well  with  men. 

"Wlien  the  incompatibility  of  any  labor  or  pui-suit  is  a  real  and  not 
an  imaginary'  incompatibility,  it  may  safely  be  left  wholly  to  the  care  of 
itself.  We  see  no  cause  to  shut  out  women  from  any  of  the  civil  offices 
necessary  to  be  filled,  however  high  and  important  they  may  be. 

"We  think  that  in  places  where  integi-ity  and  high  moral  purpose  is 
requisite,  we  may  with  great  safety  commit  such  trusts  to  women.  The 
object  in  view  in  the  creation  of  oiSces  is  the  good  of  the  state,  not  that 
of  the  incumbents.  Although  compensation  is  allowed  for  official  services, 
it  is  not  given  as  an  avenue  to  money  making,  but  as  a  means  to  enable 
the  public  service  to  be  properly  executed.  We  reiterate  that  women 
can  execute  the  duties  of  all  official  positions,  when  properly  educated, 
as  well  as  men. 

"We  are  aware  that  the  ignorant  and  vicious,  the  idle  and  vile,  those 
whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  degi-adation  of  women,  and  their 
own  degradation  also,  with  the  conservative,  some  of  the  intelligent  but 
unfortunately  fossilized  gentlemen  of  our  time,  will  be  found  in  .solid, 
compact  array  in  opposition  to  woman 's  enfranchisement.  With  respect- 
ful deference  to  the  opinions  of  that  respectable  class,  who  may  differ 
with  us.  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  moral,  intelligent,  progres- 
sive, .just  and  conscientious  portion  of  the  community,  who  see  in  woman 
more  than  a  subordinate,  who  see  in  her  their  equal,  nay,  their  superior, 
in  many  things,  are  hopefully  anxious  for  her  redemption  from  the  thrall- 
dom  into  which  ages  of  uniform  legislation  have  unjustly  condemned 
her. 

"The  opponents  of  her  enfranchisement  would  have  us  believe  that 
this  concession  of  justice  to  our  wives  and  daughters  will  be  the  apple  of 
discord,  cast  among  our  household  gods  to  distract  and  disrupt  our 
happy  homes.  We  cannot  believe  it.  We  concede  that  the  proposition 
involves  an  experiment.  It  can  never  be  other  than  an  experiment  until 
it  shall  be  fairly  tried.  If  it  fail,  as  we  confidently  believe  it  will  not, 
we  have  abundant  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and  good  .sense  of  women 
to  yield  up  the  privilege  of  electors,  as  cheerfully  and  gracefully  as  we 
hope  this  Legislative  Assembly  will  confer  it  ixpon  them. 

"Your  committee,  therefore,  recommend  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  sec- 
tion one  of  chapter  twenty-eight   of  the  Revised   Statutes   as  inhibits 
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females  from  voting,  and  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  permit 
them  to  stand  equal  in  all  respects  with  men  before  the  law. 

"Amos   Steck,   Chairman. 
"J.  W.  Nesmith." 
"On  motion  of  Mr.  Stearns,  the  report  was  received  and  ordered 
printed. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Sherwood,  the  Enrolling  Clerk  was  instructed 
to  make  a  copy  of  Mr.  Steek's  report  from  the  special  committee  on 
Female  Suffrage,  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary. ' ' 

In  the  meantime  some  action  on  the  Governor's  recommendation 
had  been  taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  On  January  7th,  that 
part  of  the  Governor's  message  relating  to  "Female  Suffrage"  was  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee  consisting  of  Representatives  Mann,  Taylor 
and  Bevan,  who  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  made  any  report  thereon. 
Three  days  later.  Representative  DeFrance  introduced  a  bill  so  "to 
amend  the  election  law ' '  as  to  grant  full  suffrage  to  women ;  and  on  Jan- 
uary 13th  Representative  Lea  introduced  another  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  measures  were  referred  to  a  special  connnittee  consisting  of  Rep- 
resentatives DeFrance,  Shepperd,  Mann,  Lea  and  Bierce ;  and  on  Jan- 
uary 19th  this  commmittee  submitted  to  the  House  the  following  report : 

"Mr.  Speaker:  Your  special  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  H.  B. 
No.  5,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

"Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion,  upon  an  examination  of  the 
bill  and  its  purposes,  that  the  end  sought  can  be  more  readily  attained 
by  a  separation  of  the  subjects,  the  matter  therein  contained  beinsr  hetero- 
geneous. ************  This  brings 
your  committee  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  and  vital  question 
contained  in  the  original  bill — the  extension  to  women  of  the  right  of 
suffrage.  To  attain  this  purpose,  .your  committee  have  drafted  a  sepa- 
rate bill  which  we  report  back  to  the  House  as  a  substitute  for  H.  B.  No. 
25,  which  also  was  referred  to  this,  your  committee.  But  to  the  question 
of  Woman  Suffrage,  however  much  men  may  ridicule  the  question,  how- 
ever much  they  may  seek  in  that  way  to  avoid  its  decision  and  ignore  its 
importance  in  the  future  political  economy  of  the  country,  the  fact  can 
no  longer  be  disguised  ihat  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  women  of 
America  to  a  voice  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  government  under 
which  we  live,  is  the  one  great  vital  question  of  the  day.  Negro  Suft'rage 
ha.s  gone  into  the  past,  and  no  longer  supplies  food  for  political  discu.ssion. 
In  its  wake  and  as  one  of  its  necessary  corollaries,  follows  the  question 
of  Female  Suffrage. 

"The  decade  which  has  just  closed  has  wrought  one  immense  revo- 
lution, if  it  failed  in  another.  Some  eight  hundred  thousand  names  have 
been  added  to  the  voting  list  of  the  country  in  the  persons  of  liberated 
slaves  and  free  negroes.  However  bitterly  the  adoption  of  this  measure 
may  have  been  opposed,  and  however  nauseous  the  draught  may  now  be 
to  many  of  us,  the  question  of  Freedman  Suffrage  may  be  denominated 
a  dead  issue.  The  declaration  that  the  ballot  should  follow  the  bayonet 
was  too  plausible  for  successful  opposition,  and  we  now  witness  a 
whole  country  bow  to  the  solution. 

"As  a  remedy  for  this  supposed  evil,  as  some  say,  but  on  much 
higher  gi'ounds,  as  is  said  by  others,  your  mothers,  wives  and  sisters 
now  step  into  the  arena  and  demand  of  you  the  right  to  participate 
equally  with  you  in  the  power  and  privilege  of  political  affairs.  They 
demand  it  as  their  right.  They  do  not  beg  it  as  a  concession.  They  say. 
and  in  much  truth,  that  one  of  the  main  cornerstones  in  your  temple  of 
freedom,  cemented  and  fixed  there  by  the  no])lest  blood  of  your  most 
noble  ancestry,  is  the  declaration  that  representation  should  go  with 
taxation.     They  pay  their  taxes — you  levy  them,  direct  their  amount, 
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and  the  purpose  for  which  they  shall  be  expended.  Your  wife  owns  the 
house  in  which  you  live,  and  its  contents,  and  the  horse  and  carnage 
which  you  in  common  use  for  your  pleasures.  Your  colored  servant  who 
lights  Vour  tires  and  cares  for  those  horses,  but  who  does  not  own  an 
article  "of  property  beyond  his  scanty  wardrobe,  votes  at  all  your  elections 
and  directs  the  taxesto  be  paid  by  your  wife  on  this  property,  and  how 
the  money  thus  paid  shall  be  expended,  and  that,  too,  without  intelli- 
gence enough  to  know  the  difference  between  a  democracy  and  despot- 
ism, or  to  give  you  the  least  possible  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
Constitution. 

"Is  this  right .'  Is  this  justice .'  But  to  this  it  is  replied  that  there 
can  be  no  general  rule  without  its  exceptions,  and  that  no  municipal 
regulation  can  be  made  that  will  not  work  injustice  to  some:  that  women 
generally  do  not  wish  to  vote ;  that  their  delicacy  revolts  at  the  idea  of 
contact  "with  rough  manhood  in  their  struggles  to  reach  the  window ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  that  their  gentler  sensibilities  will  be  blunted 
in  these  contests,  and  they  degraded,  rather  than  society  elevated  by 
their  enfranchisement.  This  logic,  we  think,  will  not  bear  the  touch- 
stone of  criticism.  Are  women  degraded  by  their  constant  contact  with 
the  sterner  sex  in  our  churches,  .our  schools,  our  vehicles  of  public  travel, 
or  our  ball  rooms,  if  you  please  ? 

"Certainly  not,  but  on  the  contrary  their  presence  invariably  tends 
to  the  suppression  of  follies,  indecencies  and  even  lu'utalities,  which 
males,  alas!  are  but  too  prone  to  indulge  in.  Can  any  Colorado  man 
dare  for  one  moment  to  doubt  the  blissful  influence  of  women?  Look, 
for  instance,  at  Denver  ten  years  since,  and  compare  it  with  Denver 
of  today.  Then  the  citizens  were  all  males,  and  riot  and  bloodshed,  drunk- 
enness "anid  debauchei-y,  were  the  characteristics  of  society.  Now,  after 
the  influx  of  its  thousands  of  refined  and  educated  women,  no  New 
England  village  is  more  noted  for  the  elegance  of  its  society,  and  the 
peace  and  (piietness  of  its  places  of  public  resort  and  thoroughfares.  Did 
not  woman  with  her  moral  influence  work  this  change  .'  Can  any  one 
in  his  senses  doubt?  Woman  was  not  degraded  by  her  contact  with 
rough,  uncouth  manhood  here,  but  by  her  benig-n  influences,  elevated  the 
standard  of  morals,  and  brought  these  same  men  to  her  own  high 
level.  Put  into  her  hands  the  ballot  and  learn  the  fact  early  which 
must  eventuallv  come  to  your  knowledge,  that  whatever  is  touched  by 
woman  is  dignified  and  ennobled  by  the  contact.-'  The  disgraceful  scenes 
which  too  frcfiuently  occur  at  your  places  of  voting  will  cease,  and  soon 
the  hustings  will  be  as  peaceful  and  quiet  as  your  other  places  of  public 
resort.  Let  women  vote  and  three  of  the  cancers  upon  the  body  politic 
will  speedilv  disappear.  We  mean  the  drinking  saloon,  the  gambling 
house  and  the  brothel.  The  standard  of  political  morals  will  be  elevated. 
The  successful  politician  will  no  longer  be  the  bar  room  brawler  or  the 
worthless  debauchee.  Politics  will  attain  a  high  level.  Your  laws  will 
still  be  made  and  executed  by  men,  but  by  men  who  will  at  least  be  too 
discreet,  if  not  too  honest,  to  offend  tlie  sensibilities  of  the  fair  constitu- 
ents to  whom  they  look  for  future  success,  by  excesses  which  now  too 
often  characterize  the  lives  of  those  high  in  office. 

"But  to  the  proposition  that  woman  should  be  allowed  a  direct  vote 
in  the  administration  of  our  public  affairs,  it  is  replied  by  those  who 
adopt  the  old-time  condition  of  the  sexes,  without  once  stopping  to  think 
for  themselves,  that  none  should  be  allowed  to  control  our  Legislature 
and  thereby  levy  war,  except  those  who  can  shoulder  the  musket  and 
fight  in  the  ranks.  If  this  be  a  true  test,  what  will  you  do  Avith  the  aged 
and  infirm?  Can  a  country  only  be  saved  by  blood,  by  bayonets,  by  the 
thunders  of  artillery  ?  Where  in  all  the  long  lists  of  the  illustrious  of 
the  last  decade  stands  the  name  of  any  one,  amongst  those  who  con- 
tributed to  the  salvation  of  the  country,  so  high  as  that  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase  ?  He  never  carried  a  musket ;  he  never  heard  the  roar  of  cannon, 
the  thud  of  the  minnie  ball,  or  the  scream  of  the  shell.    Yet  if  the  ques- 
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tion  was  this  day  put  to  the  Americiui  people,  wliat  single  individual 
contributed  the  most  toward  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  reply 
would  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  unanimous — Salmon  P.  Chase.  Let 
once  the  proper  influence  of  woman  be  felt  in  our  Legislative  halls  and 
without  stooping  one  inch  from  the  high  standard  of  honor  and  dignity 
which  should  characterize  a  nation,  war  would  cease  with  all  its  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  sorrow.  Must  you  retain  control  of  the  Legislature 
and  Executive  departments  of  the  Government  in  order  that  you  may  cut 
each  other's  throat's?  How  much  more  would  it  ])econie  the  acts  of  a 
great  Christian  nation,  whose  mission  should  be  to  cultivate  the  arts 
of  peace,  to  admit  into  its  organization  such  influences  as  might  and 
would  tend  to  make  you  more  and  more  like  that  Divine  Master  whom 
you  as  a  nation  profess  to  follow  and  worship. 

"The  question  of  female  suffrage  is  a  question  which  must  be 
solved  by  the  American  peoj^le,  sooner  or  later,  and  that  in  the  affirma- 
tive. It  is  now  only  a  question  of  time,  and  to  you  who  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  pioneers  in  all  else,  is  presented  the  question,  will  you 
also  be  the  pioneers  in  this?  Or  will  you  be  the  followers  of  others? 
Will  you  occupy  a  high  niche  in  that  temple,  which  must  ere  long  be 
erected  to  woman's  worth  and  woman's  virtues  and  intelligence,  or  will 
you  be  content  to  occupy  a  lower  place?  Solve  this  problem  by  extend- 
ing this  right,  and  look  to  the  gratitude  of  the  women  of  the  Republic 
for  your  reward.  It  will  speedily  All  up  the  waste  places  of  your 
valleys  and  mountains  with  a  teeming  population.  It  will  give  you 
character  and  notoriety  abroad,  and  in  all  lands  and  for  all  time  will 
be  a  living  advertisement  of  the  progress,  the  liberality  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  Colorado  and  her  people. 

"For  these  reasons  your  committee,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Maun,  who  dissents  herefrom,  would  most  respectfully  report  back  to 
the  House  this  substitute  for  H.  B.  No.  25,  with  the  recommendation  that 
it  pass. 

"A.  H.  DeFrance, 

"Chairman." 

Notwithstanding  the  affirmative  arguments  and  appeals  which  were 
so  elaborately  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  two  committees  that  had 
had  under  consideration  the  question  of  "Female  Suffrage,"  the  Eighth 
Legislative  Assembly  refrained  from  enacting  any  measure  to  extend  to 
women  the  right  to  vote.  The  adverse  sentiment  among  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  was,  proportionately,  stronger  in  the  Council  than  in 
the  House,  (jeorge  A.  Hinsdale,  President  of  the  Council,  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition;  and  that  body  had  so  high  an  opinion  of 
an  "address  against  Female  Suffrage,"  delivered  by  him  at  a  public 
meeting,  that  it  ordered  his  speech  to  be  printed  for  the  infomiatiou 
of  the  people. 

While  this  failure  to  obtain  the  desired  and  necessary  legislation 
discouraged  many  of  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  reform,  the  cau.se 
was  not  abandoned.  However,  it  was  not  again,  during  the  Territorial 
period,  urged  with  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  that  characterized  the 
efforts  that  were  made  in  its  behalf  in  1870. 

When,  in  December,  1875,  the  framers  of  our  State  Constitution 
met  and  organized  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the  matter  of 
suffrage  for  women  immediately  was  urged  for  favorable  consideration 
by  them.  One  of  the  results  of  that  movement  was  the  convention's 
adoption  of  a  measure  that  opened  the  way  for  women  to  vote  at  elections 
for  directors  of  public  schools  and  to  participate  officially  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  school  affairs.  This  constitutional  provision,  which  is  the 
second  clause  of  Section  1,  of  Article  VII — Suffrage  and  Elections,  reads 
as  here : 

"That  no  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  at  any  school 
district  election,  nor  to  hold  any  school  district  office,  on  account  of  sex." 
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Practical  effect  was  given  to  this  provisiou  by  an  act  of  the  State's 
First  General  Assembly,  approved  on  March  8,  1877,  and  which  became 
operative  on  June  6th  of  that  year.  Since  that  time  women  have  been 
elected  frequently  to  take  part  in  managing  the  affairs  of  public  schools 
in  Colorado. 

While  the  framers  of  our  Fundamental  Law  went  no  further  in 
direct  measures  for  extending  the  right  to  vote,  they  made  provisions 
therefor  which  eventually  resulted  in  conferring  political  equality  upon 
women  in  Colorado.  The  Constitution,  in  Section  2,  of  Article  YII— 
Suffrage  and  Elections,  specitied  as  follows: 

"The  General  A.ssembly  shall,  at  the  first  session  thereof,  and  may 
at  any  subsequent  session,  enact  laws  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
women  of  lawful  age,  and  otherwise  qualified  according  to  the  pro\'isions 
of  this  article.  No  such  enactment  shall  be  of  effect  until  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  at  a  general  election,  nor  unless  the 
same  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  thereon." 

Pursuant  to  this  mandate,  the  First  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
enacted  a  measure  providing  for  submitting  the  question  of  such  suffrage 
to  a  vote  of  the  electors,  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  on  October  1, 
1878.  In  the  ensuing  summer,  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  returned  to  the  fray,  and  under  tlieir  leadership  and  that  of 
many  prominent  women  of  Colorado  an  active  campaign  in  behalf  of 
the  proposed  innovation  was  made  in  most  of  the  communities  in  the 

State. 

However,  the  proposition  was  rejected  at  that  election  by  a  vote 
of  more  than  two  to  one,  and  at  which  there  were  22,0-47  votes  cast.  Of 
these,  14,053  were  against  the  proposal  and  6,612  in  its  favor,  while  1,382 
electors  ignored  the  question. 

After  this  disastrous  defeat  the  movement  for  women's  suffrage 
practically  rested  for  more  than  a  decade.  It  was  revived  in  1892,  and 
its  influence  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  majority  of  Assemblymen 
favorable  to  another  submission  of  the  question  to  the  voters  of  the 
State.  By  an  act  of  the  Ninth  Assembly,  and  which  was  approved  on 
April  7,  1*893,  provisions  were  made  for  resul)mitting  the  proposal  at  the 
general  election  to  be  held  on  November  7th  of  that  year.  Although 
the  campaign  in  its  favor  was  not  so  vigorous  as  that  of  1878,  the  meas- 
ure was  approved  by  a  fair,  if  not  a  large,  majority.  The  total  vote  on 
the  question  was  65,249,  of  which  35,798  were  affirmative  and  29,451 
negative,  the  net  result  being  a  favorable  majority  of  6,347.  After  the 
returns  had  been  canvassed  and  the  outcome  determined  officially.  Gov- 
ernor AVaite  issued  the  following  proclamation,  which  announced  authori- 
tatively that  Colorado  women  now  stood  politically  on  an  equality  with 
men: 

"EQUAL  SUFFRAGE. 


"Proclamation  op  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

"Whereas,  The  Ninth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
passed  an  act,  approved  April  7,  1893,  entitled  '  An  act  to  submit  to  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State  the  question  of  extending  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  women  of  lawful  age,  and  otherwise  qualified,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  Article  VII,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  Colorado, '  and 

"Whereas,  The  said  question,  as  provided  in  Section  2  of  said  act, 
was  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State  of  Colorado  at  the 
general  election  held  on  Tuesday,  November  7,  1893,  and 

"Whereas,  After  canvass  of  the  official  returns  of  said  election  hy 
the  State  Canva.ssing  Board,  it  appeared  that  of  the  votes  cast,  35,798 
votes  were  cast  for  'Equal  Suff'rage  Approved,'  and  29,451  votes 
were  cast  for  'Equal  Suffrage  Not  Approved,'  and  that  tlie  majority  for 
'Equal  Suffrage  Approved'  was  6,347  votes. 
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"Now,  therefoi-e,  I,  Davis  H.  "Waite,  Governor  of  Colorado,  do  hereby 
proclaim,  as  provided  in  Section  5  of  said  act,  that  every  female  person, 
a  resident  of  Colorado,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections  in  the 
same  manner,  in  all  respects  as  male  persons,  and  subject  to  the  same 
qualifications. 

"God  and  Liberty. 

"Done  at  Denver,  December  2,  1893. 

"Davis  H.  Waite, 
[seal]  "  Governor  of  Colorado. 

"Nelson  0.  McClees, 
"Secretary  of  State." 

When  the  barriers  thus  had  been  removed,  it  was  believed  by  a 
large  portion  of  our  people  that  the  political  field  ofactivity  would  be- 
come attractive  to  many  women.  But  it  has  not  yet  generally  proved 
to  be  so.  Those  who  have  entered  the  arena  of  politics  and  attained 
positions  in  the  State's  executive  and  legislative  departments  constitute 
a  number  that  is  small,  comparatively.  Among  the  members  of  the 
Tenth  General  Assembly,  elected  in  November,  lS9i,  there  were  three 
women.  These — the  pioneer  feminine  legi.slators  in  Colorado — were 
Clara  Cressingham  and  Frances  S.  Klock,  of  Denver  (representatives  of 
the  Araphoe  County  of  that  period),  and  Carrie  S.  Holly,  of  Pueblo  (a 
representative  of  Pueblo  County).  There  were  three  women  in  the 
Eleventh  Assembly  and  a  like  number  in  the  Twelfth.  The  Thirteenth 
had  but  one.  Each  of  the  sueeeediug  assemblies  has  had  several  women 
in  its  membership.  * 

Since  the  year  1893  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  has,  by  general  consent,  been  conceded  to  women.  Angette 
J.  Peavy,  elected  in  November,  1891,  was  the  first  feminine  incumbent 
of  the  office,  the  term  of  which  is  two  years,  and  unto  the  present  time 
the  position  successively  has  been  filled  by  women.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  county  affairs  women  have  been  taking  some  part,  aside  from 
serving  as  school  directors,  but  thus  far  it  has  in  the  main  been  limited 
in  elective  office  to  that  of  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

It  has  been  conceded,  even  by  those  who  have  not  approved  the  ex- 
tension of  suffrage  to  women,  that  in  all  the  public  positions  which  have 
been  held  by  women  under  that  dispensation  the  duties  thereof  genei'ally 
have  been  as  intelligently  and  efSciently  discharged  as  ever  they  had 
been  by  masculine  incumbents;  and  yet  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  no 
eon.spicuous  political  or  economic  reform  has  resulted  directly  from  the 
active  participation  of  women  in  politics.  The  "conservative"  element 
in  our  State's  population  still  maintains  that  the  only  conclusion  that 
is  warranted  clearly  by  the  consequences  of  this  expansion  of  suffrage 
was  expressed  concisely  in  the  words  of  a  toast  by  a  Denver  jurist  at  a 
banquet  in  that  city,  shortly  after  the  advent  of  the  innovation,  and 
which  ran  as  follows :    ' '  The  women  :  once  our  superiors,  now  our  eciuals. 
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—  CAMP  ADAMS.  — FIRST  REGIMENT  OF  COLORADO  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY. 
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INSURGENTS.  — RETURN  OP  THE  REGIilENT  FROM  ITS  FIELD  OF  DUTY. — 
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TO  TORREY's  REGIMENT  OF  "ROUGH  RIDERS,"  OFFICIALLY  KNOWN  AS 
THE  SECOND  REGIMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  VOLUNTEER  CAVALRY.  — ITS 
MOVEMENT  TO  JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA.- DEADLY  ACCIDENT  THAT  BE- 
FELL IT  AT  TUPELO,  MISSISSIPPI.  — ITS  LACK  OP  OPPORTUNITY  TO  EN- 
GAGE IN  ACTIVE  SERVICE.  — ITS  STAY  AT  JACKSONVILLE  UNTIL  MUS- 
TERED OUT.  —  DEATHS  AMONG  ITS  MEN  AT  THAT  PLACE. — BATTERY  A, 
OF  COLORADO  VOLUNTEER  ARTILLERY.  —  ITS  ORGANIZATION.  — NAMES  AND 
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WAR    BROUGHT    BEFORE    THE    PEOPLE    OF    COLORADO. 

In  common  with  the  citizens  of  every  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  people  of  Colorado  watched  with  keen  and  absorbing  inter- 
est the  international  events  in  the  winter  of  1897-98  which  foreshadowed 
a  war  between  our  country  and  Spain,  because  of  the  intolerable  con- 
ditions which  existed  in  Cuba  at  that  time.  As  the  situation  became 
more  acute,  public  interest,  in  our  State,  as  in  all  of  the  others,  became 
more  intense ;  and  on  receipt  of  tidings  of  the  frightful  and  treacherous 
tragedy  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  in  the  night  of  Februaiw  15,  1898, 
causing  the  destruction  of  the  United  States  battleship  Maine,  and  the 
death  of  266  American  sailors,  the  war-spirit  instantly  tiamed  here  as 
it  did  elsewhere  in  every  section  of  this  land  of  ours. 

The  Nation  waited  patiently  for  the  report  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  ]\IcKinley  to  investigate  the  unprecedented  out- 
rage that  had  occurred  in  the  Havana  harbor.  But  the  temper  of  the 
American  people  was  reflected  in  the  ominous  and  unanimous  action 
of  Congress,  on  ]\Iarch  8th.  appropriating  for  the  national  defense  the 
sum  of  $50,000,000  from  the  cash  in  the  Federal  Treasury— a  financial 
transaction  that  would  have  staggered  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
The  report  on  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  was  sent  to  Congress  by 
the  President  on  March  28th.  Its  eft'ect  produced  a  nation-wide  resolu- 
tion that  Spain  must  and  immediately  be  driven  out  of  the  western 
hemisphere;  and  the  determination  that  she  should  be  was  as  strong 
in  Colorado  as  in  New  York,  or  Georgia,  or  Oregon,  or  Massachusetts. 
The  awe-inspiring  spectacle  of  the  most  powerful  and  yet  the  most 
peaceful  people  in  the  world  drawing  the  sword  unselfishly  in  behalf 
of  neighbors  cruelly  oppressed  was  one  that  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
histoi-y  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  earth. 
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It  is  not  within  my  present  pui'poses  here  to  enter  upon  a  discus- 
sion of  the  causes  of  the  then  king-existing  friction  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  nor  of  the  particulars  of  the  immediate  events  that 
precipitated  the  remarkable  war  of  1898.  All  that  applies  properly  to 
the  present  purpose  is  to  relate  the  main  circumstances  and  results 
of  Colorado's  response  to  the  Nation's  call  to  arms. 

War  practically  was  declared  by  a  joint  resolution  that  was  adopted 
by  Congress  on  April  13th,  which  recognized  the  independence  of 
Cuba,  and  directed  the  President  to  vise,  if  necessary,  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  compel  Spain  to  cease  her  attempts 
to  maintain  her  authority  over  the  island;  and  the  impending  struggle 
was  made  inevitable  by  the  ultimatum  of  the  United  States,  on  April 
20th,  giving  Spain  three  days  within  which  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mand expressed  in  the  .joint  resolution.  War  formally  was  declared 
by  Congress  on  April  25th. 

Under  authority  given,  and  as  directed,  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
that  was  approved  on  April  22d,  the  President,  at  noon  of  the  23d— 
the  expiration  of  the  three  days  of  time  specified  in  the  ultimatum- 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  125.0U0  volunteers  to  serve  for  two 
years,  unless  sooner  discharged.  The  response  was  an  amazing  rush 
to  amis  by  the  men  of  the  Nation.  The  quotas  of  the  several  States 
relatively  were  small,  and  there  was  almost  fierce  competition  among 
gallant  spirits  to  get  into  the  ranks.  The  125,000  were  enlisted  within 
three  weeks,  and  an  army  of  a  million  others  was  disappointed  and 
dejected  because  its  services  could  not  be  accepted.  On  May  25th  the 
President  called  for  75,000  additional  volunteers,  compliance  with  which 
was  only  a  physical  matter  of  mustering  in  that  number  of  applicants. 
With  the  authorized  increase  of  the  regular  army  that  had  been  made 
in  the  meantime,  the  Nation,  within  two  mouths  from  the  first  call,  had 
under  arms  278,500  soldiers,  and  which  probably  were  the  best  fighting- 
men  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  the  Philippine  Archipel- 
ago was  a  part  of  the  world  that  was  but  little  known  by  the  great  body 
of  our  country's  population,  and  ^lanila  was  an  oriental  city  that  was 
only  a  little  more  familiar  to  our  people.  The  latter "s  commercial  fame 
rested  chiefly  upon  its  large  exports  of  hemp  fi'om  which  a  superior 
quality  of  heavy  cordage  is  made;  but  beyond  this  its  name  was  asso- 
ciated with  nothing  very  definite  by  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Even  after  war  was  declared  but  few  thought 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  of  the  city  of  Manila  in  connection  with 
the  conflict.  It  was  supposed  almost  by  everyone  that  whatever  there 
would  be  of  warfare  would  occur  in  the  AVest  India  Archipelago.  Yet 
it  wa.s  to  the  former  and  far-oft'  quar-ter  of  the  globe  that  the  Colorado 
military  organization  that  parti'-ipated  in  fighting  service,  departed 
from  Denver,  trained,  armed  and  completely  equipped,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  after  the  President  had  is.sued  his  first  call  for  volunteers. 

The  events  in  :Manila  Bay  and  their  consequences,  precipitated  by 
Admiral  Dewey  and  his  fleet,  on  :\Iay  1,  1898,  had  been  as  profound  a 
surprise  to  the"  people  of  our  country— though  of  a  kind  quite  different 
—  as  they  were  to  Spain  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  our  State.,  as  in  the  others,  there  was  but  one  sentiment— an  en- 
thusiastic desire  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  not  only  against 
Spain,  but  also  against  any  power  that  might  have  the  temerity  to  at- 
tempt to  interfere  in  her  "behalf.  Party  lines  vanished,  partisanship 
disappeared,  in  the  presence  of  the  patriotic  spirit  that  ruled  th(j 
thouuhts  of  every  man. 

Coloi-ado's  apportionment  under  the  President's  calls  for  volun- 
teers was  one  regiment  of  infantry,  two  troops  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery 
of  artillery;  a  total  of  about  1,600  men— a  meager  moiety  in  compari- 
son with  the  military  ardor  and   possibilities  of  the   State.     Prior  to 
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1898,  the  States  military  establishment  had  consisted  of  two  half- 
strength  regiments  of  infantry,  three  incomplete  troops  of  cavalry,  and 
the  Chaffee  Light  Artillery;  but,  early  in  1898,  in  anticipation  of  war 
with  Spain,  many  recruits  eagerly  had  enrolled  themselves  in  these  or- 
ganizations in  order  that  they  might  be  in  line  for  active  service.  Gov- 
ernor Adams  promptly  mobilized  the  entire  force,  and  on  April  29th, 
the  sixth  day  after  the  President's  call  for  volunteers,  and  in  less  than 
forty-eight  hours  after  receipt  of  advices  from  Washington  announcing 
Colorado's  quota,  the  State's  military  organizations  went  into  camp 
near  Denver's  City  Park,  and  named  the  encampment  "Camp  Adams," 
in  honor  of  the  Governor.  AVithin  one  week  thei'eafter  a  full  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  two  troops  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  artillery — 
Colorado's  full  allotment— practically  were  ready  for  service. 

The  field  and  staff'  officers,  appointed  by  Governor  Adams  for  the 
First  Regiment  of  Colorado  Infantry,  and  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  on  May  1st,  were  Irving  Hale,  of  Denver,  Colonel; 
Henry  B.  McCoy,  of  Pueblo,  Lieutenant  Colonel;  Cassius  j\I.  Moses 
(former  Adjutant  General),  of  Pueblo,  and  Charles  H.  Anderson,  of 
Denver,  Majors;  Dr.  Clayton  Parkhill,  of  Denver,  Surgeon,  with  the 
rank  of  Major;  Louis  H.  Kemble,  of  Denver,  Surgeon,  with  the  rank 
of  Captain;  Charles  E.  Locke,  of  Denver,  Assistant  Surgeon,  with  the 
rank  of  First  Lieutenant;  Alexander  McD.  Brooks,  of  Denver,  Adju- 
tant, with  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant :  AVilliam  B.  Sawyer,  of  Denver, 
Adjutant,  with  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant ;  and  David  L.  Fleming, 
of  Leadville,  Chaplain,  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 

The  twelve  company-organizations  were  designed  to  be,  so  far  as 
practicable,  repi'esentative  of  ditt'erent  sections  of  the  State.  The  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  were  in  the  main  residents  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
and  the  companies  of  the  National  Guard  had  been  identified  with  town 
eonnnunities.  In  the  organization  of  the  new  regiment  it  was  the  aim 
to  have  this  identity  continued;  although  in  adding  recruits  to  fill  the 
Guard  companies  to  the  war  standard  the  fresh  men  were  assigned 
without  much  regard  to  their  individual  local  identity.  However,  when 
the  regimental  organization  had  been  completed,  its  several  companies 
were  in  a  general  way  representative  of  several  cities  and  towns  and 
their  immediate  neighborhoods;  that  is  to  say.  Companies  A  and  C  were 
from  Pueblo;  Companies  B,  E,  I  and  K  were  fi-oni  Denver;  Companies 
F  and  L  from  Leadville ;  Company  G  from  Cripple  Creek ;  Company  H 
from  Boulder;  and  Company  M  from  Colorado  Springs.  The  company 
officers  were— 

Company  A— John  S.  Stewart,  Captain;  William  F.  Dortenbaeh, 
First  Lieutenant;  Samuel  E.  Thomas,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Company  B— Frank  W.  Carroll,  Captain;  Charles  B.  Lewis,  First 
Lieutenant ;  Charles  E.  Hooper,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Company  C  — Ewing  E.  Booth,  Captain;  William  H.  Sweeney, 
First  Lieutenant ;  AVillard  P.  Bidwell,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Company  D— John  A.  Taylor,  Captain ;  George  Borstadt,  First 
Lieutenant;  Albert  J.  Luther,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Company  E — Kyle  Rucker,  Captain ;  Clarence  W.  Lothrop,  First 
Lieutenant ;  Rice  W.  ]\Ieans,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Company  F  — G.  Ralph  Cummongs,  Captain;  Charles  S.  Haugh- 
wout,  First  Lieutenant;  AVillard  G.  Riggs,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Company  G  — David  P.  Howard,  Captain;  Thomas  C.  Brown,  First 
Lieutenant;  Walter  P.  Burke,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Company  H— Charles  B.  Eastman,  Captain;  Charles  H.  Wilcox, 
First  Lieutenant;  Fred  L.  Perry,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Company  I— William  R.  Grove,  Captain;  Charles  H.  Hilton,  Jr., 
First  Lieutenant;   Charles  0.  Zollars,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Company  K— AMlliam  A.  Cornell,  Captain :  William  J.  Vannice, 
First  Lieutenant ;  Ralph  B.  Lister,  Second  Lieutenant. 
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Company  L— David  P.  LaSalle,  Captain;  Cornelius  F.  O'Keefe, 
First  Lieutenant;  Franklin  Ballou,  Jr.,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Company  il—  Clyde  C.  Spieer.  Captain ;  Charles  H.  Sleeper,  First 
Lieutenant ;  James  H.  Gowdy,  Second  Lieutenant. 

The  First  Colorado  was  a  superb  regiment;  even  above  the  high 
standard  of  American  volunteer  organizations.  Men  from  every  walk 
of  western  life  were  in  its  ranks,  and  a  majority  of  them  had  beeii 
made  familiar  with  military  dutias  by  their  training-  in  the  National 
Guai'd.  Every  man  had  passed  an  unusually  rigid  physical  examina- 
tion, under  which  many  others  had  failed  to  be  aeeept&d.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  the  men  of  the  two  National  Guard  infantry  regiments 
were  rejected  under  that  exacting  examination,  and  hundreds  of  others 
also  failed  to  meet  its  requirements.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the 
regiment  included  none  but  picked  men,  as  nearly  perfect,  physically, 
as  men  may  be ;  and  a  further  result  of  this  was  seen  later  in  the  organi- 
zation's small  loss  by  disease  in  a  country  and  under  conditions  pecul- 
iarly favorable  to  large  losses  by  such  cause. 

The  regiment  had  hoped  to  be,  as  events  quickly  placed  it,  among 
the  pioneers  in  foreign  service ;  but  the  general  expectation  was  that  the 
sei-vice  would  be  in-  Cuba.  This  appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  early  orders 
that  included  the  regiment  among  those  which  were  directed  to  move  to 
Chickamauga,  Tennessee.  But  within  a  few  days  thereafter  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Philippines  caused  a  change  in  the  programme ;  and  on 
May  13th  the  First  Colorado  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco, 
anci  thence  by  sea  to  Manila.  On  the  14th,  the  regiment  left  camp  and 
marched  into  Denver  in  the  pride  of  its  strength,  and  was  presented 
by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  with  a  fine  national  flag.  On  the  loth,  a 
regimental  flag,  the  gift  of  ]\Irs.  AVilliam  Cooke  Daniels,  was  added 
to  the  stand  of  colors.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  these 
flags  never  were  lowered. 

In  the  morning  of  May  17th,  the  splendid  regiment  of  1,086  officers 
and  men  departed  from  Camp  Adams,  headed  by  its  fine  band  and 
escorted  by  the  troops  of  cavalry,  proceeded  into  Denver  to  the  Union 
Passenger  Station,  whence  four  railway  trains  carried  it  away  on  the 
journey  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  That  day  in  Denver  long  will  be  remem- 
bered. Sixteenth  Street  and  the  vicinity  of  the  railway  station  were 
packed  with  people,  and  the  regiment  received  a  patriotic  ovation  the 
like  of  which  never  before  had  been  witnessed  in  Colorado's  capital 
city. 

The  regiment  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  ilay  21st,  without  mis- 
hap, and  went  into  camp  at  Camp  Merritt,  of  which  the  section  occu- 
pied by  it  became  popularly  known  as  "Camp  Hale",  in  honor  of  its 
Colonel.  The  period  of  three  weeks  at  Camp  ]\Ierritt  was  utilized  in 
thoroughly  training  the  regiment  in  guard  duty,  drill,  target  practice, 
and  in  battle  formations.  Here,  the  first  death  in  the  regiment— that 
of  Sergeant  Neil  Sullivan— occurred,  on  June  -tth,  about  one  week  be- 
fore preparations  were  begun  for  leaving  the  camp  and  embarking  on 
the  long  sea-voyage  to  the  farther  side  of  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  regiment  had  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  the  War 
Department  ordered  that  all  volunteer  regiments  immediately  should 
be  recruited  up  to  the  new  war-standard  of  104  men  to  each  company. 
Three  officers  and  a  small  detail  of  men  of  the  First  Colorado  were  sent 
home  to  obtain  about  200  recruits,  which  was  done  quickly.  These 
men  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  June  24th— more  than  a  week  after 
the  regiment  had  sailed  for  ]\Ianila.  About  one-half  of  the  recruits 
embarked  on  August  1st,  and  arrived  at  Manila  on  September  Lst ;  but 
the  remainder  were  not  started  until  August  21st,  and,  owing  to  a  pro- 
longed stop  at  Honolulu,  where  unassigned  Private  Benoni  W.  Dawson 
was  left  fatally  ill.  did  not  reach  Manila  until  the  23d  of  November. 
The  addition  of  these  recruits  raised  the  .strength  of  the  regiment  to 
about  1,300  men,  including  its  Hospital  Corps  of  twenty-five  men,  be- 
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sides  the  officers,  and  the  band,  which  consisted  of  about  twenty  mu- 
sicians. 

The  regiment  had  boarded  the  steamer  China  in  the  afternoon  of 
June  14th,  and  the  vessel  moved  that  evening  from  her  dock  to  an  over- 
night anchorage.  Three  men,  privates  Daniels,  Hegewer,  and  Loosa, 
were  left  behind  in  a  haspital,  and  who  died  soon  afterward.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  loth,  in  company  with  three  other  transports,  the 
Colan,  Senator  and  Zealandia,  the  China  put  out  to  sea  on'  her  long 
voyage,  the  expedition  being  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  General 
Francis  V.  Green.  The  fleet  proceeded  to  Honolulu,  where  it  put  in 
on  June  23d  for  a  stay  of  three  days;  thence  to  Wake  Island,  where 
General  Greene,  Colonel  Hale  and  other  officers  landed  and  raised  the 
American  flag,  on  July  4th;  thence,  by  way  of  Guam  (July  9th),  to 
Manila  Bay,  in  which  it  arrived  on  July  16th.  The  voyage  was  un- 
eventful from  a  military  standpoint,  but  was  one  of  great  novelty  and 
interest  to  the  Colorado  boy.s.  The  death  and  burial  at  sea,  of  Walter 
W.  Wise,  of  the  Regimental  Band,  on  July  oth,  had  been  the  only 
serious  happening  to  the  First  Colorado  during  the  voyage.  The  regi- 
ment was  landed  near  Paranaque,  on  the  18th,  and  went  into  camp, 
with  a  tropical  rain  falling,  in  Camp  Dewey.  It  was  the  first  full  regi- 
ment in  that  camp,  and  its  first  night  on  Luzon  soil  was  one  of  extreme 
discomfort  from  the  continued  dow-n-pour  of  rain,  with  only  shelter- 
tents  at  that  time.  After  a  stay  of  a  week  in  Camp  Dewey,  the  regi- 
ment entered,  with  others,  upon  fhe  active  work  of  the  campaign. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  took  an  active  and  enthusiastic 
part  in  landing  stores,  repairing  roads,  making  reconnoissances  and 
maps  of  the  country  and  of  the  Spanish  lines  of  defense,  building  and 
guarding  entrenchments  and  defending  them  against  the  night  attacks 
of  the  enemy.  Private  Sterling,  of  Company  K,  was  the  first  American 
soldier  to  be  wounded  in  the  ^Manila  campaign.  AVhile  returning  from 
fatigue  work  on  entrenchments  in  front  of  the  regiment,  on  July  30th, 
he  received  a  bullet  in  one  of  his  arms. 

During  the  interval  in  which  the  American  forces  were  preparing 
for  the  assault  upon  the  city  of  Manila,  there  were  frequent  skirmishes 
with  Spanish  troops:  and  in  one  of  these,  in  the  night  of  August  1st, 
the  regiment  had  one  man  killed  and  another  wounded.  Private  Fred- 
erick E.  Springstead,  the  first  Coloradoan  killed  in  that  campaign,  was 
shot  through  the  head  at  that  time;  and  Private  Zachary,  of  Company 
G,  was  wounded  in  the  right  thigh. 

About  noon  of  August  12th,  Colonel  Hale,  being  notified  by  Gen- 
eral Greene  that  the  Colorado  regiment  would  have  the  left  of  the  line, 
next  to  the  bay,  in  the  attack  on  ]\Ianila  on  the  next  day,  took  a  party 
of  120  men  of  the  regiment  (ten  from  each  company),  under  Captain 
John  S.  Stewart  and  Lieutenant  R.  W.  Means,  to  clear  the  ground  in 
front  of  their  position;  and  with  this  force  also  reconnoitered  the  local- 
ity within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Spanish  intrenehments.  made 
sketches  showing  the  trends  of  the  paths,  the  situations  of  obstacles, 
and  the  course  of  the  Cingalon  River,  which  was  to  he  forded  in  the 
advance  on  Fort  San  Antonio,  and  which  had  been  explored  tentatively 
a  few  days  before  by  Lieutenant  Means  and  Sergeant  Clotworthy.  The 
detail  began  work  at  dark,  and  during  the  night  also  cut  pa.ssages 
through  the  bamboo  thickets  and  fallen  brushwood,  and  also  dug  a 
trench  half  way  between  the  American  and  Spanish  lines,  to  be  used 
as  a  cover  in  the  advance  upon  the  enemy.  This  work  greatly  facili- 
tated, and  in  part  rendered  possible,  the  successful  operations  of  the 
following  day. 

The  assault  upon  and  the  capture  of  the  city  of  ]\Ianila  occurred 
on  August  13th,  and  in  that  affair  the  First  Colorado,  which  was  as- 
signed to  the  most  important  position,  bore  a  brilliant  part.  About 
10:30  A.  M.,  after  a  short  bombardment  by  the  navy  and  the  Utah 
Battery,   General  Greene  directed   Colonel  Hale  to  lead   his  regiment 
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against  the  Spanish  works  and  capture  Port  San  Antonio,  giving  a  flag 
to  Lieutenant  Brooks,  the  Regimental  Adjutant,  with  instructions  to 
raise  it  in  place  of  the  Spanish  Hag  as  soon  as  the  fort  was  taken.  Half 
of  the  attacking  force  was  thrown  forward  in  an  extended  firing-line 
through  the  field  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  other  half.  The  latter 
moved  through  the  bamboo  thickets  and  along  the  beach,  forded  the 
Cingalon  River  waist-deep,  advancing  by  a  series  of  rushes,  swarmed 
over  and  around  the  flank  uf  the  parapet  between  Fort  San  Antonio 
and  the  bay,  and  took  the  fort.  While  Colonel  Hale,  assisted  by  Majors 
Moses  and  Anderson,  placed  his  men  in  positions  from  which  to  drive 
the  Spanish  troops  from  Malate,  where  they  had  made  a  temporary 
stand,  Adjutant  Brooks,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  McCoy 
and  Lieutenant  Li.ster,  went  to  Fort  San  Antonio,  where  they  hauled 
down  the  Spanish  flag  and  in  its  place  raised  the  stars  and  stripes — 
the  first  American  flag  that  floated  over  the  defenses  of  Manila.  This 
occurred  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  A  few  minutes  later. 
Color  Sergeant  Richard  Holmes  and  the  Color  Guard,  who  had  accom- 
panied Company  I  to  a  trench  in  the  outskirts  of  ilalate  (a  suburban 
part  of  Manila),  raised  our  national  emblem  and  their  regimental  colors 
upon  the  roof  of  the  most  prominent  building  in  the  vicinity,  and 
which  were  the  first  Aiueriean  flags  that  were  flung  to  the  breeze  within 
the  city  limits  of  ]\Ianila.  It  was  here  that  Private  Charles  Phoenix,  of 
Compan}'  I,  was  fatally  wounded ;  which,  excepting  a  slight  wound  re- 
ceived by  Private  Frank  Smith,  of  Company  H,  was  the  regiment's 
only  casualty  in  the  taking  of  Manila.  The  Regimental  Baud  had  accom- 
panied the  troops,  playing  "A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To-night"; 
and  later  in  the  day,  when  possession  of  the  city  formally  was  yielded, 
it  played  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  as  the  flag  was  hoisted  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city. 

Upon  receipt  of  cabled  recommendations  by  Generals  Merritt  and 
Greene,  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Manila,  President  McKinley 
promoted  Colonel  Hale  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General.  Governor 
AdauLs  filled  the  vacancy  by  advancing  Lieutenant'  Henry  B.  McCoy 
to  the  command  of  the  regiment,  and  promoted  ilajor  Cassius  M.  Moses 
to  be  Lieutenant  Colonel.  This  was  followed  by  various  minor  advance- 
ments all  along  the  line,  an  more  fully  stated  upon  a  subsequent  page 
of  this  chapter. 

After  ilanila  was  taken  there  ensued  a  period  of  nearly  six  months 
of  garrison,  outpost,  and  camp  duty  by  the  Fir.st  Colorado,  and  which 
became  extremely  irksome;  and  during  a  considerable  part  of  which 
the  reiiiment  furnished  the  guard  for  Bilibid  Prison.  Alwut  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  1898,  when  some  of  the  natives  began  to  be  trouble- 
some, the  regiment  was  among  the  organizations  that  were  placed  on 
outpost  duty  around  the  city. 

In  the  night  of  February  4,  1899,  the  organized  outbreak  of  the 
Filipinos,  under  Aguinaldo,  was  inaugurated.  At  that  time  the  First 
Colorado  was  stationed  near  what  were  known  as  blockhouse  numbers 
five  and  six.  In  repelling  the  attack  on  the  American  troops  in  that 
night,  several  companies  of  the  regiment  were  engaged;  and  it__  was  at 
the  taking  of  blockhouse  number  5,  in  the  morning  of  February  5th  (the 
first  insurgent  position  captured  by  American  troops),  that  Private 
Carlson  was  moi-tallv  wounded,  dying  within  an  hour.  The  two  block- 
houses were  captured,  with  heavy  loss  to  the  Filipinos.  A  part  of  the 
Colorado  regiment  also  participated  in  the  recovery  of  the  :Manda 
water-reservoir,  on  February  5th,  and  of  the  pumping-station,  on  the 
6th    of  each  of  which  the  insurgents  had  taken  possession. 

'  In  these  encounters  with  the  Filipinos,  three  men  of  the  regnuent 
were  killed  and  five  wounded.  The  dead  were  Private  Charles  Carlson, 
Elmer  F.  Doran  and  Cass  White.    The  wounded  recovered  speedily. 

After  having  driven  the  insurgents  from  the  pumping-.station,  a 
detachment   of   the   Colorado   regiment   found   parts   (jf   the   pumping- 
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machinery  whicli  liiid  been  removed  and  buried  by  the  Filipinos,  and 
put  them  back  into  their  places— thus  enabling  the  city's  water  supply 
to  be  resumed. 

Through  February-  and  until  late  in  JIarch.  the  regiment  was  on 
guard  duty  at  the  pumping-.station,  on  the  firing  line,  and  in  frequent 
brushes  with  the  natives  in  their  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  Mariquiua 
Valley.  In  one  oi  the  latter  engagements.,  at  the  village  of  ilariquina, 
on  ilarch  6th,  Private  Edward  Pyuchou  was  mortally  wounded,  his 
death  ensuing  on  the  20th ;  ^lajor  Chai'les  H.  Anderson  was  shot  through 
the  left  ankle;  and  Corporal  Charles  \Y.  Haskell  through  the  left  thigh. 
On  March  20th  two  privates  were  wounded  by  Filipino  sharpshooters; 
and  one  of  them,  A.  A.  Aldrich,  died  on  April  18th. 

Companies  A,  M,  and  part  of  E,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Moses, 
participated  in  the  advance  of  the  American  lines  toward  ^Malolos, 
made  on  March  25th,  and  very  early  in  that  day  these  troops  were 
engaged  in  an  ugly  tight  in  the  brush.  It  was  while  he  was  leading 
gallantly  Company  A  in  a  charge  in  that  engagement  that  Captain 
John  S.  Stewart,  of  Pueblo,  was  instantly  killed.  Two  men  of  Com- 
pany A  and  one  of  Company  F  were  severely  wounded  at  the  same  time. 
The  insurgents  paid  dearly  on  that  day  for  the  death  of  Captain  Stew- 
art, as  the  spirit  of  revenge  took  possession  of  the  Colorado  men.  After 
this  encounter  the  troops  returned  to  their  station  at  the  water-works. 

On  ]\Iarch  -Slst,  Conqianies  C,  D.  E,  and  (i  of  the  Colorado  regi- 
ment, and  which  had  remained  on  duty  in  tJie  vicinity  of  the  water- 
works, in  "Camp  Alva"  (so  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Alva  Adams), 
took  part  in  a  movement  against  Mariquina  and  San  I\Iateo.  The  in- 
surgents had  prepared  for  an  attack  on  the  water-works,  and  had  in- 
trenched themselves  near  Mariquina.  Early  in  the  morning  of  March 
31st,  the  four  companies,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  ]\IeCoy,  and 
acting  in  cooperation  with  other  troops,  set  out  from  Camp  Alva  to 
drive  the  Filipinos  from  their  defenses.  It  was  on  that  march  that 
our  men  made  their  famous  river-crossing,  wading  waist-deep  while 
facing  a  volley  from  the  insurgents,  who  took  to  their  heels  immediately 
afterward.  Our  troops  pushed  on  up  the  valley,  and  when  they  were 
within  a  mile  of  San  IMateo  encountered  a  long  line  of  intrenchments 
swarming  with  Filipinos.  In  the  assault  upon  these  lines  and  the 
routing  of  the  enemy,  Corporal  Leonard  Phillippi  was  shot  through 
the  head,  death  ensuing  on  the  ne.xt  day :  and  six  men  were  wounded, 
two  of  whom,  H.  E.  Redmond,  of  Company  C,  and  John  Dennis,  of  Com- 
pany G,  very  severely. 

Through  April  and  ]May,  1899,  the  reunited  companies  of  the  First 
Colorado  remained  at  Camp  Alva  on  guard  duty,  the  tedium  of  which 
was  broken  by  frequent  expeditions  by  detachments  into  the  surround- 
ing country  after  bands  of  insurgents.  Sometimes  the  latter  were  en- 
countered and  sometimes  they  were  not.  On  ilay  1st,  Sergeant  Clifford 
H.  Bowser,  of  Company  K,  walked  into  a  nest  of  them.  He  had  gone, 
w'ith  six  men  of  his  company,  on  a  reconnoissance  in  the  direction  of 
San  Mateo,  and  when  about  five  miles  out  he  concealed  his  men  and 
then  went  ahead  alone  to  see  what  he  could  find.  He  found  five  Filip- 
inos, all  of  whom  fired  on  him.  With  a  bullet-wound  in  his  left  arm 
and  shoulder,  the  Sergeant  retreated,  with  the  Filipinos  after  him. 
When  the  latter  came  within  close  range,  the  Sergeant's  men  killed 
three  of  them  and  wounded  the  other  two,  who  made  ofl".  The  squad 
then  returned  to  Camp  Alva,  and  the  wounded  Sergeant  was  sent  to 
the  hospital,  whei'e  his  arm  was  amputated,  and  where  he  died  on  the 
9th  of  June. 

Another  squad,  which  went  scouting  toward  Maraquina  on  May 
23d,  was  equally  unfortunate.  Sergeant  C.  B.  Clark  and  four  men,  of 
Company  C,  constituted  the  force.  In  his  zeal.  Private  Harry  L.  Doxsee 
pushed  ahead  of  the  others,  and  was  fired  upon  by  some  insurgents  and 
killed.     The   others   were   driven   back,  leaving   Do.xsee  behind.      On   the 
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next  day,  Companies  A,  B,  C,  and  D  attacked  the  same  band  of  Filip- 
inos, which  numbered  about  fifty,  dispersed  them,  and  recovered 
Dossee's  body,  which  wa.s  buried  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  ilanila, 
on  the  24th. 

Late  in  May,  General  Lawson  decided  to  move  with  a  strong-  force 
against  Antipolo,  a  Filipino  fastnes.s  and  refuge  in  the  mountains 
to  the  northward  of  Pasig  City.  An  effort  in  that  direction  had  been 
made  by  General  AVheaton's  troops  about  the  middle  of  IMarch,  but  it 
had  not  accomplished  all  that  had  been  desired.  In  the  morning  of 
June  3d,  a  body  of  2,500  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Robert 
H.  Hall,  started  across  the  Maraquina  Valley  and  toward  the  moun- 
tains; and  in  this  expedition  the  First  Colorado  was  represented  by  com- 
panies A.  C,  F,  G,  K,  and  L.  The  highlands  were  reached  shortly  after 
the  noon  hour,  when  further  advance  was  resisted  by  swarms  of  insur- 
gents hidden  in  the  undergrowth  upon  the  mountain  slopes.  Great  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  moving  the  wagons  and  the  battery  of  small 
guns  after  the  ti-oops  reached  the  hills;  and  the  toil,  heat  and  guerrilla- 
fighting  made  the  days'  experience  a  very  hard  one. 

When  the  force  had  reached  a  point  about  three  miles  from  Anti- 
polo  it  went  into  camp  for  the  night.  In  the  next  morning  the  Colo- 
rado companies  were  placed  on  the  skirmish  line,  and  while  serving 
there  Charles  T.  Hickman,  of  Company  A,  was  wounded. 

Another  column,  under  General  Lawton,  had  in  the  meantime 
moved  upon  Antipolo  by  a  dift'erent  route,  as  the  plan  of  operations 
provided  for  attacking  the  place  by  front  and  by  rear.  General  Hall's 
command  advanced  early  in  the  morning  of  June  ith,  and  surroundecj 
Antipolo  at  about  nine  o'clock.  The  town  was  found  to  be  deserted, 
the  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  insurgents  having  fied  to  Morong,  on  the 
shore  of  Laguna  de  Bay,  after  they  had  discovered  that  the  Americans 
were  coming  from  both  directions.  Lawton 's  command  had  taken  two 
other  villages,  and  late  in  the  evening  of  June  4th  a  part  of  it  reached 
Morong  by  water  and  soon  was  in  possession  of  the  to\ra,  from  which, 
however,  most  of  the  insurgents  who  occupied  it  had  managed  to  escape. 
Hall's  column,  moving  down  the  mountains,  arrived  at  ^lorong  in  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  the  command  set 
out,  along  the  shore  of  the  Laguna,  upon  its  i-eturn  to  the  Manila  water- 
works, at  which  it  arrived  on  June  7th,  after  having  had  a  very  i-ough 
and  toilsome  footing  of  about  fifty  miles,  under  most  exhausting  climatic 
conditions.  The  only  casualty  in  the  Colorado  companies  was  the  one 
already  mentioned. 

The  next  expedition  against  the  insurgents  in  which  our  men  took 
part  was  under  the  command  of  General  Lawton,  for  the  purpose  of 
dispersing  a  body  of  Filipinos,  supposed  to  number  between  7,000  and 
8,000,  at  and  near  Paranaque  and  Las  Pinas,  where  they  had  been 
assembling  for  several  months.  The  American  force  consisted  of  5,000 
men,  all  of  whom  were  regulars  excepting  one  troop  of  Nevada  Cavalry, 
and  companies  B,  D,  E,  F,  I  and  M,  of  the  First  Colorado,  under 
Colonel  McCoy.  The  Colorado  companies  were  divided  into  two  bat- 
talions, one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jloses  and 
the  other  by  ]\Iajor  W.  R.  Grove.  The  force  rendezvoused  at  San 
Pedro  Maeati,  and  before  dawn  of  the  morning  of  June  10th  it  moved 
out,  with  the  Colorado  companies  at  the  head  of  General  Wheaton's 
brigade,  which  led  the  way  into  a  hilly,  rocky  and  jungle-grown  dis- 
trict. Soon  after  .daybreak  the  insurgents  were  encountered  and  the 
fighting  began,  with  the  Colorado  men  on  the  skirmi.sh  line.  A  large 
number  of  the  insurgents  were  intrenched  on  a  thicket-covered  hill, 
and  in  the  advance  upon  them  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mo.ses  was  shot  in 
the  left  forearm,  an  artery  being  severed;  Coiporal  Frederick  Reed 
and  Private  W.  J.  Currier,  both  of  Company  E.  were  severely  wounded 
by  one  bullet;  Private  Hegewer  was  struck  in  the  neck,  Private  Jlack- 
lem  in  the  temple,  Private  Morrill  through  the  neck.  Private  Henry  in 
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the  riglit  ann,  Sergeant  La  Shell  in  the  left  arm.  Private  Young 
in  the  knee,  and  Private  Duval  had  one  of  his  legs  broken.  The  latter 
died  of  his  injury  a  few  weeks  later. 

But  the  hill  wa.s  taken  and  its  defenders  were  scattered  over  the 
adjacent  country,  hiding  in  thickets,  and  in  the  high  grass  and  bamboo- 
brakes.  They  were  pur.sued  continuously  during  the  day,  which  was 
extremely  warm,  and  the  American  troops  suffered  severely  from  a  lack 
of  water.  The  Filipinos  hid  with  the  cunning  of  foxes,  and  the  search 
for  them  was  reduced  to  close  hunting.  Late  in  the  day  a  small  body 
of  the  Americans,  of  which  our  Corajjany  E  was  a  part,  came  upon  a 
swarm  of  them  in  some  timber,  and  soon  was  engaged  so  warmly  that 
help  was  needed,  as  a  division  of  the  in,surgents  had  managed  to  take 
a  position  on  their  flank  and  were  threatening  serious  trouble.  The 
other  Colorado  companies,  with  a  regiment  of  the  regulars,  after  having 
forded  several  deep  streams,  came  up,  and  the  Filipinos,  who  numbered 
about  five  hundred,  (juickly  were  scattered.  It  was  in  this  affair  that 
Private  Joseph  Kearns,  of  Company  M,  was  shot  through  one  of  his 
legs.  The  little  army  of  Americans  moved  on  luitil  the  coming  of 
darkness,  and  then  put  in  the  night  in  a  dribbling  rain  and  without 
shelter  as  best  it  could.  On  the  next  day  our  troops  occupied  the  town 
of  Las  Pinas  without  resistance,  the  fighting  Filipinos  having  disap- 
peared. 

This  was  the  last  field  service  in  which  the  Colorado  regiment,  or 
any  part  of  it,  was  engaged.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  June  11th,  the 
Colorado  companies  started  from  Las  Pina.s  on  their  march  of  ten  miles 
back  to  Manila,  going  by  the  way  of  Paranaque.  They  went  into  quar- 
ters in  ilauila  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  on  the  12th  resumed 
their  station  at  the  water-works,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  regi- 
ment remained  until  the  organization  embarked  for  home.  On  June 
12th,  Private  Edgar  Pate,  of  Company  H,  while  lying  in  his  tent,  was 
wounded  in  one  of  his  knees  by  a  Filipino  bullet.  This  was  the  last  cas- 
ualty that  befell  any  member  of  the  regiment. 

General  Hale's  services  in  the  Philippines  were  exceptionally  bril- 
liant. After  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  he  suc- 
ceeded (leneral  Greene,  on  September  7.  1898,  in  command  of  the  Sec- 
ond Brigade,  Second  Division,  of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps,  which  was 
quartered  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city  of  Manila.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Filipino  insurrection,  on  February  4,  1899,  this  brigade 
consisted  of  the  First  Colorado,  Firet  Nebraska,  and  First  South  Da- 
kota volunteers,  and  which  maintained  a  line  of  outposts  which  extended 
from  blockhouse  No.  4.  near  La  Loma  church,  southeasterly,  pa.st  block- 
houses 5,  6,  and  7  and  the  Santa  ]\Iesa  and  San  Juan  bridges,  to  the 
junction  of  the  San  Juan  and  Pasig  rivers. 

It  was  on  the  Nebraska  front,  opposite  blockhouse  No.  7,  that  the 
insurgents  made  their  first  attack.  After  some  weeks  of  prowling  near 
the  American  lines  by  the  hostile  Filipinos,  a  party  of  them  advanced 
upon  a  Nebraska  outpost  about  8:30  in  the  evening  of  February  4th, 
and  from  which  they  were  fired  upon,  after  they  had  disregarded  re- 
peated challenges.  The  insurgents  returned  the  fire,  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  prearranged  plan,  was  taken  by  other  bands  stationed  at 
various  points  in  front  of  the  American  lines.  So  the  Filipino  War 
.  was  on. 

The  American  troops  promptly  had  moved  to  their  assigned  posi- 
tions, which  were  held  during  the  night,  and  from  .which  the  enemy's 
fire  was  returned  as  opportunities  were  afforded.  In  the  next  morning, 
the  LTtah  Battery,  which  was  stationed  with  the  Colorado  troops,  at  the 
Sampaloc  Cemetery,  in  the  center  of  the  brigade,  opened  fire  upon 
blockhouse  No.  5  and  the  adjacent  trenches.  After  a  lively  bombard- 
ment. General  Hale  directed  Colonel  ]\IeCoy  to  send  IMajor  Anderson's 
battalion  against  the  blockhouse,  with  orders  to  take  it.  This  was  done 
gallantly  and  immediately,  and  was  the  first  assault  and  capture  in  the 
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Filipino  War.  Ordere  then  were  sent  to  Colonel  Frost,  of  the  First 
South  Dakota,  to  take  blockhouse  No.  4;  to  Colonel  Moses,  with  the 
right  wing  of  the  Colorado  regiment,  to  charge  blockhouse  No.  6;  and 
to  Colonel  Stotzenburg,  of  the  First  Nebraska,  with  his  regiment  and 
the  Colorado  companies  D  and  E,  to  capture  blockhouse  No." 7,  the  San 
Juan  bridge,  and  the  Deposito  (the  water- works  reservoir).  All  of 
these  objectives  were  taken  in  a  sweeping  movement,  and  before  noon- 
time the  Second  Brigade  was  in  ]K)ssession  of  the  entire  insurgent  line 
in  its  front,  and  the  Filipinos  were  in  wild  retreat. 

On  February  6th,  General  Hale,  with  a  part  of  his  brigade  (com- 
panies D  and  I,  of  the  First  Colorado,  under  Major  Grove;  the  Fii-st 
Nebraska;  a  battalion  of  Tennesseeans ;  and  a  battalion  of  the  Twenty- 
third  United  States  Infantry),  moved  against  the  Manila  water-woi'ks 
pumping  station,  which  the  Filipinos  had  seized,  and  which  were  situ- 
ated about  seven  miles  east  of  the  city.  After  a  cross-country  fight, 
the  insurgents  Avere  scattered  and  the  troops  took  possession  of  the 
water-works,  and  thus  assured  the  safety  of  Manila's  water  supply. 

The  Colorado  companies  then  returned  to  their  regiment,  which 
occupied  an  intrenched  line  from  near  blockhou.se  No.  4  to  blockhouse 
No.  7;  the  latter  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Juan  bridge.  The 
First  Nebraska  guarded  the  reservoir,  and  the  line  of  pipe  from  the 
water-works  to  the  city,  until  ilarch  14th,  when  it  changed  places  with 
the  First  Colorado,  more  or  less  companies  of  which  prc'ected  the 
water  system  from  that  time  until  the  regiment's  departun.  for  home. 

When,  on  March  25th,  General  MacArthur's  compaign  into  the 
north  was  undertaken,  the  Colorado  regiment  was  separated  from  Gen- 
eral Hale's  brigade,  much  to  his  regret  as  well  as  that  of  its  men. 
But  General  Otis  had  deemed  it  unwise  to  assign  less  experienced  troops 
to  the  important  duty  of  protecting  ^Manila's  water  .supply.  After  this 
change.  General  Hale's  brigade  consisted  of  the  First  Nebraska,  the 
First  South  Dakota,  and  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  having 
been  sulistituted  for  the  First  Colorado. 

The  objective  of  the  campaign  into  the  north  was  the  town  of 
Malolos,  the  Filipino  capital.  It  was  ended  with  the  capture  of  Ma- 
lolos,  on  March  31st,  after  seven  days  of  marching  and  fighting,  in 
which  the  insurgents  were  driven  from  intrenchment  after  intrench- 
ment.  The  Second  Brigade  had  been  engaged,  on  the  25th,  at  San 
Francisco  del  Morte,  Banlae,  and  at  the  Tuliahan  River;  on  the  26th, 
at  Me.ycauayan  (near  Polo),  where  General  Hale  was  slightly  wounded 
and  his  aide.  Captain  Krayenbuhl,  was  killed:  on  the  27th,  at  Tigogon 
Arroya,  Bocave  River,  Santa  Maria,  and  Guigiuto,  where  Captain  F.  L. 
Perry,  of  the  First  Colorado,  serving  as  aide  to  General  Hale,  was 
slightly  wounded;  on  the  29th,  at  IMarilas,  where  Private  H.  B.  Kerr, 
of  Company  H,  of  the  Fir.st  Colorado,  who  was  serving  as  Captain 
Perry's  orderly,  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  chest;  on  the  30th, 
north  of  Guigiuto ;  and  on  the  31st  in  the  taking  of  JMalolos.  The 
brigade  remained  at  JMalolos  about  thi-ee  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
Tenth  Pennsylvania  was  relieved  by  the  Fifty-first  Iowa. 

On  April  23d,  General  ]\IaeArthur's  division  began  the  campaign 
against  Calumpit,  the_new  capital  of  the  Filipinos,  and  which  the  insur- 
gents considered  to  be  impregnable.  The  Second  Brigade  executed  a 
turning  movement  to  the  north,  and  then  to  the  west,  and  was  heavily 
engaged,  on  the  first  day,  at  Quinga,  where  Colonel  Stotzenburg,  of  the 
First  Nebraska,  was  kilied  in  a  charge  in  which  the  killed  and  the 
wounded  of  his  firing-line  aggregated  twenty  per  cent,  of  those  en- 
gaged. On  April  24th,  the  brigade  again  encountered  the  insurgents, 
at  the  ero.ssing  of  the  Quinga  River,  at  the  town  of  Pulilan,  and  also 
to  the  we.st  of  Pulilan.  A  more  serious  affair  was  that  of  April  25th, 
at  the  Calumpit  River,  at  a  pbint  where  that  stream  was  not  more 
than  fifty  yards  wide.  After  a  lively  engagement  between  the  con- 
tending forces,  with  the  river  between  them.  General  Hale  and  ^Major 
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Mulford  (the  latter  of  the  First  Nebraska)  led  a  part  of  the  First 
Brigade  across  the  Calunipit.  where  the  water  was  up  to  their  waists, 
flanked  the  insurgents  from  their  trenches,  and  captured  the  town  of 
Calunipit.  The  Filipinos  retreated  across  the  Rio  Grande  Paupauga 
to  a  new  position,  from  which  they  were  driven,  a  few  days  later,  by 
General  Wheaton's  brigatle.  On  iMay  2d,  General  Hale  took  a  part 
of  his  brigade  back  to  Pulilan,  to  support  General  Lawton's  movement 
against  Baliuag,  and  then  returned  to'  Calumpit,  on  May  3d. 

Aguinaldo  having  set  up  his  movable  capital  at  San  Fernando, 
General  ilacArthur's  division  moved  against  that  place  on  May  4th, 
supported  by  Hale's  brigade  and  AVheaton's.  The  insurgents  were  met 
south  of  Santo  Towas.  and  after  an  advance  of  two  miles  through  deep 
swamps,  the  Americans  drove  them  back  to  San  Fernando.  On  the 
next  day,  under  orders  from  General  ilacArthur,  General  Hale  took  the 
First  Iowa  and  with  it.  by  a  turning  movement,  forded  the  San  Fer- 
nando River  and  gained  possession  of  the  town.  MacArthur's  division 
established  headquarters  at  San  Fernando,  and  during  the  next  two 
months  had  numerous  engagements  with  the  Filipinos  in  its  vicinity. 

General  Hale  was  relieved  from  comnumd  of  the  Second  Brigade 
on  July  5,  1899,  to  return  to  the  United  States  with  the  Firet  Colorado, 
and  sailed  from  ^lanila  on  the  transport  Warren,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Hale,  who  had  been  in  ^Manila  since  early  in  February  of  that  year. 

Orders  for  the  First  Colorado  to  prepare  for  embarkation  were  issued 
on  July  4th,  and  its  camp  at  the  Manila  water-works  was  broken  on  the 
next  day.  On  July  6th,  the  regiment  marched  into  the  city,  where  final 
preparations  for  its  homeward  voyage  were  made.  After  a  stay  of  a 
little  more  than  a  week  in  ilanila,  the  regiment  boarded  the  transport 
Warren  on  July  loth,  and  on  the  ISth  the  ves.sel  .steamed  away — ex- 
actly one  year  from  the  day  on  which  the  First  Colorado  had  set  foot 
upon  Luzon  soil.  Within  that  year,  and  aside  from  the  fighting  it  had 
done,  the  organization  had  had  experience  with  all  the  varied  and 
trying  phases  of  climatic  conditions  and  consequences  of  which  the 
tropical  Philippines  are  capable  of  producing. 

The  Warren  proceeded  to  Nagasaki.  Japan,  which  she  reached  on 
July  25th.  After  having  replenished  her  fuel  and  stores,  the  transport 
put  out  for  Yokohama,  and  arrived  there  on  July  30th.  Three  days 
later,  she  started  for  San  Francisco,  and  after  a  fair  voyage  entered 
her  home  port  on  August  16th.  On  the  homeward  way  there  were  two 
deaths  among  the  members  of  the  First  Colorado— Private  Frank  B. 
Lindsey,  of  Company  L ;  and  Ivan  Tinnerholm,  of  Company  H.  Private 
Frank  Neptune,  of  Company  H,  died  soon  after  he  landed  at  San 
Francisco. 

About  ten  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  regiment  had  a.sked  and 
received  discharges  at  ]\Ianila,  having  decided  to  remain  in  the  Philip- 
pines. At  that  time,  the  Thirty-sixtli  Regiment  of  United  States  Volun- 
teers was  in  the  process  of  formation  there,  and  thirty  of  the  discharged 
Colorado  men  at  once  enlisted  in  it.  Several  officers  of  the  First  Colo- 
rado resigned  at  ^Manila  to  take  commissions  in  the  Thirty-sixth.  These 
were  Major  W.  R.  Grove,  who  became  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  later 
Colonel,  of  the  Thirty-sixth ;  Captain  E.  E.  Booth,  and  Lieutenants 
C.  H.  Sleeper,  C.  F.  O'Keefe,  and  Benjamin  Lear. 

During  the  sixteen  months  of  the  First  Colorado's  service  to  the 
United  States,  many  promotions  and  other  changes  were  made  among 
its  officers,  as  has  been  indicated  in  the  foregoing  accounts,  and  several 
men  in  the  ranks  received  well-earned  commissions.  The  first  of  the 
changes  occurred  in  the  Hospital  Corps.  Soon  after  the  regiment  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco,  on  its  way  to  the  field  of  action.  Surgeon  Clay- 
ton Parkhill  was  called  from  it  and  attached  to  the  Department  of  the 
Pacific ;  and  later  he  was  transferred  to  service  in  Cuba.  His  position 
was  filled  by  the  advancement  of  Captain  Lewis  H.  Kemble.  Lieutenant 
C.  E.  Locke  moved  into  Captain  Kemble 's  place,  and  Private  David  D. 
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Thornton  became  a  Lieutenant  Surgeon.  As  the  reader  has  seen, 
Cohjnel  Hale  was  not  long  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  in  the  Philip- 
pines. On  September  8d,  he  received  information  that  he  had  been 
appointed  Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers,  to  date  from  the  day  on 
which  the  city  of  Manila  was  taken.  Therefore  he  relinquished  com- 
mand of  the  First  Colorado,  on  the  7th  of  that  month.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Henry  B.  ]McCoy  then  became  Colonel,  ilajor  Cassius  M.  Moses 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  ^lajor  Charles  H.  Anderson  Senior  Major,  and 
Captain  W.  R.  Grove  ]\Ia,jor.  Lieutenant  Alexander  ilcD.  Brooks  was 
advanced  to  a  Captaincy,  and  later  was  attached  to  General  Hale's 
staff,  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  Second  Brigade.  At  the  same  time, 
Lieutenant  Fred.  L.  Perry  was  appointed  to  be  Hale's  aide.  Second 
Lieutenant  R.  W.  ]\Ieans  was  promoted  First  Lieutenant,  and  Sergeant 
Heniy  L.  Clotwoi'thy  was  made  a  Second  Lieutenant,  for  gallantry  in 
daring  reeonnoissanees.  Later  promotions  made  Lieutenant  Hilton  a 
Captain,  Second  Lieutenant  Fred.  L.  Perry  a  First  Lieutenant,  and 
First  Sergeant  Benjamin  Lear  a  Second  Lieutenant.  Still  later.  Ser- 
geant Major  Tingle.v  C.  Wood  wa.s  appointed  Second  Lieutenant  to 
.succeed  Charles  E.  Hooper,  resigned;  and  First  Sergeant  Cecil  B.  West 
to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  succeeding  Franklin  Ballon.  Jr.,  resigned. 

About  the  time  in  which  the  regiment  was  engaged  in  its  last  field 
service  ( June,  1899 ) ,  several  more  promotions  and  other  changes  were 
made.  Second  Lieutenant  Albert  J.  Luther,  of  Company  D,  .succeeded 
First  Lieutenant  W.  J.  Vannice,  of  Company  K,  who  had  resigned  on 
account  of  broken  health;  Sergeant  Frank  DeVotie,  and  Sergeant  Jud 
Palmer,  of  Company  G,  were  made  Lieutenants.  Lieutenant  Borstadt 
was  transferred  to  Company  K,  and  Lieutenant  West  to  Company  F, 
in  place  of  Charles  O.  Zollars,  who  had  resigned. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  several  of  the  regiment's 
officers  at  ilanila,  just  before  the  organization  sailed  for  home,  as 
already  mentioned,  there  were  various  vacancies  to  be  filled,  and  occu- 
pied until  the  regiment  should  be  mustered  out  of  service.  The  ap- 
pointments to  these,  which  were  cabled  to  Manila  and  received  on  the 
day  in  which  the  regiment  went  on  board  of  the  transport  Warren, 
made  Captain  David  P.  LaSalle  a  Major;  Lieutenants  W.  T.  Dortenbacb 
and  George  Bor.stadt,  Captains;  Second  Lieutenants  James  A.  Gowdy, 
Walter  P.  Burke,  Ralph  B.  Lister,  and  Samuel  E.  Thomas,  First  Lieu- 
tenants. The  vacancies  caused  by  the  latter  group  of  advancements 
were  filled  from  the  ranks,  by  the  promotion  of  Sergeant  ilajor  Fred- 
erick Gross,  First  Sergeants  A.  B.  Teal  and  Russell  H.  Ingersoll,  and 
Sergeants  A.  L.  Bing,  Alexander  Shaw,  and  H.  I.  Lawrence. 

The  First  Colorado  was  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  Second  Brigade, 
which  at  first  was  commanded  by  General  Francis  V.  Greene,  and  later 
by  General  Irving  Hale.  In  March,  1899,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Third  Brigade,  which  was  under  the  command  of  General  Robert  H. 
Hall. 

The  other  volunteer  organizations  that  served  in  the  Philippines 
contemporaneously  with  the  First  Colorado  were  the  First  California, 
the  First  Idaho,  Fifty-first  Iowa,  Twentieth  Kansas,  Thirteenth  Min- 
nesota, First  ^Montana,  First  Nebraska,  First  North  Dakota,  Second 
Oregon,  Tenth  Pennsylvania,  Fii-st  South  Dakota,  Fir.st  Tennessee, 
First  Washington,  First  Wyoming,  and  the  Utah  Light  Artillery.  Not 
one  of  these  organizations  proved  to  be  superior  to  the  First  Colorado. 
After  the  capture  of  Manila,  JIajor  General  Greene  declared  that  the 
latter  had  been  the  backbone  of  his  brigade. 

The  regiment  was  met  at  San  Francisco  by  Goveraor  Charles  S. 
Thomas,  Adjutant  General  J.  C.  Overmeyer.  and  a  party  of  Colorado 
citizeiLs,  including  representatives  of  several  of  the  State's  newspapers. 
The  regiment  was  mustered  out  at  the  Presidio  (near  San  Francisco), 
on  September  8th,  and  the  railway  trains  that  bore  them  away  arrived 
at  Denver  in  the  morning  of  September  14th. 
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Under  the  army  regulations,  the  men  were  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  United  States  their  transportation  to  the  place  of  their  enlistment, 
or  "travel  pay"  in  lieu  thereof.  In  order  that  they  might  receive 
and  keep  their  travel  pay,  a  fund  of  about  $35,000  was  contributed  in 
Denver  by  popular  subscriptions  to  pay  for  transporting  the  men  home 
by  special  trains.  The  homeward  route  of  travel  was  by  way  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  Rio  Grande  AVestern.  and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
railways ;  and  several  of  the  companies  .were  left  at  their  home  towns 
as  the  trains  came  to  these.  However,  a  majority  of  the  men  went  on 
to  Denver,  where  they  received  a  royal  welcome,  the  day  of  their  arrival 
having  been  made  a  public  holiday. 

The  men  marched  up  Sixteenth  Street,  on  their  way  to  the  Capitol, 
through  a  mass  of  cheering  humanity.  The  Capitol  Park  was  occupied 
by  an  immense  congregation  of  people,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 
There,  at  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol,  with  appropriate  addresses  and 
ceremonies,  the  stained  and  torn  colors  of  the  regiment  were  deliverel 
to  the  Govei-nor  of  the  State,  while  an  artillery  salute  was  fired  by  the 
Chaffee  Light  Artillery.  AVheu  the  returning  men  had  reached  the 
western  boundaiy  of  Colorado  they  had  been  presented  with  a  new 
and  fine  silk  flag,  which  included  in  the  standards  that  now  were 
delivered  to  Governor  Thomas.  The  Color  Sergeant  of  the  regiment, 
Richard  Holmes,  was  a  young  giant,  who  stood  six  and  one-half  feet 
in  height. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  these  ceremonies,  the  men  were  taken  to  a 
feast  that  had  been  prepared  for  them;  and  after  having  disposed  of 
this,  they  separated  and,  in  the  American  way,  quietly  returned  tc  the 
walks  of  civil  life,  where,  within  a  few  days,  they  were  blended  in  the 
ranks  of  the  great  army  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  peace. 

By  popular  subscriptions  a  fund  was  raised  to  defray  the  cost  of 
providing  a  suitable  certificate  of  service,  and  a  bronze  medal  com- 
memorative of  patriotism  and  gallantry,  for  each  man  who  enlisted  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  for  service  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  which 
were  presented  to  the  men  soon  after  the  organizations  returned  home. 
During  its  term  of  service,  the  First  Colorado  lost  forty  men,  of 
whom  one  was  a  commissioned  officer,  one  a  musician,  and  the  others 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  The  battle-losses '  were  light, 
comparatively.  Six  men,  including  the  commissioned  officer,  were  killed 
in  action;  six  died  of  wounds— in  two  cases  very  soon  after  they  were 
struck ;  one  committed  suicide ;  one  was  drowned ;  and  twenty-six  died 
of  disease.     In  a  few  instances  the  type  of  disease  was  not  stated. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  regiment  numbered  about  1,300 
officers  and  men,  and  that  it  served  a  year  in  a  tropical  eountiy  having 
climatic  conditions  to  which  the  men  were  strangers,  the  small  number 
of  deaths  by  disease  proves  not  only  the  remarkable  physical  excellence 
of  the  men,  but  also  indicates  careful  attentions  to  sanitary  precautions 
and  an  unusually  efficient  hospital  corps  and  service.  The  following 
is  the  mortality-list  of  the  First  Colorado  from  muster-in  to  muster- 
out: 

Aldrich.  Archie  A.,  Companv  E,  died  of  wound,  at  Manila,  April 
18,  1899. 

Bell,  William  H.,  Company  C,  smallpox,  January  11,  1899. 
Bowser,  Cliii'ord  H.,  Company  K,  of  wounds,  June  9,  1899. 
Bryant,  R.  M.,  Company  K,  variola,  February  25,  1899. 
Bush,  W.  H.,  Company  I,  dysentery,  March  24,  1899. 
Carlson,  Charles.  Company  L,  killed  in  action.  February  5,  1899. 
Daniel,  Elmer  E.,  unassigned,  septicaemia,  at  San  Francisco,  Au- 
gust 1,  1898. 

Dawson,  B.  "W.,  unassigned.  remittent  malarial  fever,  at  Honolulu, 
October  24,  1898. 

Donahue,  "W.  J.,  Company  F,  variola,  February  26,  1899. 
Doran,  Elmer  F.,  Company  I.  killed  in  action.  February  5,  1899. 
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Downing,  Walter,  Company  L,  acute  dysentery,  November  22,  1898. 

Doxsee,  Harry  L.,  Company  C,  killed  in  action,  Maj'  23,  1899. 

Duval,  Fi'ank  A.,  Company  F,  of  wound,  June  28,  1899. 

Falkenburg-,  Harry  C,  musician,  smallpox,  January  20,  1899. 

Havilaud,  Albert,  Company  F,  variola,  February  24,  1899. 

Hegewer,  Bert  C,  unassigned,  spinal  meningitis,  at  San  Francisco, 
August  15,  1898. 

Jefferson,  W.  S.,  Company  G,  tyjihoid  fever,  at  San  Francisco, 
November  20,  1898. 

Lillie,  Charles,  Company  I,  acute  diarrhoea,  February  10,  1899. 

Lindsej%  Frank  B.,  Company  L,  died  at  .sea  on  homeward  voyage, 
August  8,  1899. 

Loosa,  August  H..  unassigned,  septicaemia,  at  San  Francisco,  Au- 
gust 5,  1898. 

McDowell,  Harry  A.,  Company  ^I,  suicide,  December  4,  1898. 

McMurrav,  William  S.,  Companv  C,  accidentally  drowned,  No- 
vember 2,  1898. 

Neptune,  Frank  D.,  Companv  H,  at  San  Francisco  upon  return, 
August  22,  1899. 

Phillippi,  Leonard  E..  Company  G,  of  wound.  April  1,  1899. 

Phoenix,  Charles.  Company  I,  of  wound,  Augu.st  18,  1898. 

Pynchon,  Edward  R.,  Company  K,  of  wound,  March  20,  1899. 

Ramsay,  Arthur,  Companj'  F,  spinal  meningitis,  Februai-y  20,  1899. 

Reisig,  Harry  J.,  Company  M,  "of  disease,"  July  14,  1899. 

Sarazin,  Norbert.  Company  B,  tyi^hoid  fever,  October  4,  1898. 

Saunders,  David  I,  Company  I,  smallpox,  December  20,  1898. 

Scroggs,  John  A.,  Companv  A,  acute  malaria,  October  4,  1898. 

Smith^  Bernard  J.,  Company  B,  variola,  March  18,  1899. 

Springstead,   F.   E.,   Company  K,  killed   in   action,   August   1,   1898. 

Stewart,  Captain  John  S.,  Companv  A,  killed  in  action,  March  25, 
1899. 

Sullivan,  Niel  C,  Company  H,  spinal  meningitis,  June  4,  1898. 

Tinnerholm.  Ivan,  Company  H.  tuberculosis,  at  sea  on  homeward 
voyage,  August  2,  1899. 

Warrington,  George  W.,  Company  F,  dysentery,  July  8,  1899. 

White,  Cass,  Company  D,  killed  in  action,  February  5,  1899. 

Whiteside,  Thomas  F.,  Company  M.  "of  disease,"  at  Manila,  March 
23,  1899. 

Wise,  Walter  W.,  spinal  meningitis,  at  sea,  July  5,  1898. 

It  has  been  stated  officially  that  the  percentage  of  moi-tality  by 
disease  in  the  First  Colorado  was  less  than  in  any  other  regiment  of 
equal  numerical  strength  engaged  in  the  foreign  service  of  the  United 
States  during  the  war  with  Spain— a  fact  in  which  is  reflected  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  regiment's  officers  and  men. 

The  two  troops  of  cavalry  and  the  battery  of  artillery  which  con- 
stituted the  remainder  of  Colorado's  appoi-tionmeut  of  .soldiers  for 
the  Spanish  War,  had  been,  as  mentioned  hereinbefore,  promptly 
organized.  Our  State  had  at  that  time  three  skeleton  troops  of  cavalry 
in  our  National  Guard,  viz. :  Troop  A,  at  Leadville ;  and  Troop  B  and 
Troop  C  at  Denver.  As  A  and  B  were  the  ranking  organizations, 
Troop  C  had  to  refrain  from  the  contest  for  a  place  in  the  appoi-tion- 
ment,  although  it  was  rendezvoused  at  Camp  Adams.  Troops  A  and  B 
actually  were  mustered  into  the  United  States  seiwice  on  ilay  6th,  but 
the  (late  was,  for  reasons  not  important  here,  officially  made  as  of  May 
1st.  These  were  the  only  cavalry  organizations  that  Colorado  could 
put  into  the  service  during  the  war.  because  of  the  clamor  for  recogni- 
tion that  arose  in  every  other  State  of  the  Union.  The  three  troops  of 
cavalry  had  arrived  at  Camp  Adams  on  April  29th:  and  Troop  B  was 
the  first  of  any  branch  of  the  service  to  be  mustered  in,  although  it  was 
ahead  of  the  First  Colorado  Infantry  only  a  small  part  of  a  day.  As 
Leadville  was  the  headquarters  of  Troop  A,  and  Denver  of  Troop  B, 
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the  two  generally  were  regarded  as  representing,  respectively,  the  two 
cities:  biit  the  facts  were  that  in  raising  the  two  troops  from  their 
skeleton  form  to  the  full  strength  of  eighty-four  enlisted  men  recruits 
were  received  frojn  various  places  in  the  State.  The  Leadville  troop 
had  gone  to  Camp  Adams  with  its  complement  nearly  filled,  but  the 
Den\;er  organization  was  of  less  than  half-strength.  However,  the  va- 
cancies in  both  were  tilled  quickly,  as  there  was  a  great  scramble  to 
"get  in." 

The  officers  of  Troop  A,  as  mustered  into  the  United  States  serv- 
ice, were  Charles  A.  jMcNutt,  Captain :  John  Harvey,  Jr.,  First  Lieu- 
tenant; Frederick  A.  Follett,  Second  Lieutenant.  Of  Troop  B,  Will- 
iam G.  Wheeler,  Captain:  Arthur  L.  B.  Davies,  First  Lieutenant; 
Francis  A.  Perry,  Second  Lieutenant.  All  of  these  had  been,  respec- 
tively, the  officers  of  the  troops  as  organizations  in  the  National  Guard. 

These  cavalry  organization)?  were  assigned  to  the  Second  Regi- 
ment of  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry,  which  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Jay  L.  Torrey,  who  was  the  originator  of  the  "Rough 
Rider"  idea  of  cavalry  organizations  for  the  Spanish  AVar,  and  who 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  having  it  approved  at  Washington. 

The  two  troops  left  Denver  on  :\Iay  .SOth,  and  proceeded  to  Fort 
D.  A.  Russell,  near  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  where  the  regiment  was 
organized,  and  where,  retaining  their  letter  designations,  they  became 
the  ranking  troops  of  "  Torrey  "s  Rough  Ridei-s."  Of  the  remainder  of 
the  regiment,  seven  troops  were  from  Wyoming,  one  from  Utah,  one 
from  Nevada,  and  one  from  Idaho:  its  strength  being  1,028' carefully- 
selected  men,  finely  equipped  and  superbly  mounted.  ]\Iany  inen  from 
northern  Colorado  had  enlisted  in  the  Wyoming  organizations,  but 
had  no  identity  as  volunteers  from  our  State. 

The  regiment  left  Fort  Russell  on  June  22d.  with  orders  to  join 
the  Seventh  Army  Corps,  under  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  at  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  where  it  arrived  on  June  28th,  and  went  into  camp  at 
Panama  Park,  near  that  city.  "While  on  the  way,  one  of  its  men  was 
killed  at  St.  Louis  by  falling  under  the  wheels  of  his  train;  and  in  a 
collision,  at  Tupelo.  .Mississippi,  of  two  sections  of  the  train  that  car- 
ried the  reciment,  six  men  were  killed,  and  many  others  were  injured- 
one  of  whom  was  Colonel  Torrey.  whose  feet  were  crushed.  But  none 
of  the  Colorado  men  was  among  the  victims  of  that  accident,  although 
two  were  hurt  slightly. 

The  regiment  had  been  organized  in  anticipation  of  immediate 
service  in  Cuba,  and  later  the  Seventh  Corps  was  selected  as  the  one 
to  lead  in  a  contemplated  attack  upon  the  city  of  Havana.  But  the 
course  of  events  was  so  swift  in  relation  to  Cuba  that  the  corps  was 
not  required  to  leave  Florida.  Therefore,  the  Second  Regiment,  which 
was  as  fine  a  body  of  cavalry  as  ever  was  organized  in  any  country, 
saw  no  fighting  service,  but  remained  in  camp  near  Jacksonville  until 
it  was  mustered  out,  on  October  24,  1898. 

Before  the  regiment  left  P'ort  Russell,  Captain  Wheeler,  of  Troop 
B,  had  been  promoted  to  be  Major;  Lieutenant  Davies  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  Captaincy  of  the  troop:  and  Sergeant  Cyrus  E.  ]\Iead 
had  been  made  Second  Lieutenant.  AVhile  in  camp  near  Jacksonville, 
five  of  the  Colorado  men  fell  victims  to  fever,  and  of  whom  four  had 
been  membei-s  of  Troop  B.  Ralph  S.  Johnson  died  on  September  10th; 
William  J.  O'Brien,  on  September  13th;  Peter  E.  iloss  and  George  G. 
Nellis.  on  September  15th.  The  fifth  man  was  Sergeant  Thomas  A. 
Woodhall,  of  Denver,  serving  on  Colonel  Torrey 's  stafl',  and  who  died 
on  October  2d.     No  deaths  occurred  among  the  members  of  Troop  A. 

The  Chaffee  Light  Artillery  was  in  one  sense  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Colorado  Battery  was  organized,  although  the  latter  was 
made  up  almost  wholly  of  new  men,  most  of  whom  were  from  Denver 
and  that  city's  immediate  vicinity.  The  battery  was  not  mustered 
into  the  United  Service  until  July  1,  1898.     On  "the  next  dav  it  was 
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trausferred  to  Fort  Logan,  near  Denver,  and  where  it  remained  in 
camp  until  August  12th,  when  it  set  out  by  rail  to  Fort  Hancock,  New 
Jersey,  at  which  post  it  arrived  on  AugiLst  16th.  Its  otficers  were  Hari-y 
J.  Parks,  Captain ;  John  G.  Locke,  First  Lieutenant ;  Jolm  C.  Exline, 
Second  Lieutenant.  All  of  these  were  Denver  men.  The  organiza- 
tion was  designated  as  Battery  A,  First  Colorado  Volunteer  Artillery; 
but  as  the  regimental  organization  had  no  existence,  and  as  the  battery 
was  not  attached  to  any  other,  it  really  was  an  independent  battery 
during  term  of  service.  It  remained  at  Fort  Hancock  until  mustered 
out,  on  November  7,  189S,  and  without  having  had  a  death  among  its 
members.  As  in  the  two  troops  of  Colorado  cavalry,  the  battery  made 
no  war  record,  because  it  was  given  no  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Two  young  men  of  Denver,  Herbert  A.  Latterty  and  Thomas  R. 
Sullivan,  who  received  commissions  in  the  United  States  service  early 
in  1898,  died  in  service  before  the  close  of  that  year.  After  having 
completed  full  eoui-se  of  the  "East  Denver"  High  School,  Laii'erty 
had  entered  the  West  Point  Militarj'  Academy,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  February,  1898,  and  immediately  was  assigned  to  the  Seventh 
Regiment  of  Ignited  States  Infantry  (regular),  with  the  rank  of  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant.  He  served  in  Cuba  with  his  regiment,  and  died  at 
Montauk  Point,  New  York,  on  September  17,  1898,  in  consequence  of  a 
wound  received  at  Santiago,  Cuba.  Sullivan  had  been  a  member  of 
cavalry  Troop  B,  Colorado  National  Guard,  and  from  which  he  was 
honorably  discharged,  by  a  .special  order  from  the  State's  Ad.iutaut 
General,  on  March  9,  1898,  to  enable  him  to  accept  a  commission  as 
First  Lieutenant  in  one  of  the  United  States  volunteer  organizations. 
Assigned  to  Company  I,  First  Regiment  of  United  States  Volunteer 
Engineers,  he  served  with  it  in  Porto  Rico,  where  he  contracted  a 
fever  which  caused  his  death,  in  a  hospital  in  New  York  City,  on  No- 
vember .3,  1898. 

During  the  brief  period  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  for  several 
months  after  the  fall  of  Santiago,  Cuba,  which  practically  had  ended 
the  conflict.  Fort  Logan  was  the  scene  of  much  military  activity.  In 
the  spring  of  1898  the  scattered  companies  of  several  of  the  regular 
regiments  rendezvoused  there,  and  thence  proceeded  to  their  new  fields 
of  service.  After  Spain  had  asked  for  peace,  regular  troops  were  re- 
tunaed  to  that  post:  and  when  the  Filipino  insurrection  broke  out  the 
i-egulars  went  forth  on  their  way  to  the  Orient  to  sustain  the  authority 
of  our  Nation.  So  it  was,  that  with  the  going  and  returning  of  vol- 
unteers, and  the  movements  of  regulars,  through  a  period  of  alx)ut 
eighteen  months,  one  pha.se  of  war  was  brought  directly  before  the 
people  of  our  State. 
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Ere  the  ])eginiiing:  of  the  War  with  Spain.  Colorado  had  made  very 
substantial  progress  in  recovering  from  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
disaster  that  had  been  precipitated  upon  that  State  so  suddenly  five 
years  before;  and  that  period  of  convalescence  had  been  characterized  by 
a  large  measure  of  proper  consen-atism,  and  also  by  a  fixed  disposition  to 
rebuild  upon  foundations  that  were  more  substantial  than  those  that 
supported  the  elements  of  chance  or  the  illusions  with  which  extravagant 
expectations  and  eager  ambitions  for  quick-coming  wealth  so  often  be- 
tray those  who  persist  in  clinging  to  them.  Consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  had  attended  this  gratifying  change  in  conditions  re- 
quires us  to  turn  back  to  the  close  of  the  year  1894. 

'The  demarcation  between  an  "old"  and  a  "new"  year  is  one  of 
mankind's  wholly  artificial  contrivances,  and  was  not  so  intelligently 
laid  down  as  it  would  have  been  had  it  coincided  with  the  winter  sol- 
stice. As  it  is,  it  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  has  no  more  definiteness, 
in  the  sense  of  marking  changed  coiulitions,  that  is  to  be  oltserved  in 
the  transition  from  one  of  the  seasons  into  the  next.  Still,  through  the 
influence  of  a  custom  that  has  existed  for  ages,  we  have  acquired  some- 
thing like  a  conviction  that  the  ending  of  an  "old"  year  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  "new"  one  are  separated  by  a  distinctive  line  over  which 
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we  step  when  the  ■■midnight  bells  ring  out  the  old  and  ring  in  the 
new."  With  a  simple  faith,  that  goes  far  toward  justifying  the  long- 
standing opinion  of  iconoclasts  that,  after  all.  men  and  women  generally 
are  but  grown-up  children,  we  believe  that  the  new  year  will  be  favor- 
ably different  from  the  one  which  has  reached  its  end :  that  it  will  be 
more  kindly  to  us,  and  that  we  shall  do  better  on  our  own  account ; 
and  also  that  if  the  ambitions  of  our  lives  he  not  fully  attained  within 
the  new  period  they  will  be  brought  so  near  to  fulfillment  that  their 
consummation  can  not  be  delayed  very  much  longer. 

The  people  of  Colorado  had  pai'ted  with  the  year  1SU4  without  a 
trace  of  regret,  and  had  welcomed  its  succe.ssor  with  a  large  share  of 
the  courage  and  hopefulness  that  seems  to  he  indigenous  to  our  western 
country :  and  with  a  resolution  again  to  institute  a  forward  movement — 
leaving  the  recent  past  to  bury  its  dead.  There  had  been  eighteen 
months  of  about  as  trying  and  desolating  conditions  as  any  modern 
community  ever  was  required  to  endui-e  and  overcome  in  a  time  of 
peace ;  and  therefore  our  people  gladly  stepped  across  the  line  that,  it 
was  hoped,  would  mark  definitely  the  end  of  that  long  season  of  trouble 
and  grievous  loss,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  a  year  in  which  the  tide 
of  misfortune  would  recede  rapidly. 

As  I  have  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter  of  this  volume,  owners 
of  silver-mines  and  speculators  in  urban  real-estate  had  suffered  losses 
relatively  much  heavier  than  those  which  had  fallen  upon  men  engaged 
in  other  pursuits.  The  quick  depreciation  of  the  selling-price  of  silver, 
from  its  coinage-value  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-nine  cents  and  a  frac- 
tion to  its  market-value,  as  a  commodity,  of  about  two-fifths  of  that  sum, 
was.  financially,  fatal  to  a  great  number  of  owners  of  silver-mines. 
The  collapse  of  urban  real-estate  values  generally  entailed  losses  equally 
great  in  proportion.  By  the  advent  of  the  decade  of  the  '90s,  the  fever 
for  speculating  in  such  real-estate,  both  "inside"  and  "outlying" 
property,  had  become  a  mania.  A  great  number  of  square  miles  of 
land  has  been  platted  into  town  lots,  which  were  thrown  upon  the 
market  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
counter  stood  thousands  of  customers  who  were  eager  to  acquire  title — 
with  mortgage  accessories — to  more  or  less  real-estate,  according  -to 
their  financial  resources :  and  those  who  had  to  limit  themselves  to  small 
holdings  were  as  extravagant,  relatively,  if  not  more  so,  in  their  anti- 
cipations of  gain  as  were  those  who  had  much  more.  The  fate  of  the 
great  majority  of  such  investments  was  destructive  of  the  money-worth 
which  had  been  attributed  to  them;  and  the  sufferers  thereby  had 
ranged  from  "landed  millionaires"  and  men  "in  easy  circumstances" 
to  those  ■•of  moderate  means"  and  on  downward  to  the  holders  of  single 
lots,  many  of  which  were  the  sites  of  undisturbed  habitations  of  prairie 
dogs. 

While  these  and  other  conse(iuences  of  the  desolating  events  of 
1893  had  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  ruinous  to  Colorado,  the  experi- 
ence and  results  in  the  years  that  have  followed  have  proved  that  they 
were  not  wholly  evil.  They  gave  birth  to  a  general  realization  of  the 
danger  that  hovers  over  any  extensive  conununity  that  applies  its 
energies  mainly  to  one  line  of  actual  production,  to  which  all  other 
activities  practically  are  subordinated  and  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  dependency;  and  also  to  a  conviction  of  the  innnediate  need  for  a 
broader  development  of  other  natural  resources  of  the  State.  During 
several  years  next  before  1893.  the  efforts  of  a  host  of  Colorado's  people, 
and  the"  thoughts  and  indirect  interest  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
others,  were  huddled  around  the  silver-mines.  Not  the  least  of  the  unde- 
sirable influences  of  that  condition  was  the  narrowing  of  public  views 
and  opinions,  an  undue  exaltation  of  self-interest,  and  a  contraction 
of  the  economic  and  political  horizons. 

So  it  followed  that  agriculture,  horticulture,  manufacturing,  coal- 
mining, and  other  productive  industrial-enterprises  had  received  minor 
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attention,  excepting  in  so  far  as  they  were  incidentally  connected  with 
and  dependent  on  the  pnrsuit  that  predominated  in  the  thoughts  and 
regulated  the  undertakings  of  a  large  majority  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion. Even  gold-mining,  the  original  industry  in  the  Pike's  Peak  coun- 
try, had,  comparativel.y,  fallen  into  decadence,  as  we  have  seen  in  a 
tabulated  statement  in  Chapter  XXIV,  of  this  volume;  although  the 
value  of  its  output  was  increased  from  $4,016,229  in  1890  (and  which 
was  close  to  the  highest  yield  since  pioneer  times)  to  $7,487,071  in 
1893.  But,  as  I  have  remarked  in  a  preceding  chapter,  a  large  part  of 
these  results  were  by-products  of  silver-mining. 

Soon  after  the  rude  interruption  and  collapse  of  the  previous  con- 
ditions, a  remai'kable  change  set  in ;  and  presently  there  became  visible 
a  definite  and  encouraging  reflection  of  some  of  the  helpful  uses  of 
adversity.  These  were  manifested  by  the  rise  and  expansion  of  a 
broader  spirit  in  the  State :  in  a  determination  to  have,  instead  of  a 
near  approach  to  unity,  a  greater  diversity  of  ways  and  means  for 
engaging  the  interest  and  activity  of  the  people ;  and  therefore  that 
the  future  upbuilding  of  Colorado  and  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  its  population  should  depend  less  on  mining  for  the  precious  metals 
and  more  on  the  development  and  use  of  the  State's  other  natural 
resources. 

The  only  distinctively  encouraging  rift  that  had  appeared  in  the 
cloud  that  hung  over  the  State  in  1894,  was  a  very  sigiiiticant  increase 
in  the  production  of  gold  in  that  year,  and  which  amounted  to  $10.- 
616,463,  or  more  than  forty  per  cent,  above  that  of  1893.  Of  this  gold, 
the  ratio  that  was  a  by-procluct  of  silver-mining  was  much  lower  than 
that  of  the  years  of  the  "silver  boom";  and  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  metal  came  from  the  new  camp  of  Cripple  Creek. 

However,  general  recovery  had  been  slow  in  1895,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  year  was  a  period  rather  of  preparation  than  of  actual 
accomplishment,  aside  from  further  development  of  gold-mining,  which 
proceeded  with  increasing  activity.  But  much  of  the  wreckage  with 
which  the  State  had  been  strewn  was  removed,  and  the  attention  of 
many  of  the  peole,  who  had  not  before  considered  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture directly  for  gaining  the  means  of  living  and  of  a  competence, 
now  was  applied  to  them.  The  more  important  of  the  results  in  gold- 
mining  had  come  to  pass  at  Cripple  Creek,  and  the  richness  of  the 
camp's  gold-bearing  ores,  extending  over  a  wide  field,  had  been  posi- 
tively demonstrated  by  the  production  of  the  metal  in  cjuantities  that 
represented  large  values.  The  output  of  gold  in  the  State,  in  that 
year,  was  of  the  worth  of  $15,013,434,  or  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
"that  of  the  yield  in  1894.  These  proceeds  from  the  gold-mines  seemed 
to  some  persons  to  be  due  to  a  special  dispensation  from  on  high  for 
the  purpose  of  heartening  and  strengthening  Colorado's  people  in  their 
heroic  efforts  to  regain  the  smiles  of  Fortune.  During  the  year  1896, 
'the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  State  improved  greatly,  and  confirmed 
the  beliefs  that  Colorado  was  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  permanent 
era  of  prosperity.  While  the  yield  of  gold  in  that  year  was  about  the 
same  as  that  of  1895,  the  revelations  in  fresh  discoveries  at  Cripple 
Creek  now  had  become  even  more  sensational,  and  the  camp  had  been 
converted  into  a  thronged  mining-city,  notwithstanding  that  its  Inisi- 
ness  section  had  been  destroyed  by  fires  in  the  second  of  the  spring 
months  of  the  year.  Cri]iple  Creek's  contributions  to  the  gold-output 
of  1896  were  much  larger  than  those  it  had  produced  in  1895,  but 
which  were  far  exceeded  in  later  times.  The  general  revival  of  pros- 
perity gained  a  fair  headway  in  1897.  Land  that  was  in  a  producing 
condition  steadily  advanced  in  value;  but  urban  property  still  was 
depressed  to  an  extent  that  seemed  undue.  Gold,  to  the  amount  of 
$19,572,137,  was  taken  from  the  mines;  and  Cripple  Creek  was  the 
source  of  the  larger  part  of  the  increase. 
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The  remaining  years  of  that  decade  were  iHuniinatrd  liy  uninter- 
rupted progress  in  the  various  avenues  of  activity  in  tlie  State.  A 
great  area  of  land  was  placed  under  cultivation,  and  preparations  for 
irrigating  other  large  areas  were  made,  while  tracts  already  producing 
attained  greater  value  rapidly.  Real-estate  in  towns  and  caties,  and 
which,  as  I  have  said,  had  been  slow  in  responding  to  the  effects  of  the 
revival  and  restoration,  now  was  advancing  in  market-wortli  that  was 
near  to  accordance  with  the  changed  conditions.  The  gold-mines  had 
contributed  to  the  State's  welfare  by  increasing  their  yield  of  the 
metal  to  a  degree  that  was  most  gratifying.  The  value  of  their  output 
in  1898  was  $23,512,819;  and  in  1899  it  was  $26,265,487.  For  1900 
the  tigiires  were  .$28,869,392.  As  in  preceding  years  since  the  panic- 
time,  Cripple  Creek  was  the  main  factor  in  the  process  of  raising  these 
sums  of  gold-values  to  their  remarkable  dimensions. 

The  year  1899  was  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  State  by 
the  introduction  of  sugar-beet  culture,  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  agriculture  in  the  State,  and  which  has  become  a  great 
and  profitable   industry. 

But  this  was  not  the  result  of  original  action  that  sought  to  place 
Colorado  among  the  sugar-producing  divisions  of  the  Federal  [Tnion. 
The  subject  hacl  been  considered  rather  thoroughly  in  1871,  in  which 
year  a  conclusion  to  attempt  at  once  to  make  a  start  in  the  cultivation 
of  sugar-beets  was  reached ;  as  the  sugar-contents  of  such  beets,  that  had 
been  grown,  experimentally,  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory,  in  that 
year,  had  been  proved  by  analysis  to  be  greater  than  those  of  beets 
"harvested  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  The  advocates  of  the  pro- 
position decided  to  ask  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  to 
aid,  by  a  form  of  Iwunty,  in  introducing  and  establishing  the  industry 
in  Colorado.  Therefore,  when  the  Ninth  Assembly  convened,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1872,  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  submitted  to  the  legislators. 

"  The  measure  provided  that  the  first  person,  or  the  first  corporation 
or  other  organization,  that  should  construct  and  equip  upon  Colorado 
soil  an  establishment,  requiring  a  cash  investment  of  not  less  than 
$50,000,  for  extracting  sugar  from  beets  grown  within  the  Territory, 
with  a  capacity  for  producing  sugar  at  the  rate  of  2,000  pounds  daily, 
and  which  actually  should  produce  in  a  season  not  less  than  200  barrels 
of  good  merchantable  sugar,  should  receive  from  the  Territoral  Treas- 
ury a  bounty  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  in  cash.  This  financial  aid  was 
intended  only  to  encourage  and  assist  in  erecting  and  equiping  the 
factory,  and  In  operating  it  during  the  first  season.  Before  the  bounty 
should  be  paid,  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  and  two  conmiissioners 
to  be  appointed  bv  him  were  to  determine,  by  thorough  examination 
and  investigation,  "before  payment  of  the  bounty,  that  there  had  been 
full  compliance  with  all  of  the  terms  and  conditions  that  were  specified 

in  the  act.  .        .  ,  - 

:\Iany  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  regarded  the  bill  with  mucli 
favor  and  its  enactment  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  certainties  of  the 
session.  But,  and  unfortunately,  it  was  defeated  by  a  majority  that 
consisted  of  one  vote.  Most  of  those  who  opposed  the  measure  had 
no  faith  in  the  projected  undertaking,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
believe  that  it  was  possible  for  sugar  ever  to  become  a  profitable  i)roduct 
of  agriculture  in  Colorado.  It  is  highly  prol)able,  if  not  certain,  that 
if  the  bountv-bill  had  been  given  the  form  of  law  there  would  have  been 
a  large  development  of  sugar-production  in  Colorado  before  the  end 
of  the  Territorial   period. 

While  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  were  cast  down  by  the  Assembly  s 
adverse  action  upon  it,  they  did  not  abandon  hope  that  the  sugar-beet 
still  mio-ht  be  made  one  of  the  regular  and  remunerative  crops  of  the 
Territory.  Late  in  February,  1872.  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Den- 
ver to  consider  the  question  of  organizing  a  company  to  initiate  the 
project         Pursuant  to   the  conclusions   reached  by   that   meeting,   an 
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organization  for  that  purpose  was  incorporated  by  James  Archer,  Jos- 
eph E.  Bates,  Hiram  P.  Bennet,  H.  G.  Bond.  Henry  Crow.  IMartin  E. 
Everett,  E.  F.  Halleck.  Peter  Magnes,  L.  K.  Perrin."  Charles  W.  Perry, 
Fred  Z.  Salomon.  J.  F.  L.  Schirmer,  George  C.  Schleier,  Wellington  G. 
Spragiie,  and  Phillip  Trounstiue.  Within  a  few  weeks  thereafter,  .sub- 
scriptions to  the  stock  of  this  pioneer  sugar  company  of  Colorado,  to 
the  sum  of  .$30,550.  were  obtained.  But  efforts  to  increase  such  sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  necessary  to  ena-ble  the  company  to  proceed 
actively  in  the  undertaking  resulted  in  failure,  which  was  due  in  the 
main  to  the  same  sentiments  of  incredulity  and  faithlessness  that  had 
influenced  a  majority  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  their  action  upon 
the  bounty-bill.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  subscriptions  had  been  paid  to 
the  company  to  form  a  fund  to  defray  jireliminary  and  subsequent 
incidental  expenses;  but  further  than  this  the  corporation  received  no 
financial  support,  and  the  organization  was  permitted  to  disentegi'ate. 
Thereafter,  aside  from  occasional  discussion  of  the  subject,  sometimes 
orally  and  sometimes  in  print,  the  proposition  to  add  the  sugar-beet 
to  Colorado's  agriculture  rested  cpxietly  for  twenty-five  years. 

In  1897,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Denver,  after  having  re- 
solved to  be  instrumental  in  an  effort  to  introduce  the  culture  of  the 
sugar-beet  into  Colorado,  appointed  from  its  membership  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Earl  li.  Coe.  Chairman;  J.  F.  Callbreath.  W.  A.  Hover, 
L.  N.  Stevens,  and  Charles  F.  Wilson,  to  investigate  the  subject  thor- 
oughly from  the  practical  point  of  view,  in  co-operation  with  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  at  Fort  Collins.  Fresh  experiments  in  growing 
the  beet,  which  were  caused  to  be  made  by  these  two  organizations  in 
that  year  and  in  the  next,  in  several  of  Colorado's  counties,  not  only 
confirmed  the  results  that  had  been  obtained  in  1872,  but  demonstrated 
that  the  acreage-yield  of  the  beets  grown  upon  Colorado  soil  was  not 
far  from  doulile  of  the  usual  crop  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  practical  tests  as  to  the  sugar-contents  of  the  beets  that  had 
been  grown  in  Colorado  under  the  direction  of  the  two  organizations, 
made  in  a  sugar-factory  at  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  again  proved  that 
the  Colorado  beets  carried  an  uncommonly  high  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

These  unquestionable  consequences  of  the  investigations  and  prac- 
tical demonstrations  were  followed,  in  1899,  by  the  incorporation,  by 
citizens  of  Denver  and  other  communities  in  the  State,  of  a  company 
with  adequate  ea.sh  capital,  to  build,  and  equip  in  the  best  manner 
known,  a  sugar-factory,  in  a  favorable  district.  The  city  of  Grand 
Junction  was  chosen  to  be  the  place  in  which  Colorado's  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  was  to  be  located ;  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year 
engagements  were  made  with  the  farmei-s  in  the  adjacent  parts  to 
grow  beets  in  ((uantities  sufficient  to  supph'  the  factory  for  a  season's 
operations.  The  building  was  finished  and  provided  with  an  equipment 
of  the  best  type  late  in  the  following  autumn,  and  on  November  22d, 
of  that  year,  it  went  into  successful  operation,  with  a  demand  for  its 
product  greater  than  it  could  meet. 

Between  that  year  and  the  present  time,  the  beet-sugar  industry 
has  had  a  remarkable  development  in  Colorado,  and  has  attained  the 
position  of  a  leading  factor  in  the  present  prosperit.y  of  agriculture 
in  our  State.  It  yields  very  profitable  returns  to  farmers  who  grow 
the  beets;  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  the  crop  affords  employment 
to  many  people ;  and  the  owners  of  the  factories  receive  fair  incomes 
from  their  investments.  Of  the  industry's  extension  and  other  re- 
sults, particular  account  has  been  given  by  ]\Ir.  W'alter  H.  Olin,  in 
Chapter  XXV,  of  this  volume. 

The  Federal  enumeration  of  the  population  of  Colorado,  that  was 
made  in  the  year  1900.  strongly  reflected  the  effects  of  the  recovery 
from  the  consequences  of  the  disaster  of  1893,  in  so  far  as  could  be 
by  figures  proving  that  the  number  of  the  State's  people  largely  had 
been  increased  during  the  decade  of  the  '90s;  and  thereby  it  also  dem- 
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onstrated  the  extraordinary  recuperative  powers  whicli  Colorado  pos- 
sessed. Tlie  State  had  had  a  heavy  loss  of  population  between  the 
summer  of  1893  and  that  of  the  year  1895 ;  but  the  extent  of  the  shrink- 
age could  not  be  ascertained  with  any  near  approach  to  the  facts.  Ac- 
cording: to  some  estimates,  it  was  not  less  than  50,000 ;  others  figured 
it  at  about  75,000;  while  still  others  made  it  as  much  as  100,00(1.  It 
is  likely  that  correctness  lay  somewhere  between  the  tirst  two  of  these 
calculations,  with  a  prolialtility  that  it  was  not  far  from  the  middle 
point.  The  census  of  1890  had  accorded  to  the  State,  as  the  reader 
may  recall,  a  population  of  413.24:9.  The  enumeration  of  1900  found 
the  population,  at  the  time  the  count  was  made,  to  be  539,700,  which 
proved  that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  30.6  per  cent,  during  the 
intervening  ten  years.  In  view  of  the  violence  and  evil  effects  of  the 
blow  that  the  State  had  received  in  1893,  the  regaining,  within  about 
five  years,  of  the  population  in  number  eiinal  to  that  of  tbe  loss  which 
had  occurred  during  the  two  years  of  destructive  reaction,  would  have 
been,  alone,  a  creditable  achievement. 

While  most  of  the,  towns  and  cities  in  the  State  had  fared  well 
in  the  distribution  of  the  increase,  much  of  it  was  assigned  to  the  rural 
districts.  However,  some  of  the  citizens  of  Denver  were  not  satisfied 
with  their  city's  share  of  it,  although  it  represented  a  net  gain  of 
27,146,  which  raised  the  number  of  people  in  the  metropolis  to  133.859 
— the  figures  for  1890  having  been  106,713.  By  various  computa- 
tions based  upon  shaky  data,  the  dissatisfied  element  came  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  increase  should  have  been  25,000  or  30,000  more;  and 
therefore  they  demanded,  with  great  vigor,  that  a  recount  be  made. 
But  after  further  consideration  and  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  their 
data,  they  decided  to  accept  the  original  results  without  further  protest, 
and  to  be  content  with  the  ratio  of  growth — 25.44  per  cent. — with 
which  the  Census  Bureau  had  credited  the  city. 

During  the  period  since  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century,  Col- 
orado's advancement  in  population,  development  and  wealth  has  been 
continuous  as  well  as  highly  gratifying,  and  without  any  spectacular 
features.  It  has  been  a  substantial  and  well-i>alanced  growth,  in  which 
the  influences  and  practices  of  •'booms"'  and  •'boomers"  had  no  part; 
and  therefore  there  was  no  speculative  aspects  and  conditions  in  the 
onward  movement.  While,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, the  towns  and  cities  flourished  and  have  been  the  scenes  of  great 
improvements,  the  more  important  of  the  developments  are  those  which 
were  made  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  State,  the  proceeds  in 
which  have  increased  steadily  in  abounding  quantities,  year  by  year, 
and,  in  their  economic  and  other  effects,  have  become  the  State's  main- 
stay. It  is  rather  hard  to  realize  that  the  greater  part  of  the  man- 
made  causes  of  the  present-time  abundance  of  products  of  the  soil 
that  are  harvested  on  the  Western  Slope  of  the  State;  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley:  in  the  Arkansas  Valley;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  South  Platte 
River,  have  been  brought  into  existence  since  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  not  all  of  them  are  the  work  of  the  men  who  plant  and 
cultivate  and  garner.  The  engineers  of  irrigation— the  pioneers  in 
the  process  of  converting  arid  and  almost  barren  land  into  bountiful 
farms  and  orchards— have  been  busy  in  devising  and  constructing  grand 
systems  of  reservoirs  and  ditches,  which  have  made  fruitful  many  vast 
tracts  of  such  lands,  and  which  are  described  by  .Mr.  Goudy,  in  Chapter 
XXVI  of  this  volume. 

The  only  shadow  that  fell  upon  the  State  in  the  course  of  the 
years  that  are  under  consideration  at  this  juncture  was  that  of  a  series 
of  tragedies  which  were  consequences  of  a  prolonged  conflict  between 
union  and  non-union  miners  at  Telluride,  Cripple  Creek,  and  other 
gold-mining  districts  in  their  sections  of  the  State.  The  strife  origi- 
nated early  in  the  summer  of  1901,  and  was  continued  intermittently 
until  its  calamitous  culmination,  in  the  Cripple  Creek  field,  in  June, 
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1904.  In  the  iiiterveniug  time,  several  members  of  each  division  of 
the  miners  were  killed,  and  also  nearly  a  like  number  of  superintend- 
ents and  subordinate  directors  of  mine-operations,  iloreover,  many 
other  miners  were  more  or  less  seriously  wounded  by  assaults  and  in 
affrays. 

While  the  industry  of  mining  for  the  precious  metals  in  Colorado 
had  had.  in  previoiis  times,  some  interruptions,  accompanied  by  loss 
of  life,  none  of  them  was  so  portentious  as  that  of  1901-04;  and  gen- 
erally, as  well  as  comparatively,  the  industry  had  been  characterized 
by  peaceful  conditions  and  cordial  relations.  The  more  momentous  of 
the  earlier  strifes  was  the  strike  at  Leadville  in  1880;  the  trouble  at 
Cripple  Creek  in  1894,  in  which  a  peace  offtcer  lost  his  life,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  men  were  badly  maltreated;  and  the  strike  at  Leadville, 
that  began  in  June,  1896,  and  continued  until  near  the  end  of  the 
following  September,  and  during  wliicli  several  of  the  strikers  were 
killed,  while  several  otiiers  were  wounded,  when  attacking  mine-build- 
ings. It  was  said  that  there  were  other  deaths  at  that  time  which  were 
due  to  the  prevailing  conditions  of  disorder  in  the  Leadville  district. 
In  each  of  these  deplorable  clashes,  the  services  of  State  Militia  or 
National  Guard  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and  main- 
taining order;  and  as  Leadville  to  enforce  martial  law,  in  which  city 
some  of  the  State  troops  were  on  duty  for  about  five  months.  The 
Leadville  strike  of  1880  was  for  higher  wages  and  an  eight-hour  day; 
the  trouble  at  Cripple  Creek  in  1894  mainly  was  due  to  radical  ett'orts 
and  means  to  increase  the  membership  and  extend  the  influence  of  the 
local  Union  of  miners ;  and  that  of  Leadville  in  1896  was  for  larger 
pay,  and  for  the  recognition  of  the  Miners'  Union  by  the  owners  and 
operators  of  mines  in  the  district. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  turmoil  at  Telluride.  Cripple  Creek  and 
in  other  places  ad.jacent  to  them,  in  1901-04,  practically  was  the  same 
as  that  which  had  prevailed  at  Cripple  Creek  in  1894.  But,  as  the 
strife  in  the  later  period  went  on  and  on.  the  insistence  and  belligerency 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy  and  the  protestations  and  re- 
sistence  of  the  other  engendered  intense  personal  animosities,  which 
were  further  heightened  by  violent  acts  that  were  charged  against  the 
former. 

The  culmination  of  the  violence  came,  as  I  have  remarked  above, 
early  in  June,  1894,  at  Independence,  a  municipality  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  field.  At  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  day  of  that 
month  a  (juantity  of  a  high  explosive  was  detonated  under  the  platform 
of  the  railway  station  at  that  town,  and  where  there  was  assembled  a 
large  number  of  non-union  men.  The  explosion,  the  perpetrators  of 
which  never  were  identified,  caused  the  death  of  eleven  of  these  men, 
and  the  wounding  of  six  others,  three  of  whom  were  shockingly  maimed 
for  life.  Later  in  that  day,  two  non-union  men  were  killed  and  some 
others  were  woimded  in  Victor — another  municipality  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  field — by  rifle  shots  that  were  said  to  have  been  fired  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  ^Miners'  Union  in  a  building  near  by. 

These  crimsoned  events  were  followed  immediately  by  a  demand  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  James  II.  Peabody.  that  he  intervene,  and 
with  a  military  force,  take  full  charge  of  affairs  in  the  Cripple  Creek 
field.  Therefore,  several  companies  of  the  State's  National  Guard  at 
once  were  sent  into  the  scenes  of  lawlessness  and  bloodshed,  and  which 
then  were  placed  under  what  was  a  modified,  and  yet  elastic,  form  of 
martial  law,  which  was  kept  in  force  until  toward  the  end  of  that 
summer.  A  peculiar  feature  in  the  execution  of  that  form  of  martial 
law,  at  that  time,  was  the  deportation  from  the  field  of  trouble  of  more 
than  150  men  who  were  accused  of  being  "dangerous  characters,"'  and 
of  having  taken  active  part  in  fomenting  lawlessness.  These  were 
loaded  into  railway  cars  and  hauled  away,  some  to  the  border-line  of 
Kansas  and  others  to  that  of  New  Mexico,  at  which  points  they  were 
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unloaded  and  oi-dered  to  move  therefrom  afoot,  and  not  to  re-enter  into 
Colorado.  It  would  seem  that  if  these  were  dangerous  men  this  dis 
position  of  them  was  a  gross  imposition  upon  Kansas  and  New  ilexieo. 
The  men  should  have  been  retained  in  Colorado;  and.  if  guilty  of  the 
accusations  against  them  they  should  have  been  punished,  and"  if  inno- 
cent  they   should   have   been    released    forthwith. 

Since  that  period  the  mining  industry  in  Colorado  has  been  prose- 
cuted under  peaceful  conditions.  It  has  had  no  disorders,  no  wanton 
tragedies ;  and  if  the  records  of  those  which  have  afflicted  it  in  the  past 
could  be  expunged  from  the  history  of  the  State,  most  certainly  would 
that  be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 

In  the  year  1904,  the  people  of  the  city  of  Denver  formed  and 
put  into  effect  a  nnniicipal  government  that  is  a  wide  departure  from 
the  usual  and  time-honored  system  of  administering  the  general  affairs 
of  urban  municipalities. 

The  change  was  authorized  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  State,  and  which  had  been  directed  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  electors  of  Colorado  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved 
on  March  18,  1901.  The  proposed  amendment  was  sanctioned  by  the 
voters  at  the  general  election  that  was  held  on  November  4,  1902,  and 
thus  was  made  Article  XX  of  the  State's  fundamental  law,  under  the 
title  of  "City  and  County  of  Denver."  The  leading  purpose  of  the 
amendment  was  expressed  in  the  first  section  of  the  Article,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

■"The  municipal  corporation  known  as  the  City  of  Denver,  and 
all  municipal  corporations  and  that  part  of  the  quasi-municipal  cor- 
porations known  as  the  County  of  Arapahoe,  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
included  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  said  city  of  Denver  as 
the  same  .shall  be  bounded  when  this  amendment  takes  effect,  are  here- 
by consolidated  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  single  body  politic 
and  coi'porate,  by  the  name  of  the  'City  and  County  of  Denver'." 

The  remainder  of  the  document — which  is  a  long  one — specified  in 
detail  the  manner  in  which  the  purpose  of  the  first  section  should  be 
put  into  eft'ective  operation,  and  also  provided  for  the  creation  of  a 
convention  to  frame  a  charter  for  the  government  of  the  new  munci- 
pality  in  accordance  with  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  but  siTl).iect 
to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  combined  city  and  county. 

At  a  special  election,  held  on  June  2.  1903,  delegates  were  chosen 
to  form  a  convention  to  construct  a  charter  for  the  proposed  dual 
organization.  That  body  completed  its  labors  on  the  first  day  of  the 
following  August;  and  the  results  of  its  work  were  submitted  to  the 
voters,  at  a  special  election,  held  on  the  15th  of  the  ensuing  September, 
when  it  was  rejected  by  rather  a  heavy  majority.  This  nullified  all 
of  the  summer's  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  matter,  and  required 
an  entire  repetition  of  them. 

Therefore,  at  a  special  election,  held  on  December  8.  1903,  another 
complement  of  delegates  was  elected  and  charged  with  the  duty  of 
producing,  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  a  charter  devoid  of  certain 
features  which  had  caiised  the  first  one  to  be  defeated.  In  all  of  this 
the  convention  was  successful,  and  its  work  was  ratified,  at  special 
election,  held  on  March  29,  1904,  by  a  large  majority.  At  another 
special  election,  held  on  Jlay  17th,  following,  and  after  a  lively  cam- 
paign, officers  re(|uired  for  the  new  form  of  municipal  government  were 
elected,  with  Robert  W.  Speer  as  chief  executive,  with  the  title  of 
Mayor.  These  officials  entei'ed  upon  their  duties  on  June  1st,  of  that 
year,  and  put  the  administrative  machinery  into  motion.  But  in  the 
meantime  there  had  been  several  appeals  to  and  decisions  by  the  courts 
on  the  subject  of  the  constitutional  and  statutory  regularity  of  the 
proceedings  and  results. 

The  change  added  to  the  city  of  Denver  the  outlying  towns  of 
Montclair,    Elyria,    Globeville,    Argo,    Berkeley,    and    Valverde.    which 
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previously  had  been  separate  corporations,  althov;gli  practically  parts 
of  the  city.  Their  annexation  added  considerably  to  Denver's  popula- 
tion as  defined  by  law. 

The  Constitutional  Amendment  had  terminated  abruptly  the  city 
government  that  was  in  operation  when  the  amendment  became  effec- 
tive. But  the  latter  provided  for  the  formation  of  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, which  managed  the  city's  affairs  from  that  time  until  the 
new  organization  was  inauguratecl. 

This  unique  form  of  numicipal  government  made  Denver  both  a 
city  and  a  county.  l)y  merging  and  blending  of  authority  and  powers 
which  in  every  other  part  of  the  United  States  are  divided  between  the 
two  separate  and  distinct  divisions  of  local  government — as  they  were 
in  Denver  and  Arapahoe  County  before  the  innovation  was  introduced. 
The  present  combination  has  no  County  Commissioners — the  Council 
(as  of  the  ordinary  city)  having  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  that  for- 
merly were  lodged  iii"  such  officers.  The  offices  of  Sheriff'  and  Chief  of 
Police  are  consolidated:  likewise  are  those  of  County  Treasurer  and 
City  Treasurer,  of  County  Clerk  and  City  Clerk,  and  of  County  Sur- 
veyor and  City  Engineer.  Such  consolidation  of  official  positions  and 
duties  also  extends  to  various  minor  divisions  of  the  former  two  inde- 
pendent organizations.  According  to  the  mandatory  language  of  the 
third  section  of  the  amendment,  the  members  of  the  great  body  of  the 
municipality's  employees  must  be  appointed  upon  merit  instead  of  in 
reward  for  political  activity,  and  must  not  be  dismissed  except  for 
specific  and  proper  cause. 

So  far  as  it  has  proceeded  in  its  career,  this  government  appears  to 
be  working  satisfactorily ;  and  its  friends  and  supporters  are  confident 
that  it   will   continue  to   do  so  indefinitely. 

In  the  winter  of  1904-05,  there  was  developed  in  Colorado  a  polit- 
ical episode  which  resulted  .soon  afterward  in  placing  our  State  in  a 
situation  that  was  unprecedented  in  the  United  States — that  of  having 
successivedly  within   twenty-four  hours   three   lawful   Governors. 

At  the  State  election,  in  November,  190-4,  Alva  Adams,  of  Pueblo, 
and  James  H.  Peabody.  of  Canon  City,  (and  who  sought  another  term), 
respectively  were  the  candidates  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  State.  After  the  unofficial  re- 
ports of  the  results  of  that  election  were  made  known,  and  which  ac- 
corded to  Jlr.  Adams  a  plurality  of  about  10,000  votes,  the  managers 
of  the  other  party  repeatedly  charged  that  the  plurality  was  a  conse- 
quence of  fraudulent  voting — mainly  in  the  city  of  Denver.  However, 
the  canvass  of  the  election  returns  by  the  new  General  Assembly,  im- 
mediately after  the  beginning  of  its  session,  showed  a  plurality  of 
9.774  votes  for  ilr.  Adams.  Therefore,  he  was  duly  inaugurated  as 
Governor,  on  January  10.   1905. 

On  the  second  day  afterward.  ]\Ir.  Peabody  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Senate  a  notice  of  his  determination  to  contest  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams;  charging,  with  specifications,  that  the  latter  had 
not  received  a  plurality  of  the  legal  votes  that  had  been  cast  at  the 
election  in  the  preceding  November,  and  tliat  therefore  he  was  usurp- 
ing the  office  of  Governor. 

On  January  17th.  the  General  Assembly,  in  joint  convention,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  consisting  of  twenty-seven  members  (eighteen  Repub- 
licans and  nine  Democrats),  and  authorized  it  to  hear  the  evidence  in  the 
contest,  and  to  report  its  conclusions.  Fourteen  days  were  allowed  to  the 
contestor  and  a  like  number  to  the  contestee  for  the  introduction  of  evi- 
dence, and  five  additional  days  were  granted  to  the  contestor  to  produce 
evidence  in  rebuttal.  During  that  period  the  parties  to  the  case  brought 
in  a  vast  mass  of  testimony  and  other  forms  of  evidence.  The  com- 
mittee was  engaged  twelve  days  in  considering  the  evidence  and  pre- 
paring its  reports,  which  were  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  in 
joint   convention,   on  March   3rd. 
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Fourteen  Republican  members  of  the  committee  submitted  a  signed 
report  which  allotted  to  Peabody  a  majority  of  2,280  votes;  and  which 
stated  that  this  conclusion  had  been  reached  by  rejecting  the  entire 
vote  of  104:  election  precincts  in  Denver,  and  of  twenty-eight  precints 
in  other  counties  of  the  State,  on  the  ground  of  fraud  and  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  the  Democrats. 

The  nine  Democratic  members  of  the  committee  presented  a  report  in 
which  they  declared  that  Peabody  had  failed  to  prove  his  election ;  and 
therefore  they  recommended  the  dismissal  of  his  contest. 

"William  H.  Griffith,  Chairman  of  the  Contest  Committee,  and  three 
other  Republican  members  of  it,  made  a  report  in  which  they  alleged 
that  there  was  much  fraud  in  forty-eight  voting-precincts  in  Denver; 
but  that  the  allegations  of  fraud  in  the  fifty-six  other  precincts  in  that 
city,  which  Peabody  had  asked  to  have  thrown  out,  had  been  disproved. 
In  conclusion,  this  report  recommended  that  the  contest  be  dismissed. 

Senator  ^lorton  Alexander,  who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  ma- 
jority report,  also  presented  another,  in  which  it  was  recommended  that 
the  election  for  Governor  be  declared  null  and  void,  and  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  (Jesse  F.  McDonald,  a  Republican,)  be  seated  as 
Governor.  Alexander  subsequently  amended  his  report  by  striking  out 
the  reference  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  thus  leaving  it  to  provide 
merely  for  declaring  the  office  of  Governor  to  be  vacant. 

Having  been  retjuested  for  an  opinion  on  this  method  of  determin- 
ing the  contest,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  promptly  pronounced 
it  to  be  illegal. 

The  arguments  of  the  attorneys  for  the  contestants,  addressed  to 
the  joint  convention,  then  followed,  and  at  great  length ;  but  final  action 
by  the  convention  was  deferred  from  day  to  day  while  many  and  stren- 
uous efforts  were  being  made  to  unite  the  Republicans  for  Mr.  Peabody. 
The  convention  consisted  of  ninety-seven  members,  and  of  these  the 
Republicans  had  a  majority  of  thirty-five  on  joint  ballot.  However, 
twenty-two  of  the  Republican  members  were,  according  to  common 
reports,  firmly  opposed  to  seating  Peabody  for  the  remainder  of  the 
biennial  term. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  the  afternoon  of  March  1.5th.  But  be- 
fore the  reassembling  of  the  joint  convention  on  the  next  day,  the 
Republican  members  had  agreed  to  a  conclusive  programme,  which  was 
to  be  carried  out  forthwith.  This  arrangement  providing  for  ousting 
Mr.  Adams  by  deciding  the  contest  in  Mr.  Peabody 's  favor ;  for  seating 
Peabody  subject  to  the  condition  that  he  should,  beforehand,  give  a 
pledge,  in  writing,  to  resign  and  surrender  his  office  on  the  next  day; 
and  for  the  inauguration  of  Lieutenant  Governor  McDonald,  as  Pea- 
body's  successor,  immediately  after  the  latter  "s  resignation. 

Although  the  Republican  majority  on  a  joint  ballot  was  thirty- 
five  (the  membership  of  the  General  Assembly  having  consisted  of  sixty- 
six  Republicans  and  thirty-one  Democrats),  it  had  been  found  impos- 
sible to  obtain  for  Peabody  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  seat  him 
as  Governor  for  the  remainder  of  the  biennal  term,  which  would  end 
in  January,  1907.  The  twenty-two  hostile  Republicans  (to  whom  I 
have  referred  above)  had  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  action  in  caucus 
in  relation  to  the  contest,  and  also  had  entered  into  a  compact  to  vote 
a  majoritv  of  them  were  in  favor  of  seating  Lieutenant  Governor  Mc- 
solidlv  against  any  proposition  to  seat  Peabody  unconditionally.  Hut 
Donald  in  the  Governor's  chair,  if  legal  methods  could  be  found  for 
doing  so.  These  conditions  forced  the  compromise  programme  that  I 
have  outlined  above,  and  which  nominally  vindicated  Peabody,  and  at 
the  same  time  eliminated  him  as  a  further  factor  in  the  affair. 

The  programme  was  followed  faithfully,  on  March  16th  and  17th. 
On  the  16th.  the  General  Assembly,  in  joint  convention,  formally  de- 
cided the  contest  in  favor  of  Mr.  Peabody,  by  a  vote  of  51  to  41.  Ten 
Republicans  voted  with  the  Democrats  for  Mr.  Adams.     Immediately 
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after  the  action  tliat  had  made  him  Governor,  which  occurred  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  ilr.  Peabody  was  escorted  into  the  presence 
of  the  joint  assembly  by  a  comniittee  of  its  members  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  was  greeted  with  cheers.  After  the  oath  of  office  had 
been  administered  to  him.  by  Chief  Justice  Gabbert,  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court.  Governor  Peabody  thanked  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  having  "done  their  duty. ".and  assured  them  that  their 
action  would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  their  constituents.  Fur- 
thermore, he  said  that  the  decision  in  his  favor  would  do  away  once 
for  all  with  "criminal  elections."  and  that  if  this  end  were  attained 
a  great  good  would  come  to  the  State.  But  in  the  course  of  his  address 
he  gave  not  even  a  hint  that  he  was  pledged  to  resign  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor on  the  following  day. 

Governor  Peabody.  accompanied  by  a  party  of  friends,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  quarters  of  the  chief  executive,  from  which  Mr.  Adams 
already  had  withdrawn.  Here  he  remained  about  twenty  minutes, 
receiving  congratulations  from  many  callers.  But  neither  on  that  day 
nor  on  the  next  did  he  transact  any  liusiness  of  importance. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  clay.  Governor  Pea- 
body's  written  resignation  of  the  office  of  Governor  was  conveyed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  alleged  at  that  time  that  the  resignation 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person  since  the  compromise  agree- 
ment had  been  made.  The  Secretary  of  State  immediately  certified  Mr. 
Peabody "s  resignation,  and  before  5  o'clock  in  that  afternoon  Lieutenant 
Grovernor  McDonald  was  "sworn  in"  as  Governor  of  Colorado  by  Chief 
Justice  Gabbert.  AVithout  any  further  ceremony.  Governor  ^McDonald 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Some  friends  of  'Sir.  Adams  had  urged  him  to  hold  his  seat,  by 
force,  if  necessary :  but  he  gave  no  heed  to  such  advice.  Some  friends 
of  Mr.  Peabody  had  insisted  that  he  should  not  resign;  but  to  these 
he  replied  that  he  did  not  care  to  hold  the  place,  and  that  he  was  tired 
of  the  worrying  circumstances  of  the  affair. 

Mr.  ]\IcDonald  reluctantly  accepted  the  consequences  of  the  con- 
test. He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  bitter  political  warfare  that  had 
been  waged  over  the  Governorship  since  the  preceding  Xovemlier :  and  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  General  Assembly  in  joint  convention  he  had 
made  several  rulings  against  the  movement  ^-^ihich  finally  resulted  in 
placing  him  in  the  Governor's  seat. 

At  the  time   Governor  Adams  was  unseated,  he   said: 

"I  am  going  back  to  my  home  and  my  Inisiness  in  Pueblo.  I  am 
President  of  a  savings  bank,  and  T  have  a  hardware  establishment,  and 
so  I  have  no  fear  about  the  Invad  and  butter  proposition.  At  this  time 
I  am  by  no  means  in  a  jocular  frame  of  mind.  I  have  been  outraged, 
and  I  feel  the  resentment  that  is  natural.  However,  if  the  people  can 
endure  it,  I  can.  My  friends,  many  of  them  in  the  opposite  party,  have 
stood  by  me  staunchly.  I  shall  never  forget  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  right  and  simple  justice.  I  was  advised  liy  some  friends,  whose 
loyalty  was  supreme,  to  hold  the  office  by  force,  but  I  never  for  a  mo- 
ment had  an  idea  of  accepting  such  advice.  I  am  for  law  and  order  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  phrase,  and  self-sacrifice  is  a  part  of  my  duty  in 
adherence  to  that  principle.  I  simply  submit  to  the  outrage  that  could 
not  peaceably  be  prevented." 

In  a  letter  by  Governor  Pealiody  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
which  accompanied  his  ^vritten  resisnation  W'hen  the  latter  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  that  officer,  he  said  that  he  contested  the  election  for 
Governor  "believing  then,  and  fully  convinced  now"  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  plurality  of  the  lawful  votes  that  were  east  for  the  office:  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  duty  to  the  people  of  Colorado  and  to  the  Republican 
Party  that  the  contest  should  be  prosecuted :  and  that  he  considered  the 
decision  of  the  General  Assembly  in  seating  him  to  be  a  complete  vindi- 
cation of  his  course.     Furthermore  he  said: 
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'"To  my  surprise  and  regret,  I  discovered  toward  the  latter  stages 
of  the  contest  that  certain  members  of  the  legislature,  elected  as  Repub- 
licans, entertained  feelings  of  ill  will  and  dislike  toward  me  personall.y. 

■'I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  eomniuuieatiou  to  vindieate  myself 
against  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  personal  enmity,  unwarranted  by  the 
facts,  and  ungenerous  to  a  degree.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  am  now 
painfully  conscious  of  its  magnitude. 

"I  have  always  been,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be,  a  faithful  adher- 
ent of  Republican  principles  and  doctrines,  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  true  citizen  to  make  personal  sacrifices,  if  need  be,  for 
the  welfare  of  the  political  organization  to  which  he  may  belong. 

"Imbued  with  these  sentiments,  I  am  constrained  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  Republican  Party  of  this  State  will  be 
subserved  if  I  now  retire  to  private  life,  hoping  thereby  that  my  present 
effacement  as  a  political  factor  in  Colorado  will  restore  peace  and 
harmony  now. so  sorely  needed  in  the  Republican  Party  of  this  Staie." 

The  history  of  politics  in  Colorado  deals  with  nothing  that  is  com- 
parable, in  uniqueness,  with  this  settlement  of  a  contest  for  office. 

Turning  now  to  a  brief  consideration  of  other  activities  in  the  State 
we  shall  see  that  these  ai'e  producing  bountiful  harvests,  and  of  a  kind 
that  are  different  and  better  than  some  of  those  that  are  the  fruits  of 
politics.  Prominent  in  this  work  is  the  great  industry  of  agriculture, 
which,  at  the  present  time,  is  yielding  crops,  the  valuation  of  which 
requires  the  use  of  large  condiinations  of  figures.  According  to  the 
latest  statistics,  the  annual  products  of  the  soil  in  our  State  have  in- 
creased in  magnitude  to  such  an  extent  that  their  market  values  exceed 
the  sum  of  $75,000,000.  They  include  a  great  variety  of  crops,  which 
run  as  follows,  relatively  to  their  worth  in  money:  hay,  other  forage, 
sugar-beets,  "garden  truck,'"  spring  wheat,  potatoes,  fruit,  ioats,  corn, 
winter  wheat,  melons,  barle.y,  rye,  and  flax-seed.  To  these  are  to  be 
added  marketed  milk,  butter,  eggs  and  poultry,  the  cash  returns  for 
which  run  up  I  into  surprising  sums.  All  of  these  go  directly  from  the 
land  to  the  market,  excepting  .sugar-beets.  The  value  of  merchantable 
sugar,  together  with  that  of  the  pulp  of  the  beets  (which  is  good  food 
for  livestock),  above  the  price  paid  for  the  beets,  adds  another  great 
sum  to  the  annual  worth  of  the  results  of  agriculture.  Yet.  this  industry 
still  may  be  regarded  as  being  in  its  youth,  and  its  present  development 
to  be  only  a  forecast  of  that  whicii  is  to  come  in  the  near  future. 
Furthermore,  not  all  of  its,  benefits  can  be  measured  by  the  dollar. 
Beyond  estimate  in  terms  of  money  are  the  wholesome  and  steadying 
influences  of  country  life. 

Manufacturing,  aside  from  that  of  which  the  products  do  not  reach 
the  general  markets,  tmt  are  consumed  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  made,  has  attained  proportions  that  place  it  ahead  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  value  of  its  productions.  Denver  and  Pueblo  are  the  seats 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing,  proper,  that  is  done  in  the 
State;  and,  relatively,  as  to  population,  the  last-named  city  is  in  the 
lead,  I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  enter  upon  the  particulars,  or  to  pre- 
sent tabulated  statistics,  of  this  industry.  The  greatest  manufacturing 
establishment  in  the  State,  and  which  would  be  considered  great  any- 
where else,  is  that  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  a  maker 
of  steel,  at  Pueblo.  Its  annual  manufactures  of  steel  products  has 
exceeded  two  millions  of  tons. 

The  industry  of  coal-mining,  which  usually  is  conducted  so  quu-tly 
that  it  does  not  "commonly  receive  direct  attention,  has  kejit  pace,  pro- 
portionately, with  the  increase  of  population  and  activities  in  the  State, 
The  annual  output  of  coal  now  has  advanced  to  lO.OOO.OdO  of  tons,  in 
round  figures.  But  this  work  represents  not  much  more  tlian  a  scratch- 
ing of  the  surface  of  Colorado's  coal  measures. 

The  livestock  industry,  which  now,  in  all  of  its  aspects,  is  radically 
different  from  that  of  the  ••cow-boy"  period,  still  retains  high  impor- 
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tauee.  aud  the  financial  results  of  its  annual  operations  are  estimated 
to  be  aliout  $25,000,000. 

While  mining  for  the  precious  metals  still  is.  aud  probably  will 
continue  to  be  throughout  a  long  period,  a  profitable  industry  in  Colo- 
rado, it  has  been,  as  the  reader  already  has  observed,  displaced  from 
its  former  position  as  the  leader  in  the  production  of  values,  by  the 
results  of  the  agricultural  industry,  manufacturing,  and  by  coal-raining. 

However,  the  annual  yield  of  the  yellow  metal  since  the  year  1900, 
aud  of  which  the  value  has  averaged  about  .$23,000,000.  has  retailied 
to  Colorado  the  distinction  of  being  the  foremost  State  of  the  Union 
in  the  production  of  gold.  This  work  no  longer  is  of  a  speculative  char- 
acter, but  has  become  rather  prosaic.  The  everyday  operation  of  the 
gold-mines  is  but  little  ditferent,  practically,  from  the  proceedings  in 
mining  coal.  A  number  of  tons  of  ore.  carrying  values  that  are  known 
almost  to  exactness,  are  taken  out  day  by  day,  and  the  metal  is  extracted 
from  it  by  processes  which  have  been  highly  refined  in  efficiency  and 
economy.  Sober  reports  of  the  yields  month  by  month  come  forth  as 
promptly  as  do  those  of  railway  companies  in  relation  to  the  volume  of 
their  traffic.  Xo  bonanzas  are  encountered,  nor  are  any  nuggets  or 
chunks  of  gold  fouud  embedded  in  the  rock  with  which  the  miners  deal. 

The  course  of  silver-mining  has  continued  in  a  direction  that  has 
trended  downward,  and  which  has  resulted  in  a  steady  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  Colorado's  output  of  the  white  metal.  Since  1900.  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  annual  yield  in  the  State  has  been  about  $7,500,000, 
much  of  which  was  taken  from  ore  that  also  contained  gold  and  zinc. 
The  market  value  of  silver  has  fluctuated  in  recent  times  from  several 
points  below  to  several  above  fifty  cents  per  ounce,  which  is  a  price 
that  precludes  the  working  of  a  large  majority  of  the  old-time  mines, 
many  of  which,  containing  enormous  bodies  of  ore,  would  be  reopened 
should  the  market  worth  of  the  metal  advance  to  seventy-five  or  eighty 
cents  per  oiinee. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Federal  Census,  of  1910,  were  awaited  by 
our  people  with  deep  interest ;  as  there  was  al)undant  evidence  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  rural  .sections  of  the  State,  that  a 
great  advance  has  been  made  in  population.  The  returns  of  that 
enumeration  were  not  disappointing,  but  demonstrated  that  the  number 
of  people  in  the  State,  in  April  of  that  year,  was  799, 02^^: — practically 
800,000,  and  which  was  an  increase  of  259,324,  or  48  per  cent.,  since 
the  year  1900,  when  the  population  was  539.700,  and  the  percentage  of 
increase  was  3(1.6. 

The  additions  had  been  divided  very  nearly  equally  between  the 
towns  and  cities  and  the  rural  districts,  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  latter  lieing  -16.  The  larger  cities  in  the  State  had  had  a  very 
liberal  ratio  of  growth,  as  indicated  by  the  following  statement,  in 
which  the  figures  for  1900  and  for  1910,  re.spectivelv,  are  compared: 
Denver,  from  133,859  to  213,381 ;  Pueblo,  from  28.157  to  44,395 ;  Colo- 
rado Springs,  from  21,085  to  29.078;  Trinidad,  from  5,345  to  10,204; 
Boulder,  from  6.150  to  9,539:  Fort  Collins,  from  3.053  to  8,210:  Gree- 
ley, from  3.023  to  8.179;  and  Grand  Junction,  from  3,503  to  7,754. 

These  cities,  and  also  those  of  les.ser  size,  had  not  only  added  to 
their  populations,  but  had  been  made  more  attractive  aud  substantial 
by  numerous  and  various  pulilic  and  private  improvements,  which  also 
had  eliminated  some  conditions  that  were  no  longer  necessary  or 
desirable. 

But  the  more  striking,  and  also  the  more  important  of  the  revela- 
tions that'  were  made  by  that  census,  was  that  of  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  the  counties  of  the  State  in  which  agriculture  is  the  predominating 
resource.  In  this  we  have  an  object-lesson  of  the  effects  of  the  policy, 
born  in  the  late  years  of  the  '90s,  to  encourage  and  establish  a  greater 
diversification  of  productive  employments  in  the  State,  and  especially 
those   tliat    would   work   a  larger   clevelopment   of   the   agricultural   in- 
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dustry.  The  percentages  of  the  increase  in  population  in  the  counties 
in  which  tilling  the  soil  is  tlie  principal  occupation  and  the  leading 
source  of  income  were  as  set  forth  in  tlie  following  statement: 

Archuleta     56.0  Lincoln  589.0 

Baca    231.5  Louan   .  .  . : 190.1 

Bent    65.4  Mesa    139.5 

Boulder    40.8  ilontezuma    64.5 

Cheyenne   635.9  :\Iontrose    126.9 

Cone.ios     28.3  [Morgan     193.1 

Costilla     18.7  Otero    75.3 

Delta     149.5  Phillips    100.8 

Elbert         71.9  Prowers    152.8 

Garfield    73.8  Rio   Blanco    30.0 

Grand 151.3  Rio  Grande    60.9 

Huerfano   58.7  Routt    106.5 

Jeft'erson    52.9  Sedgwick    215.2 

Kiowa 313.6  Waslungton   383.6 

Kit  Carson 373.6  Weld     133.1 

La  Plata    54.1  Yuma    391.6 

Larimer    107.7 

The  State  still  holds  vast  bodies  of  the  lands  with  which  it  was 
endowed  by  the  Federal  Congress  by  the  act  to  enable  the  people  of 
Colorado  Territory  to  form  a  State  (Jovernmcut.  While  much  of  this 
acreage  is  of  a  character  that  precludes  making  any  use  of  it  better 
than  that  which  it  is  serving  now,  there  are  immense  tracts  which  could 
be  made  righly  productive  by  irrigation.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  a  large  portion  of  these  will  have  been  watered  and  occupied, 
for  farming  purposes,  before  the  end  of  the  present  decade ;  and  also 
that  ultimately  a  still  greater  area,  if  not  all,  of  such  lands  will  be 
added  to  the  domain  of  agriculture.  The  achievements  in  that  direc- 
tion which  were  accomplished  in  the  decade  that  was  ended  recently 
afford  us  the  means  of  estimating  the  possil)ilities  of  further  extensions 
of  irrigation. 

The  work  that  was  done  for  that  purpose,  and  the  results  which  it 
produced,  during  the  last  ten  years,  had  a  very  wholesome  effect  upon 
the  State  at  large.  They  fortified  public  confidence,  and  to  a  far  extent 
were  responsible  for  the  flourishing  conditions  that  characterized  those 
years.  A  good  measure  of  the  stal)ility  of  general  affairs  in  the  State 
in  that  period  was  supplied  by  the  fact  that  the  serious  financial  dis- 
turbance in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  in  1907,  and  which, 
in  its  acute  stage,  bid  fair,  as  was  revealed  afterward,  to  precipitate 
wide-spread  misfortune,  caused  nothing  more  than  a  ripple  in  Colorado. 

The  ecouonnc  history  of  Colorado  includes  records  of  a  series  of 
"ups  and  downs,"  and  "ups"  again,  the  like  of  which  has  been  expe- 
rienced by  but  a  few,  if  any,  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  The  first 
of  the  depressions  came  in  the  spring  of  1859,  when  all  of  the  pioneers 
were  hunting  for  gold,  and  none  finding  enough  of  it  to  e(iual  the  cost  of 
his  daily  food.  But  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  after  the  discoveries 
of  the  metal  in  the  mountain-valley  of  Clear  Creek,  the  pendulum 
swung  far  the  other  way.  This  was  followed  by  two  years  of  prosperity, 
which,  in  turn,  was  cast  down  1)y  the  oncoming  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
the  period  of  that  strife,  Colorado's  prospects  were  clouded  darkly, 
but  after  its  termination  there  was  a  resumption  of  activity,  altliough  it 
hardly  could  be  said  that  the  revival  was  accompanied  by  the  features 
of  a  ''boom."  Yet  it  might  have  developed  something  of  that  kind  had 
not  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  announced  that  the  route  of 
its  road  across  the  mountains  would  not  traverse  Colorado.  A  partial 
remedy  for  that  was  provided,  in  June,  1870.  by  the  completion  of  a 
railway  from  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  into  Denver,  built  by  Denver  men, 
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and  which,  in  conjimction  with  the  eutranee  of  a  railway  from  Kansas 
City  into  Denver  two  months  later,  strengthened  confidence  and  inaugu- 
rated another  era  of  upward  progi-ess.  The  panic  of  1873,  while  it 
did  not  atfect  seriously  the  people  at  large,  crippled  the  construction  of 
additional  railways  in  the  Territory,  checked  or  postponed  many  other 
undertakings,  and  by  these  and  other  effects  produced  "dull  times." 
With  admission  into  the  Federal  Union.  Colorado  entered  into  a  period 
of  great  advancement,  which  was  not  interrupted  until  the  year  1893. 
As  we  see  and  know,  tiie  upward  and  onward  movement  of  the  State 
since  that  panic-time  has  placed  it  in  a  position  that  is  very  far  higher 
than  it  ever  attained  before. 

Colorado  passed  its  semicentennial  and  faced  the  future  with 
prospects  that  are  more  promising  than  any  that  have  beckoned  it  for- 
ward in  the  past,  and  its  people  have  a  multitude  of  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  further  developments  in  the  State  which  will  come  to  pa.ss 
within  the  number  of  years  that  is  assigned  to  a  generation  of  mankind 
will  be  far  greater,  relatively,  than  those  Avhieh  have  })eeu  accomplished 
in  any  like  lapse  of  time  since  the  day  of  the  ''Pike's  Peak  Excitement."' 
The  State  affords  opportunities  which,  inevitably,  will  attract  and 
retain  in  the  near-coming  years  great  additions  to  its  population ;  and, 
in  the  process  of  multiplying  and  replenishing,  those  who  are  here  will 
contribute  a  host  to  the  increasing  total.  It  is  no  indulgence  in  extrava- 
gant use  of  words  to  say  that  the  victories  which  already  have  been 
won.  that  the  achievements  that  already  have  been  done,  within  the 
manhood-life  of  still  living  men.  constitute  but  a  fair  preparation  for 
entering  into  full  possession  and  use  of  the  opulent  heritage  wluch 
Nature  bestowed  upon  our  picturesque  land  of  mountains  and  valleys 
and  plains. 


Finis. 
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